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THE MOULDERBAERT, 


tx IMPLEMENT IN FLemisu HusBaNoR¥, AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 1N 
Rapcuirre’s revort, &c. &c. 





‘it has been recommended to us, by a friend of 
excellent judgment, to whom we loaned the 
report of Flemish husbandry, to cause an en- 
graving to be made of the mouldebaert, as it is 
called ; which seems to have served as a model 
of the scrapers used. in the construction of 
turnpike roacs, cattle water ponds, &e. Itis 
obvious, that such an implement, of cheap and 
simple structure, as it seems to be, would be 
highly useful on all farms. Whenever it is 
desirable to gather up and remove the surface 
of the ground, this machine would gid in the 
operation, with great saving of labour. By 
means of it, for example, an old dunghill, the 
ground immediately about kitchens, and farm 
houses, after being ploughed up, would be 
readily ‘gathered into heaps, for the cart, to 
be removed to the compost heafi—so with old 
head land, the line of old fences, &c.—We 





fully adopt the opinion of our friend, as 
to the general utility of the mouldebaert, and 


our patrons, a view of this contrivance, so 
highly recommended by the able author of the 
report in question, and feel that we may safely 
leave it totheir better judgment, to turn it to 
the best account. It willbe a satisfaction to 
know, that it has been tried and found useful. ] 
Edit. Am. Far. 





Descripition of the Mouldebaert—and Manner of 
reclaiming Wet Land. 


Thisimplement is called the mouddedaert, and 
resembles a large square malt-shovel ; it is strong- 
ly prepared with iron on the lower side; and is 
drawn by a pair of horses with swingle-trees.— 
It is unnecessary to go more minutely into a de- 
scription of the implement, as the annexed en- 
graving, laid down by a scale, will explain its 
form and dimensions.;+ Too much, however, 
cannot be said of its efficacy ia removing soil 
from one part of the field to another, in the 


have accordingly caused it to be engraved, and | easiest and most expeditious manner, which has 
should suppose that it may also expedite |established its general use in Flanders, and ought 


greatly, the formation of rough ditches and 
drains, t 1-ad off the superfluous water of low 
lands; and every observant farmer, knows that 
such lands, let seasons be as dry as they may, 
never produce, to their full c«pacity, if water 
be allowed to settle on any part of them. We 





however, discharge our duty, in submitting to 
Vou, 6.——1. : 


|to recommend it every where. 


The person who drives with long reins, by 
pressing moderately on the handle as the horses 
go forward, collects, and transports about 5 cwt. 
of earth to the place where it is to be deposited ; 
which is effected in the most summary manner, 
by his letting go the handlé. This causes ‘ial 


front, or edge of the machine, to dip, and catch 
against the ground, whereby it is at once inverted 
and emptied of its load. The extremity of the 
handle, to which a rope is affixed, by this inver- 
sion strikes against, and rests upon the swingle- 
tree bar, and in this manner the mouldebaert is 
drawn along towards the accumulated earth, 
when, by taking up the rope, the driver draws 
back the handle, collects his load as before, pro- 
ceeds tothe spot which is to receive it, and the 
horses are never for a moment delayed. 

The saving of time and labour, in filling, and 
emptying, gives this implement a decided supe- 
riority over the cart ; nor is the ground so much 
injured by this, as by wheels. How well may it 
be applied in manuring a field with compost from 
the head ridges ; and how valuably, in most ca- 
ses of levelling, either in the farm or the de- 
mesne? 

Having formed the broad sets as has been 
mentioned, by means of this valuable implement, 
the next.chief care was to get rid of the surface- 
water, by cutting trenches across them with the 
spade, where required, and by clearing up all 
the -id ditches to give it free passage, an opera- 
tion repaid by the manure thus procured, which 
being turned ard exposed to the atmosphere for 
a season, was spread upon the surface with good 
effect. The improvement of this land, how- 
ever, was only to be compassed through the 
medium of a perfect fallow. In autunfiithe fields 
received a light nioup ing and harrowing, and 
the sets were then for-aed: in December, a deep 
ploughing, to lay #¥%e -soifup high tothe influ- 
ence of the frost ; at which period the transverse 
furrows were cut to let the water run off. In 
March another deep ploughing and harrowing, 
after which the manure raised from the ditches 
was spread upon the surface, so as to preserve 
the rounded form of the sets. In August, quick- 
lime was spread in @ pulverised state, at the 
rate of sixty hectolitres to the mesure, about one 
hundred and fifty-six bushels (Winchester) to 
the English acre; and laid under, by a light 
ploughing. This terminated the preparation, 
and the succession of crops took place as follows 


1st year Winter ae 


2d. Beans and Flax, 
equal moieties, 

3d. Winter barley, with a moderate application 
of urine, in the spring, 

4th. Beans, vetches, and turnips, 

5th. Wheat or oats, with clover, 

6th. Clover, manured with ashes, 

7th. Clover cut once, and ploughed under, 

Sth. Potatoes, with farm yard manure, 


From this the same succession begins again ; 
but the land received a second dressing of lime. 
The greatest attention was paid to the clearing 
up of all channels, for the water to pass freely ; 
great attention also, as is always the case in 
Flanders, to the removal of weeds, and that the 
foregoing operations both of ploughing and sow- 
ing, should be performed in dry weather. 

By these means, this intelligent gentleman 
succeeded in producing crops that amply repaid 
him his entire cost, and enabled him eventually 
tolet the farm to a good tenant, in the propor- 
tion of seven to three beyond the original rent. 


No manure, but the 
previous liming, &c. 
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Domestic Keonomy. 
SXPERIMENTS IN REARING POULTRY. 
REMARKS ON THE CAUSE OF THE GAPES IN 
CHICKENS, AND THK BEST METHOD OF AVOID 
ING.—With Editorial notes thereon. 
O THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


se 





Dear Sir, . 
It has heretofore been the received opinion, 
that the disease called the gapes in chickens, is 
produced by a worm in the throat* or wind pipe, 





* Whether worms in the throat, be the cause, 
or consequence of the gapes we will not say ; but 
we incline to think the former—because no lon- 
ger since than Jast summer, when passing a few 
weeks in his native county, the Editor saw a 
chicken expire with this disorder, and immedi- 
ately examined its throat, and found there a 
multitude of very small red worms yet living, 
sufficient of themselves, obviously, to cause dif- 
ficulty and stoppage of respiration—whether 
they originate in the stomach, or are picked from 
the ground, we do not know—but we do know; 
because we have assisted when a boy, in apply- 
ing the remedy, that the smoke of tobacco, ad- 
ministered as described in vol. 1, page 231 of 
this journal, is an effectual cure for the disorder. 

Among poultry women, it is an axiom, not to 
let young poultry go abroad very carly in the 
day—it may be that, if the worms are picked 
from the earth, the sun drives them below the 
surface, That there is something in old dung- 
hills, unpropitious to the rearing of barn-door 
fowls, is well’known, for it is invariably found, 
that they succeed best, where new establish- 
ments are@made on new ground—doubtless, too, 
the vermin that infest old pou:try houses are de- 
structive of the health and life, both of young 
and old fowls, ploughing up and removing the 
surface of old dung hills—frequent and thorough 
cleansing, by white washing and other means, of 
the nests, coops, &c. &c. are indispensable pre- 
cautions. Millet, we are told, is for foultry, 
birds and mice, the most acceptable food that can 
be put in their way—and they are, it may be pre- 
sumed, good judges of what is suitable for them. 

While on this subject, let us add a werd on 
the subject of 

INCUBATION. 


which increasing in size, as the disease progress- 
«Ss, produces suffocation and death. I differ from 
iis opinion, and so far from supposing that the 
worm produces the disease, I believe that the 
disease-produces the worn if indeed there is a 
worm at all. My reason#follow—some years 
since, I removed trom the city of New York, to 
a part of the country, where I had not the con- 
venience of a butchers’ stall or cart, and al- 
though I had a good ice house, yet it was not at 
all times convenient to killa calf, sheep, or lamb, 
and I therefore, after the first year, paid consi- 
derable attention ‘to the raising of poultry—I 
succeeded pretty well with ducks, geese, and tur- 
keys, but the common barn door fowl baffled all 
my skill and care—I tried every thing I had 
heard or read of, as recommended—nothing an- 
swered—die they would, and die they did. I 
became discouraged, and determined to adopt a 
plan of my own, and if I failed, then to give it 
up entirely—what that plan was, I had till the 
following season to mature; summer, autumn, 
and winter, each brought their labours and cares 
toa farmer—I thought occasionally of my chick- 
ens, but it was merely a thought—at length, 
about the first week in March last, the boy who 
I deputed to collect the eggs, brought me word, 
that one hen had taken to her nest, in a few days 
he said two others wanted to set, I put under 
each, on the same day, eleven eggs—they brought 
out between them, twenty-five chickens; the 
plan I then adopted, was this—I put one hen, and 
eight chickens in a coop, with bars in front, sothat 
the chickens could have free ingress and egress ; | 
this coop I put ina dry and healthy situation—! 





that do not sit constantly, but trust chiefly to the 
heat of the sun, as the crane, heron, ostrich, &c. 
&c. the temperature of the eggs is probably be- 
low 104 degress. 

The full period of the hen in this country, is 
known to be 2) days. In warmer clima.es 1. 1 
said to be aday ortwo less. The following table 
was compiled by Count Morozzo, in a letter from 
him to Lacepede, to show the periods of incuba- 
tion, compared with those of the life of certain 
birds. 











It happened the other day, that in company 


with a pair of charming young ladies from the) Bustard, 


country, we volunteered our services, to recom-| Duck, . 
mend them to a pair of clever young fellows, who) 


had solicited our aid in the same way; but 
we required, as the condition of our good offices, 
that these fair nymphs should submit, to an ex- 
amination on certain gears house wifery-know- 
ledge, and accordingly amongst other questions, 
we catechised them on the time of incubation, 
and the number of eggs to be committed to differ- 
ent fowls. 

They went through the examination passably 
well, much better than some young lawyers we 
have known, but being deficient in some particulars 
we here submit for the benefit of themselves, and 
others, the following table, which we would 
have learned by fractice, as certainly as they 
learn their mui(tiflication table, if they would 
prepare themselves as thev ought, to obey the 
ruling impulse of nature, and the special in- 
junction of scripture which—we need not quote 
it. 

The proper heat for hatching a hen’s egg, is 
104 of Farenheit, to which degree the surface 
of the body of the hen, will raise the thermome 
ter when she sitsupon her eggs. In those birds, 








NAME OF THE BIRD. Reriod of thouka, Denton of Udit 
rr ee 42 days  jabout 200 yrs 
Parrot,, . «<« - 40 100 years 
RE N.S em 30 80 or more 
BOG, 6 ese eo 

hehe ~ not known 

oe aN 30 

“SUeeey, «ss 30) 
Peacock, . e=a 26 to 27 25 to 28 
Pheasant, ’ 20 to 25 18 to 20 
ES ee 20 100 or more 
Nightingale, 19to 20 17 to 18 
“ern 19to2l |12t0 15 
Pigeon, ° 17to18 (16to17 
Canary, .. « 1Stol4 {13 te 14 
Goldfinch, | 13t014 [18 to 20 





To FATTEN POULTRY.—The coops in which 
poultry are fattened, should be kept constantly 
clean, and furnished with gravel, but no water— 
corn meal mixed with water, being the best diet. 
Thirst will prompt them to eat more than they 
would otherwise do, in order to get the water 
with which the food is moistened. This should 
be put on clean boards, which ought to be with- 
drawn and washed, whenever used. 

To capon cocks.—Make an incision with a 
sharp knife, under the lowest rib, lay hold of 
the parts to be extracted, and cutting them away 
|with sharp scissors, put a stich or two in the 





the other two hens and fourteen chickens, I put 
in another coop, which coop I put in a rcom, in 
an out building; the chickens would go in and 
out the coop as they liked, but were confined to 
the room—lI fed all, as well those out doors as 
those in the room, on cracked corn—they all 
throve well for about a week, when those in 
doors began‘to droop, and refused their food ; this 
I changed to mashed potatoes and Indian meal 
mixed together, and every two or three days, if 
the weather was fine, let them out an hour or 
two at mid day to get gravel, and this brought 
them too. In about twelve days, those I kept 
out doors, began to show symptoms of the dis- 
ease, the gapes—they all had it but one, five 
died, two I saved with great nursing, and the 
eighth, a vigorous cock chicken, escaped it en- 
tirely—thus much for those out doors. Out of the 
fourteen in doors, one died apparently of a de- 
cline, evidently not the gapes, the others were 
healthy—but in order further to test the experi- 
ment; when the sixteen were about four weeks 
old, I took indiscriminately eight of them, and 
one hen from the room, and put them out doors 
in another coop, distant from the first out door 
hen and her chickens, so that no intercourse 
could be had between the brouds—in about one 
week, four of them took the disease, one howe- 
ver only died—I did not lose one of those I kept 
in the room—they were let out when full feath- 
ered, and when the weather had become settled 
and mild. ‘ 
The conclusion ave drawn from these ex- 
periments is, that the dampness of the ground, 
the cold winds, and rains of the spring produces 
the disease—that the gapes is to chickens, what 
the hives is to children, browzht on the same 
way, by expesure to cold—having the same 
symptoms—the same difficulty of breathing— 
the same death by suffocation. 

1 had last fall a further opportunity of testing 
my opinion—about the middle of November, two 
hens, having stolen their nests, brought out 
twelve chickens—I put them all with one hen, in 
a room, letting them out occasionally for gravel, 
&c.—four were taken off by rats, the other eight 
are now living. 

You are at liberty to publish the above, if you 
think it worthy an imsertion in your interesting 
and valuable paper. 

Db. Cc, 

West-Chester, N. Y. March 10th, 1824. 


AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Agricultural Society of the 
Valley, heid in the Court House at Winchester, 
March 6, 1824, Huvcu Hoimes, President, 
Wa. M. Barton, Vice president. 

The meéting being called to order, the presi- 
dent delivered his annual address. Whereupon, 
it was resolved unanimously, that the thanks of 
the meeting be returned to the president for the 
same, and that a committee of two members do 
ask acopy for the press, and that it be published 
in the Winchester papers, and the American 
Farmer. 

Upon motion of the vice-president, the follow- 
ing members were admitted : 

Henry S. Turner, Bushrod Taylor 
Robert Heterick, Daniel Hartman, 
Josiah Lockhart, Adam Kerns, 
Archibald Magill, Joseph Tuley, 
Samuel Swane, John M. Brome, 

A letter from Dr. Mease, ex-president of the 
Philadelphia Society, addressed to R. K. Meade, 
was and ordered to lie on the table. 

Anim t communication on the improve- 
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ment of the breed of sheep, embracing several 
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other useful objects, accompanied by several] for the same, into the hands of the treasurers, by divine authority ? Although thus fortiied, 
samples of his very superior wool, was received the price to be regulated by costs and charges. | we donot claim for it a superiority which wii do 
from R. K. Meade, and ordered to be recorded. The society then adjourned sine die. injustice to other employments, spring.ng, 1) the 


A communication from Wm. M. Barton was 
read, and ordered to be printed in the Winches- 
ter papers. " 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year ; when the following 
were declared chosen: 


HUGH HOLMES, President, 

WM. M. BARTON, Vice president, 

JOHN M. BROME, 7reas. vice E. M’ Guire, 

declined, 

THOMAS CRAMER, Secretary. 
Corresponding Committee, afifiointed by the Pre- 
sident. 

Henry St. G. Tucker, 


Alfred H. Powell, 
Richard K, Meade, 


John Macky, 
Robert M’Candless, 
A letter from Judge Buel, of Albany, to Wm. 


*M. Barton, was read, and ordered to be record- 


Mr. John M/‘Alister, at bis request, was re- 

leased from his duties as a member of this soci- 
ety. : 
% letter from Dewitt Clinton, of Albany, to 
Wm. M. Barton, accompanied with a very in- 
teresting paper from Eral Stinson, president of 
the Agricultural Society of Saratoga County N. 
Y. was received and ordered to be recorded. 

Two letters from Mr. Skinner of Baltimore, to 
William M. Barton, were read, and ordered in 
part to be recorded. 

An order made at a former meeting, for pub- 
lishing the proceedings of this society, in a pain- 
phlet form, is hereby ordered to be rescinded. 

Upon motion of Mr. Heiskell, it was resolved 
unanimously, that the thanks of this society be 

iven to Elkanah Watson, president of the 
Berkeshire (Mass.) Agricultural Society, for his 
valuable present of a pamphlet containing the 

roceedings of that society. 

The following resolution was introduced by 
Wn. M. Barton, and passed unanimously: Re- 
solved, That this society do appoint seven trus- 
tees annually, whose duty it shall be, or any three 
of them, whenever called upon by any member, 
to visit his farm, and make report of the general 
management of the same, &c. &c.; and also to 
receive from the secretary all communications 
made to the society by any of its members, or 
any other person ; and transmit such immediate- 
ly to the editors of the American Farmer and 
Winchester papers for publication. 

It was resolved after some discussion, that the 
president do make the appointments, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were selected: Joseph Kean, 
John Heiskell, David Ridgeway, Wm. M. Bar- 
ton, Thos. Nelson, Joseph Hackney, William B. 
Page. ; 

Upon motion Resolved, That Sydnor Bailey, 
Esg. and Cuthbert Powell, Esq. of J.oudon county, 
be appointed honorary members of this society. 

The following members were appointed a com- 
mittee of arrangement to form a scheme of pre- 
miums, to be presented at the next meeting in 
August, viz: H. St.G. Tucker, Wm. M. Bar- 
ton, Joseph Kean, A. H. Powell. 

On the back of the pamphlet, sent by Elkanah 
Watson, Esq. to this society, was a description of 
a species of wheat, introduced into Massachusetts, 
which is found peculiarly fitted to resist the Hes- 
sian fly, from the hardness and solidity of its 
stalk, thereby opposing resistance to the pecaliar 
location of this insect. It was therefore resolved, 
that Wm. M. Barton be appointed to procure fif- 
ty bushels of said wheat, and to distribute the 
same among the members of this society, not ex- 
ceeding two bushels to each, who will first pay 





HUGH HOLMES, President. 
THOMAS CRAMER, secretary. 





Note by the Secretary. ; 

Mr. Stepher M‘Cormick, of Auburn, Fauquier 
county, intended to present to the society the 
model of a newly invented plough, differing in 
some respects from the ploughs which he has 
heretofore been in the habit of successfully ma- 
nufacturing. He did not arrive in time to be pre- 
sent at the meeting ; but a few of the membérs 
had the pleasure to see his model (which for 
neatness and beauty could not be excelled) and 
to hear him explain, with neatness and precision, 
the principles upon which it was constructed. 
It was quite satisfactory to them, that his plough 
was formed on true principles, and they were 
decidedly of opinion, as far as they were capahile 
of judging, that in light (or heavy) soils, clear of 
rocks or stones, his invention is well calculated 
to plough the land deep and turn it well ; but 
their opinions could not be changed as to the ab- 
solute and indispensable necessity of attaching a 
coulter to the point of the share, to serve as a 
brace toit in resisting the shocks to which it is 
liable in our rough country. They were also 
much tified to learn, that it is the intention of 
Mr. M'Cormick to visit the society at their next 
fair, and to become a competitor for the best 
plough. He also proposes to bring with him a 
new invention for the purpose of ascertaining the 
weight which is necessary to propel ploughs, 
called an angular balance. 


Winchester, March 10, 1824. 
Sir—By a resolution of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley, passed at their last meeting, 
we were requested to apply to you, for a cepy of 
your eloquent and interesting address, delivered 
before the society as their presiding officer. We 
therefore request a copy for publication. 
Respectfully your obedient servants, 
JOHN HEISKELL. 
ALFRED H. POWELL. 
The Hon. Hucw Hoimes. 





Winchester, March 10, 1824. 

I yield to the wishes of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley, by sending you a copy of the 
address, which I regret is not more worthy of 
their acceptance. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
HUGH HOLMES. 
To Messrs. PowE.Lt and HsIskELL. 


ADDRESS. 

It is a subject, fellow citizens, of gratulation, to 
mark the spirit of emulation, manifested at the 
last meeting, in competing for the premiums dis- 
tributed, for the first time, by our society. If, in 
the infancy of our institution, such a spirit has 
been awakened, what may we not expect in its 
progress to maturity, and the exertion of its en- 
ergies to prevent that spirit from slumbering into 
the torpent state in which we found it at our 
commencement ? As we are bound, collectively 
and individually, by the ties of patriotism, bene- 
volence, and philanthropy, to encourage and foster 
improvements in agriculture, and the arts con- 
nected wit’: it, so we have incurred a responsibi- 
lity to the public, to use every exertion, tending 
to the fulfilment of these objects. Agriculture 
was the first employment of man, coeval with his 
creation, and by command of God, who required 
him to subdue the earth. Is it not, then, a holy 
office in which we are engaged,—aiding and as- 





sisting in this great work, commanded to be done, 


progress of society, out of its density of popula- 
tion, and natural advantages for acquiring wealth. 
No! We seek only an ancillary association with 
commerce and manufactures, preserving an equi- 
librium of interest, so far as government holds 
the balance. Without farther touching the 
question which seems now to agitate our national 
councils, I will proceed to present a few ideas 
more immediately connected with the object of 
this address. 

Curtailing the expense of transportation of a 
crop to market, adds to the nett value of that 
crof, and also to the soil which produces it, 
Whatever may be the facilities employed, either 
turnpike roads or canals, a reduction of one halt 
of the present price of carriage, where such con- 
veniences do not exist, may fairly be estimated 
to follow. A well cultivated field of wheat, may 
produce twenty bushels, which will make four 
barrels of flour,—the carriage of which to mar- 
ket, from this Valley, will average at least $1 50 
cents per barrel. But the reduction of one half, 
from the improvement of roads or canals, is 75 
cents per barrel; therefore there would be a 
saving of three dollars in the carriage of the 
produce of this acre to market, to be added to, 
instead of being subtracted from its present 
value, thus proving the first branch of the pro- 
position. 

This saving of three dollars per acre, annually, 
adds tothe value of the cultivated acre, that sum, 
of which three dollars is interest, viz. $50. But 
if this seems to be an incredible result, (and it is 
admitted to be so, as it regards the entire tract 
or plantation) strike off five-sixths for the idle 
shifts, varieties of crop, and woodland, and there 
will be left $8.33 per acre, additional value to 
the entire tract. Thus it will be seen, gentlemen, 
how the functions of the arteries and veins of the 
human body, contributing to its health and 
existence, correspond with those of roads and 
canals in the body politic, preserving its salutary 
state ; and yet we have hitherto preferred to la- 
bor under a consumption of nearly one-fourth ef 
the product of our farms, sooner than incur a 
present evil, for a distant good, by beginning the 
great work of improvement. When interest, 
because indirect, ceases to be the impulse to hu- 
man action, how long, my fellow citizens, will it 
be, before we discover the antidote to this slum- 
bering lethargy? Alas! I fear it will be found 
that “ then there is no balm in Gilead—no nhysi- 
cian there.” 

Blighted in our hopes and prospects, as to our 
principal crops for many years, sometimes de- 
stroyed or injured materially, by the Hessian 
fly, and then by frost, or both, no effectual reme- 
dy has hitherto been known to us. Now I feel 
great pleasure in communicating to the society, 
some information received during the past win- 
ter, from Mr. Elkanah Watson, president of the 
Berkeshire Agricultural Society, in Massachn- 
setts, together with his pamphlet, entitled, * His 
tory of the rise, progress, and existing state o* 
that society.” On the back, or cover of this 
pamphiet, will be seen a list of seventeen varie- 
ties of grain, just then arrived from the south of 
Spain, (1819); beginning with No. 1., styled 
“ hard white wheat”; opposite which is an. as- 
terisk referring to a manuscript note, I presume, 
by the author, whick I copy verbatim. ‘“ This 
wheat is now successfully cultivated (from the 
above sample) in some of the western counties 
in the state of New York ; its stem is small and 
so compact, as completely to resist the Hessian 
fly, as has been abundantly proved this year— 





growing by the side of other fields of wheat, 
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which suffered greatly.—The grain is full— 
large, as hard as flint—with a thin husk, and 
makes the very best of flour—as white as snow. 
It resists the winter better than any other, and 
ripens fourteen days earlier.” If the experiment 
of growing this wheat by the side of other fields 
and its succeeding when its neighbors was de 

stroyed, be not conclusive as to its resistance of| 
the fly, (because we have seen that to happen| 
with &elds of wheat, both of the same sort,) yet, 
from the character of the stem, it is highly pro-| 
bable the fiy would not select it as a locaticn,| 
congenial to its propagation. The account of} 
this wheat, now detailed, is so imposing, and! 
from so respectable and disinterested a source, | 
that it is submitted to the society to decide! 
whether it will lend its agency to procure a quan | 
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manufacturers, and neglecting the sound advice 
of Adam Smith— 

““ Whatever tends to diminish in any country 
“the number of artificers and manufacturers, 
“tends to diminish the home market, the most 
‘*important of all markets for the rude produce 
“of the land; and thereby still further to dis- 
‘** courage agriculture.” 

This maxim, one of the soundest in the whole 
range of political economy, is an eternal reproach 
to our policy, and an eternal eulogium on that of 
Great britam, Ours has at every stage of our 
progress, been in direct hostility with it. Where- 
as, itis almost the only important maxim of the 
Wealth of Nations, which is undeviatingly car- 
ried into operation by great Britain. It ought to 
be engraven in letters of gold over the chair of 


tity of it worth distribution ; or leave it to indivi |the speaker of the heuse of representatives, and 


dual enterprise. 
attributed to it, we can render no greater benefit 
to the agricultural interest of our country, than | 
by a successful experiment of its use. While we 
are on the subject of this destructive insect, Hes- 
sian fly, I will take the liberty of warning the 
public of an error generally prevalent, but by no 
means one of much consequence. An _ insect 
much resembling the Hessian fly, will often be 
found, even in winter, in, or rather a little above, 
every joint of the wheat straw,—in the different} 
stages of maggot, chrysalis and parent: it occu | 
pies the hollow tube of the stalk, and (unlike the} 
fly) not the lamina; of course it does but little! 
injury, as I perceived from a bunch of wheat, fur- | 
nished me by my worthv friend, the vice-president. 
This insect, I was,informed by a gent!eman in 
Fairfax county, a nice and critical observer of | 
these things, is called the joint worm, and not 
the Hessian fly. Some entomologists having 
falien into this error, as I deem it, these remarks 
are thrown out for their, or my correction, i 

I am sorry, brother farmers, that I have so lit-| 
tle to lay before you, cheering to you, as tillers of | 
the earth. In the ew ect before us, there isa 
frightful era, full of suffering humanity, and por- 
tentous forebodings, which may reach us, but 
which we hope God may avert. In one portion 
of Europe, liberty has been prostrated by the 
arm of despotism ; in another she lies bleeding, 
—shrouded in death, and bathed in blood —His- 
tory will record the epoch in its blackest page, 
and warn posterity to avoid a repetition of the 
dreadful scene. We must abide the gathering 
storm, and it driven from the repose of our own 
vine and figtree, breast it when it breaks, like 
men determined upon the salvation of their free- 
dom,—heaven’s best gift to man. Inthe mean 
time, by the practice of economy and industry, 
we may struggle through the embarrassing times, 
and avoid the error which led to them. 

An appeal to the charity and sympathy of the 
society becomes necessary ; and as an apology for 
the poverty and brevity of this address, I offer 
the awful affliction of a wife, occurring some 
’ six weeks since, and a continuance of her ago- 
ny even to this hour. 


—— ton 
For the American Farmer. 


ExTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PAMPHLET 





ENTITLED ‘*‘ A WARNING VOICE TO COTTON 
AND TOBACCO PLANTERS, AND GROWERS OF 
GRAIN.” 


Pernicious ofieration of our present system on 
the interests of the Tobacco Planters. 
Having, as I trust, established the utter impo- 
licy of our system as regards our cotton planters, 
I proceed to detail its effects on the t bacco plan- 
ters, by glutting the foreign markets, the inevita- 





ble consequence of the depression and ruin of the 


If it will answer the purpos¢ |that of the president of the Senate. 


I begin with tobaeco— 

Our export of this article in the year 
1817, was 62,365 hhds., which, by 
treasury returns, averaged 148 dol- 
lars per hhd. and amounted to 

Next year we increased the quantity 
to 84,337 hhds. and glutted the mar- 
kets so completely, that the price fell 
to $117, and the amount was only 


$9,230,020 


9,867,429 





Last year we exported a still great- 

er quantity, no less than 99,009, 

hhds. at about $63.48 per hhd. 

which amounted to 6,282,672 

Thus an jncrease of about 20 per cent. in the 
cent.in the amount! For 16,840 hhds. we re- 
ceived but $59,534!! 

What an astonishing fact! What a mortal 
stroke at the policy of Mr. Garnet, noticed be- 
low, to increase our imports, that our exports 
may be likewise increased! What a lesson on 
political economy! Will our statesmen profit by 
it? It is, alas for the country ! improbable. 

Here we see a regular reduction of the price 
from year to year. In 1823, it was not near half 
what it was in 1817—a little more than half what 
it was in 1818—and two-thirds of the price of 
1819. 

The markets of Europe are glutted with this 
staple, which is a complete drug every where, 
and likely so to continue, except the finer quali- 
ties, which are scarce. ‘Lhe statements of the 
Liverpool merchants hold out the most gloomy 
prospects for the present year, in consequence of 
the extraordinary surplus in all the foreign mar- 
kets. The stock in Europe, at the close of the 
last year, was 75,000 hhds. being 10,000 hhds, 


Thus while we increased the quantity above 33)above one year’s consumption.* 


per cent. we increased the amount only about 7 
percent. This is somewhat like realizing Dean 
Swift’s arithmetic. 

‘The quantity exported to Great Britain in 1818 


|was more than double that of the preceding 


year. In 1817, 14,500 hhds.—in 1818, 31,200. 
When the influence of the British markets on 
our staples is considered, this fact will fully ac- 
count for the reduction of prices. 

Distress spread almost universally throughout 
Virginia in 1818—19, in consequence of the heavy 
reduction of price. Most of the shippers were 
severely crippled—many of them entirely ruined. 
The losses of the planters, in consequence of the 
bankruptcy of the shippers, were immense. 
Some of the first families were reduced toa state 
of extreme embarrassment and distress, 

In 1819, our export was 69,427 hhds. 

—the price »>110—and the amount $7,636,970 
In 1820, we once more glutted the fo- 

reign markets by shipping 83,940 

hhds. ‘The price fell to about 495 

—and the amount was only 
In 1821, we exported 66,858 hhds. 

which is the maximum that the 

consumption of Europe requires, 

But the glut of the preceding year 

operated to reduce the price to 

about 84 £%—and the amount was 
In :1822, we again glutted the markets 
by an export of 83,169 hhds. which 
produced a further reduction to 


about 74,5°.* The proceeds were 


7,968,600 


5,648,962 


6,222,838 





* “Fine Virginia leaf, in consequence of its 
“ scarcity, is as high as at this time last year, 
** whilst common qualities, both of Virginia and 
“ Kentucky, are } to 4 per Ib. lower, and Ken- 
“tucky leaf in fiarticular is extremely difficult 
“of sale, as few of our manufacturers will use 
“it? W. & J. Brown & Co. Liverpool, 31st 
December, 1822. ; 

“The importations of tobacco into the king- 
“dom generally last year, are about two thirds 
“more than that of the former year—and the 
“ importations into Liverpool nearly double. The 
“stock in Liverpool is avout 1600 hhds. and in 
“the kingdom generally about 9000 hhds. more 
“than at the commencement of last year.” W, 
M. Dunean & Son, Liverpool, January Ist, 
1823. 





* “ Tobacco is very unsaleable, and lower than 
“qwe have ever before tnown it. The exports 
“from the United States have so overwhelmed 
** every market in Europe, that there is a»solute- 
‘**ly no outlet for exportation from this country, 
‘and no prospect of the stock on hand being con- 
‘sumed in it. We have upwards of 31,000 hogs- 
* heads'in Britain and Ireland, whilst the con- 
“sumption does not exceed 14,000 hogsheads ' 
“* The stock on the Continent is estimated at 44,000, 
“ maxing a total stock in Kurone of 75,000 hogs- 
“heads, being 10,000 more than one year’s con- 
“sumption ! Under such circumstances, imme- 
“diate improvement in this article would appear 
“ impossible.” Curwen & Hagerty, Liverpool, 
December 31, 1823. 

“ Virginia leaf, of good and fine quality, con- 
“* tinues to sell firetty readily, and at high prices, 
“principally for shipment to Ireland ; middling 
** qualities are also become more saleable ; but for 
**the low descriptions, there is no demand either 
‘“‘ for exportation or for home use.” did, 

“ The consumption has not been keeping pace 
“with the growth ; and unless the injury sustain- 
‘ed by the last croft in Virginia and Maryland, 
“cause a diminution in the supply, the general 
‘“‘ prospects do not seem to be favourable, more 
“especially for the inferior qualities, which, of 
*‘all descriptions are abundant every where.” 
Cropper, Benson & Co. Liverpfiool 1st. Month, 
10th, 1824. 

“The state of tobacco during the month has 
“been so very flat and uninteresting as to admit 
‘of little comment; the sales which have been 
“ principally to meet the wants of the Irish mar- 
“ket, amount to 730 hhds., and the import during 
“ the same freriod has been 939 hhds. In London 
‘the article has likewise been almost entirely 
“neglected—the ofierations there have been con- 
“ fined to two recent sales by auction, which went 
“off at a decline of 44 a 1d fer lb. upon pre- 
“vious quotations.” Archibald Gracie, Junr. 
Liverpool, 31st January, 1824. 

“ The sale for tobacco is very heavy, and the 
“‘ prices quoted are in a great degree nominal ; 
“the only demand experienced, (which is, how- 
“ ever very limited,) is for prime leafand stem- 
“med, for the home trade.” Uamei Buchanan, 
Liverpool, 7th February, 1824. 





“Tobacco is uncommonly flat and heavy, and. 


quantity, produced an increase of only one per 
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Yet Mr. Garnet, wholly disregarding this ap- 
palling state of things, as regards the staple of 
his state, as well as cotton, lately contended in 
Congress, that the reason of the decline of our 
exports was the high duties to which foreign 
goods are subject! and that if they were reduced, 
it would increase the demand for our staples 
abroad! notwithstanding the strong and palpable 
facts, that our imports exceed our exports—that 
all the markets in the world, wherever our pro- 
ductions are received, are almost constantly glut- 
ted with them—and that, in consequence of this 
giut, the prices have been regularly and most ruin- 
ously reduced. When the legislators of a great na- 
tion enter on the performance of their duties in 
a state of mind so wholly unprepared for the 
pertormance of those duties, and with views so 
radically unsound, it cannot be wondered at, that 
a general distress overspreads the face of the 
land—and that the true panacea for our evils, the 
building up a domestic market for the produc- 
tions of the earth, is as ardently opposed as it was 


during the wars of the French Revolution, when, 


the European demand for our great staples, pre- 
vented the natural consequences of our unwise 
and pernicious system from developing them- 
selves. 





“the few sales effected are at very low rates, 
“even under my quotations, when pressed on the 
“market.” Daniel Buchanan, Liverfiool, 14th 
February, 1824. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





M A RK L, 
ITS APPLICATION AND EFFECTS ON VARIOUS 
SOILS. 
Prince George, March 12th, 1824. 
DEaR SIR, 


Having been some time from home, I did not} 
until to-day, see the call on me in the American| 


Farmer of February 27th, and the private note 


| The great benefactor of agriculture, on the 


have 1 found that “asecond marling is followed by 
results proportionable to the first,’? nor will its 
mode of oficration justify such expectations. In 
every thing else stated by Agrestis, his experience 
of the effects of marle, agrees entirely with mine. 
The improvement is evidently progressive, and 
I believe, will continue to increase, until the soil ny 
is brought to its maximum of productiveness, or/this day witnessed. The great importance of 
until the new accumulation of vegetable matter,!the subject, to which I beg leave to call your at- 
and of got coms greeny.) yi a second dres~ tention, can hardly be questioned. In fact, by 
sing of marie, which ¢#en will operate in the much the largest proportion of the territory o! 
same way, aud with as much profit, as the first almost every country is devoted to the breeding 
— , fF f ye ‘4 land the maintenance of its live stock. Out ot 
he cleansing elect of mari Is also evidcnt.-|the 18 millions of acres which Scotland contains 
eg igi wap tong cr ype oer steno Wager cpmed-s maimed Sy oye 
idestroyed at once, when the ‘soil is made calca- ei at oy pte soil ee Ly hoe aig as = 
Shier ante ote a tie peek ivation of our soil—they supply a large propor- 
jreous. But your correspondent will not find this ition of our food—they furnish materials for clo- 
eee yey of mane’ land.to — See te alka (eae and contribute to a variety of our most 
One set of pests has been removed, only to allow jyseful accommodations. Objections have been 
janother to succeed. /Vire grass, is more benefit-| made to the idea of fattening cattle and sheep to 
ted by marl, than any ocher rane that I know of ;|the extent so frequently practised at such shows: 
and the increase of this troublesome and inde-‘hut any doubt on that head can only arise from 
sti oe ing gy a gatos oo wor of want of proper discrimination. For although, in 
Po ing, that a AF ge a erbaps the course of a number of experiments for as- 
"ha it’ may ove consi Mt6-3 “4 t qe Nee 4 certaining to what degree animals can be fattened, 
as J find it now on many parts of my land, where some excesses, from a spirit of rivalshi 
; ; 7 pars @ & . p Pp, may 
rh one gn ngempalsnp 4 acl cr ll megng Meeps ry 
° : . 3 must be derived from the knowledge which is 
part of the country, and there is not any where thus obtained regarding the means of fattening 
ar wf be Peo g peat al on the best stock, in a lesser degree, at a moderate expense, 
/neutralsoils, which 1 suppose to have been origi-/and calculated for general consumption.” 


nally marled by natural means. 
Your’s &c. DoS>— 
EDM. RUFFIN. FRUIT. 

It is surprising to notice the inattention of our 
farmers to their orchards.—Some think it unne- 
cessary te cultivate any fruit at all, while a larg 
proportion suffer their lands to be occupied by 
trees which will neither warm by their wood 
nor gratify by their fruit—hundreds of stunted 
apple trees may be seen cumbering the ground, 
where a little attention would have produced a 
profitable orchard. The vast cifference between 


tions of stock which a country possesses, and 
comparing theirrespective properties and defects. 
A Bakewell or a Culley, by great skill, ability, 
and perseverance, may do much in ameliorating 
any particular breed, but the improvement oi 
the general stock of a nation cannever take plac 
without such meetings as the one which we hive 








(We shall give in our next, a valuabie paper, 
onthe subject of marle, which will be very ac- 
ceptable to our readers generally, and especially 
soto our friends on the Eastern Shore of Mary 
jland.]J—Z£dit dm. Far. 

—D a 
OPINION OF SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, 
great 








from you on the same subject. I feel highly| 
gratified, that your correspondent “ Agrestis, ’| 
has experience of the correctness of my opinions; We beg respectfully, to recommend the follow- 
concerning the action and value of marl; and ing remarks, trom the highest authority, to the 
am not only willing, but consider it my duty, to|consideration of those members of the legislature 
furnish any information in my power to give,/of Maryland, who, at the last session 
which may be required on account of the imper- 


benefit to be expected from the frromotion of 
Agricultural Associations. 


however, to fatigue your readers, by repeating|in agricultural premiums. The sum asked tor 
what has already been stated ; and asthe request| would not have taxed any inhabitant of the state 
of Agrestis for information, is general, I shall) the fiftieth part of one cent, and would have had 
confine my remarks to the particular subjects/the «fect of an agricultural society in each coun- 
suggested, by his account, of the effects of marl/ty of it; but we must suppose they were right, 
noticed by him in Maryland. the ways of the wise, are said to be, often in- 
Since my former communication on this sub-|scrutabie to vulgar eyes —Edit. dm. Far. 
ject, (contained in your 3d vol.) I have marled 
more than 250 acres, or about 400 in all—and my 
longer experience has more strongly confirmed my 
opinion of the value of this manure, as well as 
the truth of the theory of itsaction. But I have 
never obtained any results so profitable as those 
mentioned by Agrestis, “that old worn out 
‘clay soils, that were literally good for nothing, 
“have been regenerated by marle alone, and pre- 
“sent the appearance of our best and natively 
“good lands.” I still believe that the use of cal- 
careous manures, will not be tound very profita- 
ble, except on lands not grazed, or which are in 
some other way furnished with vegetable matter. 
On acid soils, (not grazed,) 1 expect a dressing 
of 500 bushels of marleto the acre, to increase 
the first crop from 50 to 100 per cent.—and under 
peculiar circumstances, have attained nearly 200 
per cent. increase ; butas all such land was very 
poor, even this great improvement, leaves it 
Much inferier to natural rich soils. Neither, 





Under the auspices of the Highland Society, 
the second shew of Fat Cattle took place at Edin- 
burgh, on the 10th December last, when a great 
‘number of excellent specimens of Cattle, Sheep, 
and Pigs, were exhibited. 

At the dinner Sir John Sinclair presided, and 
on the cloth being removed, he addressed, the 
meeting as follows: 

““IT have long wished to see meetings assem. 
bled in Scotland for promoting the improvement 
of our live stock, and 1 am happy to find that, 
under the auspices of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, they have commenced in this metropo- 
lis with so much. probability of success. Such 
meetings are of great use in various respects ; 
they are the means of circulating valuable infor- 
mation—they excite a spirit of improvement, and 
much advantage is Gerived from the discussions 
which they occasion, and from the opportunities 
which they afford of viewing the various descrip- 





good and bad apples, peaches and pears, is not in 
many cases, the result of much labour and skill ; 
it is effected by some trifling attention to the tree 





| 





in its earliest stage. There are few who do not 
like good truit in its season, and good fruit is sel- 


» refused to dom out of season—yet fruit trees are seldom 
give a small donation to the Maryland Agricul- attended to, and their qualities still less mind- 


fections of my former statement. I do not wish,/|tural Society, to be distributed all over the state, |ed. 


A farmer with an orchard of 80 or 100 trees, 
is too often contented if four or five of them bear 
a palatable apple, ‘ ihe rest,’ he will say ‘ will do 
to make cider.’ Now the same attention and 
care which brought up the ninety-four bad and 
six good trees, would have produced the whole one 
hundred of the best quality—and farmers begin 
to learn, that the quality of the cider depends 
upon the apple. Some body has said that * plant- 
ing trees was among the duties which the pre- 
sent generation owes the next ;” if so, let our 
agriculturists discharge the duty towards their 
chi'dren better than our predecessors have to us; 
do not continue to cultivate trees which can pro- 
duce nothing but crabbed unpalatable fruit, mere- 
ly, because we found such in our fields, lest our 
children say ‘Our Fuarhers have eaten sour 
grapes, and owr teeth are set on edge with them.” 
Apropos, of grapes, this is the season for trim- 
ming the vines, which should be effected with 
precautions against a loss of sap. The asto- 
nishing increase of the vine in this city and vici- 
nity, shews what may be done by a little atten. 
tion, patience andcare. (rapes of a very deli- 
cious flavour now form a common dessert. The 
sume attention in this country and a little more 
patience would produce the same beneficial re- 
sults in regard to apples, pears, and peaches,— 
Our market is every season overstocked with 
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peaches; yet we have very few that are consi- of May, when the work was resumed, and the 


dered of a superior quality, while cart Joads are 
hourly exhibited, to unprovoked appetites. ‘The 
fact is, for want of due attention, a great propor- 
tion of our fruit is 
———"* Like 

To Jeremiah’s Figs— 

‘The good is very good, the bad 

‘Too bad to give the pigs.” 

The subject is worthy the attention of farmers 
and we hope they will think it is their interest to 
grow, (to use a most ungrammatical word) trees 
that will produce palatable and wholesome fruit. 

{ Philadelthia Gaz. 
—a () 
SALT. 

A specimen of coarse salt manufactured by B. 
Byington, at Salina, in the western part of this 
‘state, has lately been analysed in this city by Mr. 
G, Chilton, Chemist, and is proved to be superi- 
or in purity to any salt ever known in this mar- 
ket. The following is the statement of Mr. 
Chilton :—The specimen of cearse salt left with 
me forexamination, and which was manufactur- 
ed by Mr. Byington, at Salina, in the state of 
New York, proves by a careful analysis to be 
muriate of soda nearly pure, 1000 parts by weight 
yielded 994 parts muriate of soda, 5 oz. sulphate 
of lime, and 5 muriate of magnesia, without any 
sensible deposite of insolublesmatter. A compa- 
rative estimate of its value may be obtained 
from the following table of results of the ana- 
lysis of the different varieties of salt by Dr. 
Henry. 


1606 parts consist Pure Muriate 


of kinds of Salt. Soda 
From bay (St, Ubes, 960 
salt 3s Martins, 9591 
Z Oteron, 9644 
[ Beetch (common) 9354 
Bail’d fir’m } Scotch (Sunday) 971 
sea waters ) Lymington (common) 937 
LDitto (Cat) 988 
Crush’d Rock, 9834 
Cheshire | Fishery, 9363 
salt [Fishers S34 
Stoved, 9824 
Byington’s, 094 


It is believed that Mr. Byington’s process js si- 
wmilar to that which, in England, bas been em- 
ployed many years in the manufacture of Coarse 
Salt by artificial heat, and which salt, in that 


country, is considered inferior for the packing of 


arse 


provisions, to the Bay salt, or common c: 
salt, produced by Solar Evaporation. 


0S - 
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Mede of buildine—Its durability and econom 
bya . ; : y 
by experiment in South Carolina, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Dear Sir, 

In a letter which I had occasion to write to you 

in the beginning of the year 1821, I mentioned 

that I was about to make an experiment upon 


isé building, by the directions contained ina 


k, published by 5. W.Jolnson of New Bruns- 
wick—I commenced early in April of that year, 
building a house 14 feet square, with walls 18 
inches thick, fora dairy. It happened to be an 
extremely wet month, and it became necessary 
to stop the work, on account of the frequent 


rains, and wetness of the earth, after completing 


ane course, which remained without injury, (al- 
though not very well protected,) until the middle 





house finished. Assoon as the walls were dry 
they were rough cast without, and white washed 
within; and now, after enduring the storms of 
three winters, 1 cannot perceive that any part of 
the roughcasting, which is exposed tothe weath- 
er, has sustained the slightest injury. The pisé 
work has become as firm and solid, as the stone 
foundation upon which it stands, and I have not 
the least doubt, that the roughcasting will be as 
durable, as it would be on stone or brick walls. 
This experiment has satisfied me, that stone and 
brick are not necessary for the most permanent 
buildings, in dry situations, except for the foun- 
‘dations, 12 inches above the surface of the earth, 
or somewhat higher in those parts of the country 
where there are drifting snows. 

In July last, I built another house of this kind, 
30 feet by 16, with a chimney and partition in 
the middle, makingtwo very good and comforta- 
ble lodging rooms, for my house servants. This: 
trial has succeeded as well as the first. My or-| 
dinary field hands were the only labourers em-| 
ployed in making the pisé work of both these! 
buildings. 





I have the foundation laid for another, 
which I expect to build in a tew weeks, and when 
finished, I hope to have it in my power to tur- 
nish additional evidence, of the superiority of 
this mode of building, over every other now 
practised in this country, both for cheapness, and 
the expedition with which the work may be car- 
ried on, and inferior to none when well executed, | 
in point of durability, external appearance, and, 
lincernal comfort. The houses which I have 
wpe are small, but I am satisfied, that buildings! 
of any dimensions may be made in this way. I 
|have not experienced the difficulties complained 
\of by Mr. Cocke of Va. in a letter published in 
| Vol. 3d, page 157 of the American Farmer, and 
,am of opinion, that nothing but delay would be 
‘gained, by making the pisé work in blocks, and 
| building afterwards as with brick and mortar, in- 
isteac of building upon the foundation, according 
.to the original method. 
W. W. A. 


Statesburgh, S. C. March 13th, 1824. 
> 0 <a + 





Extracts from late English papers. 
CLYDESDALE ORCHARDS. 
The fruit in the after-mentioned orchards was 
sold on the 28th ult. (September 1823,) by public 
roup, (auction,) at the following prices, viz. 





;}Cambusnethan, the property of Rt. 

| Lockhart, Esq. of Castlehill, £175 
| Braefoot, Coltness Estate, 11 
'Garrionhaugh, do. 30 
Garrion, the property of Lord Belhaven. 9 
Dalserf, do. of Col. Campbell, 14 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Do. do. of Mrs. Patterson, 112 0 0 


cocovo 





£441 5 0 


On Saturday the fruit in the orchards of Dal- 
zell, the property of General Hamilton, were 





sold by public roup at £203 15 0 
Manse of Dalzell, Rev. Mr. Clason 58 50 
Kinniegar, Mr. Mack, 20 00 
|Carfin, Mr. Stewart, 23 00 
'Clydesmill, Mr. Craig, 35 26 
Mr. Paton’s Hamilton, 33 10 0 
Jarvieston, 18 00 


The following are the rates at which four of 
the above orchards were sold last year: 


Cambusnethan, £600 0 0 
Garrion Haugh, 170 00 
Garrion, the property of Lord Belhaven, 214 0 0 
Carfin, 38 0 0 





——— = : —. 

On the 8th August, last year, the early craw- 
‘ord were selling in the fruit market at 5s. a sleek. 
he few that have been sold this season have 
sold at 17s. a sleek. [ Query, what is a “* sléek ?”’ 


——_— 





_ The Dynanometer.—One of the most singular 
facts respecting man, determined by means of 
this instrument, is the superiority in point of 
strength of the civilized over the savage state.— 
Che tollowing is a table made from actual trial: 
STRENGTH, 

With the With the 


: Hands, Reins, 
Of Van Diemen’s Land, 306 00 
Savages) OF New Holland, 518 148 
Of Timor, 587 162 
Frenchmen, 69 2 221 
Englishmen, 7i4 23e 


_ The Dynanometer is, however, of most prac- 
tical utility as a means of ascertaining the strength 
of draught cattle. 





Draining Lakes in Holiland.—The States of the 
province of Holland opened their session on the 
7th instant. The Governor, in his speech, inform- 
ed the Assembly, that a plan for draining the 
Lake of Haarlem and the Bylmeer was under 
consideration.. He concluded by holding out a 
confident expectation of this great undertaking 
being accomplished. The lake of Haarlem, which 
communicates with the Zuyder Zee by the river 
Y., is extensive, but not deep; it is about fourteen 
miles long, and from seven totenbroad, Accord- 
ing to tradition, it was formed in the year 86u, at 
the same time that the Rhine was intercepted by 
the formation of sand banks near Catwyck; but 
some persons who have investigated the subject, 
are of opinion that this event must have taken 
place ata period considerably more recent It 
is stated in old chronicles, that an irruption of the 
sea destroyed at once seventeen villages, and, ac- 
cording to accounts published not many years ago, 
vestiges of habitations were sti!lto be seen.— 
There is a popular story of a nobleman who re- 
side€ in this part of Holland escaping from the 
great inundation, in consequence of observing a 
marine fish in one of the lakes of his estate.— 
He hence conciuded that the sea was undermi- 
ning part of the coast which served as a bul- 
wark against it, aud immdeiately removed with 
his family. A contract is concluded with regard 
tothe Bylmeer, and the works are to commence 
next spring. 

—w ) e—— 
NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATEs. 

It has been ascertained, by the Postmaster 

General, that there are five hundred and ninety 


eight newspapers published in the United States, 
viz.— 





In Maine 12 | Georgia 14 
Newhampshire 11 | Ohio 48 
Massachusetts 35 | Indiana 12 
Rhode Island 9 | Illinois 3 
Connecticut 23 | Missouri 6 
Vermont 8} Kentucky 18 
New York 137 | Tennessee 15 
New Jersey 18 | Mississippi 7 
Pennsylvania 110 | Alabama 10 
Delaware 4| Louisiana 8 
Maryland 22 | Michigan 1 
Virginia 35 | District of Columbia g 
North Carolina 10 ae 
South Carolina 12 Total, 598 


This number is ascertained, with the town or 
village in which each paper is published. There 
are probably a few scattering papers not yet re- 
ported to the Department.—.Var, Int. 
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No. 1. ] 
————————————— = = 
Statement of the Commerce of each State and 
Territory, commencing on the first day of Oc- 
tober, 1822, and ending on the 30th of Septem- 


ber, 1823. 














| Total value of Total value of 














STATES. | imports. exports, 
Maine, | 891,644 895,501 
New Hampshire, $71,770 237,705 
Massachusetts, 17,697,160 13,683,239 
Vermont, 62,242 | 236,140 
Rhode Island, 1,412,953 | 933,114 
Connecticut, 456,463 482,061 
New York, 29,421,349 19,038,990 
New Jersey, 5,933 26,064 
Pennsylvania, | 13,696,770 9,617,192 
Delaware, | 60,124 53,817 
Maryland, 4,946,179 6,030,228 
District Columbia, | 275,083 801,295 
Virginia, 681,810 4,006,788 
North Carolina, | 583,958 482,417 
South Carolina, | 2,419,101 4 6,898,814 
Georgia, 670,705 , 4,293,636 
L ouisiana, } 4,283,125 | 7,779,072 
Alabama, | 125,770 | 202,387 
Ohio, t 161 
Michigan Territ’y,| 2,159 1,010 
Florida Territory, | 4,808 | 1,510 

| 
Total, | 77,579,267 | 74,699,030 


ee 
From the New York American 





It may be well, Messrs. Editors, to give in 
your paper some explanations of the statement 
recently furnished to Congress by the Treasury, 
of the situation of the Bank United States, that 
at one view we may see the progressive improve- 


which we hardly think can be delayed beyond 
January, 1825. 


—e 0 


THE TWO STEERS raised and fattened by 
John Yellot, Jr. of Baltimere County, and which 
were sold by Caleb Turner & Son, on Friday anc 
Saturday last, weré¢ of the following ages and 
weights :— 


One six years old—wt. of Beef 1304 Ibs. 


Rough Tallow 252 
Hide 146 
One five years old—wt. of Beef 1296 
Rough Tallow 202 
Hide 150 





3331 lbs. 
[American. 
a 
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TOBACCO. 
Allegation of fraudulent packing, 
Inspection. 

In relation to this subject, it may be affirmed, 
that our readers have in it, a feculdiar concern, 
If merchants are concerned, that no imposition 
be practised by false packing, planters are yet 
more concerned, that their reputation suffers no 
detriment, by the suggestion of fraud, which has 
had no existence, or that if fraud have been com- 
mitted, the authors should be designated. When, 
if ever deceptious packing shall be practised and 
connived at by inspectors, the general character 
of the whole article from the state, will be dis- 
credited, and the reputation of the whole com- 
munity, employed in its production, will be taint- 


and unfaithful 





ment in this valuable institution, in which many 
of your subscribers are deeply interested. We 
will compare, the Loans on the Ist January 1823, 
with those for last January— 


Loans. Jan. 1825. Jan. 1824. Increase. 





On personal security, 22597034 21 24324352 66 
On funded debt, 50033 18 75596 38 
On bank stock, 6140031 6708304 92 
28796008 34 31108253 96——2312155 62 
Bills of exehange, 1964933 70- 2348429 95— 383496 25 
Specie, 4424874 48 5813694 01——1388819 53 
4084471 40 
ACCOUNT WITH DR. CR. 
Baring, 262907 89 1408953 44 
Hope & Co 9802 60 467 60 
272710 49 1409421 04 
272710 49) 
-_-— 1682131 53 


This statement exhibits the following result : 
1, An increarse on business paper to 
the amount of 
2. A difference ir the account of Ba- 
ring and Hope & Co, to the amount 
of 1682131 53 


4377783 40 


2695651 87 


Additional amount bearing interest, 


3. Notwithstanding this increase of 
business, an actual increase of spe- 


cie to the amount of 1388819 53 


This increase in loans too, during a period of 
general stagnation or business. It is very grati- 
tying to see, that this valuable institution is gra- 
dually developing its resources, and we trust the 
time is not far distant under its present judicious 
management, when the stockholders will receive 
ample remuneration for their investments, and 
the risk they have run. 

In the present situation of things, this stock is 
undeniably the best permanent investment of 
money that can be made, looking as well to the 


,ed by the improper conduct of a few of its un- 
‘worthy members, especially in the estimation of 
‘foreigners ; for the more distant the point of ob- 
'servation, the greater will be the difficulty of dis- 
ltinguishing the A/ack sheeft, and the whole flock 
‘are thus liable to be underrated, by the blemish- 
es of afew. Hence we contend, that the plant- 
ers themselves, are more interested than the 
shippers, that the inspection of their staple ar- 
jticle should be fiure and rigid, and we have no 
hesitation in declaring our thorough conviction, 
that there are few, very few, who do not feel 
and act in the fullness of thisimpression. If, as 
a class of the community, they are less acute 
and persevering than some others, in detecting 
the frauds perpetrated against them ; none re- 
volt more instinctively at the idea of committing 
ahy. 

It is not then on light testimony, or a partial 
disclosure of circumstances, that we should put 
abroad rumours of fraud and collusion in packing 
and inspecting. It is hardly sufficient in these ca- 
ses to give the numbers of the hogsheads, and the 
names of the warehouses—these particulars 
ought to be accompanied with the names of the 
inspectors and filanters. It is due to them, that 
they should have an opportunity of self exculpa- 
tion ; it is no less due to all other planters, that 
they may clear their skirts of suspicion—they 
have a right to demand day and date, where re- 
putation is involved, surmises should be reduced 
to names and facts, for 


‘** Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
** The numbers of the feared :” 


We have often heard of false packing, and col- 
lusive inspection, demonstrated by a material va- 
riance between the American and the Bremen 
amples, those rumours are now presented ina 
» much more specific shape than usual, that we 








seeurity, as to the probable increase of dividend, 


are called upon to furnish our readers with the 


particulars, but we still insist that the names of the 

planters and inspectors, should in all the cases 

be given, that justice may be done in the public 
estimation and feeling to a// parties. The letter 
from Bremen, speaks of the probable change of 
samples. 

TOBACCO TRADE. 

Extract of aletier from an American genileman 
of Baltimore now in. Bremen, to a shifiper 
of tobacco in this city. 

* BREMEN, Jan. 25, 1824. 

Having been requested by Mr. Frederick 
Rodewald to examine a parcel of tobacco con- 
signed by you to him, I have found after a close 
examination, the following to be the result, be- 
tween the Bremen and American samples, viz : 
No. 125, a difference of 40 per cent. in favour of 
the American sample—+this hogshead is falsely 
hacked, as I perceived tobacco in the same, be- 
tween the American éreaks, worth about three 
or four dollars. No. 123, this hogshead is packed 
in the same manner, only much worse, therefore 
I conceive the difference to be full 66 2-3 per 
cent. No, 143, the American sample represents 
fine scrubs, worth about 14 grts. but the Bremen 
sample about 54. Nos. 132, a difference of 
20 per cent.—144, do. 40—135, do. 15—140, do, 
15—147, do. 33 1-S—137, do. 40—141, do. 15— 
134, do. 50—128, do. 25—138, do. 20—139 do. 
15. 

The above state of your tobacco evidently 
shews great fraud, which I perceive by the hhds. 
to have been principally done by the planters— 
the samples however of some, have no doubé 
been changed or the inspection has been very 
unfair. Nos. 125, 123, 143, 147, 144 and 1534, 
are infamously false fiacked, the manner of 
which, you have often seen, therefore I can only 
say it is done inthe usual way, by packing trash 
between the Inspector’s breaks in the fine tobac- 
cos. I have also found, in hhds. 7821 and 7822, 
a considerable quantity of green tobacco as lin- 
ing, which does not appear in the samples taken 
with you. 

You may depend on the samples having been 
taken correctly by Mr. R.’s coopers, as I have 
often witnessed the manner and found them to 
be correct. 

Iam sorry to communicate bad news, but hope 
this may be of service in future operations.” 

| The thirteen hhds. mentioned in the above ex- 
tract are all that were inspected at the time the 
letter was written. } 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir-—I perfectly agree with the writer in your 
paper of ‘hursday morning, signed “ A looker 
on,” that the gentleman who furnished the ex- 
tract, should not have stopped there, but should 
have given the names of all concerned; that not 
being done, I take the liberty of giving the fol- 
lowing statement of facts relative to the tobacco 
inspected at Smith’s warehouse, as they present- 
q . . 
ed themselves at the time, and leave the public 
to judge of this matter for themselves, and let 
censure fix, where censure is deserved. 


The extract alluded to, is from a letter from 
Mr. Rignal Mullekin, now in Bremen, to Mr. 
Dennis F. Magruder, of this place. 


Eight hogsheads out of thirteen mentioned in 
the extract, were inspected at Smith’s warehouse, 
and six at Calhoun’s;* how eight and six should 
make thirteen, I am really at a loss to know. 

No. 143 in the extract, made by Isaac Bowen 
of Calvert county, (IB3820)—this was a hogshead 
of seconds, sold with a large parcel from that 





* Richard Mackall, inspector. 
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county, sini inspected in the usual way—of its 
quality, L have no recollection. 

No, 1441 made by Mr. Scott of Anne Arundel 
county, (WS3993)—this was a hogshead of new 
tobacco, inspected in the usual way, and in pre- 
sence of a number of dealers, Mr. Gust. Magru- 
der among them, who saw all the breaks as well 
as the samples, {nd bought by him immediately— 
no appearance of raise or fraudulent packing, or 
mixed qualities of tobacco. 

No, 138, 139 and 140 made by Nicholas Gor- 
such of Baltimore county, (NG3909, 10 and 11) 
—these three hogshcacs were inspected in pre- 
sence of M. G. Magruder and others, and bought 
by him immediately—no appearance of fraud. 

No, 187 made by Danic! Warfield of Anne 


which it was packed; and, he must also beaware, 
that he altered the sample so asto represent and 
correspond with the tobacco in the hhd. These 
facts Mr. Dorsey ought to have stated, and then 
no inference could have been drawn prejudicial 
to either Mr. G. Magruder or myself. 


packing of tobacco, no person can doubt, who 
knows the high and estimable character of the 
author of the letter from Bremen, from which an 
extract has been published ; and, indeed, recent 
instances of detraction, one in particular, only a 
few days ago by Mr. Dorsey himself, proves, that 
similar impositions still are practised. It would 
not, however, be proper to impute the guilt in 
every instance to the planter, because it is well 
Arundel county, (DW3972)—this hogshead was|known, that many of them do not pack their to- 
in: pee +d in presence of Mr. Magruder—had|bacco themselves, but leave it to an overseer, a 
some new tobacco at one end, which Mr. M. was/black man, or a person hired forthe purpose, and 
apprised of by Mr. W. before it was opened—|jt is not unlikely that frauds in this way have been 
before shipping it, Mr. M. had the hogshead|frequently committed by those persons intrusted 
opened and the new tobacco taken out, and had it| with the packing, without the knowledge of the 
filled up with upwards of two hundred pounds of/planter. In one instance, I am satisfied, this 
good Patuxent tobacco, but of very different qua j|must have been the case—I allude particularly 
lity—ar' ended to in person by Mr. G. Magruder.'to Mr. Daniel Warfield, a gentleman, with whom 
0. 141 D made by Michael Bartholomew, of!I have long been acquainted, whose character is 
Frederick county. and inspected in the name of|/above suspicion, and in whose integrity I have 
B. L. Roop, (6R1554)-—this hogshead was in-\such entire confidence, as to warrant me in the 
spected in May, and bought by Mr. M. late in'assertion, that whoever the guilty person may 
October, or early in November, and re-inspected be, he isnot the man. 
in his presence, when his entire satisfaction was 
«xpressed at the good order and appearance of the 
tobacco. — 


No. 128 made by Nicholas Harding, (N X3386)| BALTIMORE MARKET. 
of Baltimore county—this hogshead was inspect-' PRICES CURRENT—coRRECTED WEEKLY. 


ed when but few were present, Mr. G. W. Riggs ap t : 
only recollected, who ade a standing offer for it, _W harf flour, $5 50 to $5 62 }—Howard-st. do. $5 
as well as another hogshead. The next morning 75—Best family do. retail, 7—Wheat, red, $1 
when the dealers assembled, doubts were ex-,14to $1 16—Corn, 35 cts.—Rye, 40 cts.—Oats, 28 
pressed about the good condition of it, when it to 30 cts.— Whiskey, 25 to 27—Butter, inspect 
was re-inspected in presence of many, and broke €4, 10 to 15 cts——Coal, Liverpool, bushel 40 to 
in five other separate places and well examined +49 cts.—V irginia, 28 cts.—Susquehannah, per ton 
—when it was scld to Mr. Riggs and re-sold te Mr. 56 50 to $7—Rice, per cwt. $3 75 to $4—Beet 
Gust. Magruder, Mr. Magruder having himscif northern mess, per barrel $10—Cargo, No. 1, 
offered the grower more, than was paid for it. | 38 to 8 50—do. No. 2, $6—Baltimore prime 
No. 143, 144 and 167, are represented in the $10—Bacon and hams, 10to 11 cts.—Cotton, W 
letter as “* infamously false packed.” |1. Island, 18 to 20 cts.-—Louisiana, &c. 16 to 17 cts. 
Out of these eight hogsheads, seven were in-;—-Georgia upland, 14 to 16 cts. —Alabama, 12 to 
spected in presence of Mr. Magruder, or his)! cts.—Candles, mould, 12to 13 cts.—Dipt, 10 
then partner, and who saw as much of the tobac-|to 11 cts.—Spermaciti, 25—Feathers, live, 30 to 
co as 1 did, and it is but fair to infer, that they |99 cts.—Fish, herrings, Susquehanna, $275—F all 
conceived the inspection and samples correct, or, mackarel, No. 1, to 3, $4 50 to $7—Shad, 
they would not have bought the tobacco; and fur-jtrimmed, $6 to 6 50—Flax seed, rough, per 
ther, I think I am justified in saying, that he tells bushel, 70 to 75 cts.—cleaned, cask, $8—Flax, 
his agent in Bremen, at the time of shipping it, per!b. 10 to 11 cts—Hemp, Russia, $175 ton,~ 
that he had seen all (or most) of this parce! of Country dew rot, 7 cts. per 1b.—do. water rot, 
tobacco inspected, and that he considered the 9 cts.—Hops, fresh, 35 cts. per 1b.—Hides, dry- 
samples fairly taken, and the tobacco in good ed, 15 to 19 cts. per 1b.—Hog’s lard, 12 cts. 
condition. iper lb.—Lime, per bushel, 30 to 33 cts—Lea- 
RODR. DOKSEY, ther, soal, best, 24 to 27 cts. per 1b.—do. Eas- 

hein iene, ab Metitate Win ehouse.|te™ tan, 18 to 20 cts—Lumber ooard measure- 

DEPCCLST AS. SMI S va. eh ment, cargo prices:—Of the following articles 

= we give the yard prices—Oak timber and 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. scant. $1 to 1 25—Boards all sizes, $150 to 2 
Sir—There is a passage in Mr. Dorsey’s com-|—Pine scantling, do. $1 to 1 25—Boards 4-4, 
munication, on which, I think it necessary to}$1 to 1 25—White do. 5-4, $1 75 to 2 50—do. 
make some remarks. The passage alluded to,'co, 4-4, $115 to 1 30—do. cl. 4-4, $1 80—Shin- 
is, as follows; ** No. 137, made by Daniel War-|gles, cyp 18 in., $3 to 3 50—Shingles, junip. 24 
field, of Anne Arundel county (D. W.3972)—/do. $7 50 to7 75—jun. com. $3 50 to 5—Staves, 
this hhd. was inspected in presence of Mr.Ma |W. O. pipe, $40to 45—do. hhd. $25—do. bbl. 
gruder—had some new tobacco at one end, which} $15 to 17—R. O. bbl. $15—do. hhd. $17— 
Mr. M. was apprised of by Mr. W. before it was| Wool, fleece, merino full blood, 35 to 40 cts. 





D. F. MAGRUDER. 


opened ; before shipping it, Mr. M. had the hhd. 
opened and the new tobacco taken out, and had it 
filled up with upwards of two hundred pounds of 
good Patuxent tobacco, but of very different 

uality—attended to in person by Mr. G. Magru- 
ver.” Mr. Dorsey must know, that 200 lbs. Pa- 
tuxent tobacco, if not far superior, was at least 


equal both in quality and value, to that with 


per lb.—Cropped, 28 to 30 cts—Common coun- 
try, 20 to 50 cts.—Skinner, 35 to 40 cts —Wher 
assorted and cleaned, any of the above will ob- 
tain an advance of 15 to 20 cts, 

Prices of Seed.—Orchard Grass per bushel, 
$2 50—Lucerne, per lb., 50 cents—St. Foin, do, 
do. $7—Red Clover, do. do. $5 50—Timothy, do. 





do. $4—Herds Grass, do, do. $2—Millet, do. do. 


$1—Mangel Wurtzel, do. do. $1 50—Ruta Baga, 
do. do. $1. 

Retail firices of frrovision market—Beef, prime 
pieces, 10cts.—Veal, 10 cts.—Mutton, 5 to 7 cts. — 
Turkeys, 75 cts. to -1—Geese, 50 to 56 cts. 


|—Ducks, Canvasbacks, $1 25 to 2—Ked heads, 
That great imposition has been practised in the. 


50 to 75 cts.—Chickens per pair, 50 to 624 cts. 
—Eggs, 124 cents—Butter, first quality, 20 to 
21 cts.—Turnips, per bushel, 50 cts.—Potatoes, 


‘do. 50 cts. 








For Sale. 

A valuable and well improved Farm in Frede- 
rick County, immediately adjoining the town of 
| Westminster, belonging to the estate of the late 
William Winchester, deceased, containing 330 
acres of good arable land, the whole enclosed by a 
substantial chesnut rail fence ; between 50 and 60 
acres are in thriving young timver, which has 
been preserved with great care for the last fif- 
teen years, and is now capable of furnishing an 
ample supply of wood for the farm ; about forty 
of natural meadow are now in grass, the residue 
is divided into convenient fields. The buildings 
consist of a comfortable dwelling house, barn, sta- 
bles, dairy, &c. : 

The adjoining farm being part of the same 
tract of land, containing 100 acres of prime land, 
is also offered for sale—20 acres are in fine tim- 
ber, the remainder is divided into fields of suita- 
ble size by good fences; the whole in a high 
state of improvement.—The buildings consist of 
a convenient two story brick house and kitchen, 
barn, stables, and other out houses, all recently 
erected, and in excellent zepair. hese two 
farms, to a purchaser of both, would fourm a most 
desirable establishment ; they abound with springs 
of the purest water, and it may be affirmed that 
no situation in Maryland is more remarkabie for 
its uniform healthfulness—the distance is twenty- 
e'ght miles from Baltimore, the road turupiked 
the entire distance ; and the Chambersbure mail 
stage passing through Westminster three timesa 
week, (where the passengers arrive to breakfast) 
affords a quick and easy communicatien. 

One other tract of land, containing ninety acres 
entirely in wood, lying one mile from Westmin- 
ster, on the Union Town turnpike road, is als: 
offered for sale—there are on it several springs, 
and a good proportion of natural meadow. 

The above property or any part thereof, will 
be sold free of any incumbrance whatever, either 
for cash or on acredit at reasonable prices—pos- 
sessions can be immediately given. 

Persons wishing to view the premises, will ap- 
ply to the manager on the farm, and for further 
particulars, to the subscriber in Baltimore. 

D. WINCHESTER, 

March 16, 1824. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
MARL, 
IrS PROPERTIES AND USES ON VARIOUS SOILS. 


The Maryland Academy of Science and Lite-| 
rature, an institution devoted to the promotion of| 
the useful sciences and polite letters, have re 
ceived with much satisfaction through one of its 
members, Mr. Skinner, the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, several interesting specimens of the 
natural productions of our country—many of 
which are applicable to agriculture and com- 
merce. The Academy invite the attention of 
their fellow citizens to the objects upon which 
their labours are employed—they will cheerfully 
investigate all objects in natural history which 
may be sent from the diversified soil and climate 
of the United States, and explain their history 
and uses. Among the objects already presented 
to their notice, is a box containing specimens of 
shells in a state of decomposition, which has 
been applied extensively and with great benefit 
to fertilizing the soil, under the name of marl, by 
Messrs. R. A. Goldsborough and S. T. Kennard, 
farmers distinguished for their elegant and useful 
acquiremengs and publick spirit. he Academy, 
through one of their committees, has investigated 
these specimens, and place the following report in 
the possession of the kditor of the Farmer, as the 
result of their inquiries on the subject: 








The committee appointed to examine the spe- 
cimens of supposed marl, remitted to the Acade- 
my by Mr. Skinner, from Messrs. Goldsborough & 
Kennard, beg leave to report in a more formal 
manner, what they expressed as their opinion at 
the former meeting, viz.—That the specimens 
are not to be considered as specimens of marl, 
but merely fragments of shcils, more or less 
disintegrated ; and one parcel in division, No 4., 
owes its colour to the oxyd of iron—nor can they 
discover in either of the eight specimens any 
thing to warrant the belicf that such as they are, 
they can be considered as indicating beds of marl 
from which thev have been drawn, 

Your committee, anxious, however, to throw as 
much light upon the subject as their knewledge 
will permit, and acting, they believe, in the true 
spirit, in which the society was instituted, beg 
leave to make the following additional remarks 
upon the fertilizing effects ascribed to the sub 
stances by the donors, namely that their fertiliz 
ing qualities, admitting them to be as stated, are 
conceived to depend, Ist, either upon the nature 
of the soil to which they are applied, or 2d, upon 
the properties which such substances possess of 
attracting moisture from the atmosphere, thereby 
disposing the earth to the usual operation of nature 
in vegetation, or 3dly, by their decomposition fur- 
nishing the carbonic acid gas. 

’ There is a species of vegetable mould, the fer- 
tility of which is greatly interfered with in con- 
sequence of its containing acids, which opposes 
the solution of the extractive, &c. which they 
contain—they are ordinarily called sour soils. By 
the application of lime or marl, to such soils the 
acid principle is neutralized, and the extractive, 
and other vegetable principles are thereby render- 
ed much more soluble. Carbonic acid is also 
given out during the gradual decomposition of 
these amenders, (shell, lime, or marl,) which, 
according to Mr. Henry of Manchester, Senne- 
bier, and others, is an essential pabulum of plants. 

Dr. Thomas Thomson, 4th book, chap. 3, 
treating of the effects of lime, remarks, ** Upon 
the whole then it appears that plants are fed 
chiefly by that portion of vegetable matter, which 
becomes soluble in water, and assumes the proper-' 
tiesotextractiv: ;that the quantity of it in soils must 
neither be too great, nor too small: that the at 
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soluble part of vegetable mould gradually as- 
sumes this state, either by the action of the at- 
mosphere, or of earths or salts, that the presence 
of an acid, by counteracting this change, injures 
the nourishing quality of vegetable mould, and 
that time is serviceable, partly by neutralising 
the acid, and partly by accelerating decomposi- 
tions of vegetable mould.” 

The qualities then of the specimens before us, 
are real and all important, but it is necessary, 
notwithstanding, to avoid confounding them with 
those of marl, in all their extent, as it would 
lead inevitably to disappointment at least, and 
in many cases to serious results. 

The committee, under the direction of the 
Academy, have translated from the Dictionaire 
de Historie Naturelle, the tollowing interesting 
article on marls, the production of M. Bosc, as 
it presents at once a condensed view of the che- 
mical and fertilizing properties of these interest- 
ing materials. 

The application of mar] to the fertilization of 
soils, appears to have beem practiced at a very 
remote antiquity—the Greek and Roman histo- 
rians speak of it as a very general practice, from 


animal remains, and which under such circum- 
stances act as manures, or fatteners of the soil. 

Carbonic acid, and probably other gases of the 
atmosphere, combine with the marl during its 
disintegration, but it must be admitted, that in 
this respect all is conjecture, as we have no posi- 
tive data from which we can draw conclusions. 
The result however, of the action, although in- 
explicable, is evident, and the longer marl is ex- 
posed tothe air, or the action of the gases which 
are suspended in it, the better is its fertilizing ob- 
ject tulfilled. Marls of loose texture and favour- 
ably circumstanced, willfrequently manifest their 
powers in a few months. 

Marls vary without end.in the proportion of 
their component parts, and of consequence vary 





to an infinite extent in their effects; and as the 
soils also vary, it is almost impossible to give any 
very positive rules for theiremployment. Inthe 
present state of our knowledge, however, the best 
rules for their application appears to be as fol- 
lows—1st. we should select those which are the 
most susceptible of disintegration, by the action of 
the air, &c.—and 2d. those whose composition isthe 
most opposite to the nature of the soil we wish to 





which the most advantageous results were ob- 
tained. Sernard de Pailissy, has published a 
distinct work upon the subject, and Olivier de! 
Serres, the patriarch of French agriculture,! 
speaks in exalted terms of its effects, and recom- | 
mends its employment. The agriculturists of} 
the last century combined for the purpose of ex. | 
tending its use in France, Great Britain and Ger-' 
many, but much is still to be done to render its 
application as advantageous as is desired. This 
is referable to the great expense of hauling, and 
m seme cantons or districts, to the slowness of its 
action, so slow indeed is its action, manifested in 
some soils, that the individual who marls the 
land seldom reaps the profit of his labour ; but it 
is the holder of the lease who succeeds him, who 
derives the advantage. Hence it is that in some 
districts, the tillers of land require by their lease, 
that the proprietors shall marl the soil. 

It is not only upon lands destined for small 
grain, upon which marl may be usefully spread, but 
its effects are the same, or even more advantageous 
upon meadows, pasture grounds, and gardens. 

Marls are almost every where found, because’ 
clays for the most part contain lime, and sand ; 
and on the other hand, lime is generally combined 
with clay and sand, but we can only employ with 
economy such of the two sorts, as are susceptible 
of disintegration on expo ure to the air, and more-| 


over such as are not too deep below the surface, | 


or so remote, that the expense of digging and haul- 


‘ag, would betoo great; torin well couducted agri-' 
culture the expense should always be proportion-| 


ate to the probable receipt.’ 
Coeval with the earliest introduction of marl 


improve. Thus marls which contain sand, cla; 
and lime, in equal proportions, are those which 
disintegrate the readiest. Thus we prefer those 
marls in which jime and _ sand predominae, 
when the character of the soil is clayey: and 
on the contrary, we select clayey marl, when 
we wish to impart energy to a soit in which 
lime or sand is in excess. Local experience can 
alone, in this respect, govern the prudent farmer. 
But there are theoretical means by which he 
may be greatly assisted; for example, let the 
principles we have laid down be admitted, we can 
readily analvze the soil and the marl, and the re- 
sult assures us, of the proportions in which either 
the one, or the other, constituent part obtains. 
To this end take any given weight, say two 
ounces, dry itin an oven, and reduce it to pow- 
der; the powder is then to be put into a clear 
glass vessel, and a quantity of acetous acid, (vine- 
gar) or nitric acid, (aquafortis) poured upon it, 
either of these acids will combine with the lime 
—the mixture must be set aside until settled. 
The liquor is next to be poured off, the earth left 
inthe glass must be again dried, and we can then 
ac rtain by the cair the loss it has sustained, 
which loss gives the quantity of lime which it 
contained. The quantity of lime being fixed, 
the residue of the powder is again put into a 
glass and submitted to three or four times its 
weight of clear water, and agitated or well stir- 
red, for some time. The clay will mix with the 
water, which is to be poured off before it sub- 
sides. This operation is to be repeated until the 
water comes off clear. In the bottom of the 
glass we have the san', which »eing drie! and 


up to the present day, experience has proven that weighed, will give the quantity in which it ob- 
they are completely, unfertile of themselves, and'tains, and by adding its weight to that of the 
that it is only after they have been exposed to the Jime, and deducting from the original amount, we 
air, and have become mixed with the vegetable re-'can readily estimate the proportions in which 
mains, that they augment the crop or increase the}. ,.-h of the agents exist. 

product of the soil. In many places, and parti-| Both the marl, and the soil, should be submit- 
cularly those districts, the soil of which rests 'ted to this very simple method of analysis, and 
upon a calcareous bed, of a ternary formation, by their results, the nature of the marl to be em- 
where marl is found afew inches below the sur- ployed, and the proportion in which it should be 


face of the soil, the plough turns it up and mixes used, ascertained. 


it with the vegetable remains. In such soils we 
should avoid as much as possible, ploughing too 
deep, because it has been uniformly remarked, 
that in proportion as we introduce marl in excess 
with the vegetable matter, so in the same ratio 
will the fertility of the soil be diminished—this 
we will explain presently. 

There are also marls, which, like certain cal- 
careous stones, even of very remote formation, as 
for example, chalk, which still preserves some 





In some of the cantons or districts of France, 
marls are so much used, that men are constantly 
employed in working it, and it isto be found on 
sale throughout the year. In most of the dis- 
tricts however, the farmers dig it on their own 
account. Autumn or winter is preferred for this 
operation, whether they wish immediately to em- 
ploy it, or wait antil disintegration has taken 
place before it is spread. Marl should always be 
dug during the winter, because at this period the 
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hands are less employed 
the farm, and disintegration goes on much more 
rapidly at this period, from the constant humidity 
and freeing. 

It is, perhaps, preferable to spread marl imme 
diately after it is dug, because by strewing it over 
the ground, the air acts more readily upon it, 
from the greater surface thatis exposed. When 
thrown out from the marl pits, and permitted to 
remain in heaps, the access of the air, &c. is 
prevented, and observation has proven that marls 
which have not been at first exposed to the air, 
subsequently undergo disintegration with great 
difficulty, and very frequently will not disinte- 
grate at all, 

The same motive should also influence the 
agriculturist, in not permitting the marl to re- 
main in small heaps upon the land, upon which 
it has been hanicd. It should be immediately 
spread In the spring of the year, those masses 
which have escaped disintegration, should be 
broken down, and their fragments dispersed, the 
marl should be then ploughed in, or the land lay- 
ed down in barley or oats. 

There are some marls which by boiling readily 
dissolve, or rather, mix with the water; such 





other concerns ofjpoor lands well before marl is employed ; and 


lastly, that the employment of lime which als® 
acts chemically, and of which not one hundredth 
part is necessary, should always be preferred, 
because it acts with greater energy, and its ef- 
fects can be more readily calculated ; above all, 
in those soils which are neither too stiff nor too 
light, and which do not require either sand or 
clay. 

Marls which are much charged with iron, or 
with magnesia, should be rejected as unfertile in 
their properties, which is referable to the oxyd 
of iron, and magnesia which they contain. 

A method of employing marl, but little prac- 
tised, but of which experience speaks very favor- 
ably, is to stratify the marl with vegetable matter 
and manure: this mixture should be permitted 
to remain for three or four years before it is ap- 
plied tothe soil. At this period almost all the 
humus contained in the compost is dissolved, and 
its fertilizing influence is prompt. 

It must not however be dissembled, that although 
marls give fertility to the soil, they sometimes in- 
jure very materially the vegetable product. It 
| has been observed that cattle will not eat the 
'grass of meadows which have been dressed the 
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however, are not considered the best, as they| preceding winter with marl, and Arthur Young 
contain but little lime or clay ; the sand being in;in his work on agriculture, informs us that pota- 
excess, they can only act mechanically. | toes which have been cultivated in lands ‘mprov- 
Since the writing of Benard de Pailissy, who} ed by marl, imbibe from the soil a very unpleasant 
sought to explain the rationale of their action,| flavor. 
to the present day, there has existed much dis-| From what has been said relative to superficial 
crepancy inthe opinions which have been offer-| marling, the conclusion may be drawn that lands 
ed by scientific men. naturally marly, are less fertile ; such lands are 
In the ** Vouveau cours d’agriculture,” in 3\called white lands (terres blanche) marly 
volumes, published by Deterville, an attempt is|lands, (terres marnucses.) It is only oy the re- 
made to establish two series of effects in the ac-| peated application of manure to such lands that 
tion of marls, viz: effects purely physical, and ef-;they are rendered productive. They present 
fects which result from a play of chemical affinity ;| three very serious objections to their cultivation, 
and that marls should rather be ciassed among) Ist. their whiteness reflects the rays of the sun, 
the amenders of the soil, than among the ma- and consequently the soil is cold; hence vegeta- 


nures, as many agriculturists have done. 
According to this view, clayey marl is sup- 
posed to act physically, in rendering the soil 
to which it is applied, more compact, thereby 
enabling it to retain the moisture, and the several 
gases, arising from the decomposition of organic 
materials, hence it is to calcareous, or sandy 


jtion in such lands is retarded. 2d. Moisture or 
jrain, with the subsequent action of the sun, ren- 
ders their surface hard or crusted, which inter- 
feres with the developement of the crops by com 
|pressing the tendrils of the roots They also op 
|nose the introduction of water, as well as the ac 


‘tion of gases. 3d. Such landsare very powertful- 


soils, which are too light, that the clayey marl,ly acted upon by the cold of winter; the frost 
is adapted. lopens the integrant molcules of their surface and 


On the other hand, calcareous marls act physi-| 
cally upon clayey soils, or those which are too, 


compact, thus rendering them more permea-|, 


ble to moisture and to the roots of plants. 


Both of them again act chemically upon soils, 
for which they have an affinity, in rendering so- 
luble by means of the calcareous matter which 
they contain, a greater quantity of the humus, or 
vegetable mould, which is found in it, and by this 
means furnishing a more abundant aliment to the 
plants cultivated in it. 

To comprehend this last effect, it is necessary 
to refer to the experiments of Theodore de Saus- 
sure, and Braconnot, experiments which estab- 
lish, Ist. that the alkalis dissolve the humus 
totally, and that lime and chalk dissolve a pert, 
and 2d, that plants vegetate with a vigor pro- 
portionate to the quantity of the humus which 
they find in solution. with the soil. 


These last results, countenanced likewise by a 
great number oj facts, which remain unex- 
plained to the present day, facts which illustrate 
why marls when too abundantly applied, frequent 
ly render soils unfertile for a certain number of 
years, and why the chalk lands of Champagne are 
destined to an eternal sterility. They teach us 
also that we should rather marl lands frequently, 
than apply it at once in too great quantities, using 
them more sparingly in poor soils than in rich 


| exposes the germs, which causes them to perish— 


wood, artificial meadows or vegetables of sum- 
mer or fall cultivation, are best adapted to such 
ands. R 
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CATTLE SHOW. 
2HE MaRrLanDAGRICULTURAL SJociETr for the 
Western SHore will hold their next Carrie 
Suow, at the Maryland Tavern, on the Frede 
rick Turnpike Road, four miles from the City 
of Baltimore, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, the 25th, 26th and 27th days of October 
next—for the exhibition of PLloucuine Mar- 
cHES, and for the exhibition and sale of Do- 
MesTic ANIMALS, HovseHotpD Manurac- 
TURES, Oc. When the following premiums will 
be awarded agreeably to the act of incorporation 
hassed at the last session of the General Assembly. 


For the best cultivated Farm of not less 
than 100 acres, reference being’ had to the 
location, quantity and products of the soil, 
the number and kinds of domestic animals 
reared, the force employed in its cultivation, 
the quantity of manure collected and used, 
&e. $50 

For the 2d best do. particulars as above 30 

For the most successful experiment in SoIL- 





ones, and that it is always advantageous to dung 


1nG throughout the months of May, June, 


July, and August, (without the use of grain) 


with an accurate description of the kine of 
food used, the number and kind of stock fed, 
the quantity of land so appropristed, together 
with an estimate of the quantity of manure 


raised by the systein, $20 
CROPS. 

For the best 20 acres of wheat, of one or 

more entire fields (to be not less than 25 bush. 

per acre,) 25 
Do. do. Indian corn, yield not less 

than 50 bushels per acre, 20 
Do. do. Rye, do. do. 

than 35 bushels do. 15 
Do. do. Hay of Timothy, clover, rye, 

or orchard grass, or’any of the above mixed, 

to be weighed when well cured, not less than 

50 cwt. per acre, 20 
Do. do. 10 acres of wheat not less than 

25 bushels per acre, 12 
For the best 10 acres of Indian corn, not less 

than 10 bbls. per acre, 10 
For the best 10 acres of rye, not less than 

35 bush. per acre, 8 
For the best 10 acres of hay, as above, 10 


Best crop of tobacco not lessthan 5 hhds. 20 
Best crop of corn and pumpkins, corn crop 


to be not less than 8 bbls. per acre, 15 
Best crop of 5 acres corn and potatoes, corn 

crop as above, 15 
Best crop of 1 acre parsnips, not less than 

300 bushels per acre, 10 
Best crop of 1 acre carrots, not less than 

200 bushels per acre, 10 
Best crop of 1 acre mangel wurtzel, not less 

than 1000 bushels per acre, 10 
Best crop of 1 acre mangel wurtzel, carrots 

or parsnips, with onions interspersed, 15 
Best crop of 5 acres ruta baga, to be not 

less than 300 bushels per acre, 10 


Best crop of 1 acre of millet, broom corn, or 
any other species of maize, reference being 
had to the weight of fodder and quantity of 
grain, id 

In every instance satisfactory evidence as to 
the cultivation and the product must be exhibited, 
together with the samples of the crops; also a 
statement of the time when the crop was sown or 
planted, and the quantity sowed to the acre. 


HORSES. 
For the best stallion over 3 years of age 
adapted to the saddle, 15 
Do. 2d best do. do. do. 10 
Do. best do. do. quick draft 15 
Do. 2d best do. do, do. 10 
Do. best do. do, slow draft 15 
Do. 2d _ best do. do. do. 10 
Do. best brood mare do. saddle 10 
Do. 2d best do, do, do. 8 
Do. best do. do. quick draft 10 
Do. 2d da, do. do. do, 8 
Do. best do. do. slow draft 10 
Do. 2d best do. do. do. Rg 
ASSES AND MULES. 
For the best jack over 3 years, 10 
Do. do. jenuy do. 10 
Do. do. pair well broke mules, 15 
CATTLE. 
¥For the best bull over 2 years, of country or 
mixed breed, | 15 
Do, 2d best do. do. do. 10 
Do. best do. short horn breed do, do. 15 
Do. do. do. Devon do. do. 15 
Do. do. do. Alderney do. do. 15 
Do. do. do. Bakewell do. do. 15 


Do.do. do. of any breed between 1 & 2 years, 10 
Do. 2d do. do. do. do, 8 
Do. do. milch cow over 3 years of age— 
certificates of her milking, quantity of butter 





produced, and keep for 30 days, 15 
Do. 2d do. as above, 10 
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For the best heifer over one and under 3 
years of any breed, $10 
“ Do. do. do, under 1 year of any breed, 10 

For the best pair of well broke oxen, re- 
ference being hadto their performance in the 
yoke, 15 

A description of the manner of feeding and 
keeping in every instanee, to accompany the des- 
cription, and pedigree of each as far as practica- 
ble. 


To each successful plou’man with 3 horses $3, 6 

Do. do. do’ do. 2 do 2 4 

Do. do. do. do. oxen, 3 
BUTTER. 


For the best butter, the sample exhibited 
to be of a churning of not less than 5 lbs, and 
not less than one week old, 

Do 2d best do. particulars as aove, 8 

Do. 3d best do, do, 5 


For the best potted butter, not less than 3 
months old nor less than 12 Ibs. 10 

For the 2d best do particulars as above, 8 

Do. 3d do. do, do. 5 





SWINE. 
Forthe best boar over 1 year of age, $10 
Do. do. pig underl do, 5 
Do. do. bre ing sow over 1 year—off- 
spring to be shown, 10 
Do. do. sow pig under 1 year. 5| 
SHEEP. 
For the best Merino ram over 1 year, 10 
Do. do. of any other breed, 10 
Do, do. pair of Merino ewes, 10 
Do. do. do. of any other breed, 10 


Certificates of the weight of the fleeces and a 
sample to be exhibited, with the sheep; the fleece 
to be of a single year’s growth. 

For the best fleece of one year’s growth, wool 
when washed to be not less than 8 lbs. a premium 
of fifty cents for each pound. 

FAT STOCK. 

For the fattest and heaviest bullock, certi- 
cate of live weight to be produced, and the 
weights when slaughtered of hind quarters, 

(no ribs attached thereto) fore quarters, head, 
pluck, and offal, to be exhibited on the first 
day alive, and afterwards slaughtered and sold 
in the Baltimore market, $10 

For the fattest and heaviest hog, live weight, 
&c. as above, 5 

For the best lot of fat wethers not less than 
six in number, 10 

The premiums for the above to be awarded to 
those who may have produced the greatest weight 
with the least cost. 

DOMESTIC FAMILY MANUFACTURES. 

For the best piece of broad cloth, 7-4 not 
less than 12 yards of any colour, 


Do. do. Cassimere, not lessthan 25 yds do. 10: 
Do. do. Cassinett, do. do. 
Do. do. Flannel, do. 

Do do. Carpeting, 30 do. 

Do. do. Kersey, adapted to labourers use 


30 yards of any colour, 
Do. do. Linen Sheeting, not less than 25 yds. 
of any colour, 


Do. do. do. Shirting, 
Do. do. Linen Diaper for table cloths, 8-4 
15 yards, 8 caution which is necessary to prevent the misap- 
Do. do. do. towelling 7-8 15 yards 5 plication of our funds. 
Do. do. Hearth Rog, 5! It will be seen that a more conspicuous station, |; 
Do. do, pr. of knit woollen hose of full size 2/and a higher amount has been assigned to crofis 
Do. do. do. do. cotton do. do. 2\than heretofore—this will have the effect of de- 
Do. do. do. do. thread do, do. 2'monstrating what Maryland soil and climate can 
Do. do. grass or straw hat, Leghorn imita- be made to yield, with the cost of production ; 
tion 10/and the farmer may afterwards regulate his la- 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 
For the best agricultural machine or im- 
plement that may be considered new, and as 
deserving of the notice of the society, and 
worthy of patronage, 
For the best flax and hemp breaker, which 


may be deemed useful and worthy of premium, 8 


FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
For the sample of the best barrel of cider, 
of the make of any preceding year, of the 


pure juice of the apple, 5 


PLOUGHING MATCH. ° 


By order of the Board of Trustees, 
CHARLES RIDGELY of H. Chairman. 
| eel 
UnorFIcIAL NoTES ON THE ABOVE. 

By the Editor. 


The first thing that strikes us is the increased | 


amount ot premiums, being nearly double that 
which has been awarded at any previous show.— 
This sum has been raised under the Resolution 


14 


ment of their exhibition—-being well aware 
that in all society, their influence indicates the 
progress of refinement, and they are naturally 
desirous of enlisting that powerful influence in 
behalf of their institution. 

As tothe time designated, the trustees had regard 
to several considerations—lIst, to the time fixed 
for their exhibition by the “* PENNSYLVANIA AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY,” with whom itis our wish to 
cherish the best understanding.—That Exhibition 
is announced for Thursday and Friday the 14th 
and 15th of October.—It is th u_ht p:obable 
that the Eastern Shore Exhibition will be held 
by our friends at Easton, the Thursday and Fri 
day following, and on the succeeding Sunday the 
steam boat Maryland will afford an opportunity to 
gentlemen disposed to visit our exhibition on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday ; and the Maryland 
Association for the improvement of the breed of 
Horses, may then wind up the week with trials 
of speed and sports of the turf. 
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making it the cuty of the Trustees to procure) OHIO, 

subscribers at $5 per annum for five years, an INTERESTING FACTS, IN CONNEXION WITH ITs 
almost the whole has been subscribed in the city | CLIMATE, SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 

of Baltimore, and in its immediate vicinity, in! 
Baltimore and Anne Arundel counties.-—Some of 
the Trustees who had not found leisure to pro-| 
cure ten names, the minimum of what was ex- 
pected from each, very handsomely offered to 
make up the deficiency—such liberality is of real 
benefit to society, and is creditable, as well to the 
judgment, as to the patriotism of those who ex- 
ercise it: Why, after all, should rich men deal cultivation ; but am fond of the practice of agri- 
out their money asthey would part with their culture, both from inclination and principle— 
blood ?>—in a short time they must “shuffle off believing it to be the basis of our national wealth 
their mortal coil,” they must yield up their strong and greatness, conducive to good morals, and to 
boxes, with their avarice and all other sordid good health. 

passions ; the grave, which “ proclaims the sa-| My four acres are divided into three lots, of 
cred dogma of equality,” will confound them with one acre and one-third in each—lying within the 
the dust of the meanest beggar, and the best/town plat of Marietta. Although my agricultu- 
levidence they can offer of gratitude to Provi-|ral experiments are on a very small scale, they 
‘dence for its bounties, is to use them with judg-/are nevertheless as conclusive, as if made onan 


Marietta, Ohio, 6th March, 1824. 
Sir, 

Should the following observations be thought of 
sufficient value to be placed amongst the many 
useful articles in the “ American Farmer,” you 
are at liberty so to dispose of them. lam nota 
regular farmer, having only four acres under 


$15 ment and benevolence for the good of society. 


do. 10 siate, andthe fatronage of their Representatives. 
do. 10 —It will be seen that half the amount offered, is 


‘hundred acres. My object is todemonstrate that 


The next reflection is one that ought to recom-' meadow land, may be cultivated as such, for a 
8 mend our institution to the people of the whole 


series of years, without the loss of a single crop 
of grass, although the land should undergo the 
operation of ploughing, and planting with corn, 


for objects that farmers and farmer’s wives, in as often as may be necessary to keep the soil in 


5 any county in the state, may compete for on egua/ a proper state, for the growth and nourishment 


terms. The committee will hereafter specify the|of the roots of the grass; a subject of no small 


10 kind of proof that will be requisite to accompany importance to those who have small farms, and 
do. do. 10 every claim for premiums ; it will be made as lit-;cannot conveniently afford to lose their crop of 


tle troublesome as possible, consistently with that;hay, even for one year ; although the usual mode 


bour and expenditures, and select his objects, 

according to the profit which may be expected 
On this occasion, a smaller amount in propor- 

tion is oftered for that more expensive animal the 


10! horse, and the difference is judiciously bestowed 


upon neat cattle, which are more economical and 
of more universal consumption and value. 

In regard to Family Domestic Manufactures, 
the Editor has always felt a particular interest.— 
These premiums are in fact offered chiefly to the 
ladies, and it is hoped that the competitors trom 
both shores will be numerous.—The trustees have 





For the best ploughing by 3 horses, 10/it in contemplation to set apart a time and a place 
Do. 2d do, do. 3 do. 8jfor their exhibition of household industry and 
Do. best do. 2 do. 10}skill, under such circumstances and regulations 
Do. 2d do. do. 2 do. 8ias wil! make it convenicnt and agrecable for 
Do. best do, 2 or more oxen, 10jthe ladies to attend and examine this depart- 


is to plant with corn one year, and the succeed- 
ing year to sow hay seed, amongst a crop of small 
yiain. The scene of my operations was on one 
of those small lots.—It had been in my possession 
for twelve years, and was laid down into meadow 
three years before it came into my hands; but 
from its long cultivation as grass land, became 
what the farmers call “ dound out,” and yielded 
but light crops, compared with the growth of 
tormer years. The soil had never been broken 
by the plough; the land was low, and had for 
ages been covered with water the greater part 
of the year, but not of such depth, as to prevent 
the growth of trees, and certain kinds of aquatic 
shrubs. By draining and cieaning, a fine light 
‘mould, made trom decayed vegetable matter, 
was exposed to the influence of the air and sun. 
On this light earth, the seed of “herds grass,” 
or “timothy,” was sown, and lightly covered 
with a harrow of drush, in the month oi Sep- 
tember. 

The seed vegetated well, and for a number of 
years afforded a crop of at least three tons to the 
acre of excellent hay, free trom wooo. or orher 
foreign matter. Vhe crops had become s09 light 
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for the last year or two, that it was thought ad-|re-seeding my meadow, and yet mowing it every 
visable to plough it. Accordingly, the 14th and | year—no manure was used. 

15th of June, 1822, the grass was mowed, cured] The produce of the lot in 1822, stands thus, 
and put into the barn. ‘The crop this year, was) viz. 

about a ton and a half tothe acre. On the 16th 
and 17th, it was deeply ploughed, and the fur- 
rows made to turn over neatly, so as to leave but 
little space between them ; and in the corners ot 
the lot, where the plough could not work, the 
spade was used, and the grassy part of the sods 
turned carefully under. On the 18th and 19th of 
June, the ground was planted with Indian corn.—| One of my other lots is occupied for pasturage, 
The kind used, was the “eight rowed,” whitejand the third lot is in meadow, with one half 
corn, such as is common in New England, it be-|acre of the same in an apple orchard. It produ- 
ing rather late in the season for our Ohio corn,|ces as much grass at present, as if not gc 
although we have fuily two months in the spring,| with trees, they being at the distance of thirty 
in which we can plant, and be certain of a crop;|feet, and only ten years old They have for 
but the best are usually obtained, by planting the|several years produced a sufficiency of truit for 
first weck in May. ‘The cornersot the lot were|my tamily, and last year 20 barrels of excellent 
planted with potatoes. The season was unusu-| winter apples, and enough for 8 or 10 barrels of 
ally dry, and in some parts of the field, the light cider of autumn apples. One third of acre in 
friable soil was so much like dry ashes, that the|this lot had been cultivated in corn, beans, &c. 
corn did not germinate at all; but where there for several years and highly manured. ‘The lat- 
was sufficient moisture, it appeared above ground |ter part of March, 1823, it was ploughed and 
in three or four days. ‘The vacant places, after|sown with oats and clover seed. ‘The first of 
the first shower, were planted with beans and/July, the oats had attained the height of five feet, 
pumpkins; it being necessary that the ground and were so close and heavy, as to threaten the 
should all be sheltered from the heat of the sun, destruction of the clover; they were cut while 
as I proposed to sow it with grass seed in Sep-jin the milk, and afforded about half a ten of fod- 
tember following. The corn, when sufficiently'der. This gave the clover sun and air, and its 
high, was once harrowed, and afterwards dres-|growth was so rapid, that by the first of Septem- 
sed over with the hoe, and made as level as pos-;ber, it was thought best to mow it, a practice, I 
sible, for the reception of the grass seed. About! believe, not common the first year. This piece 
the tenth of September, the seed was sown at the/afforded at least a ton of hay, and I am in hopes 


2 tons of hay. 

2 tons of fodder. 

40 bushels of corn. 

5 bushels of potatoes. 

1 do. of beans. 

3 cart loads of pumpkins. 





April 2, 1824. 


ful climate,’ I should be weary, and your patience 
exhausted. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. P. HILDRETH. 
Joun S. SKINNER. Esa. 
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ARROW-ROOT, 
ITS VALUABLE QUALITIES, PREPARATION FOR 
USE, AND MODE OF CULTURE DESCRIBED, 





Edisto Island, 8. C. March 15, 1824. 
Sir, 

The sea kale seed which you had the goodness 
to send me some time since, I planted, pursuant 
to the directions published in your 26th No., vol. 
5; about one half are now up, and with few ex- 
ceptions, look vigorous and healthful. 

May I be permitted to enquire, whether you 
can procure tor me, a few seed of the tea plant ? 
1 am fully persuaded, it will succeed here—at 





any rate, the experiment is worth testing.— 
Should you ever be able to comply with my re- 
quest, an essay on its cultivation would also be 
desirable. 

As 1 do not remember of ever having seen an 








rate of eight quarts to the acre, and lightly co-/will not injure the next crop. 


vered, by raking the ground carefully over, | Our soil and climate are both very congenial 


jto the growth of Indian corn. 


hand, with aniron tooth rake. This operation 
was performed by one man, ina day and a half. 
Ahout the twentieth of October, the corn was 
sufficiently ripe for cutting up by the ground, in 
the manner frequently practised, soas to make 


an excellent fodder, and yet the corn to ripen on); 


the stalk. It was removed into an adjoining pas- 
ture on a sled, and stacked in such form as to 
cure without becoming mouldy—at this time, the 
lot was quite green, with a vigorous growth of 
young “herds grass.” ‘he corn was not measured, 
but estimated to be at the rate of forty bushels 
tothe acre, after furnishing my own family, and 
several of my neighbours, with many delicious 
meals, while in the proper state for roasting and 
boiling. After the potatoes were dug, the ground 
which they occupied was levelled with the rake, 
and sowed with grass seed. It had safficient time 
to vegetate, before the hard weather commen- 
ced, but was injured by the severe frosts in the 
winter months, its young roots being too tender 
to resist repeated freezing and thawing. The 
latter part of March, the lot was carefully ex- 
amined, and where any spots were found injured 
or killed by the winter, fresh seed was scattered 
and covered as before with the rake. The spring 
months were favourable to its growth, and the 
fore part of July, 1823, the grass was cut, and 
afforded three tons of excellent hay. The crop 
was so luxuriant and tall, that it began to lodge, 
or fall down, by the middle of June. The ground 
is now covered with a heavy coat of fall growth, 
although two cows were pastured on it for six or 
eight weeks in the autumn; and should this year 
be favourable to vegetation, I have no doubt of 
cutting at least four tons on this small piece of an 
acre and a third. 


The usual mode of cultivating such lands by 
two or three crops of corn or grain, before seed- 
ing, I was unwilling to comply with, as I could 
not spare my meadow for so long a time; this 
led me to make trial of the above course, where 
by I have accomplished all I had in view, namely, 


tis common for 
our farmers to raise eighty bushels on an acre 
without any extra labour, in preparing the land 
‘or cultivating the corn. I have knownit average 
‘that in a twenty acre field, on the farm of Ma- 
jor W. Putnam,in Belpie. The iast season, an 
jacquaintance of mine raised this quantity on a 
\field of four acres, of fresh ploughed grass land. 
The corn was planted on the furrows, in hills, 
three and ahalf or four feet distant, with three 
or four stalks in a hill; owing to sickness in his 
family, it received no attention, but one dressing 
with the harrow and hoe, when six or eight in- 
ches high.—The corn was husked on the hill, and 
carefully measured and afforded eighty bushels 
to the acre of sound corn, (no manure was used.) 
Potatoes are not so prolific as in the eastern 
states; the warmth and length of our summers 
occasions too great a growth of vine, though by 
late planting, this difficulty is so far overcome as 
to afford crops of 250 or 300 bushels to an acre. 
Flax and hemp yield excellent crops.—Of some 
of the early kinds of bush beans, we can raise 
three crops in aseason.—Oats and barley succeed 
very well. Our staple commodity for exporta- 
tion in this state, is wheat—it flourishes best on 
the uplands, the bottoms being too rich for it, 
except in cry seasons; with good culture, the 
natural soil will produce thirty bushels to the 
acre. Peach trees produce fruit, in three years, 
from the stone; and apple trees in the fifth or 
sixth year from the seed. Both are of an excel- 
lent quality, and ripened in the greatest perfec- 
tion, in good seasons. I have seen apples of the 
Rhode Island greening, weigh from 18 to 26 
ounces each; and the large winter, or pound 
pear, from 20 to 38 ounces each. Various kinds 
of grapes flourish well, but the more delicate 
kinds, such as the white water, &c. require cover- 
ing in the winter while young, or until the vine is 
five or six years old, when they bear the cold of 
our winters without flinching. But should I go 
on to describe all the productions of this beauti- 








article in your valuable paper, on the subject of 
\the arrow-root, permit me to communicate such 
information, relative to its cultivation and pro- 
|perties, as experience has afforded. This plant, 
(in botany Maranta, a genus of the monandria 
monogynia class, is a native of the West Indies, 
and-has long been justly esteemed for its many 
valuable qualities. History acyuaints us, that 
it was a certain antidote tothe milk of the man- 
ichinel tree, and that the Caraib Indians, who inva- 
iriably poisoned their arrows with this deleterious 
fluid, appeared to have considered the toulola, 
| 

(Indian,) as the only remedy sufficiently power- 
ful in its application, and instantaneous in its ef. 
fects, to arrest its direful progress. Whether 
applied externally, or administered as a ptisan, 
the consequences were equally happy. As the 
milk of the manchinel operated rapidly ; and as 
the arrow-root was the only antidote, the infer- 
ence 1s fairly deducible, that against any poison, 
if timely used it would serve as an effectual safe- 
guard. Asa wholesome, nutritious and pleasant 
beverage, experience bears amply testimony.— 
To the infant, the aged or the diseased, no food 
can be administered, which will be more palata- 
ble, or more easily digested. In bowel com- 
plaints, it is of itself a remedy ; and in dyspeptic 
cases, and acute diseases, it constitutes the most 
proper aliment; as a diet drink, no article of 
the materia medica, is to be preferred ; in fact, 
the stomach will readily accommodate itself to 
it, when every other nourishment has been re- 
jected. If such are the useful and medicinal 
virtues of the arrow-root, its cultivation for do- 
mestic purposes should be general. Twenty 
feet square of earth will yield a quantity suffi- 
cient for a large family for twa years. 

The method of culture is simple, and is as fol- 
lows—upon a piece of ground moderately high, 
and of a loose soil, make small beds, three feet 
asunder, and at the distance of every two feet, 
drop one seed, which should be covered about 
two inches deep. The middle of March, with 
us, isthe proper season for planting, and no care 
or attention is subsequently required, but to keep 
the plants free from grass and weeds. After the 
first frost, they should be dug; and when you have 
selected the seed, it is necessary for their preser- 
vatjon, that they should be buried at least one 
foot in some dry and warm spot. The prepara- 


tion of the root for food is tedious, and in conse- 
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quence of the toughness of the outer coat, it 
would be advisable to perform the operation as 


speedily as possible after digging. Assoonasthis|as a nurse to the young grass, against the effects 


is effected, grate the roots in a clean vessel of 
water—then pass the contents thereof through 
a sieve—this must be repeated, taking care to 
change the water at every successive trial, so 
long as any Coarse narticles remain in the sieve. 
The water is then allowed to settle, and if it ex- 
hibits a clear and natural appearance, the sedi- 
ment is in a fit state to be dried, which should be 
done, if possible, in the sun, and in a confined 
situation, where no dust can reach it. To ata- 
ble-spoonful, thus prepared, pour on a pint of 
boiling water, stirring it at the same time briskly ; 
to which add a little nutmeg and sugar, and you 
will then have a jelly, pleasant as it is healthful. 
Respectfully your ob’d’t servant, 
W. B. SEABROOK, 

Jouw S. SKINNER. 

The request for the seed of the Tea Plant, will 
meet the eye of all our readers, and if any of 
them have any, we doubt notthey will be prompt- 
ly offered.— dit. Am. Far. 


SS (0 = 
LUCERNE, 
ITS VALUE AND MODE OF CULTURE. 
[We have long been persuaded, that the public 
are not generally sensible of the great value of | 
Lucerne, in comparison with other grasses, for | 
green food, especially in hot and dry seasons, 
and we are the more gratified in the opportu- 
nity of copying the following communication, 
to the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 
founded, as it purports to be, on the experience 
of ten years. The seed may, we perceive, be 
now had, of Mr. Robert Sinclair, at 50 cents 
per pound.]—dit. 4m. Far. 
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TQ THE PHILADELPHIA SUCIETY FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF AGRICULTURE. 
Berth Amboy, 10th July, 1823. 

Having been for eight or ten years past in the 
successful practice of cultivating lucerne, I think 
it may beneficially promote the interest of Agri- 
culture, to offer you a few remarks on that subject. 

This article, (trequently denominated French 
Clover,) I have found by experience, to be not 
only the most convenient, but also the most pro- 
fitable of ali grasses. It vegetates quicker in 
the Spring than any other grass, it resists the 
effect of droughts, it may be cut 4 or 5 times in 
the course of the season, and it will endure from 
10 to 12 years without renewing. Of all other 
grasses it is the most profitable for soiling. I am 
fully of opinion, that one acre properly got in 
would be more than sufficient to maintain at least 
6 head of cattle from the first of May, until the 
frosts set in, for before it can be cut down in this 
way, the first part of it will again be ready for 
the scythe. English writers have recommended 
the drill system for this grass, but in this climate 
I have found this plan not to answer. 

The proper mode is to put the land in good 
order ; to sow it broad cast, and to get the seed 
in during the month of April, or the early part 
of May. Fall sowing will not answer, as when 
sowed so late, it, like clover, is found not to re- 
sist the effects of the frosts. It may be got in 
with Spring rye, or barley, or with oats, but in 
the last case, the oats would require to be cut 
green and before getting into seed, and by this 
means, an early feed for cattle would be obtained 
without impoverishing the soil. But the mode I 
would most confidently recommend, would be to 
sow with the lucerne, about half a bushel of com- 





mon (winter) rye to the acre. The effect of this 
is, that the rye, which vegetates quickly, serves 


of the scorching sun, and by the time the grass 
attains sufficient strength to protect itself, the 
rye withers and apparently dies. It will howe- 
ver again come forth in the spring, and mixed with 
the lucerne, will add much to the quantity of 
fodder, and prove a most excellent feed for cat- 
tle. The rye will admit of being cut green in 
this way, (before getting into seed, ) two or three 
times with the lucerne, before it decays. The 
quantity of seed I recommend, is at the rate oi 
15 to 2C pound to the acre. 

The kind of soil most suitable for this culture 
is a dry mellow land—but a sandy or clay land 
will also answer, frrovided they are. not wet. In 
a favourable season, the lucerne may be cut the 
ensuing fall—after the first season you may gene- 
rally begin to cut it green for cattle by the first 
of May, which saves the young pasture, and is 
in every respect a great convenience, as hogs and 
every description of animals devour it with equal 
avidity. It produces a great quantity of seed, 
and is much more easily obtained thanclover. The 
secund and third crops are the most productive 
of seed. 

JOHN PATRICK. 
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{The liberality of our correspondents, in sending 
us seed of rare and valuable plants and grasses, 
has enabled us to distribute a great variety for 
experiment, in all the climates and soils of our 
extended country. It has given us pleasure to 
believe that in this way we have been the wil- 
ling medium of diffusing some practical bene- 
fits, but that pleasure has been alloyed by the 
neglect of those to whom these seed have been 
given for experiment, in not making known the 
results. This has been frromised in many in- 
stances, but very rarely performed. To con- 
tinue to send such things when trial has proved 
them to be unprofitable, would be labour in 
vain, from which we have aright to be exone- 
rated ; and besides it is natural that those who 
make offerings in this way for the common be- 
nefit, should desire to know whether their wish- 
es have been realised ; and it is, moreover, a 
courtesy due to their publick spirit and disin- 
terestedness. We shall hereafter endeavour 
to keep a register of all to whom seed and other 
things are sent, and if we do not note those who 
fail in making the return here exacted, we 
shall at least make known the information we 
derive from those who make experiments and 
proclaim them, for the publick benefit as well 
as for their own use. 

It is under these impressions and views that we 
give the following extract trom a worthy friend 
in Pennsylvania.]}—Zd. 4m. Far. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 

In Pennsylvania, with Egyptian Millet, various 
Corns, c. and offering of Corn, Guernsey, 
Parsnifis, Mercer Potatoes, Sc. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 
Esteemed Frie ', 

I must acknowledge my negligence in not re 
turning my thanks for the many parcels of seeds 
thee has sent me ; but I think I am now prepared 
to give an account of the success of the most ot 
them. 

The Egyptian millet grew to the height of from 


for it to ripen; it was astonishing to see thea 
mount of provender from a single seec, which 
when partially dried, the cattle ate greedily. 

The parcelthat was simply styled millet, I 





planted in drills ; there was about a table-spoon” 
full of seed received by me; and I gathered about 
seven quarts of beautiful white seed, although the 
birds destroyed at least one third of it this vear. 
I had intended to have sown it broad cast, but I 
am about to change my situation and leave the 
farm. 

The blue corn (from Thomas Ellicott, Jr.) ri- 
pened very early, and may be of advantage to 
those that are fond of obtaining boiling ears a lit- 
tle earlier than their neighbours. 

The corn from Brazil (brought and presented 
by Mr. Brown) I had the misfortune to have root- 
ed up by some small long-faced gentry. 

The corn trom Susquehannah county, produced 
more fungi than corn; and will require a few 
years to naturalize it; I saw it growing on Rodert 
H. Rose’s farm, in the above county, very luxuri- 
antly, and I have not the least doubt but that it 
produced with him 136 bushels per acre; it was 
lanted I think, 3 feet apart one way, and 18 
inches the other, two to three grains in a place, 
and I counted on an average from 15 to 20 ears on 
a hill; it has ears from the lower joint to the 
second from the top; I cannot but remark that I 
have not seen in my travels any upland so pro- 
ductive in corn, and grass, and I may add wheat, 
rye, oats, and flax, as Susquehannah county ; it 
will become the best section for sheep in the 
states; containing beautiful seats for Factories. 
The ice rined melon seed I have not planted. 
The wheat came too late for this season. 

I send by the bearer, my Father, some red-cob 
gourd seed corn, which produced fur me last 
season 714 bushels per acre, on six acres; it isa 
mixture of the red-cob flint, and the genuine 
gourd seed, and has been carefully selected for 
many years—three half bushels of ears will make 
more than a bushel of corn, in consequence of 
the smallness of the cob; some men ave very 
particular in “lessening the bone of their feeding 
animals, and forget to observe the same nicety in 
regard to their cobs. 


I also send some guernsey parsnips, which fo" 
flavour, smoothness of skin, and fine shape, ex- 
cel any thing of the kind that I am acquainted 
with; they shoulder up at the top, like a good 
Dishley sheep. 

I forward too, some Mercer potatoes, which | 
was astonished to find were not to be found in 
your market; I do believe that if I had 1000 
bushels, and that they were the only ones to be 
found, with the present credit they bear in 
Philadelphia, that I could obtain my own price 
forthem. This is at thy service. 

I remain with respect, thine, &c. 
JOSEPH KERSEY. 
Downington, 3 Mo. 23d, 1824. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
March 19, 1824. 
DEAR SIR, 

Altho’ I must acknowledge that you have had 
enough lately to sicken you with the Politicks of 
Agriculture, yet ] must take the liberty once more 
to introduce them, (at least incidentally,) to your 
attention. A correspondent of yours from Fre- 
derick County, in Maryland, has lately conferred 
upon me certain favours in your paper, which I 
trust you will permit me to endeavour to return. 

As he begins and ends with complaints and 
grievances, I have not much hope that I shall be 
able to say any thing which inay change his <one ; 


ten to twelve feet, but the season was too short|although an effort shall not be wanting, to do so. 


In the first place he censures my name of “ Ruris 
Consultus,” as ‘ unfarmef?-like ;” and then im- 
mediately follows the example he condemns, by 
adopting for himself that of ‘* Philo- Hamilton :”— 
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a name surely, as little resembling that of a far- 
mer, either in sound, or in nature, as any which 
the most fanciful imagination could invent. He 
hext gives us an epitome ot his losses and crosses, 
all ot which are most conveniently charged to! 
Government account; although for aught that! 
the public can tell to the contrary, they may 
have been justly attributable to the same greedy, 
improvident, and miscalculating spirit ,;which, dur- 





ing the late war, ruined so many other builders, 
However, since) 
he speaks of his disasters in so risible a humour,| 


of air castles for manufacturing. 
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and he was one of the most extensive breeders in 
this county. His practice was always to give his 
horses, particularly while in the stable, an handful 
of salt once a week to each horse. This practice 
1 have followed on my farm for twenty years, and 
I never saw one of my horses afflicted by botts, 
I am also a considerable breeder. As a teed for 
young stock of that kind, I make great use of 
carrots, and I see none that look better or have 
better growth than my own. 
Yours, respectfully, 
JAMES MORRIS. 


we may spare our sympathy for the mistortunes) 


of a gentleman who appears so well able to do 
without it 

In his predictions respecting the projected ta- 
riff, 1 hope for his own sake, that he is mistaken ; 
since to have a man’s fingers and his wits ** a wool- 
gathering” at the same time, would be rather 
more labour, I tear, than he could well perform 
—however solicitous he may be to engage in this 
twofold occupation. As for “the Crisis” which 
your correspondent seems tO suppose, was writ- 
ten specially for the edification of President Mun- 
roe, by that most edifving of all writers, Ham- 
ilton ; I must inform said correspondent, that I 
have actually read it through ; and have found it 
to be little else, than a mere transposition of the 
same phrases and calculations, with which the same 
author has again and again dosed the public for 
the last four or five years; and which have been 
as often exposed and refuted to the satisfaction of 
every man in the nation, except the would-be 
‘‘ wool-gatherers” at the public expense, and 
their coadjutors. Be this, however, as it may, I 
acknowlege myself much indebted to Philo-Ham- 
ilton for his very friendly and gratuitous sugges 
tion in regard to the nature of my future studies ; 
but particuiarly so for his advice to read that 
most rare and precious pamphlet, the Crisis, as 
it is obvious he designs it all for my good. 
reason he assigns for these kind admonitions, I 
consider a still stronger evidence of his regard,— 
viz: “ because I appear to him to shed my ink 
more for the purpose of convincing myself, than 
others.” Truly, if he has made as many notable 
and ingenious discoveries in the science of agri- 
culture on his ** thousand acres,” asthis is in the 
science of mind—to say nothing of the matchless 
feat which he has performed for that of Political 
Economy, he shall have, at least my vote to be 
henceforth installed our Magnus Apollo :—and to 
hold the office,—not durante bene filacito, but for 
life. 

One word more, Mr. Editor, and your friend 
‘*‘Ruris Consultus,” with the “ unfarmer like 
name,” bids you adieu forever. I observed in the 
very next article to Philo-Hamilton’s most viva- 
cious letter, that the first words were “ Wild 
Geese !!”—Will you be candid enough to tell an 
old subscriber, whether th:. was merely an acci- 
dental juxta position, or one of those apparently 
fortuitous readings which has more meaning, than 
meets the eye. 

Your constant reader and friend, 
RURIS CONSULTUS. 
0 - 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


BOTTS IN HORSES, 
INFALLIBLE AND SIMPLE MEANS OF PREVENTING. 
Morrisiana, March 23d, 1824. 
DEAR SIR, 

The following obsefvations if you think of suf- 
ficient importance, yoy may give a place in your 
paper, as 1 see the subject incidentally mentioned 
in one of your papers on the botts in horses. 1 
knew a farmer of forty years experience, who 
told me that he never lost a horse with botts, 


The} 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Statement of the Amount and Value of Dutiable 
Articles, manufactured annually in the United 
States and Territories; the Amount of Capital 
invested ; and the Amount authorized and in- 
corporated by State Laws, &c. 
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Maine | 424,648) 439,803, 
New Hampshire, | 740,894) 893,065; 2,455,000 
Massachusetts, 2,144,816 4,542,325/21,049,000 
Rhode Island, 878,558! 2,107,222 
Connecticut, 2,429,204|3 144,525) 5,540,000 
Vermont, 784,349} 691,157 


New York, 
New Jersey, 
| Pennsylvania, 


4,844,387 | 7,774,049'18,304,000 
919.419] 1,725,495) 2,360,000 
5,049,276 6,123,077) 1,115,000 











Delaware, 561,500; 1,557,296) 
Maryland, 1,769,234) 5,671,837| 4,466,500 
Columbia District} 163,040 45,200 
Virgima, 2,708,077; 3,138,557 
N. Carolina, 473,656} 376,508 
S. Carolina, 70,922} 280,775 
Georgia, 494,752) 219,635 
Alabama, 102,311 36,501 
Louisiana, 48,750 33,025 
Tennessee, 1,924,221} 976,229) 
Kentucky, 2,141,089) 2,575,522, 
Ohio, 3,134,772) 3,955 ,839} 
Indiana, 142,692) 150,754) 
Illinois, 126,498) 74 465 
Missouri, 160,419} 41,845) 
Michigan Territ’y}; 34,500} 60,835) 
Arkansas Territ’y 1,700 





Dollars, $2,271,984 16,837 265|55,289,500 
To which should be added—Capital in- 
corporated subsequent to 1820, viz. 


New Hampshire, 5,833,000 





FROM THE RAHWAY ADVOCATE. 





PEACH TREES. 
New York, 2d. Mo. 8th, 1824. 
Esteemed Friend, 

Being a great lover of good fruit, I have parti- 
cularly regretted the loss of our peach trees, by 
the worm, and have tried every remedy that | 
could hear of, but all to little or no effect. At 














length I concluded, could | completely shield the 
parts likely to be affected, it would answer the 
purpose ; I cleaned a number of trees, and put a 
coat of dime mortar, about 4 an inch thick, round the 
body, then drew the earth upto it. These trees 
are now perfectly healthy, and there has not 
been the sign of a worm about them since, al- 
though it is about five years past, that the ex- 
periment was made.—I have since tried the same 
on a great number of trees with equal success. Thou 
wilt communicate this to thy neighbours in such 
way as thou mayest think proper, as I wish it 
universally known. 
Thy Friend, 
WILLIAM SHOTWELL. 

James A. Bennet, Rahway. 


From the Philadelphia Daily Advertiser. 
Mr. Pou .son, 

A writer in your paper wants to know the 
Chinese method of propagating fruit trees.—A 
volume before me contains the following :—** The 
ingenious people of China have a common me- 
thod of propagating several kinds of fruit trees, 
which has been practised with success in Bengal; 
they strip the bark off in a ring about an inch in 
width, from a bearing branch surround the place 
with a ballof fat earth or loam bound fast to the 


a 
5 = \branch with a piece of matting; over this they 


suspend a horn with water, having a small hole 
in the end, just sufficient to let the water drop, in 
order to keep the earth constantly moist—the 
branch, throws out new roots into the earth, just 
above the place where the ring of bark was strip- 
ped off. The operation is performed in the spring, 
and the branch is sawn off and put into the ground 
at the tall of the leaf. The following year it will 
bear fruit.” 
> 0 
AN ACT 
Directing a geological and mineralogical survey 
to be made of the State of North Carolina. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of North-Carolina, and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same, That it is hereby 
made the'duty of the Board of Agriculture of 
North- Carolina to employ some person of compe- 
tent skill and science, to commence and carry on 
a geological and mineralogical survey of the 
various regions of this State ; and that the person 
or persons so employed shall, at stated periods, 
furnish to the Board true and correct accounts of 
the resuits of said surveys and investigations, 
which shall annually be published bv the Board 
aforesaid, for the benefit of the public, as provid- 
ed by the sixth section of the act of the last Ge- 
neral Assembly, entitled “An act to promote 
Agriculture and family Domestic Manufactures 
within this State. 

I]. And be it further enacted, That for the pur- 
pose of carrying the intention of the foregoing 





Massachusetts, 6,840,000} section into effect, a sum not exceeding two hun- 
Connecticut, 1,900,000} dred and fifty dollars, be, and the same is hereby 
New York, 797,000] annually appropriated for four successive years, 
——___' out of the unexpended balance of the agricultural 

Total, $70,656,500) fun, as created and set apart by the above recited 

act; and that the Treasurer of the State is here- 

——e, ) by directed to pay the seme to the order of the 


Board of Agriculture of North-Carolina. 





{What is hereby wisely ordered by the State 
of North Carolina, has been done in the State of 
New-York by the munificence of an individual, 
Gen. Van Ransellear.—Quere ? when will the Le- 
gislature of Maryland turn its attention seriously 
to the developement and augmentation of the in- 
‘ternal affairs and resources of their constituents 7] 
j£dit. dm. Far. 
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« A Southerner,” whose name is left with the 
editor of the Philadelphia Democratic Press, of- 
fers torun a horse against Eclipse the ensuing 
spring, either on the Long Island, Baltimore or 
Washington courses, agreeably to their respective 
rules ; or he will run against him at either of the) 
above places, and each horse carry such weight) 
as the owner may think proper. 

a 
CUMBERLAND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Fayettville, March 11, 1824. 
The annual meeting of the Cumberland Agri- 
cultural Society, was held in this town on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of last week, and agreeably to 
the provisions of the constitution of the society, 
requiring the election of officers, the following 
officers were duly elected for the ensuing year : 





John A Cameron, President. 
John Hodges, and 
L. Bethune, 
James Seawell, Secretary. 
John Matthews, Treasurer. 
John Black, 7 
John Smith, 
Henry Elliot, 
Josiah Evans, 
Daniel M‘Lean, 
Neil M‘Neil, J 
The following resolutions were then adopted : 
Resolved, That the sum of ».120 be placed at 
the disposal of the Board of Managers for the 
ensuing year, to be distributed by them in premi- 
ums, for the best specimens of such articles of 
domestic manufactures, as may by said board be 
deemed advisable ; the exhibition (or show,) to 
be held at such time and place as shall be agreed 
upon by the Board of Managers. 

Resolved, Vhat the President be requested to 
deliver, on the day of said exhibition, a suitable 
address. 

The meeting was punctually attended by the 
President and Vice President, and most of the 
other officers, as well also by the members gene- 
rally ; and all manifested much laudable zeal in 
the promotion and advancement of the great ob- 
ject of the society—Agriculture. 

The agricuitural show and exhibition, will be 
held at Meadow Branch, on the farm of John A. 
Cameron, Esq. adjoining this town, on the 4th 
and 5th of November next. A list of the pre- 
miums, &c. will be published in our next. 

[ Observer. 
———— 
QUICK VEGETATION FOR THE SEASON. 
Richmond County, Va. 22d March. 1824. 

On the 30th December, I sowed garden peas, 
and they were discovered to be up on the 11th 
January, they were sowed in the open garden, 
but after Cobbett’s plan of diggirg a trench 5 or 6 
inches deep, and filling of it nearly full with sta- 
ble manure on which a little rich mould was put, 
and the peas sowed on it and covered three or 
four inches deep. With the mould, anda cover- 
ing of pine brush over that, they have stood the 
winter without the least injury, and are now eight 
or nine inches high. J. D. 

—= 
FROM THE NEW BEDFORD MERCURY. 


LIGHT! MORE LIGHT! 
Mr. Printer, 


Vice President. 


Stewards. 


Iam persuaded from the little observation I 


have made, that the prejudice existing against an 


oil light, arises almost entirely from the ignorance 
To produce 
a good light from oil, the inside of the lamps 
should be verfectly clean, and the vent hole at 
The oil 


of the person who trims the lamps. 


top always open and free from dirt. 





ought to be clear of sediment. If the tube for 
the wick runs down into the bulb of the lamp, it 
will heat the oil, and cause it to burn freer than 
it otherwise would. In fixing the wick care should 
be taken that it be only large enough to sustain 
itselt in the tube—if it is too large, the oil will 
not ascend the wick quick enough to supply the 
flame freely. 
from the wick every day, and it should not then 


|be raised too high, as it will smoke, or spread 
fout, as I have often seen done, as that will cause 


it to crust very soon, and the flame will soon grow 
dim. 


———<— 0 = 


Facts deserving attention in this community. 

In Salem, Massachusetts, the Poor House is a 
source of income to the amount of 1,300 dollars 
per annum.—In Quincy, Massachusetts, the la- 
bour of those of the poor who were able to do any 
thing, not only supported the sick and infirm, 
but also paid the interest of a debt contracted for 
the erection of a suitable house, and everv year 
a part of the principal of that debt. 

a () 

The passages of the ship Lancaster, of this 
port, having recently been the subject of discus- 
sion, we have, for the sake of accuracy, obtained 
the following abstract of the periods occupied in 
making three different voyages from land to land. 
Liverpool, Dec. 25, 1817—Arr. 
ship Lancaster, West Philad. 17 
May 22, 1818, Arr. do. do. 5 
June 25, 1819, Arr. do. Burkhart 
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Days Hours. 


held agreeably to adjournment at Euraw—the 
residence of B. W. Hall, Esq. The attendance was 
almost unanimous, and punctual to the hour fixed, 
and the subjects presented for discussion being of 
importance to the society, received corresponding 
attention. The committee previously appointed 
to prepare a scheme of premiums, made their r 


The black crust should be cut off|port, which was canvassed by the board, and ii 


details modified and finally arranged as now pul 
lished. Engrossed by the various interests and 
objects of their institution, and cheered by the 
pleasures of conversation, and the interchange of 
agricultural opinions and views, the day glided 
swiftly away, and the Board finally adjourned to 
meet on Wednesday the 7th of April, at the re- 
sidence of Jacob Hollingsworth, Jr. Esq. on Elk- 
‘ridge. 
| It was decided that the Trustees make return 
of the amount of their subscription lists, to the 
Treasurer of the society, before the June meeting. 
Judges are yet to be appointed for the several 
objects for which premiums are offered, and 
measures ought to be taken without loss of time, 
to renew the application to the legislature, for a 
donation for a limited time. 


' 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 
Nava_L.—Com. Porter, in the John Adams, has 
‘arrived off St. Barts, after a boisterous passage, 
/he stops there to enquire for Spanish and South 
American privateers, pirates, &c. &c. and will 
scour the West Indies in his way to Key West. 
| This gallant officer now commands all our naval 
iforces afloat, except those in the Pacific and Me- 








of only sixteen days. 
——_ 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Frederick County, March 24, 1824. 


TO THE 


SiR, 

The enlightened agriculturist and distinguished 
breeder of cattle at Powelton, in Philadelphia 
county, has favored the public through your Ame- 
rican Farmer, [and at your instance] with the pe- 
digree of his “improved short hurn stock,” and 
at the same time mentioned their valuable pro- 
perties “as milkers, quick feeders, and small 
consumers.”—In order that others may form a 
just estimate of the first named quality, it is desi- 
rable to know, how much milk per day his cows 
will give on an average, say intwoor three weeks 
after calving, and when six or eight months in 
calf ; as to their being beautiful animals, and ar- 
riving at early maturity, we already have suffi- 
cient testimony, but from afifearances, some sur- 
prize is felt at their being “deep milkers, and 
small consumers.”—Mr. John P. Milnor, assistant 
recording secretary of the Pennsylvania Agricul 
tural Society, says, in a letter addressed to you 
3d. inst., that Mr. Powel’s short horn heifers fed 
upon mangel wurtzel roots, “* yield very large 
quantities of milk, affording the richest cream he 
ever tasted.”—It would be satistactory to know 
how much this very large quantity was per day, 
and if Mr. Milner ever saw or tasted cream from 
Mr. Haine’s Alderney cow. 

A SUBSCRIBER 


rR 


_ Wah PAB UNS. 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1824 


TRUSTEES MEETING, 
THE LAST AND THE NEXT. 
The last monthly meeting of the Board of Trus- 

















* A passenger in the ship on this voyage, wrote | 
to his friends at home whilst off New Castle, and | 
again wrote tothem from Liverfiool, after a lapse | 


|diterranean Seas. 

The U. S. ship Peacock, Capt. Carter, sailed 
from Hampton Roads on Thursday last, to join 
the squadron in the Pacific.—Lieut. Kennon, at- 
tached to the Frigate United States, Capt. Hall, 
goes passenger in the Peacock, after having been 
honorably acquitted by the court martial at Nor- 
folk. Capt. S Smith was tried and cashiered for 
conveying merchandize on freight, in a national 
vessel, but has been restored to the service by an 
order of the President, the court having recom- 
mended him to the Presidential clemency. Lieut. 
Weaver, of the navy, has been cas¢ in a suit 
against certain merchants in New York, after re- 
ceiving from them more ‘ian 412,000, under a 
contract to go in a merchant ship to Lima, and t« 
pass her under the protec’ on of the Franklin 74, 
as her store ship. Congress have passed a law te 
divide the commissions arising from the transpor- 
tation of specie in national vessels, into ¢hirds, 
between the captain of the vessel, the other olfi- 
cers, and the navy pension fund. ‘The Secretary 
of the Navy, has issued an order, prohibiting un 
der certain restrictions and limitations, the arrest 
of officers within the United States; which order 
is calculated to diminish the number of vexatious 
and expensive courts martial, and courts of en- 
quiry. A bill to reorganize a naval peace estab- 
lishment, has been reported in cougress, creating 
two new grades—that of Vice-Admiral and Rear 
Admiral, which are just as necessary and proper, as 
a Colonel to a Regiment, or a General toa Division 
—it’s only the name that offends—sound is often 
confounded with sense—then call them Jncas, on 
any thing else, only ensure us the practical effect 
of appropriate grades and due subordination. 

F OREIGN.—England is at war with the Algerines 
—this war will probably not be of long duration ov 
great extent—it may compel her to fit out an ex- 
pensive expedition, and then the Turks will make 
peace—and then—-they’l/ break it again —-In 
Spain, all is despotism and darkness—discontent 
and bloodshed—a king without talents or huma- 
nity ; avenal soldiery, without any love of coun- 
try—a priest-ridden, degraded, and ignorant po- 





tees of the Maryland Agricultural. Society was 


pulace—stimulated to partial rebellions by leaders 
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with some illustrious exceptions, venal and corrupt, | 

Home AFFAIRS.—The Tariff is under discus | 
sion in the House of Repicsentatives—two of the} 
most distinguished members, P. P. Barbour, and 
H. Clay, have spoken ; the first against, the se- 
cond in favour of the general principles and po- 
licy of the bill.—Its fate is doubtful, and its ten- 
dency of the utmost concern to the nation.—The 
congressional committee on agriculture, have re- 
ported against any particular measure on the sub- 
ject of duties on raw materials and produce from 
other countries, except such as are specified in 
the general tariff bill, the principles of which 
they approve and recommend.—M. I. Sylvester 
Robello, has arrived from Rio Janeiro, as Minister 
to the United States from the Emperor of Bra 
ails, who is the son of John, King of Portugal.— 
It is said the father is fitting out an expedition to 
recover the dominion of his Brazilian possessions, 
and some think, in concert with his son—who in 
the meantime, holds on as a mere locum tenens. 

B. Irvine, a citizen of the United States, has 
arrived at Laguyra, from Curracoa, after a bar 
barous confinement of sixteen months, without 
any sort of remuneration or redress —He was li- 
berated by a direct order from the King of Hol- 
land, without trial, on the ground that he had not 
viclated directly or indirectly, any law of Ilol- 
land. 


j7 The Editors of newspapers in the State of 
Delaware, and the eastern shore of Maryland, 
would probably render to their agricultural rea 
ders, an acceptable service, by copying the first 
article in this paper on Mart. We embrace this 
opportunity to put another question to their con- 
sideration, and leave the decision cheerfully to 
their justice and liberality. J7~7 Almost every 
paper in this state copies, without loss of time, 
gur account of the current firices of country pro- 
duce—by thus giving the very item most accept- 
able to their country readers, they of course di- 
minish the demand for the Farmer, and the num- 
ber of its subscribers. ‘These prices are collected 
each week with great care, labour, and consump 
tion of time. If, then, they appropriate to their 
own use, that very portion of our labours, which, 
while it is most laborious, most emphatically falls 
within the range of an 4gricudtura/ journal, is it 
unreasouable to ask that they should copy the 


with a spotless integrity, which, like the confi- 
dence it inspired in his fellow citizens, had no 
limits or interruption. 

That he was deeply impressed with the benign 
doctrines of the Christian Religion, he gave the 
best of all proofs—a constant adherence to the 
principles, and a daily practise of the virtues they 
inculcate. 

We are not in the habit of inserting obituary 
notices, but in this case we have sought to gratify 
our own feelings, by bearing testimony inthis way 
to the honourable character, the benevolence and 
the publick spirited and useful actions, of a man 
to whom thiscity is deeply indebted, not so much 
for the prosperity which his enterprise so essen- 
tially served to augment, as for the moral influ- 
ence of a life which teaches posterity that dili- 
gence and rectitude are the true paths to indepen- 
dence and usefulness, and qualify those whe prac- 
tice them, at the close of their mortal career to 
exclai » triumphantly, 

Oh death! where is thy sting ? 
Oh grave! where is thy victory ? 
CS TTS 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT—coRRECTED WEEKLY. 

Wharf flour, $5 50—Howard-st. ditto $5 75— 
Wheat 41 124 to $1 14—Best family do. retail, 
$7—Corn, 28 to 30 cts.—Rve, 40cts.—Barley, 60 
to 65 cts—Oats, 22 to 25 cts—Whiskey, Ist proof, 
25 to 26—Peach Brandy, 4th proof, 65 to 75— 
Apple do, Ist proof, 27 to 30 cts.—Gin, Baltimore, 
50 to 60 cts —Ditto, New England, 35 to 40 cts.— 
Flax seed, rough, per bushel, 70 to 75 cts.—clean- 
ed, per cask, $8—Flax, lb. $10 to $11—Beef, 
northern mess, per barrel $10—Cargo, No. 1, 


$10—Bacon and hams, per lb. 10 cts—Cotton, W 
I. Island, 18 to 20 cts.—Louisiana, &c. 15 to 17 cts. 
—Georgia upland, 14 to 16 cts, —Alabama, 12 to 
13 cts —Cotton Yarn, No. 8, 30 cts.—with an ad- 
vance of 1 cent on each number up to No. 18— 
Candles, mould, 12to 13 cts —Dipt, 10to 11 cts. 
—Spermaciti, 28 cts.--Coal, Virginia, bush. 20 to 25 
cts.—Susquehannah, per ton $6 50 to 57—Fea- 
thers, live, 30 to 35 cts.—Fish, cod, dry, quintel, $5 
—herrings, Susquehannah, $275--shac, trimmed, 
per lb. $6 to $6 50 cts.—Hops, fresh, 35 cts. per 
lb.—Hides, dryed, 15 to 18 cts. per lb.—Hog’s 





next sguare only, giving our table of contents— 
that their readers may see that there is some- 


thing useful in our journal, besides what they in-|do.—Swedes, asSorted, §90—Hoop, $120 to $130 


variably cull out of it? We submit it to their good 
feelings and sense of what is fair and right. 


CEE EE SPREE FO) VAS ee cE 

DIED on the 30th ult. WILLIAM WILSON, 
the venerable President of the Bank of Baltimore- 
"lhe deceased exhibited in the various relations 
and uniform tenor of along and useful life, an ex- 
ample worthy of the highest respect, and preg- 
nant with salutary suggestions, alike to the poor 
andthe rich. The former may have learned by 
his successes, what may be amassed, both of cha- 
racter and fortune, from a laudable ambition to! 


acquire both by persevering industry and fair| 


dealing ; and the latter may have seen in his mild 
deportment, and his numerous charities, how pos- 
sible it is to enjoy and diffuse, the blessings 
of wealth unussociated with avarice, pomp, and 
vanity. 

Few men ever more nearly fulfilled the wise 
injunction,to “ know thyself,” for he never aspired 
to stations of power beyond the compass of his 
abilities, and was ever less eager to acquire in 
fluence, than to use what he justly possessed for 
the good of society. 

All the numerous trusts both publick and pri 
Vate, committed to his keeping, were discharged 


lard, 9 cts.—Iron, pig, $35 to $40 per ton— 
American, bar, $75 to $95 do.—Russia, $85 to 90 


do —Sheet, §160 to $180 do —Nail rods, $125 to 
$130 do.—Castings, $75 to $85 do—Lumber, 
board measurement, cargo prices--Oak timber and 
scant. $1 to 1 25—Boards all sizes, $150 to $2 
—Pine scantling, do. $1 to 1 25—Boards 4-4, 
$1 tol 25—White do. 5-4, $1 75 to 2 50—do. 
co. 4-4, $115 to 130—do. cl. 4-4, $1 80—Shin- 
gles, cyp 18 in., $3 to 3 50—Shingles, junip. 24 
do. $7 50 to7 75—jun. com. $3 50 to 5—Staves, 
W. O. pipe, $40 to 45—do. hhd. $25—do bbl. 
$15 to 17—R. O. bbl. $15—do. hhd. $17— 
Wool, fleece, merino full blood, 35 to 40 cts. 
per lb.—Cropped, 28 to © cts——Common coun- 
try, 20 to 30 cis.—Skinn , 35 to 40 cts.—Wher 
assorted and cleaned, any of the above will ob- 
tain an advance of 15 to 20 cts. 
Tobacco—common crop, $2 to $4 per cwt.— 
Red andBrown, do. $5 to $9 do —Cinnamon, do. 
$10 to 5315 do.—Spangled do. $16 to 35 do.—Vir- 
ginia, fat, $5 to $7 do.—do. Mi dling, $3 to $4— 
Rappahannock $3 do.—Ken cky, $3 to $6. 
Prices of Seed.—Orchard Grass per bushel, 
$2 50--Lucerne, per lb, 50 cents—St. Foin, do. 
do. $7—Red Clover, do, do. $5 50—Timothy, do. 
do. $4—Herds Grass, do. do. $2—Millet, do. do. 


$8 to 8 50—do. No. 2, $6—Baltimore prime,' 


Retail prices of provision market—Beef, prime 
pieces, 10cts.—Veal, 10 cts —Mutton, 5 to 7 cts.— 
Turkeys, 75 cts. to S1—Geese, 50 to 56 cts. 
—Chickens per pair, 50 to 62$ cts.—Eggs, 124 
cents—Butter, first quality, 20 to 21 cts.—Tur- 
nips, per bushel, 50 cts.—Potatoes, do. 50 cts. 











Garden Seeds. 


Just received by the ship Belvidera from Liver- 
pool, a variety of choice seed, selected by a seeds- 
man of the first respectability in London. I am 
assured that they are of prime quality, and of 
the last summer’s growth, viz; Peas, Cabbage, 
Radish, Lettuce, Brocoli, Cucumber and Mellons 
all assorted, with a variety of other articles, 
which in addition to my former stock, makes my 
assortment very complete. Also 400 lbs. Lu- 
cerne seed. 

In sToRE,—Glade and other oats, early seed 
Potatoes of our own raising; Clover, Timothy, 
Herds’, Millet and Orchard grass seed ; Ploughs, 
Implements and farming tools generally ready 
made, and for sale at moderate prices, at my 
agricultural repository, Pratt-street wharf, Balti- 
more. R. SINCLAIR. 
N. B. Country Merchants can be supplied with 
garden seed, on as moderate terms as they can 
be had in New York or Philadelphia. 








Will be sold at Publick Sule. 


On the seventh of the fourth month (April) 
‘next, a variety of the most valuable and best im- 
‘proved stock ever offered in this state, consisting 
of a horse called Hickory, twelve years old, ful! 
‘blooded, and famous for his speed ; another called 
Chester County Bag, a complete draught horse, 
descended from Robert Bakewell’s stock of Dish- 
ley, England, beautiful, strong and active. 

A bull, Oakes, from the imported improved 
Durham Short Horned bull, Celebs, and from 
the celebrated Oaks cow of Massachusetts, which 
made from the 5th of May until the 20th of De- 
cember, 4844 lb. of butter, and fatted a calf; he 
is two years and cight months old. 

Baron, a large bull—he was by George, out of 
a celebrated cow called the Queen, which took a 
silver cup at the First Maryland Cattle Show, 
nearly related to Bergami; two years and ten 
months—a number of Dishley sheep—some half 
Dishley, and half Irish, 

A fine large imported Bedford Boar.—T wo fine 
heifers, by Oakes, and some good cows, ‘The 
above stock took premiums at the last exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society to 
the amount of $50. 

An excellent brood mare, with foal by Hickory 
m horse colt by the same; and a Prizefighter 
lly. 





JOSEPH KERSEY, 
N. B.—Full and satisfactory pedigrees will be 
given to purchasers. J. kK. 
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and certain preventive—Chinese method of propagating trait 
trees— An Act tlirecting, a ceo ogieal survey of North Carol-na 
—Challenge of Kclipse by a Smutherner—Caomberland N.C, 
Agricultural Society, election of office:s and other proceed- 
ings—ttow to trim and use lamps—Enquiries about Short 


~——,4 








$1—Mangel Wurytzel, do. do. $150—Ruta Baga, 
do. do. $1. 





Aorns—Editorial Remarks—Iteias of News—Obituary No- 
tce—Prices, &c. 
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s upwards of ninety. 







NATURAL HISTORY. 
RABBIT, CunicuLts, in ZoeLoey. 
Interesting and authentic account of some of its 
curious habits. 

[This little animal affords a remarkable instance, 
in the variety of its colours, of the effect of 
domestication, In its wild state, it is uniformly 
of a brown cast ; when tamed, its colour ranges 
through every shade, from raven black, te the 
whiteness of mountain snow. 

They begin to breed at a year old, sometimes 
sooner ; and maltiply five, six and seven times 
a year, having from four to eight at a litter, 
thus increasing so rapidly, that to say that 
* she breeds like a rabbit,” is to express, pro- 
verbially, the idea of great fecundity. 

When the buck approaches the doe, he first beats 
and stamps very hard with his feet, and after 
embracing her, falls backwards and lies motion- 
less, as it were in a trance ; in thisstate he may 
be readily taken, but he soon recovers from it. 

The extent ot rabbit warrens in England, where, 
in sone districts many hundred acres in a body 
are appropriated to the raising of rabbits for 
sale, would appear surprising to those who had 
never adverted to the subject. As enquiries 
have been made by correspondents relative to 
the proper construction of rabbit warrens, and 
their man: gcment, we give sketches from Eng- 
lish authorities, which follow the interesting 
and curious remarks of Mr. Hardin, on the 
habits of that animal. } 











Near Shelbyville, Ky. 6th March, 1824. 
TO THY KDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Dear Sir, 

When we become subscribers to the Ameri 
ean Farmer, I consider it a tacit admission, that 
we belong to the same social compact, and that 
our general experience is a Rind of common pro 
perty, upon which you havea right to draw 
whenever you may think it beneficial to its mem- 
bers. 

And should any speculative theory appear in 
your columns, it isthen either of us (whose expe 
rience conflicts with such theory) is substantial- 
ly called on to contribute his mite Under this 
impression (avd not from a spirit of contradic- 
tien | assure you, sir,) do I give you some of the 
habits of the rabbit ; which at once overturus the 
theory of Doctor Macaulay, in your 40th No. of 
vol. 5, wherein he concludes that “the male rab- 
“bit destroys the young, for the sole purpose oi 
“enticing the embraces of the mother.” 

Whilst I resided in Frankfort, 1 procured the 
white, the black, the gray, and the blue rabbits, 
and after a few years, some of the offspring turned 
out entirely yellow, or ig ome coloured. As 
they were a rarity with us, I was not inattentive 
to their habits, and all that I relate of them is 
from fiersonal observation. From the entire level 
of my lot, there was no bank, or hill side for 
them to burrow in, of course their cells were 
frequently deluged by rains, and their young 
drowned ; to protect them from this casualty, 1 
frequently dug down to the extremity of the hole, 
and fixed an inverted box over the place, so that 
the young might be placed in the box during hard 
rains. } castrated most of the males when young, 
so that at all seasons of the year, they were fit 
for table use: to distinguish the stags, I always 


‘pavement prevents it. Some few days before par- 








ern hill side for a warren, and the only way I 
could prevent their burrowing out, was to place 
a row otf bricks, laying them flat with their ends 
against the wall, and sunk only level with the 
surface, so as to form a nine inch pavement all 
‘around the warrea; the rabbit will commence 
‘immediately at the wall to burrow out, the brick 


turition, the female burrows her hole from ‘our 
to six or eight feet, and carries grass, hay, or 
whatever litter is most convenient, and torms her 


bed ; she then closes the mouth of the holé by re- 
turning to it part of the dirt, and pressing it down 


with her fore feet, so as to leave no appearance 
of the hole. Just before parturition, she opens 
the hole and lines this bed wif® her own fur, and 
immediately after parturition she comes out, 
securely covers the hole, and runs in search of 
the buck, and in less than ten minutes receives a 
new impregnation. She does not visit her young 
but once in twenty-four hours, unless it is in the 
night, which | donot believe. I have seen them 
open the hole, go in, and unitormly ix two minutes 
by the watch return, close the hole securely and 
leave it. I have then by removing the box and 
examining the young, tound them quite full. In 
about three weeks she leaves a small opening at 
the mouth of the hole, the young then occasion- 
ally come out, in a few days more she closes the 
hole when they are out, and when they are thirty 
cays old she has a new litter. When I have 
wanted to use the young for broiling, I have at the 
time of parturition, and for some time after kept 
the mother secluded from the buck, so that she 
micht suckle them a few weeks longer.—If these 


tion is without foundation. So much for facts, take 
my conclusions tor what they are worth—my 
own conclusion has been, and still is, that at par- 
turition, the mother leaves with the bed of young 
exactly the kind of odour, which accompanies 
her to the buck, after the first caresses she 
plays the coquet and hides from him; in his 


are very secure) he scratches them to pieces, not 
from motives of destruction to them, but todrive 
the doe (which he believes there hid) from her 
lurking place 
This too may be a speculative theory, and I 
can have no objection to its being put down by one 
more plausible, tested by experience, and carry- 
ing with it more of the rational. 
' Respectfully, yours, 

MARK HARDIN. 
P. S. You may think strange that I have gone 
so much into detail. This is my apology—long 
since some of your subscribers called for informa- 
tion respecting warrens, and I] have never seen an 
answer to it, of course if he is not better supplied, 
what I have said is intended for his benefit. 
M. H. 


a ) 6a 


“ The food of the tame rabbits may be cole 
wort and cabbage-leaves, carrots, parsnips, ap 
ple rinds, green corn, and vetches, in the time of 
the year; also vine leaves, grass, fruits, oats, and 
vatmeal, milk-thistles, sow-thistles, and the like ; 
but with these moist foodsthey must always have 
a proportionable quantity of the dry foods, as hay, 
bread, oats, bran, and the like, otherwise the, 





split one of their ears, so that I might not be 
mistaken in-catching them. Although I have 
never had an hundred at atime, yet I have had 
Like all domestic animals, 
they may be taught to come to food by any par 
ticular sound—I chose a peculiar kind of whistle 
betwee the hands, and by shelling corn around 
me,could take by the ears any one of them with- 
Out distui ing the rest. I would advise a south- 


Voi, 6.—3. 


will grow pot bellied, and die. Bran and grain- 
mixed together have been also found to be very 
good food. In winter they will eat hay, oats, av« 
chaff ; and these may be given three times a day : 
but when they eat green things, it must be o! 





served, that they are not to drink at all, fo: 
would throw them into adropsy At all oh 
times, a very little drink serves their turn, but 


statements be true, Doctor Macaulay’s supposi-|with extra assistants at killing, 


search for her, if he comes to the bed of young,!suppose this as stated about three f ” 
(0 which he is guided by the scent, unless thev|couple an acre at 2s. 4d. 


“ Rabbits are subject totwo pr neipal infirnsices. 

First, the rot, which is caused by. the giving 
them too large a quantity of greens, or from the 
giving them fresh gathered, with the dew or rain 
hanging in drops upon them. It is excess of mois- 
ture that always causes this disease ; the greens, 
therefore, are always to be given dry, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of hay, or other dry food, inter- 
mixed with them to take up the abundant mois- 
ture of their juices. On this account, the very 
best food that can be given them is the shortest 
and sweetest hay that can be got, of which one 
load will serve two hundred couples a year; and 
out of this stock of two hundred may be eat in 
the family, two hundred sold to the markets, and 
a sufficient number kept in case of accidents. 
“The other general disease of these creatures is 
a sort of madness; this may be known by their 
wallowing and tumbling abcut with their heels 
upwards, and hopping in an odd manner into their 
boxes. This distemper is supposed to be owing 
to the rankness of their feeding ; and the general 
cure is the keeping them low, and giving them 
the prickly herb, called ¢are-thistle, to eat.”’ 
‘The general computation of males and fe- 
males is, that one buck rabbit will serve for nine 
does; some allow ten to one buck: but those 
who go beyond this always suffer for it in their 
breed.” 
{The estimate of the warren, onthe estate of 
Thorseway, in England, of 1700 acres, as given 
by the tenant, Mr. Holgate, with the silver 
sort of rabbits is this :] 


fale Za dj 
abour, three regular warreners, 85 0 0 
Fences, ‘ . é 4210 0 
Winter food, R ‘ . 4210 0 
Nets, traps, &c. &c. . ‘ 14 3 4 
Delivery, “ ‘ ° 21 $0 
Rent is said to be 7s. an acre, 595 0 0 
The capital employed is the above} 
with the addition of stock paid for: \ 595 0 0 











1395 8 4 

Interest on that sum one year at 5 . 
her cent. : 69 15 § 
1465 3 9 

Annual Account. 

a @. 

Expensesas above, . ° 800 8 
laterest, ° . ° 69 15 5$ 
870 3 9 
Produce 10,000 couple, at 2s.4d. 116613 4 
Expenses, ; ‘ ° 870 3 9 
Profit, . : ° 296 9 7 


_—_- -- ---—— 


Or about 22/. fer cent. (the 5 fer cent. includ- 
ed) on capital employed. This the writer ob- 
serves is very great, reckoned on the capital, »ut 
small reckoned by rent, as it amounts to only half 
arent. But suppose the gross produce of 1560, 
which he takes to be nearer the fact; then the 
account will stand thus ; 


£2 4 
Produce, . : 1500 0 9O 
Expenses, ‘ ‘ 870 3 ® 
Profit, . , : 629 16 8 


' 45 fer cent on the capital ” 
It is reinarked, thai the author of the Trea- 





jthat must always be fresh.” 





tise on Agriculture and Gardening, has bred these 
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animals with much success and ornamental effect 
in a small artificial warren, in a lawn in the gar- 
den, made in the following manner. 

“ Pare off the turf of a circle, about forty feet 
diameter, and lay it on the outside; then dig a 
ditch \ithin this circle, the outside perpendicular, 
the inner sloping, and throw earth sufficient into 
the middle to form a little hill, two or three feet 
higher than the level of the lawn ; the rest must 
be carried away. Then lay down the turf on the 
hill, and beat it well to settle The ditch at bot- 
tom should be about three feet wide, and three 
and a half deep, with two or three drains at the 
bottom, covered with an iron grate, or astone with 
holes, to carry off the hasty rains, in order to 
keep the rabbits dry. In the outside bank should 
be six alcoves, the sides and top supported, either 
by boards or brick work, to give the rabbits their 
dry food in; by their different situations, some 
will always be dry ; six boxes, or old tea-chests, 
let into the bank, will dovery well. If the ground 
be very light, the outside circle should have a 
wall built round it, or some stakes driven into the 
ground, and boards or hurdles nailed to them, 
within a foot of the bottom, to prevent the bank 
from falling in. The entrance must be either by 
a board to turn occasionally cross the ditch, or 
by a ladder. The turf being settled, and the 
grass beginning to grow, turnin the rabbits, and 
they will immediately go to work to make them 
selves burrows in the sides, and inthe hill. By 
way of inducing them rather tobuild in the sides, 
to keep the turf the neater, makea score of holes 
about a foot deep, and they will finish them to 


was indeed evident in a two-fold manner :—first, 
by a sufficient competition in every class, and the 
consequent adjudication of all the Premiums; 
and, second, by a numerous attendance of visitors 
of all ranks, who had likewise the additional en- 
joyment of as fine weather as December ever 
produced. It has been before observed, that the 
Yard where this assemblage of choice stock is 
she\-n, is admirably adapted for the purpose ;— 
it admits of a perfect arrangement and classifica- 
tion; and no pains were spared by the Proprie- 
tors to render it in every respect safe and agree- 
able. Since the removal of the implemerts to 
the spacious lofts, the whole area is free for the 
exhibition of the animals—and at the same time 
there is ample roof for the company : even ladies 
graced the Yard with their presence, and passed 
along without the least inconvenience or danger. 
The gratification has been, we are happy to say, 
without alloy, whether as regards the public or 
the candidates ; and on no former occasion have 
we perceived more unanimity and satisfaction. 

Though the Judges were not able to finish their 
arduous task till late on Thursday evening, yet 
early on Friday morning, long before day break, 
the early visiters, persons who are called by their 
business to Smithfield, found the Yard brilliantly 
lighted with gas; the lavels descriptive of the 
animals all up; and every arrangement complete. 
Thus prepared, the Stock came under review as | 
foHows :— OXEN. 

Class 1.—For steers or oxen of any breed un- | 
der 36 months old, without restrictions as to teed-| 
ing :-— 








their own mind; and if there be a brick-wall 
round it, it should be built on pillars, with an 
arch from each, to leave a vacancy fora burrow.” 
But there is, he says, another way that may be 
practised, which is, “‘ to dig the ditch only about 
two feet deep, which will yield about earth enough, 


To the Marquis of Exeter, for his Durham ox, 
2 years and 11 months old, the prize of Twenty 
Guineas. 

Class 2.—For oxen or steers of any breed or 
age, weight 160 stone and upwards :-— 

To Mr. Richard Rowland for his Hereford ox, 


to make the hill; put some pales, about a foot;5 years and 8 months old, bred by Mr. John Jones, 


high, on the outside, for that will be a sufficient 
height to keep the rabbits in. Feed them as other 
taine rabbits are fed ; and in wet weather sprinkle 
saw dust at the bottom, by which means the 
quantity of manure will be increased; once a 
week is often enough to take it way; the quanti 
ty will be surprising, nor will the smell be in the 
least offensive, even though it be quite close to 
the house. ~ In a very large lawn, two or three of 
these hills, with the rabbits feeding on the tops, 
will not be unpleasing objects. If the bucks hap- 
pen to be mischievous in killing the young ones, 
they must be chained in an alcove; or else have 
their liberty asin a warren. After a great snow 
they will want some assistance early next mern- 
ing ; because the ditch will be nearly filled, and 

erhaps the alcove, where the hay is, will be 

locked up.” 

He adds, that “it is a great improvement to 
eastrate the young bucks, and keep them till they 
are full grown, before you kill them ; the flesh 


and fed by Mr. Rowland, on grass, hay, Swedish 
turnips, and 2250 lbs. of oil cake, the first prize 
of Twenty Guineas. 

To Mr, Richard Kitelee for his Hereford ox, 
under 6 years old, bred by Mr. James Lee, and 
fed by Mr. Kitelee on grass, hay, turrips, and 
1500 lbs. of oil cake, the second prize of Zen 
Guineas. 

Class 3.—For oxen and steers of any breed or 
age, under 160 stone, and above 110 stone weight: 

To Mr. Wm. Draycott, for his Hereford ox, 3 
years and 10 months old, bred by Mr. James 
Cooper, and fed by Mr. Draycott, on grass and 
hay only, the first prize of Fifteen Guineas. 

To Mr. James Senior, for his Hereford ox, 3 
years and 9 months oid, bred by Mr. Thomas 
Tomkins, and fed by Mr. Senior, on grass, hay, 
and 600 lbs, of oil-cake, the second prize of Zen 
Guineas. 

The following were also shewn in this Class :— 
A Scotch ox, 4 years old ; a Durham ox, 3 vears 





will be amazingly finer, whiter, and tenderer. But 
then it will be best to take them away, and keep 


and 10 months old ; a Hereford ox, under 5 years 
old; a Hereford and short-horned ox, 4 years 


them in another warren, lest they should be tool and 6 months old; and a Hereford ox, 4 years 
numerous, and disturb the breeding does; or else|and 9 months old 


have a few hutches in the alcove to fatten them 
in.” 


en, 9 
SMITHFIELD CLUB-CATTLE SHOW. 


From a long account in the London Farmer’s 


Journal, we have extracted a few of the parti 


eulars, which may firove interesting to our 


readers. 

The pleasing duty of reporting this Annual 
Meeting has again come round, and we are happy 
to observe that, in the number of excellent ani 
mals, and the general merit of the stork brought 
forward on this occasion, the present hibitio 
has never been surpassed. The interest it excite 


| (Here follows account of prizes awarded for long 
wooled and short wooled sheep, pigs, &c.]} 
EXTRA STOCK. 

This part of the Exhibition was no less grati- 
fving than the preceding, and nothing can more 
fully shew the interest taken in the welfare of the 
Club, than the circumstance of so much excellent 
Stock, from distant parts, having been sent under 
the above head. 

OXEN. 


Mr. Charles Champion shewed a Durham 
steer, 3 years and 3 months old, bred and fed by 
alm on grass, cabbages, turnips, and oil cakes. 
lravelled in canal boat 150 miles. 





_ Mr. John Drayson, a Scotch ox, 4} years old, 
fed by him on grass and hay. Travellea 81 miles. 

Mr. Robert C. Harvey, an ox, 2 years and 11 
months old, bred and ted by himself, on grass, 
hay, turnips, and oil-cakes. Travelled 105 miles. 

Mr. Richard Kitelee, a Hereford ox, under 5 
years old, bred by Mr. Tomkins, and fed by Mr. 
Kitelee, on grass, hay, turnips, and 1,500 Ibs. 
of oil-cakes. Travelled 55 miles to the show.— 
The Judges commended this ox. 

Sir Charles Knightley, Bart. a Monmouthshire 
ox, 4 years old, bred and fed by Sir Charles, on 
grass, hay, and 170 oil-cakes. Travelled 72 miles. 

Mr. Richard Rowland, a Hereford ox, 5 years 
and 8 months old, bred by Mr. John Jones, and 
fed by Mr. Rowland, on grass, hay, Swedish tur- 
nips, and oil-cakes. Travelled 46 miles. 

Mr. Charles Tibbics, a Durham ox, 3 years 
and 84 months old, bred by himself, (by Baronet), 
and fed on bean-meal and oil-cakes. Travelled 
73 miles. 

Ditto, a Durham ox, 2 years and 114 months 
old, ditto, ditto. 

Ditto, a Durham ox, 2 years and 84 months 
old, ditto, ditto. 

Ditto, a Durham steer, 2 years and 9 months 
old, bred by him (by Rob Koy), and fed, &c. as 
above. 

Ditto, a Durham Steer, 2 years and 11 months 
old, bred by him (by Justice), and feu, &c. as 
above. 

& Ditto, a Durham steer, under 3 years old, ditto. 
itto. 
(The Judges much commended the last six oxen.) 
Mr. George Tibbits, a Scotch ox, 4 years old, 
fed by him on grass, hay, and 370 lbs. of oil- 
cakes. Travelled-78 miles. 
Mr. Themas Walker, a Hereford ox, 7 years 
old, bred by Mr. William Rayer, and ted by Mr. 
Walker, on grass only. Travelled 85 miles 
On Monday, the weather continuing remark- 
ably fine, an unprecedented number of visiters 
attended this useful and interesting exhibition, t 
and were evidently highly gratified with what d 
they saw. From ten to three o’clock the Yard tl 
was so crowded, that to move otherwise than witi: h 
the stream was impossible:—the fame of the 
stock had gone abroad, and the curious of all V 
ranks poured into the place, as fast as they could i}; 
gain admittance. pl 
Having already given an account of the stock, BM ,/; 
our next business is to furnish a brief statement 
of the implements, seed and roots, exhibited i: 
the light and spacious lofts over the Yard. 
[Of these we omit many as not so interesting 
as the followiug.]} 

Messrs. Lees, Cottam, and Hallam, shewed an 
iron chatf-cutter (on Salmon’s principle); two 
corn bruisers; cattle hurdles, of iron, requiring 
no stakes ; cast-iron glazing frames, for cucum- 
ber beds, and for garden hand glasses; cast-iron 
dairy milk pans, turned, and tinned inside. They 
also exhibited a tread mill for grinding corn, an¢ 
a revolving weed extirpator. 

Messrs. Bailey shewed cast-iron rick-posts, 
caps and bearers. 

Mr. H. Marriot shewed his portable iron ver- 
tical plate flour-grinding machine, and portable 
bolter, by which the expeditious conversion of 
wheat to fine flour is performed. 

Mr. Thomas Parkes, an excellent steel corn 
mi!l and bolter, by which wheat was ground an¢ 
dressed, before the spectators, as above, and 2 
bean cracker, and oat and malt craker. 

Mr. T. Wedlake shewed a larg fixed chaf: 
cutter, with an assistant power, and a smallct 
portable one on wheels. 

Mr. Jeremiah Stockdale, bean mills and mal 
miils. 

Mr. Thomas Edgington, an improved hoisting 
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jack ; also, flexible and non-adhesive tarpaulin, with the Ist. prize in Class III. ; and Mr. James{carcases of 100 sheep forming together the com- 
sacks, &e. 5 rick cloths ; tilting horse cloths, &c. Senior, took the 2d. prize. Their healths were [pietest and most extensive shew e the kind ever 
Mr. Webb exhibited proofs of his American|respectively drank. seen. Amongst those which constituted this 
fluid, on hard decayed old harness and engine} Mr. Joseph Bull was next announced as the}grand display were— 
| hoase, which was completely renovated by his}son-in-law of Mr. Masters, a distinguished ex- Weight of Carcass. 
, fluid ; also, a variety of eases of cures on various/hibitor at these shows. He was presented with} The Marquis of Exeter’s prize Durham 
diseases,—on horses, cows, sheep, swine, dogs,|the 1st. plate in Class IV.; and Mr. James Tre | Steer, 2 years 11 months old, Ib. 1462 
. and other animals; he likewise produced a spe-|vor, Senior, with the 2d. prize in this class. Mr. D. Kitelee’s Prize Hereford Ox, 6 
. cimen of good leather, made from the Kangaroo} ‘The Chairman, in presenting this premium to} years old, i 1598 
hide, from Van Diemen’s Land, New South}Mr. Senior, observed, that in conveying to him/Mr Senior’s Hereford Ox, 4 year 8 months 
2 Wales. this mark of the Society’s approbation, he hoped! old, 1468 
n Messrs. Gibbs and Co. exhibited the roots and} he — have frequent opportunities of witness-|Mr. Senior’s Prize ditto, 3 years and 9 
% the seeds of ten varieties of the turnip; yed/ow|img his success on similar occasions in future.; months old, 1146 
s margel wurtzel roots; of grass seeds, Aes dis-| He may not be then in the exalted situauon/Mr. J. Kitelee’s Durham Steer, 1258 
d tinct species ; several clovers tc. &c. which he then held as Chairman (Cries of ‘t Yes,| Mr. Trevor Senior’s Prize Scotch Ox, 956 
re Mr. Leonard Phillipps shewed very large red|Y€S ? and applause.) As soon as the approbation Mr. R. Kitelee’s 5-year old HerefordOx, 1520 
mangel wurtzel, of his large, kidney-shaped, red somewhat subsided, the Hon. Bart. said, “I am|Mr Champion’s white Durham Steer, 3 
rs potatoes ; and apples and pears of very numerous thankful for this renewed mark of your approba-|' years and 3 months old, 1466 
), and choice sorts. tion; 1 have often experienced it before, and in’ The rough fat of this last was 210 pounds, and 
ed Mr. Barrenger took portraits of Mr. Adam’s return for the kind partiality you manifest towards of the Marquis of Exeter’s 152 pounds. Where 
rize cow, and of a Leicester sheep ; also of Mr. me, I candidly assure you, that in whatever. situ- all are so good, it is hardly necessary to draw the 
hs Rowland’: prize ox: and Mr. W. a. Davis painted ation I may be placed, I shall be always anxious attention to any particular animal, and those whe 
the Marquis of Exeter’s prize ox. to devote my most earnest endeavours to the pro: saw them alive can pretty well appreciate their 
hs THE DINNER motion of the interests of this institution—an in- excellence. A baron of beet [which correspo dé 
, ; i . _ {stitution useful by reason of the objects it pro- with the saddle of mutton} from Mr. Champion’s 
ths From this busy scene, the members of the clui|motes—useful, tuo, because it brings together white steer has been presented to the king. 
as proceedec to the Freemason’s Tavern, where ajmen of similar pursuits from remote partsof the! Of the carcases of mutton in Mr, Giblett’s shop 
meeting was held, at which the necessary ar-jcountry, and binds them together in social union; we can only give the weights of the follow- 
ths rangements for the next Annual Show werej{and not the least useful because it tends power. ing :— 
as agreed upon and ordered; and Mr. Charlesjfully to dissipate those local prejudices to which Mr. Goude’s 3 Leicester Prize wethers, weighed 
| Champion and Mr. John Inskip, jun. appointed|we are liable, aud which it is the interest of us together, 480 Ibs. or 160 Ibs. each—Mr. Pawlett’s 3 
tto. stewards. The following new members were]all to remove (applause.) — In illustration of the ditto, weighed, respectively, 160, 135, and 132 
ae a ee | CE ht or Age —— ro oe — men- pounds.—The Marquis of Exeter’s six Leicesters, 
en. ace chess of Rutland, Lord Vis-|tione e instance of a boy whom he knew in shewn as extra stock, weighed,two of them 140 
old, count Althorp, Lord Huntingfield, Sir Charles the country, who used to say, “ He’d bed d pounds each—one of shoes 153 pounds, two of 
oil- Knightley, Bart., John Reeve, Esq., Mr. Richard|if any one knew how to hold a plough but him-,;them 167 pounds each—and one of them 216 
Rowland (Mr. Westcar’s successor at Creslow),|self and his father.” pounds!! Mr. Adam’s 3 Leicesters weighed 
ears Mr. James Senior, Mr. William Hayward, Mr.| The Chairman then proceeded to read the|€@ch, 187 pounds. 
Mr. v oor enon Mr. Wm. Bailey, Mr. Geo.|award of the Sheep premiums, and the company We have endeavoured to obtain the dead 
| org om ——- he etherell, Mr. Robert/drank the health of Mr. Pawlett, as the success-|Weight of Mr. Rowland’s Prize Hereford Ox ; 
ark- —— a oe ee al ful candidate, Ist. and 2d. in Class VI.: as also|>ut he Me not be weighed till to-day: a finer 
ters ock a of the mem-|that of _M. T.G . se carcass of beef r seen. 
ition, bers and their friends sat down to an excellent atid ‘iin’ peti who bought Mr. Drayeott’s Prize Hereford Ox, 
what pss John S. Sebright in the chair. On} og, giving “ Mr. Grantham 9 aa tke ‘ois f fed on grass and hay only 
“4 “< t e clot ein withdr se 4 “ } 4 . o . ’ inner o +: > A og 2.0 . , 
met King gw rawn, Sir John gave, “ Theline ict. and 2d. premiums in Class VIL. Sir John hy mee a rae s exhibition is Mr. Lee’s 
‘ observed, that Several years ago he used himself ee au arket, where we saw hanging 
f the A letter was then handed to the Chairman from |to gain Southdown prizes at Lewes Show, though the hind quarters of six-and-twenty Scots, bought 
of all Bi Mr. L. Phillipps, which was read :—it requested|now Mr. G. would outstrip him ; but h Si Toke of Mr. R. C. Harvey of Norfolk. Finer meat 
could J his brethren of the Club to accept a desert of ap-|had a son, who he honed, venta po yin HS enaae BE; se Sie woe Neve Cate 
_ BBples and pears, comprizing nearly six hundred |play as a breeder with Mr.Grantham. from their excellent proof, that these Scots had 
stock, PR distinct varieties, raised by himself ut his nursery ‘hai been intended for some such a customer, where 
nt ; The Chairman then gave “ Mr, Coke of Nor- ir carce i ; ? qeaeee 
me establishment and orchard. folk.’ “ Mr. Reeve. of Wighton.” their carcases might be seen together. There 
. « : . Mr. was propos- 0 i Ss : 
ye Sir John, in the name of the company, thanked/ed by Mr. Ellman, junr. with a few Senienen stead od eechemtdlnney hae” 4 Dov np rettcg | 
<8 Mr. P. for the present, and was happy to find he|prefatory remarks : Mr. R began as a Lei . — merge 79 patted ae Sacre a 
resting rf ’ ; on oe . - mh. ces-ithe wonder of thi ti ; . 
é Ped added his own good company. ‘The Chair-|ter breeder ; but had been for years past a first-land_ the Haley ‘of taney “ota sheila ae 
vem ant en gave ‘he Duke of York and the Ar-|rate South-down breeder, which his annual Tup-|Lee, Mr Warmin ton, ¢ . M L Nar sc 
) 3 two my,” and “The Wooden Walls of Old England.” }lettings amply testified. Mr. Reeve briefly re-|brought to this s ye really repo gag Dag 
| eae he plate to be given to the successful candidates |plied to th li + ‘ ‘ a the very best that is to be 
quiring [iy as : dueed plied to the compliment ; and gave all the merit|met with. 
corner te tie Chats uced, aon tastefully ahi be-jof his success in breeding to the late Mr. Bake- The inf ti h btained 
ucurt airman, who, in avnouncing the prize|well, whose memory he b a aang info: mation we have obtained respectin 
na +a ouncin: . y he begged to give as a toast. : rr : 5 
ae Ther ee the Ist. Class.to the Marquis of Exeter, ex-| The business of the evening concede with|(2¢ South Downs exhibited at Sadler's yard is 
nth rt pressed his hope that the praiseworthy example the health of “ The Stewards” being given from but scanty. Mr. Grantham’s pen of Shearlings, 
»* of the Noble Marquis would be followed by the|the Chair; with thanks for their excellent ar- which otfained the prises as breeder and feeder, 
k-posts obility of England. There was no more useful|rangements. The company broke up soon after were universally admired ; as was his three-year- 
ccupation in which a Gentle nan could engage, jnine o’clock, perfectly gratified with the whole aid Southdows. W cther, . which .was judged to 
ron ver han that which it was the object of this Club toJof the proceedings. We never saw Sir John Se- ween 109 povets.” the Rivewing. ave the 
cetable ncourage ; it was not only beneiicial to himself, |bright in a more happy mood :—and the compa- eerer o -aet Oh, Mays Bacating Wothevs, 
— i st to all around him, inasmuch as it was an ex-|ny had to regret that other affairs called him oe so competition with Mr. Grantham’s. 
“gece ag ood a re ragga) of good ani- jaway earlier than usual. No, - ap er ot eae a tat 17 pounds 
als. The Noble Marquis’s health was then ge Ena pounds, fat 17 pounds—No. 3 
eel COT MD nk in & Hadiper —— do 110 pounds, fat 18 1 , 
ound and I t Rip pe a a pounds. : 
e, and 2 The, ang premium in Class II. was next present- Merits of the Stock, Dead Weights, &c. ake yd <0 cman, Map Mr. og awl 
; " « ae . “ e , oT P e neavies - 
| aa - “ vonneee Rowland, accompanied witha} We have been favoured with the following}ling Sowth-down Sheep ever neler exible din 
ed chaff" that, as the nephew and successor of Mr.|particulars of a part of the stock shewn in Sad-|the yard : 
. smallem™™ ¢Stcar, so famous in the annals of this Club, the |ier’s Yard, and since slaughtered by the respec- deste 
ee wd on ore wos long be supported. |tive purchasers, of whom Mr. Giblett, of Bond- eee 
:' alfa’. Richard Kitelee’s he: é k ; Lasiaimiahie Bs ; : 
aod wean the arta Claas ha” |oummntemawrte ax Peaayrcumeiceartmy-tee| uc gle sk weser hes ns bap tle 
ee he . ; ; ay, conte y-five|the weight of the wether which nas been killed, 
d hoisting Mr. William Draycott was then presented |pair of hind quarters of prime beef—also the| was 165 founds. 
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Messrs. Hailes and Brooks, of Newgate mar- 
ket, exhibited in the Yard, the carcass of a Cots. 
wold and Leicester Wether, belonging to Mr, 
Large, of Broadwell, Oxfordshire. It attracted 
general notice. There were two sent up to the) 
above salesmen by Mr. Large, and their dead 
weights were 243 pounds and 204 pounds. They 
were complete pictures, and as round as a barrel :| 
their proof was excellent. Mr. Large is famous! 
for these sheep, and in this way now and then! 
excites the wonder of the Londoners. 

A pig of the Berkshire and Oxfordshire breed, | 
15 months old, bred by Mr. R. Smallbones; ef, 
Hordley, Oxfordshire, was much admired. It 
weighed 322 pounds, 

It would give us pleasure in this manner to go, 
through the whole shew, weve we turnished with. 
the necessarv particulars; for the chief recom-| 
peuse to the unsuccessful candidates for the} 
trouble and expense they have incurred, must be, 
in receiving the just meed of praise which is) 
due to their stock. We may add a statement of 
one or two facts connected with this subject, 
though not with the Shew, which have come to 
us, thoroughly authenticated. A lamb, 7 months 
old, has been killed at Birmingham, bred and ted 
by Mr. ilerbert of Powick, near Worcester, 
which weighed as follows: the four querters 104 
Ib. head and pluck 6 lb. skin 94 lb.; at an early 
age it lost its dam, and was suckled by a cow. 
The other fact is, that Mr. B. Hobbs, of Can 
nington, near Bridgewater, sold at Salisbury fat 
market, on Tuesday last, six 4-tooth Wethers, of 
his own breeding, for the sum of thirty-six pounds 
twelve shillings. Our correspondent says, this 1s 

© crack, though it may surprise the crack- 

reeders of some of the midland counties. 





To the preceding we add the following account of 
some sufcrior cattle, lately slaughtered in the 
Battimore Marker. 

A bullock 5 years 11 months—fatted by John Bar- 
ney of Delaware, 

Two fore quarters 


Hind ditto, 


913 Ids. 
694 
1607 Ibs. 
Two bullocks weighing 1522 and 1199 Ibs. fatted 
by Mr. Blandy, of Delaware; these were a pair 
of New York working oxen, which had taken 
the prize at a Cattle Show in that state 
A heifer bred by Genl. Ridgely, of Hampton, and 
fatted by John Barney, of Delaware. 


Two fore quarters, 438 Ibs. 


Hind ditto, 379 so old, before the trial was made, that it would 
antec not take to other cows; but I do not hesitate, to 
817 lbs.|give it as my opinion, that twelve or fifteen pounds 


A pair of working cattle bred and fatted by John 
Yellott, Senr. Esq. 1099 and 991 lis. 

The two steers raised and tattened by John Yel 
lott, Jr. of Baltimore County, and which were 

sold by Caleb Turner & Son, were of the follow- 

ing ages and weights :— 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Powelton, June 5, 1823. 
DEAR SiR, 

1 am anxious to obtain for the information of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural-Society, your opi- 
nions, in relation to the various breeds of neat 
cattle, in Lancaster county, and the result of your 
experience with the Short Horn Stock you pur- 
chased at mv farm inthe last year. Will you be 
pleased to state whether the cows are good milk- 
ers? whether the bulls are docile and good feed- 
ers? whether the milk is rich ? whether the ani- 
mals are hardy? whether you regret having paid 
four hundred and fifty dollars, for an imported 
cow and calf, and proportionate prices, for half 
blood heifers by the admirable bull Denton? 
whether the practical farmers of your neighbour- 
hood, who have seen * Alderneys,” and the dif- 
ferent breeds taken to your county, approve the 
selection you have made? 
lam truly, yours, &c. 

JOHN HARE POWEL, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Henry A. Carpenter, Esq 
Paradise, Lancaster county. 





Carfienter Hall, Lancaster Co. Pa. 
June 14, 1823. 
Dar Sik, 
You desire to know, the result of my experi- 
ments, with the Short Horn Stock, I purchased 
trom you, last year, and my opinion of the neat 
cattle, of Lancaster county. Males of various 
breeds of neat cattle, have been brought to this 
county, some years back ; but they have been so 
much crossed, with the common stock, and so 
little attention has been paid.to purity of blood, 
that at this time there are none that shew any 
marks of a distinct breed. The two half blood 
heifers, by the short horn bull Denton, which you 
stated had calved last July, produced through the 
course of last winter butter of a better quality, 
than any I ever saw made in the month of May, 
and it was always obtained in about ten minutes 


the beginning of June, the other (the three year 
old) has supplied nine labouring men all spring, 
with a sufficiency of milk (and butter once a day) 
which production exceeded that of a fresh milch 
cow of the common stock, which J Aad selected 
with great care, and that frroved to be as good a 
milker as the neighbourhood could froduce. 1 am 
sorry that I cannot give you an account of the 
production of butter from the imported cow 
Moss Rose, in a given time, as her calf had got 


of butter, of the finest quality, can be made from 


secreting rich milk, iu a greater degree, than any 
animal I have ever seen. I expect that this, is 
enough to satisfy you that as milkers, the Durham 
short horns, are not to be surpassed. The bulls 
are docile, and good feeders. 

These cattle, are hardy, and their value, can 


One six years old—wt. of Beef 1304 lbs only be estimated, by him, who considers the 
Rough tallow, 252 time, it requires, to alter the form, and propen- 

Hide 146 sities of the animal, and the degree of perfection 

One five years old—wt, of Beef 1296 it may be broughtto. | theretore think it a want 
Rough tallow 203 of thorough knowledge of the animal, that makes 

Hide 130 any person object to the price of the Durham 

3331 tbs short horns. All my neighbours express their 

9 . 





Mr. Barney is now fattening a heifer, bred by 
Gen. Ridgely; which for carly matarity and 
good handling, he thinks superior to any thing i.e 
has seen. 





astonishment at viewing my cattle, and highly 
approve of the selection. 
I am, sir, your most obt. 
H. A. CARPENTER. 
Joun Harr Power t, Esq. 
Cor, Sec. of the Penn. Agri. Society. 





churning. One of these heifers produced, a calf 


her, in one week, as she possesses, the power of 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE STUD 
OF A GENTLEMAN IN THE SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


No. Age. 


1.—1801. br. m. Duchess, bred by the D. of Graf- 
ton, got by Grouse, (son of Highfly- 
er out of Georgiana, own sister to 
Conductor, by Matchem), Magnet, 
sister to Johnny by Matchem; Babra- 
ham; Partner; Bloody-Buttocks ; 
Greyhound ; Brockles by Betty, ** the 
best runner of her day.” Stud B. 
2.—1802. b.m. Lady Bunbury, bred by Sir C. B. 
got by Trumpator, Theopha, by 
Highflyer; Plaything, by Matchem ; 
Vixen, by Regulus, &c. 
3.—1804, ch. m. Lady G. (Magician’s Sam) bred 
by Sir Thomas Gascoigne, got by 
Hasibletorien ; Golden Locks, by 
Delpini ; Violet, by Shark ; Quick’s 
Charlotte, by Blank ; Crab, &c. 
4.—1808. b. m. Philadelphia, bred by Mr. Dun- 
das, member for Berkshire, got by 
Washington; Miss Totteridge, by 
Dungannon; Marcelia, by Mambrino; 
Medéa, by Sweetbriar ; Angelica, by 
Snap; Regulus; Bartlett’s Childers; 
Dam of the True Blues. Washing- 
ton, by Sir Peter out of an own sister 
to Trumpator. 
5.—1809. ch. m. Statira, bred by Mr. Forth, got 
by Alexander the Great; sister to 
Lynceus, by Buzzard ; Rose by Sweet. 
briar ; Merliton, by Snap; Miss Wind- 
sor, by the Godolphin Arabian. 
6.—1808. b. m. Miss Tudor, by Hyperion; Lo- 
gania, by Medley—Fearnought. This 
and the tollowing, unless otherwise 
expressed, bred by J. R. of R.  Lo- 
gania was dam of Sans-Culottes, by 
Celer. NW JB. Hyperion was by 
Diomed, out of Patsy Walthall, by 
Medley, (dam of Marske, Leopard, 
Bellerophon, Virginia &c.) 
7.—1812. gr. m. Miss Peyton, by Gracchus; dam 
Telegraphe, by old Wildair ; Loga- 
nia, by Medley. See No. 6. 
8.—1813. gr. m. Miss Kyland, by Gracchus; 
Duette, by Silvertail ; Vanity, by Ce- 
ler; Mark-Anthony ; Jolly Roger. 
9.—1814. b. m. Y. Frenzy, by Gracchus ; Frenzy, 
by Sans-Culottes ; Minikin, by Presi- 
dent, (son of Celer) Tristram Shan- 
dy, by Morton’s Traveller, dam by 


Janus. 
10.—1814. b. m. Y. Minikin, by Gracchus, out of 
Minikin. Sce 9. 


11.—1814. ch. m. Grand Duchess, by Gracchus, 

out of No. 1, 

gr. f. own sister to No, 7. 

ch. f. Roanoka, by Florizel, dam Cor- 

nelia, by Chanticleer ; Vanity, by Ce- 

ler. See No. 8. 

ch, m. Wildfire, by Gracchus; Ever- 

lasting, by S. Culottes. 

15.—1815. ch. m. Jenny Deans, by do. out of sis- 
ter to do, 

16.—1816. ch. m. Witch, sister to Wildfire, No. 14. 

17.—1816. b. m. by Gracchus, out of No. 2. never 

broke or put to horse, 

18 —1816. gr: m. Blue-Ruin, by do. dam Duette, 
See No. 8 

19.1816. b. m. by Shylock, dam by Dragon. 

20.—1817. bs m Arch Duchess, by Sir Archy, 
out of No. 1. dlind. 

21.—1817. b. c. Roanoke, by Sir Archy, out of 
No. 2. A finer horse, if possible, than 
his sire, 16 hands high. 


12 —1814. 
13.—1815. 


14.— 1815. 
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—_— 

Ao. Age. 

22.—18]8. ch. f, by Gracchus, out of Everlasting. 
See No, 14, 

23,—1818. ch. f. Dumpling, by do. ; Spot ; Stirling ; 
Duette. See No. 8. 

24.—1819. b. f. by imported Merryfield, (son of 
Cockfighter) dam by Popinjay ; Bour- 
bon’s dam. See stud book. 

95.—1819. b.f. by do, dam by imported Chance ; 








Jemima, by Phenomenon. See stud 
book. 

96.—1819. bl. c. by do. out of ‘No, 4. (Philadel- 
phia.) 


97.—1819. br. f. by Gracchus, out of No. 1. 

98.—1819. br. f. by Sir Hal, out of No. 11. 

29.—1819. ch. f. by Gracchus, out of sister to 
Everlasting. See No, 14. 

$0.—1819. gr.c. by ditto,dam by Sans-Calottes ; 
Duette. See No. 8, 

3$1—1819. b. c. by Sir Archy, out of No. 10. 


32.—1820. bl. c. by Bluster, (see stud book) out 
of No. 4. (Philadelphia.) 

33.———_ bl. f.. by ditto, out of No. 4. (Statira.) 

34. ch. f by Gracchus, out of No, 2. (Lady 
Bunbury.) 

35.— —— b. f. by ditto, out of No. 6. 

36.—1821. b. c. by Sir Archy, out of No. 8. 

37. 








ess. See No. 11. 
38.———— b.f. by Sir Archy, out of Y. Minikin. 
See No. 10. 
b. f. by Sir Archy, out of Lady Bun- 
bury. See No. 2, 
40.——— ch.c, by Sir Archy, out of Frenzy. See 
Nag 


39. 











41. b. c. by Sir Archy, out of Roanoka.! 
See No. 13. 
42.— f. by Gracchus, out of dam of No. 23. 


43.——— ch. c. by ditto, out of sister to Everlast- 
ing. See No. 14. 

A44.——1822, b.f. by Ravenswood, out of Everlast 
ing. See No. 14. : 

45.——— br. f. by ditto, out of sister todo. See 
No. 14. 

46. 1823. b. f. by Roanoke, (21) out of Grand 














Dutchess. See No. 11, 

47. b. f. by ditto, out of Y. Minikin. See 
No. 10. 

48. b. f. by ditto, out of Shylock and Dra- 
gon mare. See No. 19. 

49. b. c. by ditto, out of Miss Ryland. See 
No. 8 

50.———— b. f. by ditto, out of Y. Frenzy. See 
No. 9. 

51. br. c. by ditto, out of Miss Peylon. 
See No. 7. 

52. b. f. by ditto, out of Lady G. See No. 3. 





i ae by ditto, out of Philadelphia. See 
0. 4, 

b. c. by ditto, out of Witch. See No. 16. 

b. c. by ditto, out of Roanoke. ™ B. 

Roanoke covered none but his owner’s 
mares, 

56. 1814. ch. c. Rob Roy, by Gracchus, out of 
Lady Bunbury. (See No. 2.) never 
broke or covered a mare: very hand- 
some. 

57.—1815. dark br. c. Ravenswood, by Sir Har- 
ry, out of Duchess. (See No. 1.) on 
ly covered a few mares one season. 

58.—1806. ch. h. Gracchus, by Diomed ; Corne 
lia, by Chanticleer; Vanity, by Ce 
ler; Mark-Anthony; Jolly Roger. 


54. 


53. 








See No. 8, 
59. 1810. b. c. Oroonoko, by Hyperion, out of 
Minikin, See No.10, ~ 


ch. f. by Sir Archy, out of Grand Duch- | 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
DEAR Sir, 

I do not think A Subscriber, has fairly, quote: 
the letter, to which he refers, in the last numbe: 
of the Farmer. Whatever may be his surmise, 
his suspicions, or surprise, he will find, there is 
nothing, incongruous in the assertion, that a cov 
has “‘ valuable properties as a milker, quick 
feeder, and small consumer.” A writer style 
Curwen, has explained the difficulty, which ap 
pears to startle him, to whom 1 would recal, an 
old adage ‘‘trust not to appearances,”—to a jaun- 
j|diced eye, nothing can be tair. Deep milkers, it 
is acknowledged are generally great consumers. 
The term, deep, was not used, for it applies tech- 
nically, to extraordinary quantities of milk. 
Quick feeding, conveys disposition, to become fat 
when dry, not to eating rapidly, or digesting hasti- 
ly, asthe gentleman who requires information, 
may comprehend. It is probable, Mr. M. never 
tasted, the Alderney cream, for aithough Alder- 
ney cattle, have been offered in the cow market, 
and have been distributed, tor the last twenty 
years, in different parts ot his state, it is rarely 
to be seen. If A Subscriber, refers to the re- 
markable cream, “ that when kept separate it 
came in five minutes” and that when * mixed 
with the cream of other cows” the Alderney but- 
ter “came first wastaken out of the churn, the 
operation continued halt an hour before a second 
gathering took place.” I will answer that the 
cream of short horn cows cannot equal this, 


; VERITAS. 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 








Strickland’s survey of the East Riding of York- 
shire says, speaking of ‘Short Horns’ ‘many in- 
‘deed may be found which give eight gallons 
|‘ per day, and there are instances of a still 
is greater quantity. The milk is also rich in quali- 
‘ty, as there are instances of sixteen pounds of 
‘butter, eighteen ounces to the pound, equal 
‘to eighteen pounds of sixteen ounces being pro- 
‘duced weekly from one cow, tor several weeks 
‘after calving. Many bulls have latterly been 
}* purchased and hired into the East Riding at high 
\* prices from the neighbourhood of Darlington in 
‘the county of Durham, where a much superior 
‘ breed of short horns are found, possessing all the 
‘perfections and qualities which are wanting in 
‘the Holderness breed.’ 

Bailey’s survey of Durham, confirms this opi- 
nion so far by saying, that ‘the l'eeswater breed 
* descended to the present time, in which were 
‘united the properties of feeding to great weight, 
‘and being great milkers.’ 
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FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


MR. ABBOT’S HARROW, 


The drawing and description of the newly in- 
vented harrow, which we have published, this 
day, will, we believe, be found an acquisition to 
the agriculturist. We have carefully perused the 
descriptions, and drawings of English imple 
ments of the sort, as well as compared Mr. Ab- 
bot’s with those now in use in American hus- 
bandry ; and so far as we are able to judge, Mr. 
Anbot’s is decidedly superior to any of them ; its 
cheapness and the simplicity of its construction 
are not among the least of its merits, it is s: 
oroad, and as it were tortified by the position « 
its timbers, tha’ it cannot fail tc be very stron 
and durable. It will be observed that the tect. 


ee 


one tract, and that the tracts sre at equal distan 
es from each other, which are desirable things 
n the construction of harrows, Sir John Sinclair 
avs that “teeth of harrows should either be 
vound, or perhaps with a sharp edge, bent for- 
vard, like so many coulters, as they make them, 
selves cleaner than wher they are square, or of 
iny other shape, and work easier after the hors- 
es.’ We should believe, however, if the teeth 
were square, and set diagonally, se that one cor- 
ner of each might go forward in the line of mo- 
tion, that the harrow would be as easily drawn, 
aud perform as good work, in ordinary cases, as 
in any shape which could be giventhem. If the 
ground be rough, the teeth of the harrow should 
be set standing a little backwards, so that they 
may not be so liable to catch or hang by roots, 
stones, &c. But when the ground is smooth, the 
teeth should slant a little forwards. The best 
way to fasten harrow teeth according to Dr. 
Deane, is with shouiders under the harrow, and 
nuts screwed on above. A friend, however, has 
suggested that a better and cheaper way is to 
place strong slips of timber over the beams of 
the harrow so as to press on the heads of the 
teeth and confine those slips in that position by 
spikes, or iron pins, with screws. 
Harrows of the construction abovementioned, 
are for sale at the Agricultural Establishment, 
No. 20, Merchant’s Row, Boston. 
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Greenland, N. H. March 12, 1824, 
Sir,—It has not been in my power to send you 
the following plan and description of my Harrow 
before the present time. 
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This Harrow combines the following good pro- 
perties. It is strong. It is less liable to be 
choked with sods or stones, than any other har- 
row, which cuts the ground as finely and i+ in use 
in this country, or is described im any agricultu- 
‘al books, which have come to my knowledg:. It 
s easily cleared, when choked. It is so well ba- 
nced, that it needs no additional weight to keep 
'y part of itto the work ; and it cuts all the 
round over which it passes, at equal distances, 
cuts deeper into the ground than harrows, 
vhose teeth are placed nearer each other. It is 











are so placed that not any two of them move iu 


a improvement on one which I invented in 1818 ; 
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and has been used by me, and many other per- 
sons in this and several other towns, since the 
spring of 1820. As its excellence, arises from) 
form, it is important, that this should be careful- 
ly preserved. Some persons have adopted a 
mutilated form of it; and by shortening the in-| 
ner beams, and inserting more teeth in the outer} 
ones, have destroyed the proper balance of their} 
harrows ; and rendered them much more liable! 
to be choked, than those are, which -are made 
agreeably to the plan. 


Joists S$ inches square, or $4 by 40f oak, or 4) +. , or 
3} sq 92 @ ve for|a friend, who will leave it in the care of Mr. 


onches square of elm, will be sufficiently large 
the beams of acommon field harrow to be drawn 
by two horses. A harrow made on this plan, 
having its teeth sufficiently near, and having 
suitable handles answers an excellent purpose 
for harrowing between the rows of corn, pota- 
toes, and other vegetables. 


To form this harrow, let the outer beams be but- 
ted together at .4,so as to form with each other an 
angle of an equilateral triangle; or in other words 
so, that the teeth at 4 and 6 may be at the same 
distance from each other, that they are from the 
tooth ata. The distances between the teeth in 
the several beams must be equal; but may be 
greater or less at pleasure. The distance be- 
tween the teeth in a field harrow may be a foot, 
But six or seven inches, is sufficient for the dis- 
tance between the teeth in a harrow designed to 
be used between the rows of corn and other ve- 
getables. The spaces between the traces, cut in 
the ground by the teeth, will be only one quarter 
as great, asthe distance between the teeth in the 
beams. The hindmost teeth in the harrow, that 
are used between the rows of corn should be 
made so, as to be fastened by a screw and nut at 
top, so that they may be taken out, if necessary, 
to accommodate the harrow to narrower spaces in 
the latter stages of cultivation —The inner beams 
should each be parallel to one of the outer ones, 
and tenoned into the other at ¢, so, that the line, 
in which the teeth are inserted into them, may 
intersect the line of the teeth in the outer beams 
exactly in the midst, between the 2d, and 3d, 
teeth from the foremost one. Let the inner 
beams be halved together at g, where they in- 
tersect each other. From the point c, where the 
line, in which the teeth are inserted in the inner 
beams, intersects the line of the teeth in the 
outer ones, set off on one of the inner beams, at 
the distance of the teeth in the outer beams, as 
many places for teeth, as there are teeth in 
either of the outer ones; and on the other one 
mark the same spaces; but do not insert teeth 
in the two forward places. Let a bar o 0, of 
suitable width and an inch or more in thickness, 
be passed through all the beams immediately be 
fore the hindmost teeth in the outer beams, and 
behind the third place of the teeth in the inner 
beams. If it be of suitable width and properly 
inserted, it will not interfere with the places de- 
signed for the teeth. Let a similar bar be pass- 
ed through the inner beams, between the two 
hindmost teeth, at d d. Fasten the two outer 
beams, where they are butted together by a 
trennel at ¢, and ata little distance behind the 
trennel insert an iron bolt at 4 to receive the 
hook of the chain, by which the harrow is to be 
drawn. Let the tenons and the bars be suitably 
pinned ; anc let the teeth be inserted in the pla-, 
ces designed forthem. For scarrifying ground 
not ploughed, teeth made flat and sharp like the 
coulter of a plough, and inserted so, that their 
sharp edge may be drawn directly forwards, are 
better than the square teeth, which are com- 
monty used.—It must be obvious to every one, 
who considers the principles on which this har- 








smaller, and with a greater or less number of 
teeth, according asthe object for which it is de- 
signed, may require. 
Your obedient servant, 
EPHRAIM ABBOT. 


Se ) a 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, 
Dated Washington, March 6, 1824. 


Dear Sir, 
I sent you a small sample of our ‘ree sugar, by 


Henderson. It is from the parcel that took the 
first premium last fall. I consider it superior to 
common lump. My intention was to send you 
fifteen or twenty pounds of it, but it was all 
snatched up whilst I was engaged with the 
business of our society. I have bespoke some of 
this spring’s making, which I shall send you. 
We are all alive here about the fate of the 
Tariff Bill, now before Congress, ‘here is not 
the slightest doubt amongst us, either as to the 
expediency or constitutionality of an increase of 
duties. It is somewhat singular to remark the 








culated that with 34 trees to the acre, 500,000 
acres, which is less than some single counties in 
the United States, would yield a supply for the 
whole of our consumption, as the population 
stood in 1810; or that a tract of 2,600,000 acres, 
whereof three tourths might be cleared for the 
plough, would have then sufficed, or say double 
that for our present population, making not more 
than one-seventh of the land of New York or 
Pennsylvania.—In the returns before referred to, 
we trace the manufacture of maple sugar from 
Vermont in the north, to Tennessee in the south, 
embracing a district of several hundred millions 
of acres. What would not the genius and the 
power of Napoleon have extracted from such 
resources ?>— The sample sent us by Mr. Reed, is 
very beautiful in colour, and of excellent grain— 
it may be seen in our office, where many have 
seen and much admired it. 

[.4 writer in a late western fianer makes the 
following remarks, which it may be of use to add.) 


Another subject of much regret, and one which 
demands the early attention of the agriculturist, 
is the great destruction made among the sugar 





different aspects in which the same object will 
present itself to different individuals. We have 
here the consolation that no change can place us in 
a much worse situation than we are. No arti- 
cle from our farms will bear transportation to| 
market, with the exception of horses; ani 1 
fear they will not pay well._—We have had quite 
a mild winter—the medium heat for Jan. was 3975, 
for February, 33; at 12 oclock. I have no, 
doubt but a thermometrical table* would be a} 
very desirable article to many of the readers of 
the Farmer. The subject has a close connexion 
with husbandry, and might be highly serviceable 
to fureigners who contemplate settling in our 
country. A table might be so arranged, as to 
shew at one view, the different degrees of tempe- 
rature in five or six places in the United States, 
and not occupy more than two pages of your pa- 
per. Should you think proper to publish such 4 
table, £ should with much pleasure furnish you 
with the necessary notes; as one of my sons 
makes regular notes three times a day—also of 
the wet days, and some other observations. 
ALEXANDER REED. 





* [The reflections to which this suggestion 
lead, when committed to paper, are found to be 
too long for convenient insertion—we postpone 
therefore the note on this point, until our next. ] 
Edit. Am. Far. 


NoTES ON THE PRECEDING.—By the Lditor. 


The people of the United States within the 
extensive region of country congenial to the 
growth of the sugar maple, are not aware, pro- 
bably, of the treasure they possess in that very 
beautiful and majestic native tree of the Ameri- 
can forests.—Imperfect as were the returns from 
only eight of the twenty-six districts in which 
maple sugar was manufactured, in 1810, while they 
show the manufacture of nearly 10,000,000 ot Ibs. 
in that year—The State of Ohio alone manufac- 
tured more than 3,000,000 pounds—many fami- 
lies make from 3 to 400 pounds, and were the 
whole Union to produce it at the same rate, we 
should, instead of importing produce more than 
double the quantity necessary for the consump- 
tion of the United States—The time devoted to 
the making of maple sugar, is when farmers 
if grain growing regions have little to do, being 
from the middle of February to the end of 
March.—A single tree is said to have yielded 5} 
pounds of sugar in a season—forty trees frequent 





row is constructed, that it may be made larger or 


|ly stand on an acre of land, and it has been cal- 








trees, by cutting them with an axe, instead of 
tapping them ina proper'manner. It wonld ap- 
pear that those who thus destroy them, do not 
look forward and see what the consequences will 
be ina few years. 

An improvement has lately been made in the 
manner of tapping the sugar tree, which, I hope, 
will be widely circulated, that it may supercede 
the barbarous use mace of the axe in tapping 
them ; and, in my opinion, it is preferable te 
boring them. I am informed it is used almost 
exclusively in the state of Kentu@ky.—It is this: 

About one of the small roots of the sugar tree, 
dig a hole large enough to set the vessel in, which 
is designed to catch the sap: saw off the end of 
the root, and it is accomplished. It is asserted 
that the sap will run more freely this way, than 
by any other way yet discovered. 

Among the advantages attending this manner 
of tapping trees, is this: the sap can be shelter- 
ed from animals, and from leaves and dirt, by 
placing a board over the hole. I hope farmers 
generally, will make a propef application of this 
important improvement. X. Y. 


ete () 
MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS 


From late numbers of the London Farmers’ Jour- 
nal, received at the office of the American Fare 
mer. 

Nose Maxinc.—The following account of Ta- 
liacotius may be amusing after the description 
given in our last of an operation performed by 
Mr. Travers, of St. Thomas’ Hospital. 

Gasper Taliacotius, was born at Bononia, 1553, 
and was Professor of Physic and Surgery there ; 
he died 1599 ; his statue stands in the Anatomy 
Theatre there, holding a nose in his hand. He 
wrote a treatise in Latin, called Chirurgia Nota, 
in which he teaches the art of engrafting noses, 
ears, lips, &c. Many are of opinion that he 
never put his ingenious contrivance into practice, 
as being too painful. He is not singular in his 
doctrine, for he shews that Alexander Benedic- 
tus, a famous writer op surgery, described the 
operation for lost noses before him ; as does that 
great anatomist Vesalius; and Ambr. Pareus 
mentions a surgeon that practised this art with 
success in several instances. Our own country- 
man, Mr. Charles Barnard (Sergeant Surgeon to 
Queen ee asserts that it has been pr ctised 
with wonderful dexterity and success, as mav be 
proved from authorities not to be contested, so 
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that it is a most surprising thing that few or non 
should have since attempted to imitate se worthy 
and excellent a pattern. Dr. Fludd, a Rosecru- 
cian Philosopher and Physician, informs us of a 
Nobleman in Italy, who lost part of his nose in « 
due] ; he was advised by one of his physicians 
to take one of his slaves, and to make a wound 
in his arm, and to join the little remainder of his 
nose to the wounded arm of the slave, and to 
continue it there for some time, till the flesh of 
the arm was united to his nose. The nobleman 

revailed on one of his slaves, on the promise of 

is freedom and a reward, to consent to the ex- 
periment, by which the double flesh was united, 
and a piece of flesh was cut outof the slave’s arm, 
which was so managed by a skilful surgeon as to 
serve for a natural nose. The slave being re- 
warded and set free, went to Naples, where he 
fell sick and died ; at the same instant a gangrene 
appeared on the nobleman’s nose ; upon ‘which 
that part of the nose which belonged to the dead 
man’s arm was, on the advice of his physician, 
cut off, and, being encouraged by the above men. 
tioned experiment, he was prevailed upon to have 
his own arm wounded in like manner, and to ap- 
ply it to the remainder of his nose, which he did ; 
anew nose was cut out of it, which centinued 
with him till hisdeath.—{ See Notes to Hudi- 
bras ; and Sir Kenelm Digby’s Discourse con- 
cerning the Power of Sympathy, 1660, page 115.} 





The following, from an Evening Paper, is an 
extract of a letter from Mr. R. Gourlay to Mr. 
Cobbe't — 

The acacia, like the ash, tender in its bud, un- 
folds slowly and late. It is not in full leaf till 
June, and throughout June, while young, continues 
to push out plume over plume, It is then the 
very queen of slender trees; but let us not say 
more or jt, 

You are making a job of public credulity. 
You have astounded Johnny Bull, and would ever 

ersuade that he mi: ht feed on locusts like 

ohn the Baptist. Good-natured John will re 

collect that the other had honey with his locusts. 
Your locusts have prickles when they are young ; 
and when old will certainly fall short of expec 

tation. When old and unpruned they get naked, 
ragged and wretched looking ; while for posts, | 
would prefer the yew. I have travelled through 
Canada, and thence, repeatedly, by various routs 
to New York, but never saw the locust indige- 
nous, though it is often planted there in gardens, 
and round houses for ornament asin England, and 
for which it is here to be found in every nurse- 
ryman’s possession. 
Pennsylvania I have been told it grows indige- 
nous. 

I was in America when you raised the wonder 
about pigs and Swedish turnips ; when you boast- 
ed that you had done the western world infinice 
service, by routing out the “ long-eared, long- 
“nosed, long-legged, long backed, pot-belhed 
“pigs,” with your superior breed, though, in 


fact, the Americans had thousands of pigs as 


good as yours. It is also true, that thougn you 
succeeded one year with Swedish turnips, you 
failed at last from the dry and parching nature 


of the climate, which is ill adapted for turnips 
In America every body came to see 
that both your pigs and turnips were got uft only 
for sale, like Peter Pindar’s razors ; and so it will 
be, ere long, in England, with your Amerian 


of any sort. 


trees. 


Climate and soil every where affect trees and 
fruit—make some of the same species superior 


in America, and now in England. Change, it 


self, will often, for a time, produce most striking 


consequences. Many of the best American Ap 
ple trees were carried from Europe originally 


In the southern parts of 
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\t Montreal there are famous sorts, which werc 
»yrought from France ; and these bear still more 
luscious fruit on the banks of Detroit river, 601 
miles farther to the south-west, where the 
French had an early settlement. In Britain the 
larch is excellent wood ; in Canada, where it is 
indigenous, it is a puny tree, and good for little. 
In America, the acacia may yield timber hard 
and tough ; in England soft and brittle. The 
fact that it grows rapidly, and flowers when 
young in England, is a symptom that it will not 
prove durable when put touse. The Scotch fir, 
which you call villanous—no doubt because you 
hate every thing Scotch—is, upon the whole, the 
most universally useful tree, whether as a nurse 
for others, or of itself. It is the pine hewn 
on the Norwegian hills for masts to the tall ad- 
miral ; and it is the yellow pitch pine of Cana- 
da, one of which is worth a dozen of the prevail- 
ing white pine for endurance or fuel. 


They only who have read your writings, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, can fully appreciate 
your merits as a quack. As I know them well, I 
am disposed, on this occasion, to expose them 
solely for public good, assuring you that I am 
extremely sorry for it. Were you but to use 
honesty invariably as the dest policy, few men 
could so much benefit society. 

ROBERT GOURLAY. 


Deatu oF Lorp ErskinE.—The melancholy 
intelligence of the death of this distinguished 
lawyer and patriot reached town on Friday morn 
ing. He died on Monday evening at Almondale, 
six or seven miles from Edinburgh, of an inflam- 
mation in the chest. The news of the event is 
more afflicting to his friends, because the general 
health of Lord Erskine was such, that, but for 
this acute disease, to which the young are equal- 
ly subject with the old, he must have in all pro 
bability, reached an extreme old age. Lord 
Erskine was remarkable for a vigour uncommon 
at his time of life, and for an elasticity of spirits, 
which made him the delight of all with whom he 
came in contact. Lord Erskine had been twice 
before ill of the complaint which has now proved 
fatal to him—in 1807 and 1819. His recovery at 
the last of these periods was deemed impossible, 
but his extraordinary stamina bore him out against 
the expectation o: his physicians. Almondale was 
the seat, and is now the residence of the family 
of the late Hon. Henry Erskine, the brother of 
Lord Erskine, whose reputation at the Scotch 
bar, and in Scotch society, almost equalled that 
of his noble brother. Lord Erskine was75 years 
of age ; he was raised to the peerage and the 
Chancellorship in 1806, and retired from the 
woolsack in the following year. 








~ Raitorial Correspondence. 





** In truth the farmers of the exclusively grain 
“‘ growing states, are suffering uncer their accu 
‘mulated crops of grain, and view the tariff bill 
“‘as the means of promoting home consumption 
“‘in this country, as the same system has done in 
“every other country. I was delighted to see 
“‘your extracts from an unpublished pamphlet 


“articles of cotton and grain.” 


Extract, dated Pittsburg, 31st March, 1824 


“on the subject of Tobacco.—The argument is 
“conclusive, and applies with equal force to the 


You may rest assured, that whatever southern 
flanters may apprehend from the new tariff, 
Pennsylvania farmers, and those of the western 
states, look to it as the only certain means of se- 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 
Of agricultural afifrearances and prrosfiects in 
Shenandoah valley. 

It would be of much service to our readers if all 
our correspondents would follow the good ex- - 
ample of Mr. Turner, in taking occasion, when 
writing to us on other business, to give a gene- 
ral view of the effects of the season, and the 
prospects of various crops in their section of 
country, at the time of writing; we shall en- 
deavour to digest a plan that will secure us re- 
gular reports of this sort, unless we are deceiv- 
ed in the co-operation of certain publick spi- 
rited citizens, on whom we can rely for this 
good service to the common cause. Mr. Tur- 
ner’s letter was not written for publication, but 
we know he will not object, findjng it as we do, 
containing interesting remarks, and offering as 
it does, an appropriate opport unity to throw 
out the hints which it has here suggested.} 

£d. Am. Far. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
March 29th, 1824, 

Dear Sir, 

Having received the last number of the 5th vol. 

of the American Farmer, I herewith, with great 

pleasure send $5 in advance, for the 6th vol, as 
the “ dest frroof I can give of my approbation of 
your labuurs,” and I sincerely hope the work will 
receive a continued and increasing patronage, 
commensurate with its intrinsic merit and usetul- 
ness, With respect to our agricultural prospects, 
they are now so fluctuating and transitory, and 
the result so liable to be vm Buecaadt by innumera- 
ble casualties, that they ought never to be spoken 
of, but with extreme diffidence ; the most flatter- 
ing appearances are often blasted in a few hours, 
and hope extinguished becomes revived in a 
manner equally miraculous, I can therefore only 
venture to say that our crops of small grain, (in 
consequence of a dry, cold autumn, very unfavor- 
able for vegetation,) appear much more unpro- 
mising than usual: the month of January was 

mild and favorable, but the last six or eight weeks 

have been the reverse: there has been less snow 

than perhaps was ever known, and the ultimate 
thawing and freezing by day and }y night, has 
caused a good deal to be cast out of the earth. 

Nevertheless, our crops are at this. time improv- 

ing fast, they exhibit a pretty uniform appear- 

auce, though unusually backward in growth ; and 
should they escape the ravages of insects, (which 
is probable,) there seems to be no reason to des- 
pair of a good harvest: Gur soil is vigorous, and 
notwithstancing the multiplied accidents to which 
we are liable, the judicious farmer seldom fails 
of a reasonable remuneration for his labour, 
Last summer for the first time, the chinch bug 
appeared among us; its attack on our corn was 
formidable, and I believe would have been fatal 
if it had not been for the irresistible counterac- 
tion of frequent showers, affording the best sea- 
son for that noble plant, ever experienced,.—I ga- 
thered from 95 acres, 4715 bushels, and finished 
housing it the 15th of November, the best crop 
of corn Ihave ever made.—It was in some de- 
gree, though not materially, injured by the bug. 
I have a surplus of about 2500 bushels, which I 
can’t sell at any price,—In relation to the chinch 
bug, a fact occurred, which I deem worthy of 
communicating—a lot of ground near my dwell- 
ing, containing about four acres, was planted, 
one half in seven or eight varieties of Indian 
corn, the remainder sowed in millet—lIn Sep- 
tember the millet being harvested, the whole 
was sown in rye, the rye growing in that portion 
of the ground which had produced the millet, 
was totally consumed by the bug, while the other 





curing their prosperity, and that of the Union. 








part among the corn remained untouched! The 
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3d, io preserve both the strength and quality of 
the flax. 
4th. To effect a saving of the material in scutch- 
ing and hackling, of more than 10 per cent. 
Sth. To preserve the waters and air from infec- 
tion, and the fish from being destroyed. 
That they commenced their observations by 
inspecting the steeping pool of two rods long by 
one wice*, add six feet deep; takinginthe wate: 


ment of the efficacy of this new method with re- 
spect to the quality and strength of the fiax. 
Mr. Gorwardverbeggen, one of the Commis- 
sioners, shewed them the two specimens of flax, 
wrought in competition in the same loom ; that 
he had brought them to the greatest degree of 
fineness of which that species of flax was capa- 
ble; that that of Mr. D’Hont D’Arcy had borne 
the trial perfectly, but that that of Mr. Devos, 

at one side, and letting it out at the other. even at four degrees short of the fineness of the 
That this pool contained a considerable pari eljother, broke frequently ; that therefore, the new 
of flax tied in bundles, and fixed in a vertical po-| process may be concluded to preserve the strength 
tof the plant towards the bot-|and quality of the flax. That in order to learn 
pt in this position at the le-/the result of the d/eaching, they sent on the 20th 
vel of the water by some dranches and straw,)5eptember to Mr. Brackmen, bleacher, and one 
which branches were pressed by three pla he commissioners, twe skeins of thread, one 
wood placed across, having at the extremities of|taken from the flax of Mr. D’Hont D’Arcy, and 
uflici of Mr. Devos. That both 
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each, stones sufliciently heavy to prevent the/the other from that 

flax from floating on the surtace. iwere tied together, and underwent the same 
That the flax had been in this state for one|bleaching operations, and that in the end the ad 

day, aud that the water was already discoloured.) vantage of the new process was manifested, in 
That on the 10th of August they saw the first/the tacility of discovering that of Mr. D’Hont 


water let off from the pool: that it was extreme-/D’Arcy by its superior whiteness. 
ly black, but the smell less strong than that occa-}| ‘That specimens oi all these gradations ac- 
sioned by the old method ; that on the top of the|companied their report, of both parcels of flax, 
water many bubbles appeared, a certain sign/undressed, scutched, hackled, spun, raw and 
that the effect of the steepage was in full ac-|bleached, in each of which the superior white- 
tivitv. That all the water was drawn off, and/ness of that from the new mode of steeping was 
fresh water let in. ‘obvious ; and that they strongly recommend this 
That on the 15th of August the second water/method to the particular notice and protection of 
was drawn off, less discoloured than the former ;/the Pretect.” 
with a more disagreeable odour, but not so much The eather of the memolr then sates the dif- 
as by the old method ; that on the 17th the flax, | ference of his process, which has been reported 
no arty roagi pebeie sm Acny rican gram the |to differ from the common usage in four points. 
surtace of the water, descended naturaily to the . oa ; ha 
bottom, a certain indication of its being sufficient} _ sag - In rey the ong in the steep verti- 
ly steeped ; that the water was let off, still a lit-/C9!Ys Mstead OF horizontally. 
tle discoloured, but without any disagreeable| 2dly. In immersing the flax by means of trans- 
edour. That the flax was then taken out, spread| Verse sticks, with that degree of weight annex- 
upon a meadow, and handled in the usual way./ed, which shall not push it down to the bottom, 
That after its having remained there a fortnight, | but leave it the power to descend spontaneously 
they returned and took a bundle, weighing six|towards the conclusion of the steepage. 
kilogrammes 66 grammes}. That they brought Sdly. By leaving at first a space of at least 
it to the house of Mr. Devos, a farmer at Heus |half a foot between the bottom and the roots of 
den, near Ghent, who declared to them that he/the flax. : 
had sold to Mr. D’Hont D’Arey, the half of al 4thly. By renewing the water at stated inter- 
piece on the foot, equal to that which he shewed vals. ; 
to them, and which had been steeped in his farm,| He states that the improvement suggested was 
according to the old routine. That they took a/not carried into effect by the Minister to whom 
bundle of this flax, and adjusted it to the precise|the report was made, because in a few months af- 
weight of the other, viz: 5 kilogrammes 66jterwards the Imperial Government ceased to ex- 
grammes, and had both bundles broken andjist, and Belgium was separated from France ; but 
scutched ; that the bundle of Mr. D’Hont D’Ar- that during the interval he has occupied himself 
cv yielded one kilogramme 420 grammes ; that}in such experimeatsas induce him to think, that 
of Mr. Devos, one kilogramme 300 grammes.{by increasing the dimensions of the pools, so as 
That therefore upon the scutching there was a/to double the usual quantity of water in propor- 
saving of 120 grammes. That then they had the/tion to the quantity of flax to be steeped, the ne- 
two bundles hackled separately, that that of Mr,jcessity of changing the water may be dispensed 
D’Hont D’Arcy, which weighed one kilogramme| with, and that in fact a strong and weil regulated 
420 grammes, yielded 870 grammes of flax and/putretaction is indispensable to render the flax, 
420 grammes of tow, in all one kilograme 29¢/when dressed, silky and fine, as by these means 
grammes—waste 130 grammes; and that of Mr |the gum is not only decomposed, but annihilated, 
Devos, which weighed 1 kilogramme 300 gram-/a perfection which cannot de obtained by a change 
mes, vielded 700 grammes of hackled flax, andjot water. That besides the ditference of tem- 
430 grammes of tow, in all one kilogramme 130|perature towards the surtace, being in proportion 
grammes—waste 170 grammes. ‘That therefore|to the length of time the water has been in stag- 
the bundle of Mr. D’Hont D’Arcy having hadjnation, the heads of the flax, by their vertical 
but 130 grammes of waste, and that of Mr. De jposition, will the better acquire the necessary 
vos 170, an advantage of 40 grammes appears in|degree of putrefaction, whilst the interior part 
favour of the new process. And as in the hack-|of the plant, which resists much less the action 
ling a saving having been found of ten grammes,}o the water, being gradually, according to the 
(the tow of Mr. D’Hont D’Arcy’s parcel being} degree of its submersion, in a temperature pro 
but 420 grammes, and that of the other 430) the/portionably weaker, is never too much rotted or 
total advantage in point of material, ismore than|damaged. _ 
one teuth of the quantity of flax. He adds in a note, that “the gum in the head 
That Mr. Devos was a farmer remarkable for|of the plant has nearly one half more consistence 
careful steeping —That to make further experi-|than at the root; and that the flax-dressers al- 
ways find that the heads are never sufficiently 
steeped, and that they cannot clean them without 
much trouble and a great loss of flax.” 














* 28 feet by 14. 
+t About 13 (6. 64 oz, dvoirdupas. 





The spontaneous descent of the steeped flax, 
he states, to tbe an indication of its being nearly 
sufficiently rotted ; since at the moment when 
the particles of air which the plant contains, 
have all escaped by the decomposition of the 
gum, the entire mass quits the transverse poles, 
and settles spontaneously at the bottom of the 
pool. . 

That at this moment it is necessary to be on 
the watch ; to take out a handful of the flax, to dry 
it, and to examine the state of the gum; which 
trial should be repeated every six hours, for the 
purpose of seizing the moment when the gum is 
wholly got rid of, and before the filaments of the 
flax have begun to suffer in quality. 

That when that exact point is attended to, the 
flax need anly be spread one half of the usual 
time, so that the grass will not have time to cover 
it by its growth, or to deteriorate it by its humi- 
dity. ‘lhat the spread flax‘should be turned in 
four or five days ; and that finally, in lieu of a 
change of water, the extent of the steeping poo! 
should be proportioned to double the mass to be 
steeped, by which the flax will acquire that 
shining and blueish whiteness which indicates a 
superior quality. 

In another part of the Memoir, the author 
points out the defects of the o!d method thus; 


““ That those who steep their flax by heaping 
the bundles upon each other horizontally, draw 
even from that one mass, two or three different co- 
leurs, which affect the filaments of the flax, and 
as many more perhaps before the termination of 
the steepage, owing to the unequal operation of 
the temperature of the atmosphere, which acts 
with infinitely more force near the surtace, than 
in the depth of the stagnant water. That th: 
result of this irregularity is, that whilst the bun- 
dles in the middle of the mass are but sufficient- 
ly steeped, those at the top are too much so, and 
those at the bottom not enough. That as the 
steeping pools are generally as full as possible 
with flax, the colouring particies of the gum be- 
ing diluted in but a little water, acquire thereby 
he power of rendering certain portions of the 
flax nearly black, blue, or red, according to their 
position in the mass. 

“* That by this variation in the time of precise 
sufficiency of steepage, (which is critical,) the 
after operations become difficult and troublesome. 
That thus grea’ waste is occasioned, the quality 
of the flax altered, and the bleaching of the 
thread and linen rendered tedious and expensive. 
“That those who steep in running waters, ob- 
tain more whiteness and better quality than from 
the common method of the stagnant pool. But 
that this mode is also defective, inasmuch as, 
the water circulating more at the extremities 
than inthe middle of the mass, or the interior ot 
the bundles, an equal putrefaction, or an equa! 
whiteness, cannot be produced. That besides, 
as the gum is more viscous at the top of the plant 
than towards the root, it is impossible in running 
water to attain the proper degree of steepage 
with perfect precision. He concludes, that after 
much reflection, reading, and travelling through 
flax countries; after a minute inspection of Mr. 
Lee’s method in F.ngland, and after many experi- 
ments made on a great scale, he flatters himself 
that the mode he proposes is the best ” 


The experiments reported, may furnish a com- 
parative view of the waste that occurs in the 
manner of dressing the flax in Flanders and 
elsewhere, as well as an opporturity of ascer- 
taining, whether ir that respect, and in the other 
advantages stated, Mr. Lee’s method and the later 
improvements upon it in England, be preferable 
to that which the Memoir recommends. 
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EGYPTIAN MILLET. 


Oxford, February 26th, 1824, 
Mr. SKINNER, 

With respect to the few sced you were so good 
as to send me that you received from N., V. ter- 
bemont, Esq. of South Carolina, which he called 
Egyptian millet, (see volume 4, page 103 and 326, 


account of the wonderful growth of it, I was de- 
termined to see a specimen of it; and found it as- 
tonished so many people, that I think it my duty 
to give you some account of its success, 


ay 


“~~ 4 





proved the last season. On this account alone it 
is invaluable, as I had fields of common wheat 
nearly destroyed by the fly, while this new wheat 
side by side was untouched. 

The common wheat when not injured by fly or 
frost will produce some more per acre. ‘The new 
wheat grows thick on the ground, the colour of 
the straw is lighter and softer and does not grow 
as tall as common wheat, the heads are shorter, 





of the American Farmer,) there being so great an! Ut fill well, the chaffis light. The flouris equal 


}to the common red berried wheat. I sold 70 
;bushels of it to Col. Mynderse, at the Seneca 
‘Falls, last December, his miller pronounced it 
jthe finest lot of wheat he had purchased since 


a ae 


— 


committee, is at all times to be pfireferred to the 
foreign market, when the reward of agricultural 
pursuits is equal—the former is less precarious 
than the latter; it is, also more frermanent and 
certain, and above the reach of restraining and 
frohibitory duties of foreign hostility ; and 
when the home market can be increased in its 
demands, without diminishing ina greater de- 
gree the foreign consumption, it would seem wise 
and prudent to promote its extension by every 
rational means within the sphere of legislation. 
Your committee consider the increase of duties 
on many foreign articles now imported into the 
(United States, would frromote the agricultura/ 





] planted a few hills of it in good ground in a harvest, it was sowed the 17th Sept. 1822. It)hrosperity of the nation. A portion of popula- 
corn lot, but unfortunately did not plant it quite | Was first introduced into Seneca county 5 or 6;tion engaged in manufactures would necessarily 


soon enough in the season: I planted it the last of 


April instead of about the 15th March, viz. to 


save seed. I put 3 seed in each hill, the hills 5 
feet apa:t, or say from 4 to 5 fect apart; it came 
up very small and slim; I pulled out all but one 
in each hill and it looked so little, I did not think 
much of it, or I would have paid more attention 
to it than I did at first; and it only shared the 


same fate, as to cultivation that the rest of the) 


corn lot did; but to my great astonishment it put 


years ago, and is called beaver dam wheat, under 
an idea it was first brought from a beaver dam 
near Utica, whereas, Col. Mynderse informed me 
that it was imported trom Spain by E!kanah 
Watson, Esq. ot Albany, and was one of the va- 
rious samples of wheat he distributed over the 
country 6 or 7 years ago.” 

It is hoped the printers of newspapers 
throughout the state, will for a moment, take a 
breathing speil from the busy strife of politics, 


\depend onthe farmer for subsistence, and create 
ja more pfrerfect and pfrrofitable division of labour 
than now exists A new market would be opened, 
‘and a new demand created, furvall the raw mate- 
trials which new man ufactures would consume. It 
‘cannot be denied, that, if all the manutactured 
articles now consumed by the people of the 
United States, were manufactured within the 
bounds of our cornntry, from the raw material 
furnished by ourselves, the value of our lands 


out from 15 to 20, and some more stalks, some as 4nd occasionally turn an eye to the best interests would be mereased, and the profits of agricultu- 


large as common Indian corn from each plant!/Of Our country, viz: agriculture and domestic ra/ labour considerably augmented. 


Demand 


and they grew generally upwards of 12 feet high !}manufactures. A gereral communication of the and consumption would be directly extended—a 


and some had 12 shoots on a stock, but no ears, 
jt being planted too late, except the top, which 
had one from 18 inches to two feet long, perhaps 
some as. long as 30 inches; I mean to send you 
some to look at; some of them are yellow and 
others purple. I did not try the experiment of 
cutting this millet for forage, but the prevailing 
opinion is, it could be cut from 3 to 4times a year 
if planted early in our climate, say about the la- 
titude of $9 north ; no doubt but it suits a warmer 
climate better, but I find 1 had some ripe seed, 
and the birds and mice are so fond of it* that they 
destroyed the most of mine before I discovered 
their preying on it. It may in my opinion be re- 
commended to all farmers that wish to raise fo- 
rage for their cattle, and those who have low 
lauds with rich soil, and not much fit for wheat, 
and more can be raised off an acre than of any 


above important information cannot fail to pro- 
mote the general good. 


D>) aaa 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Mr. Skinner, 

I enclose, and request you will publish, in the 
next number of the American Farmer, a most 
excellent report of the Committee on Agriculture, 
in the House of Representatives of the United 
States, consisting of Messrs. Van Ransselaer, 
Baylies, Garnet, Harris, (Pa.) Rose, Patterson, 
(Pa) and Whiteman, It contains the soundest 
principles of political economy, to be found in 
any state paper ever issued in this country, ex- 
cept Hamilton’s celebrated Report on Manufac- 
tures, of which the great leading principles are 





great extent of soil devoted to the growing of 
| products that now afford no sufficient stimulus to 
cultivation. The soil and climate of the United 
States are capable of producing the various ar- 
ticles necessary for such manufacturing estab- 
lishments as will most naturally flourish in this 
country, and of such as would inevitably be con- 
sumed provided manufacturing labour should be 
extended. By a comprehensive and rigorous 
system of policy, calculated to unfold our agri- 
cultural resources, a spirit of emulation and in- 
dustry would be diffused over the land: @ vast 
and active system of internal exchange would rise 
\uft ; the expense of transportation in heavy arti- 
icles would be, ina great measure saved ; and, in 
ifact, that which should be ardently wished for, 
jin every agricultural country, a home market 
\would afifiear ; this, too, would prove a market 


‘ } > 4 o ~ > , 1. nae gee » §£ 4 
thing lever saw grow; I am sorry I could not here condensed, It is most earnestly recommend- at once various, in point of demand, but sure, 


save more seed, for many apply to me for it that 
will not get any, as I have but very little on hand. 
I think if you had seen it growing in my lots in 
Oxford, you would have taken a drawing of it; 
I expected you planted some yourself, or I should 
have sent you some last fall, to see when in full 
bloom. 
ur’s, &c, 
WILLIS. 


Iam, dear sir, 


JO 





* This fact is remarked by all who have culti- 
vated millet. Ad. dm. Far. 


> (= 
NEW WHEAT. 


Extract of a letter from Jonas Seetr, Esg.a@ 
member of the Legislature, to an agricultural 
gentleman in this county. 

ALBANY, 6th Feb. 1824, 

“ Sir—In answer to your request on the subject 
of a new kind of wheat, lately cultivated in Se- 
neca countv, I really consider it a great acqufsi- 
tion to our country. It resembles in colour the 
bearded thorn wheat, the berry rather smaller 
than the white or red chaffed wheat, and weighs 
from 62 to 64 lbs. a bushel. I have made experi- 
ments, and have given it a fair trial on different 
soils, from clay loam to a black rich soil. It pos- 
sesses two very important properties which our 
common wheat does not. It resists frost much 
better, and is absolutely invulnerable to the at- 


ied to the careful 


perusal of every citizen inter 
} 


ested, from public or private motives, in the wel- 
fare of the United States. Like the radiance of 
the sun breaking forth from a curtain of dense 
clouds, it dispels the mists which inveterate pre- 
judice has shed over the policy which this coun- 
try ought to pursue, in order to rescue herself 
from the calamitous situation in which a large 
portion of our citizens, and entire sections of the 
Union are involved. 
HAMILTON, 
Philadelphia, April 2, 1824. 





In the House of Represenratives, March 19, 1824. 
The committee on agriculture, to whom was 
referred the resolution of the House of Kepre 
sentatives, instructing them to inguire if an is- 
crease of the duty now established by law, on 
any article of foreign growth or manufacture, 
will be forthe interest of the agriculturist ; and, 
if there be any such article, to name the same, 
together with the additional amount of duty which 
they deem beneficial to the agricultural interest, 
respectfully submit the following report: 

That, in the apprehension of your committee, 
whatever increases the consum/ tion of ite fro- 
ducts, whether at home or abroad, necessarily 
advances the interests of agricul‘ure. He who 
cultivates the soil, looks beyond the supply of his 
‘own wants for the profits of hislabour. He looks 
‘to a market for the surplus products of his indus- 





tack of the Hessian fly; this was abundantly |try. The home market, m the oftinion of the} nat 


| steady and unchanging. The policy, the caprice, 
ithe selfishness, and the hostility of other nations 
could not affect it. Onthis point, therefore, the 
;committee cannot entertain any doubt. The ex- 
tension of domestic manufactures, depending on 
ithe production of such raw materials as can be 
found in this country must increase the demand 
and consumption of those materials, and of course 
secure anew and ready market, 

Asto the articles of foreign growth, to which 
an increase of duty should apply, in order to 
promote the prosperity of our agriculture, the 
committee need only remark, that, if the princi- 
ples which they advance be sound, the duty 
should embrace every raw material found or firo- 
cured with ease and cheafiness, and in abundance 
in the United States. The committee have con- 
;fned themselves to the home market, in the 
brief view which they have presented. The 
question how far the increase of this home mar- 
ket, by an increase of duty on foreign articles, 
vould affect the demand of our agricultural pro- 
tucts abroad, leads to a new train of considera- 
The first inquiry which naturally occurs 
a this point is, what are the inducements with 
foreign nations to purcliase the productions of 
uur soil? what their motives ? what the moving 
causes of the market which they extend? Is their 
policy founded on favour, iprocity, self-inte- 
est, or necessity *? On this subject there is lit- 
e ground for differeuce of opinion, Foreign 
Fa- 


tions, 





ions act not for us, but for themselves. 
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vour, and even recifirocity, form no basis for ed with 
teeth, next the tushes, are called pincers, anc 


are those which bear the mark: this mark con 
sists in the tooth being hollow, and in the cavity 
bearing a black spot, resembling the eye of a 
bean. 


their measures towards us beyond the compass of 
bare expediency. They will consume our raw 
materials when they cannot do better ; when they 
can, they will not not consume them. When the 
consumption of our agricultural products comes 
in contact with any principle of political econo- 
my applicable to their own condition, @ hostile 
taryf meets us at their shores. Hence, the fo- 
reign market, for the fruits of our soil, defends 
but little on the sale which foreign manufac- 
tures find in this country: and whether we 
purchase more or less, foreign nations will gra- 
duate their policy towards us, by a standard inde 
pendent of any general system of duties which 
we may adopt; at least, so it appears to your 
committee. 

How long woukl Great Britain purchase our 
cotton, if her own colonies con!d supply her de- 
mands? How many nations would consume any 
article that is cultivated by the American agri- 
eulturist if they could find their demand supplied 
on better and more advantageous conditions, by 
home industry ? These questions are answered 
by their proposition ; it is, therefore, the opinion 
of the committee, that the foreign market for 
eur agricultural products, and for the staple ar- 
ticles of our exports, in the shafie of raw materi- 
als, will not be essentially affected by any in 
crease of duty on those foreign manufactures 
which are composed of similar materials. 

As to the amount of duty which should be 
imposed, it must always depend upon a variety 
ef considerations, which need not be detailed : 
it should be sufficient to secure the exclusive and 
eonstant demand of our ruw materials, and to 
sustain the American manufacturer in his fur- 
suits ; it must be competent to huild ufi and fro- 
tect those manufacturing establishments, at fre- 
sent in the country, and which, with a reasonable 
encouragement, will present a constant demand 
for those raw materials. 

In fact, as to the articles of foreign growth and 
manufacture, which should be taxed in order to 
increase our agricultural prosperity, your com- 
mittee would refer, generally, to the tariff now 
before the house. ‘The committee do not per- 
ceive the necessity of selecting any articles, or 
of imposing any duties, beyond those embraced 
by that bill. 

— 0 a 
LAWRENCE, 
ON THE AGE OF THE HORSE. 
HOW TO KNOw IT. 

The age of a horse, it is sufficiently well known, 
isonly determinable with precision by his teeth ; 
and that rule fails after a certain period, and is 
sometimes equivocal and even uncertain within 
that period. A horse has forty teeth ; viz.twenty- 
four double teeth or grinders, four tushes, or 


visible above the gum, amd the cavity is very 
conspicuous. 


the preceding; they are the corner 


I'he tushes may then be felt. At four 


At five years old, the horse ha- 

shed his remaining four colt’s teeth, and his tush- 

es appear. At six, his tushes are up, and appear 
white, small and sharp, near about which is ob- 

servable a small circle of young growing flesh ; 

the horse’s mouth is now complete, andthe black 
mark has arrived at, or very near the upper ex- 
tremity of the corner teeth. At seven, the two 
middle teeth fillup. Between the seventh and 
eighth year, all the teeth are filled up, the biack 
mark hath vanished, and the horse is then said 
to be aged, and his mouth full. 

From that time forward, the age of the horse 
can only be guessed at from certain indications ; 
but these guesses are usually made with consi- 
derable accuracy by experienced people. If his 
teeth shut close, and meet even, are tolerably 
white, not over long, and his gums appear plump, 
you may conclude he is not yet nine yearsold. At 
thatage and as he advances, his teeth become 
yellow and foul, and appear to lengthen, from the 
shrinking and receding of the gums. The tush- 
es are blunt at nine; but at ten years old, the 
cavity or channel on the inside in the upper 
tushes until that period to be felt by the finger, 
are entirely filled up. At eleven, the teeth will 
be very long, black, and foul, but will generally 
meet even: at twelve, his upper jaw teeth will 
overhang the nether: at thirteen and upwards, 
his tushes will be either worn to the stumps, or 
long, black, and foul, like those of an old boar. 
Beside those exhibited by the mouth, nature ev- 
er furnishes variety of signals, denoting the ap- 
proach of old age and decay, throughout the bo- 
dies of all animals. After a horse has past his 
prime, a hollowness of his temples Will be per- 
ceived ; his muscles will be continually losing 
something of their plumpness ; and his hair, that 
gloss and burnish, which is the characteristic of 
youth and prime, will look dead, faded, or en 

tirely lose its colour in various parts. In propor 

tion to the excess of these appearances, will be 
the horse’s age. 

The following are among the devices practised 
by a set of unfeeling rascals, who have no other 
rule of conduct than their supposed interest, to 
counterfeit the matksof age in horses. At four 
years old they will frequently knock out the re- 
maining colt’s teeth, in order to make the horse 
appear five; but you will be convinced of the 
fraud, by the non appearance of the tushes: and 
if it be a mare, by the shortness and smallness of 
the corner teeth, and indeed of the teeth in 
general. To give an old horse the mark, is 





single teeth, and twelve front teeth, or gatherers. 
Mares have no tushes in general. The mark,! 
which discovers the age, is to be found in the 
front teeth, next the tushes. In a few weeks, 
with some, the foal’s twelve fore teeth begin to 
shoot ; these are short, round, white, and easily 
distinguishable from the adult or horse’s tecth, 
with which they come afterwards to be mixed. 
At some period between two and three years 
old, the colt changes his teeth; that is tu say, he 
sheds the four middle fore teeth, two above and 
two below, which are sometime after replaced 
with horse’steeth. After three years old, two 
others are changed, one on each side the for- 
mer; he has then eight colt’s and four horse’s 
teeth. After four years old, he cuts four new 
teeth, one on each side those last replaced, and 
has at that age, eight horse’s and four foal’s teeth. 
‘These last new teeth are slow growers, compar- 


termed, to bishop him ; of the derivation of this 
term I have nv knowledge. They burn a hole in 
each of the corner teeth, and make the shell fine 
and thin, with some iron instrument, scraping all 
the teeth to make them white; sometimes they 
even file them all down short and even. To this 
they add another operation ; they pierce the skin 
over the hollows of the eye, and blow it up with 
a quill: but such mancuvres can deceive only the 
inexpezienced, and in case of dispute would be 
detected in an instant. Of the colours of horses, 
nothing, in my opinion, can be said more to the 
purpose than to repeat an adage of old Bracken,— 
“A geod horse is never of a bad colour.” Mo 

dern light and experience have been happily 
emploved in detecting and exploding the theo 

retic whimseys of antiquity upon almost all sub 

jects; among the rest, upon that of attributing 





this or that, good or evil quality, or tempera nent, 


othe colour of a horse. Ali that lam warrant- 
‘d in saying, from my own observation, is, that I 
rave seen more bad horses, of all kinds among 


the light bays, with light-coloured legs, and muz- 
zle, than amongst any other coleurs; and the 
years and a half old, these mark teeth are just] most good saddle and coach horses, among the 
common bays, with black legs and manes, and 
the chocolate browns. 
has been accidental. 


This, in all probability, 


= ) <a 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


April 5th, 1824, 


FRIEND SKINNER, 


lf the other numbers of your 6th volume, are 


to furnish the tobacco planters with friends of the 
same stamp, with the one who has graced your 


lst number with a few of his lucubrations from 


* an unpublished pamphlet,” &c. the enemies o! 
these ill fated agriculturists, would do well to ex- 


pedite their attacks; or there will be precions 


little left for them to do in the “demolishi i 
wh 


way.” at can have brought upon us poo: 


devils, such killing kindness, God only knows; 
for it far transcends all human intelligence to 
coinprehend. 


Ihe author must surely be another 
Philo Hamilton; or, as I rather suspect, the re- 
doubtable champion himself; for this publication 
has the invariable accompaniment of every thing 
from his pen, that I ever saw: to wit, scraps of 
letters without number, and interminable ari hme- 
tical calculations, which make the matter in hand, 
(to borrow a southern phrase of much sterling 
value,) “all asclear as mud.” But let this piss, 
that I may beg of you, for pity sake, to tell us how 
you have stumbled upon such a correspondent; 
or rather, how he could continue to stumble up- 
on vou? could it be necessary, my good sir, to 
accumulate such a mass of figures, and quota- 
tions, either from real letters, or such as have 
been fabricated in news papers for purposes ot 
speculation, in order to prove the simple fact, 
which (by the way, I believe) no human being 
denies, that the price of our tobacco has fallen ’ 
Or was this the best method your correspondent 
could think of, to persuade us, that the most ef- 
fectual way to benefit ourselves, was to agree, 
notwithstanding this diminished, and still dimi- 
nishing revenue, to give him and his friends mor: 
for every thing they either Aave, or may have to 
sell? Truly if such is his logic, and such hi: 
mode of coaxing, I cannot but say, that the ver 
worst of Dr Kitchiner’s “ peristaltic persuaders” 
are most admirable viands compared to them. 

But he s to think that by calling this ru- 

inous project “the building ap a home market, 
we shall all be cajoled out of our senses, Had 
this master mason served his apprenticeship a 
the erection of the Tower of Babel, some intel- 
ligible explanation might have been given of his 
present hallucinations, As this could not ver; 
weli have happened, the man who would under- 
take to explain them, must have such a head, a: 
it would be quite a hopeless task to find ; for they 
amount to this,—that the less we have to bu: 
with ; or in other words the more our products 
are reduced in price, the more we shal! be able 
to purchase of every thing we want :—“the build 
‘ng up a home market,” being the grand panace 
or solving this unintelligible paradox. And the 
mly thing necessary to complete this wondrou 
viece of architecture is, simply to exclude foreigs 
wanufactures, or to tax them so highly, as grea! 
y to diminish their importation. 

Pray take the trouble to examine for a momes 
how this would work, If by any process of leg: 
lation, either fair or foul, those articles of fore; 
manufacture which we are in the habit of pv’ 
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chasing, are made to cost us more, than they did; 
ai the same time that the price of what we sell, 
either falls, or remains stationary, it is as cleat 
as the meridian sun, that we shall be compelled 
to buy less of them. Nay more, we must also 
purchase less of the domestic manufactures of the 
same kind; even admitting the physical impossi 
bility, that the immediate consequence of the le 
gislative operation would be, to create instanter, 
all the means necessary for their fabrication ; 
because the price of these manufactures would be 
augmented exactly in proportion to the addition- 
al cost of the foreign articles. 

It does not remove the difficulty the breadth of 
a chego’s bristle to say, that a home market for 
eur products will be substituted for a foreign one ; 
uniess it can be demonstrated that a domestic ma- 
pufacturer can actually consume more, both of 
bread stuffs, and of all our other products, than a 
forcign one; ‘but this incredible absurdity 1 do not 
recollect, that even Hamilton himself, has yet at- 
tempted to make us swallow. What then would 
ensue? Why we should gain no more home custo 
mers, thun we should loose foreign ones ; but we 
should be deprived of all the advantages of that 
foreign competition which keeps down the prices 
of what we buy: and much time would inevitably 
elapse, before the home competition would be 
great enough, (if it ever could) to produce the 
same effect. In the mean time, we should be ex- 

osed to every exaction which a state of things, 
but little removed from actuai monopoly, would 
enable the home manufacturers to practice, while 
this all essential indigenous competition was 
growing up. Without this lrgislative mterference, 
which would be as barefaced an act of despotism, 
as the Grand Turk himself ever attempted, a 
number of manufactories are daily, and rapidly 
establishing themselves; and obtaining a firm 
footing in the country, which they wi// maintain ; 
simply because the nation is ripe for them, and 
they can successfully meet any competition that 
can be brought against them. 

As to that part of your correspondent’s extract 
of “heart’s ease,” wherein he attempts to-play 
the part of a sort of “Amicus Curtz” to con 
gress, I have nothing to say, but that the meni- 
bers of this body, both individually and collee- 
tively, are doubtless willing and able, amply to 
remunerate him for his kindness. Whether they 
will do so, or not, is quite another affair; but 
with due submission to their better judgments, | 
think they certainly owe him, at least abundant 
thanks for his very supererogatory care. For the 
honor of the nation, let them not in this remark- 
able case, furnish another item to blacken the 
jong, and truely lamentable catalogue of acts of 
ingratitude so generally exhibited against repub- 
licks. 

Your Friend, 
NICOTIANA’ 
——= = 
FO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


South Carolina, March 10, 1824, 
Mr. Skinner, 

I perceive a Mr. Hoaxie, (for that if he is a 
patentee of the ordinary class of patentees) has 
called your attention to Ais iron wheels, and ex- 
pressed a wish to ee// the right to their use in 
the different parts of the United States. 

He must permit me to teil him that six years 
since, | imported a pair of wheels with cast iron 
hobs, by a peculiar axle tree, made by a Mr. 
Bennet, of Bristol. And as long ago have I seen at 
Edinburgh, the carriage of acarriage, altogether 
made of wroughtiron, The wheels of that were 
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which the onus frebandi lies before me) in the 
supreme court, however urgent in its origin, a < 
absurd in its object, I would import them. 
The honest mechanic and real inventor of im- 
provements, should really be put on their guard 
against the inconveniencies arising from the arimy 
of patentees, with which this country is ravaged. 
It is not long since one of this tribe passed 
through this county and sold patent rights to a 
cutting box, (Willis’s) and in one of the towns 
where he thus picked up $50 or 460, there had 
been an imported cutting box, on exactly the same 
principle, for many years. 
The patent law should undergo some alteration, 
and there are no classes where interests call so 
loudly for it, as the industrious mechanic and the 
ingenious discoverer of really new and useful 
principles, 
lam, sir, &c. 
CAROLINIENSIS 
P. S. Would it be unfair to ask of every man 
taking out a patent, a security (for an amount 
correspondent to its supposed advantages) that, 
in the event of bis claim to it proving fallacious, 
would indemnify the individual he should sue for 
the invasion of his assumed right? If his claim 
be really founded, and a jury support it, no harm 
could arise—in the other case, much benefit would 
occur, and the punishment be but just. 
ee Cy Oe 
EGYPTIAN COTTON. 
Translation of a letter from Marseilles to the 

Editor of the Paris Journal du Commerce, 

dated Dec. 24, 1823. 

** It fails within the province of your Journal to 
make public a revolution which is preparing in 
one of the most important branches of our com- 
merce. 

“It is now four yearssince M. Jumely, a 
Frenchman, conceived the idea of introducing 
the cotton plant into Egypt from Brazil. The 
experiment completely succeeded; the Pacha 
ordered the plants to be propagated as fast as 
possible, and upon the most extensive scale. He 
has ordered also that this production should be 
called Jumel Cotton. In the second year the 
culture produced nearly 100,000 kilogrames 
[220,000 Ibs. ;} in the third year twenty times as 
much, and now in the fourth year, at the mo- 
ment of my writing, there are in the lazaretto of 
Marseilles, 4000 bales, equal to 600,000 kilo- 
grames, which are ready for the manufacturers. 
The lazarettoes of Leghorn and ‘Trieste, contain 
about the same quantity which we have here, and 
letters of the highest authority say that the en- 
tire cron will exceed 5,000,000 kilogrames 
[about 40,000 bales.] We can place no limits to 
the future increase of this plant ; the Pacha has 
it cultivated very high up the Nile. 

“ The quality of this cotton, which is of the 
long staple kind, is excellent ; when it obtains a 
little more whiteness in color, and is better han- 
died, i: will entirely supercede the Louisiana and 
Pernambuco cotton. It is probable that our ma- 
nufactarers will give it the preference, more es- 
pecially on account of the low price to which the 
abundant crop will reduce it. What will be 
the effect of this upon our commercial relations 
with the United States ? 

Istop here, and leave this subject, of which 
the consequences will be vast, to the consideration 
of your readers, and of manufacturers and mer 
chants. [Signed] ARMAND. 


EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE BOTTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





ef the same metal, and seven years since they 
were common enough in Great Britain. Hence, 


sooner than submit to the decision of a suit (in jterest, several remedies for the botts. It is cer- 


Sir 
In the American Farmer I have read with in- 


tainly desirable, if possible, to obtain some spe- 
cific, which may be relied on, to expel those 
tervible insects when actuaily formed in the 
stomach, as well as to prevent their formation. 
As one of your correspondents observes, there is 
no doubt that salt exhibited weekly in the food 
of horses, would assist as 2 preventive ; and so 
will salt-petre and assufaetida occasionally ad- 
ministered, Currying and cleaning the hair of 
the horse is necessary not only for the good ap- 
pearance, but also for the general health of our 
favourite animal. 

Of all the remedies I have used and seen used 
to expel the botts, fish brine is decidedly the 
most efficacious and sure. I have saved several 
valuable horses, after they were actually stretch- 
ed on the ground, and apparently in the last ago- 
nies. 

Let a quart of strong fish brine be administer- 
ed at once; and the dose repeated in an hour 
afterwards, unless previously there be symptoms 
of relief. The medicine will show its effects in 
copious discharges from the relieved animal, 
which will be accompanied by quantities of dead 
botts. He will not only be relieved, but will be 
improvec in his health and condition, It is to be 
observed, by the by, that all owners of horses 
would do well to give them occasionally in their 
food, and sometimes in draught, small quantities 


of fish brine. 
E. H. CUMMINS. 
The following, another Receipt, furnished to us by 
W. D. Taylor, Esq. of Taylorsville. 

Half pint of elder juice, extracted from the 
leaves; half pint of linseed or any other oil ; 
half pint of whiskey and half pint of water, with 
a small piece of alum, making a quart drench, 
which will ensure relief in fifteen minutes. 


——— J = 
CERTIFICATE. 
We the subscribers to this certificate, having 
this day dined from a saddle of merino mutton, 
presented by William R. Stuart, Esq. of Queen- 
Ann’s county, to General Forman, do with one 
accord, pronounce it to have been of the first 
quality for fat and flavour; and we invite our 
eastern and western shore friends to send to the 
same address, a similar sample of their good 
management, of any breed of sheep ; from which 
we pledge ourselves to make a faithful report, 
according to the best of our taste and judgment. 
WILLIAM LEE, of Grove Point, 
O. HOOSEY, of the Cliffs. 
JOS. B. SIMS, of Poplar Neck. 
Mr. SKINNER, 
Be pleased to publish the above certificate, 
which will oblige the subscribers thereto, and 
your friend, 
A SuBSCRIBER. 
April 6th, 1824. 


EEE) 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR~ 
DER OF THE STATE, 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Sheppard’s Inspection Warehouse, 
Baltimore, during the quarter commencing on the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
four, and ending on the first day of April eighteen 
hundred and twenty four 
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LANCELOT WARFIELD, Inspecter. 
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REMARKS ON KEEPING COWS. 
APPLICABLE TO TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Many families in town are induced to forego the 
ecenomy and satisfaction to be derived from an 
abundance of milk, especially where there are 
children, in the apprehension—first, of their cow 
being s/o/en, by miscreant thieves who make a 
sort of living between fear and trembling, by cow 
stealing ; aud secondly they think, erroneously, 
that the expense of keeft is greater than the in- 
come. The liability to have our cows stolen by 
wretehes who are on the watch to take them from 
the commons, and sell them in the country for dry 
cows—or to exchange them for fresh ones, is a 
crying nuisance, and amongst the vast varicty of 
new tangled societies, **.4 society to arrest and 
bring cow thieves to condign frunishment,” would 
be more useful, than some others; at least its 
benefits would be fe/t and seen nearer home. 
Then as tothe frofit and loss—a cow need have 
no better food than the following :—hay 1 under- 
stand is now selling at $10 per ton, but say §1.4u 
per hundred, that would be for 
Fourteen pounds per day—an ample 
supply, 
3 galls. of ship stuff, or 6 galls, Vir 
ginia bran, 


10 cents. 

‘ 

17 

Yield of milk at least 10 quarts per 
day the year round, at 5 cts. per quart, 50 cents. 

Consume in the family one gallon per day of 
good rich milk, giving abundance of cream for 
tea and coffee, and still you would have six quarts 
per day for sale, giving 50 cents per day, or $9 
per month, this would pay the whole wages ot 
the best man servant, to take care of the cow and 
do all the work of the house besides, and give 
yeast money in the bargain!! But if instead of 
long forage, cut hay, or cut straw, be used, a 
woman may easily milk and feed the cow. The 
best way to give the bran or ship stuff, is to 
moisten it first—either one gallon ot ship stuff or 
two of Virginia bran ; then pour on it a gallon of 
boiling water, and after stirring it well, add two 
or three gallons of cold water and give it warm 
to the cow—some cows will not eat slop well in 
the beginning ; in that case put a little water at 


cess. The dairy-maid calls it the strippings or 
afterings. Huis theory is this: He considers milk 
in the udder of an animal, as being nearly in the 
same circumstances as milk contained in a vessel 
out of her body altogether, It is without the 
pale of the animal’s secretion, and nearly in a 
state of absolute rest. Its component parts, 
therefore, will obey the same laws in the one 
state as inthe other. Now the cream, which is 
the lighter and more oleaginous part of milk, as- 
cends tothe surface of that which is contained in a 
vessel, becomes supernatant, and leaves the more 
watery and heavier portion below. In like man- 
ner, because the part called aiterings, which re- 
sembles cream, Is specifically lighter than the 
more aqueous portion of milk in the udder, it as- 


April 16, 1824. 
and am fully convinced that none of the inland 
counties of this vast country, which do not enjoy 
the advantages of an easy and cheap navigation, 
will ever be as flourishing and populous without 
manufactures, as with them. The objection to 
manufactures on account of immorality, is non- 
sense. lam well acquainted with most of the 
manufacturing districts of England, and assert that 
they are to acertainty not more immoral thai; 
our cities ; where the population is dense, there 
will be more immorality than in less populous 
places, where vice is more observable—but what 
statesman must he be, who objects to an increase 
of population on that account—we do not live in 
Utopia. 

‘Take the manufactures away from Great Bri- 





cends tothe upper region of that organ, and conse- 
quently is the last which is expressed during the 
process of milking. 

The following method is recommendec for the 
preservation of milk, either at sea or in warm 
climates :—Provide pint or guart bottles, which 
must be perfectly clean, sweet and dry; draw 
the milk from the cow into the bottles, and as 
they are filled, immediately cork them well up, 
and fasten the corks with packthread or wire. 
Then spread a little straw onthe bottom of a 
boiler, on which place bottles with straw be- 
tween them, until the boiler contains a suffi- 
cient quantity. Fill it up with cold water; heat 
the water, and as soon as it begins to boil, draw 
the fire, and let the whole graduaiiy cool. When 
quite cold, take out the botties, and pack them 
with straw or sawdust, in hampers, and stow them 
in the coolest part of the ship, orin a cool place 
Milk preserved in this manner, has been carried 


and although it iad been eighteen months in the 
bottles, it was as sweet as first milked from the 
cow. 
ED 0 aa 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sir, 

The bay horse, Roanoke, got by Sir Archy out 
of the imported mare Lady Bunbury, will be per- 
mitted to cover the winner, or dam of the winner 
of any plate, match, or sweepstakes, of not less 
than £50 value, gratis. He is a fine blood bay, 
with black mane and tail, and black legs; was 





first and increase it gradually. ‘To this food may 


never backed, but is quite gentle; is nearly, or 


be added the slop of the kitchen—or that may be| quite 16 hands high; a much handsomer horse 
given toa /og, and wiil give you 300 weight of/than his sire ; and many good judges think of 


good meat in a year. among th 
**small matters” which the master of a family is 
too apt to think beneath his notice—but he should 


| Middle Quarter in Charlotte county, Virginia, 


, He never covered until 1822, and his toals of last 


to the West Indies, and back again to Denmark ;, 


tain, and the effect will be the same which the 
loss of her Carrying Trade has produced on flol- 
land—they are the main stay and base of her 
greatness and power, and as the natural advanta- 
ges possessed by this country are much superior 
tothose possessed by great Britain, 1] think they 
ought to be called into play. 1, for one, am very 
willing to submit to reasonable taxation, for the 
sake of manuiactures ; nor do J claim any merit 
on that account, as 1 moraliy deem I shail be be- 
nefitied by it. 


Extract dated Fort Osage, 29th Feb. 1824, 


This has been the mildest winter that I eve: 
knew here, we have had little or no snow, and 
but very few cold days. [hough we had one day 
in January colder by 4 degrees than | ever betore 
noticed. The Missouri has not been frozen over 
here this winter, a circumstance that has not oc- 
cured betore since 1808. My out cattle and hogs, 
a goodiy number of cach, have entirely subsisted 
hem-elves, so far, in the river bottom, and are all 
n good order—hay has frequently been thrown to 
'the cattle, but they refuse to use it except to lay 
jon, though the hay is good. 

Respectfully, yours, &c. 
G. C, SIBLEY. 

J. S. Skinner, Esa. Baltimore. 


—— >) a= 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


RECEIPTS. 
A CURE FOR CARBUNCLES. 
After the carbuncle is cut or split open with a 





These are among the/equal strength. ‘The horse is at Mr. Randolph’s! knife, begin to apply nettle root in a fine powder- 


.ed state, then lint over it, and a plaster of salve 
next. This isto be done night and morning ; at 


remember that trusting too much to other’s care| year are uncommonly fine. He was suffered to which times the carbuncle ts to be washed, not 
is the ruin of many, for “in the affairs of this! go to none but his owner’s mares. He is seven,only in warm soap suds, but in « tea of red oak 
world, men are saved not by faith but by the want) years old this grass. Lady Bunbury is by Trum-|bark.—A sufficiency of powdered nettle root is 
of it,” as poor Richard says, and “the eye of a) paror, out of Theopha by Highflver ; Plaything,|to be put on so as to cover the carbuncle at each 


master will do more work than both his hands.” 


And again, if you would be wealthy think of| 


saving as well as getting; ** the Indies have not 
made Spain rich, because her out goes have been 
greater than her in-comes ” 
DOLLY THRIFTY. 
Mik Alley. 
ee, () 


On MILK anp 1Ts PRESERVATION, 
With redsons why the portion last drawn from 
the cow is always the richest. 

At a late sitting of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society a memoir was read by Mr. Maclure, a 
surgeon, in which he presented a simple but sa- 
tistactory explanation of the well known fact 
thet the milk which is obtained towards the con 
clusion, is much richer than that which the cow 
yields at the commencement of the milking pro- 


iby Matchem; Vixen, by Regulus, &c. &c. &c. 
Apply to Edm. Morgan, the overseer. 
The horse is free from all blemish. 
April 10, 1824. 








Editorial Corr espondence. 





Extraci to the Editor, dated Montrose, ( Pa. ) 
5th April, 1824, 
Dear Sir, 

Annexed, you have my draft for $10, on Prime 
Ward & Sands, New York, in payment of Mr. 
William Drinker’s and my own subscription ior 
the Farmer of the ensuing year. 

I hope the Tariff bill will pass—and I am 
much pleased with the extract from the unpub- 
lished pamphlet, inserted in your last paper; as 
it is likely to open the eyes of many of your 
readers. 1 have long seen things in that light, 





dressing. 

Ido not know the botanical name of this kind of 
nettle, but the root grows to a great depth in the 
soil, and hogs are very fond of it, and are seen to 
reot two feet into the gronnd after it; it has a 
thick rind or bark, which when stripped or peal- 
ed off, exhibits the root of a beautiful white, 
which, when thus prepared, is to be hung in the 
air to dry, and when dry, it is easily, witha knife, 
scraped or grated into a powder for use. This 
root is pleasant to eat, as it hasa sweet taste com- 
bined with a gentle pungent taste. Some of the 
Medical faculty have pretended ‘*o deride the use 
of this root as not having sufficient efficacy to 
cure so dreadful an inflammatory tumour as a car- 
puncle,—But facts speak loud—and a lady of my 
acquaintance, has cured many of these carbn- 

les (which have come under my personal i c- 
ition and observation,) by the above remedy.— 
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The nettle root has also been found useful when 
applied to sores in which proud flesh is contained, 

I send you a small piece of the root, [which 
we shall be glad to exhibit to any apothecary or 
potanist. ] : 





A cure for breakings out, or eruptions of the 
skin, far®cularly on children who are much 
given to them. (> Be careful. 

Take the inside of Elder bark and stew it in 
hog’s lard—a sufficiency of the bark must be put 
ijn to colour the lard pretty highly ; and to each 
table-spoonful of lard thus prepared, add as much 
calomel as will lie on the point of a penknife.— 
Apply this preparation twice a day with a feath- 
er, and by this invaluable remedy, the most 
creadful eruptions of the skin on children will 
be speedily cured with ut leaving a scar. 


CATNIP POULTICE. 


The materials of the bed are then to be laid in 
the following proportion and order :— 
inches of common dung-hill manure. 
inches of turf. 
inches of dung as before. 
inches of sifted earth. 
inches of turf. 
inches of very rotten dung. 
inches of the best earth. 

The best layer of earth must then be well mix- 
ed with the last of dung. 

The quarter must now be divided into beds 5 
feet wide, by paths constructed of turf, 2 feet in 
breadth and 1 inthickness, The asparagus must 
be planted about the end of March, 18 inches} 
asunder. In planting them, the bud, or top of 
the shoot, is to be placed at the depth of an inch 
and a half in the ground, while the roots must 
be spread out as wide as possible, in the form of 
anumbrella. A small bit of stick must be placed 


DWAOADAOD 





For obstinate Ulcers in the legs, &c.—Direc- 
tions were given in the last number of vol. 5, for 
making this poultice, which were founded on mis- 
information as to the ingredients, and manner of 
preparing them.—The tollowing method should 
be pursued. 

Boil the catnip for a while in vinegar, then 
take it out and put in new milk thickened with 
light bread, unsalted butter, and keep it simmer- 
ing over the fire, until soft enough for a poultice. 
Should inflammatiotion indicate a return of the 
ulcer, apply a salve made of bees-wax, rosin, 
mutton suet, and hog’s lard, and the inflammation 
will be checked and removed. 





Economy and safety in making Soafti—I ob- 
served in your paper of last evening, an account 
cf a Mrs. Jacobus having four children scalded, 
by a kettle of soap falling from tne fire. To pre- 
vent a recurrence of similar accidents, I am in- 
duced to offer the following safe and economical 
receipt to make this useful article. 

To 32 gallons of lye, of strength just sufficient 
to bear an egg, add 16 lbs. of clean melted grease, 
which, by being placed in the hot sun, and occa- 
sionally stirred, will, in a few days, produce a 
oap of first quality. 

A Housr KEEPER AND SuBscRIBER. 


Can this be true ?>—£dit. Am. Far. 





To make Transparent Soap. 
Suet is the basis of all the soaps of the toilette, 


known by the name of Windsor soap, because | 


olive-oil forms a paste ‘oo difficult to melt 
again, and contains an odour too strong to be 
mixed with essences. The suet soap dissolved 
hot in alcohol retakes its solid state by cooling. 
To this fact is due the discovery of transparent 
soap, which, if well prepared, has the appear- 
ance of fine white candied sugar ; it may also be 
oloured, and the vegetable hues ior this purpose, 
are preferable to mineral ; any person may make 
this soap, by putting in a thin glass phial, the 
half of a cake of Windsor soap-shavings ; fill it 
with one half of alcohol, and put it near the fire 
intil the soap is dissolved: this mixture placed 
nto a mould to cvol, produces the transparent 


bOap. 











To cultivate .dsharagus, 
That part of the garden which is longest ex- 
posed to the sun, and least shaded by shrubs and 
rees, is to.be chosen for the situation of the as- 
baragus quarter. A pit is then to be dug 5 feet 
n depth, and the mould which is taken from it 
ust be sifted, taking care to reject all stones, 
ven as low in size as a filbert nut, The best 











aking up the beds. 


as a mark at each plant, as it is laid in the ground. 


' As soon as the earth is settled and dry, a snade- 


ful of fine sand is to be thrown on each plant, in 
ithe form of a mole-hill. If the asparagus plants 
jshould have begun to shoot before their trans- 
plantation, the young shoots should be cut off, and 
the planting will, with these precautions, be 
equally successful ; though it should be performed 
jin thiscountry (Eng.) even as lateas July. Should 
‘any of the plants originally inserted, have died, 
they also may be replaced at this season, The 
|plants ought to be two years old when they are 
transplanted: they will even take at three: but 
at four they are apt to fail. 

In three years the largest plants will be fit 
jto cut for use. If the buds be sufficiently 
large to furnish a supply in this manner, the as- 
paragus should be cut as fast as they appear; 
jotherwise they must be left till the quantity re- 
iquired has put forth ; in which case the variety 
in colour and size prevents them from having so 
‘agreeable an appearance. An iron knife is used 
for this purpose. 

The asparagus-bed now described will gene- 
rally last thirty years ; but if they be planted 
in such abundance as to require cutting only once 
in 27 years, half the bed being always in a state 
of reservation; it will last a century or more. 
The turf used in making the beds should be 
very tree from stones. 





Another Method. 

Make the bed quite flat, five feet wide, of good 
soil, without any dung, long or short: sow it 
with orions. Then sow two asparagus seeds (l¢st 
one should fail), about one inch deep, near each 
other: twelve inches each way sow two more; 
and if the spring is cold and dry, let the weeds 
grow until rain comes. In October, cover the bed 
with manure, or rotten hot-bed. Thenext spring 
remove the weakest of the two plants, and keep 
the bed free from weeds. To raise seed, select 
the thickest stems: after blossoming sufficient, 
take off the tops, to make the seed strong. This 
is also the best way to raise double ten- weeks and 
Brompton stocks. Six pounds are sufficient for 
any strong plant: setting them to flower near 
double ones is of no use. The excess in petal 
arises from cultivation, and transplanting into rich 
soil: wild flowers are seldom double. Keep all 
small seeds in the pod until you sow them. 





Vegetable Liquor to hasten the blowing of Bulbous 
rooted Flowers. 

Take nitre, three oufices, common salt, one 
ounce, pot-ash, one ounce, sugar, half an ounce, 
rain water, one pound. Dissolve the salts in 
gentle heat, in a glazed earthen pot, and whe: 





arts of the mould must then be laid aside for|the solution is complete, add the sugar, and filt« 


the whole. Put abvuc eight drops of this liquor 


a 


ee 


into a glass jar, filled with rain or river water, 
The jar must be kept always full, and the water 
removed every ten or twelve davs, adding cach 
time a like quantity of the liquor: the flowers 
also must be placed on the corner of achimney- 
piece, where a fire is regularly kept. The same 
mixture may be employed for watering flowers 
in pots, or filling the dishes in which they are 
placed, in order to keep the earth or the bulbs or 
plants which they contain, ina state of moisture. 
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On publishing the new Russian Tariff, the Lon- 
on Zimes makes the following, amongst other 
observations:—“ The Ministers of the Emperor 
Alexander have, it seems, made a considerable 
addition to the import duties on foreign manufac- 
tures and produce. In other words, they have 
been throwing fresh difficulties in the way of 
Russian exports to foreign countries. To what 
extent the English trade may suffer from the 
adoption by Alexander of these fiscal barbarisms, 
already worn out and condemned by the discern- 
ing nation against whose interests he would now 
direct them, it is easy to guess. Russia cannot 
injure Great Britain by means which are calcu- 
lated to repress the rising industry of Russia her- 
self, but to rouse the enterprise of Englishmen 
into a search after new patns of commerce, and 
into a cultivation of resources before untried, on- 
ly because the want of the.n had not been hither- 
to experienced. We have little to dread from a 
rival armea with those very weapons which we 
have ourselves cast aside as unserviceable. The 
war of prohibitions is disasterous to nune so com- 
pletety as to him who wages it; and the Russian 
government, by thisgross blunder, proves against 
itself an absence of political civilization, no less 
remarkable than that moral and social rudeness 
which have long been a reproach to its subjects.” 
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Cuess.—The London Chess Club have receiv” 
ed an invitation to play two games with the Pari§ 
Club. The challenge has been accepted, and on 
Tuesday last the players here were appointed. 
They consist of a committee, of which five are 
a quorum, who are to make the moves and trans- 
mit them. Amateurs, no doubt, will be gratified 
in witnessing this scientific contest, which will 
display the skill of, probably, the first players in 
Kurope. The stakes are 50 guineas each game. 
We shall occasionally communicate the moves. 
Dublin Paper. 
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TROTTING MATCH.—We understand that 
a trotting match took place a few days since on 
Long Island, between a celebrated horse called 
Poppet, belonging to a gentleman in Philadelphia, 
but formerly owned in this city, and a mare named 
Betsey Baker, the property of a young gentle- 
man in this city. The distance was three miles 
for a purse of $1000. The mare won the match 
by about 60 yards, having performed the distance 
in 9 minutes, 46 seconds. We understand that 
the knowing ones came out at the little end of the 
horn. 
errr ee () mee 
LITERARY. 

Proposals have been issued by Packard & Van 
Benthuysen, for publishing by subscription, the 
Journals of Travels of ELKANAnR Warson, 
Kisq.. from 1777 to 1820 inclusive, interlarded 
with occasional Memoirs, Prejects, Essays, and 
Letters from distinguished men, as well in Eu- 
rope as in America. 

These proposals may be seen at the office of 
the American Farmes, where subscriptions will 
also be received. 
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SIGNS OF RAIN. 
In excuse for not accepting the Invitation of a 
Friend to make an Excursion with him. 


BY THE LATE DR. JENNER. 


1 THE hollow winds begin to blow, 
2 The clouds look black, the grass is low ; 
3 The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
4 And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
5 Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
6 ‘The moon in halos hid her head ; 

7 The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

8 For see no rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Clos’d is the pink-ey’d pimpernell. 

Hark! how the chairs and tables crack ; 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry ; 
The distant hills are looking nigh, 

How restless are the snorting swine, 

The busy flies disturb the kine ; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket too, how sharp he sings; 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits, wiping o’er her whisker’d jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch th’ incautious flies. 

23 The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Iiium’d the dewy dell last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o’er the green, 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays ; 

The frog has chang’d his yellow vest, 
And in a russet goat is drest. 

$1 Though June, the air is cold and still ; 

52 The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 

33 My dog, so alter’d in his taste, 

34 Quits matton bones, on grass to feast ; 

35 And see, yon rooks, how odd their fight, 
36 They imitate the gliding kite, 

37 And seem precipitate to fall— 

32 Asif they felt the age 3 ball. 

39 *Iwill surely rain, I see with sorrow 

40 Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 


a 0a 
A RARE AND VALUABLE APPLE. 


The grafts mentioned below, were distributed 
without accompanying explanation—The Ex- 
tract from Mr. Hardin’s letter dated Shelbyville, 
(Kentucky) 12th March last, will acquaint those 
to whom they were sent, with the qualities of the 
fruit which they may be expected to yield. 

Edit. .4m. Far 

“ The eight grafts you will receive, are from a 
seedling apple tree, in my orchard.—If pulled the 
first week in August, they ripen, turn yellow, and 
are the best fruit for the season, I have ever seen, 
being quite juicy, not too tart, and withal, 
the most easy of digestion of any apple I ever 
tasted. ‘This makes them the finest apple for) 
children that can be procured.—I have but the, 
one tree of the sort, and never knew its value un-| 
til the past season, never having used them be- 
fore except for cooking. They keep well until 
the last of September, without rotting or shri- 
veliing. 
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The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural) 
Society for the Eastern Shore, met on Thursday, 
the 8th inst. at Plimhimmon. They formed a 
quorum at an early hour, though the members 
had to assemble from distances of ten to eighteen 
miles.—They spent a good day; a real business 


Tne Cattle Show was fixed to be held at Fas- 
ton on the first Thursday, Friday and Seturday of 
November next.—The objects for cow petition 
and reward, were selected and settled,—and re- 
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premiums, fill the detail and report at the next 
meeting. We have the pleasure to inform the 
ladies that among the variety of articles chose 
for the display of their ingenuity, skill and taste, 
there will be siz premiums for Butter, and sour 
for Hearth-Rugs. Among the prominent trans- 
actions of the day, Robert Banning, Esq. was 
unanimously elected a Member of the Board to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Dr. Robert Moore.—At a late hour the Trustees 
closed their sitting, and adjourned, to re-assem- 
ble at an early day in May, at the seat of his 
Excellency Samuel Stevens, Jr. 


— 


WEN WAR 
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j>> Our next number will be enriched by a va- 
luable communication on the subject of the pre 
valent and lamentable cause of decay in our peach 
trees :—we are indebted for it tothe indefatigable 
investigations of Evan Thomas, Jun. and his oblig- 
ing compliance with our solicitation to communi- 
cate them for the publick good. —W hat he recom- 
mends is the result of careful observation ; and its 
efficacy, besides having been proved by experi- 
ment, has the great advantage of being freven- 
tive rather than remedial; coming under the old; 
adage—“ An ounce of prevention is better than 
** a pound of cure.” 
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ferred to a committee to graduate the scale of ltion to the whole crop is considered, the planter 


and his manager, certainly deserve a handsome 
premium atthe hands of the Maryland Agricul- 
ral Society. 

The tobacco of this quality heretofore inspect- 
ed has been very light, and although in a few in- 
stances a higher price has been obtained, we sup- 
pose this hogshead, the growth of the estate of 
T B. Dorsey, Esq. attorney general of this state, 
brought more money than any hogshead ever sold 
fo: Maryland. It weighed 707 po: nds, and sold 
for $45 per hundred, amounting to $319..13—and 
was purchased by N. Pearce, Esq. 

‘The famous hogshead made and sold last yea: 
by George Cook, Esq. on Elkridge, brought 
within a fraction of fifty dollars; but it weighed 
less than 300 pounds —We shall be glad to shew 
the sampie before us to any one curious to see an 
article so exceedingly fine of its kind —The fibres 
branching from the main stem through the leaf, 
are as attenuated as possible, and as yellow as the 
leaf itself.— Though much depends on firing, and 
after management, much also arises in the pro- 
duction of such tubacco from the nature of the 
soil, whereof we should be glad to have a parti- 
cular description, with an account of its previous 
natural growth, and the manure applied, if any ; 
though we suppose it was the product of new and 
unmanured land. We understand Mr, Dorsey 
has two other hogsheads as beautiful as this, and 
that the three will probably command One Thou- 
sand Dollars!!! 

Another fine hogshead has been inspected and 





j>~ Our number for next week will also con- 
tain “*Mr. WATERTON’S NEW METHOD OF PRE- 


liteness of RopeERT Gitmor, Esq. and in regard)! 
to which the Editor of the English journal in 
which it appears, says, “* The disclosure of the 
secrets by which this gentlemen has kept in per- 
fect preservation, the fruits of his arduous and 
enterprising researches, and retained in the dead 
animal all the vivi colours the pe fect symm: try 
and animated expression of the living, must be 
regarded as an important era in science.” This 
paper will be read with pleasure, and found use-| 
ful to all persons ford of preserving objects con-! 
nected with natural history ; tothe officers of our 
navy, whoare extending the range of their stu- 
dies, an“ taking, in foreign countries all occasions 
of leisure to prosecute researchys, and to collec: 
objects calculated to extend the circle of every 
science, and to improve the practice of every art, 
and to augment the knowledge an enhance the 
profits of the manufacturer and the agriculturist. 

To the keepers of our museums which are 
ripidly increasing, this essay will prove especial- 
ly acceptable and valuable. 





>> The first recipe on page 31 was sent us by 
a gentleman of high character in North Carolina, 
but on account of the use of that dangerous me- 
dicine, calomel, great caution must be observed 
in using it. 

}> Not one item of news have we to commnu- 
nicate, of a nature tointerest those who, happily, 
do not allow their time or their feelings to be 
engrossed by the politicks and passions of the 
day. 

—ae 0 ae 
PRICES CURRENT —careful/y collected every 
Thursday for the American Farmer. 


TOBACCO. 
T? On our table this morning, we found a sam- 
'e of tobacco equalling in colour and texture, 
ov specimen of that article we have ever seen; 


sold at Calhoun’s warehouse this week, price $30 
property of Mr. Reuven Hays—and the following 


SERVING SPECIMENS IN NATURAL HIsToRy ” 8¢neral quotations will be found as nearly correct 
|which has been placed at our disposal by the po- 8 can be :— 


Extra fine yellow, 30 to 45 
Fine yellow, ° - 20 to 30 
Fine spangled, . 15 to 20 * in demand, 


Fine red and cinnamon, 15 to 20 


Good red, 4 ° 8 to 12 
(;00d brown, ° - 6to 10 
Inferior, . . P 3to § 
Seconds, e ° - lsto 8 


Comparing the prices, as ascertained by par- 
ticular enquiries, of other articles, with our guo- 
tations last week, we find nothing worthy of note, 
except the above memoranda relative to tobacco. 





ERRATA—n “The Stud of «a gentleman of she South 





of Virgina.” No. 3. for “ Magician’s Sam,’ read Ma 
gicians Dam. No. 55. for out of “ Roanoke,” read out of 
Roanoka See No. 13. 
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ers acting with like views as ourselves, in ditfer- 
ent parts of the Union, and much has been com- 
municated to the public through that valuable 
paper the ** American Farmer,” but there are 
peculiarities in every district of country, which 
require peculiar practices, or the judicious mo- 
diftcation of those which prevail elsewhere. 

A new era seems to have commenced in our 
husbandry, which particularly calls for reflection | 
and experiment, The successful application of 
cypsum, or plaster of paris, to our lands as a 
manure, for the last twenty-five years, has con-| 
tributed doubtless to the improvement of the soil, | 
and the prosperity of the owners; but it may be 
well questioned, whether we have made the most 
of the benefits which it offered. I mean in this, 
that whilst we drew from the land increased crops 
of grain and grass, through its influence, we er- 
roniously concluded that nothing more was neces- 
sary to the continuance of those crops, than the 
continued application of it. The consequence of 
this error has been a most wasteful neglect of the 
manures preduced upon our farms, and a still 
greater, of the means of making more, which a 
judicious husbandry would have carefully regard- 
ed. I consider this as the most prominent defect 
in our agricultural habits, inthe county of Lou- 
doun more especially, and in which I hold myself 
equally culpable with my neighbours. ‘The Eng- 








loped the mode of operation with this powerful 
mineral, although long the subject of inquiry with 
the chemist and the agriculturist still remains to 
be elucidated. Chemistry, which has in its dis- 
coveries out stripped all other sciences in modern 
times, may yet give us inthis, and other matters 
connected with agriculture, more perfect infor- 
mation. ‘The experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and the suggestions which he makes from them, 
although in opposition to the doctrines advanced 
by other chemists, are entitled to great respect. 
‘This gentleman, in his lectures delivered before 
the Board of Agriculture in England, states the 
result of his analysis of soils and vegetables, with 
a view to this subject amongst others; and from 
which he adopts the opinion that gypsum forms a 
part of the hood of plants; *“‘as,” he remarks, 





(considerable. The small quantity in which it is 


used, is likewise a circumstance hostile to this 
idea. It has been said that gypsum assists the 
decomposition of animal substances, and the 
decomposition of manure. I have tried some ex- 
periments on this subject,” says this celebrated 
chemist, “ which are contradictory to the notion.”’ 
In addition to this respectable authority, man; 
difficulties seem to stand in the way of both the 
theories which havebeenadverted to. If gypsum 
acts by the attraction of moisture, that effect we 
should suppose would be increased by an increase 
of quantity, and no continuance of its use could 
diminish the benefits of its power, especially in 
adry season. But unfortunately this is not so. 
Nor can we well conceive, according to this doc- 
trine, why all lands, in such seasons, should not 





** those plants which seem most benefitted by its 
application, are plants which always afford it on, 
analysis; clover and most of the artificial grasses! 


be benefitted by it; but experience shews that on 
some, and amongst them the most arid, it never 
acts at all. So too, with respect to the other 


contain it, but it exists in very minute quantity in| mode of action attributed to it, the decomposition 


barley, wheat, and turnips.” Again he says, “* in’ 
general, cultivated soils contain sufficient of this/ 
substance for the use of the grasses ; in such cases 
its application cannot be advantageous.”” In most 
of the counties of England, he informs us, gyp- 
sum had failed in shewing any effect ; and in such 
cases he found, on examination, a sufficiency of it 
in the composition of the soil. If these facts be 











lish maxim of the more cattle the more fertility, 


truly stated, will they not justify the opinion, that 


is true alone under a judicious management, but|our lands where the application of plaster has 


it is certainly untrue as we have gone on. Our 
stock of domestic animals has been enlarged ac- 
cording to the increased growth of our pastures, 
and to the utmost extent in which those pastures 
eould sustain them, whilst in winter, as well as 
summer, they have been permitted to trample the 
fields and waste their manure, perhaps in wood- 
lands to which they retreat for shelter ; or at best 
to scatter it upon the surface of the ground, where 
half its value is lost ir the atmosphere before it 
is ploughed in. In fields thus trodden and emer 
to the quick, the plough can return little of vege- 
table matter to the soil to renovate its powers, 
whiist our barn yards afford not the means to sup- 
ply the deficiency. But if for this unprofitable 
course, we substitute to such extent as we may 
find convenient and practicable, the soiling sys- 
tem in summer, or the feeding in stalls or pens 
with green food cut and regularly supplied, and 
in winter universally the feeding in pens with pro- 
tection from the weather, and a free use of litter ; 
then may we say with the English farmer, the 
more stock the more fertility; without this change, 
at least so far as relates to winter feeding, we can 
lay no claim tothe benefit of the maxim ; nay, we 
must even admit the converse, and say, the more 


stock the more impoverishment. This neglect of 
the means of 4 permanent fertility to our 


lands, is now the more obvious to us, when we 
discover that thémere application of plaster, with- 
out manure or vegetable matter returned to the 
soil, is insufficient for that purpose, and that plas- 
ter itself has ceased to produce any visible effect 


upon vegetation, on land where it has hitherto 


been long and freely used. That such is the fact, 
is the opinion of many observing farmers amongst 
us, and in this opinion I have myself been in a 

reat degree confirmed, by my experiments made 
in the last two years, and marked with precision, 
upon various crops of grain and grass on my own 
farm, where “sgpeoeae has been long, abundantly, 
and successfully used. To this magical powder, 
as it has been called, we owe much notwithstand- 
ing our errors, and probably continue to enjoy its 
benefits though in diminished measure, after the 
effects of a new application may have become im- 


perceptible, because of the continued operation of 


that hitherto applied, in quantity more than suf- 
ficient. The mystery whigh has hitherto enve- 


‘been so successful, have been naturally deficient 
lin that material of vegetable composition, and 
\their powers of production thereby circumscribed; 
| because in the workshop of Nature, like all other 
‘factories, the product must be limited by the de- 
ficiency of any one necessary material, however 
jothers may superabound. If, then, the artificial 
iuse of plaster has removed the natural defect, and 
thereby brought into action the other productive 
/materials of the soil, which could not be wrought 
up without it, may it not be, that a course of luxu- 
riant crops thus produced, has exhausted the ex- 
cess of the other materials of vegetation, which 
had been retained by the earth, and thereby done 
away, or lessened, the occasion for the further 
artificial supply of that material which was ori- 
ginally defective. Should this suggestion be cor- 
rect, it would seem to afford a solution of the 


after a course of years, ceases to operate, or ope- 


it, has stimulated our lands to most luxuriant pro 
ducts, beyond their natural average powers, and 


by all our farmers, that the crops of clover, the 
vegetable which yields most gypsum on analysis, 
have always been most abundantly luxuriant, on 
its first application. 
visible on a new application, we are not necessa- 


operate. In supplying what was wanting we ma 
have been over-abundant in its use, and the soil 


of it, which is yet not lost, but remains to supply 


This theory, with respect to the operation of gyp- 
sum, may be the more readily admitted, from th 


which have prevailed upon the subject. 
power of attracting moisture from the air; but 


powerfully to yield it to the roots of the plants, 
and its adhesive attraction for moisture is too in- 





difficulty, attendant on the inquiry why plaster, 
rates with less power. The bountiful supply of 


a defective material, united to the accumulated 
excess of others, which could not be used without 


to which they have thus been again brought back. 
And hence we may account for the fact, remarked 


plaster, at first so extraordinary, are no longer 


rily bound to infer that it has in fact ceased to 


where it was once deficient, may have an excess 
the limited demands of vegetable production. 
difficulty of maintaining the most popular notions 
“It has 
been supposed,” says Sir H. Davy, “ to act by its 


this agency must be comparatively insignificant ; 
when combined with water it retains that fluid too 


of vegetable matter. If it was by this power that 
it effected its wonderful works, we should find a 
manifest operation upon every application of it to 
anew mass of vegetable matter committed to the 
earth ; but such is not our experience. Nor does 
this theory accord with the fact before mention- 
ed, that in some soils it acts not at all, whatever 
pabulum you afford it. 

You will readily, I trust, gentlemen, excuse 
me, for dwelling thus long upon a subject, which 
has been so intimately connected with our agri- 
cultural improvements for the last twenty-five 
years, and which, from the new aspects it has 
recently presented, invites pressingly to reflec- 
tion and experiment. If the result of these 
should be a conviction, that our lands upon which 
plaster has been long and freely used, have al- 
ready received more than present use requires, 
we may then save ourselves for some time, the 
expense and labour of a further application of it, 
whilst our eyes will at once be opened to the ne- 
cessity of a more careful and diligent regard to 
the resources for manure, which our farms may 
afford—Annual experiments with plaster, upon 
a small scale, on our grain and grass, will indicate 
tous the time to renew its use. There is no 
subject which seems to have engaged more at- 
tention in agricultural inquiry, lately, than the 
proper rotation of crops, and there is none more 
important.—It presents, however, too wide a 
field of investigation on which to enter, upon the 
present occasion, were I even able to offer you 
any new views in relation to it. I shall only ob- 
serve, that as our clover crops now fall short of 
that certainty and abundance which attended 
their first culture, it may well deserve experi- 
ment to ascertain how far the orchard grass, or 
other of the artificial grasses, may be occasion- 
ally substituted for it ; ever bearing in mind, 
that as the bountiful author of nature, has fitted 
the various vegetable products, for the equally 
various living creatures which feed thereon, so 
has he furnished to mother earth, that variety of 
aliment which the system required. Let us pur- 
sue then the order of nature, by giving as much 
variety to our culture, as is consistent with our 
wants.—To the success «f the farmer, good tools 
are incispensable ; and the artist who makes any 
improvement therein, should receive our patron- 
age. Agriculture has in all ages, derived great 


But whilst the effects of 


ejaid from the mechanic arts, in the formation and 


improvement of the implements of labour.—Un- 
til the axe, the hoe, and the plough were thus 
produced, how awkward and inefficient were the 
labours, how helpless, how hapless was the con- 
dition of man :— 


* And still the sad barbarian roving mixed 
“ With beasts of prey ; or for his acorn meal 
“ Fought the fierce tusky boar ; a shivering wreteh "”” 
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‘The subversion of the sod, by a fine bar-share 
piough, perfect in its kind, is eminently calcula- 
ted to impress us with a sense of this obligation, 
and to me has always been accompanied by an 
association of ideas peculiarly pleasing, display- 
ing the triumph of mind over matter, and man’s 
dominion over the earth, and the capacity 1m- 
parted to him in mercy by his Creator, to miti- 
gate by his ingenuity the severity of the primi- 
tive curse pronounced upon him, when he was 
told of the earth, ‘‘ Thorns also and thistles shall 
it bring forth to thee ;” “* and in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” We have reason to 
hope, from the peculiar direction of talent in our 
times, and especially in our own country, to dis- 
covery and improvement in labour-saving machi- 
nery, that agriculture may yet derive an exten- 
sion of benefits from that quarter. 


To descant upon the advantages of a good 
stock of domestic animals over the inferior, 
would be with you, gentlemen, an abuse of your 
attention. The public displays which our Cattle 
Shows will call forth, will do more to impress 
upon the spectators the importance of these 
advantages, than any exhortation which could be 
offered, whilst opportunities will be thereby af 
forded of extending more widely, the knowledge 
and the use, of the most approved breeds. And 
so too with respect to household fabrics, the em- 
ulation excited by public exhibitions, will do 
much for their improvement. And whilst we 
have little reason to expect, at the present time, 
the erection of large factories amongst us, and 
perhaps as little to desire it, yet it must ever be 
pleasing to see the substantial, and often beautiful 
products of female industry, wrought in the bo- 
som of the family, held in proper estimation.— 
Happy emblems of domestic comfort, peace, and 
purity !—For excellence inthese, we shall take a 
peculiar pleasure, I am sure, in the distribution 
of premiums; and the more, that they make no 
demands upon the public treasury for bounties to 
support them, they make no clamour at the doors 
of congress for alterations of the tariff, they seek 
not their prosperity by the oppression of other 
branches of industry. 


But, gentlemen, there are other considerations 
which give interest to the cause in which we are 
engaged. ‘To impart dignity to the profession of 
agriculture, to raise it to its proper rank in rela- 
tion to other pursuits, it is necessary that it be 
cultivated, as a science, as well as anart. The 
mind of man requires occupation as well as his 
body, and wherever the business of the cultivator 
shall remain a dull routine of manual labours ac- 
cording to established habits, without reference to 
the principles upon which they are founded, or 
mental research as tothe means of improvement, 
the ambition and talents of the community will 
generally seek distinction in other walks of life, 
and give the weight of their influence to the sup- 
port of other interests in society. To such, the 
cities will hold forth the strongest temptations, 
and thither will they mostly resort, with the ex 
ception of those who may be employed in the 
country at the bar, or upon the bench in the ad- 
ministration of justice. And thither too will men 
of wealth and information be generally drawn, to 
seek in societv that excitement and mental occu- 
pation, which the country life, divested of its pro- 

r charms, is not calculated to afford them. 
Their money and their talents must in such case 
be lost to that community to which they properly 
belong, and the influence, which their leisure 
would have rendered valuable in the cause of 
those who, from necessity, are more engrossed 
with their own immediate concerns, will be ne 
longer_ exerted to defend them against the en 
crouchments of an unequal legislation, or the arts 


intelligent a farming community may be, what- 
ever course of things has a tendency to draw from 
the country to the city, a great portion of its ac- 
tive talents and its wealth, is injurious to its best 
interests, and should, as far as possible, be coun- 
teracted. "Tis a tendency of things not only un- 
favorable to the interests of agriculture, but also 
to the duration of our republican institutions. In 
every community,wealth and talents will have their 
influence, and these when long associated with the 
luxury and splendour of city life, cannot be relied 


horse is often brought to the veterinary surgeon. 
When tenderness and swelling are observed on 
the withers, the part should be frequently bathed 
with the Goulard mixture, or cold saturine lotion 
before mentioned ; but if this do not remove the 
inflammation, and if the swelling appear to in- 
crease, suppuration may be expected, which 
should then be promoted by poultices. When the 
abscess has become soft, and the suppurative pre- 
cess appears to be complete, an opening should 
be made in it with a lancet; and as soon as the 





upon as the advocates of republicanism, whose matter is discharged, a probe is to be introduced, 
proper associates are simplicity and frugality ;,1n order to ascertain how far, and in what direc- 
whose best defenders are virtue and intelligence. tion the disease has extended. If the matter has 
| To borrow anemphatic expression from Cow- oa tae and formed sinuses either forwards oy 
'per, “God made the country, and man made the backwards, they should be completely laid open 
town.” Let us strive then, as well from patriotism with the knife; and the most convenient instru- 
as from personal interest, to give to the country, ment for the purpose is the straight, probe: point- 
as far as our power extends, all the charms of ed bistoury. If the matter is found to have pene- 


!which it is susceptible ; by exciting each other, trated downwards in the direction of the shoulder, 


and the community at large, to a liberal emulation @ seton may be passed through the sinus, from the 
in study and in labour, and by a free interchange Opening above to itslowest part ; taking care that 
of the results of our experiments. And finally, the lower ons is sufficiently large to allow the 
gentlemen, let me remind you, that however per- matter to run off reely. The first dressing should 
fect our theories, they cap avail us little without Consist of some mild caustic, or rather escharotic 
diligence in the application of them. The farmer, preparation; but in obstinate cases of long stand- 
like the elements with which he co-operates in ing, the stronger caustics are often found neces- 
the work of production, varying his agency as the sary. In this first stage of the complaint, perhaps 
various year rolls on, must yet he incessant in the ointment of nitrated quicksilver, mixed with 
action. But if his labours are great, so also shall oil of turpentine; or a strong solution of blue vi- 
be his reward; the triumphs of superiority, the triol, with the addition of a little muriatic acid, 
pride of independence, the solid comforts of abun- will be found to answer the purpose. When the 


dance, shall await him. 


*« All is the gift of industry ; whate’er 
*‘ Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
“ Delightful.” 
— 0 aaa 
From White’s Dictionary of the Veterinary Art, 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CUKE. 

Fistula of the Withers.—An obstinate disease of 
the horse’s withers, or top of the shoulder, com- 
monly produced by a bruise from the saddle, 
When a horse is ridden with the fore part of the 
saddle constantly bearing on the withers, inflam- 
mation and swelling will generally be the conse- 
quence. A considerate person will not suffer this 
accident to happen; he will examine the saddle 
before he gets on horseback, and if he finds it too 
close upon the withers, cause it to be altered. 
Should it not be perceived at this time, on account 
of the saddle being girthed pretty far back, but 
get forward during the journey, and press upon 
the withers, the experienced or feeling rider will 
soon discover the inconvenience and pain the ani- 
mal suffers from it, which is sometimes so con- 
siderable as to cause him to fall; and as soon as 
he gets to the end of his ride, will have the part 
frequently bathed with some Goulard’s extract, 
vinegar and water, or the cold saturnine lotion, 
the formula for which is given in the preceding 
atticle This will soon remove the inflammation ; 
and when the saddle has been properly altered, 
the horse may again be ridden without inconve- 
nience. It too often happens, however, that the 
rider is not so considerate, but by a repetition of 
the injury violent inflammation ensues which often 
extends to the bones oceencnts of the withers. 
The swelling increases} suppuration follows; 
and when the abscess bursts, or is opened, a large 
quantity of matter isdischarged. On introducing 
a probe, the disease will generally be found to 
have spread either towards the mane, or the 
back, or downwards, in the direction of the shoul- 
der blade. If the disease, after this, is negiect 
ed, or improperly treated, the matter will con- 


sore begins to assume a healthy appearance, 
milder applications are proper. In the more in- - 
|veterate cases of fistula, butter of antimony will 
|be fourd an active and useful preparation ; and in 
jsuch Cases, a preparation termed the sca/ding 
‘mixture by farriers, has proved beneficial. It 
consists of any fixed oil, (as lamp oil, or train 
oil,) spirit of turpentine, verdigris, and sublimate. 
These are put into an iron ladle, and made nearly 
‘boiling hot ; and in this state the mixture is to be 
applied to the diseased parts, by means of a little 
tow, fastened to the end of a probe, or stick. It 
is necessary to prevent the mixture from flowing 
over the sound parts, as it would not only take off 
ithe hair, but cause inflammation and ulceration of 
the skin. This precaution should be observed 
with regard to any caustic preparation that may 
‘be used, as well as to the acrimonius matter, 
which the fistula discharges, I have generally 
‘succeeded in protecting the parts over which the 
|matter flows, by washing them once a day, and 
smearing them over with lard. One circumstance 
it is very necessary to attend to in the treatment 


jof fistula; that is, if there be any cavity, pouch, 


or sinus, by which the matter may be detained, 
the obstacle should be immediately removed; 
either by laying it completely open, or by making 
an opening in the most depending or lowest part, 
so as to allow the matter to run off freely. We 
sometimes find the edges and sides of the fistulous 
sore considerably thickened; and if we examine 
this, it will be found a diseased production: I 
have, in many instances, in poll-evil, as well as 
in fistula, cut out alarge quantity of this thick- 
ened matter ; and have always found considerable 
advantage from it. When the bones of the with- 
ers are exposed, and feel rongh, they should be 
scraped with a drawing-knife, or other convenient 
instrument, and then covered with a pledget of 
tow or lint that has been dipped in tincture of 
myrrh, 

‘ly. The sheep-fly abounds most in the south- 
ern parts of Mingland ; and is chiefly troublesome 
tolambs. The most effectual way of protecting 
them from the insect is to smear the fleece with 
some rancid oil, or train oil. 





tinue to penetrate, and the cartilages and bones 





of interested and designing politicians. However 


of the withers will ultimately become carious or 
rotten. It is in this stage of the disease that the 


foot or Hoof Toa person totally unacqnaint- 
ed with the structure of the horse’s foot, it may 
appear as a mass of horny insensible matter ; 
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pei ed when he sees a farrier cutting off 
arge slices of it with his butteris, and nailing t 
it plates ofiron, It will be found, however, to be 
a very complicated piece of animal mechanism ; 
but admirably calculated for sustaining the im- 
mense pressure and concussion, to which it is ai- 
most constantly exposed. The horse’s foot may 
be considered under two heads; the sensitive and 
horny parts: the former consists of bones, liga- 





} 





ments, cartilages, membranes, &c. cach of which 
possesses numerous blood vessels and nerves; 
and is, therefore, susceptible of inflammation and 
pain. The horny part, on the contrary, is void 
of sensibility, and serves principally as a defence 
to the sensitive parts which it covers: it is en- 
dued, hewever, with considerable elasticity, which 
enables it to yield, in some degree, to the impulse 
of the internal or sensitive foot in the various 
motions of the animal. From this view of the 
subject it will be obvious, that if by any means a 
disposition or tendency to contract or shrink be 
induced in the horny covering or hoof, the inter- 
nal sensitive foot will be more or less compressed : 
and if the horny matter lose its elasticity, the 
sensitive foot must suffer from concussion. So 
wisely, however, is every part of the foot con- 


trived, that when it is properly managed by the} 


groom, judiciously pared and shoed by the smith, 
and when the horse isemployed only by a humane 
and considerate master, it may generally be pre- 
served in a sound state perhaps as long as other 
parts of the body. lam aware that a different 
opinion is held by some eminent veterinarians ; 
particularly by Mr. Bracey Clarke, who considers 
contraction of the hoof, and a gradual loss of elas- 
ticity, as unavoidable consequences of shoeing. | 
conceive, however, that if one old horse can be 
produced, say from twelve to twenty years old or 
more, whose fect are sufficiently sound to enable 
him to continue his labour without inconvenience, 
the truth of Mr. Clarke’s position will at least 
appear doubtful. It must be admitted that old 
horses, like old men, have not that ease and free- 
dom of motion, which they possessed in their 
youth; and that their feet, like all other parts 
of the body, are subject to disease from various 
causes, even in a state of nature. I have seen 
several colts with diseased frogs and contracted 
hoofs, that had never been shoed ; and many old 
horses, from twelve to twenty years old, that 
have continued sound and serviceable. 1 now 
proceed to a brief description of the different 

arts which constitute the horse’s foot, including 
in that description the pasterns, canon, and sesa- 
moid bones. 

1. The Coffin-bone, which somewhat resembles 
the hoof in shape, is remarkable for containing 
the two principal arteries which supply the foot ; 
they enter the lower and back part of the bone 
immediately under and behind the termination of 
the flexor tendon. The arteries give off several 
bramehes within the coffin-bone, which pass out 
through orifices at its lower and front part, to be 
distributed over its surface. The coffin-bone is 
connected with the coronary or small pastern 
bone, and with the nut-bone. 





3. The Coronary or Small Pastern- Bone rests 
both on the coffin-bone and the nut-bone ; to which 
it is firmly united by ligaments. 

4. The Great Pastern-Bone rests on the coro- 
nary bone, strongly attached to it by ligaments, 

5. The two Sesamoid-Bones are placed at the 
upper and posterior part of the great pastern ; to 
which they have a strong ligamentous attachment. 

6. The Canon or Shank- Bone rests both on the 
great pastern and the sesamoid-bones. - It articu- 
lates with, and moves easily upon them. If we 
view the fore-leg of a horse, (particularly when 
the other is held up, that more weight may be 
sustained by the leg we examine,) the straight or 
perpendicular direction or position of the limb 
trom above to the fetlock joint, and its obliquity 
or slanting position thence to the foot, can scarce- 
ly escape observation. From this examination it 
may be readily conceived, what astonishing spring 
the animal must acquire by having his limb so 
formed; and what strength must be possessed by 
the ligaments of the fetlock joint, to enable it to 
maintain its position, under the immense weight 
it has occasionally to sustain. 

7. There are two elastic bodies attached to the 
upper, anterior, and lateral edge of the coffin- 
bone ; they are named Lateral Cartilages. They 
occupy all the space between the extensor tendon, 
and the back part of the sensible frog. They ex- 
tend upward about three inches: anteriorly they 
are convex, resembling, indeed, the shape of the 
hoof ; and their posterior or concave part is filled 
up with a substance resembling fat. ‘he lower 
part of these cartilages is covered by the hoof. 

8. The &lastic Membranes or Lamine cover all 
the front and lateral surface of the coffin-bone, at 
the extremity of which they turn off at an acute 
angle, stretching forwards to the side of the sen- 
sitive frog: here they form what have been named 
the Sensitive Bars. ‘The laminz are elastic, and 
very vascular ; they are said to be about five hun- 
dred in number. These lamina are received be- 
tween corresponding laminz in the hoof; but there 
is a material difference between them. The la- 
minz of the hoof are void of sensibility, possess- 
ing neither blood vessels nor nerves ; they appear 
to be very thin plates of horn, and are probably 
secreted or formed by the laminz of the coffin- 
bone. These two kinds of laminz form the con- 
necting medium between the hoof and coffin- bone; 
and so strong is their union, that it is found im- 
possible to separate them without tearing or 
stripping off the sensible laminz from the coffin- 
bone, unless the foot is macerated in water, or 
kept in a moist state for some time before it is 
attempted. 

9. The Coronary Rinz or Ligament is a vascu- 
lar substance, situate at the upper part of the 
elastic lamine ; it projects considerably, and ex- 
tends round the coronet ; and is lost in or rather 
blended with the posterior part of the sensitive 
frog. When the sensitive foot has been separated 
from the hoof, the coronary ring appears to be 
covered with delicate red filaments ; and in the 
circular groove or cavity at the upper part of the 


Its anterior and hoof, in which the coronary ligament is contained, 


lateral surface is covered by numerous blood ves-|there appear to be corresponding orifices, into 
sels, and the sensitive laminz or elastic mem-! which probably the filaments are received. The 


branes. 


blood vessels; great part of it is covered by the ligaments; but, as it 
sensitive sole, and at the posterior part, the flexor becomes thicker and 
‘horn it acquires from the elastic laminz. 


tendon is inserted or fixed. 
2. The Wut-bone is in shape not much unlike a 
weaver’s shuttle. 


The under surface has also numerous'hoof is first formed by the vessels of the coronary 


ends, or grows down, 
ger by the additional 


10. The £atensor Tendon 1s fixed or inserted 


It is interposed between the into the upper and front part of the coffin-bone ; 


flexor tendon, and the other bones, to remove the and the flexor tendon into the under and posterior 
insertion of the tendon further from the centre of part. 


motion; having a polished surface constantly 


11. The Sensitive Frog resembles a wedge, its 


m_ stened by a slippery fluid resembling joint oil, point is towards the toe, whence it becomes gra 


over which the tendon 


its insertion into the -bone. 


ses immediately before dually wider and larger ; it is divided by a cleft in 
jit centre towards the hind part, by which it is 


enabled to expand or become wider when exposed 
to pressure. The sensitive frog is made up ot 
cartilaginous and fatty matter, and possesses con- 
siderable elasticity : its fore part rests on that part 
of the flexor tendon which passes over the nut- 
bone ; and on that which is inserted into the coffin- 
bene; from this part its eleft or division commen- 
ces: only a smali rortion, therefore, of the sen- 
sitive frog rests on the coffin-bone, and flexor 
tendon ; the wide partof the frog projects consi- 
derably behind these, forming the bulbs of the 
heels, and, taking a turn forwards, is blended 
with the coronary ligament. At its widest or 
posterior part, there is a considerable distance 
between the sensitive frog and the flexor tendon, 
the intermediate space being filled up with an 
elastic fatty kind of matter: by this contrivance 
the frog is capable of considerable motion, when 
it receives the pressure of the horse’s weight, 
which it must do when its horny coveting is in 
contact with the ground. As the back part of the 
frog becomes wider and is forced upward when 
sustaining pressure, it must have a similar influ- 
ence on the elastic parts witt. which it is connect- 
ed ; the lateral cartilages, and the lateral portions 
of the coronary ligaments. These, being cover: d 
by the flexible horny matter at the top of the hoof 
or coronet, must necessarily have the same effect 
upon it: thus it is that when the horse is in motion, 
there is a certain degree of motion in the heels 
and quarters of the hoof at the higher parts, or 
where the horn is flexible, 

12. The Sensible Bars, 1 have before observed, 
are formed by an inflection of the sensible lamina, 
when they arrive at the heel, or termination of 
the lateral surface of the coffin bone, whence they 
oo obliquely forward tothe sides of the sensitive 

rog. 

13. The insensible part or hoof of the horse 
corresponds exactly in shape with the sensible 
parts which it covers and protects; in fact, the 
horny matter is formed by the parts which it 
covers; and has the same relation to them as the 
cuticle to the skin. This resemblance in form is 
easily demonstrated, by procuring a horse’s foot 
as soon as it is cut off, and placing it in hot dung 
for a few days, or until the sensible foot can be 
readily separated from the hoof; thus a complete 
view may he obtained of both. Those parts of 
the sensitive foot that have been described, but 
cannot be seen on the surface, may be exposed by 
dissection ; and the hoof may be easily divided by 
a fine saw, so as to give a satisfactory view of the 
whole. 

The hoof consists of the wall or crust, the sole, 
the frog, the bars, and the insensible laminz. 
The upper nart of the crust, where it joins the 
skin, is named the Coronet ; the lower part in 
front, the Toe; the sides of the crust are termed 
the Quarters ; the quarters terminate in the heels, 
and the heels are connected with the frog. All 
the internal surface of the hoof, except the groove, 
that has been already noticed, at its upper part 
for the reception of the coronary ligament, is 
covered by a beautiful laminated substance, which 
resembles the under surface of a mushroom. 
These are united or interwoven with other la- 
minz, already noticed, which cover all the an- 
terior and lateral surface of the sensitive foot ; 
forming, as has been before observed, a very 
secure kind of union between the crust and the 
internal foot. The iaminz of the hoof are elastic, 
and yield in a small degree to the pressure of the 
horse’s weight. They appear to be of a horny 
nature, and, like the hoof, void of sensibility, 
heing a secretion or production of the sensible !a- 
minz. The bottom of the hoof is formed by the 
sole, the frog, and the bars. The frog is con- 
nected with the sole and bars; it resembles a 





wedge in its form, but towards the heel, where 
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No. 5. | 

st becomes wide and expanded, there isa cleft or 
separation in the middle. When the frog is in 
contact with the ground, I have already explained 
the effect that must be produced upon the flexible 
parts of the heels and quarters of the crust. The 
bars are of the same nature as the crust, of which 
they appear, indeed, to bg a continuation, as the 
sensible bars are of the sensible laminz. The 
crust at the heels appears to take a sudden turn, 
so as to form an acute angle; and then passes 
obliquely forward on the under part of the hoof 
towards the toe, or rather the side of the frog: it 
is these inflected portions of the crust which are 
named Bars. 

I have now finished the brief description I pro- 
posed to give of the horse’s foot; to which the 
reader may refer, if he find any difficulty in com- 
prehending the explanation that will be given of 
its diseases, and of the principles and practice of 
shoeing. 





OO 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
ON THE 
PRESERVATION OF PEACH TREES. 
Baltimore, 4th Month, 13th, 1824. 
Respected Friend, : 
Agreeably to thy request, I now communicate 
afew brief remarks upon Peach Trees, and the 
simple method which I have so successfully 
adopted, of defending them from the depreda- 
tions of such insects as prey upon their roots. 
As the peach is generally admitted to be the 
most wholesome and delicious of all our fruits, and 
as its cultivation has been recently very preca- 
rious in our own State, and almost wholly aban- 
doned in various sections of our country where it 
had heretofore flourished, I had resolved several 
years ago, to devote such time as I could occa- 
sionally spare, to investigate the cause of the 
premature decay of the trees, aud above all, to 
devise the means of securing them against the evil. 
Being particularly desirous of preserving some 
young trees of rare kinds, which had survived 
many others that had been very thrifty, 1 con- 
cluded to commence with them. On a careful 
examination of the leaves, branches, and trunk, 
nothing was discovered that could have caused 
the trees to assume an aspect so sickly ; on re- 
moving the earth, however, from about the roots, 
I perceived a plentiful exudation of gum, from 
several minute apertures, which being opened by 
the pruning knife, displayed the lurking destroy- 
ers to full view. ‘These larvx were about aninch 
in length, cream-colored, with a chesnut-brown, 
and somewhat depressed head. They had per- 
forated the bark, generally about one inch be- 
neath the surface of the earth, and were devour- 
ing voraciously both the alburnum and liber; 
Jeaving the cortex and epidermis, as a covering 
nd defence. Having carefully removed these 


ealing process, I applied some of Forsythe’s 
omposition, and left them—consoling myself with 
he reflection, that they were safe during the 
eason at least. On returning home after an ab- 
ence of about six weeks, I hastened to examine 
to the condition of my trees, when lo! I per- 
eived with chagrin and dismay, a young and vo 
acious colony of the same kinds of worms, lay- 
ng waste what had been left by their predeces- 
ors, This fact demonstrated the inefficacy of 
he method heretofore recommended, of remov- 
hg the earth from about the roots during winter. 

the present instance, the ove must have 
en deposited about the commencement of the 
ight hmonth (August) ; for the larve were five 
ighths of an inch in length. It was evicent 
om this discovery, that 1 must either continue 


}sume the Nymph state, and accomplish their fi- 


orms, and every thing that might retard the}! 


adequate. 


Ihave applied with complete success to nearly 


no doubt of their having been brought from the 


@ young tree from thence, that was not infested 
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removing the worms throughout the spring, sum= 
mer, and autumn, or endeavour to find out some 
method of preventing the access of the insect. 
In order tu accomplish this last intention, it was 
necessary to observe it in every state of its pro- 
gress—in other words, to make myself acquainted 
with its natural history. Tothe mere entomolo- 
gist, this would not have been a hard task ; but 
the vigilant attention it required, made it incom- 
patible with other duties, and I could only expect 
to arrive at the object in view by slow degrees. 

I had succeeded more than two years ago in 
prucuring several aurelias, but these having ac- 
complished their final transformation, had_ all 
escaped through an aperture in the vessel in 
which they were confined. Last summer I en- 
closed about twenty more, but these perished, 
except two—one of which escaped, the oth- 
er I secured. The species does not appear to be 
described in Linneus, but according to his system, 
it belongs to the order Hymenoptera, genus Apis. 


which I shall annex the tollowing description. 

Shining Black-blue. 

Thorax ferruginous, 

Wings violet blue. 

Abdomen blue, with one interrupted yellow 
band. 

Legs and antennz black. 

About the close of the 7th month, (July) many 
of these insects having assumed the winged state, 
soon after deposite their eggs in peach trees, just 
beneath the surface ; first wounding the bark in 
different places, which on examination, appears 
to have been effected by a blunt pointed instru- 
ment. They leave from one to fifty, and in some 
instances, nearly three hundred eggs in each 
tree, according to its size, and capacity to sup- 
port the future progeny :—These soon appear, 
but it is difficult to detect them until they have 
acquired a growth of two-or three weeks, when 
they are four or five lines in length.—From this 
period their growth is accelerated or retarded in 
proportion to the quantity of nourishment afford- 
ed. In general, however, the pupz are formed 
early in the 10th month, (October) in the midst 
of a conglomeration of gum, fibrous and excre- 


month the iusect issues from its chrysalis, depo- 
sites its eggs as before mentioned, and prepares 
to hibernate, like o:hers of the same tribe, in the 
roofs of houses, beneath the bark of oldtrees, &c. 
The larvz appear in the 4th month, (April) as- 


nal transformation in course of the 7th month, 
(July). Thus there are two periods in each year 
assigned for their production and re-production ; 
nevertheless, individuals may be seen during the 
whcle season, in almost every stage of existence. 
From these facts the inference is irresistible, 
that most of the methods hitherto recommended 
for the preservation of peach trees are entirely 
inefficient, and the best of them uncertain and in- 


The mode I shall here recommend, and which 





* When and in what manner these insects were 
introduced amongst us, has never, that Iknow of, 
been understood.—TI think, however, there can be 


Northern and Eastern nurseries, for I never had 


by them. All young trees, therefore, should be 
carefully examined about the close of the 4th, or 
early fart of the 5th month, ( May ) after which it 
will only be necessary to renew occasionally. This 
will be a great saving of -both time and labour, as 
it is easier to secure twenty trees, than to remove 





he tedious, fatiguing, and difficult practice of| 


It may with propriety be named *A. Persica to! 
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four hundred trees, was first tried about three 
years ago, embraces both prevention and cure, 
and is as follows: 

Remove the earth from about the trunk of the 
tree quite down to the lateral roots, press with 
the butt end of the pruning knife against the bark 
in different places ; if it appears to adhere firm- 
ly, and no gum nor moisture issues, a thin coat of 
the composition described below, may be applied 
both above and beneath the surface, by a brush 
or wooden spatula, about two inches broad.— 
Then take @anton Matting, (or any other simi- 
lar substance) cut into’pieces of from 6 to 12 inch- 
es in width, according to the size of the tree and 
of sufficient length to encircle it ; bind one of 
these around the part intended to be secured by 
two or three ties of twine or woollen yarn, so 
that one half shall be below, and the other half 
above the surface ; draw earth, divested of grass 
or rubbish, to the tree, pressing it with the foot 
|close to the matting. The insects governed by 
instinct, will not lay their eggs in the matting, 
but will seek elsewhere for a situation congenial 
with its habits. If, however, there is a clammy 
moisture or portions of gum adhering to the main 
stem or roots, these should be regarded as al- 
most certain indications of worms—every opening 
or aperture, however minute, should be carefully 
probed, and the direction taken by each worm as- 
certained :—cut away with a sharp pruning knife, 
ithat portion of the bark on/y of which the inte- 
jnior part has been destroyed, until you arrive at 
ithe object ot pursuit, which must be removed 
jand killed. Having in this manner extirpated all 
that are to be found, trim the edges of the 
| wounds neatly, and fill up the cavities with a 





composition consisting of two parts of fresh cow 
dung, one part of leached ashes, to each gallon of 
which add a handful of ground plaster of paris, 
and as much water as will reduce the whole 
mass to the consistence of thick paste—spread a 
thin coat of this composition over the part to be 
covered, and then apply the bandage as before 
directed. 

As the ants and several other insects among the 





mentitious matter, and about the close of the! 


wounded crees, exceedingly and materially retard 
their recovery, I would recommend the part to 
be washed with common white wash, and a little 
flour of sulphur, or snuff sprinkled over it, before 
the composition is applied. The latter ead of 
the 4th month, (April) and the beginning of the 
9th month, (September) are the most suitable 
periods, for those accustomed to it, to begin the 
search. 

_ IT intended to have included in this communica- 
tion, an account of a discovery which I made last 
summer, respecting the premature decay of Pear 
trees, the cause of which had been involved in an 
impenetrable mystery—but as this letter has al- 
ready extended to a length not at first anticipated, 
I shall reserve that, and several other topicks, 
deeply interesting to the lovers and cultivators of 
fine fruit, for a future communication. 

I am respectfully, thy friend, 
EVAN ‘THOMAS, Junr. 


ee) 
FRom THE ARCHIVES or UseFuUL KNOWLEDGE, 
By James Mease, M. D.—1811, 


ON SESAMUM, OR BENE PLANT. 


There are three species of sesamum, ¢ : orien- 
tale, 8: indicum, and 8: luteum. It is only of 
the first species that I shall speak. It is an annu- 
al plant, rising with an berbaceous erect stalk 
about three feet high, sending out a few short 
side branches, leaves veined opposi e and a little 
hairy ; flowers in loose terminating spikes, small, 
of a dirty white colour; seeds ovate acuminate, 








the worms from one. 


pene a little, smooth, whitish, 
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It ishighly probable t':at the Sesamum plant 
was introduced into S. Carolina and Georgia, by 
the African negroes imported at an early period 
after the settlement of that part of the country ; 
and there can be no doubt of the plant having 
been continued by them, for the purpose of ad- 
ding to the various articles of vegetable aliment, 
as corn, sweet potatoes, and rice, of which their 
diet chiefly consists. ‘They also parch the sceds, 
and after bruising them in a mortar. make them 
into soup, which they season with salt and pep- 
per. The seeds parched and ground with an 
equal quantity of cocoa, make an excellent cho- 
colate. 


The first public notice taken of the superior 
oil which the seeds yield, was by the late Mr. 
Morell of Savannah ; who, in a communication 
to the American Philosophical Society, in the 
year 1769, and published in the first vol. of their 
Transactions, in 1771, observes that “the seeds 
make oil equal in quality to Florence, and some 
say preferable. Some say, one huncred weight 
of seed will produce ninety pounds of oil, others 
say less. Romansf savs, Capt. P. M’Kay, of 
Sunbury, in Georgia, toid him that a quantity 
ef the seed sent to Philadelphia, yielded him 
twelve qaarts per bushel.” ‘This account has 
peen contirmed by others. 


In 1805, I received some seeds from Georgia, 
and placed them in the hands of Bb. M‘Mahan, 
nursery and seedsman, for gratuitous distribution, 
and in a go in Doctor Coxe’s Medical Muse- 
um, vol. 2, 1 noticed Mr. Morell’s account of the 
oil, and alsothe utility of the leaves in dysentery. 

Within two or three years, Mr. Few, of New 
York, but formerly of Georgia, commenced the 
business of expressing the oil for sale:—I have 
used part of one bottle, two years old, for sallad, 
during the last year, and can say with safety, that 
to my taste, itis equal to the finest olive oil ever 
tasted. Several botties of it were also useu at 
the table of the late President Jefferson during 
the last year of his administration, and much ad- 
proved of, The oit is clear and light colored, 
and somewhat thinner than olive oil. It has 
moreover this great advantage over the vulive oil, 
that it docs not become rancid by exposure to the 
air. The remains of the bottle used in my fa- 
mily last year, are now as sweet as when it was 
opened. his quality was long since remarked 
by Romans, who adds, that the second expres- 
sion, which is procured by the addition of hot wa- 
ter, is muddy at first, but on standing, it will de- 
posite a white sediment, and become limpid as 
thé first running. The oil is at first of a slightly 
pungent taste, but soon loses that. Last year | 


reccived a half rice tierce of the seed, which I) 


sent to Mr. Garnet of New Brunswick, to press, 
and hope soon to receive the oil from him*. 
Should it prove equal to that which I now have, 
I will use no other as an article of_diet. 

When we reflect upon the immense quantities 
of every species and quality of oil which are con- 
sumed in medicine, diet and the arts, we cannot 
entertain a doubt of the ready and extensive sale, 
and profit that would attend the cultivation of the 
Bene Plant. 

Hitherto, the great profit attending the cul- 





* Akeg of :he seeds was sent to the Society by 
Mr, Morell, but no attempt was made to culti- 
vate the plant. 

{ <4. count of Florida, New York, 1775. 

* Mr. Garnet has erected a wind-mill ufion a 
new construction, to grind grain, crush flax seed, 
‘¥e. 

{We have to lament the death of this distin 
guished Philosopher, and excellent man.)—£dif. 


- 
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tivation of cotton, would not permit those who had 
land fit for it, to listen to the suggestion of the 
probable advantage to be derived from any othe: 
crops ; but the circumstances of the world are 
now changed. ‘The great tracts of our country at 
present devoted and daevoting to the cultivation of 
cotton, added to the political situation of the old 
world, has lessened the demand for the article. 
and consequently diminished the price of it. The 
late embargo too, which the unjust conduct oi 
the warring powers of Europe forced the American 
government to adopt, and which deprived them of 
our cotton, induced France to grow it largely in 
her southern regions, and to stimulate the Ita 
lians to a more extended cultivation of it than 
hitherto. In the last exfiose of the situation of 
the country by the minister of the interior, it is 
said hopes are entertained that France and Italy 
will be able shortly to supply all the cotton that 
the two countries may require. England also, 
besides her West Indies, will receive it from Af- 
rica, where great exertions are making to raise it, 
and whence too, it is known one or two vessels 








mon turnip drill, and sown e.gnteen inches apart, 
and the intervals kept clean by the horse hoe, or 
hand hoes. Sickles, or reaping hooks might be 
used to cut it down; the early morning after a 
heavy dew, or a misty day, should be chosen, to 
prevent the droppiag of the seeds. 


The stalks must be «ied up in small sheaves, 
and set up against the fence, or the side of a field, 
where the immature seeds would speedily ripen. 
The direction of Mr. Morell, to begin to cut be- 
fore all the seeds are ripe, should be strictly at- 
tended to, otherwise great loss will be sustained 
in cutting and removing the sheaves. In leading 
them tothe barn from the field, care must be ta- 
ken to have the carts tight, 1n order to save the 
seed which may shell out ; and if a coarse cloth 
be spread on the bottom, the quantity of seed sa- 
ved would be much increased. 


One of the objections which may arise to the 
cultivation of Bene for oil, is the want of a mill to 
crush the seeds, I shall endeavour to supply this 
want, in a future number of this work.* 





arrived last year in England with the first cargoes 
of the article ; it is probable that the cotton of! 


to the cotton of the United States, but practice! 
will make perfect, and we shall not for a long 
time find any sale for our cotton on the continent, 
owing to the powerful influence of the French 
emperor; all these causes combined, must ne- 
cessarily diminish the price of cotton, and ought 
to show the planters of the southern states the 
necessity of turning their attention to the raising 
of new articles of commerce*. 


Mode of Cultivation—Mr. Morell directs to 


dropping ir each about ten grains, and when up | 
the plants are to be thinned to three or four of the 
most promising. The seeds will appear (in 
Georgia,) in September, and when full grown 
are to be gathered in before they become dry. 
The method is as follows:—as soon as you per- 
ceive about three-fourths, or four fifths of the 
pods ripe on the stalk, and the lower pods begin 
to lose their seeds, it istime totake it in, for after 
that, as much as ripens one day at top, so much 
falls out of the pod at bottom : then take a sharp 
hatchet bill, or some such weapon, and with it 
cut off the stalk, twelve to eighteen inches below 
any of the seed, holding the stalk with the left 
hand ; and when cut, a second person is to re- 
ceive it, keeping it upright, till he has his load ; 
if turned down, the ripe seed will fall out of the 
pods. It is then to be carried to a barn and set 
upright on a close floor, or left in the field, till all 
the pods are fully -ripe and open ; then threshed 
and sifted. 


The dibdling plan recommended by Mr. Mo- 
rel, would be very tedious, even in the southern 
states, if pursued extensively ; for cheap as the 
labour of slaves is, compared with our northern 
cultivation, there are few estates, where the time 
which a more expeditious mode of cultivation 
would save, might not be profitably employed. 
It is probable, that the seed sown broad cast upon 
land properly cleansed, and harrowed in, would 
answer well. Whether it would be necessary to 
mix sand or ashes with the seed, toinsure a regu- 
lar crop, and the quantity of seed per acre, are 
matters which the experience of a year or two 
would teach. If however, the drill system is 
preferred, the seed may be dropped from a com 





* These reasons for the cultivation of the sesa- 
mam plant, do not apply at present, but the di- 
minution in the great price of cotton, owing to 
other causes, would authorize the extensive cul- 


sow the seed in holes about three feet apart,| 


I have recommended the Bene filant to the 
enlarged notice of the southern planters, solely on 


Africa, will be for some time inferior in quality !account of the oil it yields; but it is also worthy 


of attention by reason of the medicinal qualities 
of its leaves. This fact alone ought to entitle it 
to cultivation on every farm in the southern and 
middie states. The dysentery, a disease that fre- 
yuently ravages our country settlements, yields 
very readily to an infusion o: the leaf in water. 
In the year 1803, during an epidemic flux, which 
raged with great violence in the upper country of 
South Carolina, this remedy was attended with 
the best effects. Three or four leaves infused in 
a pint of cold water, will in a short time yield a 
thick mucilage, which may be given to the quan- 
tity of five or six pints daily. The infusion of 
the dried leaves is equally beneficial. 


BENE SEED. 

This plant (pronounced Binne) is the Sesamum 
L. and was probably introduced into our southern 
states, by the negroes from Africa. It aboundsin 
many parts of Atrica, and Sonini, and Brown, both 
late travellers into Egvpt, say, it is much cultiva- 
ted there, for the purpose of feeding horses, and 
for culinary purposes. The negroes in Georgia, 
boil a handful of the seeds with their allowance 
of Indian corn. Probably no plant yields a lar- 


ger proportion of oil. 

According toa letter of Mr. J. Morell inserted 
in the first volume of the “ 7'ransactions of the 
American Philosophical Society ;” this seed yields 
an oil of an equal and even preferable quality, to 
Florence oil ; one hundred weight of seed will 
produce ninety pounds of oil; its cultivation 
therefore deserves to be strongly recommended. 


[Through the kindness of Dr. Mease, the for- 
mer editor of this Journal, I have had a full op- 
portunity this sammer (1819) of trying the value 
of the bene oil, which I find hardly distinguish- 
able from fine olive-oil ; I think it contains more 
mucilage, which gradually subsides on standing. 
The bene-oil to the south, and the poppy oil in 
the middle states, ought to banish entirely t ¢ 
olive-oil from our tables, which we buy at a very 
high price, always adulterated with poppy oil. 

[ Adit. Willick’s Dom. Enc. 





* Zhecommon flaxseed mills will answer prr- 
fectly well for crushing the seed—but new bags 
and wedges must be used ; and should the machi- 
nery beimpregynated with the flaxseed, so us to com- 
municate its strong oduur to the seaamum oil first 
fressed, it can be reserved for lamps and mecha- 
nichal uses. [The E@itor of the American Far 











tivation of the plant.—dit. 


mer has a few seed for distribution.] 
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COMMUNICATION 

To the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, 
forwarded for frublication by the Chairman 
of the Commitice on publication. 








To THE PrEsIpENT & MEMBERS OF THEE SOUTH 
CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

As a competitor for some of your premiums of 
the present pe I beg leave to state the result of 
two acres of high land, planted with corn, each 
acre 210 feet square ; the one being old pasture 
jand, much exhausted, but had not been planted 
for a few years past. After being well cow-pen- 
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crops, is also submitted to you. From the first 
week in June, tothe end of the season, we had 
little rain, and the acres of manured corn and 
potatoes suffered much. The corn fired to a 
great degree, and certainly was much injured. 
Our crops of corn were good, especially those 
planted in March, and early in April. ‘This fact 
appears to demonstrate the difficulty of obtaining 
avery extraordinary crop of corn from one acre 
of land in our climate—uuless the corn be plant- 
ed universally thick. It appears as far as my 
experience extends, it cannot make a great crop, 
and if the season be dry and hot, it then suffers 
much. I must state that some experienced corn 





ned inthe fall and winter of 1822—23, and plough- 
ed up three times during that time, it was on 
the 8th of March last, planted with flint corn 
flush on the ground ; the stalks stood in double) 
rows 18 inches along each row, and these rows 18, 
inches apart, then an alley of 54 feet. The! 
stalks along the rows were not opposite each oth-| 
er, but formed an irregular (or more correctly an 
isosceles) triangle; no other manure was used 
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but cowpen manure. The other acre planted) 
with gourd seed corn, was the same which in 1822 
had made 64 bushels and 5 quarts of flint corn; 
this received an additional manuring of 200 bush- 
els of stable manure, and the same quantity of 
cotton seed since that crop. This was planted 
in the same way and on the same day as the oth 
er acre ; each acre containing 30CO stalks of this 
first planting ; they were often and well cultiva- 
ted with the hoe, and twice with the plough. On 
the 5th of Jane, a second planting took place, 
every 44 feet in the centre of the wide alley, and 
of this, two stalks were left in each hill. The 
rows stood nearly east and west, so as to give the 
second crop, the benefit of the morning and even- 
ing sun—The acre of gourd seed corn produced 
67 bushels, 3 pecks, and 2 quarts of sound and 
merchantable corn, and 1 bushel and 15 quarts of 
unripe and rotten corn. From the acre of flint 
corn was obtained 63 bushels and 5 quarts of 
sound and merchantable corn, and 2 bushels and 
5 quarts of unripe and rotten corn. The first 
plantings were gathered on the 9th of Septem- 
ber, and the second plantings on the 11th of De-| 
bember last. An acre of similar natural land of: 
gourd seed corn planted 5 feet square, 2 stalks in! 
each hill, produced 16 bushels and 12 quarts; an’ 
acre of old land made of flint corn, 10 bushels and} 
ahalf. The first crops of the manured acres of 
corn were remarkably sound, there being but 7! 
quarts of rotten corn of the gourd seed ; and only 
five quarts of the flint corn, as appears by the: 
certificate I have brought for your inspection. 
Although I am sure you will have larger crops 
of potatoes offered for your consideration, I shall; 
state the quantity made from one acre of manured 
land, and also the produce of two other acres of 
common land. The first was divided into six- 
teen beds each, fifty-one feet square, and planted 
every 12 inches square with slips. The acre 
contained 40,000 plants, and made two hundred 
and sixty-three bushels and an half peck. About 
i-8th of this acre was planted with » “at are called 
sprouts, obtained by taking them from the roots 
as soon as fit to plant out. ‘This part of the land 
was most productive and made at the rate of 
nearly 400 bushels tothe acre. An acre of com 
mon land planted in the usual way, on 34 feet! 
beds, with the Red Bermuda potato slips, made 
110 bushels and one peck ; the other not far off 
inthe same old cotton field, planted the same day 
with vines of the yam potato, made exactly the 
same number of bushels. The manured acre was 
the one which made in 1822, 280 Sushels and 3 
pecks, Each acre was measured in the same 
manner as they were the last year, viz; each 
half bushel, heaped so as to be a lawful and just 
measure, A certificate relative to each of these 





planters are of opinion that my acres were plant- 
ed too thick :—my opinion as to thick planting, 
however, appears confirmed from the last year’s 
experience, for neither of the acres shewed any 
indication of being too thick, until the serious 
droughts of June and July —As far as 1 can judge, | 
two good rains in the early part ot June, would 
j|have made the crops as good as the quality of 
jthe land would have admitted of: ! beheve 1 can 
with confidence state, that there is not on record 


*}any account of a great crop of corn, which was 


not plauted universally thick, and generally 
speaking, the more stalks, the greater the crops, 
if the land be rich. i take the liberty to state I 
plaited an acre of mew /and with unusual prepa- 


iration in gourd seed corn; this from being also 


thick, and containing about 5000 stalks, suffered 
greatly by the drought, but still made 30 bushels. 
One half of this quantity, with the usual labour 
bestowed ov our new lands, would have been a 
good crop. While ona the subject of corn plant- 
ing, permit me to suggest to the consideration of 
our Society, the great diversity of opinion which 


exists among the best practical farmers even of { , 


the same neighbourhood, while some contend for 
a small number of stalks to the acre, say one 
stalk, four or five feet square, others prefer two 
stalks the same distance—indeed the same re- 
mark applies with equal force to the other sta- 
ples of our State, Cotton and Rice. This con- 
trariety of opinion among the cultivators of each 
crop, appears to be worthy of our attention, and 
whether a premium should be offered for the 
most conclusive experiment on a few acres of 
iand, relative to each staple of our State, (the 
Society, however, stating the mode of planting 
as regards the number of stalks of corn, and cot- 
ton, and the distance of the rows of rice, and 
quantity of seed rice to each acre;) I lave to 
your better judgments, with the hope if you do 
not consider the subject of sufficient importance 
to offer the fremiums, you will at least receive 
these few observations as an evidence of my wish 
to promote and advance the agriculture of our 


common country. 
JOHN S. BELLINGER. 
Pine Forest, Barnwell —e 
trict, Feb. 7th, 1824. 
—= = 
Zo the Editor of the American Farmer. 





TO PREVENT 
ARABLE LAND FROM WASHING. 
Pottersville, March 17, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

I did not intend communicating té the public, 
through the medium of the press, my plan for 
preserving lands from washing by means of grass, 
till established on the broad basis of experience, 
but, as you have published an allusion thereto, 
which I incidentally made in a little communica- 
tiou on summer grefting, I have concluded to of- 
fer you the plan entire ; either, for present pub- 
lication, or to lay by, till experience shall confirm 
its utility 

However, should you consider my theory de- 


serving publicity, it may not be amiss to lay it 
immediately before the public, and thereby expose 
the plan to be confirmed or rejected, by numerous 
experiments at once. The importance of a pre- 
ventive tu the washing of lands, all must admit ; 
since lands generally do not in fact wear out, but 
wash out. If a plan could be devised to obviate 
so general a misfortune, altogether practicabie 
and efficient, it would essentially contribute to the 
interests of agriculture. 

And in order to effect so desirable an end, I 
propose to establish permanent rows of grass, 
nearly in a horizontal direction across the sides of 
hills. For example, suppose a hill side to have 
one regular slope down to a stream of water; I 
would run the rows of grass parallel with the 
water course, and apportion their distances to the 
declivity: should the descent be very great, I 
would have a grass row at the distance of every 
six feet, and the corn to occupy the middle space 
between the grass, which of course, will give tne 
corn the same distance with the grass; which 
may be represented as follows: The black lines 
represént the grass, and the dotted ones the cern. 
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But should the descent of the hill be more 
gradual, I would give the grass rows a distance of 
12 teet apart, leaving two rows of corn between 
every two rows of grass; thus: 
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It will be observed, there is a corn row on each 
side of the grass, at the distance of three feet, 
which still gives, as before, six feet distance to 
the corn rows. But should the hill’s inclination 
be still less, I would give 13 feet tothe grass 
rows, and have three rows of corn between every 
two rows of grass. 
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Here the corn will have the’same distance as 
before. The ground of course to be ploughed in 
but one direction. The grass must resist the 
rigors of winter, and have a perennial root, with- 
out spreading beyond the space allotted it. The 
kinds I prefer, from a partial experience, is the 
tall meadow oat and the Missouri grasses, and a 
tall winter reed grass. The Missouri and reed 
— are abundantly more nutritive than the oat. 

ut my plan may be objected to, as superfluous, 
since the deep horizontal ploughing has been in- 
troduced. But I presume no scientific agricultu- 
rist will contend, that this plan is free from ob- 
jections, as it requires more capital and skill, than 
the people generally can spare; an1 over a stiff 
junabsorbent substratum, the crop must be in dan- 
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must be somewhat inconvenient for a rotation of 
cropping; and lastly, the ridges can answer no 
other purpose, than to save the land; for while 
they retain superfluous water in wet weather, 
from their exposure to the air and sun, in a 
drought, vegetation will suffer more than on an 
even surface. Ali which defects, my plan pro- 
poses to remedy, it is so simple, every farmer 
who can run a tolerable straight furrow, may 
adopt it, and is at same time, as cheap as simple. 
The grass will retain the water sufficiently long, 
to deposit its alluvion; but not long enough to in- 
jure vegetation. The grass will be as much be 
nefited by culture, as the grain, and will improve 
for years. So chere will be a two fold intention 
answered ; the land will be preserved from wash 
ing, while a large amount of hay and winter pas- 
ture may be obtained; while the crop of grass 
may not be any less, in consequence of this gram 
ineous acquisition. For independent of the 
waste of soil prevented by the grass, the water 
from hasty showers which would otherwise escape 
before the soil could have time to absorb #, will 
be retained, to the great benefit of the interme- 
diate crop of grain, A winter grass is nearly 


stationary in the summer, always making its/* 


rincipal growth in the spring and fall, so that 
it will interfere but slightly, with those annual 
plants which are the chief object of cultivation. 
When small grain is sown between the grass 
rows, the mixture of good hay with the straw, 
will add considerably to its value, while the grass 
seed, it mature, will blow off with the chaff. 
ABNER LANDRUM. 
Edgfield, South Carolina. 
—ae> 0a 
MORE MISNOMERS, 
Mr. Forest, a shopkeeper, lives in a lane, 
Mr. Sober is known to get muzzy ; 
Mr. Ease took to wife the acute Mrs. ‘Paine, 
And her sister is epowse to a Hussey. 


Mr. Faith is an infidel, and ne’er goes to Church, 
Mr. Shaver ne’er handles a beord, sir; 

Mr. Broome, when at school, was tickled with dirch, 
Tom Valiant was always afeard, sir, 


Mr. Brown, it is thought, will marry Miss Green, 
Old Longley to neat Mrs. Shorters ; 

And ’twas only last week Dick Rivers was seen 

2.f0 stagger at sight of Miss Waters. 


Lucy Vimble is known for a lazy young slut, 
Betsey Wise is a ‘oolish one I know ; 

Mr. Tench could not swim in the water when put, 
And Hickathrift spends all his rhino. 


Mr. Legg is laid up with a fit of the gout, 
Mr Ryder is fondest of w:/king; 

Mr. Sie der is going to marry Miss Stout, 
Mrs. Tassit is always a talking. 


Sally An‘g¢hé always loves to be seen in the day, 
Mr. Wauke’s ever nodding and nappy— 

Mr. Sint with the girls is sportive and gay, 
Mr. Bliss locks very unhappy. 


Mr. Goodmen is reckoned a qurer one at least, 
Mr. Weilfe than a lamb can’t be meeker ; 

Mr. Little is known fora very great beast, 
Mr. Dumm is an eloquent speaker. 


Younghusband was married when grown very old, 
Mr. Lever’s a hater of ladies ; 

But he was entrapp’d in the net of a scold, 
Who brought him an arm full of babies. 


Mr. Cruickshank tis known had as p oper a leg 
As ever was worn by a Dandy; 

Mr. Rich was compell’d through the country to beg, 
Mr. Barrel could not contain brandy. 


ger of drowning in wet seasons, while the ridges Thus you see what a singular world is our earth, 


As full as an egg of contraries ; 

For ever and aye giving opposite birth, 

Like ostriches hatching canaries. 
= 0 

PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR 

DER OF THE STATE. 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 

livered from Magruder’s Inspection Warehouse, 

during the quarter, commencing on the first Mon- 

day in January, eighteen hundred and twenty- 

four and ending on the first Monday in April, 

eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
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JOSHUA NAYLOR Inspector, 
Treasury Orrick, Annapo.is, April 10, 1824. 
True Copy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
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_ Pes PAWNS. 
BALTIMORE, FrRipay, APRIL 23, 1824, 


}7 The Tariff Bill has passed the house of 
representatives by a majority uf five votes. In 
the senate it has been referred to the committee 
on commerce and manufactures. 











— 








J The session of congress will probably not 
be closed until some time in June. 





I Mr. Randolph, an old fashioned republican, 
has moved to reduce the per diem of members of 
congress to six dollars per day: it is not expected 
to pass. 

i> Mr. Edwards, late of the Senate U. S., 
Minister to Mexico, has while in 7'ransitu for 
that place, revived against the Secretary of the 
Treasury, certain charges about suppressing docu- 
ments, misplacing publick funds, &c., and avows 
himself the author of the famous “ A. B.” letters. 
—This is the third time the Hon. Secretary nas 
been put in the crucible on this account—if he 
does not get scorched this time, he must be an 
odd fish—one of the Salamander family ! 





i> This number was going to press, before 
we discovered that Mr. Watterton’s lecture on the 
preservation of objects of Natural History, had 
been omitted. 

It is fairly within the scope of this paper, 
to present condensed views of all the at 
branches of American industry and wealth; for 
all emanate from, and have a bearing on Agricul 
ture. Even Fishermen cannot sail, and be subsist- 
ed on the ocean, without the farmer’s timber for 
his vessel—his flax and hemp for her sails—his 
pork and his flour for their provisions.—We shall 
arrange for the next number, a view of the ex- 
tent and importance of our fishing privileges 
and trade, with an impressive and elegant deli- 
neation of its value in amount, and its tendency 
to generate those hardy and heroick qualities 
which characterise American seamen—we de- 
rive this interesting sketch from the able pen of 
the honourable and distinguished officer who pre- 
sides over the state department. 


j7* The Editor acknowledges the receipt of 
the following seeds for distribution, and gentle- 


please make application at the Office of the Far- 
mer :— 


Egyptian Millet, from N. Herbemonte, Eso, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

North Carolina Field Pea, from Gen. C. Jones. 
of Raleigh. 
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PRICES OF PRODUCE—collected carefully fi 
the American Farmer. : 
Wharf flour, $5 50 per bbl.— Western country, 
$5 75 do—Rye, $3 to %3 25 do—Indian Corn. 
30 to 35 cts. per bush.— Wheat, White, $1 15 to 
$1 17 do—Barley, 60 to 65 cts—Whiskey, 25 
to 27 cts. per gal—Peach Brandy, 4th proof, 75 
cts. do.—Apple do. Ist proof, 35 to 36 cts.—Beef, 
northern mess, per barrel $10—Cargo, No. 1, 
$8 to 8 50—do. No 2, $6—Baltimore prime, 
$10 do—Pork, northern mess, per bbl. $14 to 14 
50 do.—prime, $10 50 do— Baltimore mess, $15 
do.—prime, $12 do.—Bacon and Hams, per Ib. 9 
to 10 cents—Cotton, W. I. Island, 18 to 20 cts,— 
Louisiana, 15 to 17 cts ——Georgia upland, 14 to 16 
cts. —Alabama, 12 to 13 cts.—Candles, mould, 12 
to 13 cts —Dipt, 10to 11 cts —Spermacit, 28 cts. 
--Coal, pit, foreign, per bush. 40 cts.—Do. Virgi- 
nia, 20 to 25cts.—Susquehannah, do. per ton «6 50 
to »7—Feathers, live, 30 to 35 cts. lb—Herrings, 
Susquehannah, $275 per lb.--shad, trimmed, §6 
to $6 50 cts. do.—Flax seed, rough, per bushel, 62 
cts.—Hogs Lard, 9 to 10 cts, lb.—Lime, per bush. 
30 to 33 cts—Leather, Seal, per pound, 24 to 
27 cents—<citto Eastern Tan, 18 to 20 cents do. 
—Salt, St. Ubes, per bushel, cargo prices, 45 to 
47 cents—— Lisbon, ditto, 45 cts—Cadiz, ditto 40 
cts.—Liverpool blown, ditto, 50 to 52 cents— 
Ground, ditto, 52 to 55 cents—Turks Isand, do, 
52 cents. 
Such changes as have occurred, have been noted 
above—the sales of fine tobacco have been very 
brisk the last week, though we have heard of 
none selling higher than $25 !! dull tobacco is stil! 
dull en ugh! 
Notice 

TO FARMERS AND CORN PLANTERS. 

The subscriber hereby gives notice that he 
continues to make and vend his Cultivator, or 
Corn Harrow, so much approved in Chester coun- 
ty, and the adjacent districts of Pennsylvania, and 
will deliver them to order at any place requested. 
The above mentioned harrow obtained a pre- 
mium at the Exhibition of the Pennsylvan‘a 
Agricultural Society, held at the Paoli in Oc- 
tober last. Notice is also given, that he has 
obtained a patent for his improvement on the 
cultivater or corn harrow, and likewise on the 
apparatus for constructing the teeth ; rights o! 
which will be sold to blacksmiths or others, dis- 
posed to purchase, for constructing the same. 
Application by letter or otherwise, directed te 
the subscriber, in New Garden Township, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, will be promptly at- 


tended to. 
WM. M‘CONAUGHEY. 
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men who wish the same for experiment, will 


from a distance for PRINTING or BINDING. wrth proper & 
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ra syieulture of the Ocean.” 





THE VALUE OF THE FISHERIES, 


As a distinct branch of American wealth and in- 
dustry, and their effect on the physical powers, 
and moral character and qualities, of those em- 
ployed in them a from the fen of the honorable 
J. Q. Apams, Secretary of State. 

ExTRACTS. 


Let us now see what was the value of this fish- 
ery; this ‘ doubtful accommodation of a few 
fishermen, annually decreasing in number.” — 

From the tables in Dr. Seybert’s Statistical 
Annals, it will be seen that in the year 1807, there 
were upwards of seventy thousand tons of shipping 
employed in the cod fishery alone; and that in 
that and the four preceding years, the exports 
from the United States of the proceeds of the 
fisheries, averaged three millions of dollars a 
year. There was indeed a great diminution 
during the years subsequent to 1807, t:ll the close 
of the war—certainly not voluntary, but occasion- 
ed by the state of our maritime relations with 
Europe, by our own restrictive system, and finally 
by the war. But no sooner was that terminated, 
than the fisheries revived, and in the vear 1816, 
the year after Mr. Russell’s letter was written, 
there were again upwards of sixty-eight thousand 
tons, employed in the cod fishery alone. From 
Dr. Seybert’s statements, it appears further, that 
in this occupation the average of seamen employ 
ed is of about one man to every seven tons of 
shipping, sothat these vessels were navigated by 
ten thousand, of the hardiest, most skilful, soberest, 
and best mariners in the world.—‘‘ Every person 
(says Dr. Seybert,) on board our fishing vessels, 
has an interest in common with his associates ; 
their reward depends upon their industry and en- 
terprise. Much caution is observed in the selec- 
tion of the crews of our fishing vessels: it often 
happens that every individual is connected by 
blood, and the strongest ties of friendship. Our 
fishermen are remarkable for their sobriety and 
good conduct, and they rank with the most skilful 
navigators.” ; 

Of these ten thousand men, and of their wives 
and children, the cod fisheries, if I may be allowed 
the expression, were the daily bread—their pro- 
perty—their subsistence. To how many thousands 
more were the labours and the dangers of their 
lives subservient? Their game was not only food 
and raiment to themselves, but to millions of other 
human beings. 

There is something in the very occupation of 
fishermen, not only beneficent in itself but noble 
and exalted in the qualities of which it requires 
the habitual exercise. In common with the cul- 
tivators of the soil, their labours contribute to the 
subsistence of mankind, and they have the merit 
of continual exposure to danger, superadded to 
that of unceasing toil. Industry, frugality, pati- 
ence, perseverance, fortitude, intrepidity, souls 
inured to perpetual conflict with the elements, 
and bodies steelec with unremitting action, ever 
grappling with danger, and familiar with death; 
these are the properties to which the fisherman 
of the ocean is formed by the daily labours of his 
life. ‘These are the properties for which he who 
knew what was in man, the Saviour of mankind, 
sought his first, and found his most faithful, ardent, 
and undaunted disciples among the fishermen of 
his country. In the deadliest rancours of national 
wars, the examples of latter ages have been 
frequent of exempting, by the ‘tommon consent 
of the most exasperated enemies, fishermen from 
the operation of hostilities. In our treaties with 
Prussia, they are expressly included among the 
Classes of men “‘ whose occufiations are for the 
common subsistence and bencAt of mankind ;” 





with a stipulation, that in the event of war be- 


Nor is their devotion to their country less con-' 
— than their usefulness to their kind.| 

hile the huntsman of the ocean, far from his 

native land, from his family, and his fire-side, | 
pursues at the constant hazard of his life, his) 
game upon the bosom of the deep, the desire of! 
his heart, is by the nature of his situation ever’ 
intently turned towards his home, his children, 
and his country. To be lost to them gives their 
keenest edge to his fears; to return with the 
fruits of his labours to them is the object of all 
his hopes. By no men upon earth have these 
qualities and dispositions been more constantly 
exemplified than by the fishermen of New Eng 
land. From the proceeds of their “ perilous and 
hardy industry,” the value of three millions of 
dollars a year, for five years preceding 1808, was 
added to the exports of the United States. This 
was so much of national wealth created by the 
fishery. With what branch of the whole body of 
our commerce was this interest unconnected? 
Into what artery or vein of our political body did 
it not circulate wholesome blood? To what sinew 
of our national arm did it not impart firmness and 
energy? We are told they were “aunnualty de- 
creasing in number :” Yes! they had lost their 
occupation by the war; and where were they 
during the war? They were upon the ocean and 
upon the lakes, fighting the battles of their coun- 
try. Turn back to the records of your revolution ; 
ask Samuel Tucker, himself one of the number ; 
a living example of the character common to them 
all, what were the fishermen of New England 
in the tug of war for Independence? Appeal to 
the heroes of a// our naval wars—ask the van- 
quishers of Algiers and Tripoli—ask the redeem- 
ers of your citizens from the chains of servitude, 
and of your nation from the humiliation of annual 
tribute to the barbarians of Africa—call on the 
champions of our last struggles with Britain—ask 
Hull, and Bainbridge, ask Stewart, Porter, and 
Macdonough, what proportion of New England 
fishermen were the champions of their victories, 
and sealed the proudest of our triumphs with 
their blood; and then listen if you can, to be told, 
that the unoffending citizens of the West were 
not at all benefitted by the fishing privilege, and 
that the few fishermen in a remote quarter, were 
entirely exempt from the danger. 

But we are told also that “by far the greatest 

part of the fish taken by our fishermen befcre 
the present war, was caught in the open sea, or 
upon our Own coast, and cured on our own shores.” 
‘This assertion is, like the rest, erroncous. 
The shore fishery is carried on in vessels of less 
than twenty tons burthen, the proportion of which, 
as appears by Seybert’s Statistical Annals, is about 
one-seventh of the whole. With regard to the 
comparative value of the Bank, and Labrador 
fisheries, 1 subjoin hereto, information collected 
from several persons, acquainted with them, as 
their statements themselves will show in their 
minutest details. 

Extracts from a letter addressed by the honorable 
James Lioyd, of the Senate U. §. to the venera- 
ble John Adame, as is supposed, to whom Mr. J. 
Q. A. had applied for any information which 
might be umengst his papers, relative to the sub- 
ject in the negotiations of freace in ’82—*3. 


—_— 


of the European continent. At the proper sea- 
tween the parties, they shall be allowed to con-|son, to catch them in endless abundance, little 
tinue their employment without molestation.' more of effort is needed than to bait the hook and 


pull the line, and occasicnally even this is not 
necessary. In clear weather, near the shores, 
myriads are visible and the strand is at times 
almost literaliy paved with them. 

“ All this was gradually making itself known 
to the enterprise and vigilance of the New Eng- 
land fishermen, and for a few seasons prior to the 
year 1808, the resort to this employment had 
become an object of attention, from the Thames, 
at New London, to the Schoodic ; and boats and 
vessels of a small as well as a larger size, were 
flocking to it from all the intermediate parts of 
the United States. In the fishing season, at the 
best places for catching the cod, the New Eng- 
land fishermen, I am told, on a Sunday, swarmed 
like flies upon the shores, and that in some of 
these years, it probably would not make an over 
estimate to rate the number of vessels employed 
in this fishery, belonging to the United States, at 
from 1500 to 2000 sail, reckoning a vessel tor each 
trip or voyage, and including the larger boat 
fishery ; and the number, if the fisheries were 
continued, would shortly be still further and very 
greatly extended. : 

“The nursery for seamen, the consequent in- 
crease of power, the mine of wealth, the accu- 
mulation of capital, (for it has been justly ob- 
served, that he who draws a cod fish from the 
sea, gives a piece of silver to his country,) the 
effect upon the trade and custom of Great Britain, 
and the corresponding advantages to the United 
States, of which the enlargement of such an in- 
tercourse was susceptible, (for the stock of fish 
appears inexhaustible,) you are much better abte 
to conceive than I am to describe; but I with 
pleasure point them anew for your consideration, 
as on many accounts presenting one of the most 
interesting public objects to which it can be di- 
rectec. 

Lucrative, however, and imposing in its indivi- 
dual and national bearings, as this fishery was 
and was to become, it was little known to the 
leading men of our country, and little spoken of 
by others, even in Massachusetts, or among those 
who were actually engaged in it, and a knowledge 
of its existence in any thing like its real extent, 
or future capability, was perhaps confined to not 
more than half a dozen heads, (if so many,) in 
the whole of the Southern and Western, and even 
Middle divisions of the Union. 

“The causes of its value and importance not 
being a matter of great notoriety here, are obvi- 
ous ; it was an employment not only in the fishery, 
but in many instances undoubtedly in trade, with 
the British inhabitants; those who were engaged 
in it made no unnecessary promulgations of their 
employment, while the Peete inhabitants of the 
provinces, tasting equally its sweets and advan- 
tages, were alike disposed to keep silence with 
regard to it ; but not so situated were the provin- 
cial governments, and the more wealthy of the 
merchants of the sea port towns. They had be- 
come highly alarmed at the expansion of this 
fishery and trade ; jealous of its progress and cla- 
morous at its endurance ; they, therefore, of late 
years, have repeatedly memorialized the govern- 
ment in England, respecting the fisheries carried 
on by the Americans, while the whole body of 
Scottish adventurers, whose trade both in imports 
and exports, and control over the inhabitants it 





“* The shores, the creeks, the inlets of the Bay 
of Fundy, the Bay of Chaleurs, and the Gulf of 


Coast of Labrador, appear to have been designed 
by the God of Nature as the great ovarium of fish; 
the inexhaustible repository of this species v: 





V Okie 6.—6. 


curtailed, have turned out in full ery and joined 


‘the chorus of the colonial government in a cru- 
St. Lawrence, the Straits of Bellisle, and the: 


sade against the encroachments of the infidels, 
the disbelievers in the divine authority of k-ngs, 
or the righ<s of the provinces, and have pursucd 
their objects so assiduously that at theis ow. ex- 


food, not only for the supply of the American, but, pense, as 1 am informed from a respectable source, 
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in the year 1807 or 8, they stationed a watchman 
jn some favourable position near the Straits of 
Canso, to count the number of American vessels 
which passed those straits on this employment; 
who returned nine hundred and thirty-eight as 
the number actually ascertained by Aim to have 
passed, and doubtless many others, during the 
night or in stormy or thick weather, escaped his 
observation; and some of these addressers have 
distinctly looked forward with gratification to a 
state of war, as a desirable occurrence, which 
would, by its existence, annul existing treaty sti- 

ulations, so injurious, as they contend, to their 
interests and those of the nation. With what 
degree of correctness this expectation has been 
entertained, the future must determine ; but un- 
fortunately these murmurs and complaints reached 
England, and were industriously circulated about 





the fish bite well, which is not always the case. 
and haul their cod ina depth of water from 45 to 
55 fathoms. After catching, they head and open 
the fish, and place them in the hold, in an uncured, 
and consequently, in some degree, in a partially 
perishing state ; and after having obtained a fare, 
or freight, return with it to the United States, to 
be cured or dried and prepared for exportation ; 
but before this is done, or they can be landed, the 
fish is always more or less deteriorated, becomes 
softer, and part of it makes an inferior quality of 
fish, calied Jamaica fish, and the proportion of 
this Jamaica fish is much greater than it would 
have been had the fish been dried and cured 
shortly after having been taken, as is the case 
with the Coast and Bay Fishery; in addition to 
which, these vessels employed in the Bank Fish- 
ery are unavoidably obliged to prosecute this bu- 


the time that our restrictive measures awakened siness with a great comparative expense, as to 
an unusual and critical attention to the commer- the wear and tear of their vessels, and loss of time, 


cial connexion between the two countries, and and with an increased degree of hazard, both as 


probably the value and importance of this branch to safety and success. 


of it is now at least as fully understood and appre-| 
ciated on the eastern as on the western side of the 
Atlantic. 

“ Carried away by first impressions, a large part 
of mankind become not unfrequently the dupes of 
misconception, and adhere to their opinions with 
a pertinacity proportioned to the time they have 
entertained them. From a source something like 
this, it has been, and is generally, I might almost 
say, universally, believed, by the mass of our 
countrymen, that the right of fishing on the Banks 
of Newfoundland, or as it is properly called, the 
Grand Bank, was the great boon acquired, as it 


“The Coast and Labrador Fisheries are prose- 
cuted in vessels of from 40 to 120 tons burthen, 
carrying a number of men, according to their 
respective sizes, in about the same proportion as 
the vessels on the Bank Fishery. They com- 
mence their voyages in May, and get on the fish- 
ing ground about the Ist of June, before which 
time bait cannot be obtained. This bait is fur- 
nished by a small species of fish called cafling, 
which strike in shore at that time, and are follow- 
ed by immense shoals of cod fish, which feed 
upon them. Each vessel selects its ewn fishing 
ground, along the coasts of the Bay of Chaleurs, 


respected the fisheries, by the treaty of 1783, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Straits of Bellisle, 
while unquestionably the fisheries on the Banks the Coast of Labrador, even as far as Cumber- 
of Newfoundland no more belonged exclusively:land Island, and the entrance of Hudson’s Bay, 
in possession or the right of control either to Great, thus improving a fishing ground reaching in ex- 
Britain or the United States, than the air of,tent from the 45th to the 68th degree of north la- 
Heaven is the patent property of both or either)titude. 
of them, with power to dole out its use to such} “In choosing their situation, the fishermen 
other nations as agree to conform to the stipula-}generally seek some sheltered and safe harbour, 
tions they may please to prescribe for its enjoy-|}or cove, where they anchor in about six or seven 
ment. If any thing was gained or secured on rt water, unbend their sails, stow them be- 


Europe, or returns to the United States ; and this 
fish, thus caught and cured, is esteemed the best 
that is brought to market, and for several years 
previous to that of 1808, was computed to furnish 
three fourth parts of all the dried fish exported 
from the United States. This fishery was also 
about that time taking a new form, which weuld 
have had a double advantage, both in point of 
profit and extension; for some of our merchants 
were beginning to send their large vessels to the 
Labrador Coast, and its vicinity, to receive there, 
from small fishing boats they employed or pur- 
chased from, cured fish, to load their vessels with 
immediately for Europe, thus saving so great an 
expense in getting the fish to market abroad, as 
would in a short time have given our merchants 
a command of the European markets, and would 
have also afforded an encouragement toa small 
but very numerous boat fishery, which, from re- 
ceiving the pay for their labour on the spot, could 
not fail to have been greatly excited and increas- 
ed, and enabling the persons concerned in the ex- 
portation from the coast, to receive at home the 
proceeds of their adventures from abroad, about 
as early as the dank fish could have been put into 
a state fit to be exported from the United States ; 
in addition to which, we were prosecuting a very 
productive salmon and mackarel fishery, in the 
same vicinity, as most of the pickled fish we had 
received for some years prior to the war were 
caught on those shores. 


. AGRICULTURE. 


TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF S. C. 
Charleston, 20th Nov. 1823. 
GENTLEMEN—It would be presumption in me 
to offer any thing to your Society on Agricultural 
subjects ; but as we are all interested in the 
health and prosperity of the low country, and the 
members al your society more deeply than others, 
I submit to you the result of my reflections on 
this, the chief object of my attention. 
Phat this part of the State is more sickly now 
than formerly, I believe you wili all agree ; that 














head, it undoubtedly was the Coast Fisheries, on|low, and literally making themselves at home, 


the shores of the British provinces. This is the|dismantle and convert their vessels into habita-| jt may become worse, is ascertained ; and on the 
fishery which will now come under discussion, at|tions at least as durable as thuse of the ancient) consequences of this progressive deterioration, we 


least, if not into contest, between the two coun- Scythians. 
tries. It is highly important that correct ideas of of the vessel, in which a sufficient number of 
its valne and extent should be entertained, and/capiing are soon caught to supply them with bait 
perhaps these could not be more perspicuously from day to day. Each vessel is furnished with 
traced than by taking a relative view of it, com-|four or five light boats, according to their size and 





pared with the importance of the Bank Fishery.|numder of men, each boat requiring two men. They 


This I will now briefly attempt ; confident, that if 
in doing it I should be reiterating to you the com- 
munication of facts of a knowledge of which you 
are already acquainted, the motive will bring 
along with it its own sufficient apology. 

“The Bank Fishery is carried on in vessels ge 
nerally from 70 to 90 tons burthen, and manned 
with cight or ten meneach. They commence 
their voyages earlv in March, and continue in this 
employment until the last of October, in which 
time they make fwo, and sometimes three, fares 
to the United States, bringing their fish home to 
be cured. The produce of these trips, if success. 
ful, after paying the shoresmen the expense of 
making or curing, generally furnishes a sufficient 
quantity of dried fish to load the vessel for Europe. 

hese vessels emploved in fishing require cables 
of from 160 to 180 fathoms in length. They must 
always keep their sails bent to the yards, so as to 
be ready, in case of accident to the cable, or any 
of those adverse occurrences to which tempests 
or the casualties incident to anchoring nearly in 
mid-ocean, must expose them. They purchase 
salted clams for bait, which they procure at con 
siderable expense, and take with them from the 


United States. They fish night and day, when 


leave the vessel early in the morning, and seek 
the best or sufficiently good spot for fishing, which 
is frequently found within a few rods of their ves- 
sels, and very rarely more than one or two miles 
distant from them, where they haul the fish as 
fast as they can pull their lines, and sometimes it 
is said that the fish have been so abundant, as to 
be gaft or scooped into the boats, without evena 
hook or line; and the fishermen also say that the 
cod fish have been known to pursue the capling in 
such quantities, and with such voracity, as to run 
in large numbers quite out of water on to the shores. 
The boats return to the vessels about nine o’clock 
in the morning, at breakfast, put their fish on 
board, salt and split them ; and after having fished 
several days, by which time the salt has been 
sufficiently struck in the fish first caught, thev 
carry them on shore and spread and dry them on 
rocks or temporary flakes. This routine is fol- 
lowed every day, with the addition of attending 
to such as have been spread, and carrying on board 
and stowing away those that have become suffi- 
ciently cured, until the vessel is filled with dried 
fish, fit for an immediate market, which is gene 

ra!ly the case by the middle or last of August, and 





They then cast a net over the stern! must all look with anxiety and apprehension. 


As tar as my observation goes, this increase of 
sickness commenced, with the abandonment of 
the Inland Rice fields, and has advanced in pro- 
portion to the number abandoned, and the quan- 
tity of high land cleared. By the former an 
immense increase was occasioned in the quantity 
of miasmata; by the latter, the most efficient 
means of purifying the atmosphere were removed. 
I confidently hope that the evil may be arrested 
in its progress, and in a great measure removed 
by means, within the reach and control of all. 

That other countries have been ruined by the 
gradual deterioration of climate, can be proved 
by history ; and the situation of Italy in particu- 
lar, may be known from the publications of 
Sismondi, Chateauvieux and others.—Even where 
rice is cultivated on the banks of the Arno and 
the Po, although sickly, the prevalence of sick- 
ness is nothing, compared with that in the ne- 
glected sea coast, and even the Champagna di 
Romana, which was once the garden of Italy. We 
also know that where countries had been noto- 
riously sickly, they have been rescued from that 
deplorable situation, by proper draining and cul- 
tivation Particular instances of this kind in our 
own State, must be familiar to you all, and the 
reverse from neglect or imprudence, is unhappily 
too true Many healthy situations have been 
ruined by inconsiderate clearings—by Mill Ponts 
and Reserves, and again have been restored to 





with which she then proceeds immediately to 


health by removing the sources of sickness. 
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Private interest and individual enterprise alone 
may effect the improvements contemplated. 
Where several are interested, they must asso- 
ciate, and where all will not do so, legislative aid 
must be obtained. A planter may turn his at- 
tention to his own abandoned rice field, or be 
annoyed by those of other people. He knows 
that the soil is of the first quality of blue clay, 
superior to a great proportion of tide land. He 
knows that excellent crops have been made from 
it in avourable seasons. He reads of the system 
of draining and irrigation practised in China and 
other parts of Asia. He learns that a very 
cheap and simple machine may be used to flow 


culture, greatly improve the prospect of health 
in this part of the state? 

To give some idea of the simplicity and effect 
of a machine for draining fields incommoded by 
vack water, or frem any other cause too wet, I 
send a rough model of one that may be made by 
any carpenter, from materials always at hand, 
which will enable each man employed on it to 
raise about seventy-five gallons of water per 
minute.* 

Besides the draining of such cleared swamps, 
there are bays and ponds in the neighbourhood of 
every plantation, the draining of which would 
greatly promote the health of the vicinity. 





his fields when too dry, and to relieve him 
when there is an excess of water. He pur-) 


Another fruitful source of disease is the neglect- 


air, the heavy chilling dews in the morning, and 
the extreme heat of the sun should be carefully 
avoided, All such extremes have a great ten- 
dency to excite the disease of summer and au- 
tumn, especially where the extremities of the 
body are chilled by being wet with dew, and 
the sun beaming with intense heat upon the head. 
In such cases a warm bath would have the best 
effect in equalising the circulation and heat of 
the body. Noone should ever lie down or sit 
in wet clothes. 

In other countries similarly situated, great 
attention is paid to diet, and I have no doubt of 
its advantages. Ail excess in eating and drinking 
is forbidden—the food should be abundant, nour- 





ed stagnant water in the ditches and canals of 


ishing and simple ; the only restrictions generally 


chases his neighbour’s property for a trifle and|the rice fields, after the water has been left off observed are as to eggs, butter, and milk, as 


removes the nuisance.* 
years induces others to follow his example, and) 
the dry culture of such fields becomes general. 
Give me leave to offer the suggestion of a friend, 


the rice is ripe. 


He makes certain|preparatory to harvest.—You refresh the water food. 
and abundant crops, and his success in a few jin your fields as often as bubbles and scum, which | 
denote fermentation, are observed to collect ; but; 
neglect that in the ditches altogether as soon as| 
From the continued warmth of | 


If any preventive medicine is necessary, it 
certainly should not be of a debilitating nature ; 
the mild tonics, such as bitters and bark, would 
be useful, and by many are deemed necessary. 


aman of the first respectability—that flax would|the weather for the space of two months after,To obviate as far as possible, the consequences 


probably succeed as well in such grounds as in 
the low country of Holland. If not exceeding my | 


this period, it is obvious that a vast quantity ot 


stagnant water must be in these ditches, and a 


of occasional exposure to rain, wet feet, and other 
contingencies of this nature, the best precaution 


province I would more particularly recommend proportionate quantity of noxious exhalation be jis the daily use of the cold bath on an empty sto- 


that they be allotted to all the purposes of gra-| 


the consequence. The exhalations resulting 


‘mach at any time of the day, but particularly in 


zing and soiling. By this plan, all occasion for|from rice culture are trifling compared with the morning. The most convenient way of ap- 
the unwholesome reserves would be obviated, those from neglect and oversight in leaving stag-!plying it probably is, the effusion of a pitcher of 


and the place for the reserve become the richest: 
part of the field. The cultivation of Sugar Cane. 


as food for cattle of all kinds, both in summer} 


and winter, may be well worth your considera-| 


tion. It would be a most luxuriant crop in such | 


lands, and the juice when fermented and distilled, | 
is said to be more profitable in Georgia, than the) 


cultivation of Sea Island cotton. A few enter- 
prising men may soon improve a neighbourhood, 
and enable their families to reside so near their 
own planting interests, as to superintend and in- 
spect them daily. 


If from your own experience, you are satisfied 
of the great advantages resulting from your 
residence on your plantations throughout the | 
winter, what must be the additional advantages | 
of such superintendance in the Summer and 
Autumn—the most interesting and important 
part of the whole year. 

‘That it is more advantageous to manure and 
improve an old field, than to clear a new one, is 
insisted on by the most experienced farmers even 
in countries where wood is much more valuable 
than with us and the cost of manure much great- 


nant water where there need not be any. The 
spirited and commendable experiment made by 
our neighbours of Savannah, has not succeeded 
quite as well as they merited. With deference, 
1 think this is owing to two circumstances; 
all the neighbouring rice fields are not subjected 
to dry culture, and they which are so subjected 
are not perfectly drained. The water stagnating 
in the drains from May to November, I believe 
to be the cause of sickness inthe vicinity. If 
they will not construct machinery for throwing 
off this water, they should at least make it ebb 
and flow in the ditches with every tide. 

Give me leave to offer an opinion as to the 
precautions that may be useful, if not necessary 
toa family about to spend the summer in the 
country. A residence in villages is not advisable 
—the distance from your plantation is generally 
so great as to render your superintendance diffi- 
cult, if not inefficient, and your health is endan- 
gered by every change of weather that may 
overtake you on the way, or that may detain you 
at the plantation. The dissipation and rivalry 
that will always arise in such settlements, very 
soon render them unsuited to health and economy. 





er. Independent of the facility with which an 
immense mass of manure may be coilected by al-. 
ternate strataot marsh gras», stable manure, fen-' 
nel, and other weeds, turf and marsh mud, &c.—: 
the first cost of the land is the most conclusive 
consideration, for without such collection the 
planter will require at least twice the quantity of. 
land for a change of fields. By rendering an old 
field productive, you not only recover so much 


land actually lost, out save the necessity of hold-; 
ing a greater quantity of land than is required! 


for cultivation, and preserve the trees for 
advantage of health. Isit not betterto mar 


more of corn tothe acre, than to clear a new 
one, which will not yield more than fifteen or 
twenty ? Will not the same labour, time, and 
expense, effect the former asthe latter, except 
where the wood may be readily sent to market ? 
Would not the effectua) draining of a great por- 
tion of the inland swamps and rice fields, enable 
them to afford the most abundant crops of 
corn, hay, &c. Would not some such system of 








* The deserted Rice Fields, are the Pontine 


marshes of South Carolina. 


the, 
iure a, 


field until it yields thirty or forty bushels or |to provide for making a large fire morning and 


A suitable place may generally be found within a 


{mile or two of your planting interest, where you 


may inspect every thing, and obtain your supplies 
without difficulty or delay. If two or three 
families would unite in such a plan, it would of 
course be more agreeable. 

In making the choice, a pine ridge free from 
moss, having a moderate slope, should be prefer- 
red ; but no such place should be finally adopted 
‘until it is ascertained to afford good wholesome 
‘clear water. The associates should agree, in 
writing, not to make a clearing or even cut fire 
wood within a given distance of the settlement ; 


evening in some central situation, for the purpose 
of raritying the air, expelling the dampness, and 
consuming the surrounding atmosphere ; like- 
wise to keep a certain space round each house 
clear of grass, weeds, and brush, all of which 
retain much moisture. The chilly, damp night 

* This may be seen at Chisolm & Taylor’s 
counting house. [The Editor of the Farmer has 
written for adrawing of said machine, to be en- 


graved and published for the benefit of his pa- 
trons. ] 








cold water over the neck and shoulders, 

I forbear to urge the advantages to be derived 
from a residence near your plantations throughout 
the year. Economy and superior skill and care 
will probably enable the planter to make a profit 
of 8 or 10 per cent. on his capital, whereas 4 is 
now the utmost that is generally realised. Hoping 
that these suggestions may be corrected and im- 
proved by your practical knowledge and experi- 
ence, I am, with much respect, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
JOSEPH JOHNSON. 


—— () 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


PREMIUM PLOUGHS. 
Remarks on the hitherto erroneous manner of 
testing the qualities of ploughs, and suggesting 
a more favourable method. 
FRIEND SKINNER, 








I observed in the last number of the American 
Farmer, that the Committee of Arrangement 
have appointed the time when the next CatTrLe 
Suow for the Western shore of Maryland shall 
take place—for the exhibition of PLouGaine 
Matcurs, &c —AsI feel deeply interested with 
respect to ploughs and ploughing, the object of 
this communication is, to give some explanations 
on those subjects, which I apprehend are not ge- 
jnerally understood. They may serve as a gene- 
‘ral answer to a querry asked by many—some 
‘personally, and some by writing—which is, that 
if my ploughs are the best, why do otker ploughs 
itake the premiums at Agricultural Exhibitions ? 

The art of Husbandry is, to assist nature.—In 
the present state of society, it is absolutely 
necessary to till the ground in order to obtain, 
not only the luxuries and comforts, but even the 
necessaries of life.—In tilling the ground, the 
first and most material implement is the plough ; 
with that the most laborious or expensive opera- 
tions are performed. This circumstance induces 
the husbandmen to use great exertions to obtain 
the best.—Hence it is that premiuins are offered 
for the best ploughs. Thus the mechanics have 
become excited; and great exertions are used 
to produce the best. Many very ingenious men, 
have undertaken to improve the plough, and 
Spent much time and labour and means also, with 
a view to render that most important implement 
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horses to draw, and more than they are able to 
draw, only a little piece at a time, they wil! have 
to exert themselves so hard that their style will 
be deformed. The touch wil) be so much affect- 
ed by the pressure (or draft) as to produce great 
excitement—they will move too fast, be quite 
refractory, and unpleasant to work with. 

Hence, in operating with animal power, we 
perceive the influence produced by the touch ; 
if the pressure or draft is so hard as to produce 
pain, or be unpleasant to bear, it will excite the 
animal so as to quicken its pace, and increase 
exertion.—Therefore in attempting to ascertain 
the relative value of ploughs, by testing them 
with animal power, on so small a plat, or land, 
as the one eighth part of an acre, with reference 
to time, is actually incorrect, and only calculated 
to deceive all who look to it with a view to ascer- 


perfect. In order to give an idea of what has 
been done, it will suffice to say that there has 
been upwards of forty patents taken for improve- 
ments on the plough. There are but few, how- 
ever, that are considered valid. The consequence 
is, that a great variety have been mae and intro 
duced. Each competitor confident of his own, 
feels offended if another should be preferred. 
This renders it an important, interesting, and 
a very delicate subject for the agriculturist to de- 
cide whose is the best; and the more so, the 
more valuable the premium when obtained. But 
the fact .is, that some are better than oth- 
ers ; and that some one kind are better than any 
other kind, or all the rest; and to ascertain 
which kind, or whose improvement that is, is not 
only just and right, but also very desirable. 

















both as to their performance, and the labour of 
the teams in urging them along. And if the 
implements were kept in operation six hours, it 
would also afford an opportunity of comparing 
the performance of oxen with that of horses at 
the plough ; which with many very judicious 
farmers, is a subject of much speculation.—I have 
no doubt that if this mode of testing implements 
is adopted at the next exhibition, that at the end of 
six hours, the result will be found very different 
from what it would be, if continued only fifteen 
or twenty minutes—that there would then be 
room enough to see through, so that all would be 
fully satisfied—and then it would be seen, that 
tests taken by the animal power in this way, 
would agree with tests taken by the Dynanoine- 
ter ; by which I have no doubt that it is possible 
to ascertain the difference in the draft of ploughs, 





In the present common mode of testing ploughs, 
the first thing is to obtain a nice smooth level/t 
piece of ground covered with a stiff green sward,|t 
which is laid off in lands, or plats of about an 
eighth, twelfth, or sixteenth part of an acre in 
each. When the ploughmen have chosen their 
situations, the word is given—all start and urge 
their teams all they well can; and he that gets 
done frst, if he ploughs the ground equally 
well and handsome, obtains the premium.—But I 
presume, that a little reflection will satisfy any 
scientific man, that this mode of testing ploughs, 
with animal power, measured by time, is aéso- 
lutely incorrect.—Because in operations with 
animal power, it is excitement that produces 
motion, not choice —Excitement stimulates the 
mind (or will,) which commands the nerves— 
thus the muscles are operated on, and produce/t 
motion. But the mind (or will) may be excited 
mentally; that is, the feelings of the mind (or 
will) only—such as pleased or offended—love or}i 
envy, &c.—Or it may be excited physically, by 
the sensations produced on the mind (or will,) by 
the animal feelings, sueh as the touch, taste, 
smell, light, hearing, &c. Therefore the great- 
er the excitement, the more exertion—conse- 
sequently the more power, or quicker the mo- 
tion. For instance, if we lay a sack containing 
one peck of wheat on a man’s back or shoulders, 
and request him to carry it one hundred yards, 
without respect to haste or time, he will walk off 
yery leisurely, and lay it down, without any pre- 
tension to haste ; having been but little oppress- 
ed, he is but little excited—and on his return, if 
we put a sack containing a bushel on his back, 
with the former request, he will move off consi. 





under similar circumstances 0 
and the ploughs will all cut and turn just the| an acre ploughed with a pair of horses in abeut 
same sized furrowslices, the team that is attach ‘twenty-two minutes ; but the team was then so 
ed to the plough of tne Aeaviest draft, being ef- much exhausted, that I believe it could not have 
fected most by the touch, or pressure of draft, 
will be excited most, and conseqyently move the 
fastest; therefore in ploughing only the one, which an eighth of an acre was ploughed, in a 
eighth part of an acre, if it can hold out to finish, ! like situation, and in about the same time, that I 
it will get done first. 





ain the fact. Because there is no doubt, that if 
he teams are all of about or strength, and 
about equal speed, 


Here I will relate a circumstance that took 


There was a premium 


hat day, and can produce a plough any day— 


that a good ploughman with two horses, an equal 
choice out of five, can in six hours, or six months 


f preferred, not only plough as much, but more ; 


and in rough ground do it better than any man 
can with the other three horses, and the Brown 
plough in the same time, and a like situation.— 
And if any advocates of the Brown plough, think 
those assertions too bold, and will offer a suitable 
opportunity, I hold myself bound to realize the 
fact, and should be much pleased to have a suita- 
ble opportunity to do so. 
called upon to prove the case, I will just say 
I have had opportunities of comparing the Brown’s 
plough with my own, to full satisfaction; have 
tested them very nicely, and know that it re- 
quires just about fifty-two per cent. more power 
of draft to propel the Brown’s ploughthan my 
own. 


But lest I may not be 


Hence it is, that I have an assurance to 


derably faster, and lay it down in more haste,)use somuch freedom—and again, to question the 


because the pressure affected the touch, and 
thereby produced greater excitement. But on 
his return again, if we lay a sack containing four 
bushels on his back, which we desire him to 
carry to the same place, that being about as 
much as he can carry, he dashes off with all his 
might; and when at his journey’s end, downs 
with it as quick as possible—In this case there 


present, or former mode of testing 
small a scale, with animal power a 


ploughs, on so 
together. 
I look upon this as a subject of very material 


importance, and really deserving the attention 
of every man concerned in tilling the ground— 
and have ro doubt, but all wish to know the 
truth of the case exactly. 
challenged the 


Therefore, having 
= (or former) mode of 


is a double excitement—first, mentally, with a os ploughs, I presume it will be expected, 
desire to please, in expectation of a favour or re |that I would propose some other, or a better 
ward—secondly, physically by the touch; being!plan. As it is a subject that I am deeply inter- 





as much oppressed as the system is able to bear, 
the excitement is as great as can be produced, 
and of course, the motion as quick and as pow- 
erful as can be effected. 

Again: if we attach a pair of smart horses to 
a plough, which will require just 300 lbs. power 
of draft to propel it, (that is just about a hand 
gome draft for a pair of horses to draw,) they will|i 
walk off in their handsomest style, not disposed 
to hurry or be refractory ; because the pressure 
(or draft) does not affect the touch so hard as to 
produce much excitement—But if we attach 
them toa plough that will require 450 pounds of 
draft to propel it, that is 50 per cent. more, which 
‘is reatly a very heavy draft fora pair of plough 





ested in, and of course have reflected much upon, 
I will suggest a plan that has occurred to my 
mind—which is to take a field, I should not care 
how rough or smooth, level or inclined, whether a 
green sward, clover hay, stock or stubble ground ; 
(ipdeed if it partook a little of all, it would afford 
the b st opportunity of realising the utility of the 


mplements,) have it struck out in lands of con 


venient width, and then let the coinpetitors ar 
range themselves, and commence precisely at 
nine o’clock, A. M.—take their lan:s alternatelv, 
and \-?;, just six hours, or until three o’clock 
P. M. 


Then the committee, (aye and every bo- 


dy else ) would have an 0). tunity of judging of 
the operation of the ploughs to full satistaction 


to a single percent. But the great and impor- 
jtant object is, to have a proper opportunity of 
judging of the teams’ I have seen an eighth of 


ploughed another eighth in much less than an 
‘hour.—And another team of two horses with 


believe could have ploughed another eighth in 
jless time than it did the first. And that there 


place at the last cattle show for the Western, may be so much difference as that in operating 


shore of Maryland. 
awarded to a three horse plough, called thejentirely owing to the draft of the implement. A 
Brown plough. I had ploughs on the ground'pair of good horses can stand its work, or use 


‘with animal power, I have no doubt at all—and 


their greatest exertions about twenty minutes, 
but then they are exhausted—what could they 
do in the next twenty minutes ?—I believe they 
would not perform such another operation in 
much less than an hour. 

In testing ploughs, we may put an indifferent 
plough into the hands of a good ploughman, who 
by taking pains, will do good work—and again, 
we may put a good plough intothe hands of an 
indifferent ploughman, and he will do indifferent 
work But after having ascertained which is the 
best plough, it is very rational to conclude, that, 
that is the plough with which any kind of a 
nloughman would do the best work. The object 
in awarding premiums is, that they should be 
given for the best implements, and not for the 
best work done with them, or the greatest quan- 
tity ; especially in so short a time as fifteen or 
twenty minutes; but extend the time to six 
hours, and then it might be a better guess to 
measure the quality of the implement, even by 
time. But if we want to know which is the 
best, the only way to ascertain the fact is, to 
judge of the performance by the eye, and weigh 
the draft with an instrument adapted to the pur- 
pose, and that will give the exact result toa sin- 
gle per cert.—Then there could be but one opi- 
nion in the case; because the truth would be 
known. 

Very respectfully thine, 
GIDEON DAVIS, 
Manufacturer. 
George Town, (D. C.) 
4th Month, 8th, 1824. 
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DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE. 

Foot Rot. A disease in the feet of sheep, 
which is first discovered by the animal becoming 
lame. On examining the foot some ulceration 
will be found between the claws or hoofs, some- 
times penetrating under the horn; when this is 
observed, the horn which covers the Ciseased 
part must be completely pared away with a sharp 
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knife. When the bleeding has ceased, let the 
affected part be washed twice a day with the 
following preparation: Take 

Blue vitriol, of each one ounce ; 

Alum, 

Vinegar, four ounces ; 

Water, eight ounces.—Mix. 
Or take 

Verdigris in powder, one ounce ; 

Nitrous acid, two ounces ; 

Water, four ounces.—Mix. 

In slight cases, or at an early period of the 
complaint, the first recipe will generally be found 
to succeed ; but in more inveterate cases, the 
second will be found more efficacious. When 
these applications fail, other astringents and 
caustics may be tried ; the former for incipient 


times, it makes its appearance in a large tumour 
upon the cornet (coronet) between the hair and 
the hoof, attended with violent pain and inflam- 
mation.” It is evident from Skerrett’s and 
Clater’s description, that they have given the 
same name to dfferent diseases. Skerrett’s 
treatment appears to be in some respects judi- 
cious, and I suppose has been found successful. 
But I should not trespass on the reader’s patience 
so much as to transcribe Doctor Clater’s mode of 
treatment, if I did not think that its injurious ten. 
dency ought to be exposed. After he has informed 
us that the disease is ** attended with considerable 
inflammation,” that “‘ the pain is often so conside- 
rable as to reduce them of their flesh till they 
become a mere skeleton,” he directs ** butter of 
antimony, oil of vitriol, or aquafortis” to be 





or slight cases, the latter for such as are of long 


applied to the part: and he says that “ this may 


standing. A solution of blue or white vitriol, of| be done for two or three days together.” ‘ But,” 
alum, or of sugar of lead in vinegar, is a power-)he observes, “‘ if the part swell, and appear much 


ful astringent: and a strong caustic may be made 
by dissolving red precipitate in nitrous acid, or 
sublimate in muriatic acid; but these must be 
used with caution, and often require to be diluted 
with water. 

It is essentially necessary in this disease, to 
keep the feet from moisture as much as possible, 

articularly for an hour or two after they have 
ee dressed; when the sheep should be kept in 
a dry fold yard, and afterwards turned into some 
upland, dry pasture. It is equally important to 
examine the foot every time of dressing, lest 
the ulceration spread under the horn ; whenever 
this is observed, the horny part must be carefully 
pared away, or the diseased part will be out of 
the reach of the remedy, and the ulceration may 


continue to spread until the whole foot is affected. 


When the land is so situate, that exposure to 
moisture is unavoidable, the foot may be in some 
measure defended from it, by means of tar ren- 


dered more adhesive by the admixture of a little]i 


pitch or rosin. When spungy or proud flesh 
springs up between the claws, it should be re- 
moved either with the knife or lunar caustic. 
Some useful observations on foot-rot have been 
published by M. Pictet in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine. He found the acetate of lead or satarine 
extract useful, (I suppose sugar of lead and 
Goulard’s extract are meant,) and lapis infernalis 
to destroy bad flesh. He thinks the disorder is 
contagious. A copious extract from M. Pictet’s 
work may be found in a 7reatise on the Disease 
and Management of Sheefi, by Sir George Stew- 
art Mackenzie, bart., and is well worth the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the subject. 
Foul in the A disease incident to horn- 


inflamed,” (I should be much surprised if it were 
not so, after the Doctor’s dressing,) let it be 
well rubbed with the following liniment : 

Camphor, one ounce ; 

Spirit of turpentine, four ounces ; 

Oil of bays, 

Ointment of elder, each, four 

Ointment of marsh mallows, Dp tis 
And then if the tumour be likely to suppurate, 


goes forward or back ward, grows richer or poorer. 
Neither is this science only useful to the mer- 
chant, but is reckoned the frimum mobile (or first 
mover) of all mundane affairs in general, and is 
useful for all sorts and degrees of men, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

As to the usefulness of geometry, it is as cer- 
tain, that no curious art, or mechanic work, can 
either be invented, improved, or perfermed, 
without its assisting principles. It is owing to 
this, that astronomers are put into a way of mak- 
ing their observations, coming at the knowledge 
of the extent of the heavens, the duration of time, 
the motions, magnitudes and distances of the hea- 
venly bodies, their situations, positions, risings, 
settings, aspects and eclipses; also the measure 
of seasons, of years, and of ages. It is by the 
assistance of this science, that geograph: rs pre- 
sent to our view at once, the magnitude and torm 
of the whole earth, the vast extent of the seas, 
the divisions of empires, kingdoms, and provin- 
ces. 

It is by the help of geometry, the ingenious 
mariner is instructed how to guide a ship through 
the vast ocean, from one part of the earth to the 
other, the nearest and safest way, and in the 
shortest time. 

By help of this science the architects take their 
just measures for the structure of buildings, as 





apply the following poultice; tar one pound, 
melt it over the fire, then add linseed in powder 
half a pound.” ‘The doctor concludes his sub- 
ject by recommending two or three purging 
drinks. The treatment of this disorder, or 
‘foul in the foot,’ as farriers have namec it, is 
in reality very simple. If it be caused by gravel 
or other hard matter getting between the claws, 
after washing the part, the applicatios of some 
emollient ointment will probably soon remove 
any inflammation it may have produced ; if the 
iednomnation run high, a poultice of linseed 
meal and bran will, perhaps, be more effectual. 
If the beast is feverish, bleeding will be proper ; 
if costive, alaxative drench. Should ulceration 
be observed after the inflammation has been 
subdued, try first an astringent wash, as a solution 
of alum, white vitriol, or sugar of lead; and if 
this fail, let a solution of blue vitriol be applied. 
If it degenerate into, or appear at first, as a foul 
spreading sore, dicharging stinking matter, some 
caustic preparation will be most effectual ; not 
omitting to pare away freely any horn under 
which the disease may have spread ; and to keep 
the parts from dirt and moisture. The disease 
appears to be local ; and bleeding or purging can 





oot. 

ed cattle, en chases to resemble the foot-rot 
in sheep.According to Mr. Skerrett, it proceeds 
from two causes ; accidents, and a morbid state 
of the system. The accidents which produce it 
are gravel, or other hard bodies getting between 
the claws, and causing by their pressure and 
friction great pain and inflammation. This, he 
says, may be cured by the following ointment 
spread on tow, and bound on the part. It may 
be superfluous, perhaps, to add that the part 1s 
first to be washed. “ Take soft soap and common 
turpentine, of each one pound; let them be 
melted together over a slow fire until they are 
pt rfectly united. The dressings,” he says, ‘* may 
¢ repeated twoor three times, which never fails 
tocomplete a cure.” Mr. Clater, being a drug- 
gist as well as a cow doctor, does not consider it 
asa local disease, and thinks that “* cows of a 
gross habit suffer most by it:” generally he ob 
serves ‘it makes its appearance be' ween the 
Claws of the hoof in the form of a hard crack, 
attended with considerable inflammation: and in 
a short time will discharge offensive matter simi- 
larte that in grease in horse’s heels. At other 









only be required when the pain and inflammation 


private houses, churches, palaces, ships, fortifi- 
cations, &c. 

By its help engineers conduct all their works, 
take the situation and plan of towns, forts, and 
castles, measure their distances from one another, 
and carry their measure into places that are only 
accessible to the eye. From hence also is de- 
duced that admirable art of drawing sun dials on 
any plane howsoever situate, and for any part of 
the world, to point out the exact time of the day, 
sun’s declination, altitude, amplitude, azimuth, 
and other astronomical matters. 

By geometry, the surveyor is directed how to 
draw a map ot any country, to divide his lands, 
and to lay down any-plot of any piece of ground, 
and thereby discover the area in acres, rods and 
perches. The gauger is irstructed how to find 
the capacities or solid centents of all kinds of ves- 
sels, in barrels, gallons, bushels, &c. And the 
measurer is furnished with rules for finding the 
areas and contents of superficies and solids, and 
casting up all manner of workmanship. All these 
and many more useful arts, too many to be enu- 
merated here, whoily depend upon the aforesaid 
sciences, viz. arithmetic and geometry. 

This science is descended from the infancy of 
the world, the inventors of which were the first 


have brought on symptomatic fever, attended propagators of human kind, as Adam, Noah, 


with costiveness. 
—_—E 0 a 
DOCTOR FRANKLIN 
ON THE USEFULNESS OF THE MATHEMATICS. 


Mathematics originally signifies any kind of dis- 
cipline or learning, but now it is taken for that 


science, which teaches or contemplates whatever. 


is capable of being numbered or measured That 
part of the mathematics which relates to numbers 


only, is called arithmetic; and that whichis con- 


cerned about measure in general, whether length, 
breadth, motion, force, &c. is called geometry. 
As to the usefulness of arithmetic, it is well 


Abraham, Moses, and divers others. 
There has not been any science so much es- 
teemed and honoured as this of the mathematics, 


‘nor with so much industry and vigilance become 
‘the care of great men, and laboured in by the po- 


tentates of the world, viz. emperors, kings, prin-* 
ces, &c. 

Mathematical demonstrations, are a logic of as 
much or more use, than that commonly learred 
at schools, serving to a just formation of the minds 
enlarging its capacity, and strengthening it so, as 
to render the same capable of exact reasoning, 
and discerning truth from falsdhood in all occur- 
rences, even subjects not mathematical. For 


kriown that no business, commerce, trade, or em-| Which reason it is said, the Egyptians, Persians, 


ployment whatsoever, even from the merchant to 
the shopkeeper, &c. can be managed and carried 
on, without the assistance of numbers ; for by 
these the trader computes the vatue of all sorts 
of goods that he dealeth in, does his business with 
care and certainty, and informs himself how mat- 
ters stand at any time with respect to men, money, 





or merchandise, to profit and loss, whether he 


and Lacedemonians, seldom elected any new 
kings, but such as had some knowledge in ma- 
thematics imagining those who had not, men of 
— judgments, and unfit to rule and govern, 

hough Plato’s censure, that those who did not 
understand the 117th proposition of the 13th book 
of Euclid’s Elements, ought not to be ranked 





amongst rational creatures, was unreasonable and 
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unjust ; yet to give a man the character of univer- 
sal learning who is destitute of a competent hnow- 
ledge in the mathematics, is no less so. 

The usefulness of some particular parts of the 
mathematics in the common affairs of human life, 
has rendered some knowledge of them very he- 
cessary to a great part of mankind, and very con- 
venient to all the rest that ave any way conver- 
sant beyond the limits of their own particular 
callings 

Those whom necessity has obliged to get their 
bread by manual industry, where some degree of 
art is required to go along with it, and who have 
very often found advantages from them sufficient 
to reward the pains they were at in acquiring 
them. And whatever may have been imputed to 
some other studies, under the notion of insignifi- 
cancy and loss of time, yet these, | believe, never 
caused repentance in avy, except it was for their 
remissness in the prosecution of them. 

Philosophers do generally affirm, that human 
knowledge to be most excellent, which is conver- 
sant amongst the most excellent things. What 
science then can there be, more noble, more ex- 
cellent, more useful for men, more admirably 
high and demonstrative, than this of the mathe- 
matics. 

I shall conclude with what Plato says, did. 7, 
of his republic, with regard to the excellence and 
usefulness of geometry, being to this purpose. 
* Dear Friend—You see then that mathematics 
are necessary, because by the exactness of the 
method, we get a habit of using our minds to tae 
best advantage: and it is remarkable, that all 
men being capable by nature to reason and under- 





to try this untrod and thorny path in 1813,f to aid 
the country in its “ second struggle for Indepen- 
dence,” nevertheless, “let them go to the d—1,” 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, in 1816; and so says 
Domine Ruris Consultus, and that unsociable 
knight, the honorable Mr. Randolph, in 1824; 
but so say not the great body of the farmers, and 
sO says not the nation ; and they’ll find my words 
true e’er congress rises, if their infatuation about 
the successor of our present worthy President 
don’t prevent them from performing a most 
solemn and important duty :—and as a “ juxta po- 
sition” fiece, equal to a whole battery and all the 
“geese” of old Rome too, I have to request of 
you Mr. Editor, to copy into your useful columns 
the following ** Report of the Committee on Agri- 
culture”—a committee which hasa Van RaNSEL- 
LAER as Chairman, and whose voice may always 
be safely listened to by every farmer in these 


United States. 
PHILO-HAMILTON. 
Frederick County, April 3d, 1824. 





[We have already published the Report of the 
Agricultural Committee, in Congress, mentioned 
above. The writer will see that we have omitted 
none of the argumentative part of his letter, and 
that is all that concerns our readers; witticisms 
and jeux d’esprit are well enough, once in a while; 
they may sometimes serve to enliven arguments, 
with which they are infersfiersed, but for the 
most part our readers prefer plain matter of fact 
reasoning. We would therefore, where the case 





stand the sciences; the less acute, by studying 
this though useless to them in every other respect, 
will gain this advantage, that their minds will be 
improved in reasoning aright; for no study em- 
ploys it more, nor makes it susceptible of atten- 
tion so much; and these who we find have a mind 
worth cultivating, ought to apply themselves to 
ihis study.” 


——=P te 


EXTRACT—S/rom Philo-Hamilton, in answer 
to Ruris Coneultus. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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To mend the matter again, the very next /icce, 
(a forty-two pounder) was, by the mal-a-pert ar- 
rangement of your imfoser,* headed MANU- 


FACTURES—being an official “* statement of 


the amount and vALUE of dutiable articles, ma- 
nufactured annually in the United States, the 


amount of CAPITAL invested, &c.” from which it is 


evident that previous to 1820, the amount annually 
manufactured by “wool-gatherers,” rag gather- 


ra, ore-gatherers, &c. owners of “* wind mills that 
was upwards of 32 millions of dol- 
lars; and that the capital invested, (and most of 
which is at this day, for want of the new tariff, ly- 
ing dormant, if not worse than dormant—rotting 


o by water,” 


down !) is now upwards of 70 millions of dollars; 


which is of greater amount and value (if in full 
play ) than all the shipping and mercantile capitals 
But as the Treasury in 


of the country together. 
1816, thought they could do without manufactur- 
ers (except as stalking horses to disguise a finan- 
cial tariff, making a rich treasury and a poor peo 
ple) although the government had held out the 


most coaxing, but alas, seductive persuasions, to 


men of capital, enterprise, and patriotic feeling, 


admits, rather “‘ pare and burn,” these ornamen- 
tal decorations, which though they may beautify 
ithe surface, do not enrich the soi/ of agricultural 
essays ; as the cook removes the seales of the fish, 
that are glittering and useful in their proper 
elements, but are of no value on dry /and. As 
for anonymous writers turning aside from the 
subject to “* make a frass” at the ferson of their 
supposed adversaries, its like the fighting of blind 
cocks; they are apt to fass each other without 
entertaining the spectators——-we do not envy 
Hamilton his valiant friends, he deserves them ; 
but surely no living writer was ever more ready 
to defend himself. 

With respect to the Report of the Committee 
on Agriculture, we may here mention a fact, to 
shew the zeal and activity which characterises 
that side of the question. This report has been 
sent to us by no less than seven correspondents 
for publication in the Farmer. In the mean- 
time we had received it direct from an atten 
tive and valued friend, an honorable member 
of congress, and had put it in the way of being 
published and preserved as a matier of course in 
this journal, and we concluded that we could not 
give it better effect, or better stamp it with ortho- 
doxy, than to send it forth under the seal of 
Hamilton.) Edit. dm. Far. 





{ Manufacturers were not then stigmatized, as 

“ greedy, improvident, and miscalculating builders 
of air-castles for manufacturing.” et him stand 
forth as tangible as they do,and then we could as 
carly discern what epithet would best befit the maa 
and his vocation. The utility, however, nay, the 
necrasity of these “ air-castle builders,” and of those 
“wind mills that go by water,” has become so evi- 
dent as to induce a great man to do a great thing, 
to recant and fiublicly acknowledge that he had en- 
tertained a long cherished and erroneous oftinion 
especting them, I mean JEFFERSON himself.— 

Whether Ruris Consultus can ever frossess the same 





* For the meaning of this technical term, Ruris 
Consulius must apply to the Printer. 


magnanimity is of very little consequence to the 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
BENE SEED—iTs cuLTURE AND USE. 
Skidaway Island, Jan. 31st, 1824, 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 19th, has reached me, where- 
in you request some bene seed for the purpose of 
distributing among your friends who are desirous 
of cultivating it; | have sent you, or will send 
you from Savannah, by the first vessel that sails 
thence for Baltimore, a small parcel of this seed, 
and should that not prove enough for your pur- 
poses, can let you have more. I have no doubt of 
its arriving to maturity, in your climate; it should 
be sown early as possible after the frost is out of 
the ground, care should be taken that some shel- 
tered situation be selected to plant in, otherwise 
so soon as the seed ripen you would be apt to loose 
them. The least agitation causes the pod to open 
and the seed will fall, and in all probability be lost. 
The negroes in this part of the country are wel] 
aware of its virtues as a medicine ; they likewise 
cultivate it for food ; it is thought by them to be 
much better in soup than ofra, and it is used by 
them in the same manner. I am told it is very 
good, but have never tasted it. You are well 
aware that oil of a superior quality, is extracted 
from the seed. Mr. John McQueen (whom you 
mentioned in your letter, and is now dead) told 
me that the oil was equal, if not superior to the 
olive oil; and the reason that he did not pursue 
the cultivation of it for that purpose, was en ac- 
count of the difficulty of collecting the seed, be- 
ing obliged when cultivating it extcnsively to have 
it exposed to the winds, and more seed was lost 
than could be gathered. I am happy in being 
made useful in any manner towards improving the 
condition of my fellow beings, and in contributing 
my mite in promoting the cause of agriculture 
throughout our union, and at any time you may 
command my services as you may deem them 
useful. 

With regard, yours, &c, 
ROBT. M. GOODWIN. 


2D ee — 


FROM THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF. SCIENCE, 
for June 1822. 





Geological Survey of North Carolina.—We 
understand that Protessor Olmstead of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, will soon commence a 
series of geological and nineralogical observa- 
tious, intended, eventually to comprehend a 
scientific survey of the State. From the known 
intelligence, zeal, and scientific attainments of 
Professor Olmstead, we cannot doubt, that if 
adequately encouraged, the enterprise will pro- 
duce very important advantages to science, 
agriculture, and the other useful arts; and will 

rove highly honourable to the very respecta- 
ble State of North Carolina. In no way, in our 
apprehension, could the same sum of money be 
more usefully expended; and it would be no 
small honour to have set the first example of -he 
scientific survey of an entire American State. 
We hope then to see the next edition of the map 
of North Carolina,* present at least, the leading 
features of its geology, and mineralogy. It 
would be very desirable also, that the Botany, 
ind if practicable, the Zeology of the country 
should be investigated at the same time. 





—_— 


* Price and Strother’s mafi of North Carolina 
from actual survey, has great merit. 
—=»D ae 
PROPOSALS 
For publishing by subscription, a Practical 
Treatise, on the diseases of the foot of the 
Horse, containing a correct description of their 











manujacturers or their friends. 
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nature, causes, and methods of prevention, with 
suggestions of improved plans of treatment, 
founded on physiological principles. Also, rules of 
shoeing, by which the ordinary evils attending 
this process, may be in some measure prevented. 
Dedicated, by permissson, to General Charles 
Ridgely, of Hampton, by Richard Hayward 
Budd, Veterinary surgeon. Second edition, revi- 
sed and improved by the author. 


This work has been submitted to severai gen- 
tlemen, who have been many years familiar with 
the treatment of horses, and they are of opinion 
it is a valuable practical work, which should be 
in the hands of every one who may own a horse, 
and regard the comfort and health of this useful 
animal. The work was published in England a 
few years ago by the author, who now resides in 
the city of Baltimore. There is a review of it 
of some length in the Sporting Magazine for 
April 1816, and continued in the number for 
May, in which the author and the work are both 
noticed with great respect. The following short 
extracts from the review are selected, in order 
to shew how Mr. Budd’s labour and science have 
been appreciated. 


“ Mr. Budd, we look upon, from the testimony | 
of his book, to stand in the superior rank of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and he seems to be in need 
of nothing but the opportunities to evince his 
claim to the highest distinction of merit and 
utility in the professional line which he has 
chosen.” 


“We think this author’s choice of subjects 
judicious, asconfined to farticular accidental and 
difficult diseases of the horse, on which he gives 
the results of his own experience.” ‘ Tracts 
like these, of the fractical experience of the 
author, are far more valuable at the present 
time, and ought to be in far greater request, than 
general Veterinary Treatises, with which the 
British public has been long since furnished to 
satiety.” ‘“*We conclude with strongly recom- 
mending this book, not only on the score of its 
practical and professional ability, but for those 
traits of humanity and feeling, which are occa- 
sionally visible.” 

The above extracts from the Sporting Maga- 
zine, are sufficient to enable the reader duly to 
appreciate the merits of this work, 


ConpitTions.—It will be printed on good paper, 






a in one volume duodecimo, neatly bound and 
a lettered, for one dollar, payable on the delivery 
a of the work. 

nt Subscriptions received by Bupp & FENNER, 
if at their Livery Stables, and at the Bookstore of 
i EpwarRD J. CoALe, opposite the Post Office. 

Ce, 








{We have seen the above treatise, and fully 
concur in the favourable opinion expressed of it. 
Works of this description, wherein the subject is 
treated on scientific principles, and these princi- 
ples illustrated and enforced by the experience of 
an intelligent author, who has made the veteri- 
nary art his particular study, in the best school 
in England, may be safely recommended to the 
American publick.—But the approbation of the 
gentleman to whom the work is, by permission 
dedicated, and who is both an amateur and con- 
noisseur, in al] that relates to the conformation 
and qualities of that noble animal, is, of itself, a 
sufficient guarantee, that the Treatise is worthy 
of extensive patronage. 
















































































We shall be rendering a willing service to 
hem and the publishers, by bespeaking copies 
bf the book for any of our subscribers or cor 
pondents, who may indicate a desire to secure 
hem. J—Ldit. Am. £er. 






































Editorial Correspondence. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE AGRICULTURAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE OF THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER. 


Taberg, N. Y. 12th April, 1824. 


“Cannot you get some of your correspondents, 
to brighten the ideas, and improve the agricu'ture 
of the pioneers of the back and western country ; 
I find a general defect round me, in taking off too 
many corn crops, before the ground is laid down 
to clover ; the result is, a difficulty in seeding, 
and general growth of some. All the vegetable 
substance in the soil is exposed to the air, and of 
course goes off. 1 am convinced by my short ex 
perience in this new country, that where a settler 
has capital to afford it, the best plan, is in the 
first instance after “the burn” in the spring or 
fall (preferring the former) to take off a crop of 
wheat, rye, or oats, and seed down immediately ; 
the advantage to be derived from this course, 15 
the rotting of all the small roots, leaves, &c. and 
when ploughed the third yeara rich soil for a 
number of years is secured, without manure, 
which is an article so little attended to, by new 
settlers in Virginia soils; that I know it to bea 
fact, that darns have been removed in preferenc 
“to wasting time to cart it away.” 





Nottaway Co. ( Va.) April 6, 1824, 
DEAR SIR, 

The Egyptian millet you sent me, I think very 
highly of; it grew 144 feet high, and some of the 
seed threw up ove Aundred branches, I cut one 
bunch only, and cut that three times in the 
season about 5 feet long at each cutting. 





Newburyport, ( Mass.) April, 16, 1824. 
Agriculture is ata low ebb here. Farms of 
the best kind selling for 1-3 what fair price was 
10 years since. Labour this season is quite low 
compared with former years, the best men ob- 
taining only $10 per month and board; a farmer 
free from debt is as well off as formerly, but ruin 
must fall, and that speedily on all those involved. 
Waddington, 7th April, 1824 

St. Lawrence county, N. Y. 

DEAR Sir, 

If I have not already acknowledged your atten- 
tion in sending me small parcels of millet, Swed- 
ish oats, barley, wheat, and ruta baga seeds, I 
embrace the opportunity of returning you my 
sincere thanks. The result was as follows: one 
season was too short for the millet, it grew strong 
but did not head out; the oats and barley did 
well; the wheat will not be harvested before Au- 
gust ; the ruta bagas were excellent ; I procured 
50 bushels from the seed you sent, and have 
distributed several bushels for seed among my 
friends, 


Mobile, January 20, 1824. 
“I send you a paper of upland bearded rice, 
and feel well convinced it will come to perfection 
in Maryland if sownearly. A few years since an 
impression prevailed, even here, that rice could 
only be cultivated, to advantage, on land that 


Bowling Green, 1st April, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

‘* The section of country in which I live, is yet 
young ; too young for the labours of the husband- 
men to have been carried to a great extent of 
wealth and profit. Efforts, however, are making 
to rouse a spirit of emulation, of honest compe- 
tition, among the farmers. Iam one of those who 
believe, the farming interest isthe great interest 
of this nation: that the destinies of the govern- 
ment may, at some future period, be staked up- 
on the practical illustration of this principle. No 
man whose views have extended beyond the Al- 
leghany mountains, could for a moment doubt the 
designs of providence, in regard to the vast re- 
gions of the western country, You are acquainted 
with the history of what we familiarly call the 
barrens of Kentucky. I livein the heart of them. 
There is no country in the world, with proper 
management and attention, more admirably adapt- 
ed to all the purposes of the agriculturist. We 
want nothing now but a dense population and a 
spirit of enterprise and perseverance. The genius 
of improvement has not yet been at work among 
us. Our planters are slow in changing the rules 
and habits to which they have been accustomed 
from their infancy; and are too much disposed to 
say with the honest Dutchman, who ploughed his 
team through the deep and miry sloughs of the 
old, in preference to the greater conveniences of 
the new road—* mine fader drive here, and I 
drives here too.” An agricultural society is now 
in contemplation in this place. Its constitution 
was formed a twelve-month ago, and we antici- 
pate good from it. I circulate your paper among; 
my friends, and nothing but the miserable, wretch- 
ed condition of our currency, prevents a gene- 
ral subscription toit. We pray for better times. 
There is a point of depression surely, beyond 
which our affairs cannot-.go. I have no doubt we 
have reached it. If you will send me a subscrip- 
tion paper, I will exert myself to add respectable 
and safe patrons to your list.” 

JAMES T. MOREHEAD. 
—"0 

J You would confer a great obligation, and 
perhaps an everlasting benefit, on a subscriber, by 
enquiring of your numerous correspondents, and 
publishing in the * American Farmer,’ a remedy 
for naturally weak cyes. 

S. 


RECEIPTS. 
TO DESTROY INSECTS ON PLANTS. 

Tie up some flowers of sulphur in a piece of 
muslin or fine linen, and with this the leaves of 
young shoots of plants should be dusted, or it 
may be thrown on them by means of a commor 
swansdown puff, or even by a dredging-box. 

Fresh assurances have repeatedly been re- 
ceived of the powerful influence of sulphur 
against the whole tribe of insects and worms 
which infest and prey on vegetables. Sulphur 
has also been found to promote the health of 
plants, on which it was sprinkled; and that 

each trees in particular, were remarkably 
improved by it, and seemed to absorb it. It has 
been likewise observed, that the verdure and 





could be flooded at pleasure. But now rice is fast 
superceding corn in the poor piny wood lands of 
this country, and will soon become the provision 
crop on such lands. I am sure I made forty bush- 
els of rough rice to the acre the last year at my 
cowpen, or land that would not have brought ten 
bushels of corn; I do not know that the bearded 
rice is much better than the smooth ; I grow both; 
the bearded has a larger head and larger grain 


and is saidto be far more productive than the 
other, 











other healthful appearances, were perceptibly 
increased; for the quantity of new shoots and 
jleaves formed subsequently to the operation, and 
,having no sulphur on their surfaces, served as a 
|kind of comparative index, and pointed out dis- 
‘aapemed the accumulation of health, 

'TO REMOVE HERBS AND FLOWERS IN THE SUMMER, 
| If you have occasion to transplant in the sum- 
mer season, let it be in the evening, after the 
heat has passed; plant and water the same im- 
jmediately, and there will be no danger from the 
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heat the next day ; bu: be careful in digging up 
the earth, you do not break any of the young 
shoots, as the sap will exude out of the same, to 
the great danger of the plants. 

fp ____ 











BALTIMORE, Fripay, APRIL 30, 1824, 








The increased duty on iron, imposed by the 
Tariff Bill as it passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, has been stricken out in the Senate by a 
vote of 24 to 23—every member being present 
except one from Illinois, not yet elected in lieu 
of Mr. Edwards. 

The Serjeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, has sent his deputy 
after Mr. Edwards, it is expected he may be in 
Washington again by the 15th May. Congress 
will probably rise about 1st June. 

Lieutenant Weaver has been suspended by the 
Secretary of the Navy, until the return of the 
Franklin from the Pacific, when he will be tried. 
—The Secretary is doing all that zeal and energy 
can do to maintain and elevate the character of 
the navy ; but he must not hope to please every 
body.—At one moment we hear a clamour that 
there are too many courts of enquiry—too many 
courts martial—too much publication in the pa- 
pers of disputes between navy officers.—Before’ 
that clamour subsides, a storm rises in another 
quarter—too much lenity is practised —This offi- 
cer ought to be arrested—That affair demands to 
be investigated —The whole proceedings in ano- 
ther case, ought to be published to the world, to 
give the world something to talk about ; and in 
the malignant hope with some, of seeing some 
valuable officers’ reputation blasted.—The fact 
is, if the head of a Department suffer himself to 
be driven from his course by every newspaper 
puff, he will soon find himself afloat, without sys- 
tem and without principles—We know of no 
abuse that Mr. Southard has not arrested, as far 
as he could, and no defect that he has not en 
deavoured to reform ; but this is a government of 
legislation and he cannot make laws and execute 
them both—let us see what Congress will do. 





Fiom Key West.—We learn from Lieut. H. 
Bruce, passenger in the Pacification, that when 
he left Key West, an expedition was fitting out 
for a cruize, to be commanded by Capt. Wilkinson. 
The U.S. ship John Adams, was lying at Key 
West, with Commodore Porter and his family on 
board. All the officers and crew of the squadron, 
and all on [hompson’s Island and Key West, 
were in good health 

The election of deputies to the new parliament 
in France has resulted in the choice of 413 royal- 
ists, and 17 liberals. Last year there were 110 
iberals. 

Sales at Havre, March 23d. 209 bales Georgia 
cotton, 1 25—115 do. 1 30—45 do. 1 30—156 do 
1 28}. Sale 21st, 50 bales New Orleans, 1 50. 





The British Parliament, following the example 
of the American Congregs, is about to declare the 
slave trade, firacy, and to be punished accord 


ing\y. 

Mander of Brewers in Eagland and Scotland, 
1990—quaatity of strong beer brewed, 4,265,871 
barrels ; small beer brewed in Britain, 1,290,275. 
The quantity of beer brewed in Britain it is said 
would float all the British vessels of war now in 
commission. —- 

Prince Don Miguel, son of the King of Portu- 


ithe summer of 1822; of beautiful colour and pro- 


——— ee omens 


‘** We have not found angels in the shape of men 
to govern us.” 

The Frigate U. S. Capt. Hut1, arrived at Rio 
Janeiro, February 10th, and sailed one week after 
for the Pacific Ocean. 


S00. 
SEEDS, SPECIMENS, &c.—Left at the Office 


of the American Farmer since last notice. 

7 Guernsey parsnip seed, from Joseph Ker- 
sev, Pennsylvania—distributed. 

i A box of supposed marl, or shells broken 
down and mixed with clay and sand, found to be 
a great amender of the soil on the eastern shore 
uf Maryland—presented by R. H. Goldsborough, 
Esquire. 

i. Two bottles currant wine from John Mc 
Dowell, Jr. Esq. of Steubenville, Ohio, made in 


nounced by connoisseurs to be superior toany home 
made wine they have ever tasted; equal to the 
best Malmsey Madeira, from which it is difficult 
to distinguish it. N. B.A great proportion of the 
Champaigne we drink, is made from the white 
currant. 
WantiEp—ZJnformation as to the cause of, and 
remedy for the disease called BIG HEAD in horses 


quis of Lorrejo, the King’s minister and favourite. |—Potatoes, very plenty, at 20 to 25 cents—vther 


articles same as last report. 
No change in the price of Grass Seeds 











——— 
FOR SALE, 


“The Maryland Tavern,” 


Four miles from Baltimore, on the Frederick 
Turnpike road, together with 55 acres of land; 
all in fee simple.—The tavern is a very commodi- 
ous new house, built of stone in the best man- 
ner, with a good back building and cellar of the 
same materials—About twenty acres are in 
wood, and a fine never failing stream of water 
passing through the centre of the land, and near 
the tavern.—The whole is under the enclosure 
chiefly of new chesnut post and rail, and divided 
into suitable lots, some of which are in grain, 
and others bearing a luxuriant growth ot clover, 

It is on this property that the Maryland Cattle 
Shows are held during three days in every autumn, 
and the house and lots about it will rent readily, 
during these three days for three hundred dollars, 
This Farm is a good-distance from town for a 
milk establishment, and no situation could be 
better adapted for the purpose of keeping a nur- 
sery and garden, for raising choice fruit trees and 
vegetables, and the seed of them for sale—a com. 





This iaformation is sought by an agricultural so- 


surgeon from London, says the disease never. 
came under his observation in England.—J7~ A 
more particular description of the disease 
and its symptoms is desirable—with notice of the’ 
previous diet and treatment of the animals. 

j-7 Also, as to the cause and means of prevent- 
ing or curing the yed/owe in peach trees, and the 
bright in pear trees. 

jG” Srep—Wanted a few of choice kinds of. 
meions of different sorts. 


————< 0 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE— careful- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 


petent person conducting such an establishment, 


ciety in the south, where the disease is making would render great service to the publick, and 
great havoc. The Editor can find nothing of it| 
in his books; and an experienced veterinary ‘can Farmer in his undertaking. 


should have the aid and influence of the Ameri- 


‘To save trouble the price of the property is 
$4500—$1000 in cash, the ballance on a very li- 
beral credit. 
———O 


Poplar Neck. 


The subscriber offers for sale the above farm, 
containing about 1000 acres of land, near 300 of 
which are well set in valuable timber. The im- 
provements consist of a brick mansion house with 
a frame kitchen adjoining, an excellent frame car- 
riage house, stables, barns, sheds, overseer’s house, 
&c. The soil is equal to any in the state, and well 
adapted to the growth of grain ortobacco. There 
are also attached to the farm, two very valuable 








farmer. 
MARYLAND ToBACCcO.—Mr. Michael Bartho- 
low, of Frederick county, had three hogsheads 
opened at State Warehouse No. 1., onthe 27th 
instant, which sold for 425, 441 50, and $50.— 
The last hogshead was superior to any tobacco 


years—and in justice to Mr, B., we are authori- 
sed to state, that the tobacco was assorted and 
packed as evenly as it was possible to pack tobac- 
co, and was in most. excellent order, which was 
the principal cause of the very high price —The 


one which sold at $50, weighed 75 ”—and was pur 
chased by. Mr. W. P. Dunnington, who has since 
sold it for $55, and it will probably be sold to 


$41 50, weighed 816—and the one which sold at 
425, weighed 800—Mr. Bartholow has made 
vight hogsheads, from ten acres of new land— 
six of which, have brought him upwards of 
$1400, and the whole will probably yield little 
short of $2000.—Four hogsheads made by Mr. 
John Crane of Calvert county, very good quality, 
sold for $17 per hundred, round—but tobacco o 
‘nferior qualities are very low.—Several crops 
rom Charles county, have sold from 51 50 to 
$2 50 and $3. 

Wharf flour, $5 62} to $5 75 per bbl—Wes- 
tern country, $5 874,*o $6—RKye, do. $3 to 43 
25—Wheat, White, $1 15 to $1 20—Red, do., 





gal, is charged with having assassinated the Mar- 


that. has been offered in this market for- many! 


the shipper for $60—The one which sold at, 


1 13 to $1 14—Barley, 60 to 65 cts, per bushel; 


fisheries. The situation is on the Chesapeake 
Bay, at the mouth of Elk River, in Sassafras 
Neck, Czacil county. The site of the mansion 
house is elevated, at least 250 feet above the bay, 
commands a noble prospect, and is remarkably 
‘healthy. This farm will be sold very low, and 
the terms made easy to the purchaser. Applica- 
tion may be made to the subscriber near the pre- 


mises, 
HENRY W. PEARCE. 





=. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
The value of the Fisheries, from the pen of the Hon. J. 





three hogsheads brought upwards of $900—the Q. Adams, Secretary of Suate—Communieation to the Agri 


‘eultural Society of South Carolina— Remarks on the hither» 
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No. 7.—Vo .. 6, ‘ AMERICAN FARMER.—Battimore, May 7, 1824. 4y 
AGRICULTURE. For the best Ploughman with Horses, $5] For the best Linen Diaper, 5-8 wide, and 
For the best Ploughman with oxen, ° 5jnot less than 30 yards long, ° ; $10 
THE PENNSYLVANIA For the best Ox, not more than 9 nor less For the best Flannel, 7-8 wide, and not 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY than 3 years old, bred in Pennsylvania, (re- less than 25 yards long, ; R 10 
Will hold their second Exhibition and Cattle Show} ference being had to the mode of feeding,) 10 second best. : . 
on Thursday the 14th, and Friday the 15th, of} For the best Steer, not more than 3 nor less For the best Carpeting, 1 yard wide, and 
October next, when, in aay | with the Act\than 1 year old, bred in Pennsylvania, (re- not less than 20 yards long, ‘ 10 
of Incorporation, the following Premiums will) ference being had to the mode of feeding, ) 10 second best . A > § 
be awarded ;— SWINE. For the best Hearth Rug, . , 5 
NEAT CATTLE. For the best Boar, not more than 4 nor less For the best Woollen Cloth, 3-4 wide; not 
For the best Bull, not more than 6 nor less _|than 1 year old, ‘ ‘ 8 10}less than 20 yards long, ; : 10 
than 2 years old, : . $40 next best : . - 5 second best, . 5 j 5 
next best ° : ° 20] For the best Sow, not more than 4 nor less For the best pair of Blankets, not less than 
next best . . 10/than 1 year old, . : ; ° 5|2 yards wide nor 2} yards long, A 10 
next best 5 p 5 next best ‘ A ‘ 3 second best, . , ; $ 
For the best Bull, not more than 2 years old, 25] For the best Pigs, not less than 5 in num- For the best Cousterpane, : : 5 
next best . . 15/ber, not more than 9 nor less than 3 months For the best Woollen Knit Hose, not less 
next best ° ° 10} old, P ‘ - . . 5}than 2 pair, ° . , ° 3 
next best , ‘ ‘ 5| J All persons to whom premiums shall have} For the best Cloth made of Hemp, 1 yard 
For the best Cow, not more than 7 nor less been awarded for Breeding Animals at the Exhi-| wide, not less than 25 yards long, : 10 
than 3 years old, : : . 25/bition, will be required to give such assurance,} For the best Man’s Hat, made of grass, 
next best . : . 20!for their continuance in Pennsylvania, one year|straw, chip, or other vegetable material, 5 
next best 10| thereafter, as shall be demanded by the Directors.| For the best Woman’s Hat, . . 10 
next best : ‘ 5 CROPS. second best, . . P 5 
For the best Heifer, n@t more than 3 nor For the largest quantity of Flax, produced For the best specimen of Raw Silk, not less 
less than 1 year old, : ‘ ; 20/on one acre, in Pennsylvania, ‘ 20)than 50 pounds, . ° ° , 20 
next best . : . 15} For the best crop of Wheat, on not less No person shall become a competitor for the 
next best . . . 10/than 5 acre#and not less than 40 bushels per remium offered for any article of Household 
next best . . . Slacre, ° ; ° ‘ ‘ 20 pean ertiony Wine, Cider, Crops, Butter or 
For the best Heifer, not more than 12 For the best crop of Indian Corn, on not Cheese, unless such person be an inhabitant of 
months old . . ° : 20/less than 5 acres and not less than 80 bushels one of the counties contributing to the funds of 
next best . . . 1S|peracre, . : P ; Z 20\the Association, or shall have been a member 
next best . . 10) For the best crop of Barley, on not less thereof at least four months immediately pre~ 
next best . . : 5\than 5 acres and not less than 50 bushels per ceding the time of Exhibition, or shall be one 
For the best Bull of Durham blood, . 20! acre, ‘ i ; 4 . + 20lof the family of such member. 
SHEEP. For the best crop of Potatoes, on not less It is explicitly declared, that in every case 
For the best Ram, not more than2 yearsold 10/than 5 acres and not less than 300 bushels per where the board of directors shall consider the ob- 
next best Slacre, ; 10} ject frresented unworthy of distinction, they re- 


For the best Ram, not less than 2 years old, 


next best ° . 
For the best pen of Ewes, not less than 5 
in number, g : A F 
For the best Ram, of Dishley blood, not 
more than 2 years old, . . . 
For the best Ram, of Dishley blood, not less 
than 2 yearsold, . . é ‘ 
For the best pen of Dishley Ewes, not less 
than 5 in number, ‘ ; ° 
For the best Ram, of Southdown blood, 
For the best Ewe, of Southdown blood, 
For the best Merino Ram, ; ’ 
For the best pen of Merino Ewes, not less 
than 5 in number, J : ‘ 
For the best Broad-tail Ram, of Tunisian 


blood, : ‘ ° ‘ $ 

For the best pen of Broad-tail Ewes, of 
Tunisian blood, not less than 5 in number, 

HORSES. 

For the best thorough-bred Stallion, not less 
than 3 years old, . “ A 

For the best Stallion, fit for draught, not 
less than 3 years eld, ‘ F 


ae the best Colt, not more than 2 years 
old, : ° ‘ ‘ . 
For the best thorough-bred brood Mare, 
not less than 3 years old, . ; 
For the best brood Mare, fit for draught, 
not less than 3 years old, P 
For the best Filly, not more than 
For the best pair of Draught Horses (re- 
ference being had to their performance in the 


Plough, ) : : : 
OXEN, &c. 

For the best yoke of Working Oxen, nct 
more than 8 nor less than 4 years old (refer- 
ence being had to their frerformance at the 
Plough, . . : . 

For the best yoke of Working Oxen, not 
more than 4 years old, (reference being had 
10 their performance at the Plough,) . 


oL, 6.—7. 


2 years old, 


10 


10 
1 


oO 


10 


10 
20 
20 
10 


1 


o 


1 


oO 


10 
40 
10 
20 
15 


10 


15 


15 


15 


Sione acre, and not less than 1200 bushels 


For the best crop of Mangel Wurtzel, on 
20 

For the best crop of Pumpkins or Squashes 
on one acre, fitted to withstand the winter 
(reference being had in all cases to the mode 
of cultivation,) . : . ° 

For the best specimen of Clover Seed, not 
less than 10 bushels, . j 

For the best specimen of Orchard Grass 
Seeds, not less than 10 bushels, 

No person shall be entitled to the premium of- 
fered for Flax, Barley or Wheat, unless he shall 
have declared in writing, before the Ist day of 
July next, his intention to contend for the prize— 
nor for Indian Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Pumpkins 
or Potatoes, unless he shall have declared in like 
manner his intention, on or before the 1st day of! 
August next. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

For the best Cheese, not less than 50 pounds $10 

For the best preserved Butter, not less than 
25 pounds, which shall have been kept at 
least 3 months, . ° ° 10 

SUGAR. 


For the best Sugar made in Pennsylvania, 


10 
10 


Or 





serve to themselves the right of rejecting it, al- 
though by literal construction it should be entitled 
to reward—and that in all cases where premiums 
shall be demanded, they will require such evi- 
dence from the claimants, as shall be satisfactory 
to the Directors. 

No person will be entitled to a premium for 
any Animal which he shall not have bred, or pos- 
sessed, at least 4 months, immediately preceding 
the time of Exhibition—nor for any article of 
Household Manufacture, any Implement of Hus- 
bandry, or Product of the Soil, whereof he or 
she, shal! not have contributed to the production 
or formation. 

The trial of Oxen at the Plough, and of Plough- 
men with Oxen, will be made on Thursday the 
14th—of Horses atthe Plough and of Ploughmen 
with Horses, on Friday the 15th of Octeber. 

No perscn will be permitted to contend for the 
premium offered for the best Ploughman, whether 
with Horses or Oxen, unless he or his father be 
the owner thereof. . 

No Oxen or Horses will be received in com- 
etition for the premiums offered for their per- 
ormance at the Plough, unless they be driven 
either by their owner or his son. 

It will be at the option of the successful com- 
etitors for the highest premiums, which shall 

ce been awarded for Neat Cattle, Horses and 
Sheep, to receive gold medals in lieu of money ; 
and it will be at the option of those to whom pre- 
miums of the second class shall have been award- 
ed for Animals of the same kind, to receive sil- 
ver medals in lieu of money—and it will be at the 
option of those to whom premiums of any other 
class shall have been awarded, to require in lieu 
of money copies of the * American Farmer.” 

All Household Manufactures, and Implements 
of Husbandry, offered for premiums, must be de- 
posited at the place of Exhibition on Wednesday, 
the 13th of October, before 6 o’clock, P. M, 





not less than 100 pounds, . 10 
POT OR PEARL ASH. 
For the best Pot or Pearl Ash, not less than 
200 pounds : ° ° 10 
DOMESTIC WINE. 
For the best Domestic Wine, not less than 
15 gallons, ° : ° 10 
CIDER. 
For the best Cider, not less than 30 galls. 10 
IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 
For the best Plough, . . 10 
For the best darrow, ‘ 5 
For the best Winnowing-Mill or Fan, 10 
HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
For the best Linen Cloth, (for shirting or 
sheeting) 1 yard wide, and not less than 25 
yards long, ° : . ° 10 


No person can become a competitor for prizes 
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Se __ 
offered for Animals or Manufactured Articles, 
who shall not have given notice in writing of such 
intention to the Assistant Recording Secretary 
before 12 e’clock on Wednesday the 13th of Oc- 
tober ; nor shall he be entitled to any prize, unless 
he shall have put the Animal or Article offered, 
in the place assigned by the Committee for its 
Exhibition. 

No Animal will be received after 10 o’clock on 
Thursday the 14th of October. 

An Auctioneer will be employed for the sale of 
Animals on the last day. 

JONATHAN ROBERTS, President. 

JOHN HARE POWEL, Cor. Secretary. 


Vice Presidents, William Harris, James Worth, 
George Sheaff, Stephen Duncan, Thomas Serrill. 
1 reasurer, George Blight. Counsellor, Levi Pawl- 
ing. Directors, Manuel Eyre, Reuben Haines, 
Algernon Logan, Joseph George, William Darl- 
ington, Jesse Kersey, John G. Watmough, Job 
Roberts, Richard B. Jones, Elijah Lewis, Wil- 
liam Evans, Thomas Smith, of Del. Samuel West, 
Henry L. Waddell, John Elliott of Montgomery, 
G,. W. Holstein, Matthew Roberts, John Wil- 
cox, Enos Morris, Samuel Davis. Recording Se- 
cretary, Joseph Kersey. Assistant Recording 
Secretaries, John P. Milnor, Henry Serrill. 

eg at the Act of Incorporation. 

Sect. 10. And be it further enacted, c. That 
from anc after the passing of this Act, if any 
person or persons shall bring any kind of Spiri- 
tuous Liguors, Cider, or Malt Liquors, for the 
purpose of retailing, giving away, or vending the 
same, within the distance of wo miles of the place 
where the Agricultural Meetings, or Exhibitions 
shall be held, except in stores or licensed taverns, 
he, sbe, or they shall forfeit the liquors so brought, 
or offered for sale, and on conviction before any 
justice of the peace of the proper county, shall 
pay a fine not exceeding ten dollars, for the use of 
the Company incorporated by this Act. 

Due notice will be given of the place at which 
the Exhibition will be held. 

February 1, 1824. 


EE 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Part of the Stud formerly owned by Col. Joun 
Tarioe, of Mount Airy, ( Va.) 

No. Age. 
1p—1786. Br. h. Bel-Air, got by Medley ; Se- 
lima by the Hon. J. Tayloe’s famous 
running horse Yorick; bl. Selima, by 
Old Fearnought; Col. Tasker’s fa- 
mous imported Selima, by Lord Go- 
dolphin’s Arabian. Oct. 1791, he ran 
his first race, 4 m.h. at Annapolis; 
and won five others with ease at Balti- 
more, Petersburg, Virginia, &c. He 
beat Butler’s famous Camilla, and the 
best horses of the day ; was beaten but 
once, when out of order after his races 


in Maryland, 1791; he ran a match of 


three 4. m. heats at Richmond, against 
Mr. Peter Randolph’s Roan Coit, 
(Gim Crack) Has been ever consi- 


dered one of the best horses that has 


run in Virginia; crosses of his pedi- 
gree are now sought. 


side. 

of Chesterfield county, Virginia. 
ree oe by Eat 

sq. by ipse ; dam by Ebony. 1791 

beat Mr. T. f t 


The Richard’s 
and Henry, (Eclipse’s antagonist) are 
among his descendants by their dams 
1795 sold to Wm. Archie, Esq. 


s. g. Nantoaki, brec by Daniel C. Brent, 


inggold’s famous Cincin- 
hatus, in a match at Annapolis, and 








No. Age. 

1791, °2 & °3, he won nine racs at 
Baltimore, &c. was beaten but twice. 
1793 sold to Mr. Lyles, of Maryland. 

3.—1786. b. m. Miss Fauntleroy, bred by G. 
Fauntleroy, Esq. by Whiasir: Muslin 
Face ; Worth: tenet ameron ; Chil- 

ders, Traveller, -&c. 

gr. h. Grey Diomed, bred by Richard 

Brooke, Esq. by Medley ; Sloe ; Vam- 

ire. 1793, wona match in Virginia, 

Cation Mr. Page’s famous Isabella ; 

1793, and ’4, he won five other races 

in Maryland and Virginia; lost but one 

race, being lame; and was esteemed 

one of the best horses of hisday. 1798 

sold to Mr. J. Blick. 

5.—1787. gr. m. Sweetest, bred by A. Spotswood, 
Esq. got in England by Tattersall’s, 
High Flyer; Virago, Mr. Hyde’s no- 
ted imported mare. 1796, with her 
produce, Bel Air, was sold to Hugh 
Quinlan, Esq. 

6.—1788. s.m. Nanny O; by Pantaloon; Young 
Selima. (See No, 1.) 1792, won twice, 
lost once, and was sold to D. C. Brent, 
Esq. , 

7.—1789. ch. h. Cantab, by Pafifaloon ; full 
brother to Nanny O. (See No. 6.) 1793, 
beat the famous Isabella in a match ; 
1794, was beaten in a match by the 
famous Virginia Nell ; and was sold to 
A. Welles, Esq. 






4, 











8. s. h. Quicksilver, bred by H. Heth, Esq. 
was got by Medley; Wildair; Spark ; 
Jolly Roger, and Valiant Mare. 1794, 
*5, won three races in Virginia, and 
was re-sold to Mr. Heth. 

9. 


b. m. Louisa, bred by David Mead, Esq. 

got by Eclipse; Vanity, by Celer; 
Silver Eye. 1796, presented to Mr. 
Johnson, of Virginia. 

20.—1790 s. m. Virginia Sorrel, by Virginia Sor- 
rel ; bl. Selima by Fearnought, (No. 1.) 
Never trained. Sold 1799, to Captain 
John Dangerfield. 

11.—1791. v. c. Wedding Day, by Bel-Air; Fear- 

nought. Lost two races 1794, and ’5. 

Sold 1795, to Henry S. Turner, Esq. 

b. m. Columbia, by Eugene; Young 

Selima, (No. 1.) Sold to Mr. William 

htm, Vi rchased fW 

ch. m. Vi ased 1796, o m. 

Seinneh, Bear of Frederick county, 

Virginia, was got by Shark ; old Vira- 

go, by Star; Mr. Panton’s Arabian, a 

daughter of Old Crab, &c. During 

1796, ’7, and ’8, won ten races at Pe- 

tersburg, Richmond, Fredericksburg, 

Annapolis, &c. beat the fafnous Vir- 

ginia Nell, and the best horses of the 

day; when aged was beaten by Maj. 

Hoskins’ Minerva; esteemed one of 

the best runners that ever started in 

Virginia. 

14.1792. gr. m. Calypso, full sister of Bel-Air, 
by Medley ; Selima, by Yorick, a capi- 
tal runner, beating Leviathan and the 
best horses of the day; (See No. 1) 
1796, ’7, ’8, and 9, she won 18 races 
at Petersburg, Richmond, &c. and was 
but once beaten. 

15.—1793. ch. f. Flirtilla, bred by H. O’Kelly, 
Esq. and foaled at his seat, Cannons in 

England, got by Virtumnus; Mr. O’ 

Kelly’s Flirtilla, by Conductor; Flirt, 

by Squirrel; Helen, by Blank ; Crab. 

out of an own sister to Old Partner, 
wes a distinguished runner. 1797, won 

three races and died 1798. 


12. 





13. 








two days thereafter won the J. C. purse. 





No. Age. 

16.—1793. gr. m. Monomia, by Bel-Air ; Sweet- 

est; (No. 5.) 1797, broke down in 

training. Sold to Laudon Carter, Esq. 
gr. g- Leviathan, by the Flag of Truce, 
sire of Mr. Bond’s famous First Cou- 

sul. Purchased of E. Brook, Esq. 1798, 

after beating him with Calypso, (No. 

14.) From 1798 to 1802, he won fifteen, 

races at Petersbugh, Richmond, Anna- 

polis, &c. beating all the best horses 

of the day; Minerva, Lady Bull, &c. 

Was considered the best horse that 

ever ran in Virginia, and is not sup- 

posed to have been since surpassed. 

1802, was sold to Maj. T. E. M’Pher- 

son, of S. C. 

b. f. Madcap, bred by H. O’Kelly, Esq. 

in England, was got by Anvil; O’Kel- 

ly’s famous brood Mare Madcap, by 

Eclipse ; Blank ; Blaze ; Greyhound, 

Curwen, Bay Barb, &c. Imported 1794; 

trained, but not successfully. 1791, 

sold to Joseph Lewis, Esq. 

19.—1794. b. h. Dungannon, bred by H. O’Kelly, 

Esq. in England; imported 1797, was 

got by Dungannon ; Conductor; Flirt, 

by Squirrel; Helen, by Blank ; Crab, 
out of Old Partner’s sister. 1799, sold 
to Messrs. Philman and Harris. 

ch. c. Volunteer, bred by Mr. O’Kelly, 

and imported with Dungannon, was 

got by Volunteer; —— by Whipcord, 
own brother to Woodpecker; by Blank, 

Old Crab ; Childers, sister to old Part- 

ner. 1798, sold to Fred. Miller, Esq. 

of Botetourte county, Virginia. 

gr. f. Aspasia, by Bel-Air; Polly Peach- 

am, by Patriot; Mr. Page’s famous 

Isabella. Sold 1796, to John Stith, 

Esq. of King George’s county, Vir. 

v. g. Prince Le Boo, by Bel Air ; Daph- 

ne, by Figure. SoldtoMr. Bower of 

Norfolk, on account of G. Robertson, 

Esq. H. B. M. Consul, who shipped 

him to the West Indies, where he be- 

came the most distinguished runner on 
record. 

v.c. Bally Shannon, by Wedding Day, 
No. 4) Miss Fauntleroy, (No. 3.) 
resented to R. Wormeley, Esq. 

gr. h. Florizel, by Grey Diomed ; Loui- 

sa, (No.9.) 1798, won a sweepstakes 

at Annapolis, and was sold to Major 

James Walsh, of Greenbryar, Vir. 

s. c. Yorick, by Bel-Air; Virginia Sor- 

~ (No. 10.) 1799, sold to L. Carter, 


sq. 
26.—1796 Bel-Aria, by Bel-Air; out of Sweet- 
* (No. 5.) Sold to Hugh Quinlan, 


17. 





is. ——— 


20. 





21.—1795. 


.—— 


23. 





24. 





25. 





gy Castianira, dam of the celebrat- 
ed Sir Archy, bred in England, got by 
Kockingham ; Tabitha, own sister to 
Miss Kingsland, by Trentham, out of 
the dam of Pegasus. Was trained but 
not successfully. Beat Mr. Haskins’ 
Celerity, at Richmond, and was put to 
breeding. Imported by J. T. 1799. 
28.—————- ch. f. Petworth, bred in England by 
Lord Egremont, was got by Dragon; 
Everlasting, the dam of Skyscraper. 
1800, was run unsuccessfully, and ex 
changed for Expectation, (No. 42.) 
29.———eb, m. Anvilina, bred in England, by 
H. O’Kelly, Esq. and presented by him 
to J. T'.; was got by Anvil, ont of Mr. 
Kelly’s renowned brood mare Augusta, 
by Relies: Imported 1799, was sold 
to Col. W. Alston, of S. C. 


27. 
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No. Age. 

30.—1796. v. h. John Bull, of the Flanders breed, 
bred by Mr. Lowe, in England; im- 
ported 1799. Soldto J. Stith, Esq. 

$1.——— b. f. Squirtilla, by Boxer; Louisa, bY 
Eclipse, (No. 7.) 1799, sold to J. C. 
Lewis, Esq. 

32.—————- br. h. Mendoza (Bruiser) by Boxer; Nan- 
cy Dawson, dam of the famous Isabella. 
Purchased 1800; wontwo races, and 
would have won others had he not bolt- 
ed. 1801, sold to John L. Alexander, 


Esq. 
33.1797. s. £ Lady Essex, by Grey Diomed ; 
(No. 4.) Virginia Sorrel, (No. 10.) 
Sold to H. Quinlan, Esq. ' 
34—— b. c. Bajazet, (Little Devil) by Dare 
Devil; Miss Fauntieroy. 1801, wona 
race in Virginia, and was sold to Jos. 





Lewis, Esq. 
35. b. c. Kill Devil, (Ajax) bought of Maj. 
James Biick ; got by Dare Devil; At- 


lanta, by Medley; Pink, by Mark An- 
thony; Jolly Roger. 1804, lost toGen. 
Stuart. 

36.———_ s. m. Cora, bred by John Stuart, Esq. 
got by Bedford ; Little oh Med- 
ley ; dam by Mr. Randolph’s Wiltonia. 
Trained unsuccessfully. 

37.————- Speculator, (Confessor) purchased of 
Joseph Lewis, Esq. was got by Shark; 
Fluvia, by Partner; out of the dam of 
the famous Oracle ; and grand dam of 
Skyscraper. Sold to Wm. Helm, Esq. 

38,—1798. b. f. Bellissima, bought of John Stith, 
Esq. was got by Melzar; dam by Old 
Wildair; Fluvia. 1801, wonasweep- 
stakes; 1807, gave her to George 
Bevans, Esq. of Annapolis. 

39.———-. g. f. Laura, by Grey Diomed; Polly 
Peachans. Sold to B. M‘Carty, Esq. 

Grey Diomed; Vir- 


wT gin Gee 10,) Sold to H 
o. 10, : 


ginia Sorrel, ( 
Quinlan, Esq. 
41.——— b. m. Peggy, bred by Lord Clermont, 
in England, was got by Trumpator; 
Peggy, a distinguished runner, and own 
sister to Post Master, by Herod. Im- 
’ ported 1799. 
= s. c. Gallatin, (Expectation) own brother 
to the famous running mare Ariadne ; 
purchased of Hay Battaile, Esq. he was 
got by Bedford ; dam by Lord Grosve- 
nor’s Mambrino, out ofa sister to Nai- 
lor’s Sally. He won the Richmond 
sweepstakes, 2 mile heat ; running two 
miles, within his rate, in 3’ 47”. Was 
immediately sold to Col. William Al- 
ston, of S. C. for $4000 ; his subsequent 
success established his reputation as 
the best horse that ever ran in S, C. 
b. f. Bedlamite, by Cormorant ; Mad- 
cap, (No 18.) Given to R. Worme- 
ley, Esq. 
M———— br. h. Peace Maker, was bred by J. 
Hoomes, Esq. he was got by Diomed. 
Bought 1804, and won that year the 
J. C. purse, 4 m. h, at Washington. 
1805, lost the celebrated match with 
Fliorizel at Richmond, being out of or- 
der. When a colt he ran two miles 
over the deep and sandy course at 
Petersburg in 3’ 43”. The swiftest ra- 
cer recorded in Virginia. 1805, was 
sold to Mr. E. C. Stanard, of N. C. 
45 ee Ch. f. Eliza, by Bedford; Virginia Sor- 
rel, (No. 10.) 1802, sold to Mr. H. 


43.—1799. 


ing. 
46. ———- br. h. Snap Dragon, bought of E. Brooke, 
Esq. was got by Collector; Fearnought, 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


No. Age. 
Spadilla, Fabricius, 1803 and *4, won 
four races at Richmond, Petersburg, 
&c. was sold 1805, to T. Bowyer, Esq. 
47.—1799. b.g. Duke of Limbs, (Experiment) by 
High Flyer. Purchased in 1800, won 
a race at Alexandria, and was sold to 
Howel Lewis, Esq. 
48.—1800. b. m. Britannia, got in England, by 
Pegasus; Peggy, (No: 41.) Was very 
fleet, but invariably bolted. 
49, ———-_ gr. f. Malvina, by Sterling ; Calypso, 
(No. 14.) 1803, sold to Messrs. Roberts 
& Lewis. 
ch. h. Harlequin, was bred by Genl. 
Philip Stuart, of Maryland, he was 
ot by Gabriel; Venitian, True Whig;. 
Sub, Old Yorick. 1803, won a sweep- 


50. 





one at Washington ; that was lost by 
accident. 
br. f Desdemona, bought of D. M. 
Randolph, Esq. got by Dare Devil; 
Lady 3olingbrook, by Pantaloon;Cades, 
by King Herod; Primrose, by Dove ; 
Stella, by Othello ; Old Selima, by the 
Godolphin Arabian. Exchanged her 
for the bl. running horse, Skyscraper, 
who was sent to Kentucky. 
b. h. Oscar, by Gabriel, the sire of 
Post Boy ; was bred by Gov. Ogle, of 
Annapolis; dam by Old Medley ; Pe- 
nelope, by Yorick. Was adistinguish- 
ed runner, he beat First Consul in a 
match, when he was deemed the best 
horse in America; ran a 2d heat at 
Washington, of 4 miles in 7’ 52”. Pur- 
chased of N. Luffoovough, Esq. 1808 ; 
sold to James Nabb, Esq. 1822. 
53.—1801. s. c. Surprise, by Americus ; Calypso, 
(No. 14.) 1802, sold to Col. Wilhans 
Alston, of S. C. 
b. c. Clermont, by Spread Eagle; Peg- 
gy (No, 41.) 1804, sold to Col. Als*on, 
of S. C. 
55.———m—=- b. h. Topgallant, bought 1804, of Mr. 
Clayton, got by Diomed ; Shark ; Har- 
ris’ Eclipse; Mark Anthony; Old 
Janus. A capital horse. 1804, ’5, ’6, 
he won eight races at Charleston, S.C. 
Petersburg, Richmond, &c. at Wash- 
ington won the first heat of 4 m. beat- 
ing Oscar, First Consul, and Floretta. 
1811, sold to Dr. Wm. Thornton. 
56.——— ch. h. Hamlintonian, bred by Mr. 
Hamlin, got by Diomed ; Shark ; Spot, 
by Apollo; Jenny Cameron. 1804 and 
’5, he won five races at Richmond, &c. 
Among others one at Fredericksburg 
4 m. h. running four heats, 16 miles. 
Hamlintonian and Topgallant were 
beaten at Washington two years suc- 
cessively, by Post Boy, the Maid of 
the Oaks, and Floretta, being out of 
order after their races in Virginia. 
br. m. Adeline, bought ef Turner Dix- 
on, Esq. 1805, was got by Spread Eagle; 
Whistle Jacket, Rockingham; Old 
Cub, Lady Northumberland. She was 
a distinguished runner, having in 1806, 
7, and ’8, won ten races out of eleven, 
b. h. Cupbearer, by Bedford ; Louisa, 
(No. 9.) Bought 1805, of J. Stith, 
ne 7 1806, won at Williamsburg, and 
sold him to Captain Graves, of Ken. 
Gestion, by Spread Eagle: Stella. 
1865, sold to Turner Dixon, Esq. 
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60.1802. gr. f. Julia, by Spread Eagle; Calyp- 
so, (No, 14.)—Sold to T. Peter, Esq., of 
George Town, D.C. 





stakes in Virginia, and. the first heat of} 
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61.—1802. b. c. Benyowski, by Americus ; Anvi- 
lina, (No. 29.)—Sold to John Snap, 


62.———— Hap Hazard—full brother to Snap 
Bragon by Collector—Won a race 
1805, and sold to Mr Brook. 

63.—1803. s. m. Selima by Spread Eagle.—Vira- 
go (No. 13.)—was sold to R. Worme- 
ley, Esq.—repurchased and sold to Dr. 
Wa. Thornton. 

64.—1804, ch. c. Trafalgar, by Mufti ; Calypso, 

(No, 14.)—Sold to Capt. Sayre. 

bl. m. Maria, by Shark ; bought of Col. 

Selden for $2500, as a brood mare ; 

she was a distinguished runner—that 

remained on the turf till 14 years old. 
gr. f. Marcia, bred, by John Hoomes, 

Esq.—was got by Arch Duke ; Celeri- 

ma by Celer—Medley—Fearnought— 

Othello—Spark—Queen Mab.-—1810 

lent to Mr. Milton in N. C. to breed 

from, on shares. 

. Musidora,’bred by John Hoomes, Esq.— 

was got by Arch Duke: Dare Devil, 

Clodino, Bolton—Sally Wright, by 

— sold to R. Wormeley, 

sq. 

Sir Archy, (Robert Burns) by Diomed ; 
out of Castinara, (No. 27.)—1808 run 
as a colt successfully at Washington, 
having the distemper.—Was sold to 
Ralph Wormely, Esq.—became a dis- 
tinguished runner, and was subse- 
quently sold for $5000.—Is now es- 
teemed the best horse in Virginia, and 
has produced more fine colts than any 
horse that ever stood in America. 

69.1806. gir. f. Roxalana by Selim, (No. 77.)— 
>a apie (No 48,) given to J. Tayloe, 

r. 

70.—1807. s. c. Hephestion, by Buzzard ; Castij- 
anira, dam of Sir Archy, 1809.—Sold 
untried to the Hon. J. Taylor, of S. C. 
for $1400. 

71.—1808. br. f. Castania by Arch Duke ; Casti- 
anira (No. 27.)—181], sold untried to 
Allen Jones Davie, Esq. of S. C. for 
$1500. 

72.—1809. s. f. Violante by Sir Peter Teazle— 
Selima, No. 63, sent to Dr. Aug. 
Brown, to breed from on shares. 

73.1811. s. f. Alexandria, by Alexander ; Ma- 
ria by Shark (No. 65.) sold to Dennis 
A. Smith, Esq. of Baltimore. 

74,—1812. br. f. Lady Lightfoot (Maria) by Sir 
Archy ; bl. Maria by Shark, 1815-—- 
won the sweepstakes $1800 at Wash- 
ington—two days thereafter on win- 
ning the first heat of three miles, was 
sold to Mr. Abner Robertson.—She 
became a distinguished runner, having 
won more than 20 races. 

s. c. Revenge, the full brother of De- 

fiance, by Florizel, was bred by Maj. 

J, Roberts—1815 was run successfully 

and sold to Gen. Ridgely. 

76.—1815. b.m. Miss Chance by Chance—Britan- 
nia (No. 48.) by Selim, No. 77. Now 
owned by J. T. 

77.——— Imported horses owned by J. T. as 
Stallions :—g. h. Selim an Arabian, 
presented by Murad Bey to the late 
Gen. Sir R. Abercrombie—after whose 
death he became the property of Com. 
Barron, of whom he was purchased.— 
Was sent to Maj. Groves in Kentucky. 

78.—1790. b. h. Gabriel, bred by Lord Ossory, 
was got by Dorimante ; High Flyer ; 
Snap, &c. A celebrated runner in 


65. 





66.—1805, 


67. 





68. 
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: England—having won fifteen races, 
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No. Age. and most dangerous portions of this almost un-[was very dangerous to the constitution ; and 


beating the best horses.—1799 was 
sent to J. T. by Mr. Reeves to be 
sold, but died soon after. 

79.—————- Young Sir Peter Teazle, (bred by 
Lord Stamford,) was got by Lord 
Derby’s Sir Peter Teazie ; Lucy by 
Conductor ; Lucy by Spectator ; Biank, 
Childers, True Blue, Cvpras, Arabi- 
an Bonny Black.—(See English Stud 
Book, page 178.) 

80,1810, Purchased the celebrated imported 
horse, Magic ; see the English Stud 
Book. 

$1—1811. Imported the b.h. Chance by Lurcher , 
a celebrated runner, who beat Sir So- 
lomon, and the best horses in England. 
(See English Stud.Book, and Racing 
Calendar.) 

N. B.—Such horses were bred by J. T.as are 
not otherwise expressed. The racing memoran- 
da have reference exclusively to such races as 
were run by J. T.—Those antecedent and sub 
sequent to his ownership, as the performances of 
Leviathan, Sir Archy, &c., are unnoticed.—J. T. 
chiefly retired from the turf in 1809, and ensir-- 
fy, so soon thereafter, as his horses could be dis- 
posed of, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER.’ 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Dear Sir, 

I send you herewith a Liverpool paper, con- 
taining an account of a lecture delivered, by Mr. 
W. Watterton, the re-publication of which, in 
your valuable Journal, may perhaps be useful— 
at all events, it is at your disposal. 

Your’s, &c. ROBERT GILMOR. 
3d April, 1824. — 
MR. WATERTON’S 
NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING SPECIMENS IN 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

From the Leeds Mercury of January 10.] 

n Thursday evening, the Philosophical and 
Literary Society of thi. place, was honoured with 
a lecture, by Mr. Charles Waterton, Esq., of 

alton-hall, the well known naturalist and tra- 
veller, on his new method of preserving speci- 
mens in Natural History. The disclosure of the 
secrets, by which this gentleman has kept in 
perfect preservation, the frnits of his arduous 
and paar | researches, and retained in the 
dead animal the vivid colours, the perfect 
symmetry, and animated expression of the living, 
must be regarded as an important era in science. 
Such isthe defectiveness of the old system of 
stuffing and preparing specimens, that no muse- 
um in the world can be considered as secure 
against the rapid progress of decay, or as pre- 
senting to the eye of the naturalist, real repre- 
ser.tations of the form and colours of the living 
animals. This truth has been admitted by the 
late Sir Joseph Banks, and other eminent natu- 
ralists, and such difficulties appeared to lie in the 


explored Continent. He has plunged into the/moreover, it could not be used in the new pro- 
depths of immeasurable forests, lying beneath|cess, on account of its soiling the specimens. Yet 
the equator, and peopled only by serpents andJit was possibie to prepare the specimens, so that 
wild beasts, where, adopting the habits of the/the ant or the moth would no more touch them, 
Indians, and profiting by their experience, he}than an Alderman would eat a haunch of venison 
has braved dangers which they dare not face,jafter it had been steeped in assafetida. Another 
sustained hardships they couid not endure, has|plan adopted to keep specimens, was to use the 
grappled with the serpent in his den, dragged|aromatic atmosphere: if a small piece of sponge 


the alligator out of the abyss, tracked the tiger 
to his haunts, waded through morasses to reach 
the water fowl, and scaled the crag of the eagle ; 
animated through all his toils and perils by the 
same spirit, which actuated Park, Burckhardt, 
and Ritchie, and which has led so many favorite 
sons of genius to their fate and to renown. The 
result of his dauntless perseverance is, that he 
has made himself master of a collection of spe- 
cimens in Natural History, incomparably superior 
to any other in the world, and has discovered 
methods of preserving animals, which bid fair to 
make them imperishable. When Mr. Waterton 
last returned from South America, in the year 
1821, he had intended to give a public explana 
tion of the secrets he had discovered. But the 


was put in a drawer where furs were kept, and 
a little spirit of turpentine was poured on it, all 
the insects in the drawer would die in half an 
hour. This, however, was only a temporary pre- 
servative, for the insects’ eggs would remain, 
and be hatched after the atmosphere had dissi- 
pated ; so that furs could not be locked up for 
many months together, without being destroyed 
by successive generations of the moth, Finding 
these methods defective, he next tried the wa/- 
nut juice, the bitterness of which made it disa- 
greeable to insects ; but this did not answer, and 
though he made a solution of aloes as strong as pos- 
sible, and washed the specimens with it, he found 
in afew monthsthatthe nsect had perforatedthem 
in every part. At last he hit upon the great nos- 












ums, which, being 


ungenerous treatment Mr. W. met with at the|trum—a mixture of alcohol (spirit of wine) with 
hands of Government, who when his dear-bought|corrosive sudblimate (perchloride of mercury,) 
specimens were detained at the Custom-house,| made very strong. This liquid was colourless, 
refused to allow them to pass without paying/and would not soil the purest specimens ; it was 
heavy duties, had so disgusted him, that he a spirit, and diffused itself rapidly through the 
relinquished his intention, and never made known'skin; it was antiseptic, and preserved from 
his plans, till they were unfolded on Thursday|decay; and of all poisons known, this was the 
last to the Leeds Philosophical and Literary So-|most deadly to insects, though it was not nearly 
ciety. Mr. Waterton had frequently been soli-/so pernicious to other animals. Being a spirit, this 
cited by Mr. Atkinson, the Curator, George|mixture diffued itself through and poisoned every 
Walker, Esq. of Killingbeck-lodge, and other)part of the specimen, so that nothing was left on 
members, to favour the Society with this inter-|which the insect could feed ; yet it did not in the 
esting disclosure, and he at length offered tojleast injure the colour or texture of the most de- 
come over for that purpose. He visited Leeds|licate specimen. (This Mr. Waterton proved, 
accordingly on Thursday , bringing with him}by immersing in the mixture some of his most 
namerous specimens of birds, beasts, fishes,}splendid birds, and a white ostrich feather, all of 
and reptiles, to illustrate his lecture. The mu-|which in less than an hour regained exactly their 
seum was already graced with a beautiful collec-/former appearance.) With this liquid he tho- 
tion of birds, from the tropics, which Mr. W./roughly washed the birds both inside and out- 
handsomely presented about two years ago. side, after which they would keep in any climate 

The lecture commenced at six o’clock in thejor situation ; the birds, tiger’s skin, &c. thus pre- 
evening, and lasted tiii after ten; and so lively|pared in 1812, were now as brilliant as at the 
was the interest excited, that the company,/moment when the operation was performed ; and 
which was numerous, and of the first respectabi-/the liquid was equally efficacious when applied 
lity, would cheerfully have remained for hoursjto all kinds of specimens—quadrupeds, birds, 
longer. He arranged his observations underjscaly animals, and insects.—To relieve, as he said, 








three heads, considering, 1st. The nature of pre-jthe dryness of these statements, Mr. Waterton 


served specimens ; how soon they perish by thejhere produced a large stock of Indian weapons,— 
moth ; and how necessary it is to prevent them|the bow, the lance, poisoned arrows, of various 


from falling into decay: 2d. The present de-jkinds, &c.the manner of using which he explained. 


mens for muse-}By means of these, the Indians in the interior of 
ed on wrong principles,|South America, who had neither powder nor 


is incapable of producing a good specimen : andjshot, killed their game, and obtained a subsist- 
3d. veeees method of his own invention. Asjence; and Mr. W. himself principally used them 


fective mode of preparing speci 







lege, he made natural hist 
Joseph Banks was pleased 


he was a stranger here, he begged leave to men-jin his expeditions into the forests and wilds, 
tion, that he was born twelve miles from this 


town, and that as soon as he left the Jesuits’ Col- 
his chief study. Sir 






The 2d. part of his subject was on the mode at 


resent in use of preparing specimens for museums. 
e declared it to be a had one, being founded on 


uently to applaud|totally erroneous principles. He had visited nearly 
his exertions, and that approbation encouragedjall the museums in Europe, and he must destroy 


le 













him in his address to the society that evening.|them all at a blow; they were quite in 
Under his 1st head, he observed that the moth|of producing one good specimen. He related an 
was the great enemy of all museums, as well asjamusing anecdote concerning the museum at Paris, 
of ladies’ furs, and muffs: yet there was in re-|where the superintendaat was astonished at the 
ality no reason why the specimens might not be/boldness of his censures, but ultimately became 
made to last as long as the table on which they/convinced of their justice, on comparing some of 
stood. Many ways had been tried to preserve}Mr. Waterton’s brilliant birds with the unshape- 
the specimens from this destructive enemy. Aj'y and faded specimens of that celebrated collec- 
preparation of soap and arsenick had been used,jtion. The present method, moreover, was very 
called bythe French, saven arsenetique ; but eve in transporting the specimens from 
this only preserved the skin: now every part of/different countries : a large animal, like an alli- 
a bird was food for insects ; in tropical climates,|gator to which he pointed on the table, when 
the ants devoured it, even to its legs and beak,jstuffed, as was customary, with oakum or tow, 
rate regions,the moth ate up its}would be enormously heavy and cumbrous ; 
his compound of soap and arsenickjwhereas the specimen before him was light and 


way of preserving quadrupeds (more particular- 
ly,) that the object had Segun to be despaired of 
as unattainable. Mr. Waterton, who from his 
boyhood had a strong passion, not only for 
hunting and shooting, but for preserving the 
fruits of the chase, has pursued the study of 
Natural History with all the ardeur of genius, 
and with unprecedented success. He has, seve- 
ral times, visited South America, for the mere 
pe of obtaining the finest specimens of 
irda, reptiles, and other animals, unimpaired by 
the igence or errors of the ignorant persons, 
th whose hands the ordinary specimens in 
our museums pass, His spirit of enterprisejand in tem 
has carried him into the wildest, most uphealthy, | feathers, 
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easy of carriage, being quite hollow, and capable 
of being separated into several parts for favility 
of removal. Add to this—that the mechanical 
part of preserving was generally very ill done. 


It was easy to dissect any animal, large or 
small, when the dissector was acquainted with 
its anatomy. Museums where presents were in- 
discriminately received, always contained a great 
deal of trash; and such institutions ought to 
have a person entirely devoted to their manage- 
ment. Mr. W. showed two birds of the same 
kind, one of which he prepared in 1812, and the 
other in 1820; the former he considered at the 
time very cleverly executed, and Sir Joseph 
Banks declared that it was the best skinned bird 
in Europe ; but it could not be compared for 
symmetry and expression tothe latter. He allu- 
ded to the ignorant persons, through whose hands 
ordinary specimens necessarily passed, who stuf- 
fed and stretched them, filled them with wires, 
and disordered their plumage—plumage which 
in life had been touched by nothing but the pure 
_ dew of heaven, or the soft breezes. For the pur- 
pose of dissection, a penknife and a hand not 
coarse and clumsy were required, and that was 
all ; any man might learn the art in a week: in 
stuffing, it merely required cotton for the birds, 
and a piece of wood the size and shape of a knit- 
ting needle. This wasthe mechanical apparatus. 
But if you wish, said Mr. W. to excel in this art, 
if you wish to be in ornithology, in the art of 
stuffing birds, what Michael Angelo was in sculp- 
ture, you must apply to profound study, and call 
upon your own genius to assist you; you must 
have a complete knowledge of bird anatomy,; 
must know exactly the form of the body, with all 
its proportions, the curves, expansions, and de- 

ressions of its shape : in a word, you must have; 
Promethean boldness to bring down as it were 
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some interesting anecdotes, and gave instructive 


remarks. 

He now came to the third part of his subject, 
in which he should explain (for the first time) 
his new system, and prove that it was the oniy 
one that would answer. He then stated some 
the principal defects of «he old system, especial- 
ly in the preparation of quadrupeds ; it was found 
that the nose, lips, and ears always shrivelled up 
like a mummy, on which account it was propos- 
ed by some tocut them off, and substitute wax for 
them. Before he went the last time to South 
America, he concurred with Sir Joseph Banks 
in thinking that it was impossible to remedy this 
great defect ; but as he lay in his hammock one 
night in the month of June 1820, a complete re- 
medy struck his mind, and it wasa mere simple 
deduction from facts and principles with which 
he had been familiar for 18 years. He did not 
sleep till he had killed an animal, tried the plan, 
and found it answer wonderfully well. The grand 
discovery, however, he had made previously ; it 
was the solution—alcohol and corrosive sublimate. 
This he communicated some years ago to the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences, who gave him at the 
time abundant applause ; but being for the most 
part chemists, and feeling as if they ought to 
have made the discovery instead of him, they 
evinced a spirit of jealousy, and submitted the 
plan to Mr. Bullock, the trading collector of 
museums, with whom it remained altogether 
unnoticed. Finding this, on his return from 
America, he broke off his correspondence with 
the society, and would never communicate with 
them more. He must state, however, that he 
could not fairly claim the entire credit of this 
discovery ; he made it first, it was true, many 
years ago, when he was yet a boy, but he laid it 
aside from fear of poisoning persons with the 
sublimate, and only resumed it on fincing that 


the fire of animation and life into your prepared/his friend Mr. Edmonstone, a gentleman well 
m poe Then it would be necessary to visit)known in the West Indies, and now of Cadross- 
the woods, the mountains, and the marshes, and/park, near Dumbarton, made use of exactly the 
to observe the feathered tribes, in their native/same mixture for his specimens, with success 
abodes,—the kingly eagle, the roguish pye, thejand without danger. His new plan for preserving 
pert sparrow, the lazy vulture, the gentle and/quadrupeds entire and in perfect shape, consisted 
amorous dove ; each of which had its character-|in the application of internal sculpture corrected 
istic expression, and that being lost it was no lon- by external sculpture. He cut away the gristle 
ger the same bird. Mr. W. then proceeded to/from the nose and ears, and removed every thing 
give several important instructions as to the pro-lfrom the body but the mere external skin: he 
cess of stuffing, and to expose the errors of the/then stuffed it as usual, and introduced a wooden 
present system. He said, that the feathers ought|/ skewer or needle, which he called a working iron, 
to be kept close and smooth ; that every bonelinto the inside, and thus pushed out the skin into 
should be taken out to the very beak, instead Of|precisely its proper shane. A difficulty, howev- 
leaving in, as it was usual, part of the skull ;ler, presented itself, as the needle would not work 
that wires should not be stuck into the birds, as pi amongst the oakum or tow with which 
neither their legs nor wings required it; thatthe/the animal was stuffed ; but it soon struck him 
orbits of their eyes which usually increased in/that chaff or sawdust would answer instead of 
size from the shrinking of the surrounding skin,|/oakum, and on trial he found that it succeeded 
should be reduced to their natural size by needle/ perfectly. Ata certain period after the skin was 
and thread before the eyes were inserted. If the/taken off, he found that it would obey the needle 
preparation was not made soon after the death oflimplicitly : before that period it was too soft, and 
the animal, the legs would shrivel, and the parts/after that period it was too stiff; but taken at 





pis: thickly covered with feathers would dry inithe precise time (which differed in different ani- 


ionately to the others. It was not won- 
derful then, that the specimens found in the most 
celebrated collections in Europe were all defec- 
tive. By his new plan, the specimens of quad- 







mals), the skin and hair received any shape or 
impression that might be wished. (Mr. W. here 
showed a cat’s head prepared last week, and con 

trasted it with that of a monkey done on the old 


rupeds were made perfectly elastic, hollow ayeteme the latter was shrivelled and disfigured ; 
th hout, and without wires, yet preserving/the former had all the expression of life, the 
the shape and expression of nature. He thenijins, nose and ears being perfect.) To form the 
advised that those who built noble edifices for|true shape of the nose, he introduced his working 
collections of natural history, should perfectliron at the top of the head, and to bring the 
their plans, by educating a man well, and sending} ears into shape, he introduced his iron through 
him to foreign parts oy aya specimens. As aithe nostril. To do this internal sculpture per- 
second interlude, Mr. W. here displayed a fine fectly, it was necessary to have a living animal of 
By ry of the toucan, with all the gay colours|the same species before him, in order that the 
of its beak and plumage preserved; a snake’s| muscles, features and limbs, might be accurately 
jaw; the poisonous fangs of a serpent ; and the|traced. (Mr. Waterton proved the complete 
teeth of a shark :—on each of which he related success of his plans, by exhibiting specimens of 
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jthe large ant-bear, the calman (alligator), the 


armadillo, the land turtle, the tarantula spider, 
the bittern, the partridge of Cayenne, &c. all of 
which were of the natural shape and colour, and 
seemed to glow with actual life.) When the 
preparation was complete, and the skin had as- 
sumed its form, he let out the sawdust through a 
hole in the foot, leaving the animal hollow. For 
greater convenience of package, he often separa- 
ted the animals into different parts, making the 
tail, limbs, &c. to fit on or take off at pleasure. 

By way of concluding the lecture, Mr. Water- 
ton requested Dr. Williamson, the Secretary, to 
read a few passages from his journal, on the na- 
tural history of the sloth (which has been grossly 
misstated by naturalists) and of the ant-bear, 
and describing the perilous conflicts he had in 
South America with a large serpent and a fero- 
cious calman or alligator, both of which he secu- 
red and killed, without injuring them as speci- 
mens. These passages, from their striking and 
eloquent descriptions, excited the highest inte- 
rest; and on the conclusion, three distinct and 
prolonged rounds of enthusiastic applause testi- 
fied the admiration of the audience for the skill 
and gallantry of their lecturer, as well as for the 
valuable services which his discoveries had ren- 
dered to science. 

—— ) SS 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


PROGRESS OF AMERICAN VINEYARDS. 
March 2d, 1824. 
Drar SiR, 

The demand for grape cuttings is becoming so 
great, that they cannot be supplied. It would 
therefore be a great object, to put those that are 
about cultivating the grape vine, in a way of in- 
creasing their chance four or five fold, which may 
be done in the way mentioned in the first page of 
the 3d volume of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Memoirs, by Timothy Matlack, Esq. I have 
referred you to the volume as I have not leisure 
to copy it. The same mode or nearly so, may be 
found in Speechly’s work on the cultivation of the 
vine—and also in Martin’s edition of Miller’s Bo- 
tanical and Gardner’s Dictionary. But I prefer 
Mr. Matlack’s mode, beginning at the top of page 
3, and ending near the top of page 7. By pub- 
lishing it in your American Farmer, and recom- 
mending it to the different patriotic printers of 
newspapers, to give it aninsertion. It would be 
the saving of thousands of dollars to the commu- 
nity, and increase the cultivation of the grape 
vine, four fold at least. ° 

I have a letter before me, written by a gentle- 
man on the eastern shore of Maryland, who in- 
forms me that Mr. Eichelberger*, near York, 
Pennsylvania, was offered $800 per year, for four 
acres of his vineyard. I have racked off my wine, 
and now have it fit for use, as much so, as new 
wine can be. It is beautifully fine and bright. 
There was 835 gallons put in the casks, and with 
leakage, evaporation, and lees, reduced it to be- 
tween 690 and 700 gallons—near 30 gallons of the 
wastage was by leakage—and from the lees I have 
one barrel of brandy, which bids fair to be very 
fine in time. 
ectfully. 

HN ADLUM. 


(* For an account of the progress of Mr. Eichel- 
berger’s vineyard, see 5th vol. of American Far- 
mer, page 251. It is there stated that vine dress- 
ers from France and Germany, who have seen 
Mr. Eichelberger’s vine yard, say that it is more 
flourishing and farther advanced for its age, than 
any thing of the kind that they have seen in Eu- 


Your’s, re 
J 








rope.J—£d. Am. Far. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
MAPLE TREE SUGAR. 
Washington, Pa. April 20, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

The honour done my hotch potch epistle of the 
6th of March, by publishing it, was quite unex- 
pected. It was really intended only for your own 
eye ; and contained as many notions as a yankee 
pediar’s cart. I am, however, gratified to find 
you view the sugar tree in the manner it truly 
merits, Itis one of “ heaven’s choicests gifts,” 
bestowed on our happy country ; but like many 
other blessings, shamefully abused. The farmers 
near this place sell nearly as much sugar tree, 
as hickory for fuel. It is equally valuable for this 
purpose. 

I know many families that make from twelve to 
sixteen hundred pounds of sugar annually, and 
some go over two thousand pounds. The force 
required is one man, one boy with a horse and 
small sled, to collect the water; with occasional- 
ly a little extra help. In many instances the fe- 
males of the family do all the work, except cut- 
ing and hauling the wood for fuel. A settlement 
in the northern part of Ohio, called the “ western 
reserve,” has justly obtained much celebrity for 
making large quantities of sugar. It is almost 
entirely settled by New Englanders, a people that 
know how to make the best of every thing. A 
friend, at my request, has written to his brother, 
who lives in that settlement, for correct informa- 
tion on this subject; which if obtained shall be 
forwarded to you. [ question much, however, 
whether any tree in the United States can exceed 
one that grows on the farm of Amos Walton, of 
West Bethlam Township, inthis county. The 
produce of this tree for the last three years was 
as follows: spring of 1822, thirty-five and one-half 
pounds; spring of 1823, twenty-four pounds ; and 
this spring twenty-nine and a half pounds; with 
a small portion of molasses each year. I had the 
above statement from a member of the family. 
Iam well acquainted with them, and know them 
to be very respectable. The tree is not of the 
largest kind, but has avery bushey top. It stands 
near the head of a spring, without any other trees 
near it. The quantity made in this county this 
season falls short about one fourth. The quality 
very good. -° 
I wish you to send me No. 46, of the 5th vol. 
of the Farmer, containing Mr. Bates’ admirable 
address. So many of my neighbours borrowed to 
read this address, that they have literally read it 
to rage * 

I am, your’s, &c. 
ALEXANDER REED. 


Doe 
From Accum’s Culinary Chemistry. 


ON KEEPING OF MEAT, 


AND BEST CONSTRUCTION OF LARDERS, PAN- 
TRIES AND MEAT SAFES. 


Larders, paritries and safes, for keeping meat, 
should be sheltered from the direct rays of the 
sun, and otherwise guarded against the influence 
of warmth. All places where provisions are 
kept should be so constructed that a brisk current 
of cool air can be made to pass through them at 
command. With this view it would be advisable 
to have openings on all sides of larders, or meat 
safes, which might be closed or peeeen according 
to the way from which the wind blows, the time 


of the day, or season of the year; they should 
be kept, too, with the greatest attention to clean- 
liness. It will be betteralso if the sides or walls 
of meat safes are occasionally scoured with soap, 
or soap and slacked quicklime.} 





Warm weatheris the worst for keeping meat ; 
the south wind has long been noted as being hos- 
tile to keeping provisions, Juvenal, in his 4th 
Satire, says: 

* Now sickly autumn to dry frost give way, 

Cold winter rag’d and fresh preserv’d the prey ; 

Yet with such haste the busy fisher flew, 

As if hot south-wind corruption blew.” 
A joint of meat may be preserved for several days 
in the midst of summer by wrapping it in a clean 
linen cloth, previously moistended with strong 
vinégar, and sprinkled over with salt, and then 
placing it in an earthenware pan, or hanging it 
up, and changing the cloth, or ringing it out 
a-fresh, and again steeping it in vinegar once a 
day, if the weather be very hot. 

he best meat for keeping is mutton, and the 
leg keeps best, and may with care, if the tempe- 
rature be only moderate, be preserved without 
becoming tainted for about a week ; during frost 
a leg of mutton will keep a fortnight. 

A shoulder of mutton is, next to the leg, the 
joint best calculated for keeping in warm weather. 

The scrag end of a neck is very liable to be- 
come tainted ; it cannot be kept with safety du- 
ring hot weather for more than two days. 

he kernels, or glands, in the thick part of the 
leg should be dissected out, because the inucous 
matter in which they abound, speedily becomes 
putrid, and then tends very much to infect the 
adjoining part. 

The chine and rib-bones should be wiped, and 
sprinkled over with salt and Penper, and the 
bloody part of the neck removed. In the brisket, 
the commencement of the Peeve process 
takes place in the breast, and if this part is to be 
kept, it is advisable to guard against it becoming 
tainted, by sprinkling a little salt and pepper 
over it: the vein or pipe near the bone of the 
inside of a chine of mutton should be cut out, 
and if the meat is to be kept for some time, the 
part close round the tail should be sprinkled with 
salt, after having first cut out the glanc or kernel. 

In beef the ribs are less liable to become taint- 
ed than any other joint; they may be kept ina 
cool pantry in the summer months for six days, 
and ten days in winter. 

The round of beef will not keep long, unless 
sprinkled over with salt. All the glands or ker- 
nels which it contains should be dissected out. 

The brisket is still more liable to become 
tainted by keeping ; it cannot be kept swect with 
safety more than three days in summer, and 
about a week in winter. 

Lamé is the next in order for keeping, though 
it is considered best to eat it soon, or even the 
day after it is killed. If itis not very young the 
leg will keep four or five days, with care, in a cool 
place in summer. 

Veal and Pork—a leg will keep very well in 
summer for three or four days, and a week in 
winter :—but the scrag end of veal or pork will 
not keep weli above a day in summer, and two 
or three days in winter. 

The part that becomes tainted first of a leg 
of veal, is where the udder is skewered back. 
The skewer should be taken out, and both that 
and the part beneath it wiped dry every day, by 
which means it will keep good three or four 
days in warm weather. he vein or “fifie that 
runs along the chine of a loin of veal should be 
cut out, as isusually done in mutton and beef. 
The skirt of a breast of veal should likewise be 
taken off, and the inside of the breast wiped, 
scraped, and sprinkled with salt. 
"eee 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


AND THEIR CURE, 
Fumigaiéion. The extrication of certain va- 





pours from njtre, salt, or other substance in in- 


—aneeee res 

fected stables, for the purpose of purifying them. 
Many preparations have been recommended for 
fumigation ; only two of them, however, appear 
to be worth notice. —1st. In a large dish of hot 
sand, place a cup or other vessel with some pow- 
dered nitre in it; pour upon the nitre a quantity 
of oil of vitriol, equal to half its weight. No 
person can remain in the stable while this pro- 
cess is going on, as the vapour which arises is of 
a very suffocating nature. To retain the vapour 
in the stable a suflicient time, the door, windows, 
and every aperture should be carefully closed.—2d. 
Instead of the nitre, put inte the cup a mixture of 
powdered magnesia, and common table salt, of 
each ¢qual parts ; upon this mixture povr half 
its weight of oil of vitriol, anc immediately af- 
ter leave the stable; as the fumes from this 
mixture are far more suffocating than the for- 
mer, but certainly more effectual. In one expe- 
riment, I found that the infectious property of 
glanderous matter was destroyed by being expos 

edtothis vapour. Before a stable is famigated, 
all litter, hay, dust, &c. should be swept out ; 
and the whole\ stable well cleaned. The rack, 
manger, and wood-work between them should be 
scraped, and thoroughly washed ; and the fumi- 
gation is to be made immediately after, while 
the wood is moist. [he following day the door 
and windows should be thrown open, and suffer- 
ed to remain so until the vapour is perfectly 
gone. 

Gall or Bile. A yellowish, bitter juice se- 
creted from the blood by the liver. In the hu- 
man liver, as well as in many quadrupeds, there 
is a reservoir, where it is deposited for atime, 
named Gall-bladder ; but this does not exist in 
the horse. The gall is conveyed by the biliary 
duct to the duodenum, or first intestine, where 
probably it is concerned in the separation of 
chyle from the digested food: and serves after- 
wards by its irritating or stimulating quality, to 
promote that peculiar motion of the intestines, 
by which their contents are gradually propelled 
towards the fundament. 


—— 
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Editorial Correspondence. 











Extract of a letter dated King Creek, 
S.C. April 2, 1824. 
Sir, 

During the last summer a fire was kindled in the 
evening in my garden ona small stage, which 
was kept burning in a blaze till bed-time. In con- 
sequence, vegetables in it were less annoyed by 
insects than in neighbouring gardens. Countless 
numbers of these little provoking invaders which 
the light seemed to put in motion, directed their 
flight towards the blaze, in which they met with 
sure destruction. By this cheap and easy method 
the mature and vigorous were destroyed, and their 
numerous increase checked. 

To keep meat and at the same time to preserve 
the juices during the summer months, I have re- 
sorted to various expedients. In all my intention 
has been defeated whenever the range of the 
thermometer has been above 72° on Fahrenheit’s 
scale. The summer heat here plays between 80° 
and 93°.* 1 have thought of a little apparatus 
that promises success in the most rarified atmos- 
phere, but workmen here are wanting to construct 
it. A description may not be uninteresting. It is 
a glass tub having a metal cover to fit with a 
screw, at the termination or lower part of the 
screw, a projection entirely around the tub of an 
inch in width, the upper surface of which to be 
a horizontal plane, on which a soft piece of leather 





* This is the excess of heat, and takes filace be- 
tween noon and 3 o’clock, P. M. generally. Lat. 





32°, W. 
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is to be fitted to cover the whole surface, so that 
the cover whemscrewed on will press upon it, the 
more effect to exclude the admission of air 
between the tub and cover. The centre of the 
cover to have a small opening over which an air 

ump is to be made fast—the opening to be armed 
with a valve to prevent regurgitation of air into 
the tub after its being emptied by means of the 

amp. The principle scarcely needs explanation. 

t is to protect the meat from the constant action 
of air, one of the agents necessary in the putre- 
factive process—the others* cannot act without it 
in this business. 

This little contrivance placed in a convenient 
apartment, may be visited at pleasure by the 
cook, who after one lesson would be qualified to 
attend it, will not only save labour and the ex- 
pense of salt necessary to keep meat in any other 
manner, but its juices and flavour will be retained. 
Its economy may be carried into the winter 
months. It is customary and necessary to salt 
pork, intended for bacon, 2 or 3 times to insure it 
from spoiling, besides the trouble of enpening 
on the weather becoming a little warm. One 
salting inthis tub will be sufficient, the air pumped 
out, and the meat then suffered to remain till the 
salt has penetrated through it. 

Sheuld the plan meet your attention it may be 
communicated to any enterprising mechanics to 
carry itinto operation. There is little doubt but 
it will well pay the undertakers. 

I would be thankful for a few seed of the sea- 
kale, or any others that you may have for distri- 
bution. Iam Mr ES &c. 

. M. LAFITTE. 


Extract of a Letter to the Editor dated, 
Duncanville, 10th April, 1824. 
Dear SiR, 

I send you a few of the sword beans—can send 
more if you wish.- If your indisposition be con- 
nected with dad digestion, I can state with some 
confidence the advantage of the use of Dr. Robert 
Anderson’s Scotch Pills, as they are called. 1 
take only one whenever necessary, at bed time. 
Avoid all acids, especially wine. Eat sa/¢t meat 
as a part of my breakfast. Butter in any form is 
poison to a weak stomach. Have meat dressed 
with nice hog’s fat instead of butter, and make use 
of as much mustard, so as to taste the same in 
each dish of coffee. 

Your’s, &c. 
J. S. BELLINGER. 


Cxecil County, 23d April, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

I am a sincere and true friend to Baltimore, 
convinced that her prosperity is all important to 
the state ; but she is herown worstenemy. The 
excessive prices demanded for every thing drives 
away people who would otherwise be valuable 
customers. Lower down the Chesapeake the 
merchants go to New York for their goods, and 
beginning at Elkton down to Easton, they chiefly 
purchase from Philadelphia. 

These are a kind of people governed by inter- 
est, not prejudice. Even the western merchants 
purchase their goods at Philadelphia, pay a heavy 
transit to Baltimore, from which they wagon to 
the west. Why not at once purchase in Balti- 
more and save the transit? because they cannot 
purchase as — 

They ask me from a dollar to $1 50 for fine old 
high proof whiskey. I have just procured from 
Philadelphia, 13 years old, 2° above 4th proof, 
for 75 cents. I am drinking very superior and 
genuine Madeira Wine by the quarter cask at $2 
50, such as I could not purchasé in Baltimore un- 





* Heat and moisture. 


der $4 or $5. What will be your fate with the 
Potomac Canal on one side and the Chesapeake 
and Delaware on the other, God only knows, but 
1 trembie for Baltimore. 

[It is important in every respect that we should 
know in what light we are viewed by others; as 
well for the removal of prejudice if it exist, as 
for the reformation of actual defects and abuses ; 
in this view we have published the preceding ex- 
tract from a gentleman whose age, experience, 
and opportunities of judging, bespeak respectful 
consideration for all he says.] #d. Am. Far. 





Chester, 29th April, 1824. 
DEAR Sir, 

“The cold and wet have very much retarded 
our agricultural work of the spring ; many of my 
neighbours have yet to begin, and many more have 
scarcely commenced their corn planting; grass 
crops and oats present a fine appearance general- 
lv, and the wheat crops, though they have not 
made a great growth fer the season of the year, 
almost universally indicate a healthful appear- 
ance, and an abundance remains in the earth to 
produce a very full harvest should its grand ad- 
versary (the fly} fail to visit us a little longer. 

If its ravages have commenced at all, it has 
conducted its operations so secretly as to avoid 
detection so far. 

That we may utterly escape is the hearty 
prayer of 

Your’s, &c. 


Extract of a letter from Charles Champion, 
Esg. near Blythe, Nottinghamshire, England, 
to the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Blythe, near Bawtry,; 24th Feb. 1824. 
“I take this opportunity of sending youa small 
quantity of Swedish, Globe Red and Green Tur- 
nip seed ; each I have proved to be of a superior 
quality—the Globe Red is the most proper for ear- 
ly eating ; the Green is excellent food for Spring, 
and so are the Sweeds.—I also send you a sample 

Barley of the best kind I ever grew—I had it 

from Wales—it ripens early, is very productive, 

and of superior quality ; for when made into malt, 
it affords the greatest extract.—You will like- 
wise find a sample of newly discovered Rye 

Grass—I have sown it a few years, and find it 

very valuable—the person of whom I purchased 

the seed, lives in Holderness; he discovered it 
ina very old pasture, which he had long remark- 
ed for its fruitfulnmess—he retails the seed at 
two guineas the strike, or bushel of 32 quarts ; 
it does not run into seed like the common Rye- 
grass, but spreads more upon the 

better acapted for feeding pasture. 


and three months, so well covered, and the beef 
sorich. I desired Barenger, the artist, to take a 
sketch of the baron before it was sent to the 
king, and which I at that time intended for you. 
I now beg your acceptance of the painting—It is 
done upon a correct scale of half a foot to an 
inch. I was obliged to leave town, for Sir 
Charles Morgan’s annual cattle show in Wales, 
before the beef was painted, or I would have ta- 
ken care and had it better cone.” 


——— 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE, 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered trom Upper Marlborough Inspection Ware- 
house, during the quarter, commencing on the 9th 
of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-four, 
and ending on the sixth of April, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-four. 











" Growth not . 
Domesti : RK 
growth. 4 nel spected. Total, 
Number in- 
spected. 0 - 
Number de- 
livered. 27 27 




















SCOTT & SASSCER, Inspectors. 
TREAsuRY OFFIcE, ANNAPOLIS, April 20, 1824. 
True Copty from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
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RECEIPTS. 

TO REMOVE THE TURNIP FLAVOUR FROM MILK 
_ _ OR BUTTER. 

Dissolve a little nitre in spring water, which 















a warm place. 


ground and i8jtion ; 
tainly is indulged with impunity, if not with 


keep in a bottle, and put a small tea-cup full in- 


to eight gallons of milk when warm from the 
cow. 


TO MAKE BRAN BREAD. 

To four pounds of best household flour, put 
two table spoonsful of small beer yeast, and half 
a pint of warm water ; let it stand two hours. in 
Add half a pound of bran, and a 
tea spoonful of salt ; make the dough with skim 
milk, or warm water; cover it up, and let it 
stand an hour. Put the loaves into warm dishes, 
and let them stand twenty minutes before they 
go into the oven. 

SLEEP AFTER MEALS. 

Itis a anes point, whether a short sleep 
after dinner be not useful for promoting diges- 
and in several countries the practice cer- 


“As I know you have the English Farmer’sjevident advantage ; besides that it seems to be 


Jourtal sent to you, you will have seen that Ijconsistent with the instinct of nature. 
sent a white steer, for exhibition as extra stock,/ever, 


It is how- 
only among a certain Class that the practice 


to the Christmas Cattle Show ; being one of thelcan be used with propriety ; and whoever adopts 
Stewards, I thought it was incumbent en me, tojit, ought to confine the indulgence to a short 
shew something, although it is expensive, the sleep of afew minutes. For, if it be continued 


great distance 


the king—the reason which induced me to do so, 
was, as the palace is supposed to be the empori- 
um of correct taste, I was desirous to establish 


the fact, that the early maturity of the Shortlallowable to the aged and delic 





reside from London. Yoa willjlonger, there arises more loss, from the increase 
have observed that I sent a Baron of my steer tolof insensible pe 


sated by all the 
digestion. 


pt ar than can be compen- 
vantages supposed to accrue to 


hose who use such a custom, which may be 


ate, ought to 


Horn, produces as fine flavoured beef as thejplace themselves in a reclining, not a hortzontal 
Hereford, double the age, and I have received a| posture ; because in the latter situation the sto- 
flattering acknowledgment from his Majesty’s}mach presses upon a part of the intestines, and 


Comptroller of his household. 

“1 saw my steer when slaughtered, as well as 
the one bred by the Marquis of Exeter, which 
won the early maturity prize, and he was got by 





the blood is consequently impelled to the head. 


WATER. 
The best water is that which is pure, light, 


a bull I sold to his lordship.—T wo more complete] and without any particular colour, taste or smell, 





aud beautiful carcases were never seen of their|Where water cannot be obtained pure from 
{aee—the one under three the other three years|springs, wells, rivers, or lakes, care should be 
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aken te deprive it of its pernicious qualities by 
boiling, and filtering, but most effectually by dis- 
tillation. Any putrid substances in the water 
may be corrected by the addition of an acid. 
Thus, half an ounce of alum in powder will 
make twelve gallons of corrupted water pure, 
and transparent in two hours, without imparting 
a sensible degree of astringency. Charcoal pow- 
der has also been found of great efficacy in 
checking the putrid tendency of water. To the 
same purpose, vinegar and other strong acids are 
well adapted. 
TO WARM A CARRIAGE OR SMALL APARTMENT. 
Convey into it a stone bottle of boiling water, 
or for the feet a single glass bottle of boiled wa- 
ter, wrapped in flannel. 


—, 6 0 
FROM THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, 





The following translation of an epigram of 
Philodemus, preserved in the Greek Anthology, 
shows that in one respect, at least, women have 
altered very little in a lapse of 2,000 years. 


While flush’d with wealth, what restless love possessed you ? 
But now you wisely cease to burn, when poor— 
Nunger your best, indeed, your only cure ; 

And that sweet girl of your’s, who oft caressed you, 

Ani by each fondest, dearest name address’d you, 

Will now with strange, and careless glance inquire, 

*< Good Sir, your name—whence are you he’s your sire ? 
There’s something foreign in your air, ?m sure.” 

The world will teach you, if you but attend, 
* He whohas nothing must not hope a friend.” 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, May 7, 1824, 





Sexeps, Specimens, Booxs, Maps, PaIntINGs, 
&e. &c. presented to the Editor of the American 
Farmer, for fpublick use and insfection with- 
in the last week. 

Bar.LEy—of excellent quality. Ryz Grass— 

a new and superior variety ; and the seed of three 

different kinds of tried and approved Turnips, 

presented by Charles Champion, Esg. a distin- 
guished agriculturist, near Blythe, Nottingham- 
shire, England.—Also, a painting of a BARON oF 

Beer, by him presented to his Majesty, George 

1V., Dec. 20th, 1825—weight 293 pounds ; length 

3 feet 6 inches; depth 2 feet. This bullock, of 

the improved short horn breed, gave 1466 pounds 

nett weight, at 3 yearsand 3 months, For further 

rticelars of all these, see extract from his letter 
in this number. And a portrait of the cele rated 
cow Nonpariel, in the possession of Lord Althorp. 

This cow at Colling’s sale brought 370 guineas. 

"A GEOLOGICAL AND AGRICULTURAL SuRVEY 
of the district adjoining the Erie canal, in the 
state of New York; part first, containing a des- 
cription, and geological profile, of the rock for- 
mations extending from the Atlantic to Lake Erie, 
running near the 43° N., latitude, and embracing 
9° of longitude, and a beautiful engraved view of 
the whole line of the canal, all taken by Amos 
Eaton, Esq. under the direction, and at the pri- 
vate expense of the honourable StrepHen Van 
RANSELLEAR, by whom they were presented to 
the Editor, together with a profile of rocks cross- 
ing part of Massachusetts, taken under the direc- 
tion of the same munificent patron of the useful 
arts. 

Oo An Encravine anp Compete History of 
the family and performances of the celebrated 
American Ectipsz, presented by N. Carrer, 
Esq. of New York. These publications may all 
be seen at the office of the American Farmer. 

7 Specimens from that veteran in the cause of 


agriculture, ELkanan Watson, Esq. of one head} Items or News, very scarce—there is in fact 
each of “WHITE AND RED FLINT WHEAT,” men- /*‘ nothing new under the sun.” 





tioned in number 4, page 27, with the following 
memoranda. 

i Since my letter of the Ist instant, two 
material facts have occurred on the subject 
of the celebrated white flint wheat, which I think 
proper to communicate, as I am on the wing for 
the north, for the summer; and feel it my duty 
you should possess full and correct information on 
that important subject. 

First.—A distinguished farmer of Cayuga coun- 
ty, near Auburn, Ira Hopkins, Esq. has just left 
me, and from him I am informed that the enclos- 
ed samples which he brought down are by no 
means equal to the quality he has sowed on four 
acres, and says it is unquestionably the finest wheat 
in the world, independent of its essential proper- 
ty of completely resisting the attacks of the fly. 

Second.—That the stem is soft as stated with 
the exception of 5 or 6 inches above the surface, 
which is as hard as wood, and thus Almighty God 
has blest man with this (tous) effectual guard 
against one of his most inveterate enemies, till 
now unconguerable; besides, the white wheat 
yields more per acre, and is heavier than any 
other. I cannot express how much I am gratified 
in having been the fortunate instrument of bestow- 
ing upon my country, in my old age, what the 
people of the west call a great blessing ; and in 
gratitude I am told they have named it after me. 

A box of CHEROKEE Rosz Cuttincs from 
Cuar.es E. Rowanp, Esq.—all distributed. 

jG” Woo..—Samples of very long wocl from 
S. Jaquys, Esq. of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 


. |from sheep lately arrived from the Texel. 


jG> Pampu_et from P, WETHERED, Esq. being 
an abstract of the proceedings which occurred at 
the two meetingsof the Provincial Agricultural S«- 
ciety, of Halifax, N.S. during the session of 1823. 

jG» Trustees Meetinc,.—A state of ill health 
at the time, deprived us of the pleasure of attending 
the last meeting of the trustees at the residence 
of Jacob Hollingsworth, Jr. Esq. on Elkridge ; the 
mortification we experienced personally, was ag- 

vated by the gratifying report of the meeting, 
rom those who were more fortunate, for we know 
of nothing more pleasing than to witness an asso- 
ciation of gentlemen farmers heartily co-operat- 
ing to improve the art, and elevate the character 
of the first and most useful applications of human 
labour and talent. We understand that at that 
meeting a committee was appointed, consisting of 
James Cox, B. W. Hall, H. V. Somerville, and J. 
S. Skinner, to procure the premiums, of appropri- 
ate pieces of silver plate, to be distributed con- 
formably to the scale as published in No, 2, page 
10; and to prepare and publish hand bills of the 
next exhibition. — 

It was resolved that the premiums to be given 
for tobacco, should be bestowed on the cultivator 
of the five hogsheads bringing the highest price. 

The next meeting of the Trustees is appointed 
for Wednesday next the 13th, at the residence of 
Samuel Owings, Esq. It is desirable that the 
board be organised and proceed to business by 
eleven, A. M. as important business will demand 
their attention—amongst other thingsthe appoint- 
ment of all the judges for the next exhibition. 

«cP To our numerous and liberal friends in the 
cotton growing country, we have the pleasure to 
announce our expectation of giving them in our 
next, a communication of great interest and va- 
lue, on the subject of the Rot in Cotton—with a 
specification of a Patent for the discovery of a 
means of preventing that destructive malady, 
hastening the maturation of the plant, and im- 
proving the staple of that valuable commodity. 








7 From all we can learn, the prospects for 


small grain crops are exceedingly promising. 
From the National Intelligencer of the 6th inst, 

In the Senate, the Tariff Bill is yet on the tapis. 
With regard to its ultimate fate, in a modified 
shape in the Senate, much is supposed to depend 
on the arrival of the new Senator from Illinois, 
who is said to be daily expected. 

The proposed duty on foreign distilled spirits, 
has been stricken out of the Tariff Bill by a vote 
of 28 to 18. 

The U.S. steam galliot Sea Gull, with 4 barges 
in company, was mes on the 16th of April, off 
the Table Land of Mariel, S.S. W., distance eight 
leagues. The officers and crew were all well, 

rn 0 ae 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE— carefui- 

} collected every Thursday, for the American 

armer. 


No variation in the prices this week, except in 
the following articles, which are a little higher. 
Flour, $5 75 to $6—Wheat, $1 22 to $1 25.— 
Best White, $1 30. 

Tosacco.—<A crop of 8 hhds, tobacco, made by 
Dr. S. B. West, of Prince George’s County, sold 
by Alex. Miller for $5, $15, $18, and $25. 
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The Uultivator 


Which I introduced to the notice of the pa- 
trons of the American Farmer some time ago, 
has now been on trial for two years, and has 
gave entire satisfaction, and in some neighbour- 
hoods has gone into very general use, in so much, 
that I sold last season about two hundred of those 
implements. If applied before the corn or tobac- 
co getstwo grassey it is the best substitute for the 
plough, and much more expeditious, as it will 
cultivate and completely pulverize the soil of a 
row of corn at one round, and does the work much 
better in dry weather, as it does in a very small 
degree reverse the soil in its operation. I have 
now on hand an extensive assortment of those im- 
hlements of small and large size, of excellent 
workmanship and materials, which I offer for 
sale. Also, 200 bushels of seed buckwheat and 
millet, and harvest tools generally. Garden seed 
and implements as usual, at my store near Pratt- 
street wharf, Baltimore. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
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Ppomestic Eeonomy. 


INVITATIONS TO DINNER. 


In “ the affairs of the mouth” the strictest punc 
tuality is indispensable ; the GasTRONOMER ought 
to be as accurate an observer of time, as the As 
TRONOMER. The least delay produces fatal and 
irreparable misfortunes. 

Almost all other ceremonies and civil duties 
may be put off for several hours without much 
inconvenience, and all, may be postponed with- 
out absolute danger. A little delay, may try the 
patience of those who are in waiting; but the 
act itself will be equally perfect and equally valid. 
Procrastination sometimes is rather advantageous 
than prejudicial. It gives time for reflection ;— 
and may prevent our taking a step which would 
have made us miserable for life; the delay of a 
courier has prevented the conclusion of a conven- 
tion, the signing of which might have occasioned 
the ruin of a nation. 


If from affairs the most important, we descend 
to our pleasures and amusements, we shall find 
new arguments in support of our assertions. ‘The 
putting off a rendezvous, or a bal!, &c. will make 
them the more delightful. To Ache, is to enjoy. 

“ Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 
The anticipation of pleasure warras our imagina- 
tion, and keeps those feelings alive, which pos- 
session too often extinguishes. 
“Tis expectation only makes us blest ; 
“ Enjoyment disappoints us at the best.” 

Dr. Johnson has most sagaciously said: ‘“* such 
is the state of life, that none are hupfppy but by the 
anticipation of change: the change itself is noth- 
ing; when we have made it, the next wish, is 
immediately to change again.” 


However singular our assertions may have at 
ig appeared to those who have not considered 

ic subject, we hope by this time we have made 
converts of our readers, and convinced the “* ama- 
teurs de bonne chere” of the truth and importance 
of our remarks; and that they will remember, 
that Dinner is the only act of the day which can- 
not be fut off with impunity, for even FIVE MI- 
NUTES. 

In a well regulated family, all the clocks and 
watches should agree ; on this depends the fate 
of the dinner; what would be agreeable to the 
stomach, and restorative to the system, if served 
at Two o’clock,—would be uneatable and indiges- 
tible at A QUARTER PAST. 

The dining room should be furnished with a 
good going clock ; the space over the kitchen fire- 

lace with another, vibrating in unison with the 
ormer, so placed, that the cook may keep one 
eye on the clock, and the other on the spit, &c. 
She will calculate to a minute the time required 
to roast a large capon or little lark, and is equally 
attentive to the degree of heat of her stove, and 
the time her sauce remains on it—when to with- 
draw the bakings from the oven, the roast from 
the spit, and the stew from the pan. 

With all our love of punctuality, the first con- 
sideration must still be, that the dinner “se well 
done, when ’tis done.” 


It is a common fault with cooks who are over- 
anxious about time—to overdress every thing— 
the guest had better wait than the dinner—a lit- 
tle delay will improve their appetite ;—but if the 
dinner waits for the guests, it will be deteriorated 
every minute ;—therefore the host who wishes to 
entertain his friends with food perfectly well 
dressed, must, while he most earnestly endea- 
vours to impress on their minds the importance of 
being punctual to the appointed hour,—still al- 
tow his cook-—her quarter of an hour’s grace. 

VoL, 6.—8., 





The old adage that “the eye is often bigger 
than the belly,” is often verified by the ridiculous 
vanity of those, who wish to make an appearance 
above their fortune—nothing can be more ruinous 
of real comfort than the too common custom of 
setting out a table, with a parade and a profusion, 
unsuited not only to the circumstances of the host, 
but to the number of the guests ; or more fatal to 
true hospitality, than the multiplicity of dishes 
which luxury has made fashionable at the tables 
of the great, the wealthy—and the ostentatious,— 
who are often, neither great nor wealthy. 

Such excessive preparations, instead of being a 
compliment to our guests, is nothing better than 
an indirect offence; it is a tacit insinuation, that 
it is absolutely necessary to provide such delica- 
cies—to bribe the depravity of their palates, when 
we desire the pleasure of their company—and that 
society now, must be purchased, at the same price 
Swirt told Popr, he was obliged to pay for it in 
Ireland—*“I should hardly prevail to find one vi- 
sitor, if I were not able to Rice him with a bottle 
of wing.” 

When twice as much cooking is undertaken as 
there are servants, or conveniences in the kitchen 
to do it properly—dishes must be dressed long 
before the dinner hour, and stand by spoiling— 
the poor cook loses her credit, and the r guests 
get indigestions—why prepare for eight or ten 
friends, more than sufficient for twenty or thirty 
visitors; “exough is as re asa feast,” anda 
prudent provider, who takes measure of the ap- 
petites, instead of the eyes of his guests, may 
entertain his friends,—three times as often, and 
ten times as well. 

It is your SECOND CouRSES—ridiculous variety 
of Wines, Liquours, Ices*, DessErts, &c.— 
which are served up to feed the eye—that over- 
come the stomach, and paralyze digestion, and se- 
duce “children of a larger growth” to sacrifice 
the health and comfort of several days,—for the 
baby-pleasure of tickling their tongues for a few 
minutes, with trifles and custards'!! &c. &c.. 

“INDIGESTION will sometimes overtake the 
most experienced epicure ;—when the gustatory 
nerves are in good humour, hunger and savoury 
viands will sometimes seduce the tongue of a 
“grand gourmand” to betray the interests of his 
stomach, in spite of his brains. 

The clotht should be laid in the parlour, and 
all the paraphernalia of the dinner table complete- 
ly arranged at least an hour before dinner time. 

The cook’s labour will be lost, if the parlour 
table be not ready for action, and the eaters ready 
for the eatables—which the least delay will irre- 
parably injure:—therefore the Gourmanp will 
be punctual for the sake of gratifying his ruling 
passion ;—the Invacip, to avoid the danger of 
encountering an indigestion from eating ill-dressed 
food; and the Ratrionat Epicure, who happily 
attends the banquet with “ mens sana in corfiore 
sano,” will keep <he time not only for these strong 
reasons, but that he may not lose the advantage 
of being introduced tw the other guests. He consi- 
ders not only what is on the table,—but who are 





* Swilling cold soda water immediately after 
eating a hearty dinner, is another very unwhole- 
some custom. 

t Le grand sommelier, or CHIEF BUTLER, in-for- 
mer times was expected to be especially accomplish- 
ed in the art of folding table linen—so as to lay 
his napkins in different forms every day—these 
transformations are frarticularly described in 
Rose’s Instructions for the ere of Mouth. 
* To pleat a nupfikin in the form of a cockle-shell 
double.” — In the form of—hen and. chickens” — 
‘shape of two cafons in a frye”—or “ like a dog 
with a collar about his neck”—and many others 
equally whimsical. 








SSS 
around it ;—his principal inducement to leave his 
own fire side, is the charm of agreeable and in- 
structive society, and the opportunity of making 
connexions, which may augment the interest and 
epjoyment of existence. : 

t is the most fileasing fart of the duty of the 
master of the feast, (especially when the guests 
are not very numerous,) to take advantage of 
these moments to introduce them to one another, 
naming them individually in an audible voice, and 
adroitly laying hold of those ties of acquaintance- 
ship or protession which may exist between them. 

his will much augment the pleasures of the 
festive board,—to which it is indeed as indispen- 
sable a prelude as an overture to an opera: and 
the host will thus acquire an additional claim to 
the gratitude of his guests. We urge this point 
more strongly, because, from want of attention 
to it, we have seen more than once, persons whom 
many kindred ties would have drawn closely to- 
gether, pass an entire day without opening their 
lips to each other, because they were mutually 
ignorant of each other’s names, professions and 
pursuits. 
To put an end at once to all ceremony as to the 
order in which the guests are to sit, it will save 
much time and trouble if the master of the house 
adops the simple and elegant method of placing 
the name of each guest in the plate which is in- 
tended for him. This proceeding, will be of 
course the result of consideration, and the host 
will place those together who he thinks will bar- 
monize best. 

Le Journal des Dames informs us, that in seve- 
ral fashionable houses in Paris, a new arrange- 
ment has been introduced in placing the company 
at a dinner table. 

The ladies first take their places, leaving in- 
tervals for the gentleman; after being svated, 
each is desired to call on a gentleman to sit beside 
her; and thus the lady of the house is relieved 
from all embarrassment of etiquette, as to rank 
and pretensions, &c. 

But without doubt, says the Journalist, this me- 
thod has its inconveniences. 

“‘It may happen that a bashful beauty dare not 
name the object of her secret wishes, and an acute 
observer may determine, from a single glance, 
that the edected is not always the chosen.” 

If the party is large the founders of the feast 
should sit in the middle of the table, instead of 
at each end,—thus they will enjoy the pleasure of 
attending equally to all their friends—and being 
in some degree relieved from the occupation of 
carving—will have an opportunity of administer- 
ing all those little attentions which contribute so 
much to the comfort of their guests. 

If the GuEsts have any respect for their Host, 
—or prefer a well-dressed dinner to one that is 
spoiled, instead of coming Aalfan hour afier, they 
will take care to make their appearance a guartcr 
of an hour before the time appointed. 

The operations of the cook are governed by the 
clock,—zhe moment the roasis, Sc. are ready, they 
must go to table, if they are to be eaten in per- 
fection. 

An invitation to come at Frve o’clock, seems 
to be generally understood to mean Six; Five 
PRECISELY, half fast five ; and NOT LATER THAN 
Five, (so that dinner may be on the table within 
ten minutes after, allowing this for the variation 
of watches,) Five o’CLOcK EXACTLY. 

Be it known to all loyal subjects of the empire of 
good living, that the CommitTrexE or Taste have 
unanimously resolved, that ‘an invitation toETA 
BETA PI must be in writing, and sent at least 
ten days betore the banquet—and must be answer- 
ed-in writing, (as s00n as frossible after it i# recviv- 
ed )—within twenty four hours at latest” —~<pe- 





cially if it be not accepted—then, in addition to 
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the usual complimentary expressions of thanks, 
&c. the best possible reasons must be assigned for 
the non-acceptance, as a particular pre-engage- 
ment, or severe indisposition, &c. 

Nothing can be more disobliging than a refusal 
which is not grounded on some very strong and 
unavoidable cause, except not coming at the ap- 
pointed hour ; “‘ according to the laws of convi- 
viality, a certificate from a Sheriff’s Officer, a 
Doctor, or an Undertaker, are only the‘ pleas 
which are admissible. The duties which invita- 
tion imposes, do not fall only on the persons in- 
vited, Dut like all other social duties, are recip 
rocal.” 

Mt is the least punishment that a blundering ill- 
bred booby can receive, who comes half an hour 
after the time he was bidden, to find the souft re- 





they prefer—for as they cannot all be choosers— 
you will thus escape making any invidious distinc- 
tions. 

A dexterous Carver], (especially if he be pos- 
sessed with that determined enemy to ceremony 
and sauce, a keen appetite,) will help half a dozen 
people in half the time, one of your would-be- 
thought polite folks wastes in making civil taces, 
&c. to a single guest. 

It would save a great deal of time, &c. if 
PouLtRY, especially large turkeys and geese— 
were sent to table ready cut up. 

Fisu that is fried, should be previously divided 
into such portions as are fit to help at table. 





A prudent carver will cut fair; and observe an 
equitable distribution of the dainties he is serving 


choose soup—fish, &c. or what particular part} 


moved, and the fish cold: moreover, for such an|out—and regulate his helps, by the proportion 

offence, let him also be mu/cted in a pecuniary! which his dish bears to the number he has to 

penalty, to be applied to the Funp FOR THE BE-'divide it amongst,—taking into this reckoning, the 

NEFIT OF DECAYED cooks. This is the least quantum of Appetite—the several guests are pre- 

punishment that can be inflicted on one whose,sumedto possess. — 

silence, or violation of an engagement, tends to) « Study their genius, caprices, gout— 
aralyze an entertainment, and to draw his friend) « They, in return, may haply study you ; 

into useless expense. ** Some wish a Pinion, some prefer a Leg, 
BoiLEav, the French satirist, has ashrewd ob-| “Some for a merry-thought or Sidebone beg: 

servation. on this subject. ‘‘I have always been; “ The wings of Fowls, then slices of the round,— 

punctual at the hour of dinner,” says the bard,, “ The trail of Woodcock, of Codfish the sound. 

“* for I knew. that all those whom I kept waiting) “ Let strict impartiality preside— 

at that provoking interval, would employ those “Nor freak, nor favour, nor affection guide.” 


I once heard a gentle hint on this subject, yiven 
to a bluemould fancier, who vy looking too long at 
a Stilton cheese, was at last completely overcome 
by his eye exciting his appetite, till it became 
qvite ungovernable and unconscious of every thing 
but the mity object of his contemplation ; he be- 
gan to pick out in no small portions the primest 
parts his eye could select from the centre of the 
cheese. 

The good-natured founder of the feast, highly 
amused at the Ecstacies each morsel created ip 
its passage over the palate of the enraptured 
gourmand, thus encouraged the perseverance of 
his guest—** Cut away, my dear sir, cut away, use 
no ceremony, I pray :—I hope you will pick out 
all the best of my cheese—THE RIND and the 
ROTTEN will do very well for my wife and fa- 
milu ! !” 

Half the trouble of WAITING AT TABLE may be 
saved, by giving each guest, two plates, two 
knives and forks, two pieces of bread, a spoon, a 
wine glass, and atumbler, and placing the wines 
and sauces, and the MaGazINnE oF TasTE, asa 
dormant, in the centre of the table; one neigh- 
bour may then help another. 

Dinner tables are seldom sufficiently lighted, 
or attended—an active waiter will have enough 
to do, to attend upon half a dozen active eaters— 
there should be half as many candles as there are 
guests—and their flame be about 18 inches above 





unpleasant moments, to sum up all my faults. From the Baxqusrt. 
Bo1Leav is indeed a man of genius—avery honest’ “The guest who wishes to insure a hearty wel | 
man ;—but that dilatory and procrastinating way come, and frequent invitation to the board of 
he has got into, would mar the virtues of an An- hospitality, instead of unblushingly demanding ot| 
gel.” the fair hostess that the prime “‘¢it 511” of every 
There are some, who seldom keep an appoint- dish be put on his plate—must receive, (if not) 
ment ;—we can assure them they as seldom with pleasure—or even content) with the liveliest, 
**’scape without whipping”—and exciting those expressions of thankfulness whatever is present 
murmurs which inevitably proceed from the best ed to him,—and let him not forget to praise the 
regulated stomachs,—when they are empty and cook, and the same shall be reckoned unto him 
impatient to be filled. even as the praise of the mistress. 
he most amiable animals, when hungry, be-| “ Never intrust a Cook- Teaser with the impor- 
come ill-tempered,—the best friends will employ tant office of Carver,—or place him within reach! 
the time they are kept waiting, in recollecting of a sauce-boat. These chop-house cormorants, 





and repeating any real faults we have,-—and at- 
tributing to us a thousand imaginary ones. 

Ill-bred beings, who indulge their own caprice,| 
regardless how they wound the feelings of others, ' 
if they possess brilliant and useful talents,—may 
occasionally be endured as convenient tools ;-~but 
deceive themselves sadly, if they possess all the 
wisdom, and all the wit in the world,—they fancy 
they can ever be esteemed as friends. 


MANNERS MAKE THE Man. 

Good manners have often made the fortune of 
many, who have had nothing else to recommend, 
them :—Jii manners, have as often marred the: 
hopes, of those who have had every thing else 
to advance them. 

These regulations — appear a little rigorous 
to those phelgmatic philosophers, 
** Who, past all pleasures, damn the joys of sense, 
* With rev’rend dulness, and grave impotence ;” 
and are incapable of comprehending the impor- 
tance (especially when many are invited) of a 
truly hospitable entertainment: but genuine con- 
noisacure in the science of good cheer, will vote us 
thanks for our endeavours to initiate well-disposed 


amateurs, 
CARVING. 

Ceremony, does not in any thing, more com- 
monty and conipletely triumph over comfort, than 
in the administration of ** the honours of the table.” 

‘Those who serve out the loaves and fishes sel- 
dom seem to understand, that he fills that situa- 
tion best,—who fills the plates of the greatest 
number of guest, in the least proportion of time. 

To effect this, #// the filates and send them 


are, generally, tremendously officious in serving 
out the loaves and fishes of other people,—for, | 
under the notion of appearing exquisitely amia- 


who, 


“Critique your wine, and analyze your meat, 
Yet on platn pudding deign at home to eat,” 


ble—and killingly agreeable to the Guests—they 
are ever on the watch to distribute themselves— 
the dainties-- which it is the peculiar part of the 
Master and Mistress to serve out, and is to them 
the most pleasant part of the business of the ban- 
quet,—the pleasure of helping their friends is 
the gratification, which is their reward for the 
trouble they have had in Bo non the feast: 
such gentry are the terror cf all good housewives ; 
—to obtain their favourite cut—they will so un- 
mercifully mangle your joints,—that a dainty dog 
would hardly get a meal from them after,—which 
managed by the considerate hands of an old house- 
keeper, would furnish a decent dinner for a large 
family.” 





tin days of yore “Le Grand Ecuyer Tran- 
chant,” or the Master CARVER, was the next of 
ficer of the mouth in rank to the “* Maitre d’ 
Hotel,” and the technical terme of his art, were 
as singular as any of those which ornament 
“ Grose’s Classical Slang Dictionary,” or “ the 
Gipsies Gibberish ;” the only one of these old phra- 
see now in common uee is, *“* cut the TuRKEr,”’— 
we are no longer desired to disfigure a Peacock” 
—“ unbrace a Ducx”—“ unlace a Coner?— 
“tame a CraB”—“ tire an Ecc” —and “ spoil the 
Hen,” tc. &%c.—Scee instructions for the officers 


the table —our foolish inodern pompous candela- 
bras, seem intended to tiluminate the ceiling, ra- 
ther than to give light on the plates, &c. 


AGRICULTURE. 














{It has been seen in page 3 of this volume, that 
the “ Agricultural Society of the Valley” at 
a meeting at Winchester, in Virginia, resolved 
to have recorded in the American Farmer, 
such of the papers as might be read at their 
meetings, as might be deemed worthy of pre- 
servation, and promulgation, for the informa- 
tion and use of their brother agriculturists.— 
In execution of that resolution, we have given 
in this number, a paper on the culture of In- 
dian Corn, from the pen of William Barton, 
Esq. vice-president of said society ; and shall 
continue to publish such as may be put into our 
hands, until the whole shall have appeared in 
one connected series, ]—Zdit. .4m. Fnr. 
PAPERS 

Read at the last meeting of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley, and by request of said Soci- 
ety, communicated for frudblication in the Ame- 
rican Farmer. No. 1. 

Dear Sir,—Some weeks since, I expressed 
my intention to communicate to the Society of 
the Valley, the system pursued by the Messrs. 
Pratts, of New York, in the cultivation of corn, 
which was attended with such extraordinary 
success. 

In October, 1821, they broke up to the depth 
of nine inches, a field containing three acres, 
which had been fifteen years in meadow. In the 
ensuing spring, they ploughed it twice, and har- 
rowed it three times, by which process it was 
fully prepared for drill furrowing. These drills 
were formed by turning two furrows together, 
the lines of the coulter running atthe distance of 
eighteen inches. The drill being thus opened, 
and partially filled with manure, the earth is then 
returned to its original situation. An intermedi- 
ate furrow, distant nine inches from each of the 
exterior ones, is prepared in the same manner. 

Upon the loose earth returned into these furrows, 
is planted the corn. The grains are deposited 
six inches apart, so that if each grain produces 
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each stalk will stand at the several distances of 
six and nine inches from the most contiguous ones. 
Leaving an interval of three and a half feet, 
(which space is sufficient to admit the plough 
and other implements of cultivation,) three other 
adjacent rows are prepared in the same manner 
asthe above, and so on, throughout the whole 
extent of the field. Thus, upon every space of 
five feet in breadth, stand three rows of corn; 
and it may be readily calculated, that upon one 
acre there will stand one hundred and thirty-six 
rows, each row consisting of four hundred and 
fifteen stalks ; making the aggregate of fifty-two 
thousand, two hundred and ninety stalks per acre. 
Now, imagine that three-fourths of the stalks 
will attain such a degree of perfection, as to pro- 
duce one ear of corn only, and each ear affords 
but a single gill, you will have the quantity pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Pratts. That this arrange- 
ment may be perfectly understood, I annex a 
plate of the field, which is here designated by 
the letters A, B, C, D, 
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The drill is made by two furrows, which open 
it to the width of 18 inches: Srowsof corn toa 
drill, 1 upon each edge, and 1 in the middle. 
These rows consist of a kernel dropped every 6 
inches. 

To this lot the Messrs. Pratts applied 144 loads 
of manure, and although this will at first appear 
to be an expensive and laborious system of culti- 
vation, yet, when we recollect the prodigious 
quantity of provender, as well as of merchanta- 
ble corn which results from it, we must regard the 
proprietors as having been fully compensated for 
the labour and expense of tillage. Ona former 
occasion, the product of this spot was stated to 
have been 5024 bushels; andit may now be pro* 
per to repeat that the fact is supported by the 
most satisfactory and unequivocal evidence. 

The Messrs. Pratts unite with almost every 
farmer of the north, with whom I have conversed, 
in recommending deep fall ploughing for corn. 
In addition to this, they advise shallow planting, 
with the preservation of a level surface during 
its cultivation. These opinions are not founded 
merely on theoretical reasoning—they are the 
result of repeated and successful experiments. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith, (a gentleman to whom I feel 
indebted for much useful information) vice-pre- 
sident of the society of which the Messrs. Pratts 
are members, describes the soil they cultivate, as 
one in which clay predominates ; but as the ad- 
jacent country is generally sandy, it is not impro- 
bable that this also enters into its composition. 


Some will probably doubt the propriety of ex- 
pending so much labour and manure, on so small 
a surface; but I trust they will suspead their 
opinion on a subject of so much importance to the 
agriculturist, until they have given it a fair and 
experimental investigation. if, by reducing the 
labour and expense of cultivating fifty acres, to 
the limits of ten, we receive the same quantity 
of produce, we have forty acres to appropriate 
to other purposes, or to reserve for future culti- 
vation. And, although there may be. a possibi- 
lity of pursuing too expensive a system of culti- 
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vation, this should certainly not operate as an 
apology for that hurried and inefficient mode of 
cultivation which never repays the labourer even 
for his trouble. From what I have heard and 

rsonally observed in our own county, I would 
azard the assertion, that the corn made by nine- 
tenths of our farmers, cost them more than the 
market price of the commodity. 

Your’s very respectfully, 
WILLIAM M. BARTON. 

Hon. Hugh Holmes, President. 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 

Glauber’s Salt, Sulphat of Soda. This is an 
inconvenient purgative for horses, on account of 
the large quantity that is required to produce any 
considerable effect. The best mode of giving it 
is to dissolve about a pound and a half in a pail 
of water, and allow the horse no other liquid un- 
til he has drunk it; which he will generally do 
in the course of a day. Cattle are purged by a 
smaller quantity than horses ; the dose for a cow 
is from twelve to sixteen ounces dissolved in 
gruel. 

Gravelling. A bruise in the foot from gravel 
being lodged between the shoe and sole ; this 
most commonly happens near the heels, and par- 
ticularly to horses that have corns. The shoe is 
to be taken off, and the horn covering the bruised 
part pared away carefully, so that when the shoe 
is put on again, the tender part may not receive 
any pressure. The same object may often be 
accomplished merely by hollowing the shoe. 
Should matter form, the horn must be pared 
away so as to give it free vent, and the part after- 
wards dressed with a solution of blue vitriol or 
Friar’s balsam. When the bruised part is very 
tender and inflamed, a poultice should be appli- 
ed. 


Grease. An inflammation and swelling of the 
horse’s heels, sometimes extending upwards, even 
tothe knee or hock joint. On examining the 
part, it will be very hot and tender. These 
symptoms are soon followed by a discharge of 
stinking matter from the heels. The disease 
most commonly attacks the hind legs, but the 
fore-legs also are Hable to it- The animal ap 
pears to suffer considerable pain, and when first | 
moved he suddenly catches up the affected leg, | 
(when it is the hind leg) as if he were cramp-| 
ed, and keeps it in that position a short time, 
hopping about, when forced to move, upon the 
opposite leg. This he often does also when both 
hind legs are affected, drawing up that which is! 
most painful. Grease is generally a local disease, 
but it sometimes appears to depend on general | 


ced by various causes: it is usually ascribed to, 
a foul habit of body ; and bleeding, purging, and | 
rowelling, are the remedics commonly employed; 
but Mr. R. Lawrence very justly observes, that 
this mode of treatment is not always attended 
with success, and he considers debility in the 
system to be generally the original cause of 
Grease, though other circumstances may concur 
in its production. Debility, he observes, may 
arise from directly opposite causes, viz. repletion, 
and exhaustion. ‘The healthy state ot all ani- 
mals is constituted by a due and regular circula- 
tion of the blood, and a uniform maintenance of 
the natural evacuation of the body. Whatever 
disturbs any of these functions will produce 
debility. n a full plethoric habit, the ves- 


sels which are appropriated for the circulation of 
the blood become oppressed by being overloaded, 
and are thus rendered incapable of performing 





legs, (particularly the hind-legs,) which by their 
situation are most remote from the centre of circu- 

lation, and through which the blood has to return 
in Opposition to its own gravity, become swelled 
for want of the accustomed absorption. On the 
other hand, when the horse is lean and emaciated, 
either from a want. of a sufficient quantity of nu- 

tritive food, or from excessive labour, the circula- 
tion of the dlood will be languid from a deficiency 
of stimulus, and bebility will naturally ensue. 
In addition to either of the above mentioned 
causes, he thinks the following may be given as 
collateral promoters of the disease; viz. the 
season of the year, unnatural confinement in the 
stable, the acclivity of the pavement of the stall, 
cutting the hair off the heels, and want of proper 
exercise and cleaning. Inthe winter season, at 
which period the grease is most prevalent, the 
insensible perspiration of the body is neither 
so regular nor so profuse as in the summer ; 
but nature generally provides against this de- 
crease by increasing the discharge of urine, and 
the expiration of vapour from the lungs; and 
this mode of expulsion would be fully sufficient 
for the purposes of the animal economy, if the 
horse remained in a state of nature. But it is far 
different with him ina domesticated state, in 
which he is alternately exposed toa cold and 
warm atmosphere, as he is within and without 
the stable. The secretion and evacuation of 
urine are disturbed in their process by forcing 
him to proceed in his labour at the moment 
when the fullness of the bladder stimulates him 
to discharge its contents ; and though the perspi- 
ration may be increased to an excessive degree by 
exercise, yet it will be found, that the result of 
excessive labour and perspiration will be a pro- 








|portionate debility ; whereas the insensible per- 
spiration is a tranquil and imperceptible evacua- 
tion carried on, without putting nature to the 
expense of any corporeal powers. The bad ef- 
fects arising from the foregoing causes are consi- 
derably aggravated by confinement to one situa- 
tion, probably 18 hours out of the 24. The 
pavement of the stall being on an ascent, will 
throw three fourths of the weight of the body 
on the hind legs, and will also distress them 
by the toe being placed upon higher ground than 
the heel, whereby the ligaments and membranes 
are kept constantly distended. Under these un- 





|favourable circumstances the legs swell, a rup- 


ture of the skin eventually takes place, and a 
serious discharge ensues, which by exposure to 
the atmosphere acquires a fetid and acrimonious 
quality. As the disease advances, the part af- 
fected becomes extremely sore and irritable, so 
as to give excessive pain to the animal when he 
moves the limb ; at the same time the excoriation 
spreads, Gestroys the roots of the hair, and cre- 


or constitutional derangement. Grease is produ-jates a chancrous or pustulous induration of the 


skin, understood in farriery by the appellation 
of Grapes. I have been induced to give Mr. 
Lawrence’s explanation at some length, because 
it appears to possess the merit of being ingenious 
and original. According to Mr. Feron, grease is 
often produced by sudden changes from cold to 
heat. “If,” says he, “a colt is taken from 
grass and immediately kept in a warm stable af- 
ter having been used to the severity of the atmos- 
phere, he then gets the disorder. When old 
horses are troubled with the grease, we shall 
find that their feet have been exposed first to 
cold and afterwards to heat, as when they have 
been ia cold water or snow for some time, and on 
coming into the stable have a large bed of straw 
or perhaps hot dung to stand upon. This sudden 
transition from cold to heat, produces a weakness 
of the legs, particularly in the skin; when in- 
flammation and cracks, similar to chilblains in 





their office ; hence debility takes place, and the| 


the human subject, take place, and are called 
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the grease in horses.” The cause to which Mr. 
Feron ascribes grease is certainly a very com- 
mon one ; and it cannot be disputed, that grease 
may take place under two very different states of 
the body, viz. general weakness from excessive 
exertion, aided by local causes, and plethora from 
over feeding and insufficient exercise ; and it is 
probable, that the declivity or slope of the ground, 
on which the horse stands, may, by throwing an 
undue proportion of his weight on the hind- 
legs, contribute to the production of the disease. 
If a horse when attacked with grease is .n good 
or decent conditiun, has no appearance of weak- 
ness, and particularly if the pain and inflamma- 
tion are considerable, bleeding is certainly pro- 

r; and after cleaning the affected parts, a 

rge saturiue poultice should be applied. If the 
horse is in any degree costive, a mild purgative 
should be given; if not, I would rather advise 
the use of mild diuretics, in the form either of 
balls or powders, When the poultice has been 
properly applied for a few days, the inflammation 
will generally be lessened considerably, and then 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN COT- 
TON CULTURE. 





[Agreeably to the expectation announced to our 
southern readers in the last number of the 
American Farmer, we have been favoured with 
a copy of the following circular, by an eminent 
planter to whom it was addressed. The name of 
the patentee in this case is already familiar to 
our readers, as the author of the essays on flax, 
husbandry, and other communications of great 
interest and value; and in this case the impor- 
tance of the subject is of itself sufficient to gua- 
rantee prompt attention, fair experiments, and 
a candid exposition of the results; which, we 
need not say, we shall be very happy to record 
in the American Farmer. For description of 
the engraving see page 62. 


CIRCULAR, 
‘ City of Washingion, 6th May, 1824. 
IR, 





The importance of the subject will, I trust, au- 


copious and rapid flow of sap, a correspondent in- 
crement of wood, and a constant succession of 
flowers and capsules; a portion of which do not 
arrive at maturity. Now ifthe circulation of sap 
is stopped in its descent through the bark, it must 
necessarily be subjected to less violent action up- 
on any excess of stimulus, and more perfect ela- 
boration in the branches and foliage, by a pro- 
tracted exposure to light, heat and other influen- 
ces of the atmosphere ; while the leaves, exer- 
cising their proper functions, perspire or evapo- 
rate the excremeatitious and aqueous parts; the 
remainder thus modified, or prepared for organi- 
zation, is absorbed and evolved by the flowers 
aud capsules; rendering them at all times vigo- 
rous and able to withstand the vicissitudes of sea 

sons, the action of insects, and to repel the for- 
midable parasitic tribe that float in the atmos- 
phere, ready to fix upon weak or diseased vege- 
tation, and complete its destruction. Moreover, 
the plant being, in a great measure, deprived of 
the means of propagating the vivifarous or wood 
progeny, its energies are directed to the ovifia- 





some mild astringent lotion may be useful, as ajthorize the liberty I now take to address you ;—|rous or sexual; accordingly the main force of 
solution of alum, either alone or mixed with/being impelled by a motive of no less force, than} vegetation is employed toincrease and perfect the 
white vitriol, or sugar of lead, vinegar, and wa-/a full conviction that I have discovered an im-jcrop. 
ter. In confirmed or inveterate cases of grease, provement in the management of the Cotton} You will now understand, Sir, that the improve- 
where the hair about the affected part stands/PLant, by which the malady called the rot, so!ment before stated, consists in obstructing the 
erect, and the matter which is discharged ap-joften destructive to the hopes of the planter, and ‘circulation of the sap in its descent through the 
pears somewhat like dark coloured or dirty wa-/that hitherto seems to have baffled all attempts to' stem or branches of the Cotton Plant, without de- 
ter, and has a peculiar fetid smell ; and when|/arrest its ravages, may be prevented—the matu-|teriorating the Alburnum or Sap-wood—that this 
the anima! at the same time seems to suffer great|/ration accelerated, and the crop increased ;—|may be effected by an annular excision of the 

in, suddenly drawing up the leg as if it were|withal so economical in the execution, as to pro-|cortex and /ider, or outer and inner barks.—And 
seized with spasm when he attemps to move ; I|mise general utility. And as it is desirable to in-|the process on which I rely for the most efficient 
have found the following lotions speedily effect a|spire confidence in the efficacy of the process by|and economical application of the discovery, is 
cure, after emollient poultices and fomentations/affording fractical inferences before proceeding to| with an instrument I denominate a DEcoRTICA- 
had been tried without affording any relief, I)the simple details, I crave your attention to the/Tor, that will, at a single operation, decorticate 
wish to observe, however, that it may be prudent following remarks, that are intended to elucidate\a cylinder or annular strip oF the bark, and com- 
to try the effect of emollient or soothing applica-|the principles upon which the discovery is found-|pletely detach the same, leaving the Alburnum 
tions before the lotions are resorted to. In vol./ed, and exhibit the rationale of the effects of its/entirely bare; and can be managed with such 
iii. p. 231, of the Veterinary Medicine, two cases/application. facility, that a common labourer, it is believed, 
are described, in which the lotions speedily and) On examining the staple of mature Cotton with| will be able to operate upon one or more acres in 





completely succeeded. ar that the filaments|a day. This instrument has some resemblance 

to the common forceps, in each limb of which are 
two knives of an elliptical form, for making the 
horizontal incisions, set parallel, and at such dis- 


LT.otion No, 1. 
Corrosive sublimate, two drachms: 
Muriatic acid, four drachms ; 


a high magnifier, it will ap 
are tabular, having lateral pores or ce/ls, com- 
municating with the longitudinal tubes, and con- 
taining an unctuous substance, which must be ex- 





Water, one pint. tracted or decomposed before the article can be/tance as the width of the excision may require ; 
In one case that has since occurred, some blue/made to receive a permanent dye;—a due and/between each and in the centre, is fixed an incisor, 
vitriol was added, and it appeared to have a good/regular secretion of this unctuous matter is deem-/for making the vertical cuts, having its edge at 
effect. As grease seldom occurs in a well mana-/ed essential to the health and vigour of the cap-/right angles, and even with the edges of the 
ged stable, it is but reasonable to infer, that it is/sule or pod—-When those minute vessels in the}horizontal knives. The operator grasps the stem 
generally produced either by negligence or im-/green and tender filaments become ruptured or|with the instrument, and by a gentle pressure, 
proper treatment. Watering a horse at a pond/greatly distended, a morbid state of action‘en-| which a spring between the handles enables him 
or river, or washing the legs in winter, certainly/sues, which may be considered as the predispes-/to regulates, the strip to be removed, is divided 
contributes to its production. Painful ulcers orj/ing cause of the rot; and a further investigation|on each side, when dy turning the instrument 
cracks in the heels are sometimes a consequencejof the physiology of the Cotton Plant will lead|round the stem, the horizontal incisions are com- 
of grease; these should at first be poulticed,/to the conclusion, that this cause is induced and|pleted, and by the same operation the incisors 
and afterwards dressed with some astringent./the disease excited, by an excess of stimulus or|detach the bark. ‘To prevent an accumulation of 
Should fungous excrescences or grapes arise injundue absorption of crude aqueous sap—promot-|bark between the knives, that would obstruct 
the heels, they may either be destroyed by meansjed by sudden changes of temperature, copious|their operation, or consume time in removing, 
of caustic, or cut off with a knife: the part isjrain, especially after drought, or extreme luxu-/|sfrings are fixed at each end on a level with their 
afterwards either to be dressed with some mildjriance. Thus affected, the proximate cause may |edges, and extending to the incisor, where they 
caustic or escharotic, or seared with a hot iron./be imputed to a peculiar humid state of the at-|give way on a slight pressure ; when that ceases, 
The strictest attention to diet, regimen, and|mosphere—to the action of insects or other ex-/they return to their former position and throw off 
cleanliness must be observed during the whole/ternal agents. the bark. For a more particular description of 
treatment of grease, and gentle exercise must be} Each species of the Cotton Plant generally cul-|this instrument, you are referred to the American 
persisted in. The best diet on these occasionsitivated in the United States, and of necessity! farmer, in which, by the patriotic and friendly 
will be cut grass, clover, lucerne, vetches, or/treated as an annual, may be found in climates/exertions of John S. Skinner, Esquire, of Balti- 
carrots, or sweet hay and bran mashes, with a/more congenial, or where indigenous, a fersisting|more, the indefatigabie Editor of that invaluable 
moderate quantity of corn if the horse appearsjplant, capable of production for several years.|vehicle, a fac simife, or drawing of full size, with 
weak. He should not be tied up in the stall but/The Alburnum or Sap-wood, comprising the en-|ample references for its construction, will shortly 
stand loose while in the stable, or be turned out/tire stem, with the exception of a small portion/appear. 
in some dry paddock or field during the day,/of pith, although the product of our short sea-| It will readily occur to you that the results of 
when the weather is favourable. The stable|sons, has a firm texture, and is replete with a|sing/e experiments in Agriculture, often prove no 
should be kept perfectly clean and well aired,|variety of tubes, through which the sap ascends|more than what relates to a single season, to one 
but not too warm. The best means of prevent |from remotest fibres of the roots to the leaves,|soi/, one climate, and one mode of culture ; and 
ing grease isto give the horse regular exercise,/and descends through the bark. In this capaci-|the axiom may be applied to the present subject, 
with a proportionate quantity of good oats andjous vascular system, owing to the dwarf stature} which opens a field where great uncertainty of 
sweet hay, to dress him well, and especially tojof the plant and other causes, a powerful capilla-|data must necessarily exist. It is from this con- 
keep his legs and heels dry and clean, and tojry attraction is ordinarily excited ; producing‘a]sideration, Sir, that I am imduced to solicit chat 


avoid the extremes of heat and cold. . 


s 
; 
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the merits of the discovery may be submitted to 
the test of varied and multiplied trials, under your 
auspices, the approaching season ; and with great 
deference offer some suggestions as an outline for 
your government. 

The first and most impogtant point to be ascer- 
tained, is the period most suitable to obstruct the 
sap, in order to promote the highest state of im- 

rovement in the crop, and at the same time 
effectually guard against the ro¢—For this pur- 
pose a number of rows in a cotton field should be 
appropriated expressly for experiments ;—com- 
mencing with one row when the flower buds ap- 

ar on the first tier of branches—with the next 
when the petals of the flowers on those branches 
are first expanded; continuing to decorticate 
other rows successively at every marked stage of 

owth, till the crop approaches to maturity— 
eaving untouched, alternate plants in each row, 
as standards for comparison. There may possi- 
bly be periods when the bark will not peel freely; 
in that case the operation should be deferred till 
it can be easily and completely detached, so that 
no fibre be left to connect the circulation ; nor 
should there be any shoots or branches permitted 
to remain between the roots and the excision, 
unless they are also decorticated. 

Should you be disposed to extend the operation 
to acres or fields, the period I shall assume as 
most likely to produce the desired results is, when 
the plants are in full foliage, having the most part 
of the flower buds formed, that may be expected 
to come to maturity, and before the fecundating 
process has generally commenced ; as the organs 
of fructification will be greatly invigorated, and, 
of course, fewer abortive pods, 

The necessary width of the excision of bark, 











presents for the next enquiry ; and on this point 
so much depends upon the luxuriance of the plant 
and the period when decorticated, that experi- 
ence only can determine. It will be inexpedient 
to expose more of the Alburnum than necessary ; 
and probably one-fourth of an inch may be as 
sumed as the medium, to prevent a union of the 
barks and a restoration of the circulation, before 
all the benefits from the process are realized. 


I would further request, that your attention 
may be directed to plantations where no danger 
is apprehended from the rot, particularly to the 
black seed species, which, though not affected by 
that malady, except in peculiar situations or in 
consequence of long continuance of wet weather, 
is subject to a rust that destroys the foliage, caus- 
ing the pods to shrink or perish; and also to a 
blight that shews itself in dark spots on the cap- 
sules; these, by what ever more correct names 
they may be distinguished, are both active mem- 
bers of the ferasitic family—the effect of a dis- 
eased state of the vessels and not the cause. And 
probably may be repelled by the increased vigour 
imparted by decortication. 


It should be kept in view that the black seed 
species is more disposed to produce wood than the 
green, especially on deep carbanaceous soils, 
such as ewamfe and marshes ; indeed so much so, 
as to become very unproductive from its exube- 
rance and profusion of woud buds. There are 
strong reasons for concluding, that this disposi- 
tion may be changed, and flower buds produced 
much more abundantly if the plants were decor- 
ticated at an early period, or as soun as there was 
sufficient stamina in the stalk to bear the opera. 
tion. The prospect of an accelerated maturation 





will, I trust, elicit attention to decorticate this 
species even on the sea islands. 

As you may be unprovided with the instrument 
above described before the season for operatin 
commences, one of the following description 

resume may be conveniently within your reach. 
nsert into a haft the blades of two knives a 
quarter of an inch apart, or the width that may 
be necessary, having their edges parallel and 
even. With such an instrument two horizontal 
incisions are made at the same time; when the 
operator should divide the strip by one or two 
vertical cuts, and children might follow and de- 
tach the bark with their fingers. Although this 
method will require more than double the labour, 
and, without great care, less likely to be well 
performed than with a decorticator properly 
constrncted, yet it is believed that considerable 
progress may be made in a day. 

It remains to be stated that Letters Patent 
have this day been issued according to law, grant- 
ing me the exclusive right tothe improvement 
Sere announced, And I hereby give you a li- 
cense to make use of said improvement to any 
extent that may suit your pleasure or convenience, 
for and during the present season. At the close 
of which, namely, after the first day of Novem. 
ber next, I shall be ready to receive overtures 
and to treat for the disposal of the right of said 
improvement, either for the State in which you 
reside, for Districts, or to individuals. 

With sentiments of high respect and conside- 
ration, I am, Sir, 

Most faithfully your’s, 
SAMUEL WYLLYS POMEROY. 

. Of Brighton, Massachusetts. 

ft) — 
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THE DECORTICATOR. 


Fig. 1, on each limb of which A. A. two knives 
of an elliptical form, B. B. are fastened by screws 
as better seen in fig. 2, for making the horizontal 
incision, set parallel and at such distance as the 
width of the excision may require; between 
each end in the centre is let in by a dovetail 
incisor ©. figure 3, for making the vertical cuts, 
having its edge at right angles and even with 
the edges of the horizontal knives. The opera- 
tor grasps the stem with the instrument, and by 
_a moderate pressure, which a spring between the 
handles enables him to regulate, the strip to be 
taken off is divided on each side, when by passing 
the instrument round the stem, the horizontal 
incisions are completed, and by the same opera- 
tion the incisors detach the bark. Syrings D. D. 
fig. 3. are attached at each end between the elip- 
tical knives, and extending to the incisor. They 
give way on a slight pressure, and when that 
ceases, return to their former position and throw 
off the decorticated bark, which would otherwise 
accumulate between the knives, and obstruct their 
operation or consume time to keep them clear; 
the springs anc incisors in fig. 3, are exhibited 
above the elliptical knife mere/y to give a more 
distinct view of each of them. 


—D ES 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


CULTIVATION OF VINES. 
Mr. Fessenden, 


S1r,—Perhaps there is nothing relating to our 
common gardening, in which people more gene- 
rally err than in the manner of cultivating melons, 
cucumbers, and other running vines. I allude to 
the practice of having too many plants grow in a 
hill, As far as my observation has extended, it 
appears to be the common practice to suffer as 
many as from four to ten or twelve vines to grow 
ina hill. ‘This, 1 believe,is an error. One good 
thrifty vine in a hill, I am satisfied is generally 
enough. I have been confirmed in this opinion, 
by seeing within a year or two, the effects of a 
few experiments on the subject. 


Sometime in August, 1822, I visited a friend in 
Salem, who had two considerable water-melon 
fields. One of them was cultivated the usual way, 
that is in hills about three and a half feet distant, 
and with several vines in a hill. The other was 
planted in hills eight feet distant, each way, and 
but one vine in a hill was suffered to grow. Both| 
fields were well manured, and in good order: but 
the difference in the crop was as great as in the 
manner. of their cultivation. In the first mention- 
ed field'the melons were of an ordinary size and 
quality, and the vines were much blighted. In 
the other ficld, where the hilis were eight feet 
apart, the vines had no appearance of blight up 
on them, and the melons at that time, though'they 
were not fully grown, were much the Jargest | 
ever saw. When they were gathered, as I have 
since been informed, one of them weighed above 
forty pounds, and several between thirty and forty 
pounds each.* 


I seldom succeed in raising good melons, owing 
as 1 have supposed tothe unsuitableness of the 
soil, it being of a wet, cold nature which causes 
them to blight. In consequence of this difficulty 
in bringing them to perfection, I have frequently 
wholly omitted planting them, although they are 
to mea realluxury. But the last season I was in- 
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duced to plant a few similar to those I saw in Sa- 
lem. My water-melon hills I had about eight feet 
apart; my musk-meions four, and I suffered but 
one vine to grow ina hil}. Notwithstanding the 
season was very unfavorable, having frequent 
sudden showers, accompanied with wind, which 
blew the vines in every direction, yet my melons 
were very good,some of them the best I ever raised. 

The advantage to be derived from having vines 
grow single, is I believe nearly as great, respect- 
ing the cultivation of cucumbers as of melons. 

A neighbour of mine, who is very curious in 
these things, last season, took me into his garden 
to see the effect of an experiment of his. He had 
planted his cucumbers in two rows of hills, ma- 
nured alike, In a part of them he had let but 
one vine grow in a hill, in a part two, and in 
another part three or more vines ina hill. At 
that time, where there was but one in a hill, the 
vines were very flourishing, ail the leaves green, 
the cucumbers very fair, and he assured me that 
he had gathered from them as many, as from the 
same number of hills that had three or more vines 
ina hill. That part containing two vines in a hill 
was visibly different, they appeared less luxuri- 
ant than those of but one; and in that part con- 
taining three or more vines in a hill, they were 
apparently on the decline, the leaves had mostly 
become yellow and some of them black. 

Perhaps it may be thought that eight feet a 
part is a great distance for water-melon vines ‘o 
grow and singly too; but when it is considered 
that a single vine, in a rich soil, will extend over 
a rod or even more of ground, I think it must ap- 
pear rational that ina rich soil it is not too great 
a distance. Doubtless in a light sandy or gravel- 
ly soil, lightly manured, half that distance may 
be preferable. Po. oe eRe 

Franklin, April 23, 1824. 
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[Ae the turnip sowing season apfifiroaches, the fol- 
lowing will command attention.]} 





ON THE CULTURE OF TURNIPS. 

Sands and sand loams are peculiarly adapted to 
the culture of thisroot. The county of Norfolk, 
which is one of the most improved agricultural 
districts in England, has acquired its high repu- 
tation, in a measure, by its turnip crops. Cattle 
are winter fattened upon them invariably, with 
the aid of straw, or sometimes a little hav. The 
soil of that county was very similar, originally, 
to the pine district between the Cahoos and 
Coeymans. But our hard winters prevent our 
using this root with English economy—TZvhere 
they are left in the field, and drawn daily as they 
are wanted. Here they must be housed or buried, 
before the frosts set in. Notwithstanding this 
objection, I am satisfied, from four yeas’s expe- 
rience, that they may be cultivated by us with 
great profit, as a cattle food, particularly the 
Swedish sort, or ruta baga. 

The flat turnip of which the green and red top 
are varieties, is raised with very little trouble, 
anc with me have been invariably a. second crop. 

I have sown them after wheat, rye, peas, and 
flax, witha Single ploughing, with and without 
manure, with uniform success. J have sown from 
the 20 July to the 10th August, broadcast, at the 
rate of one ponnd of seed to the acre—generally 
hoed them once ; and the medium crop has been 
about 200 bushels per acre. Zhe later turnips 
are grown the better they are for the table. 

The ruta baga requires more labour in raising, 
and better compensates for it. I plough twice 





*® These were the melons noticed in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, vol. i. fiage 63, and cultivated by 
Mr. Were. 


and harrow; about the first of !nly, the ground is 
thrown into three feet ridges, by turning two fur- 
rows back to back—The manure is then drawn 








out, and thrown with a shovel into the furrows, 


about six rows being dunged at a time. The 
‘manure is covered, by reversing the ridges, as 
soon as practicable ; and when the whole field 
is finished, a light one horse roller is passed 
over lengthwise, which flattens the ridges and 
pulverizes the lumps.gfhe seed is then immedi- 
ately dibbled in one foot apart. A man will make 
the holes, and 2 boys of ten or twelve years old, 
will drop the seed, and cover two acres a day. 
One to four seeds are put into each hole. I pre- 
fer the dibble to the drill, on account of the 
greater facility of cleaning the crop, and because 
a dibble can be made in two hours by any farmer, 
and consequently costs nothing. When the 
plants are well up, 1 pass the cultivator between 
the rows, and hand hoe the ridges, for which the 
skim hoe is far preferable to the common hoe. 
If the ground is not very foul, they are as easily 
hoed as an equal quantity of Indian corn. As 
soon asthe roots are aslarge as a goose quill, I 
thin them so as to leave but one plant in a place, 
and fill up vacancies by transplanting. After this 
the cultivator is passed through them once or 
twice, and the weeds, if any, on the ridges, taken 
out, with the hoe or the hand. The product has 
been from 400 to 600 bushels. To preserve the 
roots, dig about one foot deep upon the side ef a 
hill, leaving the bottom inclining, and sufficiently 


,@road each way to be able to pile in the space, 


in the form of a cone, 100 bushels. Place the 
roots in it, and bring the top to a point as far as 
practicable. Cover with straw, and then dirt. 
Vhey will bear considerable frost without injury. 
Take care to dig a trench round the mound to 
turn off the water. In March, or perhaps Feb- 
ruary, you may break though the frost and take 
out the roots, lay them on your barn floors, and 
cover them with hay or straw: from whence 
they may be fed to cattle. 

he ruta baga is fed without cutting, toneat cat- 
tle ; abushel aday, with straw is enongh for amilch 
cow. To fat cattle they may be given in greater 
quantity, though never so many as to occasion 
continual looseness. Hogs will feed and fatten on- 
them; cut small, they are remarkably fitted to 
fatten sheep ; and the horse.once accustomed to 
them, will prefer them to his grain. For all ani- 
mals, they are improved by steaming or boiling. 
In the north they are improved by steaming or 
boiling. In the north of England, it has been 
stated, that stage horses are kept upon steamed 
ruta baga, without grain. A gentleman in Dutch- 
ess, wintered more than fifty hogs upon them 
thus prepared, and the swine cid well. 

My experience with the Globe, and Scotch 
yellow turnips, is not sufficient to enable me to 
speak satisfactorily of their culture; but I have 
both kinds growing Juxuriantly. 

4 J. BUEL. 
J. ALEXANDER Esq. Sec’ry 
of the Albany Co. Agricultural Society. 


———<e> () ae ——— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Washington City, May 4, 1824, 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Enclosed you have an account of a most inter- 
esting race. The presence of mind and courage, 
and skill, exhibited by the rider of Aratus, (whose 
name ought to be given; for black or white, bond 
or free, he deserves to be known) and the emula- 
tion and sagacity of the noble horse, worthy of 
his name and race, afforded the best of lessons 
teaching by example ; and I had rather a son of 
mine should have had the benefit of such a sight 
(whatever fanatics may say, or write against ra- 
cing) than have had a twelvemonth’s schooling at 
most of our “* Seminaries of Learning,” (so called 


as they say in New. England.) 
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~ The sweepstakes won by Mr. W. R. Johnson’s 
colt Revenge, by Sir Archy, was for 3 year olc 
colts and fillies, $200 each, mile heats, five sub- 
scribers, two of whom paid forfeit. 

This colt is No. 40, of the “ stud of a gentleman 
of the south of Virginia * published in Fare 
mer of the 9th of last mouth, and is by his pro. 
prietor called Young Janus, from his having, it is 
believed, more of the blood of Old Janus in his 
veins than any other horse now living. 

Mr. Wynne’s filly by Sir Archy, out of a very 
fine Jack Andrews mare, and Mr. Harrison’s filly 
by Director, staked against him. He won the first 
heat easily ; at the start for the second heat he turn- 
ed the wrong way, and before he could be got off, 
the fillies were from 150 to 200 yards ahead (equal 
to three distances.) ‘This heat was won by Mr 
Wynne’s filly. The third was taken by the coit; 
he could casily have distanced the Sir Archy fil- 
ly, and the Director filly was distanced. 

Your constant reader, 
PHILIP. 


THE RACES AT LAWRENCEVILLE 
TERMINATED LAST FRIDAY. 

The sweepstakes for 3 year old colts, was won 
by Wa. R. Jonnson’s colt Revenge*, by Sir Ar 
chy, at three heats. 

The Proprietor’s Purse, by Mr. Harrison’s 
H. Arab, at one heat, in great style. 

The Jockey Club, by Mr. Harrison’s Horse 
Aratus, by Director. This Race was one of great 
interest from an unusual occurrence, for the last 
heat was run by Aratus without the support of a 
bridle, one rein having broken immediately after 
starting. The admiration immediately felt for 
him the first heat, from his elegant appearance 
under motion, was wound up to a pitch of enthu- 
siasm, when he was discovered keeping the lead 
with ease and perfect steadiness, under the im- 
mense disadvantage of deriving no support from 
his rider; and when the rider too was seen to 
bend forward and adjust the bit, which by pulling 
at one rein he had drawn entirely through his 
mouth, and then grasp the mane for his own sup- 
port. He came through ahead with much con- 
venience, beating Mr. Johnson’s horse Defiance, 
and distancing Mr. Drummond’s mare Lady Ran 
dolph by Sir Archy. Thecourse was in good or 
der, the weather good, the attendance good, and 
the spectators wonderfully gratified. 

WM. RICE, Proprietor. 


—— a 

Interesting Discovery.—Professor Olmstead of 
the University of North Carolina, has ascertain- 
ed that a fine illuminating gas may be obtained 
from cotton seed. The product of gas from a 
bushel of seed, is more than double the average 
product of the same quantity of Newcastle coal, 
and greatly exceeds that in illuminating power. 
It partakes of the purity and splendour of gas 
from oil, with which substance, indeed, this seed 
is known to abound. 

The experiments already made induce the 
belief, that, among all substances hitherto tried 
for gas iliumination, this article will be found the 
most eligible, especially for our southern cities, 
where cotton seed can be obtained at a very tri- 
fling expense ; and the idea suggested that this 
larticie may possibly become of considerable va- 
lue for exportation. The vast quantity of seed, 





ly accumulate in our cotton districts, forming a 

ile almost useless and sometimes noxious, would, 

t is thought, afford materials for illuminating al 
ost every city in the United States. 





* Mr. Randolfth’s Young Janus by Sir Archy, 
put of Frenzy. See No 40, of the etud of a gen- 
man of the south of Virginia. 
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make public his experiments and scientific re- 
sults on this subject.—Raleigh Register. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 








Extract from a Pennsylvania correspondent 
Dated 1st May, 1824. 

I send you by this dav’s mail, a paper contain- 
ing an estimate showing the difference between 
good ana bad farming. The fields there describ- 
ed actualiy fell under my own observation. It 
requires considerable exertion and perseverance, 
to rouse our farmers to a proper spirit of im- 
provement. I must in justice to our legislators 
say that they have uniformly discovered much li- 
berality and good sense, by their dispositions to 
promote the agricultural interest. I am sorry to 
say I cannot step over the line, and bestow the 
same just meed of praise on Maryland. I was 
realiy surprised on learning you had been denied 
any pecuniary aid last winter. The society for 
this county draw annually $200, from the public 
tunds in aid of the subscriptions, And experience 
has amply tested that money has seldom been 
more wisely appropriated. I am much gratified 
with the suggestion of Mr. Reed, of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, respecting thermometrical tables, 
and your notes upon what he says, especially re- 
arding the blossoming and ripening of different 
fruits, the commencement of haymaking and 
harvest, the maturity of particular vegetables ; 
also the arrival and departure of swallows, mar- 
tins, &c. &c. What a treat it would be to look 
into a table of this kind, made one or two hundred 
years ago. I hope you will not think it amiss if 
I suggest what I consider a better mode of ascer- 
taining the quantity of rain that falls during the 
year. My plan would be to weigh the water in- 
stead of measuring. By this method we obviate 
a difficulty that cannot well be got over on the 
measuring plan, without great trouble, I mean 
the ice and snow. These can be weighed as easi- 
ly as water, but cannot be measured without dis- 
solving, which would be a serious job in high la- 
titudes. The mode I would propose, is to have 
a square funnel exactly one foot wide at the 


It is expected that Mr. Olmstead will shortly; 
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George-Town, D. C. May 4, 1824. 
Dear Sir, ; 

I remark that you have, in the American Far- 
mer, lately asked for some fine melon seed ; Isend 
a small parcel from my stock—they are 3 years 
old, and the better for age, as connoisseurs say 
for fruiting. 1 always plant, in preference, seed 
of this plant kept for several years :—contrary to 
the usual remark the quality is not the worse for 
the size, which is enormous—the description of 
this in the label may be a little figurative, but if 
taken strictly, not far from the truth. I will send 
you of some ether kinds to-morrow. 

Your’s, very truly, 
J. MASON. 





From the same, May 5, 1824. 

This covers another little parcel of canta- 
leup seeds. 

hese are of a remarkably fine kind I got some 
years ago, direct from Spain, by the hands of a 
friend. I have cultivated them several years, and 
found them continue alawys alike, and always 
delicious. As they came to me in the time of the 
cortes of Spain, I christened them cortes melon.* 


Mattawoman House, April 10, 1824. 
Dear SiR, 

“If you have any seed of the Bene Plant to 
spare, they will be thankfully received.—and 
in return, I herewith enclose you a part of a 
small portion of watermelon seed, sent me by a 
friend from the Mediterranean, and which he 
represents to be unco:n monly fine.” 

Your’s, &c. 
WILLIAM S. MASON. 


Taylorsville, May 5th, 1824. 
Dear SiR, 

I send you three kinds of melon seed; the over- 
ton is a~long green rind, red pulp, and very fine ; 
the goodall is a white rind, red pulp, and grows 
very large; the otheris a kind that I found in an 
old writing desk I purchased at auction in Rich- 
mond, which is thought by some to be very good, 
but I cannot say I like them, we have what is 





mouth. Let this funnel be inserted into a reser-! 
voir, entirely close, except when the funnel is in-: 
troduced. To prevent waste by evaporation, it) 
should be protected from the rays of the sun. It, 
should also be fixed in such a manner as to be con- 
veniently weighed, with its contents. The me- 
thod of finding the depth of rain that has fallen, 
isa matter of plain calculation. We know thata 
cubic foot of water weighs 624 pounds. When 
we find that this weight of water has got into the 
reservoir, ina given time, it shows that 12 inches’ 
of rain has fallen during this time. If we find 100: 


ounds of water, it will show that one foot seven, 





If we find 5 lb. 3 1-3 oz. it will show that previ- 
ously one inch of rain has fallen; this being the 
twelfth part of 624. I have never heard of any 
trial being made of this mode ; but I am disposed 
to believe that it would answer well. There is 
nothing wanting but the funnel and reservoir, this 
gives it the advantage of simplicity. I have men- 
tioned it to some gentlemen whom I consider 
qualified tu judge, they consider it (for our cli.: 





manner as to show by its ascent, the cubic inches 


of rain that has fallen on an area equal to the 
mouth of the funnel. 





inches and 2 lines, or tenth of an inch, has fallen. | *€': ; _—s p 
those surfaces where inflammation is very rapid. 


called the ice rind, and the melon of the green. 
The melon of the green is a large round melon, 
yellow pulp, green rind, and light coloured seed ; 
they are a fine melon late in the fall, I think I 
can get you some of the seed. 

WM. D, TAYLOR. 


eee —— | 0 RO 


KECIPES IN MEDICINE. 
To diminish Inordinate Inflammation. 
Mix 1 drachm of Goulard’s extract of lead, or 
solution of sugar of lead in water, with 4 ounces 


of rectified spirit, and 6 ounces of distilled wa- 


Make a lotion which is to be applied to 





Another Method. 
Dissolve two drachms of sulphate of zinc 


(white vitriol) in a pint of distilled water. To 
be applied as above. 


Marsh-Mallow Fermentation. 
Boil together for a quarter of an hour, ap 


mate) superior to any other plan they have seen. ounce of dried marsh- mallow root with half an 
The most convenient of all modes for a warm cli- ounce of camomile flowers in a pint of water; 
mate, is a float to be raised by the water in the strain through a cloth. The fomentirz flaanels 
reservoir, to which is attached a scale, passing should be sprinkled with spirits, just before they 
up threugh the funnel, and marked in such a are applied to the inflamed part. 





* IT had of this kind no seed of greater age, ar 


would have sent them. 
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Zo make strong, or Book-Binder’s Paste. 

Mix wheaten flour, first in cold water, then 
boil it till it be of a glutinous consistence ; this 
method makes common paste. When you wish 
it tobe of a stronger nature, mix a fourth fifth, 
or sixth of the weight of the flour of powdered 
alum : and where it is wanted of a still more te- 
nacious quality, add a little powdered rosin. 





Excellent Cement for Broken China, 
May be made from a mixture of equal parts 
of glue, white of egg, and white lead. 





Zo frrevent Gentlemen’s Hats from being spot- 
ted after a Shower of Rain. 

If your hat is wet from rain, or any other cause, 
shake it out as much as possible ; then with a 
clean linen cloth or handkerchief wipe the hat 
very carefully as well as vou can, observing, that 
in so doing you keep the beaver flat and smooth, 
in the same direction as it was first placed, then 
with i hands fix it in the original shape, and 
hang it at a distance from the fire todry. A few 
hours after, or the next morning, lay the hat on 
the table, and brush it round and round several 
times with a soft brush in the proper direction, 
and you will find your hat not in the least injured 
by the rain. 

If the gloss is not quite so high as you wish, 
take a flat iron, moderately heated, and pass the 
game two or three times gently over the hat ; 
brush it afterwards, and it will be nearly as hand- 
some as when first sent home from the shop. 





To perfume Linen. 
Rose leaves dried in the shade, cloves beat toa 
powder, and mace scraped ; mix them together, 
and put the composition into little bags. 


Becf Tea. 


Take lean beef, a pound, cut it in thin slices, 
ut it into a quart of water, boil it a quarter of an 
ir; then take out the meat, mince it small, 
and boil it a quarter of an hour more, skimming 
it well, 
To clean Flint-glass, Bottles, Decanters, c. &e. 

Roll up, in small pieces, some whited-brown 
or blotting-pape: ; then wet and soap the same; 
put them into the vessel, with a little luke- warm 
water; shake them well for afew minutes; then 
rinse the glass with clean water, and it will be 
as bright and clear as when new from the shops. 
Zo prevent the mischief arising from the Bite of 

a Mad Dog. 

Where the excision of the part bitten can be 
immediately performed, it is the best preventive 
of danger, or where the part can be burnt eut by 
the applicaton of a red hot iron, little danger is 
likely to happen. Nothing else is at all to be de- 
pended upon. 

p ___. " 
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From the Aational Intelligencer of the 13°h inar. 

The bill for a Revision of the Tariff of Duties 
on Imports, has at length been ordered to a third 
reading in the Senate, as amended in that body, 
by a majority of three votes. There is little 
room to doubt the passage of the bill in Senate 
The reader will please to understand that the 
many amendments which have been made to the 
bill, which he has doubtless noticed in their pro 


fof Representatives. They will probably be taken 


—— _————— ee ee 


up, in that body, on Monday next. ‘The fate of 
each of them, as well as of the bill itself, is yet 
wholly uncertain, 


No day is fixed for the rising ot Congress— 
it will probably rise about the first of June. 

The prospects for smail grain are rather pro- 
mising—little or no fly in the wheat, as far as we 
have understood, and not now apprehended— 
rain is beginning to be much wanted. 

Seeds received since last Publication.—Canta- 
leup and water melons, varieties; (see Editorial 
Correspondence)—also “* Wild Peas” ** Perenni- 
al Peas,” “J ckson Peas,” “ Chickesaw Peas,” be- 
ing natives of the west, from General CaLvin 
Jones, of North Carolina.—These will be sent 
to the Horticultural Society of London next 
month, when a good opportunity wil) present of 
ser.ding things in this way, which our friends may 
suppose would be acceptable to that society, and 
in some degree reciprocate their civility in send- 
ing fruits, vines, &c, to this country. 

Cotton seed from North Carolina, 
by R. Caton, Esq. for distribution in 


resented 
aryland. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE— careful-' 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American’ 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 
Flour, Howard-street, $5 87—Do. Susquehan- 
nah, none in market—Wharf, $5 75—Rye Flour, 
$2 25 to $3—Wheat, white, $1 25 to 1 32—Do. 
Red, g1 23 to $1 27—Corn, 28 to 30 cts. white 
—Do. 34 cts. yellow—Rye, 45 cts.—Oats, 25 cts. 
—B. E. Peas, 50 cts.—Whiskey, 27 cts—Gin- 
seng, 30 cts —Shad, trimmed, $6 75 to $7—Her- 
rings, New, No. 1, $2 50—No. 2, $2 25—Old, 
No. 1, $1 50—No. 2, $1 25—Clover Seed, $3 
50 to $4, per bush —Timothy, Do. $2 to $2 25. 
Fine quality Tobacco greatly in demand—one} 
hhd. made by Joshua W. Dorsey, of Montgomery’ 
county, weighing 236 Ibs., was purchased last’ 
week by Mr George W. Riggs, for $40.—Com-;| 
mon tobacco continues very dull—and immense; 
quantity in the market. ‘ 











The Vertical Spinner. 

This machine for spinning wool, which has 
been so much admired by all who have seen it, 
and which are now getting into general use in| 
several States, are offered for sale by the subscri-! 
ber, at No. 271, Market Street, Baltimore, who! 
has the exclusive right of vending them in oH 
State, and Virginia.—Of its utility, suffice it to 
say, that they are simple of construction, easily 
managed, occupy about the same room of a foot | 
wheel, and will do about three times the work of 
a commop wheel, with much less labour. 


this season, will be so good as to hand in their 
orders for them soon, that they may be furnished 
in season.—Price $20. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 


Fresh Seed. 


Just received per the Cincinnatus, from Lon- 
don, at the Agricultural Repository, New York. 
2 barrels Early Frame Peas. 
1 do. do. Charlton do, 
200 Ib. Ruta Ba 
50 do. Mangel Wurtzel. 
The above seed are direct from Wm. Cobbett, 
and are ot the growth of 1823. Orders per mail 


WM. TORREY, Jr. 
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gress, have to undergo the revision of the House 


promptly attended to. 
. 


Persons intending to purchase these wheels: 





Maryland Association. 
For the Improvement of the Breed of Horses. 


SPRING RACES. 

The Spring Races of the Maryland Association 
will take place at the Canton Course, near Balti- 
more onthe 18th, 19th and 20th of May next, 
free for any horse mare or gelding, to carry weight, 
&c. agreeably to the rules of the Association for 
the following purses. 

ist day, four mile heats, for a purse of $400 

2d day, three mile heats do. 300 

3d day, two mile heats for colts only 200 

‘Lhe winning horse of each day to be excluded 
from running for any of the other purses during 
that meeting, and on the 4th day, a silver CUP, 
free for Saddle Horses only—1 mile heats. 

The horses must be entered with the Secretary 
the day previous to the day on which they run, 
between the hours of eight in the morning and 
five in the evening, or pay the sum of $50. 

By order of the President, 
E. L. FINLEY, Secretary. 
Sana nnn sera ae mnie 
Noung Oscar. 

This well bred and superior young HORSE 
will stand at Shealy’s tavern on the York road, 7 
miles from Baltimore on Sundays, Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays ; and at Hampton, on 
Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, during the 
season, te end on 10th July next ; at $10 a mare, 
payable on or before the Ist day of November 
next.—Good pasturage can be had at 50 cents a 
week, and every proper care taken of mares, but 
no responsib ity fer accidents or esca, ¢s. 

Young OSCAR is a beautiful bright bay, 16 
hands high, will be six years oid next month, and 
has uncommonly fine action combined with ele- 
gance of form and a very tractable disposition. He 
was got by the celebrated running horse, Tucka- 
hoe, his dam by Oscar, his grand dam by Med- 
ley, his great grand dam by Cub, his great great 
grand dam by Tamerlane, and his great great 
great grand dam was bred by Governor Sharp, of 
Maryland, whieh was got by the celebrated horse 
Juniper. 

JOHN GREEN, Manager, at Hampton. 
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Tom. 

One of the fullest bred Tom Horses now in the 
state of Maryland, will be let to Mares during 
the ensuing seasons, commencing on the Ist day of 
April and end on the 15th of July, at the mode- 
rate rate of $4 for each Mare, payable on or be- 
fore the 1st day of next October. 

TOM’S sire was owned by the late Judge Win- 
chester, was for several years ridden by Samuel 
Owings, Esq. and was out of a mar@ of the old 
black Tom breed, and got by Major, a very su- 
perior saddle horse owned by the late Major 
Thomas Yates. 

JOHN GREEN, Manager, at Hampton. 
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- AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL BOARD. 
The board held their last meeting on Thursday 
the 6th inst. at the seat of Gov. Stevens, when 
there was a full attendance, and the arrangement 
for the next cattle show was perfected. Other 
business was presented to the attention of the 
Board, but the day was exhausted in prepara 
tions for the cattle show, which caused all other 
subjects to lie over for another meeting. The 
weather was fine, and the Board spent a very 
pleasant day, much heightened by the hospitality 
of the Governor and his polite attentions. After 
dinner the company took a view of some improv- 
ed Bakewell sheep, which were very fine, and 
they adjourned at a late hour to hold their next 
meeting at the seatof Major Martin. 


EASTON CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 

The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society for the Eastern Shore on the report of 
their Committee as amended, considered and 
adopted, have Resolved, That the said Show and 
Fair, to be held at Haston, on the said Shore on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th of November next, for the Exhibitivn 
and sale of Live Stock, Agricultural Implements 
and Household Manufactures, be conducted ac- 
cording to the following arrangement ; and that 
the following fremiums be offered and awarded 
to the owners of the best kinds: that is to say : 


CROPS. 
For the best crop of one acre of Potatoes pro- 








Certificates will be required of the quantity of 
milk given and of the mode of feeding for thirty 
days, together with the quantity of butter pro- 
duced in any one week, the date of the week from 
the time of calving being specified. 

For the best Heifer under three years, 
and over one year, $10 00 

the second best, do. 5 00 
OXEN. 


do. do. 


SWINE. 
For the best Boar, 
the second best do. 
the third best do. 
For the best Sow, 
the second best, do. 
the third best do. 
SHEEP. 
For the best Ram, 
the second best, do. 
For the best Ewe over one year old, 
the second best do. do. 
For the two best Wethers over 2 years 
old, 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


the two second best do. do. 
For the two best Wethers, under two 
years old, 
the two second best, do. do. 
IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 
For the best Agricultural Machine or Imple- 
ment that may be considered new, and as deserv- 
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ducing not less than 200 bushels, $5 00 
For the best crop of 1-4 of an acre of \ 
Parsnips not less than 75 bushels, 5 00; 
For the best crop of 1-4 of an acre of } 
Carrots, not less than 50 bushels, 
For the best crop of 1-4 of an acre of 
Mangel Wurtzel, not less than 250 bushels, 
For the best crop of 1-4 of an acre of 
Ruta Baga, 5 60 
In every instance satisfactory evidence as to 
the cultivation and the product must be exhibit- 
ed, together with the samples of the crops; also 
a statement of the time when the crop was sown 
or planted. The subject of other crops for pre- 
mium was agitated and the season being advan- 
ced, it was agreed, that, that subject should be 
matured against a subsequent exhibition, when it 
is contemplated to offer premiums for the best 
cultivated farm of limited dimensions, taking ali 
circumstances into view—for best crops of Wheat, 
Indian Corn, Timothy, Clover, Orchard Grass, 


or other hay. 
HORSES. 
For the best Stallion over three years of 


5 00 


age $15 00 
the second best, do. do. 10 00 
the third best, do. do. 5 00 


For the best mare over three years of 


age, 10 00 
the second best, do. do. 8 00 

the third best, do. do. 5 00 

ASSES AND MULES. 
For the best Jack over 3 years old, 10 00 
For the best Mule, do. do. 10 00 
the second do, do. do. 5 00 
CATTLE, 

For the best Bull over two vears old, 15 00 
the second best, do. do. do. 10 00 


For the best Bull under two, and over 
ene year, 
the second best, do. do. do. 
For the best Milch Cow over three 
years old, 
the second best, do. 
the third best, do. 


10 00 
5 00 


15 00 
10 00 
5 00 


do. 
do. 


do, 
do. 


5 00} 2100 


ing of the notice of the society and worthy of pa- 

tronage, $10 00 
For the best Machine for threshing out 

wheat, the cost of which shall not exceed 


, 25 
HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
For the best piece of Kersey not less than ten 
yards, $5 00 
For the best piece of Kersey (cotton 
warp) fit for labourers, not less than 10 vds. 
The best piece of Flannel not less than 
ten yards, 
The best piece of Cassinet not less than 


00 


5 00 


5 00 


ten yards, 5 00 
The best piece of Carpeting not less than 
20 yards, 5 00 
For the best Hearth Rug, 4 00 
the second best do. 3 00 
the third best do. 2 00 
the fourth best do. 1 00 
For the best Counterpane, 5 00 
the second best do. 3 00 
For the best piece of Linen Sheeting not 
less than 12 yards, 5 00 
For the best piece of Table Linen not less 
than 10 yards, 4 00 
For the best piece of Towelling not less 
than 10 vards, 3 00 
For the best pair of knit Woolen Stock- 
ings, 1 00 
For the best pair of knit Cotton Stock- 
ings, 1 00 
For the best pair of knit Thread Stock- 
ings, 1 00 


Fach of a size for men or women. 
The dyeing of all domestic fabrics to be done 


at home. 
BUTTER. 

For the best sample of Butter not less than 5lbs. 
nor less than one week old, $5 00 

For the second best do. particulars as 
above, 

For the third best do. do. do. 

For the best sample of potted Butter not 
less than 10ibs. nor less than three months 


4 00 
3 00 
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old, 5 00 


For the best yoke of working Oxen, 15 00 
the second best, do. do. 10 00 
For the best stall fed Beef, 10 00} 
the best grass fed, do. 5 00 


For the second best do. particulars as 
above, $4 00 
For the third best do. do. do. S 00 
A statement of the manner of making and pre- 
serving it will be desired. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

For the best sample of Cider of a preceding 
year, the premium to be given to the person mak- 
ing the same, $3 00 

For the best sample of home made Wine, 2 00 

For the best sample of home made Cor- 


dial, 2 00 
PLOUGHING MATCH. 
For the best ploughing by 2 Horses or 
Mules, $5 00 
For the best ploughing with Oxen, 5 00 


To the successful ploughman with horses 2 00 
Do. do. do. withoxen 2 00 


VOLUNTEER PREMIUMS. 

At the request of Col. Lloyd, ‘* The purchas- 
ers of his half blood Champion Bull Calves, are 
hereby notified: That a pair of Silver Goblets of 
the value of $25, will be awarded by the Com- 
mittee on Cattle, to the best of these Calves of- 
fered at the Agricultural meeting.” 

A premium of a pair of Goblets of the value of 
$20 to be awarded by the Committee on Horses, 
will be given by Messrs. Tabs and Nicholas 
Goldsborough, for the best Colt, male or female, 
sired by Emperor. 

A premium of $10 to be awarded by the com- 
mittee on Horses, will be given by Mr. William 
Hambleton, for the best colt, male or female, 
sired last year by Young Zom. 

A premiuin by a member of the board of Trus- 
tees, of the value of $10, will be given for the 
best ploughing by a yoke of spayed Heifers. 

The above premiums will be awarded only for 
animals bred within the State of Maryland, or 
within the District of Columbia. But Male ani- 
mals of the several kinds above specified may be 
entitled to premiums though bred out of the State 
and District, provided the owner of such male 
animal shall secure his continuance in the State of 
Maryland to be bred from, for one year from the 
granting of the premium. 

It is to be understood no premium shall be 
awarded merely for want of competition. And 
where the objects presented for premium shall be 
considered as possessing no merit worthy of en- 
couragement, the judges shall have a right at their 
discretion to withhold such premiums. 

Persons having animals that have heretofore 
taken premiums, may enter said animals for pre- 
miums of a higher grade than those heretofore 
awarded to them. 

In no case will any premium be given for Live 
Stock unless the owner shall have notified Mr. 
Samuel T. Kennard, of Easton, of his iatention 
to offer fur the same, and shall have entered the 
particular animal with him ten days previous to 
the Exhibition, stating himself to be the owner 
of such animal, and the manner of feeding and 
rearing it, together with its age, pedigree, dis- 
position and other qualities as far as practicable. 
And those persons who intend offering more than 
one kind of Stock for premium are required to 
make a separate communication for each descrip- 
tion of Stock so intended to be offered. Persons 
having fine animals, though not intended to be 
offered for premiums, will gratify the Society by 
exhibiting them in their field; and for the pur- 
pose of making proper arrangements, and stalls 
for the accommodation of all Stock offered for 
premiums or for Show, it is requested that all 
persons intending to offer Stock for Show only, as 
well as those offering them for premiums should 
give notice to Mr. Kennard of such intention at 





least ten days prior to the Exhivition. All pre- 
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miums awarded by the Committee shall be distri-| 


buted in Articles of Plate. 

An Auctioneer Will be appointed, and the sale 
of Live Stock and articles exhibited will be made 
on the second day. Food will be provided for 
such Stock offered for premium or Show as shall 
be accommodated in the stalls. 

By order of the Trustees, 
NICHOLAS HAMMOND, Chair’n. 

Test, Sami. T. Kennarp, Sec’ry. 

Easton, 6th May, 1824. 


—_—) 
PAPERS 


Read at the last meeting oe, the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley, and by order of said Soci- 
ety, communicated for frublication in the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

No. Il. 


GENTLEMEN, 

If an apology were necessary in making a com- 
municatien to farmers on the subject of their 
profession and prosperity, I might find it in the 
queries propounded by our secretary, and his 
invitation to a free exchange of information on 
agricultural topicks; also ina sincere desire | 
profess for the improvement of our husbandry 
through agricultural Associations. Under simi- 
lar impressions I had been in the habit of send- 
ing tothe American Farmer the result of my 
efforts to improve the breed of sheep, with a 
hope of exciting a more special attention to 
that part of our occupation, but the suggestion 
‘ of a member that any remarks made on the sub 
ject might reach those useful pages through 
the medium of our society, determined me in the 
propriety of respectfully placing at your dis- 
cretion the report of my last shearing, with a 
few observations thereon—perhaps in the infancy 
of our institution, and in the absence of learned 
or scientific communications, a plain practical 
relation of facts may be interesting, and enable 

ou to turn them to some advantage. The sub- 
ject in my humble opinion has not received its 
share of discussion in the Agricultural Jour- 
nals of our country, especially as it bears a dou- 
ble relation to our wants and our comforts. It 
is from the same animal that we obtain the 
choicest and most wholesome supply of food for 
our tables, and the material for a great variety 
of clothing suited to a vast extent of climate. 
The improvement and increase of our wool and 
‘mutton must then be an object of great concern 
to both rich and poor; and if by a change in 
management we can obtain more wool and meat 
from one half, or two thirds of the animais 
kept, our soil must consequently improve under 
an additional covering of grass, and we be im- 
mediately benefitted in the increased quantity 
of tallow, flesh, and wool. There is a beguil- 
ing propensity with most of us to crowd our 
lands with stock, preferring, as it would seem, 
numbers to quality, and forgetting the difficul- 
ties attending a dry climate and long winter. 
When in the habit of keeping double the num- 
ber of my present stock of sheep on the same 
ground, I was compelled at particular seasons 
to to extraordinary expense in their feeding 
to keep them in a thriving condition. Notwith- 
standing, the average weight of their fleeces 
fell from eight to between four and five pounds. 
Experience then teaches me to keep no mure 
sheep than I can feed well with economy, and 
have those se ted in warm weather, never 


increasing their expense, risk, or trouble, by 
having lambs sooner than the first or middle of 
March, when they may have green food. A rye 
lot proportioned to the number of breeding 
ewes need be the only additional expense in 
ood wheat 

A slight 


keeping, to common pasture and 
straw when the snow is on the 





portion of Indian meal (too little to be called 
food) should be given them once or twice a 
week throughout the year, mixed in their salt. 
With the aid of improvements through crosses 
and selection, I will venture to say our flocks 
will double their produce in a_ short time. 
With regard to the expense of an individual 
flock, I may almost say that mine cost me 
nothing last winter. The weather, to be sure, 
was uncommonly favourable. A rye lot of nine 
acres divided, was their chief food, which was 
grazed until the 10th of April, and left pretty 
bare. I have hired the threshing of the rye, 
in order to ascertain the quantity in time for 
your infermation. ‘Two hundred and twenty- 
three bushels have been measured up, and I 





have no doubt there was two or three bushels: 


left on the ground per acre, not having horse- 
raked it, as was the rest of my stubble (nearly 
twenty-five bushels per acre.) I had like to 
have forgotten a considerable part of the pro- 








of the 40 long woolled fleeces.7 7-8 lbs.—g9 
merino fleeces 64 Jbs. 

There were a few fleeces weighed in presence 
of some of the officers and members of the 
Society. 


A Ram 2 years old, wt. 188 Ibs. fleece 10 Ibs. 
Ewe 1 year old, wt. 128 ; . 33 
Ewe same age, 118 11} 
Ewe do. 130 114 
Ewe do. 122 11 
Wether, first shear, 128 11 
Wether do. 120 11 


Wether 2 years old, 185 





It is to he understood that the whole of the 





wool was unwashed, and freed only from the 
gross tags. Samples of the above fleeces are 
sent you, which will be found to measure when 


ithe fiber is extended from six to nine inches— 


land take the very heaviest fleece we exhibit, 


and compare it with the Vermont fleece of 18;* 


duction of this ground. Turnip seed was sowed|washed wool. Does it not prove the necessity 
the last of August, with the rye, at the rate ofiof our endeavouring to do so likewise? There 


two pints per acre, and harrowed in. Very 
late in the fallthe largest were carted off, and 


lis a practice prevailing with us, however con- 
genial with the best social feelings, is neverthe- 


the sheep had ample provision in the balance,/less utterly at war with the prospect of refor- 


preferring turnips to rye. I had hoped at this 


jmation—I mean that of selecting the very finest 


time to have been enabled to make a compa-'of our lambs fcr our tables—a moderate for- 


rison between the productiveness of the long 
wool, and the merino; and to have ascertained 
how much good wool they sheared to the pound 
of flesh, but the circumstance of my long wool- 


‘bearance, in the use of the second best for a 
time, or until our flocks are more uniform, 
‘would enable us to have them very fine, and 
istill leave the best—the practice also of per- 


led sheep, being in their prime, and the me-jmitting the. butchers to pick the fine fat ewes 
rinos on their decline (not having bred from/out of our flocks is extremely injurious, as in 


them for four or five years but by the long 
wool cross) would make ar, unequal comparison, 
and I should be sorry to venture an opinion 
lessening the value of the one, or increasing the 


‘getting the best mutton they will also get ma- 
iny of the best breeders.t Therefore be parti- 
,cular in marking your breeders. To all such 


as will not find it convenient to introduce crosses 


value of the other, without a confident experi-jinto their flock, let me recommend the value 
ence of both. Take them as they are, a few/and importance of using their best judgment in 


of the best selected from each, prove in favour 
of the long wool, nearly two to one, with re- 
gard to the fleece; but we must give the me- 
rino the credit of imparting a large share of this 
value to the long wool, for it appears as far as my 
observation has extended, that the first long 
wool cross on the merino has the heaviest as 
well as the finest fleece. If this be the fact, 
my determination to select the finest, closest 
woolled males to breed from, will have the 
desired effect of uniting as nearly as possible 
the quality and quantity ; the same practice will, 
of course, appply to other breeders of a simi- 
lar stock. 


Several of the first shear long wool, produced 
at the rate of one pound to every ten and eleven 
pounds weight on the hoof. The Merino, Ar- 
lington long wool, anc Tunis sheep are the most 
noted and valuable breeds immediately amongst 
us, and according to the situation and views of 
the breeder, deserve the greatest attention, ei- 
ther to perfect them asa distinct stock, or by 
judicious intermixtures to produce such valua- 
ble varieties as their nature, controlled by our 
skill, is possibly susceptible of. 

June 3d. Sheared 49 sheep—5 wethers, one 
only a two year old—2 rams, one and two 
years old—12 ewes first shear—30 ewes from 
two to five and six years—26 of which produced 
36 lambs, and raised 30 of them. 

Weight of wool from Mr. W. Barton’s notes. 

9 fleeces full blood merino or 7-8 . . S8}/ds. 





8 do. Arlington long wool cross 733 
8 do. ; ; . . 553 
8do . , < : . 663 
8 do, . 7. . . 563 
8 do.’ "* . 62} 
49 3744 


A total average, of above 7 5-8—the average 





selecting not only from their own flocks, but as 
the celebrated Bakewell did in the commence- 
ment of his improvement, pick them up from 
the highwav—perseverance will do for them 
what it has already done for him. 

To the Society, I would now most respectfully 
and narticularly appeal, as to a body of liberal 
and intelligent farmers, associating themselves 
not merely for individual benefit, whether in 
the expectation of rewards, honorary or other- 
wise, immediate; or relying on future advan- 
tages accruing from a mass of practical informa- 
tion which should naturally arise out of such 
an institution, but as having from principle and 
couviction taken on themselves (so far as the 
case will admit) the responsibility of a reform 
in the cultivation of the soil, and the improve- 
ment of our domestic animals, as essential to 
the more comfortable existence of a very large 
class of our farmers, whose situation, moderate 
settlements, and most industrious lives, , pre- 
clude from advantages, to be derived only 
through the intervention of superior wealth and 

* This fleece proved to be of four years 
growth, as appears by a correspondence:in rela- 
tion to it between the Editor of the American 
Farmer and the Postmaster at Bennington, see 
American Farmer, volume Sth, page 213. 
The sheep is there stated to be a full blooded 
merino of the Livingston stock. It would be 
worth while, if practicable, to ascertain the 
increase of each year, where fleeces are thus 
left more thanone year. Ed. 4m Farm. 

t Mr Barney of Delaware, always selects 


jhis breeders first, and never permits the butcher 


or the purchaser of breeding stock, even to 
look at his dest sheep with a view to the pur- 
chase of them, This, after all, is the way for 





the Farmer to get the hiehest prices, because it 
gives him the best stock sheep. Ed. 4m. Farm. 
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intelligence. 1 would take the liberty of sug- 
gesting, whether the most useful and ceconomi- 
cal way of diffusing information on the subject 
of husbandry (together with that respectability 
which would be added to our institution) would 
not be in acquiring a small but well selected 
library, for the use of the Society, and afford 
the Presses of Winchester an opportunity of a 
weekly supply of agricultural matter for the 
benefit of their subscribers; is it not reasonable 
to suppose that a work of such apparent usetul- 
ness would have the effect of rewarding them 
through an increase of patronage for any trou. 
ble they might meet with in assisting the 
cause? The materials for the speedy ameliora- 
tion of our live stock, are certainly to be found 
in the middle and eastern states, and are to be 
had on terms entirely within the capacity of 
this Society, and such perhaps must be the 
course of our improvement, if at all—as their 
wealth has enabled them to imyort and improve 
both by breeding in and in, and by crosses on our 
home stock, some of the best stock in Europe. 

Out of the numerous kinds of sheep in Great 
Britain, which they appear to, have nicely dis 
criminated and allotted to their various soils 
and situations, we have selected the Leicester or 
Dishley (alias celebrated Bakewell sheep) and 
South Down, which are to be had in admirable 
quality in Jersey and Delaware, and are by far 
the most valuable sheep tor all those who do 
not intend raising wool on a large scale for the 
manufacturer—the latter of these breeds may be 
formed in our own country by a cross‘of any 
short close. woolled ram on well modelled ewes, 
I know not whether they have the full blooded 
Teeswater to the Eastward, the heaviest breed 
of sheep in England ; it would be well tor us to 
possess so large a race—but I am of opinion we 
are mainly deficicnt only in the form of the ani- 
mal, which enables them to carry much more 
flesh and fat with a greater ceconomy of keep. 
I beg leave to refer you to the engravings 0; the 
Bakewell or Dishley, and South Down, as not 
a desceptive, or highly wrought, but a faithful 

icture of such sheep, if they maintain the same 
orm now, as when viewed by me some years 
past in the state of New Jersey. The form oi 
these sheep must strike the eye of every behold 
er, and will, I hope, make an impression of the 
great necessity of reform. “Tis easy to raise 
sheep of great apparent size, a considerable 
body, on long legs* covered by loose long wool, 
may cut a conspicuous figure—but in real value 
take a flock throughout the short legged, long 
bodied, straight backed, &c. &c. carrying a 
close fleece of a fineness to suit the purposes of 
the breeder, the longer the better, for in that is 
to be shown the great skill of the shepherd, 
extending the fibre without injury to its other 
qualities. ‘hey are two to one in value. 

March 4th, 1824. It had been my intention 
to have made this communication last summer, 
had not circumstances prevented—with some 
addition and amendment, which I am not able 
to do now—since that time we have learned 
through the Farmer, that the Teeswater sheep 
are to be had tothe Eastward. Permit me to 
call your attention to the subject of cattle, as 
contained in the accompanying letter from the 
ex-secretary of the Philadelphia Society, and 
believe me, gentlemen, , 

ery respectfully 
Your fellow farmer, 
RICHARD K. MEADE. 











COBBETT’S COTTAGE ECONOMY, 
INTRODUCTION, 

To the Labouring Classes of this Kingdom, 

1. ‘Uhroughout this little work, whichis intend- 
edto be comprised in six Muméers, | shall number 
the paragraphs, in order to be able, at some sta 
ges of the work, to refer, with the more tacility, 
to parts that have gone before. The last number 
will contain an index, by the means of which the 
several matters may be turned to without loss of 
time ; for, when Aconomy is the subject, time is 
a thing, which ought by no means to be over- 
looked. 

2. The word Economy, like a great many oth 
ers, has, in its application, been very much abus- 
ed. It is generally used as if it meaned parsimo- 
ny, stinginess, or niggardliness; and at best, 
merely the refraining from expending money. 
Hence misers and close-fisted wen disguise their 
propensity and conduct under the name of econo- 
my ; whereas the most liberal disposition, a dis- 
position precisely the contrary of that of the mi- 
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ble dwelling place, is not a foor man. There 


must be diffcrent ranks and degrees in every civil 
society, and indeed, so it is even amongst the sa- 
vage tribes. There must be different degrees of 
wealth ; some must have more than others ; and 
the richest must be a great deal richer than the 
least rich. But it is necessary to the very exist- 
ence of a people, that nine out of ten should live 
wholly by the sweat of their brow ; and, is it not 
degrading to human nature, that all the nine 
tenths should be called foor ; and, what is still 
worse, call themselves froor, and be contented in 
that degraded state ? 

7. The laws, the economy, or management, of 
a state may be such as to render it impossible 
fur the labourer, however skilful and industrious, 
to maintain his family in health and decency ; and 
such has, for many years past, been the manage- 
ment of the affairs of this once truly great and 
happy land. A system of paper money, the ef- 
fectof which was to take from the labourer the 
half of his earnings, was what no industry and 





ser, is perfectly consistent with economy. 

3. Economy means management, and nothing 
more ; and it is generally applied to the affairs 
of a house and family, which affairs are an ob-| 
ject of the greatet importance, whether as rela- | 
ting to individuals or to a nation. A nation is’ 
made powerful and honoured in the world, not so’ 
much by the number of its people as by the abi-! 
lity and character of that people; and the ability’ 
and character of a people depend, in a great 
meastire, upon the economy of the several fami- 
lies which, all taken together, make up the na- 
tion. There never yet was, and never will be, a 
nation flermanently great, consisting for the 
greater part, of wretched and miserable fami- 
lies. 


is desirable, that the families of which a nation 
consists, should be happily off ; and as this de- 
pends, in a great degree, upon the management 
of their concerns, the present work is intended 
to convey to the families of the lubouring clusses 
in particular, such information as I think may be 
usetui with regard tothat management. 

5. i lay it down as a maxim, that for a famil 
to be happy, they must be well supplied wit 
food and raiment. It is a sorry effort that people 
make to persuade others, or to persuade them- 
selves, that they can be happy in a state of want 
oi the necessaries of life Lhe doctrines which 
fanaticism preaches, and which teach men to be 
content with froverty, have a very pernicious 
tendency, and are calculated to favour tyrants 
by giving them passive slaves. To live well, to 
enjoy all things that make life pleasant, is the 
right of every man who constantly uses his 
Strength judiciously and lawfully. It is to blas- 
pheme God, to suppose that he created men to 
be miserable, to hunger, thirst, and perish with 
cold, in the midst of that abundance which is the 
truit of their own labour. Instead, therefore of 
applauding “hafify poverty,” which applause 
isso much the fashion of the present day, I des. 
pise the man that is foor and contented: for 
such content is a certain proof of a base disposi- 
tion, a disposition which is the enemy of all in- 
dustry, all exertion, all love of independence. 

6. Let it be understood, however, that by fo- 
verty 1 mean real want, a real insufficiency of the 
food, and raiment, and lodging necessary to health 
and decency ; and not that imaginary poverty, oi 
which some persons complain’ The man, who, 
by his own and his family’s labour, can provide a 





* Such was the character, in a considerable de- 
gree, of the wether weighing 185 16s. and shear. 
ing 8 lbs. wool, mentioned at the close of the 
list. This sheep. had height and length enough 


sufficiency of food and raiment, and a comforta 





‘that this was done by design. 


4. In every view of the matter, therefore, it! 





to have weighed with a proper form and clos 
fleece 250, and have shorn at least fifty fer cent. 





more. 


care could make head against. I do not pretend 
But no matter for 
the cause ; such was the effect. 

8. Better times, however, are approaching. 
The labourer now appears likely to obtain that 
hire of which he is worthy ; and, therefore, this 
appears to me to be the time to press upon him 
the duty of using his best exertions for the rear- 
ing of his family in a manner that must give him 
the best security for happiness to himself, his 
wife, and children, and to make him, in all re- 
spects, what his forefathers were. The people 
of England have been famed, in all ages, for 
their good living; for the abundance of their 
food and goodness of their attire. The old say- 
ing about English roast beef and plum-pudding, 
and about English hospitality, had not their foun- 
dation in nothing. And, in spite of all the re- 
finements of sickly minds, it is abundant living 
amongst the people at large, which is the great 
test of good government, and the surest basis 
of national greatness and security. 

9. If the labourer have his fair wages, if there 
be no false weights and measures, whether of 
money or of goods, by which he is defrauded ; 
if the laws be equal in their effect on all men ; if 
he be called upon for no more than his due share 
of the expenses necessary to support the go- 
vernment and defend the country, he has no rea- 
son to complain. If the largeness of his family 
demand extraordinary labour and care, these are 
due from him to it. He is the cause of the ex+ 
istence of that family ; and, therefore, he is not, 
except in cases of accidental calamity, to throw 
upon others the burden of supporting it. Besides, 
** little children are as arrows in the hands of the 
“giant, and blessed is the man that hath his 
“quiver full ot them.” That is to say “‘ children, 
if they bring their cares, bring also their flea- 
sures and solid advantages. They become, very 
soon, so many assistants and props to the parents, 
who, when old age comes on, are amply repaid 
for all the toil and all the cares that children 
have occasioned in their infancy. To be without 
sure and safe friends in the world makes life not 
worth having ; and whom can we be so sure of as 
of our children. Brothers and sisters are a mutual 
support. We see them, in almost every case, 
grow up into prosperity, when they act the 
part that the impulses of nature prescribe. When 
cordially united, a father and sons, or a family of 
brothers and sisters, may, in almost any state of 
life, set what is called misfortune at defiance. 

10. These considerations are much more than 
enough to sweeten the toils and cares of parents, 

und vo make them regard every additional child 
as an additional blessing but, that children 





may be a blessing and not a curse, Care must be 
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S—— 
taken of their education. This word has, of late 

ears, been so perverted, so corrupted, so abused, 
in its application, that I am almost afraid to use 
it here. Yet I must not suffer it to be usurped by 
cant and tyranny. I must use it; but, not with- 
out clearly saying what I mean. 

11. Education means breeding up, bringing un, 
or rearing ufi; and nothing more. This in 
cludes every thing with regard to the mind as 
well as the dody of the child ; but of late years, 
it has been so used as to have nosense applied to 
it but that of bo0k-learning, with which, nine 
times out of ten, it has nothing atall to do, It is, 
indeed, proper, and it is the duty of every parent, 
to teach, or cause to be taught, their children as 
much as they can of books, after, and not before, 
all the measures are safely taken for enabling 
them to get their living by labour, or, for frovi- 
ding them a living without labour, and that too, 
out of the means obtained and secured by the 
parents out of their own income. ‘The taste of 
the times unhappily, is to give to children some. 
thing of b00k-learning with a view of placing 
them to live, in some way or other, ujfion the 
labour of other freofile. Nery seldom, compara- 
tively speaking, has this succeeded, even during 
the wasteful public expenditure of the last thirty 
years ; and in the times that are approaching, it 
cannot, I thank God, succeed at all. When the 
project has failed, what disappointment, mortifi- 
cation, and misery, to both parent and child! 
The latter is spoiled as a labourer; his book- 
learning has only made him conceited ; into some 
course of desperation he talls ; and the end is 
but too often not only wretched, but ignominious. 

12. Understand me clearly here, however ; for, 
it isthe duty of parents to give, if they be able, 
book-learning to their children, having fret ta- 
ken care to make them capable of earning their 
living by bodily labour. When that object has 
once been secured, the other may, if the ability 
remain, be attended tv. But, Iam wholly against 
children wasting their time in the idleness of 
what is called education; and yarticularly in 
schools over which the parents have no control, 
and where nothing is taught but the rudiments of 
servility, pauperism and slavery. 

13. The education that I have in view is, 
therefore, of a very different kind. You should 
bear constantly in mind, that nine tenths of us 
are, from the very nature and necessities of the 
world, born to a7 our livelihood by the sweat 
of our brow. hat reason have we, then, to 
presume, that our children are not to do the 
same? If they be, as now andthen one will be, 
endued with extraordinary powers of mind, those 
powers may have an opportunity of developing 
themselves ; and, if they never have that oppor- 
tunity, the harm is not very great to us or to 
them. Nor does it hence follow, that the descen- 
dants of labourers are a/ways to be labourers. 
The path upwards is steep and iong, to be sure. 
Industry, care, skill, excellence in the present 

arent lays the foundation of a rise, under more 

vourable circumstances, for his children. The 
children of these take another rive ; and, by and 
by, the descendants of the present labourer be- 
come gentlemen. 

14. This is the natural progress. It is by at- 
tempting to reach the top at asingle leaf, that 
so much misery is produced in the world; and 
the propensity to make such attempts has been 
cherished and encouraged by the strange pro- 
jects that we have witnessed of late years for 
making the labourers virtuous and happy by 
giving them what is called education. The educa. 
tion which I speak of consists in bringing chil- 
dren up to labour with steadiness, with care, and 
with sdill ; to show them how to doas many useful 
things as possible ; to teach them to do them all! 


in the best manner; to set them an example in 
industry, sobriety, cleanliness, and neatness ; to 
make all these habitual to them, so that they 
never shall be liable to fall into the contrary ; 
to let them always see a good living proceeding 
from /adour, and thus to remove from them the 
temptation to get at the goods of others by vio- 
lent or fraudulent means, and to keep far from 
their minds all the inducements to hypocrisy and 
deceit. 

15. And, bear in mind, that, if the state of the 
labourer has its disadvantages when compared 
with other callings and conditions of life, it has 
also its advantages. Itis free from the torments 
of ambition, and from a great part of the causes 
of ill health, for which not all the riches in the 
world and all the circumstances uf high rank are 
a compensation. The able and prudent labourer 
is always safe, at the least, and that is what few 
men are who are lifted above him.: They have 
losses and crosses to fear, the very thought of 
which never enters his mind, if he act well his 
part towards himself, his family, and his neigh- 
bour. 

16. But the basis of good to him, is, steady 
and skilful labour. To assist him in the pursuit 
of this labour, and in the turning of it to the best 
account, are the principal cbjects ot the present 
little work. I propose to treat of Brewing Beer, 
making Bread, keeping Cows and Pigs, rearing 
Poultry, Rabbits, Pigeons, keeping Bees, and the 
uses of the honey ; and to all these things, too, 
ina mere cottage establishment ; and to show, 
that while, from a very small piece of ground, a 
large part of the food of a considerable family 
may be raised, the very act of raising it will be 
the best possible foundation of education of the 
children of the labourer; that it will teach them 
a great number of useful things, add greatly to 
their value when they go forth from their fath- 
er’s home, make them start in life with all pos- 
sible advantages, and give them the best chance 
of leading happy lives. And isit not much more 
rational for parents to be employed in teaching 
their children how to cultivate a garden, to feed 
and rear animals, to make bread, beer, bacon, 
butter, and cheese, and to be able to do these 
things for themselves, or for others, than to leave 
them to prowl about the lanes and commons, or 
to mope at the heels of some crafty, sleek- headed 
pretended saint, who while he extracts the last 
penny from their pockets, bids them be content- 
ed with their misery, and promises them in ex- 
change for their pence, everlasting glory in the 
world tocome? It is upon the hungry and the 
wretched that the fanatick works. The dejected 
and forlorn are his prey. As an ailing carcass 
engenders vermin, a pauperized community en- 
genders teachers of fanaticism, the very founda- 
tion of whose doctrine is, that we are to care no- 
thing about this world, and that all our labours 
and exertions are in vain. 

17. The man, who is doing well, who is in good 
health, who has a blooming and dutiful and 
cheerful and happy family about him, and who 
passes his day of rest amongst them, is not to be 
made to believe, that he was born to be misera- 
ble, and that poverty, the certain reward of lazi- 
ness, is to secure him a crown of glory. Far be 
it from me to recommend a disregard of even the 
outward observances of the ceremonies of reli- 
gion ; but can it be religion to believe, that God 
has made us tobe wretched and dejected, and to 
regard as marks of his grace the poverty and 
misery that invariably attend our neglect to use 
the means of obtaining a competence in worldly 
things? Can it be religion to regard as blessings 
those things, those very things, which God ex- 
pressly numbers amongst his curses? ae 








His blessings are of a directly opposite descrip- 
tion ; flocks, herds, corn, wine and oil; a smi- 
ling land ; a rejoicing people ; abundance for the 
body and gladness of the heart: these are the 
blessings which God promises to the industrious, 
the sober, the careful, and the upright. Let no 
man, then, believe, that to be poor and wretched 
is amark of God’s favour; and let no man re- 
mainin that state, if he, by any honest means, 
can rescue himself from it. 

18. Poverty leads to all sorts of evil consequen- 
ces. Want, horrid want, is the great parent of 
crime. To have a dutiful family, the father’s 
principle of rule must be dove not fear. His 
sway must be gentle, or he will have only an un- 
willing and short-lived obedience. But, it is 
given to but few men to be gentle and good hu- 
moured amidst the various torments attendant on 
pinching poverty. A competence is, therefore, 
the first thing to he thought of ; it is the founda- 
tion of all good in the labourer’s dwelling ; with- 
out it little but misery can be expected. ** Health 
““ peace and competence,” one of the wisest of 
men regards as the only things needful to men ; 
but the two former are scarcely to be had with- 
out the latter. Competence is the foundation of 
happiness and of exertion. Beset with wants, hav- 
ing a mind continually harassed with fears of 
starvation, who can act with energy, who can 
calmly think? To provide a good living there- 
fore, for himself and family, is the very first 
duty of everyman. ‘ Two things,” says Acur, 
* have I asked ; deny me them not before I die: 
‘* remove far from me vanity and lies ; give me 
“neither poverty nor riches; feed me with 
“ food convenient for me ; lest I be full and deny 
“thee ; or lest I be poor and steal.” 

19. A good living, therefore, a competence, is 
the first thing to be desired and to be sought af- 
ter ; and if this littlé work should have the effect 
‘of aiding only a small portion of the labouring 
classes in securing that competence, it will afford 
great gratification to their triend. 

WILLIAM COBBETT. 

Kensington, 9th July, 1821. 
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GREENE COUNTY: AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of 
Greene County, friendly to the formation of an 
Agricultural Society, held at the Court House in 
Greenville, on Friday evening, the 20th inst. the 
Chairman and Secretary being present. 
The minutes of the former meeting were read, 
and— : 
The committee appointed to adopt a plan for 
the aforesaid purpose, reported as follows :— 
Your committee have duly considered the im- 
portance of the subject submitted to their charge, 
and after carefully deliberating upon it, are of the 
opinion that the best plan will be to form an inde- 
pendent society for this county ; allowing the citi- 
zens of the adjacent counties, however, the privi- 
lege of becoming members, if they desire it. In this 
opinion, your committee feel warranted to say 
they are joined by their fellow citizens of this 
county, generally. They have therefore in con- 
formity with the power vested in them, drawn 
up a few articles of association, for the govern- 
ment of the Society, which are herewith respect- 
fully submitted for the consideration of the mem- 


bers. 
CONSTITUTION. 


We, the subscribers, do agree to associate our- 
selves under the style and title of the 

* GREENE CounTy AGRICULTURAL SoclIETY.” 
Article 1. The object of this association is the 
promotion of Agriculture, Rural Economy and 











never finds a place amongst the blessings of ° 


Domestic Industry. 
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Art. 2. The Society shall meet regularly in 
the town of Greeneyille, on the fourth Mondays 
in the months of April and October in each year. 
Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum to 
transact business. 

Art, 3. The officers of the, society shall con- 
sist of a President, two Vice Presidents, a Record- 
ing Secretary, an Assistant Recording Secretary, 
a Treasurer, two Collectors, a Librarian, twelve 
Trustees, and such other officers as the by-laws 
of the Society shall from time to time direct. All 
officers, when not otherwise directed, shall be 
chosen by ballot. ‘They shall serve until the 
close of the next exhibition; and then, and 
thereafter be annually elected at the general 
meeting in the month of October. 

Art. 4. The duty of the President shall be to 
preside at all meetings; to direct such corres- 
pondence as may be necessary ; to superintend 
the affairs of the Society, and to make such com- 
munications as from time to time may be esteem- 
ed useful. 

Art. 5. In case of the absence of the Presi- 
dent at any meeting of the Society, the First 
Vice President, or if he may not be in attendance, 
the Second, shall fulfil the duties of President. — 
But in case of the absence, death, or resignation 
of any officer, the Society shall have power to 
appoint in his place a member, to act until the 
appearance of such absent oflicer—or, in case of 
death or resignation, until another shall be duly 
elected. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Recording 
Secretary to take notice of such proceedings of 
the general meetings as the Society may direct, 
and to keep a regular journal of the same; and 


The Assistant Recording Secretary shall aid in 
the performance thereof, whenever his services 
may be needed, 

Art. 7. ‘The Corresponding Secretary shail 
open ‘a correspondence with such other associa- 
tions or individuals on the different subjects em- 
braced by this Society, as it may direct, and lay 
the same from time to time before the President : 
and he shall render a true account of the expen- 
ses attending the same, if any, at a stated meet- 
ing, which expenses shall be paid out of the funds 
of the Society. 

Art. 8. The Treasurer shall receive all mo- 
nies, whether of regular contributions, or dona- 
tions, and pay them out upon orders from the 
President, duly signed by him, and countersigned 
by the Recording Secretary. He shall keep a 
fair account of his receipts and disbursements, 
which he shall at ary time submit to the inspec- 
tion of a committee duly appointed and authori- 
sed by the Society to examine the same, and set- 
tle with him. 

Art 9. It shall be the duty of the Collectors 
to collect the annual contributions from the mem- 
bers when in arrears, and pay the same into the 
hands of the Treasurer. 

Art. 10. The Librarian shall take charge ofall 
the printed books, periodical works, &c. &c. be- 
longing to the Society, and shall dispose of them 
as the by-laws shall direct. 

Art. 11. Twelve Trustees shall be elected, a 
due proportion of which shall be residents of the 
different counties whose citizens shall become 
members of this Society. They shall meet as 
often as their Chairman or any two members 
may deem it necessary ; and any three of their 
number shall constitute a quorum. The Trus- 
tees shall from time to time examine in person 
the management and condition of such farms as 
they may consider objects worthy of their atten- 
tion ; and they shall mgke report to the society of 
such as may merit theirapprobation. They shall 


cles of the society, the books and papers of the 
other departments excepted. It shail be their 
duty to take the most efficient measures for col 
iecting and distributing the best samples ot all 
the most useful grains, roots, and seeds; for col- 
lecting all native fossils, marls, earth or substan- 
ces proper tor manures; for causing the same 
to be analysed, when practicable, and report the 
results to the society; for procuring experi- 
ments, to be made by careful agriculturists, of 
all such fossils, marls, earth or substances; for 
collecting models of the best agricultural imple- 
ments, and to report their properties and useful- 
ness ; to designate from time to time all such 
subjects and objects for which premiums should 
be offered, and to fix and declare the several 
premiums for the same; to appoint committees 
to examine into the merits of, and report on all 
claims for premiums ; to designate the time, and 
make the requisite preparatory arrangements, 
every year, for the meeting of the society, and to 
keep regular minutes of all their proceedings. 
Art. 12. The first exhibition of the Society 
shall be on the fourth Monday in October next. 
Art. 13. The Society shall have power to 
make such by-laws and regulaticns, as they 
shall from time to time deem necessary for car- 
rying into effect the objects of the institution, 
Art. 14. Every member, on joining this so- 


the Treasurer at least one dollar ; and shall an- 
nually be reyuired to pay a sum not more than 
one dollar, in the month of August as long as he 
may continue in membership. 

Art, 15. All the expenses incurred in pro- 
curing premiums to be distributed by the society, 
or for such other purposes as shall be authorised 
at any general meeting, shall be paid by the 
Treasurer, according to order, duly issued as 
mentioned in the eighth article. 

Art. 16. The Society shall consist of inhabi- 
tants of this and the adjacent counties of East 
‘Lennessee, friendly to Agricultural improvement 
and the promotion of domestic economy ; and 
provision shall be made for the admission of ho- 
norary members. 

Art. 17. Any member shall be permitted to 
withdraw his name, at any time, provided he 
may not be in arrears to the society, by giving 
notice to the Recording Secretary, and producing 
the Collector’s receipt. 

Art. 18. This Constitution or any article there- 
of, may be amended by the vote of two-thirds of 
the members present, at any stated autumnal 
meeting, provided such amendment shall have 
been pronosed for consideration at a previous 
stated meeting of the Society. 
The foregoing articles were separately read and 
adopted. After which the Society went into an 
election of officers, which resulted as follows :— 
List or OFFICERS. 

WILLIAM DICKSON, Esq. President. 
MICHAEL BRIGHT, Esq. First Vice Presi- 


dent. 
JOHN A. M’KINNEY, Esq. Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 
THOMAS HODGE, Jun. Recording Secretary. 
M. PAYNE, Assistant Recording Secretary. 
BENJAMIN LUNDY, Corresponding Secretary. 
WILLIAM K. VANCE, Treasurer. 
RICHARD M. WOODS, Coll 
Col A. HUNTER, sencaneni 
JOHN A. AIKIN, Esq. Librarian. 
TRUSTEES. 
Col. Geo. T. Gillespie, | Hugh D. Hale, Esq. 
Col. P. Parsons, Um. M’Clure, Esq. 
Rev. Stephen Brooks, | John Gragg, Esq. 
Richard M, Woods, Dr. Alex. Williams, 
Rev. Charles Coffin, Capt. Wm. Grant, 





severally take charge of the property and arti- 





A Committee consisting of John A. Aiken, 
Esq. Dr. A. Williams, and Benjamin Lundy, 
were appointed to draft by-laws for the institu- 
tion, to be submitted to next stated meeting. 

B, Lundy was appointed to deliver an Oration 
at the next stated meeting. 

The following persons were elected honorary 
members, viz:—Hon. Thomas Emmerson, Dr. 
Thomas G. Watkins, Hon. Samuel Powell, Gen. 
Andrew Jackson, Robert Dixon, Esq. Col, Ed- 
ward Ward, and Col. John Williams, 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 
and published in the American Economist, and 
in the American Fariner. 

Adjourned. 

WM. DICKSON, Chairman. 
‘Tuomas Hopce, Jun. Secretary. 


—— 0” oe 


Baltimore College, May 17th, 1824. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Dear SiR, 

I have devoted a few leisure-moments to the 
examination of the plants of which you have 
obligingly placed specimens in my hands, 
| The piant which goes underthe name of Guinea 
|Grass, is the Panicum laeve, mentioned in the 





ciety, (honorary members excepted) shall pay to botanical part of the French Encyclopedia, by 


‘Lamark and Poiret. The Panicum folygamum ot 
Swartz, andthe fanicum jumentorum of Persoon, 
, may properly be referred to this species ; butthe 
tanicum altissinum of Jacquin, cannot be so 
quite satisfactorily. This valuable gramen is a 
jnative of Guinea and Abyssinia. Its excellence 
as a forage, early recommended it to the inhabi- 
jtants of the West Indies, whose genial sun fa- 
vours its luxuriaut growth.—I must here observe 
that the appellation of guinea grass, has been as- 
signed to other gramineous plants. This has 
unavoidably given rise to doubts, uncertainties, 
and mistakes, which it is one of the advantuges 
of a scitntific nomenclature to remove. The 
genus panicum belongs to the class Triandria, 
order Digynia of the Linnean method. 

The £gyftian Millet is a variety of the Holcus 
shicatus of Linneas; but Persoon has placed it 
in the new genus Pennisetum, under the name of 
Pennisetum typhoideum. It is not my object to 
inquire, in this place, into the propriety of this 
removal from the original class Polygamia to the 
class 7'riandria—nor into the correctness of the 
modera dilaceration of the Linnean genera~a 
dilaceration too often carried to excess and pro- 
ductive of difficulty, and even confusion.—! will 
confine myself to observing that the //. shicatue 
is anative of Asia and Africa, where it has been 
improved by culture, and whence it has been 
transferred into Europe aud America. Its seeds 
are extremely farinaceous, and the meal or flour 
obtained from them considerably swells in water ; 
and a quantity of it so small as to be eusily con- 
tained in the hollow of a man’s hand, will afford 
him abundant nourishment for a whole day 
Hence it proves highly serviceable to the negroes, 
and is a used by those of Senegal, when 
travelling. It may, perhaps, be no idle sugges- 
tion to recommend this viaticum to such among 
us as may be destined to distant expeditions 
through wild anc barren tracts of country. Pre- 
vious trials may readily be made to test this pro- 
perty of the HZ. sficatus. 

The plant seen in Alabama by one of your cs- 
teemed correspondents, and afterwards success- 
fully cultivated by himself, is, (so far as I can 
judge from the specimen sent to you) the Pani- 
cum italicum, which, according to Elliott, grows 
from 2 to 10 feet in South Carolina and Georgia. 








Daniel Heiskell, John Gass, Esq. 





This plant is an exotic, which early passed from 
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India to Italy, whence it has derived its specific 
name, and reached the new world. 

The seed which you gave me, under the name 
of Jackson fiea, 1 take to be the seed of a species 
of eecurigera, anew genus which formerly con- 
stituted part of the genus Coronil/a, from which 
it has been separated on account of some material 
differences in the form of the pod. The seed of 
the 7rigonel/a also bears some resemblance to 
this pea. When I sce the whole plant I shall be 





deserve the attention of every enlightened agri- 
culturist. It has been observed that Palm-trees 
are the princes of the vegetable kingdom ; Lilies, 
that “neither spin nor weave,” its patricians. 
The gramina form, then, the less splendid, but 
more useiul plebeian multitude. They are the 
support and constitute the strength of the empire. 
They feed man, and afford abundant supplies to 
granivorous animals; in short, they are, in every 





1792. Gr. m. Calypso, full sister to the famous 
running horse Bel-Air, by imported 
Medley, was bred by J. T.-—her dam 
Selima, by Yorick ; black Selima, by 
Fearnought. 

Oct. 1. Won a match at the Bowling 
Green, Va. beating Mr. Alexander’s 
Shark colt, 2 m. h. 


1795. 


1796. May 11. 2. Won the 2d day’s purse, 3 m. 


respect, entitled to our researches, experiments, h. at Tappahannock. 


&c. The exotic gramina cultivated here are’ Oct. 6. 3. Won the 2d day’s purse, 3 m. h. dan- 
pretty accurately known—notwithstanding the, over Court House. 


able to determine precisely what it is—I will 
add that both the Securigera and the Trigonella 





belong to the class Diade/fhia, order Decandria. 

This is not the time to enter into details re- 
specting the methods of botanists, either artificial 
ornatural. Suffice it to call the attention of your 
correspondents to the following remarks. 

Whether the method adopted and pursued by 
a botanist, be artificial or natural, its object evi- 
dently is to furnish the solution of this important 
problem. 

“Given any vegetable production whatever, 
to find the rank and the name assigned to it by 
Botanists ?” 


This problem once solved, that is, the name and 
rank of the given production clearly known, we 
may by recurring to the works of those naturalists) 
who have treated of that production, avail our-, 
selves of their accumulated knowledge, and learn, 
ina few hours what much time and persona! ob-, 
servation could hardly have taught us. 





confusion created by common-names ; but for our 
native gramina much remains yet to be done. 
Michaux, Muhlenberg, Elliott, Pursh, Nuttall, 
and some others, have rendered immense servi 

ces to the science, in this respect—but their 
works are neither complete nor ac@essible to all. 
A natural history of the grasses of the United 
States, digested and arranged, according to the 
analytic method of Lamarck and Decandolle, and 
written in english, would eminently promote the 
best interests of agriculture. Of this, however, 
enough for the present. I will conclude by ob 

serving that, although some species of the genus 
hanicum are found in high latitudes, yet the whole 
family, in general, delights in the genial climate 
of southern regions. It luxuriates most undera 
tropical sun; and we find the species to increase 
upon us, as we proceed towards the equator—in 
some parts of our southern possessions, the genus 


The methods which I pursue (for I sometimes|/27!cum strikingly predominates ; and notwith- 


use the Linnean system, sometimes the arrange-| 
ment of Jossieu, and at other times the analytic! 
method of Lamarck and Decandolle) require a. 
view of the whole plant, if attainable, but es- 

ecially, of the parts of the fructification, that 
is, of the flower and fruit. These parts are es- 
sentially necessary for the determination of the 
class, order, and genus; the species requires to 
be determined circumstances of a more variable 
nature, and embracing a wider compass. ‘The 
upper, lower, and even the radical leaves ; the 
stem, the root, in short, the whole plant should 
be sent, with notes on the height of the plant, its 
favourite soil, the colour of its lower, the time 
of its floration, that of the maturation of the 
fruit or seed, the odour of the plant, if it has 
any, its taste, &c. what animals (from insects to 
quadrupeds) seem fond of it, &c. These circum- 
stances are not, indeed, equally essential for the 
determination of a given plant, but they are sa 
tisfactory and useful, and often serve to dispel 
doubts and uncertainties. 


Your correspondents shoula be requested to 


eollect the specimens intended for you 1 fair, dry 
weather—and after the sun has evaporated all the 





standing all the new genera formed out of it by 

modern Botanists, it still includes upwards of 150 

species. 1 had intended to offer some remarks on 

the fanicum mitiaceum—the Holcus sacchuretus 

—H beistor, the Melicaglabra, the vicia pusilia, 

&c, but time fails me 

I remain with sincere esteem, dear sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
L. H. GIRARDIN. 
—— ee, (I) “Ben- - 
PEDIGREE AND PERFORMANCES 

Of Col. 14rtoxz’s celebrated running horses Vi- 

RAGO, CaLtrpso, LEviaTHAN and TOPGALLANT. 

1795. Ch. m. Vivago, was purchased at 4 years 
old, by J. T. of Mr. Wm. Johnson, 
of Frederick county, Va.—after ha- 
ving beat her, (being in bad order,) 
with his famous horse Grey Dio- 
med, by Medcley.—she was got by 
imported Shark, old Virago, by Star ; 
Panton’s Araoian, a daughter of old 
Crab. 

1796. May 10. 1. Won the Jockey Club Purse, 
at Tappahannock 4 m, h. beating the 
famous Va. Nell. 


moisture which plants generally imbibe during! Seft. 13. 2. Beat Va. Nell in a match at Port 


the night. If possible two specimens of each 
plant should be sent—one exhibiting it at the time, 
of its floration—and the other at the time of its 
full maturity—all the parts should be carefully! 
preserved—but they may be separated from each 
other for the sake of easier conveyance. The 
whole should be desiccated in suitable brown pa- 
per, as in the formation of an Aerdarium—and 


pieces of thinner peper introduced between the; May. 
cation that might injure each; 


parts of the fructi 
other by contact and friction. I have received 
from a great distance oo thus or nearly thus 
preserved—and, by subjecting them for a while 
to the steam of boiling water, been able to re- 
store to them a flexibility such as to permit me to 
open and separate the different parts of the flower, 
- and to ascertain the structure, number, form, si- 
tuation, &c. of the several organs—which, to- 
ther with the view of the desiccated leaves, 
c. ke. always proved sufficient for the solution 
of the above prublem. 
The gramineous plants of the Unitec States 


Royal, 3 m. h. 
Oct.18. 3. Won the Fredericksburgh, J. C. 
Purse, 4 m. h. 
Nov. 8. 4. Won the Annapolis J. C. Purse— 
4m. h. 
1797. May 9. 5 Won the J. C. Purse at Tap 
pahannock, 4m h. 
1798. May 8. 6. Won do, do, 
7. Won do. Petersburg. 
Oct. 4. 8. Won do. Hanover Court House. 
12 9. Won the 2d day’s J. C. Purse at 
Richmond, 3 m. -h. 
23. 10. Won the J. C. Purse at Petersburg, 
4m. h. 

Broke down in a race with bl. 
Maria, by Shark, (the dam of Lady 
Lighttoot,) Minerva, and others, and 
was beaten.—in 1796, 7, and 8, she 
ran with unrivalled success; was the 
best nag of the day—and is consider- 
ed to have been one of the fleetest 
horses that ever ran in Virginia. 


'1799. Oct. 





19. 4. Won the 2d day’s purse, 3 m. h. Fre- 
dericksburg. 

Nov. 9. 5. Won the colt’s purse, 2m. h. Anna- 

olis. 

1797. May 10. 6. Won the 2d day’s purse, 3 m. 
h. at Tappahannock. 

Oct. 3. 7. Won the Va. J. C. Purse, 4 m. h. at 

Hanover Court House. 

Was beat at Petersburg, by Purse- 

Bearer, 3m. h. 

Won the Fredericksburg J. C. Purse, 

4 m. h. 

2. 10. Won the Va. J. C. Purse at 

Hanover Court House, beating the 

celebrated Leviathan, and Col. Has- 

kin’s Kitte Medley. 

11.16 Won the J. C. Purse 4 m. h. at Rich. 

mond. 

Won the J. C. Purse 4m. h. at Fre- 

dericksburg. 

1799. May 8. 13. Wonthe J. C. Purse 4 m. h. at 
Petersburg. 

14. 14. Won the J.C. Purse 4 m. h. at Tap- 
pahannock, 

Calypso was one of the best runners of the 
day, having lost but one race out of fourteen— 
being, however, trained with Leviathan, Virago 
and Flirtilla—all distinguished runners. 

1798. Oct. 2. Gr. g. Leviathan (Flagellator) by 

Flag of Truce—Sire of First Consul, 

was purchased, after beating him with 

Calypso. 

Won the 2d day’s J.C. Purse, at Han- 

over Court House, 3 m.h. 

Won the J. C. Purse at Annapolis, 

4m. h. 

1799. April 20. 3. Wonthe J. C. Purse, Rich- 
mond, 4 m. h. 

May 9. 4. 2d day’s, Petersburg, 3 m. h. 

15. 5. 2d day’s, Tappahannock, 3 m. h. 

Oct. 4.6. Wonthe Va J. C. Purse, 4 m. h. at 
Hanover Covrt House. 

17. 7. 2d day’s J. C. Purse, 3 m. h. Rich- 
mond. 

30. 8. do. do. Petersburg. Virago, having 
run on the first days—but proving to 
be broken down, was beaten 

1800, May 10. 9. Beat in a match at Tappahan- 
nock, Mr. Tomlin’s Wildair—a single 
five miles—carrying 180 lbs. against 
110—won only by a neck. 

May 21.10. Won the J. é. urse 4 m. h. at Rich- 
mond—beating the celebrated Miner- 
va and Lady Bull. 

27. 11. Won the J. C. Purse, 4m. h. at Pe- 
tersburg. 

June 10.12. do. do. Tappuahannock, again 
beating Minerva and Lady Bull 

Oct. 15. 13. Wonthe J. C. Purse, 4 m. h. at Rich- 
mond. 

Nov. 4.14. do. do. do. Alexandria, beat- 
beating Lee Boo, and others. 


Nov. 4. 8. 
14. 9. 
1798. Oct. 


31. 12. 


3. 1. 


30. 2. 





1801, May 12. 15. do. do. Richmond. 
Oct. 15. 16. do. do. Richmond. | 
Being lame, was beaten at Fredericks- 
burg. a 
Do at Washington—by Mr. Spriggs 
Lee Boo. 
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1802, April Sold him to Maj. McPherson of S. 
C. In 1799 and 1800, he beat the best 
horses of the day with great ease ; was 
considered the best horse that ever 
ran in Virginia, and is yet quoted as 
their first racers. 

—— b.h. Top Gallant, by imported Diomed ; 
Shark; Harris’s Eclipse; Old Janus. 
Purchased 1804, at 3 years of Mr. 


Clayton. 
1804, 1. Wonthe sweepstakes at Petersburg, 
2m.h. 
2. Do. do do Richmond, 
2m.h. 


1805, May 12. 3. Won the Handicap Plate at 
Broad Rock, 3 m. h. 
22.4. Wonthe J.C. Purse, 4m. h. at Richmond 


‘to a patch of peppergrass, growing abundant. 
ly in an apple nursery, which they devoured 
greedily, and were all raised ; while, at the same 
time, another brood confined on the short blue 
grass of the house lot, nearly all died. Again— 
I had seen toddy, made with a decoction of red 
pepper and rum, drunk with advantage, in that 
complaint of the throat so fatal to soldiers, in the 
latter part of the late war; and I had seen pepper 
mush applied as a poultice with great benefit for 
a sore throat with swelled tonsils. These conjec- 
tures of the nature of the disease, and the recol 
lections of those two’remedies, made me suppose 
that a pungent heating diet, to overcome the ef- 
fects of wet and cold, would prevent, ifnot cure the 
disease. I have made the trial, and tothistime with 
the appearance of the most perfect success, I have 


Oct. 5. Do. do 4 do Broadrock.|boiled red pepper pods in water, and made mush 
6. tie. do 4 do Richmond.,|with this, which I feed plentifully to the young 
1806, Feb. 7. Wonthe J. C. Purse, 4m. h. at chickens and turkies every morning, and of seve- 


Charleston, S. C. 


— Oct.8. Won the J. C. Purse, 4 m. h. at 
Topgallant was beaten in 
the autumn of 1804, by the celebrated 
Florizel, in a sweepstakes between 
them, Amanda, the dam of Duroc, and 
He was afterwards beaten for 
the J. C. Purse, 4 m. h. at Washington 
by Floretta, having beaten her, nee 

e 
was subsequently beaten by the Maid 


Richmond. 


others. 


and First Consul, the first heat. 


of the Oaks. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE GAPES 
IN CHICKENS AND TURKEYS. 
Dear Sir, 

When science is carried into the commonest 
and most humble concerns of life, it is then the 
most useful, honourable and amiable ; for it be- 
nefits those who need the assistance which they 
cannot procure for themselves.—Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in diving into the depths of the English 
Colleries, did more service to humanity, and 

rocured more merited honours to himself, than 
if he had been the renowned warrior who has 
won ten battles, and sacked a dozen cities. Now 
the accomplished anatomist who would accompa- 
ny me to my fowl yard, and detect by dissection, 
the disease which is so destructive to the poultry 
of all housewives—I do not say he should be 
placed by the side @®Davy and Jenner, but I do 
say he should be placed by the side of a nice 
chicken pie every week. The gapes in chick- 
ens is said to he a worm, and some say a col- 
lection of worms, in the wind pipe. Whatev- 
er may be the nature of the disease, it usual- 
ly destroys a large proportion of all the 
chickens that are hatched. I have opened the 
wind pipes of several that have died of this dis- 
ease, and have usually drawn from them a worm 
like substance, a little larger and shorter than a 
common pin. It seems at first view endowed 
with life, for it contracts on being touched—bnut I 
now believe it composed of a thick viscous mat- 
ter, that is secreted in consequence of inflamma- 
tion, and lines the wind pipe. I have not exa- 
mined the apparent worm by a microscope, which 
Ido not possess ; nor have I tested its substance 
by chymical processes which I do not understand, 


but the difficult respirations, the suffused state of 


the vessels of the throat, and this filmy worm 
found lining its canal—all led me to suppose the 
disease to be inflammatory, and similar in its 
nature to that, which, under the names of croup, 
and quinsey, prove so fatal to children. Two 
circumstances have led me to a remedy. Last 
year one gang of my young turkeys had access 


ral broods—all have continued healthy, and seem 
unusually active and vigorous. I prefer the morn- 
ing for this warm diet, on the same principle 
that antifogmutics are taken by the gentlemen of 
the southern states. I wish other housewives to 
make trial of this remedy, (and of pepper grass 
if they please) and communicate the result of 
their experience. If I have made a discovery, as 
I believe I have, I hereby invite some agricultu- 
ral society to award me a medal. 

The following advice and information concern- 
ing fowls, I offer gratis. 1 know a negro woman, 
who lives and raises fowls in the midst of a con- 
siderable park of large trees. Sometimes, but 
not always, inthe winter, or very early in the 
spring, thisis burned over to destroy the leaves, 
and shrubs; and the woman observes that her 
chickens are raised with most ease, and are least 
liable to diseases, in the year when the bark is 
burned. 

I have founda that burning over my fowl yards, 
with leaves or straw, white washing the chicken 
house, and ploughing the yard and digging up the 
floor of the house, usually has the effect of lessen- 
ing the number of small vermin and insects, and 
may in other ways have been salutary. I will 
trespass no farther on your patience either by 
more last words, or with /rostscrifits (as is said to 
be usual with my sex) farther than to sav, that 
Tomatoes, as part of a course of diet, are ex- 
cellent for fowls of every description. 

COUSIN TABITHA., 


ee. () ee 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Mr. Skinner, 
I had expected from the multiplied defeats, 
which Gideon Davis had experienced, at the 
public exhibitions, in his competitions with me 
in ploughing, that he would not again have trou- 
bled you, or the public, with his superfluous com- 
ments on the decision of committees on plough- 
ing ; nor again compel me to appearin your co- 
lumns. I was satisfied to let the impartial voice 
of the agricultural community award the pre- 
ference to whom it was thought due, after a fair 
trial of our mt ploughs. I would not now 
interfere, had he not so unceremoniously lugged 
‘the Brown plough” into his metaphysical dis- 
course. I will, for a moment, suppose the commit- 
tees appointed by agricultural societies, although 
in some instances, selected from the tails of the 
plough, to be as ignorant of the principles and 
practice cf ploughing, as Mr. Davis would have 
us believe. Yet mark how a plain unvarnished 
tale will put him down.—Mr. Davis lived in 
this county for several years, and has a more 
general acquaintance here than I have ; he is a 
jmember of the society of Friends, who are very 








numerous and respectable, and have much influ- 
ence here ; his exertions to introduce his plough, 
have been unwearied and incessant—and most of 
the Friends have encouraged him, and some of 
them have purchased his ploughs for their own 
use, who heretofore used mine to the exclusion 
of all others. What has been the result of seve- 
ral year’s experience in the use of each plough, 
under all the circumstances of variety of ground, 
season, and draught ?—Davis’s plough has been 
laid aside, and the farmers have, with scarcely 
an exception, resumed the use of my plough, 
and all this after the experience of some ten or 
twelve years. 
Does not this speak louder than all Mr. Davis’s 
speculation, unsupported by facts, or even spe- 
cious representations ? 

WILLIAM BROWN. 
Brookville, May 12, 1824. 


[ —~ —-— 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Extract of a letter dated Edgefield Court House, 
CS. C.) 26th April, 1824. 
“* The Woad Seed you were so kind as to send 
me the second time, have vegetated, and are now 
very flourishing, having just shed their blossoms. 
I shall procure seed this season, sufficient for a 
crop the ensuing year, though I have not much 
confidence in its value for grazing, from its sensi- 
ble properties communicating a pungency to the 
alate, bordering on that produced by pepper— 
it may, however, prove highly medicinal, if defi- 
ciently nutritive ; yet whatever may be its value, 
as a nutriment or medicine, I shall endeavour 
fully to realize, before I abandon its culture. 
The Guinea Grass seed never vegetated.—I 
had before tried seed of the same grass with the 
same result. The naked barley which I receiv- 
ed late in the season of a hard winter, was most- 
ly destroyed by the cold ; but the part I preserv- 
ed for a spring sowing, succeeded well. Fearing 
a similar disaster, last winter, I preserved all 
my seed for a spring sowing, and have now about 
the eighth of anacre in drill, highly flourishing. 
But the last winter was so mild as to have ad- 
mitted of a successful sowing during the coldest 
part of the season.—I anticipate a sufficient pro- 
duct this summer, to sow several acres in drill. 
I will send you the ensuing fail, some seed of 
the Missouri grass, with which I continue high- 
ly pleased ; and a variety of the tall winter seed 
grass, with a white straw, which is also very 
valuable. 
I shall attempt mixing the naked barley with 
the common kind, and investigate all its relative 
values, which, in addition to other discoveries, 
you shall be duly apprised of.” A. L, 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
ITS PROGRESS AND PROSPKCTS. 


Bremo, May 3d, 1824. 











Dear Sir, 
The Cherokee Rose cuttings have this mo- 
ment come to hand, and remind me, among the 
many other obligations your kindness has laid me 
under, that I must not forget my promise, to in- 
form you of the result of the last meeting of our 
Board of Visitors at the University of Virginia. 
It is now decided to open the institution on the 
first of February, 1825, and by this time, | 
presume an agent is embarking for Europe, there 
to engage professors of the most unquestionable 
qualifications in those departments of science, 
which we thought it probable, could not be 2s 
well filled by our own countrymen. Law, Poli- 
ticks, Morals, and Physic, in all its departments, 
we have left to be filled by Americans; which 
will ensure to us a preponderance of nationa| 
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character in the faculty of this great and impor- 
tant establishment. 

I trust, that all the worthies who have so suc- 
cessfully co-operated in the establishment of an 
institution to promote the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the Ancient Dominion, will now 
cordially unite their cfforts tocarry into execution 
the canal along the Valley of James and Jackson’s 
Rivers, so eminently calculated to develope her 
physical resources. This done, we may expect 
to maintain our relative standing with our sisters 
of the Union. 

Accept my thanks for the intelligence you have 
occasionally sent me in relation to the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canat. 

Your’s with high regard, 
JOHN H, COCKE. 
To J. S. Sxixwer, 
_——— 


A GENERAL GARDENING CALENDAR, 

Being a cofiy of one in use by an Illustrious Phi 
losopher and cultivator of literature and the 
freaceful arts, not far from Charlottesville in 
Virginia, 

Feb. 1. Hophille—manure and dress them. 

Asparagus—dress and replant. 

Sow /rame-Peas, the first open wea- 
ther. 

Sow Lettuce and Radishes. 

Shinage—sow. 

Celery Sow—also Malta & Sprout 

Cabbages Kale. 

Hers,” wil all these, and they 


15, 


March 1. 

Hotspurs, will come in succession 

Ledman’s, of a fortnight’s interval. 

Potatoes, early—plant. 

Nasturtium, Zomatos, Carrots, Beets, 

Garlic, Leeks, Onions, Chives, Shalois, 

Scaliions, and forward 7 urnifis—sow, 

»lant, and transplant. 

April 1. Todimnon’s Peas, Snafis, Cafsicums, 

Salsifis, Long Haricots, lima Beans, 
Forward Corn. 

15. Ledman’s Peas, Snaps, Cucumbers, 
Gerkins, Melons, Fggflant, Okra, 
Sguashes, Sorre/. 

Red Haricois, Snaps, Honey Beans, 

Swedish Turnifs. N.B. A thimbleful 

of Lettuce should be sowed every Mon- 

day morning, from Feb. Ist to Sept. 1. 

Shinach should be sowed 2 or 3 times 

in the spring, at intervals of a fortnight, 

and again weekly from August 15, to 

Sept. 1, for winter and spring use. 

\ Litter Asparagus, Cover Lettuce, 
Spinach, and tender plants. Plant 
and trim 7rees, Vines, Raspberries, 

| Gooseberrics, Currants. Trench 

J beds, bring ir manure, and turf. 


EEE — 
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BaLTimorE, Fripay, May 21, 1824. 


15. 


May 1. 


November, 
December, 
January, 














Extract from the minutes of Proceedings of the 
Board of Trustees of the Maryland Agricul- 


tural Society. 
May 12th, 1824. 
Agreeably to adjournment, the Board of Trus- 


tees met at Green Spring Punch, the residence of 
§. Owings, Esq.—Present, Gen. C. Ridgely, of 


Hampton, Chairman—S. Owings—Jacob Hol 
lingsworth—D. ‘Williamson, Jz.—R. Caton— 
Christopher Carnan—H. V. Somerville—N. M. 


Bosley—James Gittings, and N. W. Hall, Esqs., } 
caraieryedomes acmetk the Secretary being |the President.—We shall publish ¢ 
absent, J. S. Skinner acted as Secretary protem. ; ; 
‘Ehe committee appointed at the last meeting to|the truth of the various and very opposite opin- 


procure a seal for the Society, and a certificate 
of membership, report that that duty has been 
executed, and that the certificates have been 
printed and delivered to the Treasurer, and want 
only the signatures of the President and Secreta 

ry ; whereupon the committee recommend that 
the Treasurer procure said certificates, to be so 
signed and then delivered to the trustees and 
others, according to the number of subscribers 
procured by each. 

On motion by David Williamson, Jr. Resolved, 
that a committee be appointed to procure the 
plate for distribution at the next Cattle Show, ac 
cording to the scheme of premiums published in 
the American Farmer, page 10 of vol. 6—and 
James Cox, B. W. Hall, H. V. Somerville, and 
J. S Skinner, were appointed to contract for 
said plate. 

On motion by R. Caton, Esq. it was Resolved, 
that it is expedient to encourage the growth of 
cotton in Maryland ; and that, as accessary to 
that object, a premium be offered of thirty dol 

lars in value to the person who shall first, before 
the month of November in the year 1826, erect a 
Gin, and by it, clean in one year, one thousand 
pounds of Cotton. 

On motion by H. V. Somerville, Esq. Resolved, 
that a committee of five be appointed to prepare 
a list of judges, to award the premiums which 
have been offered for distribution at the next Cat- 
tle Show on the Western Shore of Marvland, 
ard that said list be submitted tothe Trustees, 
at their next meeting, to be then finally decided 
on.—J. Hollingsworth, H. V. Somerville, J. S. 
Skinner, D. Williamson, Jr. and B. W. Hall, 
were then appointed a committee to prepare said 
list. 

On motion by B. W. Hall, Esq. Resolved, that 
it be the duty of the Secretary, to furnish the 
Editor of the American Farmer with an official 
minute of the proceedings of each meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, within three days after suck 
meeting, to be published in his journal. 

On motion by the Chairman, it was Resolved, 
that it be the duty of the Secretary to forward a 
written notice to each member of this Board, at 
least four days previous to each meeting—to ap- 
prize him of the day and place fixed for said 
meeting, and to request his attendance on said 
day at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The Board then adjourned, to hold their next 
meeting at Long Green, the residence of James 
Gittings, Esq., on Wednesday the 9th of June. 


JG~ TO CORRESPON DENTS.—* James” was 
received too late for this paper—all the matter 
is given cut on the Saturday preceding, except a 
column or so, for Editorial scraps.—Several ori- 
ginal and valuable communications will appear 
in our next.—We must close the publications of 
the papers from the Agricultural Society of the 
Valley, before we commence those from the 
Washington Agricultural Society of East TrEn- 
NESSEE. 

jG We need not repeat the melancholy par- 
ticulars of the bursting of the Steam boat Etna’s 
boilers, by which many lives were lost—our read- 
ers have doubtless seen the details in other pa- 

ers. 
“ 7 Congress will rise on the 27th of this 
month, without waiting the return of the Hon. 
N. Edwards. 


}> The Tariff, after having undergone essential 
modifications, has passed hoth Houses of Con- 
gress, and will doubtless receive the sanction of 
law as one 
of great moment to our patrons.—Time will test 








ions as to its practical bearing on the welfare of 
society, 

y7- When this paper went to press (Thursday 
evening) the interior of the elegant SHot-Towrr 
lately erected by some of our most enterprising 
and worthy citizens, was on fire and no hope is 
entertained of extinguishing it. It had we believe 
answered the expectation of its founders, by 
rendering us independent on other cities for a 
supply of tha* article. 


7 Tue Races.—The first days purse of $400, 
was taken by Gen. Wynn, of Virginia, nothing 
appearing to compete with his bay filly *“ Flirtil- 
Ja”’—she galloped round the course 


y7- The second day’s purse of $300 was run 
for yesterday by General Wynn’s filly Platina, 
and Mr. Wilson’s horse “ Greyhound”—Platina 
won the two first heats, and of course the purse 
easily. 
—_—2D) a 


Error correcten.—In Number 7 of the Farmer, page 
51, No. 68, Sir Archy, for “run as a colt successfally at 
Washington, having the distemper, Ke,” read “ rau un- 
successfully.” 


———e 0 ae 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—careful- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron, 


Flour, Howard-street, $6—Do. Susquehannah, 
$5 624 to $5 75—Do. Wharf, $5 75—Do. Rye, 
$2 25 to $3—Corn Meal, pr. bbl: $2—Wheat, 
white, $1 25 to 1 27—Do. Red, $1 20to $1 22 
—Corn, yellow, 32to 34 cts.—Do. white. 30 to 
32 cts. —Rye, per bush. 45 cts.—Oats, 25 to 31 
cts.—B. E. Peas, 56 cts.—White Beans, $1— 
Whiskey, 274 cts—Apple Brandy, 40 cts—Peach 
Do, 62 to 75 cts.—Herrings, New, No. 1, &2 50 
—Do. Do. No. 2, $2 25—Do. Old, No. 1, $1 50 
—Do, Do. No. 2, $1 25——Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, 30 cts.— 
Linseed Oil, 62 cts. indemand—Clover Seed, $3 
50to 83 75 per bush—Flax Seed, rough, 75 
cts —Timothy, Do, $2 50—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 9 cts.—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—Pork, Mess, $14 75—Do. Prime, $11 75-- 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts——Lard, 84 cts.-—-Bacon, 
8 cts.—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.—Fea- 
thers, 35 cts. 

Tosacco.—Sales very igisk the last week.— 
Two hogsheads fine yel made by Thomas 
Cockey of Frederick County, sold for $44—fine 
red may be quoted at 414 to $20—fine yellow, 
$20 to $40—-good red, $5 to $10— common 
brown, $4 to $6.—-A crop of 35 hogsheads from 
Anne Arundel County made upon old land, sold 
for $4 and $7. 
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even the dead to life. Should the farmer, how- 






















experiments Curing a limited experience at farm- 
ever, succeed in setting a handsome sod of cloverjing. The predominant ingredients of gypsum 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. with the cheerfulness of success he bestows on the} sulphuric acid, and lime, act as powerful septics 
ntheedl plaster, the praises which it merits, and immedi-]on all latent vegetable or animal matter, and by 
. ON THE USE OF GYPSUM. ately begins, even in the infancy of the plant, toj/their extraordinary putrescent powers reduce 
‘ DeEaR Sir, derive (as he conceives) some advantages from}them to the earliest state of putrefaction. That 
: Having frequently noticed many injurious ef-jhis agricultural wisdom, and the peculiar: con-] plaster of paris possesses this attribute in the most 
: fects resulting from an improper use of gypsum|Stitution of his soil. So soon as the grain is re-]eminent degree, is exemplified by raising two 
y or plaster of paris, throughout the United States,| moved from the harvest field, his hogs are turned] mounds of partially rotted manure, and by dissemi- 
4 J am induced to offer a few hints to the publick,|1n with the ostensible object of converting his}nating the plaster in repeated sprinklings through 
on this subject, through the channel of your truly |Scattered grain to a useful purpose ; but these ani-] the one,and raising the other exclusively of manure, 
excellent and useful paper, with the view to im-/mals, like most others, being naturally averse to]it will be found that the plastered mound will heat 
), press the idea, that while plaster of paris is ad-/labour, will prefer to feed on that crop which is}and throw out smoke in half the time necessary 
g mitted to be an invaluable manure, yet the man-|obtained with the least effort, and the clover if|for the same effects to be produced in the other, 
\- ner of using it, now in general practice, is most, well set, will at thistime predominate inthe har-|and often in very dry weather the plastered mound 
injurious and destructive to our lands. vest field, and furnishes a tender and succulent] will exhibit these phenomena, while the other 
. A system of husbandry producing a continual |food, with little or no toil to the animal, and thus evidences little or no symptom of fermentation. 
. deterioration of the soil, is no less disgusting to In Its early state it receives a sudden check; for] Again, in flushing a luxuriant field of clover in 
“44 the farmer, than ruinous to the owner; for in ajthe clover is a plant no less delicate in infancy,|the fall, plaster a small piece previous to flushing 
: few years it cuts off the sources of his support and than vigorous in maturity. The succeeding spring] with. the ordinary quantity of a bushel to the acre, 
se revenue, and converts a soil, which under better we find this clover field again plastered and en-/and in the spring ensuing, if the same land be 
tillage might have been productive and abundant, ‘closed for the scythe, and even an abundant cropjagain ploughed at the same depth so that the ve- 
intothe very emblem of poverty and desolation, of hay does not satisfy the inordinate expectations|getable matter be exposed, it willappear that the 
_ It is now about twenty years since the American of the farmer, who still excludes every hoof un-| growth on the plastered part will be thoroughly 
- _ farmer became acquainted with the application of til the ficld produces another crop in mid-sum-| rotted, and in the finest condition for benefittin 
un- _ plaster of paris to the uses of husbandry, and I mer, which is again cut for the purpose of seed| vegetable life, while that on the other part wil 
} am inclined to believe that the agricultural inter- or salted hay ; and to put the finishing stroke of} still be very harsh and comparatively in an un- 
) est of the United States has been little benefitted, absurdity on the picture, I have seen late in the|decayed state. I think that plastering the sod in 
)} if not seriously injured by the introduction of it. fall and early in the spring, when the surface is/the fall, previously to flushing, is decidedly the 
Fy l- But to attribute any thing like evil to this truly bare, droves of hogs pawing and tearing up the/most advantageous method of applying this va- 
cun vaiuable manure, almost implies a contradiction. very root of the clover, which to do the farmer|luable manure ; at least I have remarked greater 
in term, or a solecism in language ; solong and so justice, he did intend to bestow as a legacy on the] benefits to vegetation from this mode of using it, 
- intimately has it been associated with the im- land; like the miser who bequeathes his gold/than from any other now in practice. Plaster of 
tye, provement of land, It is true, the use of plaster; because he cannot take it with him. The plan of paris in itself contains novegetable nourish ment, 
ay on our lands generally, has increased our crops operation for the ensuing year is equally destruc | but invigorates the growth of plants by convert- 
99 both of grain and grass, for many years past ; butitive, and continues until the field is again put/ing all latent animal matter, and non-succulent 
0 to if we look to the causes of this augmented pro-|down in grain and grass, and then recommences vegetable substances of the earth into immedi- 
03 duction, we find it resulting from a sacrifice of the same career of thoughtless cupidity, which| ate food forthem. Hence it happens that lands 
51 the best properties of the earth. The rapacious) will not only defeat the enriching of poor land,| will continue to be benefitted by the application 
aeh farmer, not content with the natural yield of his}but is pre-eminently calculated to reduce the/of plaster of paris, so long as sufficient vegetable 
2 50 lands, has recourse to the exciting influence of/richest soils toa perfect cafut mortuum. By this} matter is returned to them as a pabulum for the 
1 50 plaster to increase their fertility, and by reaping|system the same field will have yielded five crops} plaster itseif to feed on; but where the farmer 
' $6 their natural as well as artificial crops, and re |in three years, besides pasturage; and the only|gathers all the produce of his lands, and makes 
cl turning nothing to the land for its amelioration or| return it receives for this extraordinary produc: | little or no return to them, in a few years the 
i $3 improvement, his farm is soon destined to certain/tion, isa partial shade during the summer, and| whole putrescible matter of the earth becomes 
x 75 ruin, and he not unfrequently reminds me of the|the few remaining clover rocts that are ploughed exhausted, and then it is that plaster of paris in 
:10— simpleton in the story who destroyed the goose}in, when the scene is closed by the flushing of the/a tenfold ratio with common lime acts on the soil 
ap, 7 to obtain her golden eggs the speedier. I consider field for grain. Every year the donation from the and injures it by its caustic qualities, having pre- 
75-- it sir, an unalterable principle in good farming, land to the farmer, exceeds in a quadruple ratio| viously extracted its vegetable food. In other 
acon, that all lands judiciously tilled will acquire addi- his deposite, till inthe end the farmer ecomes} words, by an improper recourse to plaster, our 
Pee tional fertility, while they coutinue to yield larger impoverished by repeated acts of unrequited ge-j lands are more speedily impoverished; for 
and finer crops; and wherever we find an increase|nerosity, and the latter (when he can borrow no/through its agency all the vegetable matter of 
“— of crop attended by a decrease of soil, we may longer) strikes off his arrears by an act of arbi-/the earth which might have afforded gradual 
 omeas readily conclude that the system of cultivation is|trary power ; and if I may use the expression, re-) sustenance to plants for many years, is brought 
line erroneous, and must, if continued, terminate in the lieves himself of the debt under an agricultural|into immediate action, and the soil left destitute 
ellow, ruin of the land. We should sow our lands with bankrupt law. That this most detestable custom|by that system of husbandry which I endeavour 
amon plaster, with the desire permanently to enrich/is practised to a great extent, if not in the whole,| to deprecate. _ Any farmer who will impartially 
5 from them ; but the farmer is too generally deluded by|I presume the most unqualified apologist will not}try the experiment, may remark that the first 
1, wold the hope of an immediate return in an increase|deny ; and although the language may be rather] application of plaster to his lands will always be 
5 of crop, and he gathers, apparently without re-jharsh for the delicate organs of modern husband-/the most efficient, and its effects by repetition 
gard to the injury inflicted on his lands, much less}{men, yet} the animadversion is not too severe for| will rapidly decline, unless sufficient vegetable 
— with a view to their ultimate improvement. It is/the importance of the subject. I however, speak] matter be furnished to supply the reduction of it 
well known that the greater portion of the landsjnot sir, of the many agricultural gentlemen in/by plaster. Plaster of paris requires much mois- 
the last in Maryland are made to grow luxuriant crops ofjour state, whose taste, enterprise, and judgment,/ture to dissolve it, and is previous to dissolution 
Jo. IL.— clover or other fertilizing grasses, with the aid offare an ornament to our profession ; but of that}a powerful attractor of it, and hence it may be 
Greene J plaster, and it is through this secondary influence|class of earthly scourgers who disgrace the/termed in the first instance an immediate ferti- 
r L. H. @ that the judicious farmer is enabled to enrich his|most beautiful pursuit, by an exercise of thatjlizer of the soil. But I have heard many far- 
sh weer lands ; but the abuse of the best blessings in life unfortunate policy, which, aiming at instant gain mers declare, with the confidence of error, (whose 
vot Wil- fg May convert them. into evils, and with a pathetic|never fails to ensure ultimate ruin, The Choc- practice was to take all and leave nothing) that 
tor’s Cor fg indifference to future consequences, as well as ajtaw who fells the tree that he may gather the/their lands had tired of plaster ; and well they 
.) April fj total disregard to the great benefits which might/fruit, is actuated by similar and contracced|might, had they the faculty of knowing what 
peets—A TH result from returning an abundant vegetation to|views, which induce hir to forget the future in| was good for them. Lands may tire from a suc- 
Prices H@ the soil, the farmer is too often found to practice|the present, and to exchange an invaluable pos- |cession of the same crops either of grain or grass; 
the following destructive system. Commencing|session for a temporary enjoyment. but I will venture to assert, while ever they pro- 
in error, he sows his clover seed too late inthe} We are told by chemists that the component/duce the latter crop in abundance, and it be he- 
spring for the heat and aridity of our summers—|parts of gypsum are sulphuric acid, calcareous|stowed by the farmer gratuitously on the land, 
and here originates the first misfortune fromjearth and commen water ; and although the opi-|that plaster of paris will never fail to produce 
reso of paris—for he is often induced to delay nious On its modus operandi when applied to ag-|the happiest effects. Wherever a nne vegetable 
his seeding by a deceitful reliance on this magic riculture are infinite, I will yet state my own/growth be returned to the land, this inestimable 
ingredient, as if it were all sufficient to restore}cenception of it, growing out of a few practical) fertilizer may be used with magic influence, and 
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the speed with which it permanently enriches the] correct, that these lands of low or even surface have 


soil, exceeds even the hope of the farmer; but 
that practice of cultivation by which the land is 
made to produce more than its natural quantum 
of crop, and all its productions being removed 
with inconceivable avidity, it cannot fail to ex- 
erience an arnual deterioration, and will become 
ess and less valuable until all its vegetable food 
is extracted, and then plaster of paris which has 
wrought this effect, simply through the ignorance 
or obstinacy of the farmer, will be abused as the 
operating cause of its decay. I have seen some 
lands in Maryland to all appearance so extremely 
sterile, as to renderthe cultivation of them an act 
of folly ; but which, like the heath lands of Eng- 
land, contain a prodigious mass of dormant ve- 
meee material. The bald gravelly hills about 
ashington City are soils of this description, and 
although naturally unfit for tillage, they are made 
to produce a ton of clover hay to the acre, by 
having their contents brought in operation through 
the agency of plaster. The most remarkable ef- 
fects 1 have ever seen from plaster appeared on 
these lands, and I have known this invaluable 
susceptibility destroyed, and the lands left com- 
pletely destitute in four years by heavy plastering 
and repeated cuttings. 

Lands originally rich, are always inclined to 
remain so ; .and I believe the reverse of the re 
position will hold equally true. When, therefore, 
the owner of strong lands begins to remark a 
diminution in his crops, he may lull himself with 
the belief that they have tired of plaster, they 
have been injured from using it, the seasons have 
proved less favourable, or that it results from 
many other causes which the farmer has always 
at hand, rather than admit their declining ferti- 
lity, or his own want of skill in agricultural pro- 
ceedings ; but although the decay may be slow 
and gradual, in proportion to the original vigor of 
the land, yet withuut the proper restoratives, its 
ruin will be inevitable. Even the alluvion of 
Louisiana, which is composed almost exclusively 
of vegetable mould, and is perhaps the richest 
soil in the world, (not even excepting that of the 
Nile, in its most renowned ages) is yet subject, 
under abusive management, to manifest injury ; 
and you find the wise planter, even in that favour- 
ed country, having recourse to restoratives, in 
order to render his lands still more abundant and 
productive. 

An important objection, however, may be offer- 
ed to the theory of the action of plaster of paris 
on vegetable and animal matter only, for there 
are some lands, in Maryland, particularly those 
bounding on the Chesapeake, the Atlantic bor- 
der, and generally on all salt rivers, where plaster 
is found to produce no visible effect. It is a diffi- 
cult subject to venture on, but I should certainly 
incline to the opinion that these lands contain 
some properties to which plaster of paris bears a 
stronger affinity, than to vegetable or animal mat- 
ter, that either neutralize or suspend its opera- 
tions ; and I am strengthened in this belief, from 
a knowledge of the fact, that these lands are 
neither injured nor benefitted from the use of plas- 
ter. If plaster of paris contained in itself food 
fur vegetable life, it would furnish it on any soul, 
unless neutralized or prevented by some chemical 
process which it undergoes on the land, and if it 
acts as a preparer of vegetable substances, it would 
universally perform its office, unless prevented by 
similar operating causes.—We know that lands, 

icularly those bounding on the sea, contain 
proportions of marine salts, to which sul- 
phuric acid has a much stronger attraction than 
to earths. But low and flat lands generally, with- 
out regard to location are invariably unfriendly 
to the action of plaster. It therefore appears, if, 


—_ 





a greater capacity in retaining marine deposite 
than those of a higher or more waving surface, or 
else it might involve a question important to reli- 
gion and philosophy. Vet I have remarked one 
phenomenon in the capricious history of plaster 
of paris, which has given me infinite surprise — 
There are many rich bottoms in Maryland, the 
soil of which is composed evidently of the wash- 
ings from the hills above. On these hills the 
effects from plaster will be most manifest, while 
on the very same soil, though in the valley, it 
exercises no apparent influence. These, howe- 
ver, are investigations better adapted to the skill 
and ingenuity of the chemist than the farmer, 
and I sincerely lament they have not yet sufficient- 
ly attracted the attention of gentlemen capable of 
solving the mystery. 

But to return to my original part of the subject— 
however mysterious and contradictory the histo- 
ry of plaster may appear, we still know enough 
of its character, to prove that it places at the 
command of the farmer, a most dangerous engine 
to the interest of agriculture, and unless the in- 
strument be managed with propriety and care, it 
will speedily verify our gloomiest predictions in 
producing ruin where benefit alone was intend- 
ed.— Whoever will take a view of the quantity of 
poor and unimproved land in Maryland, will not he- 
sitate to say (particularly when he remembers how 
easily it may be improved by a proper recourse to 
plaster), that our practice of farming requires the 
earliest correction ; and I conceive this change 
will never be effectually wrought, until the far- 
mer learns te esteem the improvement of his 
land as a part of his annual revenue. He would 
then learn in the beginning to dispense with 
excessive cropping, and in the end he would have 
the happiness to till better land; for I have 
never yet seen a soil from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi, capable of sustaining the mal-applica- 
tion of plaster, and all the multiplied robberies 
of the hoof, the sickle, the scythe, and the sun. 
These enemies to husbandry, so invade our 
premises under the guise of friendship, and 
teach us to esteem them as real friends, while 
they devastate our property by unceasing attack. 
I think an active and solicitous regard for the 
improvement, or at least the preservation of our 
lands, is at this moment of much more impor- 
tance tothe agricultural interest of Maryland, 
than our immediate attention to the introduction 
of foreign and expensive breeds of stock, that 
favorite object of our Agricultural Society. To 
say much, however, in support of this impression, 
would be wandering from my present subject ; 
but it sometimes reminds me of our western 
missionaries who insist on preceding civilization 
with christianity, and seatter their bibles and 
catechisms with wasteful profusion, like good and 
wholesome grain on the barren soil of savage life. 

There are many estates in Maryland, original- 
ly poor, that have become ina few years under a 
judicious system of tillage, almost proverbial for 
their beauty and fertility ; and when we reflect on 
the many facilities with which nature and art 
have furnished us for the attainment of this end, 
it becomes a still greater source of surprise to re- 
mark the positive disregard to injury, with which 
a large majority of our farmers cultivate their 
lands. Even in the vicinage of our commercial 
cities, you find more hoof than herbage, and I 
contend wherever this exists "tis impossible to 
improve land, unless by an expensive recourse to 
animal manure, which is too generally beyond the 
control of most farmers. In England the good 
farmer seldom ~~ in a crop without previously 
manuring his d; and this provision yng 
him in the end an infinity of labour and expense, 


communication on the Peach Tree. 








acre as he would otherwise receive from several, 
But in Maryland, the plough and the harrow are 
too often substituted for good tillage or manures ; 
and an increase of crop in most cases attempted 
by anenlargement of our fields, which seldom 
fails to exceed in expense the expectations of the 
farmer, if it does not realise his hopes in addi- 
tional revenue. To enrich a large farm from 
the product of the barn-yard alone, is a tedious 
process ; and Providence, as if to remedy this de- 
ficiency, has given us the command of an abun- 
dant vegetation, which is converted at the option 
of the farmer to a useful or destructive purpose. 
rhe practice however, of the Maryland farmer, 
would indicate a determination on his part, to 
reduce his fields (in direct opposition to the 
English mode I have mentioned) before he sub- 
jects them to a grain crop; and three years of 
unmerciful cutting and hoofing will never fail to 
secure to him this ubject, by rendering his lands 
perfectly bare and destitute for flushing :—and, 
sir, with a blush I relate the anecdote—I have 
in several instances, noticed a summary proceed- 
ing, still more admirably calculated to arrive at 
this end of reduction by a still speedier process. 
I allude to a custom which I forbear to locate, of 
putting out clover lands to be mowed on shares ; 
the undertaker to receive one half and carry it off, 
for cutting and securing the other, for the use of 
the proprietor. It is perhaps inexpedient at any 
time to speak too harshly of human errors, and I 
may have already been too severe in many of my 
strictures, but thislatter practice of the farmer, is 
the ne filus ultra of his ability to abuse ; and, of 
all the victories which rapacity ever gained over 
good husbandry, it is the most signal and destruc 
tive.—Like Arator’s three-shift system it hasthe 
virtue of honesty alone to recommend it, for it 
promises to destroy the land; and the fidelity 
with which it executes its engagement, may in- 
spire the farmer with unremitted confidence in 
the punctuality of its performance. I have thrown 
these remarks hastily together with the hope 
of attracting the attention of some of your read- 
ers, and if they afford even a hint to future in- 
struction, on a subject equally important with any 
we in agriculture, my views are amply grati- 

ed. 
But yours, sir, is the pleasing task to instruct 
the husbandman to enrich his family, to adorn 
and beautify the face of his country, and to ad- 
vance that profession, above all others the most 
useful and beautiful. “A Farmer (says Gold- 
smith) and the father of a family, are two of the 
greatest characters on earth,” and if we add to 
these “the noblest work of God,” where is the 
profession so enviable as the farmer’s. As an in- 
dividual of a great and agricultural country, | 
am truly delighted to congratulate you on the 
manifold am ay wey in farming which have 
already resulted from your valuable exertions, 
and I trust there are those now living who will 
witness the accomplishment of the best views of 
our agricultural society. The interest and taste 
of the community are already enlisted in the 
cause of agriculture, and I predict its energies 
will follow as a natural consequence. 
With great esteem, your’s, 

H. V. SOMERVILLE. 


Bloomsbury, May 20, 1824. 
ED) eS 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 
Dear Sir, 
I send you by this day’s mail, Mr. Hackney’s 
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tried ashes*, tobacco, lime, tar, and tan-bark, 
and believe either of them will answer, with 
careful management. I find a large, handful 
of tobacco stems, placed in the crotch of my 
trees, guards them against all kinds of depreda- 
tors that work above ground. I have not made 
sufficient experiments to know whether it will 
protect against that most destructive of all ene- 
mies, the worm that feeds on the bark of the 
root ; but am inclined to believe, that by placing 
fresh bunches of stems once a year in the forks 
of the trees, the rains would saturate the earth 
round the roots, so as to prevent the fly from ce- 
positing the nit.—]I intend to make the experi- 
ment more fully ; and I wish it were gene 

rally tried. I last year applied a good coat of 
tar and fish oil from my tar bucket, to the roots 
of my gage plums.—The trees now lvuok as heal- 
thy as I could wish. The failure of the peach 
tree amongst us, presented a singular phenome- 
non—the disease, (if it may be so called) com- 
menced in particular spots, and extended rapidly 
in every direction. In some neighbourhoods the 
destruction was complete ; in others, only par- 
tial. In our market we had alwaysa tolerable 
supply. On the north-east side of the county, 
not a living tree could be seen ; and o1, the south 

east side, they shared the same fate. East of the 
Monongahela, in Fayette County, you could not 
have found a peach tree in a day’s ride. It was 
quite a common thing to send our frieads in 
Uniontown, parcels of peaches by the stage. I 
recollect about twelve years ago, to have paid 
a visit to a friend, who lives in a very fine settle- 
ment, on the east branch of the Ohio River, 
above Wheeling, called “ Short Creek.” On 
my way there, about ten miles from home, I be- 
gan to notice the peach tree presenting a sickly 
appearance ; and, in one mile farther west, not 
a living tree wasto be found. The dry, dead 
skeletons presented a most dismal aspect ; and 
particularly so to a lover of that delicious fruit. 
On my arrival at the residence of my friend, I 
found his orchard presented the same desolate 
appearance. He steted to me, that three vears 
before that time almost every farm in his neigh 

bourhood, furnished abundance of delightful 
peaches, and that then, on the east side of the 








* About twelve years ago, Thad amfile evi- 
dence of the offensive nature of tobacco to differ- 
ent kinds of insects. Ihada fine locust growing 
in a situation to firotect my frorch from the rays 
of the mid-day and afternoon sun. To my great 
mortification, I found this favourite tree, the 
shade which had added much to the comfort of 
myself and family, attacked by an ugly dark 
coloured bug, about half an inch long, and of an 
oval form. This was not the only enemy. The 
tree stood near a stone wall fence ; and its trunk 
and limbs afifieared to be the race ground of thou- 
sands of ants. Ahout the first of June I noticed 
the leaves turning yellow ; and some of the limbs 
2 inches in diameter, so much perforated as to 
break off with their own weight. Destruction 
seemed inevitable However, ji sas determined to 
make every exertion to defend my tree. I mention- 
ed the case to several of my friends. I was ad- 
vised to try tobacco, and found it answer beyond 
my expfrectations. I fiursued the following meth- 
od: I fut two pfrounds of tobacco into an earth- 
en crock—on this I foured about 2 gallons of 
boiling water, and let it stand for one night. I 
had every branch, and the trunk of the tree wel! 
washed with this decoction. The insects entirely 
disappeared. In one month the improvemeni 
was quite visible. The tree continued perfecilu 
healthy, till I was obliged to cut it down, severa: 
years afterwards, as it stood in the way of a new 
house I was building. 





was very remarkable, directly across the river, 


He observed that it was well worth a days ride, 
to get on the top of one of their high hills, where 
the eye could take in at the same time, the 
country on both sides of the river, when the 
peach was in full bloom. On the Ohio side, 
the prospect was cheering and delightful ; whilst 
on the Virginia side, it was much more sombre. 
The irregular line formed by the river could 
be distinctly traced as far as the eye could 
reach.—I cannot state the exact time the peach 
trees began to fail with us, but recollect it was 
five or six years after I had heard of its failure 
in Jersey and in the eastern part of this state. I 
observe for the last three or four years, when 
proper care is taken, they are again doing well.—I 
have over twenty trees still bearing, planted 26 

ears ago. The fruit is small, but well flavoured. 

have found by experience, that as soon as an 
old tree begins to show symptoms of decay, it is 
best to cut it off nearthe ground. Fine strong 
shoots, almost uniformly come from the old stump, 
or from its roots. 
second year. Iam not prepared to say whether 
they will be as durable as trees raised from the 
stone ; being only about three years since I first 
made the experiment. We know that chesnut 
and some other kinds of forest trees, answer well 
when raised in this way. 


FROM THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 


CULTURE OF ‘THE PEACH TREE. 
Published by order of the Agricultural Society 
of Fayette County. 

The subscriber having bestowed much of his 
time and attention to the cultivation and preser- 
vation of fruit trees, and willing to diffuse any 
knowledge he may possess on the subject, sub- 
mits, for the benefit of the public at large, the 

following results of many experiments. 

He has found, after adopting various modes in 
rearing the peach tree, that none succeeded so 
well as the following: In the fall of the year, I 
bury the peach stones (from which I design to 
raise trees) in a hole under 6 or 8 inches of earth, 
to remain there until the following spring, when 
Itake them up, and after cracking the stone 
carefully, so as not to injure the kernel, (the 
most of which will be found swollen and ready to 
sprout,) and which I then plant in a trench 8 or 10 
inches apart, where they are suffered to remain 
until the plant has acquired a growth of 3 or 4 
inches in height, when I transplant them to the 
place designed for my peach orchard, placing 
smaljl stones about the plant to preserve them 
from being injured by the cattle, &c. It is unne- 
cassary to be more explicit on this part of the 
subject—every farmer is acquainted with the 
mode of rearing, which is comparatively trifling, 
compared with the preserving of this valuable 
and delicious fruit tree. Few have turned their 
attention to it, and of the few, the smallest num- 
ber have succeeded; perhaps none have suc- 
ceeded fully in preserving the peach tree from 
decay for any length of time. have, however, 
prevented the destruction of my trees for several 
successive seasons, and am entirely convinced of 
the efficacy of my plan in destroying an insect, 
which, of all other things, I believe most perni 
cious tothe tree. It is a fact, of which perhaps 
few farmers are aware, that the peach tree re- 
ceives its death by an insect of the fly kind, 
which annually deposites its eggs in the bark of 
the root of the tree, sometimes at or near the 
surface of the ground, but most generaily unde? 





the surface. The egg is deposited by making a 


river, he did not believe a living tree could be] 
found within six miles of his farm. But what 


on the Ohio side, the peach tree was doing well. 


These shoots mostly bear the) 
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small perforation—these are sometimes nume- 
rous, and from the circumstance of a gum issuing 
out of the wounded parts, there is no doubt it 
materially injures the health of the tree.—Know- 
ing this to be the fact, and believing the insect just 
alluded to to be the primary, if not the sole cause 
of the failure of our peach orchards, I tried a 
variety of methods to destroy them, and have 
found the following to have the desired effect :— 
In the fall of the year (at which time the 
eggs are deposited) i take fora grown tree, a 
handful of tobacco stems, or, what will do equal- 
ly as well, about half a gallon of wood ashes ; 
and after baring the roots, lay either of them on 
and about the trunk, and cover the whole with 
earth: the am beer of the tobacco and the lye 
of the ashes are both fatal to the embryo insect, 
and effectually destroy it. For a young and 
healthful tree, a much smaller quantity will do, 
as they are seldom disturbed by the insect, from 
the circumstance of their roots being less expos- 
ed than those of an old tree. 

Many farmers, in my opinion, injure the health 
of the tree and bring on premature decay by 
pruning. I have tried them with and without 
pruning, and am decidedly against using the 
‘pruning hook at all. The reasons in favour of 
\this plan are obvious. I suffer the tree to grow 
|as nature pleases, and it will then assume a shape 
well calculated to withstand the shocks of storms, 
and to bear its fruit without props. In pursuing 
an opposite plan, by cutting off the first branches 
that appear, a long body is formed and the tree 
ultimately divides into two or three main branch- 
es, which, when loaded with fruit, or during high 
winds, are apt to split asunder, and the death of 
the tree ensues. It istrue, I have found it neces- 
sary sometimes to prop my trees, but in suffering 
their growth to be natural, they never acquire a 
great height, and form a peculiar shape, which 
is given them by nature, the load is so equally 
distributed, that the necessary propping is easily 
done. 

In addition to what I have already stated, it 
may not be improper to add, that an intelligent 
farmer informed me, that merely to heap the 
earth about the root of the tree in the fall of the 
year, and removing it again when the winter sets 
lin, would destroy the insect, whose eggs would 
then be exposed to the severe frosts. 1 have ne- 
ver tried this experiment, but am of opinion, it 
would have a good effect. It is from its simpli- 
city well worthy atrial. 

JOHN HACKNEY. 

Note—I prefer ashes, because it is always at 
hand, and because it is really a good manure for 
peach trees. I have found a sandy soil best both 
for a nursery and orchard. J.H 
April 14, 1824. 
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ON THE HAWS OR HOAKS 
AND THE LAMPAS IN HORSES, AND THE HOLLOW 
HORN IN NEAT CATTLE. 
Mr. Skinner, 

In appearing before the publick on the follow- 
ing subjects, 1 am fully aware of the prejudice 
that may be excited against me, but nevertheless, 
as it is under a full conviction that I have truth 
on my side, I proceed with courage to state such 
facts as will, if adhered to, not only produce a 
more humane treatment of domestic animals, but 
also advance the interest of their owners, 

Opinions that have existed for ages, though the 
most absurd, commonly pass on from father to 
son, with the sanctity of truth ; antiquity giving 
weight to them; and so much respect is paid to 
ancient notions by the bu!k of mankind, that for 
1 man to contest the truth of them, is to put his 
character at stake. History, and particularly me- 
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dical history, gives us accounts of men that by 
undertaking to deny the truth of the then exist- 
ing notions, became persecuted from bright pros- 
pects to penury, though after ages proved the 
trath of what they had taught. Re 

It is by long experience and due investigation, 
that I/feel myself enabled, with facts, to combat 
ancient, and now prevailing opinions; facts, on 
which I am* willing to risque my reputation ; for 
the test of which 1 only ask the enlightened ex- 
perimentalist to investigate for himself: particu- 
larly in the case of horned cattle, which I shall 
mention in this paper. 

In what age, the haw or hoaks, as it is called, 
was first considered a disease, 1 am unable to say, 
but I have a work in my library, printed in 1668, 
written by Gervas Markham, a then celebrated 
English author; he speaks of it as a disease— 
Gibson and Bracken were of the same opinion, 
and Taplin also, but the last loses all credit as a 
veterinary writer, by speaking of the gall bladder 
of the horse, whereas, he hath none. As I con- 
test the truth of the opinion, and d@ny the hoaks 
being a disease, [ shall proceed to state the fol- 
lowing facts in support of this assertion. 

The haw is supposed to be a preternatural en- 
largement ; but the truth is, that it is a useful ap- 
pendage to the eye, and is as natural to the horse, 
as it is for him to have two ears: it is the nectat- 
ing membrane placed in that corner of the eye 
next the nose; this membrane has no action of 
its own, the eye of the horse has a retractor 


muscle placed at the back part of it. If the eye| 
thology, in 180]. 
ician of learning and undoubted skill, published in 


becomes irritated, it is by the action of this 
muscle drawn further into the orbit, and in pro- 
ortion as this muscle acts, the nectating mem- 
rane comes over the eye. When the horse 











went and after examination said it was lock-jaw» 
and not the hoaks; some altercation took place 
from which I thought proper not to administer 
medicine, the next morning I was sent for again 
and after examination, told the owner that I be- 
lieved it impossible to save him; he expired on 
the fifth day. This horse was said to have the 
hoaks by all whosaw him except myself, and soon 
after the disease was discovered, the membrane, 
or what they thought to be the disease, was taken 
away. Now it cannot be said that the disease was 
too far advanced for the horse to recover in this 
case, for the supposed disease was almost imme- 
diately removed; why then if this had been the 
true disease, did not the effect cease. Mr. J. 5S. 
of this city, hastwo horses that has had tetanus, 
or lock-jaw, one of them had the disease in 1817, 
his jaw was fixt; I was attending him for one 
month; he fully recovered, and has been in his 
present owner’s possession about four years. ‘The 
other horse I have lately attended; in this case 
his jaw was partially affected. In these two cases 
the membrane, or hoaks as it is termed, was not 
removed, yet their eyes are in a complete state 
of health, and all their actions perfect. I will 
here notice, that the last three of these horses 
showed the same symptoms as the first mention- 
ed, so far as respects the disease called hoaks. 
With the above facts in corroboration of my opi- 
nion, I have the authority of the ingenious Mr. 
Coleman, my preceptor in the veterinary art, and 





imedicine. 


Aged of the veterinary college in London. 
Vr. Wm. Ryding published his veterinary pa- 
Mr. Delabere Blain, a physi- 


1802, two volumes on anatomy and. veterinary 
Mr. B. W. Burke published a com- 


shows symptoms of lockjaw, by raising his head’ pendium on the anatomy, physiology, and patho- 
high up, the eye is then drawn so forcibly: into!logy, of the horse. Mr. Feron, in 1810, publish- 


the orbit by the action of this muscle, that the 
membrane will nearly cover the ball. When 
people discover this symptom they are confirmed 
in the opinion of its being the hoaks—if the eye 
is inflamed it is likewise said to be the hoaks. In 
general the edge of this membrane is black, but 
sometimes we see it all white, and this difference 
we meet with, though but seldom, in the eyes of 
the same horse ; when it is all white, it appears 
larger than it does in common, and many people 
will say it is the hoaks, notwithstanding the horse 
is in the most perfect health. By taking this 
membrane away, I have known horses go blind, 
that before had good eyes. It is supposed by ana- 
tomists, that the use of this membrane is to sup- 
ply the place of hands, to wipe from the eye by 
the action of the retractor muscle, any offensive 
matter that may get into it. 

In the year 1809, I attended a horse with lock- 
jaw ; when he was on the recovery a person saw 
him, who was supposed to be very skillful about 


ed a treatise on farriery. Mr. James White, a 
voluminous writer, published in 1815, his eleventh 
edition on veterinary medicine; all the above 
authors, denounce the practice of taking this 
membrane away. 

It is ackno. ledged that within the last thirty 
years,greater improvements have been made in the 
veterinary art, than at anv former period; and it 
was about that time in England, that men of 
learning began tothink that branch of the healing 
art worthy of their notice. It is to characters like 
these, we are indebted for that investigation 
which taught the true diseases, to which the horse 
is subject, anc expunged such as were only ima- 
ginary. 

Another imputed disease, is the lampas:—and 
having satisfied myself of the absurdity of this 
ancient and now common opinion, I will state the 
following facts that have come under my notice: 
The majority of horses that I have owned, have 





had the lampas, but not considering it a disease, 
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horses ; this man was told that I pronounced him/I never in any manner disturbed it, yet I never 
out of danger ; so positive was he that this horse|found that it kept them from eating, or was in 
had the hoaks, that he promised his head for a'any respect attended with the least inconvenience. 
foot ball, if the horse did not die, or go blind, if About fourteen years ago, Capt. T***, then of 
the supposed disease was not cut out. The next|this city, owned a young mare that had this en- 
visit I paid the horse, I found the owner much jlargement, called lampas; he went with her to 
alarmed in consequence of this opinion ; I must|the smiths shop, in order to have it taken away ; 
confess that I was at a loss to express myself soas'the mare was standing on the paved street asthe 
to satisfy him, out I readily promised that my;man came to her to commence the operation, she 
head should be given for a foot ball if he died or sprung up on her hind legs, fell backward, and 
went blind, with the existing disease; he reco-|broke the occipital, or noll bone. I was sent for 
vered perfectly although the reputed tumour was and took out a considerable sized piece; with this 
not cut away. I think proper tonotice that of all wound she was idle one month, and the lampas 
the people who saw this horse there was not one/still remamed. The late Mr. R. P. was a gentle- 
except myself, but what said his disease was the) man who entertained a fixed opinion, that this 
hoakss In 1815, Mr. M. B. M. then of this city,|was a disease; one morning he sent for me to 
had a horse suddenly taken sick, I was requested|take the lampas from a horse that did not feed 
to visit him, but asI could not go before three! well; on examination I found the horse indisposed; 
hours had elapsed, the horse was operated on for jthere was a young mare in the stable that fed 
the hoaks, that being the supposed disease. I)eagerly on corn or any other kind of food ; I re- 
‘ 





quested permission to look into her mouth, and 
must declare that ] never saw one have the en- 
largement greater, if asgreat, and very much to 
the surprise of Mr. P. and his servant. Previous 
to this time Mr. P. often requested me to take 
the lampas from his horses, after this he became 
convinced of the absurdity, and never called on 
me again relative to this supposed disease. All 
young horses either have this enlargement, or it 
has been taken away ; this being the fact, how is 
it possible that it can be a disease? we may as 
well charge the creator with a universal defect 
in the order of his creation, asto call this a dis- 
ease. With the above facts to support my opi- 
nion, the following authors will add strength.— 
Sollysel, who wrote in 1698, Mr. Blain says, was 
the first that speaks against the lampas as being 
a disease, likewise Coleman, Blain, Feron, and 
White; Ryding and Burke make no mention of 
it, hence I conclude they do not consider it asa 
disease. I acknowledge to have taken the lam- 
pas out, but never without expostulating against 
the practice, and if I could not persuade the 
owner to lay prejudice aside, and make his mind 
easy, then I have dune it, but in no other case. 
Otten are horses brought to me after their owners 
have had the lampas taken out, supposing it to 
have been the disease that kept them from feed- 
ing. 

As respects the above supposed diseases, I 
have had the good fortune to support my opinion 
with respectable authorities; but in the following 
I have to stand alone; I know of no authority that 
I can quote, therefore I must beg indulgence from 
a discerning public, and hope that censure will 
not be thrown on me rashly, and without that in- 
vestigation which every man has it in his power 
to make. Ancient and general opinions ought 
not to be given upon slight grounds, but if such 
opinions have pernicious effects, and proper in- 
vestigations discover them to be false, it is the 
duty of such inquirers, publickly to contest these 
opinions, and equally the duty of all concerned 
to lay prejudice aside, and enter on the inquiry 
with impartiality, so that truth may be support- 
ed. By asmany as this impartial invec:igation is 
undertaken on the following subject, I have know 
doubt but more humanity towards those useful 
animals, horned cattle, will be the result. 

It is many years since I first began to deny the 
existence of the hollow horn asa discase, and was 
induced to go to the slaughter house, in order to 
know the state of the healthy subject. The animal 
they were going to kill was a cow; permission was 
given me to bore her horns, when the gimblet had 
bored through the side on which it entered, it 
went to the other side without any ferce ; her 
other horn was exactly in the same state, neither 
of them bled. As the animal was in perfect 
health, this experiment confirmed my opinion ; 
but in order to place it beyond all doubt, even of 
the most sceptical, I have lately carried the ex- 
periment further. I bored the horns of four bul- 
locks, these were in the same state as the above 
cow’s horns, except that two of them bled, each 
from one horn. As soon as each bullock was 
knocked down, I sawed his horns off, by this I 
believed the experiment was sufficiently completc 
to convince all. Ou sawing off the horns they 
were all hollow, these that bled on drawing the 
gimblet had a gill or more of coadgulated blood 
in them; the others were empty. ‘The appear- 
ance which the horn presents when sawed off, is 
externally the horny rim, then the pith or spunge- 
like substance, and from this on the interior as- 
pect, is thrown out in various directions, columns 
of perfect bone, these columns of vone do not fill 
up the horn, but are placed obliquely, so as to 
leave about one half its diameter unoccupied and 
hollow. From the above experiments it is clear 
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that as in the most healthy state the horn is hol-jindividual, that an omission of* such articles}old:—women lessthan men. The natural vigour 
low, it must be absurd to treat it as a disease. It|would be irreconcilable to our chief aim—that of|of their constitution is such, that thev suffer least 
is a fact that all animals of the same species, and|exploding hurtful prejudices, and communicating |from the want of it. ‘This will explainthe mean- 
in the same climate, must be subject to the same |useful information, ing, and shew the propriety of an opinion of 
disease, vet we have the buffaloe, or no horn cat- Rosseau, who says, that, ** Women only should 
: tle, and it cannot be said that they have the hol- ExERCISE. follow those mechanical arts which require a se- 
, low horn when sick. Exercise may be defined such an agitation of the|dentary life.’’ But again, a man who is phlegma- 
| If one of them sickens and the horns are no- | body asisconducive to health. Walking isthe most|tic requires more frequent and violent exercise 
ticed to be cold, itis at once said to be the hol-|gentle species of exercise. It promotes perspira-|than he who is of a bilious constitution; and, 
- low horn; whereas this only evidences an ine-jtion, and if not continued too long, invigorates and |lastly, people in warm climates and seasons, re- 
; 1 quality in the circulation, and thus a symptom is|stregthens the system. As the most simple and|quire less than those who live in cold. As Pro- 
’ taken for a disease ; and with equal propriety may|wholesome drink, namely water, is within every|vidence, by supplying the inhabitants of wari 
; it be said, a man’s leg is hollow because his extre-|body’s reach, so this species of simple and whole-|climates with so many of the spontaneous fruits 
- mities are cold in sickness; after the horn hath|some exercise is in every body’s power who hasjof the earth, seems to have intended they should 
- been bored, I have observed some of the animals}the use of his limbs. To such as can bear it,|labour less than the inhabitants of cold climates : 
S evince pain in the head ; and on inquiry I wasin-| walking frequently up hill isrecommended. The|so we may infer from this, that less exercise, 
4 formed those symptoms did not exist before the;inhabitants of mountainous ceuntries are gene-|which is only a substitute for labour, is necessary 
‘| operation ; in these cases I have sawed the hornjrally healthy and long lived. This is commonly|for them. ‘The heat of such climates is sufficient 
f off, in order to reduce the inflammation caused {attributed to the purity of the air in such places ;|of itself, to keep up a regular and due perspira- 
a by boring. It is said when the horn bleeds that)yet the frequent and necessary exercise of climb-|tion. It may be observed, that the longest-lived 
- it is not hollow ; this isa false opinion, the hemor-|ing mountains, which these people undergo, adds|people are to be found in warm climates. The 
t rhage is produced by the gimblet wounding the/much to their health and longevity. Every one|coldness of northern climates, from the vigour it 
e artery of the bone, or some of its branches. knows how much walking up a hill tends to create] gives to the constitution, prompts to all kinds of 
d ‘ These animals under discase, do not show acutejan appetite. This depends upon its increasing|exercise, which are not always restrained within 
bd. | symptoms ; it therefore requires the most critical |the insensible perspiration :—an excretion with|proper bounds. These, when used to excess, 
S ' examination by their keepers, to know disease in| which the appetite, and the state of the stomach|wear out the body. The inhabitants of warm 
ry) its early stage. From the most diligent and ac- in general, are much connected. Running is too|climates being less prompted to these things, 
1- curate observations I have been able to make onjviolent to be used often, or continued for anyjtheir bodies continue longer unimpaired, The 
these animals, I am of opinion that constipation |length of time. The running-footmen in all coun-|exercises hitherto mentioned may be termed ac- 
I of the bowels is the most prevailing disease they |tries are short-lived:—Few of them escape con-|tive ; the next are those of a passive nature. 
oh are subject to, I would therefore advise that every sumptions, before they arrive at their 35th year.| These are proper chiefly for valetudinareans, 
ye morning, the state of their manure be examined ; —Sweating and perspiration have been found to|The life of a sailor is environed with so many 
at by making this observation, it will often enable|be incompatible :—The former always suppress-|dangers, that heaven has, in compensation for 
m owners to detect disease, before the animal begins/es the latter. Dancing is a most salutary exer-|them, connected with it an exemption from many 
ill toloath its food. If the quantity of manure isjcise. Fencing calls forth most of the muscles/diseases. The exercise of sailing is constant. 
n- deficient, give one pound of salts, or a pint of|into exercise, particularly those which move the|livery muscle is occasionally brought into exer- 
er either spermaceti or flaxseed oil, but should no/limbs. The brain is likewise roused by it,|cise, from the efforts we make to keep ourselves 
ht manure have passed off through the night, it will|through the avenue of the eyes ; and its action, as|from falling. These efforts continue to be exert- 
oh be needful to give two pounds of salts, or a quart/in case the of musick, is propagated to the whole (ed by the oldest sailors, although the conscious- 
n- of oil, and should it not have operated in sixteen|system. It has long beena subject of complaint, |ness of the mind in these, as well asin many other 
he or twenty hours, it will be advisable to repeat the|that the human species has been degenerating {actions we perform, is not observed from the in- 
se portion. for these several centuries. When we see the|fluence of habit. By means of this regular and 
el There can be no doubt but those bullocks that|coats of mail of our ancestors who fought under/gentle exercise, the blood is moved in those 
ry bled in the horn by the above experiment, had/the Edwards and Henries of former ages, we|small capillary vessels, where it is most apt to 
rt- they lived for a short time, would have taken an| wonder how they moved, much more how they |stagnate, and perspiration is increased, which is 
is inflammation in their head, and this by the blood|achieved such great exploits, beneath the weight/carried off as fast as it is discharged from the 
yw acting as extraneous matter. of such massy coverings. We grant that rum,|body, bythe constant change of atmosphere ina 
ful JOHN HASLAM, Veterinary Surgeon.|tobacco, tea, and some other luxuries of modern|ship under sail. Nothing is here said of the be- 
Baltimore, May 11, 1824. invention, have had a large share in weakening|nefit of the sea air, that being entirely negative. 
he oti. stamina age yeeros and og tise gay vegies ee grein yo age geal 
yas RET: ing a more feeble race of men; yet we must|sists in nothing but its being freed from those 
to GENERAL KULES FOR THE RESTORA- attribute much of our inferiority in Rado size,jnoxious animal and vegetable effluvia which 
val TION AND PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. |ang agility, to the disuse which the invention of|abound in the air which comes across land.¢Sail- 
yas The enjoyment of “ a sound mind,” in a heal-|gun-powder and fire-arms has introduced of|ing is recommended to consumptive people, espc- 
vad thy body, being the greatest of earthly blessings,|those athletic exercises, which were so much|jcially to such as labour under a spitting of blood. 
it a portion of the time and industry of every ra-|practised in former ages, as a part of military] Dr. Lud observes, that, “ out 5741 sailors who 
er tional being ought to be employed in the acqui-|discipline. Too much cannot be said in praise of /were admitted into the naval hospital at Haslar, 
Ler sition of so desirable a state. For this purpose,/swimming. Besides exercising the limbs, it|near Portsmouth, in two years, only 360 of them 
ect nothing is more essential than a proper know-|serves to wash away the dust which is apt to/had consumptions, and in one fourth of these it 
nS ledge of the various branches of animal economy,|mix itself with the sweat of our bodies in| was brought on by bruises or falls’ In the same 
) of by the assistance of which we are not only ena-|warm weather. Bathing and swimming frequent-| number of hospital patients, in any other situa- 
ex- bled to preserve ourselves in perfect health, but/ly in the summer season, is strongly recommend-|tion, six times that number would probably have 
ul to remove, and frequently to obviate, the attackjed: but not too long a stay in the water at one|been consumptive—so much does the gentle ex- 
ove of many disorders to which we are liable, and/|time, lest, instead of increasing the vigour of thejercise of sailing fortify the lungs against all acci- 
ach which, from our ignorance and mismanagement, |constitution, it be lessened. To these species of}dents, and determine the quantity and force of 
was mizht otherwise be productive of the most fatal|exercise may be added skating, jumping, the ac-|the fluids towards the surface of the body. 
is I consequences. tive plays or tennis, bowles, quoits, golf, and the} Riding in a chariot has but few advantages, 
letc Animal economy, therefore, ought certain-/like. Talking—reading with an audible voice—|inasmuch as we are excluded from the benefit of 
hey ly to form part of a liberal education. It is|/singing and laughing—all promote the circuiation| fresh air ; an article, upon which the success of 
the not, however, necessary, nor is it convenient,jof the blood through the lungs, and tend tolall kinds of exercise, in a great measure de- 
ood that all persons should be minutely instructed in/strengthen these important organs, when used in|pends. It should be used only by such persons 
-ar- the more abstract and difficult branches of medi-|moderation. The last has the advantage overjas are unable to walk or ride on horseback. It is 
i, is cal or anatomical science ; but an acquaintance/them all, inasmuch as the mind co-operates with|to be lamented that those people use this mode 
ipe- with such familiar and practical parts as are offit. “ May untading laurels,” says a writer onjof exercise the most who stand in the greatest 
 as- general use and application, should never bejthis subject, ‘bloom to the latest ages upon the|need of a more violent species. 
mns superseded by other less serviceable pursuits. grave of him who said, that, ‘every time a man} Riding on horseback isthe most manly and useful 
- fill ence we are induced to explain and analyze,|laughs he adds something to his life.” species of exercise for gen‘lemen. Bishop Burnet 
3 to in this volume, many subjects, though apparently| These exercises should be varied according to,expresses his surprise at the lawyers of his own 
and remote from its original design, yet sointimatelyjage, sex, temperament, climate and season. time being so much more long-lived (ceteris para- 
lear connected with the physical prosperity of the| Young people stand in less need of exercise than jbus) than other people, considering how much 
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those of them who become eminent in their pro- 
fession, are obliged to devote themselves to con- 
stant and intense study ; and he attributes it en- 
tirely to their riding the circuits so frequently, to 
attend the different courts in every part of the 
kingdom. Riding may be varied according to 
our strength, or the nature of ourdisorder, by 
walking, pacing, trotting, or cantering our horse. 
All those diseases which are attended with a 
weakness of the nerves, such as the hysteric 
and hypochondriac disorders, which show them- 
selves in a weakness of the stomach and bowels, 
indigestion, low spirits, &c. require this exercise. 
It should be used with caution in the consumption, 
and should never be violent, nor continued too 
long at a time. In riding to preserve health, 
eight or ten miles a day are sufficient to answer 
all the purposes we would wish for ; but in ri- 
ding to restore health, these little excursions 
will avail nothing. ‘The mind as well as the body 
must be roused fromitslanguor. In taking an air- 
ing, as it is called, we ride over the same ground 
for the most part every day. We see no new ob- 
jects to divert us, and the very consideration of 
our riding for health, sinks our spirits so much, 
that we receive more harm than good from it. 
Upon this account long journies are recom- 
mended to such people, in order, by the variety 
or novelty of the journey, to awaken or divert 
the mind. Many have by these means been sur- 
prised into health. Persons who labour under 
hysteric or epileptic disorders, should be sent to 
coki climates ; those who labour under hypo- 
chondriac or consuinptive complaints, should visit 
warm, 


With respect to the attention to exercise that 
should be recommended to those of studious ha 
bits, itis vevy generally observed that, how agree- 
able soever they may be to the mind, they are 
very far from being equally salutary to the body. 
The delicate springs ot our frail machines lose 
their activity and become enervated, and the 
vessels choked with obstructions, when we to- 
tally desist from exercise, and the consequences 
necessarily affect the brain: a mere studious life 
is therefore equally prejudicial to the body and 
the mind. The limbs, under such circumstances, 
become stiff; an awkward manner is contracted ; 
and a certain disgustful air attends every action. 
An inclination to study is highly commendable ; 
but it ought not to be carried to the extent of 
‘aversion to society and motion. The natural lot 
of man is to live among his fellows ; and what- 
ever may be his situation in the world, there are 
a thousand occasions wherein he must render 
himself agreeable ; to be active and adroit; 
to dance with grace ; to command the impetuous 
steed ; to defend himself against an enemy ; to 
preserve his life by dexterity, as by leaping, 
swimming, &c. Many rational causes have 
therefore given rise to the practice of particular 
exercises ; and those legislators who deserve to 
be called the most sagacious and benevolent, have 
instituted Opportunities for enabling youth who 
devote themselves to study, to become expert, 
also in laudable exercises. 


“ We shall walk, run, dance, swim, fence, sail, 
and ride to little purpose (says Dr. Tissot), un 
less we make choice of an agreeable friend to 
accompany us. Solitude is the bane of man ; 
insomuch, that it is difficult to tell which suffers 
most, the soul in its qualities, or the body in its 
temperament, from being alone. Too great a 
concourse of people breeds disease. Too much 
company is destructive to cheerfulness. For the 
sake of both mind ard vody, therefore, we should 
move ina little circle, and let heaven circum 
scribe it for us, Let our wives and children be 
always around us; or, if we are not olessed with 


jagricultural experiments, 


these, let a few cheerful friends be our constant 
companions.” 

“* Exercise, it is said, from the seventh to the 
1jth hour after eating, wastes more insensibly in 
one hour, than in three at any other time.” If 
this be true, then (supposing you sup at eight 
o’clock in the evening) that exercise, which is 
used from five till seven o’clock in the morning, 
will promote the greatest discharge, in a given 
time, by insensible perspiration. Such as make! 
dinner their principal meal are excluded from 
the benefit of this aphorism; as the interval 
between the seventh and the eleventh hour, 
with them (supposing they dine at two o’clock in 
the afternoon) is from nine in the evening till one 
o’clock in the morning—a time, in which dark- 
ness, and the unwholesome night air, forbid walk- 
ing, riding, and almost every other species of 
manly exercise we have described. 

It will be objected here, that we often see la- 
bourers return, after a full meal, to their work, 
without feeling any inconvenience from it. This 
is like the argument of those who recommend 
raw flesh to the human species, because the 
strongest and fiercest animals in nature eat it. 
It is because they are so fierce and so strong, 
that they are able to digest raw flesh. In like 
manner it is, because these men are naturally 
so strong, that labour immediately after eating 
does not hurt them. But do we not observe, that 
such people leave their tables with reluctance : 
How slowly do they return,—and how many ex- 
cuses do they form to loiter away a little time 


improved meadow, with the additions from the 
clover fields, would, I think, be amply sufficient to 
maintain a very large stock. Commencing our 
operations on a farm of the above description, 
which had undergone the usual slovenly practices 
common to this part of our country, to wit :—ex- 
haustion, by a continual and unremitted course of 
cropping without any rest or improvement, by 
the usual auxiliaries, clover, plaster, or attention 
to green dressings, farm yard manure, &c., it 


|would be desirable, (if practicable) to fix the 


homestead, fences, and division of fields in a com- 
fortable and neat manner, or if the situation of 
the farm, or our means will not permit us to do 
so, it will be necessary (in going leisurely to 
work) to keep an eye to the plan hereafter to be 
explained, and which I will now endeavour to 
elucidate.—The homestead and meat-house con- 
taining thirty acres, as previously mentioned, the 
balance of the cleared land is to be equally divid- 
ed into five fields cf thirty-four acres each.— 
The object in view isto cultivate two fields every 
year ; one in corn, and the other well fallowed 
for wheat in succession, until we come again to 
No. 1, which will bring us to the fourth year 
from our commencement, and then we shall get 
properly into the plan here proposed, for exam- 
le— 

P No. 1 and 2 the Ist. year, 

3 and 4 the 2d. year, 

2 and 5 the 3d. year, 

4 and 1 the 4th. year, 

5 and 3 the 5th. year; which com- 











before they renew their work. 
But farther: there is another reason why we 


where the constant labour of every individual 


thus have the most beneficial effects upon the 
agriculture— commerce—-and manufactures of 
the country, exclusive of its influence upon the 
health of the inhabitants. 

After what has been said, we need hardly add, 
that exercise sheuld never be used with a full 
stomach. Persons who use exercise, either to pre- 
serve or restore health, immediately after eating 
a hearty meal, resemble the man “ who fled from 
a lion, and a bear met him; and who went into 
the house and leaned his hand upon the wall, and 
a serpent bit him.”—TZegg’s Book of Utility. 


——a ) a 
PAPERS 
Read at the last meeting of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley, and by order of said Soci- 
ety, communicated for fiublication in the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 
No, III. 


In order to establish a rotationary system of 
recurring crops, especially those of the most im- 
portant articles of produce, viz:—Wheat, Rye, 
Corn, Oats, Clover, &c., and for the purpose of 
uniting the grain and grazing system together, 
and making the one subservient to the other, I 
propose the following plan, viz:—I chuse a cer 
tain number of fields, which shall be alternately 
either in grass or grain; for example—if the 
farm contains three handred acres, rather more 
than one third would be requisite in timber, for 
fences, fuel, &c.—Say, however, one hundred 
acres; leaving two hundred acres for cultivation, 
which might be divided into five fields of thirty- 
four acres each, a meadow containing twenty 
acres, if situation and soil would admit of it, an: 
allowing ten acres for garden, house and yard, 
orchard, barn-yard, &c., and a few acres for 
‘Twenty acres of well 








would recommend the practice of eating the, 
chief meal in the evening, which is indeed a lit- | 
tle foreign to this subject. In a country like this, | 


is so very necessary, the general use of this cus-, 
tom would add several hours to every day, and} 


pletes the course, and commences again with No. 
land 2. The first course and first year, I culti- 
vate No. l and 2—No. 1 in corn, which would 
be sown in the fall, with wheat, or rye, and care- 
fully cultivated with a view to laying it down in 
clover, which would remain until the fourth sum- 
mer or autumn, when it would be broken up, and 
sowed in wheat upon one ploughing. The fallow 
field No. 2, after yielding one crop of wheat, 
would remain until the following spring, when it 
would be cultivated in corn, and layed down in 
wheat or rve, and clover as in No. 1, and so on 
successively throughout the other fields. When 
the above plan had once got into complete opera- 
tion, each field would yield a crop of wheat after 
clover, and corn after wheat, once in three years; 
it would also afford one hundred acres of clover 
for pasture or mowing every summer—on which, 
with judicious management, a very considerable 
stock might be maintained. Clover fields are 
generally considered an excellent preparation for 
a crop of wheat; capa cis be as the land would 
be in good heart, from deep and clean cultivation, 
manuring, plastering, &c. The above plan would 
also contribute much towards the destruction of 
the common blue grass, which tends often to de- 
stroy our wheat and clover crops—for I think a 
good deep fallow ploughing, succeeded by a win- 
ter ploughing, (if practicable,) anda clean culti- 
vation of corn, would, at any rate, make it 
manageable. This plan would also, entirely ob- 
viate the objection which we generally feel to 
clutivating corn in grass lands, (on account of the 
cut worm, which generally infects fields of that 
description,) by presenting every season a stubble 
field for that purpose ; and above all, it would 
beautify our country, by completely changing the 
face of those disgusting old fields so justly abhor- 
red by every lover of good farming, and yet so 
generally prevalent in the present Virginia prac- 
tices —If on so small a farm as above mentioned, 
it might be objected that too great a quantity of 
corn land would be cultivated—say thirty-four 
acres, a portion of the field intended for corn 
might Se cultivated in oats, or the various rovt 
crops recommended by experienced cultivators, 





such as mangel wurtzel, ruta baga, potatoes, car- 
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rots, &c. &c. If, according to Mr. Boardley’s 
definition of grass, which he says, “ is the sine 
qua non of live stock, the essential of dung, the 
nursery of corn, and of all farming purposes,” 
I think all the good derivable from it, wouid be 
attached to a farm cultivated as above described ; 
asthe land would be in a progressive state of 
improvement, under such cultivation.—With good 
management, a considerable stock of all descrip- 
tions might be maintained on such a farm—a 
great quantity of manure might also be expected 
to be made on it with proper preparation, and the 
requisite attention to that most necessary object. 
The manure, (in my opinion) would be best ap- 
plied to the field intended for corn and root crops, 
&c.—In order to make the clover fields as profit- 
able as possible, it would be well to have in re- 
serve a quantity of rails forthe purpose of divid- 
ing the fields; as it is well known that cattle 
thrive much better, when they are changed often, 
and that land generaily is much improved by 
permitting the grass to rot on it.—A farm laid 
off and cultivated in the manner above described, 
when in complete operation, with neat fences, 
(live if possible) barn, and out houses of all de- 
scriptions, for a well improved homestead, would 
exhibit such a sight, ** as might excite the slug- 
ard to labour, and the most indolent to activity.” 
The above plan is submitted with deference to 

those who better understand the subject, by 
THOMAS CRAMER. 

Marcé 1st, 1823. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Dear Sir, 
I have been a reader of your paper from its 
first appearance, and, as far as certain circum- 
stances and capacities permitted, have endea- 
voured to contribute to it, upon the principle of 
its being useful to our fellow citizens engaged in 
agriculture. But in this, not only as it suggested 
and directed improvements in their labours and 
objects as cultivators of the earth, but as men 
and citizens. Hence the persuasions constantly 
held out to industry, sobriety, economy, and every 
moral virtue, anc the open exhortations from idle- 
ness, dissipation, expense, and every vain and vi- 
cious indulgence. Itis so well known a fact, that all 
the virtues are connected, and lead to one another, 
and all the vices in the same manner, that it has be- 
come a maxim out of dispute. To preserve this 
character and object to your paper then, .t was 
necessary to exclude every thing of a contrary 
tendency to these virtues, which alone ensure 
prosperity. As to virtue, it exists upon the 
conscientious obligation, within the mind, to what 
is right; and conscience inevitably refers to a 
witness having it—that is, God; and a fear of 
him, governing our actions, is religion. As this 
is the foundation of all virtue and happiness, 
what expression is suited to the folly and mad- 
ness which endeavours to weaken it, and how 
much to be avoided by those who have general 
communications with their countrymen and man- 
kind ; printezs of newspapers, and writings of 
every kind. You, with all others, as an editor, 
are to look at it, that nothing encouraging to dis- 
sipation, and injurious to morality, should find a 
place in what issues from your press. There 
seems a special regard to these, neg in a 
aper urging the obligations of industry, frugal- 
ity, and prudent management ; for they are in- 
consistent with each other. Prosperity and peace 
are inmates with the one, trouble and penury 
with the other. 
I am ted to offer you these observations, from 
reading yesterday in the Farmer of the 14th in- 


grounds, he abusively terms fanatics. 


family domestic manufactures in this state ;” by 
the 10th section of which, a Board of Agricul- 
ture was incorporated, with means to accomplish 
certain specific objects ; among these objeets, one 





publication, signed Philip. He calls it “an ac- 
count of a most interesting race ;” speaks of the 
presence of mind, courage, and skill of a rider, 


serves to be known; and the emulation “ and sa- 
gacity of the noble horse, worthy cf his name and! 
race, afforded the best of lessons teaching by ex-| 
ample; and I had rather a son of mine should! 
have had the benefit ot such a sight, (whatever! 
fanatics may say, or write against racing,) than! 
have had a twelvemonth’s schooling at most of; 
our “ seminaries of learning,” (so called in New, 
England.”’) 

Upon this I beg the same privilege of remark, 
and publication, that you have allowed to that 
writer. Ispeak so, because I have found by ex- 
perience, editors of periodical papers, more in- 
clined to yield to the demands of such writers, 
than the request of those who defend the interest 
of virtue and religion. An assuming, insolent, 
overbearing manner, characterises all the advo- 
cates of dissipated amusements, shows and spec- 
tacles; horse races, play actors, “et id omne 
genus.” 
avoid controversy, while they admit the ribaldry 


the community, they decline printing the expo- 
sures and just reproofs offered for repelling the 
attacks they suffer. 
First, observe in what pompous terms the ac- 
count is given of the race, the rider and the 
horse. Change the case, and the terms are suit- 
ed to the interests of struggling nations, the pe- 
rils of patriots, and the eventful movements of 
mankind. How superlatively ridiculous are the 
terms applied to a running of two or three 
beasts, and how much below the dignity of ra- 
tional men, is the interest expressed on the oc- 
casion.—But what is the meaning of “the emula- 
tion and sagacity of the noble horse, worthy of 
his name and race, afforded the best of lessons, 


afford his lessons ; and whom did he teach by his 
example ?—Was it to his fellow brutes following, 
or the noble crowd around him ?—And he says, 
“I had rather a son of mine should have had 
the benefit of such a sight, than a twelvemonth’s 
schooling.”"—Truly a horse must be a noble in- 
structor to a son, and the son become worthy of 
the father. To complete the whole, he couples 
the contempt of learning with the privilege of 
religion; whose serious professors to a man, 
being contemnors of such dissipating spectacles 
and corrupting practises as prevail upon race 


If, sir, you must, to please a part of your subsri- 
bers, fill the Farmer with tales of races between 
horses, and genealogies of colts and fillies, their 
sires and grandams, though better in sporting 
magazines, at least preserve your sheets pure 
from insults to the must sober, considerate, and 
feeling part of the society, the moral and re- 
ligious men, who, though not ennobling horses, 
will be always found the best citizens, patriots, 
and friends of mankind. 
JAMES. 


Baltimore, May 19, 1824. 


————= 0 a 
From the Western Carolinian. 
AGRICULTURAL NOTICE. 


The Legislature of this State, at its session of 
1822, passed an act “ to promote agriculture and 


is the annual publication of a volume on subjects 





stant, aletter from a horse racer, intended for 





of agriculture and rural economy: fifteen hun- 


To this editors too often yield, and to 


which offends the wiser and more virtuous part of 


teaching by example.”—-To whom did the horse P 


dred copies of which are to be printed at the ex- 
pense of the State, and gratuitously distributed 


among the farmer N Sarolin: 
whose name black or white, bond or free, vot g the farmers of North Carolina, through 


the agency of the county agricultural societies. 

The Board of Agriculture, at its mecting last 
winter, appointed a committee for the purpose of 
carrying into effect this liberal act of the Legis- 
lature: the duties of that committee are pre- 
scribed in the following extract from the “ Regu- 
lations” of the Board. 

Article 6. The Committee of Selection and 
Publication, shall select from the archives of the 
Board, and from such other sources as they may 
think proper, the materials for a volume on 
agricultural subjects ; which shall be published 
under the direction of said committee, according 
to the intention of the 6th section of the act ot 
incorporation ; and, when so published, shall be 
distributed, under the direction of the Board, 
among the good people of North Carolina, by 
means of the county societies. 

The committee thus appointed and instructed, 
are desirous of entering on the discharge of the 
duties assigned to them. To enable them to do 
so, they take this method of calling on the officers 
of the county societies, to select from the ar- 
chives of their respective institutions, such ori- 
ginal articles as they may deem worthy of exa- 
mination, and to transmit them to some one mem- 
ber of the committee. 

The committee take this occasion to remark 
that they will likewise gladly receive, from prac- 
tical farmers and other intelligent persons, ori- 
ginal communications on subjects connected with 
—, or on the physical resources of the 
State. 

The attention of the gentlemen composing the 
committee of correspondence, is, in a very parti- 
cular manner, called to this notice. It is desira- 
bie that they should transmit, at as early a day as 

ossible, the result of their correspondence and 
investigations—more especially on the subjects 
to which their labours were directed by a reso- 
lution of the Board. 
Committee of Selection and Publication, with 

their filaces of residence. 

Charles Fisher, Salisbury ; 
Dan’l M. Forney, Beattie’s Ford, Lincoln Co. 
Rev. John Mushat, Statesville ; 
James W. Clark, Zarborough ; 
Denison Olmsted, University NW. C. 


For the American Farmer. 


TO PREVENT SKIPPERS IN BACON. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

One of your correspondents, some time age, 
recommended packing hams in dry eats, to pre- 
vent their being injured by skippers. 

In the year 1822, having plenty of coarse salt 
on hand, I prepared dry casks, placed the hams 
and shoulders on their ends, and filled the inter- 
stices with dry coarse salt, covered the tops com- 
pletely with salt, and settled it well; about mid- 
summer, I unpacked and examined the hams, 
replaced them again in the casks as before, and 
drew them out tor use when required, there was 
not one skipper found, and the bacon was fine. 
[ast year not having a sufficiency of salt, I pack- 
ed my hams and shoulders in dry oats, in the 
same manner, examined them once in the sum- 
mer, and found they kept equally as well as when 
packed in salt. I have not seen a single skipper 
on bacon so treated ; but I have, before I adopted 


this method, been sometimes very much injured 


by them. It is now the right time to pack hams 
in oats, and I shall take mine down in a day or 
two. Itis acheap and very practicable method, 





no expense attending it, the oats are not injured, 
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they can be used when you have your old hams in 
the fall, and. I would advise a general adoption of 
this method. It is very little trouble to unpack 
them, and it may be best to examine them two or 
three times in the summer—it changes their po- 
sition. When two pieces touch each other they 
may get mouldy, but being very particular to see 
mine well separated by the oats, not one would 
have injured if they had remained until the fall 
without being drawn, f 
ED 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





SOAP MAKING—ny THE “COLD PROCESS.” 
Albemarle, Va. May 15, 1824. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

It is my custom, in reading over your valuable 
journal, whenever I come across any article re- 
lating to domestic economy, to read it out to my 
wife, who, you must know, is a notable manager 
and great economist. Inthe 4th No, of the Far- 
mer, a process of making soap, is detailed by a 
housekeeper, of simply mixing the ley and grease 
together, and placing it in the hot sun, without any 
boiling. When I read this account to her, which 
is wound up by the emphatic enquiry on your 
part, “can this be true ?” “ True! said she, cer- 
tainly it is true; 1 have made soap in no other 
way for three years, and I believe every body in 
this neighbourhood does the like—only | do not 


- take the trouble to measure the ley and grease, 


and set it in the hot sun, but I put my barrel, (a 
common fish barrel) in the cellar where itis in- 
tended to stand, and fill it nearly full of strong 
ley, then add as much grease, without melting 
it, as ! think sufficient, stirring it once every day 
or two. Ina few days I can tell whether I have 
put too much or too little grease, and add ley or 
grease as the case may require. In two or three 
weeks it becomes excellent soap. We call it the 
cold process. In this way we make better soap, 
get rid of the trouble and risk of boiling, and can 
make it as suits our convenience, or occasion re- 
quires. And I wish my dear, that you would 
write to Mr. Skinner and tell him from me, that 
it is true. And besides, you have not written to 
Mr. S. for a long time, and he is very kind and 
attentive in sending you valuable seeds——and 
moreover, we hear that he is sick—and I should 
be glad to hear that he is getting better.” 

I forthwith sat down, and have given you her 
own words, as many of which slre says you are 
at liberty to use, as you think necessary to sup- 
port or confirm the co/d frrocess of making soap. 








—o > 
ON THE CULTURE OF ROSE BUSHES. 
Translated from the French. 

Roses are increased by seed, buds, layers or 
shoots, and by graft on other rose bushes. 

The rose from the seed comes slowly ; but it 
diversifies varieties. 

The most usual method to multiply roses is by 
buds and layers. 

Grafting suceeeds better than budding with the 
choicest roses. 

Plant not rose bushes either during frosts o1 
great heat. 

Dry earth causes more fragrance, and higher 
and stronger colours. 

Moist earth larger roses, less colour, and slower 
and later growth. 

‘The rose will not flourish in pots or boxes, on 
account of its numerous roots. 

The blooming of yellow roses may be antici 
pated, by pulling off the buds and !eaying but a few 

The hundred lcaved: rose will not flourish i: 
the shade. 

The white double rose stifles the growth o: 
those near it ; particularly the yellow rose. 





Pruning agrees generally with every species of 
rose, except the yellow and the musk-rose. 

lf rose bushes are watered with a ley made 
from the ashes of burnt rose bushes, the salts 
contained in it will wonderfully contribute to their 
growth. 


—y) co 


The Season.—Some of our oldest inhabitants 
do not recollect of aseason so backward as this 
has been. It isnow the middle of May, and the 
cold is so severe that it is necessary to keep up 
fires in our parlours, and vegetation has received 
a very serious check by the prevalence of the 
north winds, It is stated in the Salem Observer, 
that on Friday last, the air at that place was filled 
with falling snow flakes, and that the sky exhibit- 
ed the wildness and sternness of March weather, 
We had letters recently from New Orleans, 
which state that similar unseasonable weather 
was prevailing there in the middle of April. 

ven. Post. 





t ———— 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Extract of a letter from a Correspondent, dated 
Kingston, ( Tenn.) 5th May, 1824. 

** Tennessee is beginning to see the linportance 
of the farming interest, and is about to foilow the 
example of some of her sister States —One Ag- 
ricuitural societv is already formed, and 1 hope 
ina tew years, such societies will become com- 
mon throughou: ‘he States. 

“We have had an unusual rainy Spring, and 
in consequence of it, farmers will be very Dack- 
ward in gettin. their core planted chis season, 

** Since our truit trees bloomed out this Spring, 
we have had much hard frost, and yet our pros- 
pect of fruit appears flattering. I have known fruit 
entirely destroyed by frost apparentiy not half 
as severe as what we have had this year. If this 
be the fact, what can be the cause that the same 
degree of cold, does not have the same effect in 
different seasons.” 

Near Selma, ( Alab.) 2d April, 1824. 
DEAR SiR, 

I now send you by Col, McLaughlin, a head of 
a species of guinea corn, or perhaps millet, which 
grows very tall in this climate, and has a beauti- 
ful appearance. It should be planted in checks, 
as Indian Corn, and not more than three stalks 
left in each check ; and they as far apart as may 
be. It puts out a number of suckers from each 
stalk, which should be left, asthere will in a very 
short time, be no d:fference in their appearance ; 
and there will be no difference in their produc- 
tion. It will answer, I think, very well tor soil- 
ing, as horses are very fond of it when green ; 
and it very soon takes a second and vigorous 
growth. It grows with us, ten or twelve feet 
high, and bears frequently, several heads on one 
stalk. It takes very strong root, and is, even in 
the Spring, difficult to eradicate without the hoe 
ur mattock. 

I have a plough in use, not peculiar to me, of 
which I think very highly for the breaking up of 
new land. I have never seen any mention of 
such an one in your paper; andthere is no 
plough any thing like it in the Patent Office. 
When I have more leisure than I| have at pre- 
sent, | will probably give you a description of it. 
——— 


_ tals FABuWwSs. 


BaLTIMORE, Fripay, May 21, 1824 




















Memorandum of seeds sent to the Editor since last 
report, for distribution. 
MILLET, of a productive kind from R. P. Bry- 





Earty Brack Seep Corton, from H. V. So- 
merville, Esq. of Baltimore county ; and our 
frjend remarks that, “ this seed is very highly es- 
we in i on account of its texture 
rapid maturity, and great facility in bei inn’d 
or picked.” y g y in being ginn’d 

Nusian Senna, from Gen. Thomas Pinckney 
of South Carolina, with the following remarks :— 
es The few seeds sent herewith, are of the Nubi- 
an Senna, the plants were raised originally in 
this state from seed found among the imported 
Senna. I have cultivated it more than twenty 

ears, and found it a valuable domestic medicine 

aving the same effect asthe imported. If sown 
as soon as you receive it (when paces it will 
be free from the danzers of frost) you will have 
an opportunity of observing whether it will suit 
your climate. The leaf being the part which is 
used, I have no doubt you will obtain sufficiert of 
that part of the plant of good quality ; and if the 
seed should not arrive at maturity you may always 
be supplied with it from hence.” 

ALIcANT WaTER-MELON AND Musk-MELON 
Sxxp, from J. Lowell, Esq. of Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE~— careful- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 
Flour, Howard-street, §6—Do. DSusquehannah, 
$5 624 to $5 75—Do. Wharf, $5 624—Do. Rye, 
$2 25 to $3—Corn Meal, pr. bbl. $2—Wheat, 
white, $1 25——Ditto Kéd, $1 15—Corn, yel- 
low, 32 to 34 cents.—Ditto, white, 29 cenis— 
Rye, per bushel, 45 cents.—Oats, 25 to 31 cts. 
—B. E. Peas, 56 cents~—White Beans, soe 
Whiskey, 274 cts—Apple Brandy, 40 cts—Peach 
Do, 62 to 75 cts.—Herrings, New, No. 1, $2 50 
—Do. Do. No. 2, $2 25—Do. Vid, No. 1, $1 50 
—Do, Do, No, 2, $1 25——Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untiimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, 30 cts. — 
Linseed Oil, 62 cts. indemand—Clover Seed, $3 
50 to $3 75 per bush.—Flax Seed, rough, 75 
cts.—VTimothy, Do, $2 50—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 9 cts—Candles, Mould, 125 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—Pork, Mess, $14 75—Do. Prime, $l 75-- 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 84 cts.—Bacon 
8 cts.—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.—Fea- 
thers, 35 cts. 
Tosacco.—Sales of this article have been ra- 
ther brisker, and the last quotations have been 
tully maintained, 
_ 59 hogsheads, a part of the crop of R. W. Bowie, 
Esq. sold for $5 50 and $8 50, it averaged about 
750 pounds to the hogshead, about one third of 
the lot seconds. The crop portion of it was 
what might be called better than red, inc ining 
to spangled—it came in good condition to market. 


TE) ee 


Errata in the Communication of L. H. Girardin, published 
in last number of the Farmer. 

For Linneas, read Linneus—P. mitiaceum, read P. 

miiaceum—H. Saecharetus, read H. Saccharatus—H. Beis- 

tar, read H. Bicoior—melicagtabra, read melioa glabra. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE WASHINGTON AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY OF EAST TENNESSEE. 


According to the provision of the constitution, 
the society met on Monday 12th April, 1824, 
when the business of the society was opened with 
an address from the president. Subsequently in- 
teresting communications were read frem Davi 
A. Deaderick, Oliver B.-Ross and Nathaniel Kel- 





sy. The first on the importance of procuring the] ust 
most approved model of a plough for the use Of} fo, w 


the members. The second on the propriety of 
procuring from approved sources, some seeds 0 
valuable plants, &c. not yet cultivated among us. 
The third proposing several highly useful and 


interesting experiments—all which were referred.|jar to the one, for which I would now interest in 


Amongst other resolutions passed, it was resolved 
that the corresponding secretary, be authorised 
to purchase the five bound volumes of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, edited by J. S. Skinner in Balti- 
more, for the immediate use of the society. 

After the President had retired, the Vice-Pre- 
sident took the chair, when the following reso- 
lutions were adopted. | 

1, Resolved unanimously, that the president of; 
the society be requested to furnish a copy of the 
excellent address, this day delivered by him, for. 
publication inthe American Farmer and Ameri-' 
can Economist, 

2. Resolved unanimously, that five hundred, 
copies of the address be published in the pamph- 
let form—out of the funds of the society—for the 
use of the members. 

Address to the Washington Agricultural Society 
of East Tennessee—delivered at their first stated 
meeting on 12th April, 1824, by Tuomas G. 
Warkins, M. D. President of the Society. 

Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society, 
According to the provisions of the constitution, 

our members are met for the first time, to enter 

upon the objects for which the society has been 
instituted; and as it becomes the duty of the 
presiding member, to call the attention of the so- 
ciety to subjects proper for its consideration—I 
shall endeavour to proceed directl 
charge of this duty, without detaining you to 
make, with real or affected modesty, unavailing 





remarks upon my conscious insufficiency to dis-|the poor animals fed on straw, and the scanty 


to the dis-jbut where these resources were wanting, the 





more success than individual efforts, but when wejcited ; it would be a hopeless task to convince, or 
reflect upon the remarkable indifference, if not]being convinced, are not already roused toa spirit 
disinclination, in more enlightened parts of ourjef emulation by sych profitable and commendable 
country, to encourage and support agricultural|examples, it were needless to attempt to stimula e 
societies; together with the former apparentifurther. But to render the efforts of the socicty 
apathy and long neglect of the subject, in ourjactually profitable to the members and the com- 
more immediate vicinity—the propriety of such;munity at large, adequate means are required. 
a course becomes manifest. These consist in money and intelligence—Wash- 
To enable us to form a correct estimate of the/ington and Carter counties I am persuaded are 
robable advantages to result from our institution} endowed with a sufficient portion of both, for all 
ere, with any thing like practical precision, we|the purposes proposed. It is only necessary to 
look to other countries and other places,|draw them to a focus. Our constitution requires 

hat similar ones have done there. And here|from each member, but one dollar annually : and 
I might with great propriety point your attention if in the two counties from which our society is 
first, to the incalculable advantages that have|chiefly formed, but one half that ought, are in- 
been derived to Europe, and particularly the do-|duced to join, and will promptly contribute their 
minions of Great Britain, from associations simi-|mite, we shall soon be in funds, sufficient for many 
useful purposes. The munificence of members, 
an especial manner, in its infancy, your sympa-|however, is in no wise restrained by the constitu- 
thies and support. But as I have an habitual ob-jtion, and althongh to accommodate the ability, 


jection to going abroad for any thing, that can bejand invite as it were the adhesion, of the most 


obtained at home, with equal, or nearly equal|jmoderate in circumstances, so small a sum has 
convenience and advantage—I will call your at-|been fixed upon asa mean contribution ; any larg- 
tention to agricultural institutions in Americajer donation, will be thankfully received into the 
alone, as affording all the evidences requisite to|treasury of the society. And there is this mani- 
satisfy the most sceptical judgment in the case.|fest inducement to contributions to an agricultu- 
The first society for promoting agricultural im-|ral society over all others, that it is in effect, only 
provements that we have any satisfactory account|taking out of one pocket a smalJl amount, to be 
of in the United States, was established at Phila-|conveyed with accumalated interest into the other, 
delphia in the year 1785. Speaking of the state/and this always under our own inspection. 

of agriculture at that time in Pennsylvania, one} From that valuable source of intelligence, the 
of the most useful and distinguished advocates of|long established college of the Reverend and ve- 
agricultural societies every where, remarks;—|jnerable Mr. Doake, which has so successfully 
‘* The system generally pursued here at that time, |diffused its stores throughout our district, as well 
was bad in the extreme. It consisted in a series|as from other, sources ; we cannot lack the neces- 
or exhausting grain crops, with scarcely any in-|sary materials for agricultural science, and our 
terruption for several years; after which, the|society already embraces amongst its members, 
land was abandoned to weeds and natural grass,|many individuals, eminently calculated to impart 
under the fallacious idea of rest; and when com-|usefulness and derive honour from so propitious 
pletely worn out, new land was cleared and the/an institution, If they have not already done so 
same wretched system pursued.” One would re-|they only require to store their minds, in addition 
ally think, gentlemen, that he was speaking of|to other knowledge, with what is readily attain- 
Washington and Carter counties, the sphere of|able from good practical authors on agriculture, 
our society, in East Tennessee. But as he goesjand modify it by judicious observation and prac- 
on the analogy holds still stronger. ‘ A natural|tical experiments, to apply more satisfactorily to 
meadow (the same gentleman observes) or one/the soil and climate they inhabit. If agricultural 
artificially watered, supplied more or less of hay ;|societies are desirable from the prospects they 
afford of improved estates, and pecuniary resour- 
urchase of winter fodder was made from thejces; they are not less so in a moral and religious 
ard earnings and savings in other products; or|point of view. If idleness is the root of all evil, 
employment is the source of all good; it is virtue 


charge as I ought, or would wish, the part assign-| pickings in the field.” The best commentary|therefore and happiness, when its objects are ap- 


ed to me by your kind partiality. The impor-|which we can make upon an improved and unim- 
tance of agriculture to the interests of civilized|proved state of agriculture, is to compare this 


propriate. Agricultural labour imparts vigour to 
the body, and if directed by science, invigorates, 


society, is too well established, to require much|dreary but true picture, with the present land of|improves, and happily employs too the mental fa- 


illustration ; it is even conceded that, civilization] Eden in Pennsylvania. 


But this first agricultural|culty ; and by abstracting from frivolous and vi- 


itself has been much advanced in most countries|society, which laid the foundation of so much|cious contemplation and practices, advances the 


by the improved progress of agriculture: and ifjusefulness, after several years of active exertions,|}moral excellence of man. 


But that is not all— 


tn all countries, it has not kept pace with this, it;was suffered from want of public spirit in the|the intelligent and enlightened mind in contem- 


is to be ascribed chiefly to the political condition}country to fall into a deep sleep—from which/plating the exquisite P 
of some, hostile in their character to freedom and|/however it revived, with renovated vigour in 


rational improvement. 


roductions of nature, the 


beauty and harmony of creation, must unavoida- 


If the great advantage of|1804: and under the auspices of the patriotic/bly hold communion with God the creator, and 
agriculture generally is admitted, its improve-|Judge Peters—whom I delight to honour for it—jlearn to revere his holy religion. 


Whoever, 


ment in this section of country will doubtless bejhas attained a degree of splendid usefulness,|therefore, regards his own and the happiness of 
hailed with much interest by the whole commu-|scarcely exceeded, if really equalled in Europejhis offspring here or hereafter—can he better or 


nity. 


It is for the purpose of improving the con-{or America. 


In so much that we have the autho-|more profitabiy direct his and their pursuits, than 


dition of this important art, and advancing in ajrity of the chief justice of Pennsylvania for stat-jin qualifying both to be useful and distinguished 
correspondent degree our interests, that this ag-jing, that, so great were the effects of the means|in agriculture? Delightful speculations upon the 


ricultural society has been instituted ; and if it is}pursued; that, the price of lands (as was proved 
really susceptible of promoting these desirablejin a trial before him at West Chester) was dou- 
ends, it is necessary that our members, andjbled in a few years in Chester county—nor is 
through them, the rest of the community, should|there any reason to suppose, he adds, that the ef- 
be duly impressed with so interesting a truth,jfect of these means, was less elsewhere. 


that all may the more readily be induced to lend 


a helping hand. At the first glance, it wouldjto be derived from well regulated agricultural so-' 


multiplied sources of interest and happiness deriv- 
able from a scientific and improved agriculture, 
might with a very moderate capacity for declama-~ 
tion be spun out to a much greater extent. But 
as it is the nature of sensible agriculture to con- 
In further confirmation of the great advantages duct us right onto the useful and practica), avoid- 
ing whatever is merely speculative or unprofita- 


seem to be supererogation to attempt to prove,|cieties, I might mentionthe Berkshire Ayriculru-|ble; our attention may be better directed to some 


by argument or illustration, a proposition so self-|raé Society at Pitsfield, Massachusetts ; other so- 
evident, as that a proper association of individu-|cieties of the eastern states—of Maryland—Vir- 
als for the improvement of agricultural practices,|ginia, &c. and their useful results: but all who 
may reasonably be expected to be attended with|remain uninfluenced by the evidences already eli-jture among us. 


VoL, 6.—11. 


of the more prominent advantages likely to re- 
sult immediately to our owr and neighbouring 
communities from an improved state of agricul- 
For several years past, Knox- 
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west and southwest of us, have afforded a ready 
market for all our flour, rarely less than six, and 
sometimes as high as ten and even twelve dollars 
a barrel. Whata fine chance if we had been pre- 
pared for it. But such has been the bad state of 
our agriculture that, during this favourable time 
for drawing the means from abroad, of relieving 
our embarrasments or improving our resources 
at home; our farmers have scarcely afforded a 
sufficiency of good merchantable wheat for our 
own consumption, During this same period too, 
we have had the mortification to see the more 
enterprising Kentuckians, whom we should wish 
to emulate in every thing but their new ways to 
pay old debts,—carrying through every section of 
our country, hogs, horses, cattle, mules, and ar- 
ticles of domestic manufacture, &c. &c. to Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
and other parts, several hundred miles nearer to 
us, and returning with “ good”’ money to reward 
them with additionai profit in the form of a pre- 
mium, upon an exchange for their own—which 
answers their necessary purposes at home.— 
Whence this contrast in their and our proceed- 
ings? has providence done every thing to encou- 
rage them to activity and energy, while nothing 
remains to rouse us from torpor and supineness ? 
If they have fertile soils—so have we. If they 
have climate, and health, and resources to convert 
these to productive purposes—so have we: and if 
they have horse and artificial power, to move 
their mills, machines, and various works; we 
have in addition the most numerous and admira- 
ble streams and sites for every species of water 
Ht works. And this more favoured section abounds 
with the best ores for implements of husbandry ; 
and an inexhaustible excess for exportation. The 
} whole face of our country too, from Abingdon in 
Virginia, to southwest point—from the Cumber- 
4 land mountains in Kentucky, to the confines of 
Georgia, and the Indian nations; abounds with 

; convenient navigable streams, inviting to expor- 
tation; and with a moderate exertion of public 
| spirit, susceptible of extraordinary improvement. 
hen what remains to our interest but to be up 
and a doing? instead of improving these resources 
however, we are daily diminishing the produc- 
tiveness of our lands! In the year 1812, just befcre 
I left my Caveland estate among you in Jefferson 
county—to obey the call of my country then in- 
volved in war—I raised on a forty acre field, forty- 
eight bushels and three pecks of corn to the acre; 
the average crop, as | find noted on my agricul- 
tural journal of that year. Last year, upon my 
return among you, the same field was particular- 
ly well tended, and the seasun throughout was 
remarkably favourable for corn—but it vielded 
now of this same grain, a fraction less than twen- 
ty bushels per acre. The old manager and ma- 
nagement are dismissed ; and if the present one 
engaged there, car be induced to remain so long, 
or my health and other circumstances will admit 
of my own occasional attendance there ; I do not 
despair of being able to report the renovation of 
that same soil, to the point of producing more 
than forty bushels to the acre, within four or five 
years; with an annual yield in the mean time— 
more than compensating for the expense of lim- 
ing, clover, and plaster, &c. The more enter- 
prising and active inhabitants of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, West Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Ohio, &c. besides pushing their exertions 
ahead of us, for agricultural productions and im- 
»rovement, have had the address, to bring into 
1igh reputation amongst the residents of all our 
various atlantic regions; the superior advantages 
of their different soils and climates, and induce 
their emigration amongst them. We would not 
choose illiberally to disparage the rich advantages 












































































ville, Huntsville, in Alabama, ard other places} 





of the soils and climates of our neighbouring bre- 
thren; but we may without injustice or impro- 
priety, set forth the advantages of our own: and 
if they do not hold out superior inducements to 
all—from congeniality of climate, water, soil, 
habits, &c. they are certainly worthy of the par-| 
ticular attention of many of our atlantic, or at least! 
cismontain atlantic fellow citizens. There is be | 
tween the soils, climates and water, as well as 
habits of the people living along the limestone, 
vallies of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, | 
and all the country of East Tennessee, a remark-: 
able correspondence: and as to climate and face 
of the country, and the customs and manners of; 
the people, this congeniality extends to most of 
the middle and up country of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina and Georgia, and many parts of 
Maryland. And can any portion of our favoured 
Union be remarked, for enjoying more robust 
health, than our whole country of East Tennes-) 
see, from, and including the equally favoured vi-| 
cinity of Abingdon in Virginia ? I feel a confidence: 
that it is far from the disposition of those, whom | 
I have now the honour to address; as I hope it is, 
from my own principles, to throw out any unwar-| 
rantable enticements to arrest the progress of | 
emigrants in their chosen course to other climes; 
or induce them incautiously to abandon their na- 
tive habitations, Maryland and Virginia, the one 
my native, the other long my adopted home ; still 
claim the reversion of my best affections: and 
after many a melancholy retrospect, my imagi- 
nation has yet too often to be recalled from the 
alienated lands of my fathers, Could I under 
these circumstances, honestly hold out delusive 
inducements to others, to entice them from the 
abodes of their nativity ? But to all whom these 
no longer afford the indispensible blessings of 
health, peace and competence, our cheap, fertile, 
and salubrious soils, and climate, offer fair pros- 
pects, hitherto, too inconsiderately perhaps, post- 
poned ior others less congenial to the constitu- 
Hons, or propitious to the hopes of those abandon- 
ing from choice or necessity, the sections of coun- 
try nore particularly pointed out to you. Corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley—all the grains and grass- 
es—all that appertains to the support and pros- 
perity of the true farmer, strictly so called; 
abundantly flourish and insure a comfortable sub- 
sistence, and a happy independence here. 


The overflowing population of our atlantic ci- 
ties, the paupers that burthen and disgrace their 
streets; all the unemployed who, sighing want, 
and wanting sigh—what a little exertion in such 
a situation, without burthening any, would com 
mand them the comfcurts of life—the sweets, and 
we may add the virtues of independence. Then 
why so little known, have the advantages of this 
country been so-long passed over. The fault is in 
ourselves, gentlemen, and not in our country. 
The beneficent hand of God has ieft no resource 
for our pride in such an apology for our improvi- 
dent remissness. But it is not too late. The 
sedge fields, land galls, and gullies already among 
us, form it is true an admonishing contrast; to the 
uncultivated wilds and caney thickets, wrested 
from the fierce savage, within the recollection of 
many of you, still comparatively young men.— 
These things do certainly admonish us that, if it 
is not too late, the time has arrived, when we; 
instead of inviting emigration amongst us, must 
begin to improve, or emigrate ourselves. But, can 
there be a soul so torpid here, that would be 
forced off, to swell the speculative price of others’ 
lands; sooner than roused to enhance the value of 
his own and neighbours; by making it more pro- 
fitable, and at the same time putting a fair and 





productive tace upon the country, to invite amongst ' 


us, the residence of good monied or experienced | 


——-— ———— 





practical farmers ; from the more improved socie- 
ties? 


Gentlemen of the Committce of Corresfondence, 
The constitution of our society, imposes upon you, 
an interesting duty in the practical prosecution, 
of its use ul objects. To collect and condense in 
one view before the society—from any member of 
the community or other sources; whatever may 
be made useful to agriculture, and again to diffuse 
it more generally, improved by your own expe- 
rience and enlightened touches. The interest 
and importance of this department of our institu- 
tion is so obvious, that I shall be pardoned—per- 
haps I had better have said— justified, for calling 
the attention of the members to the subject in- 
tended, more particularly to be embraced by it. 
Under this view, amongst the objects to be pre- 
sented are 

1. The land we live on. Is it in a condition for 
the best agricultural purposes? if not, how is it 
with the greatest speed and economy of labour 
and means to be made so? If our land is already 
in the best condition for ample production, nothing 
remains, but to satisfy ourselves of the true means 
of obtaining the greatest interest, without ex- 
hausting the substance of our capital—and work 
away. But if our land is not in a condition for 
profitable cultivation, it is because we have not 
yet taken it out of the hands of nature, or have 
exhausted it of its fertility if originally good, or 
not improved it if otherwise. If we have not al- 
ready cleared our land, it is worthy of attention 
to consider well and learn the best means of doing 
this, with respect to the saving of timber, and 
the just claims of posterity and our own future 
prospects, as well as present interest and conve- 
nience. My limits will not admit here, of any 
detail upon the best means of arranging judicious- 
ly our plans in first opening, and making improve- 
ments upon our land ;—and to point out the best 
modes of restoring and improving its fertility, 
when previously wasted, or not originally gcod— 
will be the future business of this society. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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ON RECLAIMED MARSH-MEADOWS. 
The following are the answers of the Corresfond- 

ing Secretary of the Agricultural Society of 

Pennsylvania, to enquiries submitted to him by 

the President of the Maryland Agricultural 

Socwty. 

With the management of meadow, I am made 
familiar, by having had nearly a thousand acres 
of reclaimed marsh, under my control for some 
years —To your inquiries I reply: 

1. “ The height of the bank above the surface 
of the marsh, its width at the base, and at the 
top,” are accommodated, to the force of the cur- 
rent, the peculiarities of position, affected some- 
times by anincrease of alluvion on the opposite 
shore, the interposition of an island, the deposite 
of a wreck, and a/ways by the materials of which 
the bank is composed. The tenacity of the mud, 
is an essential item for consideration. If the bank 
be faced with stone, at the points of most expo- 
sure, or be defended by planks, or be protected 
oy such expedients, as small wharves, or sunk- 
en hulks, less width at the base, will be required. 

2. “* The number and size of the sluices,” de- 
pend upon local circumstances—the comparative 
height of the circumjacent land—the interven- 
tion of small streams, or natural water courses, 
which carry in certain cases, large portions of the 
water. to few points. 

3. The condition of the marsh, the time which 
must havé elapsed before an esculent can be 
grown upon a marsh, depends upon its relative 
position, with low water mark—the natura] quality 
of the mud—the diligence, accuracy, and skill, of 
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him by whom it has been managed. I should say perused the Nos. of the Farmer of April 9th. 
three years would be required, for the tolerable|and subsequent, which were received during m) 


melioration of the soil, since the leakage of the|absence. 


In that of the 9th, I observe the ex 


banks, the defects in the position of the sluices— pression of your wish to be furnished with infor 


the mistakes inthe direction of the lesser drains, 
which experience only can correct, generally de- 


feat the early expectations of profit. 


4. lhave never seen a“ good crop of wheat 


growing upon any reclaimed marsh.” ‘There is 
no question that bad crops of wheat, have been 
taken from some of the highest marsh meadow 
not far from Philadelphia. The heavy fogs 
duced mildew, and the superabundant strengt 
soil caused the crops to run into straw, and to fall. 
The surface I am told, was six feet, ** above the 
level of low water mark.” I am satisfied, that 
a good crop of wheat, cannot be made upon any 
marsh, with which I am acquainted. 

5. I have seen luxuriant crops of rye, and 


ro |towards t 
‘4 of 


mation respecting ‘‘the effects of the season, anc 
the prospect of the various crops, &c.” Havin, 
been, myself, so often gratified and instructed by 
the contributions of others, to your valuable jour- 
nal, 1 feel myself under some obligation to meet 
your wishes by the offer of the mite of materials, 
which we late excursion enabled me to collect, 

e report which you are desirous to pre 
sent to your readers. 

My route having led me by Cartersville, on 
James River, by Orange and Culpepper Court 
Houses, by Chester’s ga), in the Blue Ridge, and 
by Winchester, in Frederick county, gave me a 
passing view of a portion of the country stretching 
eastward from the S. W. mountains, of that be- 


abundant crops of indian corn, upon marsh, of|tween the latter and the Blue Ridge, and of the 


which, the surface is about four feet, and a half, 
above low water mark. 

6. Such meadow, in the improved parts of this 
state, is applied almost exclusively, to the pro- 
duction of grass. For this purpose, it produces 
from eight to nine dollars per acre, upon a lease 


great Valley of Shenandoah. I found appearan- 
ces, throughout, more favourable than report had 
led me to expect. The coolness and wetness of 
the autumnal season, followed by a winter almost 
without snow, yet except the month of January, 
more excessively wet than any ] remember, great- 


of the strictest kind, poleiine the removal of|ly retarded the growth of the winter crops; and 


hay, and admission of horses. 
it, which are within three miles of Philadelphia, 
produce from ten, to twelve dollars per annum, 
All taxes, excepting the bank tax, and all expen 
ses, attending the repair of the ditches, are paid 
by the tenants. Noman cultivates a farinaceous 
crop, upon this land, but with the view, of re- 
ducing the inequalities of its surface, or destroying 
noxious pests, ransted, thistles, elders, and other 
weeds with which it may be infested. Its fertility, 
appears to be almost inexhaustible. ] have known 
repeated crops of maize, taken in succession. One 
acre of the dest marsh, will make heavy with fat, 
six hundred pounds of beef, which shall have been 
put upon it, wretchedly poor, early in May, and 
be removed as early in November. 

7. ** Herds grass, or red top,” is not allowed to 
grow upon well drained marshes. It will flourish, 


Some portions of|the opening of vegetation, in the spring, was back- 


ward and slow ; all conspiring to give but an un- 
favourable prospect of the ensuing harvest.— 
I remarked, nevertheless, that less than usual of 
the grain had been winter-killed—particularly, 
on this side of the Blue-Ridge. On the western 
side, the injury, by the successive freezinys and 
thawings of the winter, had been greater, and the 
comparative appearance of the crops, in general, 
less promising. A sojourner, however, of eight 
or ten days, in Berkley, during the latter part of 
April and the first week of this month, furnished 
me with Opportunity to observe a very obvious 
change fer the better, in the progressive and vi- 
gorous advances of vegetation ; and, to remark, 
on my return, through the counties of Culpeppe:, 
‘Madison, and Orange, a decided improvement in 
the wheat and ryecropsth:re. In these counties, 





where no other grass that I have seen, can live. indeed, or as much of them, at least, as falls with- 
It is much used upon the ill drained meadows of in view from the road, I have rarely seen more 
Jersey. I have heard it asserted, and beligve, flattering indications oi a good harvest; especial- 
that it may be sown with so much effect, qpon ly, where an improved system of husbandry has 
very wet meadows, free from rushes, that a wag-| been ado »ted. I heard, indeed, some complaint of 


gon may at the end of four years, pass, where an 
ox, with difficulty at the commencement of the 
term, could have moved. ‘* Timothy” is valuable 
I conceive, only for the uses of turf, or road 
horses. Our grazicrs, or farmers cultivate it but 
for sale, unless it be mixed with clover. They 
consider it, ill fitted tor pasturage, as it shoots 
less vigorously, and less frequently, after having 
been once cut, than any artificial grass we nos- 
sess; and they condemn it as affording hay less 
nutritious, than all, except herds grass. It is 
sown upon marsh, allowed to go out, and to be 
succeeded, by white clover, and green grass, 

8. “‘ Oats” have never been tried I believe, ex- 
cept as a protecting crop, for timothy : when they 
were depastured, or cut before the graia had 
been formed. 

9. ‘* Potatoes” have been successfully grown, 
upon very old well reclaimed marsh, 

I am with great esteem, most truly vour’s, 

JOHN HARE POWEL. 
ce A ee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT From THE coun 
TIES THEREIN MENTIONED, IN VIRGINIA. 
Bonbrook, Cumberland, Co. Va. May 14. 
Dear Sir, 
Having recently returned from a visit to the 


consider .vle injury by the hessian fly, and very 
probably, not without cause, though I saw but 
little appearance of it. It was about the period 
when the effects of their ravages usually begin 
to be perceivable, and they have still ample time 
to blast very fair prospects. 

The James River lands, so far as I have seen, 
promise an abundant crop. In this county, (south 
of that river) as far, however, as I have had op- 
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than I have ever known before in a whole season. 
On the 27th and 28th of last month, they were 
raised higher, I am told, (for I was then absent) 
-han they have been for perhaps fifty years. Of 
course all the plant beds upon the low grounds, 
(and most of them, in this section of the state 
are made there), were flooded and much injured, 
ind many of them entirely destroyed. Even those 
in elevated situations, have been so long and so 
constantly saturated either with rain, or the 
water oozing from the lands adjacent, as to be in 
many cases little better off. The plant-flies, too, 
to help on with the work of destruction, have at- 
tacked the young plants in vast numbers, and fa- 
voured as they have been, by a continued spell of 
wet and cloudy weathe", their ravages have been 
very extensive and injurious. Great preparation 
had been made in this part of the state, for an 
abundant supply of plants, in order to insure an 
early pitching of the crop, much having been lost 
last year by frost; but, with present prospects a 
great scarcity is inevitable. Add, to all this, the 
interruption of the work of preparing for the 
summer crops, and the impossibility of doing any 
thing with low grounds naturally very moist, 
which has so far, in many instances, prevented 
even the planting of corn, in such situations ; and 
you will see that there is more of gloom than en- 
couragement in our prospects for the year. 

I was much gratified throughout my late ex- 
cursion, in observing the revived and flourishing 
state of the crops of clover. You are aware, 
that, for several years last past, its growth has 
been comparatively feeble, and that great and 
discouraging difficulties have been encountered in 
attempts to propagate it. So much so, indeed, 
as to impress a general belief that the land had 
become clover-sick. In this quarter, where the 
clover culture has been but few years introduced 
into our husbandry, the same difficulties have 
been realized, in the same years; while the last 
and the present seasons have proved peculiarly 
propitious. No greater success attended our ef- 
forts in past years, to propagate it in land which 
had not been clovered, than in those which had ; 
nor do I perceive that it is, now, less flourishing 
in the latter than in the former. Do not these 
facts render it probable that a good deal of what 
has been ascribed to clover-sickness in the soil, is 
measurably, at least, attributable to the peculiar 
character of the past seasons? No small portion 
of it might, it is probable, be fairly charged to 
the account of cluse and untimely grazing, and to 
excessive exactions of crops. Having filled my 
sheet I must conclude with subscribing myself, 

Very respectfully, your’s, &c. 
JOHN P. WILSON. 
P. S. May 19th.—I see by the Farmer of the 





1ith inst. which I have just received, that rain 


portunity to observe since my return, the wheat begins to be wanted in the region of Baltimore. 
which is our only winter crop, though rather more| With us it is just the reverse—the weather con- 
backward than usual, promises not unfavourably |tinues to be cloudy and wet. Dry weather and 
should it be able to withstand the fly, which we sunshine ‘* are much wanted.” J. P. W. 
find to be already very numerous; and the chinch- ———=0 
bug, which, from the great numbers in which it! Fare or Booxs.—There are 1000 books pub- 
attacked our corn curing last season, we have lished per annum in Great Britain, on 600 of 
much reason to dread; the more especially, too, which there isa commercial loss, on 200 no gain, 
as the principal part of the wheat grown in this on 100 a trifling gain, and only on 100 ary consi 
country, is sown upon corn land. lderable profit—700 are forgotten within the year, 
Our prospects in regard to the crop of tobacco, other 100 in two years, other 150 in three yea s— 
which ts the principal staple o: this and the ad- not more than 50 survive 7 years, and scarcely 10 
joining counties, are much more gloomy. The are thought of 20 years. Of the 50,500 books 
winter has been very wet, I believe, throughout published in the 17th century, not 50 are now in 
the state, and particularly eastward of the moun- estimation, and of the 30,000 published in the 
tains: but on the south side of James River, the 1gth century, not more than 300 are considered 


rains, if they have not been more frequent, have worth reprinting, and not more than 500 are 
certainly been heavier than to the northward of sought after in 1823, Since the first writings, 


it. Our lands have been Literally drenched with! 1400 years before Christ, i. e. in 32 centuries, 
them, for three months past; and our waters only 500 works of writers of all nations have 





county of Berkley, in this state, I have but just 


more frequently swelled outintothe low grounds» sustained the devouring influence of time. 
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PAPERS 
Read at the last meeting of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley, and by order of said woci- 
ety, communicated for fiublication in the dme- 
rican Farmer. 
No. IV. 


Answers to questions (proposed by the society 
to its different members), by Major S. Mason, 
of Frederick County, Virginia. 

Q. How long have you used plaster ? 

A. Tcommenced the use of plaster in the fall 
or autumn of 1815, with a few bushels, which I 
strewed on the poorest part of a fallow field and 
harrowed in, with the seed wheat, and am confi- 
dent that the crop was doubled by it. 

Q. In what state was your ground, when you 
began to use it? 

A. My land was generally poor, with the ex- 
ception of a few acres of manured Jand, and some 
bottom. 

Q. What quantity per acre have you generally 
used ? 

A. I have generally used about a bushel to the 
acre, but on clover, frequently not more than half 
a bushel, and have seen but little difference, if any, 
on the clover between the use of a bushel and half 
a bushel. 

Q. What soils are most proper for that manure? 

A. About one half of my tarm, is what is ge- 
nerally called mixed lands, being slaty on the sur- 
face and limestone under it, and some parts of it 
shewing limestone uppermost ; on thisland I have 
never used plaster, without visible, indeed great 
benefit, either on corn, wheat, orclover. The 
other half of my farm, is limestone land, with a 
small appearance of flint, in two or three places ; 
I have certainly profitted by the use of plaster on 
this also, though not half, perhaps not a fourth 
as much as on the other. 

Q. Have you repeated the application with or 
without ploughing; at what intervals, or with 
what effect ? 

A. I have continued the application of plaster 
annually, and as yet with good effect, but have 
benefitted the wheat most, when I harrowed it 
in with the seed, and think also that clover sown 
on uch land succeeds best with me. 

Q. In consequence, do you find, that it renders 
the earth sterile, after its effects are gone ? 

A. This question is answered by the preced- 
ing answer. 

Q. To what products, can it be best applied— 
grain, and what kinds ; grasses, and what kinds? 

A, I have used plaster generally with good ef- 
fect on my wheat and oats, and also by rolling or 
sprinkling my corn, but think it is used most pro- 
fitably on clover, though as yet I have continued 
its general use, and believe my land is nearly 
doubled in fertility by it. 

Q. What is the best time to scatter it? 

A, I prefer strewing it, on clover, in the early 
part of April, and to harrow it in with the wheat 
when seeded. 

Q. What is the greatest produce of grass per 
acre you have known, by means of plaster ? 

A. To this question, I cannot answer positive 
ly, but think I have mowed a ton and half or two 
tons from land, which, without plaster, would 
not have produced more than half a ton, if that. 

Q. Have you ever used it, with other manure. 
and what; and are the effectsii any, superior to 
the plaster alone ? 

A. I have strewed plaster on land, which had 
been previously manured, and raised very fine 
crops, but how far success was attributable to the 
plaster I cannot say, but have no doubt it aids the 
manure. 

Q. Its duration ? 

A. To this question, my own farm won’t en- 
able me to answer, having used plaster every 





year, or every other year at furthest, on the 
same land, but I remember to have been in a 
neighbour’s field during the late war, when he 
pointed out parts of a clover field, which had 
been planted three years before—the crops.on that 
part was green and fine, the balance of the field 
was not worth cutting, though it was evidently the 
best iand. 

QuESTIONS ON WHEAT. 
Q. What is the best time for sowing wheat in 
order to escape the ravages of the Hessian Fly ? 
A. I have never sowed any wheat earlier than 
20th of September but once, and then from 22 or 
23 acres, sowed between the 10th and 20th of 
September, I made only 30 bushels ; I succeed 
best with what I sow from the 25th September 
to the 8th or 10th of October. 
Q. What is the best mode of sowing it, and how 
much seed is necessary to the acre? 
A. I sow broad cast and not more than one 
bushel to the acre—I donot think the drill system 
profitable on a large scale of farming. 
Q. What is the best and most successful pre- 
paration, with a view to avoid the effects of smut 
in wheat. 
A. I have used no preparation to avoid smut, 
believing it was either contagious or an heredita- 
ry disease—upon discovering a few smut grains 
or balls in some lawler wheat in the crop of 1819, 
I determined to get wheat elsewhere for seed, 
but I afterwards found it necessary to sow some 
of the smutty wheat, on the same field, which 
was sowed about the 25th September, and I could 
not find a smutty head next year in the field ; on 
the 9th of October, I sowed some of the smutty 
wheat in another field, and the produce was con- 
siderably injured by smut. Some of the same 
wheat, mixed with clean seed, was sowed the 19th 
of October, the crop was ruined with smu:—from 
these observations and the observations of my 
neighbour, R. Funston’s crop, for two or three 
years, his wheat sowed after the 15th of October 
being entirely ruined, I am decidedly of opinion 
that early seeding, is the only necessary precau- 
tion against smut. 

Q. What is considered the most fertilizing step, 
to hasten and strengthen the growth of wheat? 

A. To this I can give no particular answer. 

Q. Is pasturing the wheat by sheep in the fall, 
considered as advantageous in destroying or less- 
ening the destructive effects of the hessian fly? 

A. I believe that pasturing wheat is not benefi- 
cial but injurious, leaving it more liable to injury 
by the fly. 

Q. Which do you consider the most productive 
way of raising wheat—on clover lay, or clear 
fallow land ? 

A. I consider.a clover lay, as the most certain 
for acrop if broken up in good time, i. e. in Au- 
gust, though I have made more wheat to the acre 
after corn than on other !and. 

Q. Do you use the plough or harrow in putting 
in wheat, and which do you consider the best 
mode ? 

A. I prefer putting in wheat with the harrow on 
all clear land, but wet or plashy land should be 
ploughed in, or if harrowed, thrown into ridges 
or beds of six or eight feet wide. 

Q. What do you consider, has been the average 
product of your wheat crop for five years past, 
per acre? 

A. To this I cannot give a positive answer, 
but think my own farm has not produced less 
than 15 bushels per acre, including the last year. 

Q. What kind of wheat, do you generally cul- 
tivate, and which is considered the most produc- 
tive and the least liable to injury by smut or fly ? 
A. Ihave sowed a white wheat, which I call 
Sussex white, chiefly, and though liable to injury 


counted frequently above ninety grains in a head} 
and once as many as one hundred and two; my 
present crop is mostly of Frederick wheat, a new 
sind, produced by sowing two kinds together; I 
think it very valuable, being forwarder than the 
solden chaff—I believe all wheat equally liable to 
fly. 
“Q. In what way do you apply your manure on 
your wheat land; before or after sowing; and 
what observation of its effects, have you made, 
on that head ? 
A. I always prefer to plough in my manure, be- 
lieving the wheat will be as good and better it 
the manure is not fine, and am sure the lard is 
left in a better state when the manure is ploughed 
in, than if it was left on the top of the land 
Q. What kind of soil do you find most produc- 
tive for wheat 
A. My mixed land produces twice as much 
wheat as the limestone land; indeed I doubt, if 
the valley affords any better wheat land than the 
mixed land of this neighbourhood, under the 
same system, or rather the hard drawing which 
it has had. 
QuEsTions on CLOVER. 

The questions on clover, I will answer genera!- 
ly. ‘That the land should be clear and particu- 
larly free from blue grass, on which clover is 
sown. I generally sow a gallon to the acre, and 

refer to sow the last of March or first of April; 
have suffered no clover to remain more than 
two years and a half—ploughing it up, after sow- 
ing the seed the second time the land is mucii 
benefitted by it. If the land be poor, it wou'd 
certainly be better to let it remain there a few 
years and neither mow or pasture it. Ithink the 
orchard grass is the best to mix with clover; it 
ripens at the sametime and I think helps to keep 
up the clover. My method of saving clover hay 
depends much upon the weather; if fine, I fre- 
quently let it lie in swath till the second or third 
day, then throw these swaths together in wind 
row, and in an hourortwo haul and stack it; this 
gives the least trouble, and the hay is equally 
good. If the weather is unsettled, I rake it into 
small piles, as fast as it is cut, increasing their 
size, by doubling as they dry, till it is ready to 
stack. 

I have now answered your questions as well as 
my short experience in farming will permit, and 
fearing that this may be tiresome, will defer the 
report of my tarm till another time. 

I am with respect, your’s, &c. 
SETH MASON. 
|T. Cramer, Secretary 

of the Agricultural Soc. of the Valley. 

bP () eee 
GENERAL KULES FOR THE RESTORA- 
TION OF HFALTH. 
Ow BATHING. 

Bathing is the act ot 1mmersing the body, or 
part of it, into water, or any other fluid, and is a 
practice coeval with mankind. 

The ancient Greeks, Romans, and Germans, as 
well as the Persians, Turks, and especially the 
modern Egyptians, e joy the comforts and lux- 
uries procured by bathing, in a degree of which 
we can scarcely form an adequate conception. 
From M. Savary’s “ Letters on Egypt,” it ap- 
pears, that bathing is employed by those volup- 
tuaries, not only for procuring the most delight- 
ful sensations, and removing that irksomeness 
and apathy which is the general concumitant of 
an idle or sensual life, but likewise with a view to 
prevent'or cure rheumatisms, catarrhs, or such 
cutaneous diseases as their climate produces, by 
an atmosphere loaded with humid and impure 
exhalations, and highly unfavourable to insensi- 
ble perspiration. There are no people on earth 
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than the Egyptians ; and few nations so passion 
‘ately fond of bathing. 

Though the ancients could less dispense with 
the use of the bath, on account of the frequency 
of their athletic exercises, as well as from the 
want of linen, which was then much less 1n use 
than at present, yet, in our times, it would be of 
great service if the use of baths were more ge 
neral and frequent, and this beneficial practice 
not confined to particular places or seasons, as a 
mere matter of fashion. Considered as a species 
of universal domestic remedy, as one which forms 
the basis of cleanliness, bathing in its different 
forms, may be pronounced one of the most exten- 
sive and beneficial restorers of health and vigour. 

Cold, Cool, Warm and Hot Baths. 

Cold Baths are those of a temperature varying 
from the 33d tothe 56th degree of Farenheit’s 
thermometer. The general properties of the 
cold bath consist in its power of contracting the 
animal fibres, while it dissipates the caloric (or 
matter of heat) that exists between their inter- 
stices, and thus effects a greater approximation 
of the particles, which were before dilated and 
relaxed by heat. That such is the natural influ- 
ence of cold, cannot be doubted ; and hence this 
species of bath, by its powerful action on the 
whole system, is one of the must important 
medicinal remedies presented by the hand, and, 
as it were, supplied by the very bosom of Na- 
‘ure. 

Even in the most remote times, cold bathing was 
resorted to with obvious ad:antage, by nervous 
and debilitated persons ; but in the dark or mid- 
dle ages, this genuine source of health was total- 
ly neglected, till the good sense of Europeans 
again adopted it as a general restorative, when 
the prevailing diseases of relaxation and atony 
rendered the use of such a remedy inestimable. 

The superior advantages of cold bathing over 
all internal corrosorants, consists chiefly in its 
immediate salutary action on the solids, without 
the intervention of the organs of digestion and 
nutrition ; without having to perform a passage 
through numerous channels, before it can exert 
its efficacy. For this obvious reason, it is pecu- 
liarly adapted tothose constitutions which, though 
robust, and apparently healthy, are liable to 
nervous, hysteric, hypochondriacal, and paraly: 
tic affections, as well as tofrequent attacks of 
flatulency, and consequent indigestion. 

Without expatiating either on the history or 
the sensible effects of the Cold Bath, we shall 
proceed : 

1. To a genera) enumeration of those cases in 
which it cannot be resorted to with advantage 
and safety. 

Ii. To lay down the necessary rules and direc- 
tions for this heroic remedy. 

With respect to the former, we must be con- 
cise, and shall chiefly pcint out, by negative pro 
positions, those particular states of the body, in 
which co/d bathing must no¢ be attempted : name- 
jy, 1. Ina full habit ot body, or what iscalled 
general flethora, on account of the frequent fe. 
brile disposition attending such individuals, 2. 
In hemorrhages or fluxes of blood, open wounds 
or ulcers, and every kind of inflammation, wheth- 
er external or internal. 3. In obstructions of the 
intestines, or habitual costiveness. 4. In affec- 
tions of the breast and lungs, such as difficult 
respiration, short and dry coughs, &c. 5. When 
the whole mass of the fluids appears to be vitia- 
ted, or tainted with a peculiar acrimony, which 
cannot be easily defined, but is obvious from a 
sallow colour of the face, slow healing of the 
flesh when cut or bruised, and from a scorbutic 
tendency of the whole body. 6. In gouty and 
rheumatic paroxysms ; though Sir John Fioyer 


heir fits off with it.” 7. In cutaneous eruptions, 

vhich tend to promote a critical discharge of 
humours by the pores et the celebrated physi- 
cian just mentioned, informs us, that great cures 
save been effected in the defrosy, by bathing in 
what he calls “Cold Sulphur Water.”) 8. Dur- 
ing pregnancy. And, 9. In a distorted or de- 
formed state of the body, except in particular 
cases to be ascertained by professional men.—Sir 
John farther recommends, but too indiscriminate- 
ly, the dipping of ricketcy children one year old, 
every morning in cold water; and he is of opi- 
nion that, in adults, it prevents the infection of 
fevers, by making the body less sensible of the 
changes of air; that, in old women, it stops vio- 
lent hemorrhages from the uteris; that it has 
contributed to cure canine madness, poisonous 
bites of animals, and obstinate agues, by going in 
previously to the return of the fit, and after all 
the evacuations of the body have been properly 
attended to; and lastly, that the Sea-water Bath 
has been of eminent service in dropsies and de- 
fective hearing ; in which last case, he knew a 
deaf person, who could hear perfectly well on 
the day he bathed in the sea. 

Experience, however, has but too often evinc- 
ed, that this excellent remedy, whether by fresh 
or salt-water, cannot be implicitly relied upon in 
those complaints; nor will it be productive of 
any good effects, unless our conduct in general, 
be accommodated to the following rules: 

1. Itis a vulgar error, that it is safer to enter 
the water when the body is coo/, and that persons 
heated by exercise and beginning to perspire, 
should wait till they are perfectly cooled. Thus, 
by plunging into it in this state, an alarming and 
dangerous chillness frequently seizes them, and 
the injury sustained is generally ascribed to their 
going into it too warm ; while it doubtless arises 
from the contrary practice. Dr. J. Currie, of 
Liverpool, in his valuabe “7 reatise on the effects 
of Vater in Fevers,” says with equal truth and 
precision, that “in the earliest stages of exercise, 
before profuse perspiration has dissipated the heat, 
and fatigue, debilitated the living power, nothing 
is more safe, according to my experience, than 
the cold bath. This is so true, that I have, for 
some years, constantly directed infirm persons to 
use such a degree of exercise, before immersion, 
as may produce some increased action of the 
vascular system, with some increase of heat, and 
thus secure a force of re-action under the shock, 
which otherwise might not always take place. 
But, though it be perfectly safe to go into the 
cold bath in the earlier stages of exercise, nothing 
is more dangerous than this practice, after exer- 
cise has produced profuse perspiration, and ter- 


circumstances, the heat is not only sinking rapid- 
ly, but the system parts more easily with the 
portion that remains.” In short, it isa rule liable 
to no exception, that moderate exercise ought 
always to precede cold bathing, to promote the 
re action of all the vessels and muscles, on en- 
tering the water; for neither previous rest, nor 
exercise to a violent degree, are proper on this 
occasion. 

2. The duration of every cold bathing applied 
to the whole body, ought to be short, and must be 
determined by the bodily constitution, and the 
sensations of the individual ; for healthy persors 
may continue much longer in it than valetudina- 
rians ; and both will be influenced by the tempe 

rature of the air, so that in summer they can en 

joy it for an hour, when, in spring or autumn, one 
or two minutes may be sufficient. —Under similai 
circumstances, cold water acts on aged and lean 
persons with more violence than on the youns 
and corpulent: hence the former, even in the 





asserts, that “‘ Podagries sometimes have kept 


minated in languor and fatigue ; because in such) 
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remain in the bath longer than a quarter of an 
hour, while the latter are generally able to sus+ 
tain its impressions for double that time. 

3. The head should first come in contact with 
the water, either by immersion, pouring water 
upon it, or covering it for a minute with a wet 
cloth, and then diving head foremost into the 
water. 

4. As the immersion will be less felt when it 
is effected suddenly ; and as it is of consequence 
that the first impression should be uniform over 
the body, we must not enter the bath slowly or 
timorously, but with a degree of boldness. A 
contrary method would be dangerous; as it 
might propel the blood from the lower to the up- 
per parts of the body, and thus occasion a fit 
of apoplexy. For these reasons, the shower 
bath is attended with considerable advantages, 
because it transmits the water quickly over the 
whole body ; and, consequently, is more consist- 
ent with the rules before-mentioned. 

5. The morning is the most proper time for using 
the cold bath, unless it be in a river; in which 
case the afternoon, or from one to two hours be- 
fore sunset, will be more eligible; as the water 
has then acquired additional warmth from the 
rays of the sun, and the immersion will not inter- 
fere with digestion: on the whole ove hour after 
a light breakfast,—or two hours before, or four 
hours after dinner, are the best periods of the 
day for this purpose. 

6. While the bather is in the water, he should 
not remain inactive, but apply brisk general fric- 
tion, and move his arms and legs, to promote the 
circulation of the fluids from the heart to the ex- 
tremities. It wouid, therefore, be extremely 
imprudent to continue in the water till a second 
chillness attacks the body ; a circumstance which 
would not only defeat the whole purpose intend- 
ed, but might, at the same time, be productive of 
the most injurious effects. 

Immediately after the person leaves the bath, 
it will be necessary for him, with the assistance 
of another person for dispatch, to wipe and dry 
his body with a coarse and clean cloth. He should 
not afterwards sit inactive, or enter a carriage, 
unless warmly clothed and wearing flannel next 
the skin; if season and circumstances permit, it 
will be more proper, and highly beneficial to take 
gentle exercise till the equilibrium of the circu- 
lation be restored, and the vessels, as well as the 
muscles, have acquired a due degree of re-ac- 
tion. - 

The best place for cold bathing is in the invi- 
gorating water of the sea, or a clear river ; and 
where neither of these can be conveniently re- 
sorted to, we recommend the Shower Bath. Its 
effects are doubtless more powerful than those of 
the common bath: and though the latter covers 
the surface of the body more uniformly, yet this 
circumstance by no means detracts from the ex- 
cellence of the former: because those interme- 
diate parts, which the water has not touched, 
receive an electric and sympathetic impression, 
in a degree similar to those brought into actual 
contact. As every drop of water ol the show- 
er bath operates as a partial cold bath, its vivify- 
ing shock to robust individuals is more extensive 
and beneficial than from any other method of 
bathing. 

Hence this bath is possessed of the following 
important advantages; 1. The sudden contact 
of the water may be repeated, prolonged, and 
modified at pleasure. 2. The head and breast 
are tolerably secure, as it descends towards the 
lower extremeties: thus, the circulation is not 
impeded, breathing is less affected, and a deter- 
mination of blood to the head and breast is ef- 
fectually obviated. 3. Asthe water descends in 





hottest days of summer, can seldom with safety 


single drops, it is more stimulating and pleasant 
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than the usual immersion, and can be more readi- 
ly precuse and adapted to circumstances. And, 
4. The degree of pressure from the weight oi 
water is here, likewise, ina great measure pre- 
vented ; nor is the circulation of the fluids in- 
terrupted so as to render the use of this bath in 
any degree dangerous,—a circumstance of the 
highest importance, because, by the ordinary 
immersion, persons are often exposed to injuries 
which they least apprehend. 

Cool Bathe may be called those which are of a 
temperature between the 56th and 76th degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s scale. They are of great ser- 
vice in all cases where cold bathing has before 
been recommended, and require nearly similar 
precautions. As their influence, however, on first 
entering them is less violent, though their sub- 
sequent effect may be attended with equal advan- 
tages, it follows, that even persons of a more de- 
licate organization may resort tothem with great- 
er safety. 

With respect to rules for cool bathing, we re- 
fer the reader to those stated in the preceding 
article; and shall only remark, that notwith- 
standing its effects are less perceptible while the 


a 


Dr. Oliver asserts, “that by the prudent use 
of the hot bath, most chronical disorders, and 
gouty cases in particular, notin an inflamed state, 
may be relieved, and sometimes cured ; whik 
persons in high health may be greatly injure« 
by wantonly sporting with so powerful an alte 
rative of the animal machine, either from sick- 
ness to health, or from health to sickness.” 
Tegg’s Book of Utility. 


SI 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Baltimore College, May 29, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

The plant of which the seed has been sent to 
you from Alabama, by Col. Pickens, is the Holcus 
bicolor, to which I alluded in my communication 
of the 17th current. La Marck thinks that this 
species of //o/cus may be considered as a variety 
ot the Holcus sorghum. There are strong rea- 
sous for this suggestion. The French call the 
H. sorghum, Grand Millet—Awmong us, the use 
of wheat and Indian Corn, renders this plant less} 
valuable than it is in Africa and Arabia, where 





body continues in the water, it is necessary that 
the bather, on coming out of it, should be wiped 
dry with the greatest expedition, to prevent, 
catarrhal affections. 

Warm Baths, are such as have a temperature 
above the 76th, and not exceeding the 96th or 
98th degree of the thermometer before mention- 
ed. There are various springs in Britain, espe- 
cially those of Bath, Clifton, Buxton, and Mat- 
lock, to which Nature has given this tempera- 
ture, the most beneficial to the human body. 
But whether the tepid bath of this description 
be natural or artificial, it is equally conducive to 
the restoration of energy, though its effects 
have, till lately, been little understood. Physi- 
cians as well as patients, have hitherto been too 
generally accustomed to consider a warm bath 
as weakening the body, and useful only for the 
removal of certain diseases, especially those of 
the skin. Experience, however, has amply 
proved, that there can be no safer and more effi 
eacious remedy, in a variety of chronic or inve- 
terate complaints, than the warm bath, if proper- 
ly used, and continued for a sufficient length of 
time. Instead of Aeating the human body as 
has erroneously been asserted, it has a cooling 
effect, inasmuch as it obviously abates the quick- 
ness of the pulse, and reducc¢s the pulsations in a 
remarkable degree, according to the length of 
time the patient continues in the water. After 
the body has been overheated by fatigue from 
travelling, violent exercise, or from whatever 
cause, and likewise after great exertion or per- 
turbation of mind, a tepid bath is excellently 
calculated to invigorate the whole system, while 
it allays those tempestuous aud irregular motions, 
which atherwise prey upon, and at length re- 
' duce, the constitution toa sick-bed. Its softening 
and assuasive power greatly tends to promote the 
growth of the body ; on which account it is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the state of such youth as 
manifest a premature disposition to arrive at a 
settled period of growth ; and it has uniformly 
been observed to produce this singular effect in 
all climates. 

Hot Bathe are those which have a temperature 
above 98 or 100 degrees of Fahrenheit, and are 
occasionally increased to 110 or 120 degrees, 
and upwards, according to the particular nature 
of the case, and the constitution of the patient. 
‘There canbe no stated rules laid down for its use, 
as every thing depends upon the peculiar circum- 
stances of each patient. No prudent person will, 
we trust, have recourse to a Aot bath without 
medical advice. 


Niehbur tells us that its seed yields two hun- 
dred per cent.—Dr. W. Barton has recommend- 
ed the seed of the H. Bicolor, as a substitute 
for chocolate or coffee, when parched.—At any 
rate, as a forage, and as supplying abundant food 
for poultry, it deserves the attention of rural 
economists—especially in the Southern States, 
whose climate is so congenial to its native place. 

The other plant, of which an ear has been 
sent to you, with a letter dated, Adisto Island, 
May 11, 1824, under the name of French millet, 
or Egyftian Millet,is a variety of the Molcus 
sficatus, mentioned in the communication already 
alluded to—(4 varieties are known.)—Abundant 
information respecting this plant may be found 
in the Dictionnaire Encyclofediqgue of La Marck, 
—Art. Hougue. This plant goes among the 
French by the names of couscou, millet a@ chan- 
delle, ec. 

These few indications will be sufficient as an Jn- 
dex or Key for your correspondents. Unfortunate 
ly botanical works are not enough diffused through 
our country, for an easy reference—and most of 
them, too, are written in Latin. Although I have 
a particular, I might say, a professional fondness 


forthe Greek, Latin, &c. languages, and know well|P 


that the Latin language affords to the learned of 


— a i 
sonal observation and the experience of others. 
As our progress towards perfection in the im- 
provement of domestic comforts and conveniences 
is greatly accelerated by taking advantage of the 
discoveries of those who are well versed in such 
matters, perhaps it may not appear presumptive 
in me to suggest to our cousin, and your other 
readers, a mode of preparing food for young tur- 
kies, which, for a long time I have successfully 
adopted, and which re ommends itself by its s.m- 
plicity. “Two eggs boiled to hardness, cut fine; 
a handful of young mustard, also cut fine ; Indian 
meal scalded in boiling water, all mixed together 
with a small quantity of ground pepper, are suf- 
ficient to feed at one time one hundred young tur- 
kies, to be increased in quantity as they increase 
in size, until five or six weeksold. They are \ve- 
ry fond of this mixture. Eggs that remain atter 
the setting hens are supplied, though unfit for 
other purposes, answer this end. Feeding my 
young turkies on food prepared as above describ- 
ed, I have never known an instauce of one dying 
with the gapes, though until I adopted this pre- 
paration I found it extremely difficult to raise any 
considerable number of them. 

I have usually sown mustard seed at such time 
as to have it young and tender about the season 
in which turkies are hatched, Perhaps it may 
not be a useless hint, that many poulterers per- 
mit the gentleman of the gang to acquire too long 
a beard. Eight females with one male, a year 
old, are sufficient to raise from eighty to one hun- 
dred turkies. Should mustard be scarce, lettuce 


may be substituted. 
AUNT BETTY. 








Domestic Economy. 


MAKING BREAD. 


77. Little time need he spent in dwelling on the 
necessity of this article to all families: though on 
account of the modern custom of using /iotatoes 
to supply the place of dread, it seems necessary 
to say a few words here or a subject, which, in 
another work, I have so amply, and I think, so 
triumphantly discussed. I am the more disposed 
to revive the subject, for a moment in this place, 
from having read, in the Evidence recently given 
before the Agricultura: Committee, that many 
labourers, especially inthe West of England, use 
otatoes instead of bread to a very great extent. 
And I find, from the same evidence, that it is the 
custom to allot to labourers “a jotato ground” 








all countries, an easy medium for a prompt inter- 
change of ideas, discoveries, &c.—still in this! 
country, where useful knowledge has a wider 
spread, and seems to seek its level, I hope to see, 
at no distant day, the Botanical science brought 
home, as it were, to every farmer’s ready appre- 
hension, by the use of the Vernacular idiom. 
I salute you with great esteem and respect, 
L. H. GIRARDIN. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


BEST FOOD FOR YOUNG TURKIES. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Permit me through the medium of the “ Farm- 
er,” to present my grateful acknowledgements to 
my Cousin Tabitha, far her instructions on the 
subject of preventing the gapes in young turkies 
and chickens Nodisease perhaps, is more destruc’ 
tive to those species of poultry. My Cousin’s 
philosophy, doubtless, is sound, as to the nature 
of the disease ; for not being a professional ana- 
tomist, | am not disposed to controvert the opi- 
nions of those more scientific than myself. I am 
no theorist, but for my practical knowledge in 


in part payment of their wages! ‘This hasa ten- 
dency to bring English labourers down to the 
state of the Irish, whose mode of living, as to 
food, is but one remove froin that of the pig, and 
of the ill-fed pig too. 

78. I was, in reading the above mentioned Evi- 
dence, glad to find, that Mr. Epwarp Wake- 
FIELD, the best informed and most candid ofall the 
witnesses, gave it as his opinion, that the increase 
which had taken place in the cultivation of pota- 
toes was “injurious to the country ;”’ an opinion, 
which must, I think, be adopted by every one 
who takes the trouble to reflect a little upon the 
subject. For, leaving out of the question the slo- 
venly and beastly habits engendered amongst the 
labouring classes by constantly lifting their prin- 
cipal food at once out of the earth to their mouths, 
by eating without the necessity of any imple- 
ments other than the hands and the teeth, and by 
dispensing with every thing requiring skill in the 
preparation of the food and cleanliness in its 
consumption or preservation ; leaving these out 
of the question, though they are all matters of 
great moment, when we consider their effects in 
the rearing of a family, we shall find, that, in 
mere quantity of food ; that is ‘o say, of nourish- 





‘matters of domestic concern, am indebted to per- 


ment, bread is the preferable diet. 
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79. An acre of land, that will produce 500,el, you can have sixty-five pounds of bread for 
bushels of potatoes, will produce 32 bushels of'the ten shillings ; and can have out of*potatoes 
I] state this as an average fact, and am ‘only five pounds and a half of nutricious matter 
not at all afraid of being contradicted by any one equal to bread fortwo shillings !_ This being the 
well acquainted with husbandry. The potatoes case, I trust, that we shall soon hear no more of 
are supposed to be of a good sort, as it is called, those savings, which the labourer makes by the 
and the wheat may be supposed to weigh 60 use of potatoes ; I hope we shall, in the words 

ounds a bushel. It is « fact clearly established, of Docror DreEnnen, “ Leave Ireland to her 
that, after the water, the stringly substance, and /azy root, 


if she choose still to adhere to it. It 


the earth, are taken from the potato, there re- is the root also, of sloveliness, filth, misery, and 
mains only one tenth of the rough raw weight, of slavery ; its cultivation has increased in England 
nutricious matter, or matter which is deemed, with the increase of the paupers: both, I thank 


equally nutricious with bread, and as the raw 
otatoes weigh 56 lb. a bushel, the acre will yield 
Now mind, a 
bushel of wheat, weighing 60 Jb. will make of 


1,830 lb. of nutricious matter. 


household bread (that is to say, taking out only 
the bran) 65 lb. ‘has, the acré yields 2080 lb. 
of bread. As to the expenses, the seed and act 
of planting are about equal in the two cases. 
But, while the potatoes must have cultivation 
during their growth, the wheat needs none ; and 
while the wheat straw is worth from three to 
five pounds an acre, the haulm of the potatoes is 
not worth one single truss of that straw. Then, as 
to the expense of gathering, housing and keeping 
the potato crop, it is enormous, besides the risk 
of loss by frost, which may be safely taken, on an 
average, at a tenth of the crop. Then comes the 
expense of cooking. The 32 bushels of wheat, 
supposing a bushel to be baked at atime, (which 
would be the case in a large family) would de- 
mand thirty-two heatings af the oven. Suppose 
a bushel of potatoes to be cooked every day, 
in order to supply the place of this bread, then 
we have nine hundred boilings of the prot ; unless 
cold potatoes be eaten at some of the meals; and, 
in that case, the diet must be cheering indeed ' 

Think of the /aéour ; think of the time ; think 
of all the peelings aud scrapings and washings 
attending these nine hundred boilings of the prot! 
For it must be a considerable time before En- 
glish people can be brought toeat potatoes in the 
lrish style; that isto say, scratch them out of 
the earth with their paws, toss them into a pot 
without washing, aad when boiled, turn them cut 
upon a dirty Loard, and then sit round that board, 
peel the skin and dirt from one at a time and eat 
the inside. Mr. Curwen was delighted with 
“ Irish hospitality,’ because the people there re- 
teive no parish relief ; upon which I can only 
ay, that I wish him the exclusive benefit of such 

pitality. 

80. I have here spoken of a large quantity of 
each of the sorts of food. I will now come to a 
comparative view more immediately applicable 
0a labourer’s fainily. When wheat is ten shil- 
ings the bushel, potatoes bought at best hand 
am speaking of the country gencrally,) are 
nout two shillings a bushel. Last spring the 
erage price of wheat might be six and six- 
ence; and the average price of potatoes (in 
vall quantities) was about eighteen fence ; though 
y the wagon load, I saw potatoes bought at a 
iilling a bushel, to givetosheep ; then, observe, 
hese were of the coarsest kind, and the farmer 
ad to fetch them at a considerable expense. | 
link, therefore, that I give the advantage to th 
tatoes, when I say that they sell upon an ave 
kge, for fulla fifth part as much asthe wheat 
lls for, per bushel, while they contain five 
unds less weight than the bushel of wheat ; 
hile they yield only five pounds and a half of 
itricious matter equal to bread ; and while the 
shel of wheat will yield sixty five pounds of 
tad, besides theten pounds of bran. Hence it 
clear, that, instead of that saving, which is 
erlastingly dinned in our ears, from the use of 
Matoes, there is a waste of more thunone half ; 


|God, are upontne decline. Englishmen seem to 
be upon the return to beer and bread, from water 
and potatoes ; and, therefore, I shall now pro- 
ceed to offer some observations to the cottager, 
calculated to induce him to bake his own bread. 


wheat ; that ig to say, where the Winchester 
bushel weighs sixty pounds, will make sixty-five 
pounds of bread, besides the leaving of about ten 
pounds of bran. This is household bread, made 
of flour from which the bran only is taken. 
yon make fine flour, you ‘ake out pollard, as they 
call it, as well as bran, and then you have a small- 


offal ; but, even of this finer bread; bread equal 
in fineness to the baker’s bread, you get from 
Afiy-cight to fifiy-nine pounds out of the bushel 
of wheat. Now, then, let us see, how many 
quartern loaves you get out of the bushel of 
wheat, supposing it to be fine flour, in the first 
place. You get thirteen quartern loaves anda 
half, these cost you, at the present average price 
of wheat, (seven and sixpence a bushel,) in the 
first place that is 7s. and 6d.; then 3d. for 
yeast; then not more than 3d. for grinding: be- 
cause you have about 15 pounds of offal, which is 
worth more than a half a pound, while the grind- 
ing is 9d. a bushel. 
bread of fifty-nine pounds cost you eight shil- 
lings ; and it yields you the weight of thirteen 
and a half quartern loaves. These quartern 
loaves now sell at Kensington, at the baker’s shop 
ata 1s. 4; that isto say, the thirteen quartern 
loaves and a half cost 14s. 74d. I omitted to 
mention the salt, which would cost you 4d. more. 
So that, here is 6s, 34d. saved upon the baking of 
a bushel of bread. The baker’s quartern loaf, 
is, indeed, cheaper in the country than at Ken- 
sington, by, probably, a penny in the loaf; which 
would still, however, leave a saving of 5s. upon 
the bushel of bread. But, besides this, pray think 
a litle of the materials of which the baker’s loaf 
is composed. The alum,the ground -fotatoes, 
and other materials, it being a notorious tact, that 
the bakers, in London, at least have mills, where- 
in to grind their potatoes; so large is the scale 
upon which they use that material. Itis proba- 
ble that, out of a bushel of wheat, they make 
between sixty and seventy pounds of bread, 


81. As] have defore stated, sixty pounds of 


If 


er quantity of bread and a greater quantity of 


Thus, then, the bushel of 


ty-nine times out of a hundred, the fuel for heat- 
ing the oven costs very little. The hedgers, the 
copsers, the woodmen of all descriptions, have 
fuel for little or nothing. At any rate, to heat 
the oven cannot, upon an average, take the Coun- 
try through, cost the labourer more than 6d. a 
bushel. Then, again, fine flour need not ever be 
used, and ought not to be used. This adds six 
pounds of bread to the bushel, or nearly another 
quartern loaf and a half, making nearly fifteen 
quartern loaves out of the bushel of wheat. The 
finest flour is by no means the most wholesome ; 
and, at any rate, there is more nutricious matter 
in a pound of household bread, than in a pound of 
baker’s bread. Besides this, rye, and even bar- 
ley, especially when mixed with wheat, make 
very good bread. Few people upon the face of 
the earth live better than the Long Islanders. 
Yet, nine families out of ten, seldom eat wheaten 
bread. Rye is the flour that they principally 
make use of. Now, rye, is seldom more than 
two thirds the price of wheat, and barley is sel- 
\dom more than half the price of wheat. Half 
rye and half wheat, taking out a little more of 
the offal, make very good bread. Half wheat, a 
quarter rye and a quarter barley ; nay, one-third 
of each make bread that I could be very well 
content to live upon all my lifetime ; and, even 
barley alone ; if the barley be good, and none 
but the finest flour taken out of it, has in it, mea- 
sure for measure, ten times the nutrition of po- 
tatoes. Indeed the fact is well known, that our 
forefathers used barley bread to a very great ex- 
tent. Its only fault, with those who dislike it, is 
its sweetness, a fault which we certainly have 
not to find with the baker’s loaf, which has in it 
no more of the sweetness of grain than is to be 
be found in the offal which comes from the saw 

ings of deal boards. The nutricious nature of 
barley is amply proved by the effect, and very 
rapid effect of its meal, in the fatting of hogs 
and of poultry of all descriptions. They will 
fatten quicker upon a meal of barley, than upon 
any other thing. The flesh, too, is sweeter than 
that proceeding from any other food, with the 
exception of that which proceeds from duck 
wheat, a grain little used in England, That pro- 
| ceeding from Indian Corn is, indeed, still sweet- 
er and finer, but this is wholly out of the ques- 
tion with us.—[Cobdett’s Cottage Economy. 


( To be continued.) 
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Albany, May 15. 
DEAR SiR, _ 

I inclose a meteorological table for the last 
year, and have added such notes of the vegeta- 
tion in April and May, as my notes afford. 
Yesterday we had flurries of snow at intervals 





your fifty-nine pounds of bread. 
least, supposing their bread to be as good as 
yours in quality, you have, allowing a shilling 
for the heating of the oven, a clear 4s. saved up- 
on every bushel of bread. If you consume halt 
a bushela week, that isto say, abouta quartern 
loaf a day, ?this is a saving of 5/. 4s. a year, 
or full a sixth part, if not a fifth part of the earn- 
ings of a labourer in husbandry. 

82. How wasteful then, and, indeed, how 
shameful, for a labourer’s wife to go to the ba 

ker’s shop ; and how negligent, how criminally 
careless of the welfare of his family must the la 

yourer be, who permits so scandalous an use o* 
the proceeds of his labour! ButI have, hitherto 

taken a view of the matter the least possibly ad 





ting that, when wheat is ten shillings the bush- 


though they have no more flour, and, of course,!all day, with strong N. W. winds. 
no more nutricious matter, than you have in|meter in the afternoon was at 334 in the house, 
} 


But, at the| 


The thermo- 


and this morning before sunrise at 31 in the open 
‘air, 1 cegree below freezing—and yet, on account 


bee the wind, I am in hopes our fruit is not destroy- 


ed. Vegetation is at least seven days earlier than 
last year ; and I have had rye in head some days, 

I have new, and to me sufficient evidence, that 
liming sced wheat, is a preventive of the fly as 
well as of smut. The experiments of G. B. 
Evertson, of Poughkeepsie, and of Col. Mather, 
ot Scaghticoke, both intelligent observing gentle- 
men, has removed all doubts in their minds. And 
Gen. Armstrong, as follows :— 

“ Liming seed to prevent smut and other simi- 
lar maladies, has been long practisec in Europe, 
i think I notice it in the Practical Farmer; but 
whether or no, I have seen it used in this neigh - 





vantageous to the home-baked bread. For nine- 


pourhood, on a suggestion of mine, and with the 
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effect of completely protecting the crop from the of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-four, | 
and ending on the fifth day of May ensuing. 


fly. My son, Col. H. B. Armstrong, was the ex- 
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erimentor—limed one half his wheat seed, and — —— 
rowan the other half without liming. The for- a —— e... Total. 
mer had no fly—the latter was devoured by it.” | — , state, . 
, Your’s with esteem, Number in- 59 | 59 
J. BUEL, spected. — 
Numberde- [| _ 1 . 
Edisto Island, May 11th, 1824. livered. | 

















Dear Sir, 

You having kindly furnished the members of 
our society with various sorts of seeds ; I embrace 
with great pleasure the opportunity I now have, 
of reciprocating in some measure your friendly 
offices. I send you herewith an ear of what the 
seedsman called French millet. It grows with 
great rapidity. When I saw it last autumn ina 
small patch of William Seabrook, Esq. the Vice- 
President of our Society, and who has kindly 
furnished me with this specimen, it had attained 
the height of at least 20 feet. It throws out a 
great number of shoots or suckers, and in the 
opinion of Mr. Seabrook, will yield a greater 
quantity of fodder than any other grain or grass 
with which we, in the southern states, are ac- 

uainted—not excepting the Guinea grass. Mr. 
S. planted it in rows about 5 feet apart, and the 
same distance between the hills—4 grains in each 
hill. The rows, or beds, were made by the hoe 
»recisely in the same manneras they are prepared 
in our southern seaboard districts for Indian corn. 

Having mentioned Guinea grass, I shall just in 

assing, observe that Dr. Auld of our Island, had 
it growing last year in great luxuriance—its un- 
common growth after the second cutting attracted 
his attention. When upon measuring it he found 
it had in eight days attained the height of three 
feet nine inches. The Doctors seed was procured 
from Jamaica—he took great pains to preserve 
the roots alive during the last winter, but was 
not successful. As his plants yielded no seed he 
has abandoned the cultivation of it. 

A MEMBER of the St. John’s, 
Colleton Agricultural Society. 

N. B. It hus just occurred to me, and I have no 
doubt of the fact, that the friends of the soiling 
system will find it to their advantage to cultivate 
the French millet. As I have some doubts of the 
correctness of the name given to this plant, will 
you have the goodness to give us some informa- 
tiqn on the subject. 


——a are 


THE VINE. 
The cultivation of the vine begins to attract 
the attention of many in different parts of the 
country. Every year new vineyards are planted 
aml old ones are enlarged ; good wines, too, are 
made, which, at moderate prices, affoyd a hand- 
some profit. 
Our attention has been more caper call- 
ed to this subject at this time, by seeing a letter 
from Mr. Eichelberger, of York, Pennsylvania, 
in which he has been offered two hundred dollars 
a year fier acre, for four acres of his vineyard. 
This offer was made by a person “ who under- 
stands the business well, and was brought up to 
it,” and believes that the vines and cuttings from 
these four acres, at a low price, and with an ordi- 
nary — of grapes, will produce three thousand 
six hundred and seventy-two dollars. 
is not this well worth the attention of our far- 
mers and planters—Va‘. Jour. 
0a 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at and de 
livered from Piscataway Inspection Warehouse, 


JOHN C. MOORE, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, May 20, 1824. 
Zrue Cofty, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
—> ae 
IMPORTANCE OF STRAW IN HUSBANDRY. 
This is a subject that has not hitherto been so 
much attended to as its importance deserves. 
Though many useful observations on straw, are 
occasionally introduced in agricultural writings, 
and though its value, as the basis of future crops, 
is fully admitted by every intelligent farmer, yet 
the subject has seldom been professedly treated 
of at any length: we shall endeavour, therefore, 
to compress the most important particulars con- 
nected with it, under the following heads: 
1. The weight of straw produced on an ave- 
rage of the different crops of grain and pulse, per 
statute acre. 
2. The value of the different kinds of straw, 
and, 
3, The various uses to which each kind of straw 
is applicable. 


Weight of Straw produced by the different Crops. 


The quantity of straw per acre, differs accord- 
ing to a variety of circumstances; as, 1. The 
species of grain, whether wheat, barley, oats, 
&c.; 2. The different kinds of the same grain; 3. 
The season, (for in dry seasons the quantity is less 
than in moist); 4. The soil, for in fertile soils the 
straw is more abundant than in poor ones; 5. 
The season when the seed is sown, for spring- 
sown wheat has less straw than the winter-sown ; 
and, 6. The manner in which the straw is cut, for 
an inch or two at the root-end of the straw makes 
a great addition to the dunghill. 

From a statement by Mr. Young, it would ap- 
pear, that the average produce, in straw, of all 
the different crops, stubble included, may be cal- 
culated at 1 ton 7 cwt, per English acre ; but that 
is rejecting the weaker soils. 
It is calculated by Mr. Brown, of Markle, that 
on an average of years, the produce of straw in 
good land, and under tolerable management, will 
be nearly in the following proportions, per Eng- 
lish acre : 


Stones. 
Wheat, ‘ 160 
Beans and Peas, 130 
Oats, ; 130 
Barley, ° 100 
Total 520 


Or, at an average of these crops, 130 stone per 
acre, 22 lbs. avoirdupois, per stone ; in ali, 2860 
Ibs. or 1 ton 5 cwt. 2 quarters and 4 lbs. 

It may be safely estimated, that on an average 
of years, well cultivated and fertile soils, when 
the crop is carefully cut down, will annually pro- 
duce, on the average of the crops above-men- 
tioned, and taking the average of the kingdom, 
1 ton, 5 cwt. per English acre. 

Peas- Straw. 

In Scotland the haulm of peas is used as fod- 
der for working-horses, instead of hay ; and when 
well harvested, forms a very excellent provender, 
insomuch that it is considered to be of almost equal 





during the quarter, commencing on the fifth day 
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A GREAT CONVENIENCE.—We have hereto- 
fore advocated the offering of a premium to the 
inventor of the best contrivance for transporting 
fresh butter to market, from any distance, by 
land or water.—This desirable object has now 
been accomplished by Mr. Richardson, at his 
shop in East Street, where he makes and sells, 
at various prices, from $10 to $15, according to 
size, butter boxes constructed on the principle, and 
somewhat on the plan of his excellent Refrigera- 
tors, some of which on the most improved plar 
are now for sale. 
These Butter boxes are so compactly arranged, 
as, with a small quantity of ice, to bring the but- 
ter to market in the best condition, and without 
injury to the form of the prints—Where boxes 
are bespoke, the diameter of the print in use, 
ought to be given. 
Every new facility of this sort, while it enables 
farmers more distant, to avail themselves of the 
benefit of the market, at the same time increases 
competition, and reduces the cost to the con- 
sumer of the article—and is therefore an object 
of publick utility. 
[7 It is said that corns on the toes may be readi- 
ly cured by rubbing them with pummice stone. 
—_——a 0 ae 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefui- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 
Flour, Howard-street, $5 874—Do. Susquehan 
nah $5 624a $5 75—Do. Wharf $5 6243—Do. Rye, 
$2 25 to $3—Corn Meal, pr. bbl. $2—Wheat. 
white, $1 18 to $1 20—Ditto Red, $1 14 to $1 16 
—Corn, yellow, 33 cts.—Ditto, white, 30 cents— 
Rye, 2 bushel, 45 cents.—Oats, 25 to 31 cts. 
—B. E. Peas, 56 cents——White Beans, 81~ 
Whiskey, 274 cts—Apple Brandy, 40 cts—Peaci: 
Do, 62 to 75 cts.—Herrings, New, No. 1, $2 50 
—Do. Do. No. 2, $2 25—Do. Old, No. 1, $1 56 
—Do, Do. No. 2, $1 25——Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, 30 cts.— 
Linseed Oil, 62 cts. indemand—Clover Seed, $3 
50 to $3 75 per bush—Flax Seed, rough, 75 
cts—Timothy, Do. $2 50—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 9cts.—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—Pork, Mess, $14 75—Do. Prime, $11 75-- 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts—Lard, 84 cts—Bacon, 
8 cts—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.—Fea- 
thers, 35 cts. 
Tosacco.—Actual sales—Joshua Hood, of Ba’ 
timore county, i hhd. yellow tobacco, $22 per cwt. 
Fine red from $14 to $18 per cwt.—Common, 
Ditto, from $5 to $8 do.—Common tobacco $1: 
to $4—Yellow Tobacco has rather declined. 
Eight hhds. of Ohio Tobacco sold for $20 per 
hundred round. 


Pigs For Sale. 


The subscriber has for sale five boar and five 
sow pigs, being a litter from the sow which took 
the first premium at the last Maryland Cattle 


Show. Apply to 
J. W. STONE, 
Three Miles on the Frederick Turnpike Roa 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Address to the Washington Agricultural Society 
of Kast Tennessee—delivered at their first stated 
meeting on 12th April, 1824, by Tuomas G. 
Warxins, M. D. President of the Society. 

( Concluded from No. 11.) 

Gentlemen of the Agricyltural Society, 

2. The animals to be maintained ufion our land. 
These consist of such as are used for_labour in 
cultivation, or for subsistence and market: and; 
for either of these objects, too much attention 
cannot be paid to selection and keeping. Hither- 
to perhaps, it has been a material error in our 
husbandry that, oxen have been too much post- 

oned for horses in our plantation operations.— 

hey are equally docile, more hardy, easier; 
kept—and when no longer useful for labour, afford 
us excellent food—and the remark we have fre- 
quently heard made, that a reduced ox quickly 
stabled, makes the tenderest beef, is worthy of 
some consideration—mules too are too much ne- 
glected amongst us. Whatever may be our 
choice of animals and breeds, and for whatever 
purposes, economy requires that all animals shou!d 
be properly secured from inclement weather, and 
well fed. 

3. Zhe gear and impfilements of husbandry.— 
Without these our land and animals would profit 
vs little; a plenty of them, and the best kind will 
be found the cheapest in the end, in a few years 
a farmer will consume unprofitably, more time in 
running backwards and forwards with a single 
plough toa blacksmith’s shop, than would be suf 
ficient to supply one or too extra ones for each 
team, which by keeping one like a standing bag 
at mill, would enable him to make every trip tell. 

4. Heuses, manure fens, and all necessary lots. 
He who neglects to pay proper attention to these 
objects, instead of rendering all the elements tri 
butary to his support, permits them to depredate 
upon his substance, and carry off a great portion 
of his profits. 

5. The kind of grains, grasses, c. to be frre- 
fared.— It is not only highly important to an im- 
proved state of agriculture, and agricultural pro 
fits; that we should make the best selection of 
seeds of allthe productions of the earth fitting for 
our use, but that we should take particular care 
to preserve these from unfavourable mixture and 
degeneration, the breed of vegetables may be as 
profitably improved with care and attention, as 
the breed of animals. 

6. Manures.—To preserve or improve the qua- 
lity of the soil, and to stimulate the growth of all 
vegetable products—manures are indispensible. 
They are to be obtained from animal, vegetable, 
or fossil substances, from air, water, and we may 
add from almost every thing else; and the judi 
cious preparation and application of them, con- 
stitutes of itself a highly important branch of 
the science of agriculture, and the art of good 
husbandry ; few districts of country are more fa- 
voured, for the facilities afforded of obtaining 
manures than East Tennessee ; good range for 
stock, and other resources for animal support, af- 
ford the means of supplies from this source— 
mountain air and innumerable streams of water, 
in every direction, offer abundant natural resour- 
ces in these respects, and our superabundance of 
limestone and wood to burn it, provided at every 
farmer’s door, a most valuable anc inexhaustible 
resource in this never sufficiently estimated fossil; 





in «.'jtion to all these, the gypsum, or plaster of| 


th« s irginia quarries near Abingdon, completes 
our stock. The plaster of these neighbouring 
quarries, having examined carefully some of their 
p’ ducts, I may safely affirm in point of quality is 
euual to any in the world, that we have yet had 
experience and specimens of; and the quantity 








we are told, is inexhaustible ; with such fortunate 
resources, gentiemen, what more is requisite, to 
advance our agriculture, to the most profitable 
and respectable noint, but skill and industry, un- 
less indeed it be 
7. Patience and pfrerseverance. 

Whoever expects to find himself suddenly, as if 
by magic or disingenuous speculation, enriched 
by the arts of agriculture ; let him not become or 
continue to be a member of this society, his expec- 
tations will be disappointed. Like the despotic 
tyrant of antiquity, who would have acquired a 





selves—by pursuing the wisdom of our fathers, 
Let our ways be frugal, plain and rational. One 
of the many plans which monarchists in every 
part of the world, have devised to undermine 
republican principles, and support their totter- 
ing thrones, is to attract the attention of all class- 
es as strongly as possible to external parade in 
every thing. The Parisians, for instance, since the 
restoration of their bloated monarchy, are more 
ingrossed by the splendid procession, than the 
sacred ceremony of notre dame ; and it is worthy 
of remark amongst ourselves, that, as republi- 


knowledge of mathematics by the ready force of|jcanism has been going more out of fashion for 
his will—he will learn that there is no arbitrary|several years past—more splendour and parade 
or speculative way to the resources of agriculture.|has been effected in every department of life, 
its blessings and profits are slowly but surely dis-| Even the manner and the places of the worship 
pensed by the equity of Nature, in equal degrees!of God—where it should seem from the example 
toall who equally pursue, Our Washington coun-/of our Saviour, humility and simplicity should 
ty and district, are said to be the oldest in the/be maintained—have not escaped this general 
state, and as they took the lead in subjecting this'deluge of foreign fashion. 
once savage country to civilization, may we not! It is true that this last remark does not apply 
equally hope that their efforts will be successful,! with equal force to our churches in this country ; 
in endeavouring to substitute a more improved but it is justly applicable to some of our rich At- 
-nd productive, for our present barbarous state of antic cities. 

Agriculture? There is nota class of any denomi-| But there let them do as it seemeth fit to them ; 
nation, er an interest of any description, but what their refinements certainly are too apt to delight 
may be truly said to depend upon the prosperity us, when we get amongst them—and privately 
of agriculture ; let us put it to the interest, there- we would not meddle with their matters—but in 
tore, the surest fourdation of public spirit in all, a public point of view, what tends to undermine 
to aid our operations, and favour our upright the plainness and purity of our manners, must 
views—and if prejudice or partiality might with deeply affect us, as it should them—confining our 
propriety in asy case be sued—could it be done attention to the more modest pursuit of what is 


in any better earthly cause? We have heard 
much of late about frodiga/s and radicals. Now 
in our more humble, and useful pursuits, that we 
may provoke none against us; and prove that we 
know how to make a judicious use of ali. 

We may do as many cunning people have done 
before us—play Jack o’ both sides. Let us be 
frrodigal ot our own labour, that we may radi- 
cally remove all the weeds and (rash, that would 
swallow up or dissipate the substance of our 
growing crops. I cannot conclude my remarks, 
gentlemen, without calling your attention ina 
very especial manner to a subject, deeply connect- 
ed with the prosperity and happiness of agricul- 
turists at least—it not of every other class of Ame- 
rican citizens. The domestic habits, manners and 
custom, or rural economy of all nations, have ei 
ther been established or conducted upon principles 
to support their institutions—or have ultimately 
proved subversive of them. Our republican exam 
ple, seen and admired, produced a powerful action 
upon the monarchies of the world. But the final 
result abroad has disappointed the virtuous hopes 
of the friends of Liberty, and a violent re-action 
has taken place—the effects of which are mani- 
festly extending amongst us in every part of the 
United States. Whatever can retain, or corrupt 
the pure streams of reason ; humble our eleva- 
ted sense of the human intellect and manly inde- 
pendence, or monarchise the republican simpli- 
city of our manners—imparting to them a more 
anti-republican tendency—will be in unison with 
the deep and extensively laid plans of all the 
legitimate monarchs ot Europe and the world, 
and the means of accomplishing their objects, 
have never been wanting among us—and perhaps 
to an extent not even suspected by too many. 
They well know that money is power—by what 
ever means or pretexts therefore, money can be 
withdrawn from us—our power is Ciminished, 


our principles and our means then, by insidious 
practices upon us from abroad, or inconsiderate 
ones adopted at home ; can we reasonably expect 
to transmit unimpaired to posterity the glorious 
freehold we have received trom our forefathers! 
It were vain and foolish toexpect it. L 





Vox, .6.—t2. 


and theirs comparatively enlarged. Robbed of 


useful and comfortable, we should leave the no- 
ble, the elegant and the splendid—to the wild 
and the extravagant—who like the butterfly are 


‘constituted to flutter and fall—already we see ac- 
|cumulating causes among us at home, of the de 


icline and fall, rather than the use and progress 
of independence. Economy and propriety could 
never sanction the introduction of mahogany 
sideboards, and bureaus, and richly papered 
walls, in a country remote from seaboards, and 
where our own native cherry, walnut, sycamore, 
and beautiful sugar maple, abound for usetul and 
sufficiently elegant furniture, and lime of the best 
quality, and so cheap for finishing off our houses. 
How much more rational and profitable, would 
it be to apply the surplus resources squandered 
abroad for these purposes—to the acquisition of 
books and useful knowledge. And here I cannot 
omit the opportunity of suggesting tothe Society, 
the great advantage that might result to its pro- 
ceedings, from the immediate aid of the very 
valuable volumes of the American Farmer, edit- 
ed with much ability in Baltimore,—and the 
procurement of other useful agricultural works 
as soon as our means will admit—but beyond 
these, I will never advise the expenditure of one 
cent’s worth. 

Economy and a rigid punctuality, are the life 
and soul of Republican Societies, and permanent 
institutions and credit—overdealing makes us the 
slaves of others, and our ruinous propensities. 
Plain, temperate, and regular habits have a suit- 
able effect upon our physical as well as moral 
and political happiness—painful diseases are 
thereby prevented—or if natural causes only pro- 
duce these, they are more uniform in character 
—easily understood, and successfully treated. 
Whereas, under the present luxurious, irregular 
and fickle course of subsistence—new, unknown, 
and unheard of diseases arise amongst us, and 
doctors and old women are kept squabbling about 
the theories to fix principles, which must ever 
continue as unfixed asthe complicated varicty, 
known and unknown, of causes and effects, blend- 
ed, reacting upon, and alternately generating 
each other, that produce them. Hence one age 


‘|zives us a rush, another postpones, and introdu- 
discharge our duty to posterity, then, and to our- 





ces a new light. And thus we go on, changing, 
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figuring, and dashing away at every thing, whe- 
ther suitable or unsuitable to our physical, mor- 
al, or religious condition—suffertive or subver- 
sive of our political institutions! Can we hold 
out at this gait? Believe it not, gentlemen, these 
remarks are by no means inapplicable to our. pre- 
sent objects—it will be in vain that we improve 
our agricultural condition, and individual resour- 
ces, if a proper and happy application is not 
made of them. 

Domestic employments, and manufactures, and 
economical manners and intercourse should be 
our special care, for the good of our families and 
country. But far be it from me to discourage 
social intercourse—it is the delight of the human 
heart, and even brutes and savages affect it—the 
man of solitude may cherish the purest abstract 
principles and feelings of natural justice and 
human benevolence. But brooding over himself, 
his own sensations and volitions, his feelings and 
his habits become unfriendly to the social virtues 
—and he loses all practical toleration for the 
infirmities of human nature, or the defects of 
human institutions. But when social intercourse 
is regulated aoe and ostentation, rather than 
the dictates of feeling and nature, it becomes 
subversive of heartfelt happiness and personal 
independence—and finally makes the great ma- 
jority of the individual members of society, the 
weather-cocks of design, and the yoked instru- 
ments of despotism. Let our intercourse be en- 
couraged then, and all the harmony of social 
virtues—but let it be confined to good will, and 
good fare, without parade and extravagance in 
the use of such articles as come nct conveniently 
and properly within our means. The first set- 
tlers of the good old Virginia, as was once call- 
ed the whole extent of Anglo-Atlantic settle- 
ments in America—far removed from the cor- 
ruptions of despotism—felt and cherished only 
the natural social virtues, and heartfelt unobtru- 
sive piety. The sons of these were our fathers) 
of the revolution. All hada plenty, and could) 
give their neighbours some. Debts, executions, 
and embarrasments, chased not joy and comfort 
away from their happy habitations. But design- 
ing, corrupting, misleading fashion, with her 
hundred follies and vices, paraded herself into 
these republican walks where unpretending hos- 
pitality had reigned, with not less dignity for 
being plain and simple. And there are not want- 
ing now, amidst the indefiendence-destroying- 
sfilendour, of this same Atlantic, thousands and 
ten thousands, of virtuous, intelligent, dignified 
individuals, who cast their long and lingering 
looks back upon the past, while they are forced 
along, sighing as they sink in the current that 
overwhelms ‘hem. 

If there is a portion of the United States, more 
than any other that yet bears the same relation, 
to the present polished errors of the ancient ha- 
bitations of America, which these in their pris- 
tine purity and simplicity, bow to the corrupt 
abodes of Europe—perhaps it is to be found in 
the condition, of this our East Tennessee. Not 
washed by the waves of the Atlantic, wafting 
over the refinements of the old world—nor yet 
touched by the golden lures of Golconda or Po- 
tosi, which glitter upon the wilder regions of the 
Nile-like Mississippi, from the new. The aspi- 
rants to wealth, and grandeur, and speculation, | 
have stopped short of, or gone by us. But here. 
still remain our peaceful habitations, our excel 


enslave us. The unwelcome salutation of, ‘“* com: 
pay me what you owe me,” extends to a compa 
ratively small number in East Tennessee—livin 

upon their own, and within their means, our c:- 
tizens require no factitious aids to keep ther 
afloat—they require no stop laws, property laws 
or any other laws violating compacts, and post 
poning, if not positively defrauding justice 

Thus, gentlemen, let us proceed—uptearing b» 
the roots, nothing useful in society, but the grub 

and trees that stand in the way of our agricu! 

ture. 
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PAPERS 
Read at the last meeting of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley, and by order of said Soci- 
ety, communicated for fprublication in the me- 
rican Farmer. 
No. V. 


Springfield, October 15, 1823. 
DEAR SiR, 

Having already declared myself to the Secra- 
tary asa candidate for one of the first and most 
important premiums which itis your province to 
award, I have thought that in addition to a re- 
view of my fences and divisions, orchard, live 
stock, implements of husbandry, and general as- 
pect of the farm, you might also expet some 
concise statement of my rotation of crops, and 
some cursory remarks on each item to which 
the society have directed your attention. 

1st. In relation to Yards and Manures. 

To insure prosperity to the farmer who is un- 

willing toturn much of his attention to the cre- 


‘ation and preservation of manure by its proper 


application to the soil, would be as preposterous 
as to insure the success of the merchant, who, 
though receiving his store room filled with goods, 
having himself provided with every implement 
of his profession, and his counters surrounded by 
purchasers, failed to replenish his shelves with 
articles to supply their demands. For though 
we may receive our lands in the richest state, be 
possessed of the best improved implements of 
the husbandman, deposite our seeds in the 
handsomest manner, at present reap the most 
abundant crop—yet if we fail to return to the 
soil nourishment in the aggregate, amounting to 
that drawn from it by cultivation, our lands 
must be impoverished, and our posterity (if not 
ourselves) have their eyes opened to the system 
of bad management which we have pursued. It 
is indeed astonishing that when the benefit of 
manure is so evident and immediate, its effects 
so fully compensating the farmer for his labour in 
applying it, that it should be so totally neglected 
by many even among our best cultivators. 

In offering an opinion as tothe proper time 
for the application of manure, I can not calcu- 
late on its having much weight with your com- 
mittee, when I find it opposed to that already 
advanced by the best farmer Eastern Virginia can 
boast of, and by many practical and successful 
men among ourselves. It is the opinion of those 
to whom I allude, that by applying vegetable 
matter in their dry and unfermented state to the 
soil, much nutritious matter is saved that would 
be lost by a partial decomposition in the barn 

ard. Were it possible for dry straw scattered 
vere and there, and turned under by the plough, 
to go through that fermentation which is requi- 
site to form it into food for growing plants, | 





lent farming lands, our mountains and vallies— 
abundant streams for navigation, and water 
works—and above all our fine climate, aeugnate 
with health. Here, too, we have comfort and} 
simplicity—no splendid ceremonies flutter our 
hearts, and disturb our convenience, or plunge 
us into embarrassments—no cafifaled creditors) 


. 


should, without hesitation admit it to be the best 
state for applying it. But under the fullest im- 
pression that the heat which is essential to de- 
composition can only be engendered by a darge 
mass of vegetable or other matter lying in close 
contact ; and believing too, that the process is 
greatly accelerated by the ordure passing from 


” 





cattle already in a fermenting state, i cont nd that 
the manure taken from the yard as soon as a de- 
composition had perfectly commenced is much 
nore efficacious than the same would be if ap- 
slied in a dry state. There is, perhaps, no 
,oint on which opinion more equally turns than 
»n this, it has divided two of the most learned and 
vagacious agriculturists in the union ; I allude to 
Jadge Peters of Pennsylvania, and Col. Taylor of 
virginia. The former, however, after having 
nade the fairest experiments the case would ad- 
mit of, feels from the result more fully confirmed 
in the opinion which he has ever entertained (to 
wit, that of applying it in its partially fermented 
state). He mentions as another great advantage 
of hauling all matter first to the barn yard, and one 
too, that must be obvious to every farmer ; that 
of saving the urine of our cattle, which other- 
wise for the want of an absorbant would be lost. 
The best constructed barn yards that I have 
seen were the concave ones of some of our 
northern farmers, in which all the fluid matter 
runs to the centre, and is absorbed by frequent 
applications of earth, straw, weeds, corn stalks, 
&c. It is the opinion of those who have made 
the experiment that by proper management we 
can make fifteen wagon loads of manure from 
each head of our stock. 


2d. Fences and General Divisions. 


It is unnecessary to say much about fencing ; 
the kind that would be cheapest and best in one 
part of our country, might, in all probability, be 
more costly in another. To those who are situ- 
ated near saw mills, and where timber is abun- 
dant, the board fence I would suppose cheap- 
est. Five plank six inches broad, and sixteen 
and a half feet long, with two locust posts, 
makes a rood of durable fence that will not cost 
in all (including the white washing which is 
usually recommended as a great preservative of 
the plank) above seventy-five cents. Where 
plank is scarce, and stone abundant, the latter 
might be preferable. Indeed on our large farms 
it is advisable to have both. I have no doubt, 
however, that either are cheaper (without es- 
timating the cost of timber for rails) than to cut, 
maul, make up, and annually repair a common 
worm fence, the produce of the ground saved 
by stone or board would repair the fences for a 
generation. Under the head of rotation of crops 
something will be said on general divisions. 


Sd. Rotation of Crops. 


As nature has pointed out the propriety of not 
confining the digestive powers of the stomach 
too long to any single species of food, by sup- 
plying a variety of fruits and vegetables in eve- 
ry season of the year, and some peculiar to 
each ; so has she suggested to the Hus>bandman 
the advantages of a change of seed which he fur- 
nishes to the grounds. We demand ao better 
evidence of this than the fact, that cutting fre- 
quently from eur lands scrubby pines, and fine 
growth of oak succeeds, or perhaps by destroy- 
ing an indifferent one of oak, a growth of hicko- 
ry, poplar, or some other native wood, almost 
invariably appears. Again, the fact of weeds 
putting up, growing most luxuriantly for two or 
three years, decaying, and nourishing some new 
species which had never grown before on the 
same ground, goes to illustrate the same truth. 
The great advantages of a change to be seen 
wherever it is practised, should, however, be 
sufficient to convince us that we were but aiding 
nature in the accomplishment of her wishes. 

I have seven fields which are employed in al- 
ternate cultivation. In addition to this, I have 
.bout eighty acres which I consider as meadow 
iand, I do not include in my rotation: A por- 
tion of this is taken (depending upon the quantity 
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which at the time may require re-setting in grass) 
whenever my poorer shifts come in cultivation, 
thus equallizing the annual crops. The following 
rotation I have laid down for myself. The seven 
fields are numbered from one up to seven. Be- 
ginning with No. 1, I have it in corn, then wheat, 
then clovertwo years, then wheat, then orchard 
grass, and timothy two years. Again (which will be 
the eighth year) in corn, so on through the whole 
nuinber of fields. To make it plainI annexa 
diagram. On the different fields as designated 
by the numbers, are to be seen the crops now 
growing: on the left, the years for a complete 
rotation; Opposite each year, and under each 
number of the crop, for the year is mentioned. 


No.1. 2. 3. 4 5. 6. 
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1823 Corn, 
































and and Wheat. | Clover. | Clover. | Wheat. 
Timothy Timothy 
j | Or Grass|\Or Grass} 
a924) Wheat.| Corn, | und | and | Wheat. | Clover. | Clover. 
Timothy Timothy} 
jOr Grass/Or Grass 
1325] Clover.| Wheat.; Corn. | and | and Wheat. | Clover. 
| Timothy) Timothy 
Or Grass Or Grass 
1826] Clover,| Clover.| Wheat. | Corn and and Wheat. 
Timothy | Timothy 
| Or Gras») Or Grass 
4827; Wheat.; Clover.) Clover.} Wheat. } Corn. and and 
Timothy) Timothy 
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Or Grass | Or Grass 
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| Vimo'h; Timothy 
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Thus it will be seen that in 1823, No. 1 is in 
corn, No. 2 and 3in orchard grass and timothy, 
No. 4 and 7 in wheat, and 5 and 6 in clover ; so 
that every year there is one field (fields averag- 
ing forty acres) in corn, two in orchard grass and 
timothy, two in wheat, and two in clover. All 
the manure made after the first of April each 
year, is hauled out during the following Octo 
ber, spread upon the ground, and immediately 
turned under with three horse ploughs as deep as 
possible: that made after the Ist of November, 
and until the first of April, is hauled in the 
month of March and spread upon the surface of 
the ground which had been ploughed in the fall, 
(but not over the portion of the field which had 
previously been manured) and stirred in with 
single horse shovel ploughs, In this way all the 
manure I can make is applied to my corn, which 
is the crop most requiring it. As soon after 
ploughing with shovels as possible, provided the 
middle ot April has arrived, I plant my corn ard 
commence the first of May pre ree up a clover 
field, which is then about blooming for wheat. It 
is broken up in lands of furty eight feet, so 
that when the field is done, it will be divided by 
the back lapping and finishing furrow into twen- 
ty-four feet lands, by which the seedsman will be 
guided. The first of June this is all sowed in 
oats (one and a half bushels per acre) and har- 
rowed in the direction of the ploughing. The first 
of August I start my ploughs in opposite direc- 
tions from that in which it was originally broken. 
To these ploughs chains are attached which 
enables them effectually to turn under the cats, 
of whatever height it may be. i must here state, 
that to Mr. Isaac Chrisman, one of our most in- 
dustrious and successful farmers, I am indebted 
for information as to the proper manner of fixing 
this chain. I formerly had it attached tothe left 
end of the single tree of the left horse, and the 
right end of the single tree of the right horse ; 
the chain dragging between on the ground. 
There were many objections to this mode of 





7. field. 





fixing it. By Mr. Chrisman’s directiens, it is 
attached to the left end of the single tree of the 
right horse, brought under the beam of the 
plough just in front of the coulter, carried over 
and knocked on top of the coulter; this should 
drag on the ground, when it effectually answers 
the object for which it is intended —After my 
Oats is all turned under, I have the field immedi- 
ately well harrowed the way it was ploughed, 
and the middle of September, start a harrow in 
the opposite direction ahead of the seedsman, 
and plough under with shovels the wheat sowed, 
If Icultivate rye, it is only when a portion of my 
meadow land is broken up, which is that year an 
addition tomy regular crops. You will perceive 
from what I have said, my corn ground has inva 
riably two ploughings and two harrowings.—I 
sometimes give it an additional harrowing—my 
wheat ground has three ploughings and three 
harrowings, sometimes a rolling in addition. The 
field which I annually sow in clover, is the wheat 
following corn ; On this the pug from my crop 
is sowed, and white clear seed may be necessary. 
The tallow field of wheat is sowed with orchard 
grass and timothy mingled with the wheat. 
Upon the forty acre field of oats I turned under 
this year, I sowed fifty-five bushels of wheat, 
weighing sixty pound per bushel, twentv two 
and a fourth bushels of orchard grass, and twen- 
ty-two gallons of timothy seed, making one and 
three eighths of a bushel of wheat and three- 
eighths of a bushel of grass seed. 


4th Orchard. 


My orchard (consisting of two hundred and fif- 
ty trees) is composed of a variety of fruit, some 
of a very choice kind. I last spring, governed by 
the advice ot some of my northern acquaintances, 
white-washed all my apple trees, which I am 
satisfied proved of immediate benefit. So well 
am I convinced of this that I shall continue the 
practice annually. My orchard is taken in the 
rotation with the field to which it is attached ex- 
cept as to the corn crop, that year an additional 
crop of grass is taken from it. I believe the 
ploughing occasionally orchard land is of great 
importance, by meliorating the soil you enable 
the roots to travel a greater distance, and to search 
with more ease for nourishment. 


5th. Live Stock. 


I in common with other farmers turn my atten- 
tion in some measure to the fattening of cattle. 
I never raise my Calves, believing that we may 
buy the cattle brought down the valley at the age 
of three years, one hundred per cent. cheaper 
than we can keep them that length of time. I 
have ten milch cows, they are small but give a 
quantity of milk ; notwithstanding this, I am sa- 
tisfied economy would advise my disposing of one 
half, and feeding the remainder higher, particu- 
larly in the winter time; the only objection to 
this, is the additional attention it would require 
from myself, to get from the five a sufficient 
quantity of milk and butter for family purposes, 


6th. Implements of Husbandry. 


For breaking up my ground | make use of the 
three horse plough exclusively. I believe that 
the additional quantity ploughed will compensate 
fully for the third horse, (my task to my two 
ploughman who do all my work, is four acres a 
day), independent of this, the work is infinitely 
better done than it is possible to do it with two 
horses, My seeding is done, and my corn partly 
worked with the coulter shovel, which I prefer 
greatly tothe common plough. The cultivator ] 
use much in the working of corn, and have good 
reason to believe it a very valuable implement. 





Presuming that your committee will prefer seeing 


my ploughs, harrows, &c. it is unnecessary te 
enter into a description of their form. 

Respectfully, your’s, WM. M. BARTON. 

Maj. SETH Mason. 

=_T—DP0==—— 
THE DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 

Halter Cast. Horses that are allowed too long 
a halter, sometimes entangle their legs in it, 
generally getting it under the fetlock, so as to 
bruise, wound, or excoriate the pastern. In se- 
vere injuries of this kind, the part should be 
poulticed at first ; and when the inflamation has 
abated, if there be a wound, it is to be washed 
with some astringent lotion, as a solution of sugar 
of lead or alum, and if it becomes hard and dry, 
the following liniment may be applied : 

Olive oil, two ounces ; 
Goulard’s extract, three or four drachms.— 
Let them be well shaken. 
In slight injuries, the astringent lotion, will ge- 
nerally be sufficient for the cure, 

Hide-Bound. When the horse’s skin is unusu- 
ally tight about the body, he is said to be hide- 
bound ; the coat at the same time generally ap- 
pears rough and dry. This tightness of the skin 
is often the effect of hard work and want of suf- 
ficient nourishment; it also commonly attends 
lingering diseases, and must therefore be consi- 
dered rather as a symptom of disease than as a 
disease itself. ‘The best remedies are a light 
and nourishing diet, as pollard (a better kind of 
bran than that commonly sold) and oats made in- 
to a mash, or malt-mashes, carrots, lucerne, or 
vetches. If the horse’s dung smell offensively, 
it will be proper to begin with a mild purgative. 
Should there be any want of appetite after the 
operation of the purgative, tonic medicines are 
to be given, or the cordial, mixed with two 
drachms of cascarilla bark. ‘The water he 
drinks shuuld be at the summer temperature. 
By these means, aided by regular exercise, good 
grooming, and moderately warm clothing, the 
skin will soon become loose and glossy again. 

Hoof Casting. A partial or complete separa- 
tion of the horse’s hoof from the sensitive foot. 
This is generally caused by excessive exertion, 
or by suddenly@cooling the feet with water after 
they have been much heated by exercise. In 
some instances, I have known inflammatory fe- 
vers terminate in inflammation of one or more of 
the feet. A few years since, I met with a case 
of this kind, where the inflammation ran so high, 
that the whole of the hind foot became mortified, 
so that it was necessary to destroy the animal. 
When the inflammation attacked the foot, the 
general inflammation or fever ceased. Inflam- 
mation of the foot sometimes ends in suppura- 
tion, or the formation of matter; in this case 
there is generally a total casting or separation of 
the hoof: but it often happens that the sensitive 
parts retain their power of secreting horn ; so 
that anew hoof is gradually formed. The most 
usual mode in which the hoof is cast is rather a 
partial separation. The first appearance is a 
circular crack or separation all around the coro 
net; this gradually descends, being pushed for- 
ward by the new shoot of horn. At the end of 
three or four morths, it goes down nearly to the 
lower part of the hoof, and then either breaks off, 
or may be removed with the drawing-knife. 
During this process, the fissure between the new 
and old hoof should be filled with some kind of 
plaster or wax, so as to prevent gravel or dirt 
trom getting in, and the horse should be kept at 
grass. When the hoot is cast suddenly and to-- 
tally, leaving the sensitive foot quite bare it should 
be covered with mild digestive ointment, spread on 
tow; the dressing may be confined, and the foot 





protected in some measure, by a leather boot. 
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SWINE. 
Sir, 

The swine or hog is a valuable and usefu! ani- 
mal, and a number of them is almost as necessa- 
ry for the farmer asa stock of cattle. Hogs are 
not only valuable on account of the meat and fat 
they afford for the market and home consumption, 
but highly useful in the business of making ma- 
nure. Itis an indisputable fact, that by proper 
care and attention, a greater quantity of good 
manure can be made from swine than in any other 
way with the same expense. 

Much exertion has been made within a few 
years to make our hogs better, by introducing 
new kinds and crossing different breeds ; and in 
some instances they have been essentially improv- 
ed, but in others wretchedly depreciated. 

A kind have lately been introduced into this 
vicinity denominated the English breed. I am 
one among many others who have incautiously 
ventured to make trial of them to my great dis- 
advantage, as they turn out to be inferior in every 
point to any that I have had before them. I can 
with the same expense make one of my old sort 
weigh at least one hundred pounds more than one 
of the new kind, so that upon a moderate calcu- 
lation there is a loss of not less than five dollars 
in each hog of the English breed. 

Much credit is due to the committee on swine 
at our last cattle show on account of their deci- 
sion between the competitors for premiums.— 
The gentlemen composing this committee are 
well known to be practical farmers, and well qua- 
lified to perform the duty assigned them. Their 
judgment was decidedly in favour of the larger 
kind of hogs in preference to those mouse eared 
chubs, which are tobe seen in many of our styes 
more resembling woodchucks than swine. 

The credit of this famous kind of hogs is un- 
doubtedly sinking in this vicinity. Several of my 
neighbors have lately expressed their disappro- 
bation of them, and their preference to a larger 
kind as being better and much more profitable. 
I am determined to be rid of them as soor as prac- 
ticable, and for time to come be contented with 
my old sort until 1 have bettergevidence than I 
had before that a new kind is preferable.* 

Swine must have suitable food and enough of it, 
together with good care and attention in order 
that they may do well and be profitable. They 
should always be attended by the same person, 
for if one takes the whole care of them, he will 
better know what they most need and how much 





* This statement givesa view of the subject very 
different —- that to which we have been accus- 
tomed. We have been told dy experienced agri 
culturists that the breed of swine, originally intro- 
duced into this country from England, and which 
had its origin we believe, from the celebrated Bake- 
well, has proved a great bencfit to agriculiurisis. 
That very correct and scientific cultivator, Dr. 
Fiske, of Worcester, stated (in a friece originally 
pfrublished in the Worcester Shy, and refiublished 
in the New England Farmer, Vol. 1. fiage 107, ) 
as follows :——"* My hogs are of the genuine Bedford 
breed #0 called in England, and experience has 

roved to my satisfaction, that this breed is far the 

et that has been introduced into this couniry.— 
Zhey are quiet in their nature, fat easy, and with 
little expense or trouble. I have had some weigh 
at 12 months, about 340 lbs. ; and a considerable 
aumber, at 18 months old, 400 lbs.” 

dt ia possible, Aowever, that the breed, originally 
eacelient, may have deteriorated for want of cross- 
ing. “ ing in and in” ae it is technical! 
era will, én time ruin any breed. Editor N. 

ar. 


to give them. They should never have any more 
given them at atime, than they will readily eat 
with a good relish, for if they have more than 
this it will cause them to become dainty, and lose 
their appetite, so that frequently they will eat but 
little more than enough to keep them alive. 
The practice of grinding cobs or ears of corn 
for hogs, to me, appears to be worse than useless; 
and were it wholly dispensed with, I think we 
should see better hogs and hear less complaint 
about their being dainty and doing so poorly. It 
is a fact, which I have proved by actual experi- 
ment, that hogs which have for a considerable 
time been fed upon good meal, will not at any 
rate eat that which is made of clear cobs, and 
very unwillingly that which is made from ears of 
corn. 
My method of feeding hogs is to boil potatoes 
night and morning during the winter and spring, 
with which I put a small quantity of meal and 
give it to them, which makes them grow and do 
well. Through the summerlI give them the wash 
of the dairy, and about the first of September 
put them to fatting, and give them as much meal 
as they will eat ; and in this way I can make as 
good pork as any of my neighbors. 
A FARMER. 

Viorcester, May, 1824. 

CATERPILLARS. 

Sir, 

As this is the season for the young caterpillar to 
commenge its ravages on our fruit trees, it seems 
the most proper tinfe to check its career. This 
may be very easily and at the same time, effectu- 
ally done by adopting the following plan. 

When the sun is within half an hour of setting 
in a cool evening, by the help of portable steps, 
ten feet in height, the operator (who by the by 
will have no need of “ spirits of turpentine, fish 
oil, lighted birch bark,” &c. &c.) after coming 
at the nests will have simply to apply (do not 
shudder gentle reader) his fore finger and thumb, 
or if more convenient, his whole hand, and in an 
instant crush their little commonwealth to atoms ! 

By the above method, with the occasional use 
of Mr. Pickering’s brush, when the nests could 
not be otherwise approached, I commonly ex- 
tirpate these foul interlopers before their size 
exceeds one fourth of an inch in length, and 
should feel confident of getting rid of them in 
toto, if my orchards were not in the neighbour- 
hood of the sluggard whose orchards are, each 
succeeding year, swarming with the above ver. 
min, which, while inthe moth state, will deposit 
its eggs as well on my trees as on those they 
had so recently robbed of that beautiful and ne- 
cessary clothing, their foliage. 

While on this subject, permit me to ask, if the 
remedy mentioned in alate New England Far 
mer was meant to apply to the worm, known in 
this country by the name of caterpillar; or the 
canker worm? for asthe former ts already uf 
before it emerges from its cell, I am at a loss to 
conceive what benefit “‘a sod of earth” can be, 
in ears its future operations. WwW. 

. , May 4, 1824. 





BY THE EDITOR. We have repeatedly ex- 
pressed our opinion that a “‘sod of earth” will 
net prove of any use against caterpillars, and do 
not believe they would prove any more eflica- 
cious against canker worms. 


PEACH TREKS. 
Sir, 
In looking over your valuable paper from its 
commencement, I find no account of an insect 


which has greatly injured my young peach 





trees this season, but I presume it is that pest 
called the ‘ borer.’ Its depredations are gene- 
rally committed in the main trunk of the tree. 
at from eighteen inches to four feet from the 
ground, Observing the trees to look sickly I was 
induced to search tor the cause, when I noticed 
several places where the gum was oozing out 
through very minute orifices in the bark; this 
lead to further investigation, on which, I dis- 
covered an unctuous mass of white matter be- 
tween the inner bark and the wood, which, | 
presume isthe larva of the insect; around this 
deposit, the wood and bark had turned of a dark 
brown color, and were evidently in a state of 
disease. I am convinced this must be the cause 
of the failure in the trees, but Iam at a loss for 
a remedy, whic’ is the cause of this communi- 
cation—Perhaps you, sir, or soine correspon- 
dert, may do others, as well as myself, a favor 
by pointing out a preventive or cure for the evil. 
I would observe, that there are no worms below 
ground, that having been duly attended to. 
Your’s, &c. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Lynn, Mass. May 12, 1824. 





Our correspondent in “‘/ooking over” our pa- 
per, must have overlooked some of its articles. 
In vol. i. p. 107, he will find the shells of walnuts 
recommended, and in pages 187 and 317, of 
the same volume he will perceive other remedies 
prescribed for this disorder. Again in vol. ii. 
pages 241, 281, and 291, he may find modes of 
extirpating the dorer recommended. How far 
any of them may prove successful we cannot say 
any thing more than has been said by those from 
whom we derived our information on the subject. 
We wish those prescriptions might be faithfully 
tried, and if any thing farther can be suggested 
should be happy to publish it. 

Edit. N. E. Far. 
—>,) ae 


A trotting match for a purse of $2000, took 
place yesterday on the Jamaica Turnpike, be- 
tween young Mr. Coster’s mare, anda Philadel- 
phia horse. The match was won bv the latter, 
which, we understand, trotted three miles in 
three minutes and 42 seconds. 


———— Pa 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
Charlottesville, May, 28. 
The period for opening this institution being 
ultimately fixed for the first day of February 
next, some previous information respecting it 
may be acceptable to the public, and useful to 
individuals who may have views of availing 
themselves of its benefits; and our press being 
on the spot as it were, it seems incumbent on us 
particularly to give that information, which we 
shall do from the best sources accessible to us, 
and such, we believe, as are to be relied on, One 
hundred and nine dormito:.es are in readiness, 
sufficient each for two students, for their lodging 
and studies. Six hotels are provided, which will 
be rented to respectable house keepers, who will 
furnish the ordinary meals to such students as 
choose to engage with them respectively, not 
exceeding fifty ina mess. With this articie the 
University will have no concern, except to re- 
sirain excesses of the table. In addition to these 
accommodations, provided at the University, the 
town of Charlottesville, one mile distant, can 
lodge and board between one and two hundred 
students.—The professors will be in place in the 
course of the autumn, and in time to prepare 





[dents who propose to enter for the year ensuing, 


themselves for the commencement of their du- 
ities, at the opening of the institution. All stu- 
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will be expected to attend on 


mence together. 


There will be eight schools in the University. 
1. One of Ancient languages, Ancient flistory, 
2. One 
of Modern Languages, Modern History, and 
3. Others of Mathematics. 


Ancient Geography, and Belles Lettres. 


Modern Geography. 
4, Of Natural Philosophy. 
tory. 6. Of Anatomy and Medicine. 
ral Philosophy. 8. Of Law, Government, and 
Political Economy. 


5. Of Natural His- 


Every student will be free to attend which ever 


of the schools he considers as adapted to his fu- 


ture pursuits, and required to attend no others. 


To enter that of Ancient Languages, he must al- 
ready be able to read with ease their higher au- 
thors. 
tural Philosophy, he must be a proficient in nu- 


merical arithmetic. For the others, nothing pre-| Of . . a 
except that into no him bold and free; but to have him such, he, weli how to make it, too, if they had been fed on 


paratory will be required, 


‘the first day of 


February, that the schools and classes may com- 


7. Of Mo- 


For the schools of Mathematics and Na-| Wheaten bread, too 





acre of land, (for that makes part of my plan ;)}in the West Indies, told me, that till he came to 
who has a wife as industrious as she ought to be,/Long Island, he never knew /ow the flour 
who does not waste his earnings at the alehouse|came ; that he was surprised when he learnt that 
or the tea shop. I should be glad to know how|it was squeezed out of little grains that grew at 
such a man, while wheat shall be at the price of|the tops of straw ; for that he had always had an 
about 6s. a bushel, can possibly have children cry-|idea that it was got out of some large substances, 
ing for bread! like the yams that grow in tropical climates. He 

84. Cry, indeed, they must, if he will persist iniwas a very sincere and good man, and I am sure 
giving thirteen shillings for a bushel of bread in-|he told me truth. And this may be the more 
stead of 5s 9d. Such aman is not to say that readily believed, when we see so many women 
the bread which I have described is not goodjin England, who seem to know no more of the 
enough. It was good enough for his forefathers, constituent parts of a loafthan they know of those 
who were too proud to be paupers, that is to say, of the Moon. Servant women in abundance ap- 
abject and willing slaves. ‘ Hogs eat barley.” pear to think that loaves are made by the baker, 
And hogs will eat wheat, too, when they can get'as knights are made by the king ; things of their 
atit. Convicts in condemned cells eat wheaten! pure creation, a creation too, in which no one else 
bread; but we think it no degradation to eat)can participate. Now is not this an enormous evil ? 
I am for depriving the la-| And whence does it come ? Servant women are 
parer of none of his rights; I would have him {the children of the labouring classes; and they 
{Oppressed in no manner or shape ; | would have) would ail know how to make bread and know 





school can any one be admitted under 16 years of, must have bread in his house, sufficient for all) bread of their mothers’ and their own making. 


age. 
It is expected that the whole annual expense 


his family, and whether that bread be fine or} 87. How serious a matter, then, is this, even 
‘coarse, must depend upon the different circum-)in this point of view! A servant that cannot 


of a student will be about $200, exclusive of|stances which present themselves in the cases of| make bread is not entitled to the same wages as 


clothes and pocket money, and that the latter 
article will be kept within very moderate limits. 


different individuals. one thatcan. If she can aeither bake nor brew ; 
85. The married man has no right to expect'if she be ignorant of the nature of flour, yeast, 


A general notice of all these particulars will be the same plenty of food and of raiment that the, malt, and hops, what is she good for? If she 
authoratively published in autumn, before which|single man has. The time before marriage is the understand these matters well ; if she be able te 
no engagements will be made for either Hotels time to lay by, or, if the party choose, to in-, supply her employer with bread and with beer ; 


or Dormitories. All applications are ther. to 
be addressed to the Proctor of the University, 
Arthur S. Brockenbrough, Esq. who alone will an- 
swer letters on these subjects. We regret toadd 
that the liberal donation of $50,000, made by the 
late Legislature, for the purchase of a Library 
and Apparatus, rested on a contingency which 
fails, and that the institution will be opened un- 
der this disadvantage. 








Domestic Economy. 





FROM COBBETT’S COTTAGE ECONOMY. 


BREAD MAKING. 


83. I am by and by to speak of the cow to 
be kept by the labourer in husbandry. Then 
there wil! be mi/k to wet the bread with, an ex- 
ceedingly great improvement in its taste as well 
as initsquality! This, of all the ways of using 
skim milk is the most advantageous; and this 
great advantage must be wholly thrown away, if 
the bread of the family be bought at the shop. 
With milk, bread with very little wheat in it, 
may be made far better than baker’s bread ; and, 
leaving the milk out of the question, taking a 
third of each sort ot grain, you would get bread 
weighing as much as fourteen quartern loaves, 
for about 5s. 9d. at present prices of grain; that 
is to say, you would get it for about 5d. the 
quartern loaf, all expenses included; thus you 
have nine pounds and ten ounces of bread a day 
for about 5s. 9d. a week. Here is enough for a 
very large family. Very few labourers’ families 
indeed can want so much as this, unless indeed 
there De several persons in it capable of earning 
something by their daily labour. Here is cut 
and come again. Here is bread always for the 
table. Bread to carry afield; always a hunch of 
bread, ready to put into the hand of a hungry 
child. We hear a great deal about “ children 
crying for bread,” and objects of compassion 
they and their parents are, when the latter have 
not the means of obtaining bread. But I should 
be glad to be informed, how it is possible for a 
labouring man, who earns, upon an average, 10s. 
a week, who has not more than four children, 
(and if he have more, some ought to be doing 
something ;) who has a garden of a quarter of an 





‘dulge himself in the absense ot labour. To she is really valuable; she is entitled to good 
marry is a voluntary act, and it is attended, in wages, and to consideration and respect into the 
the result with great pleasures and advantages. bargain ; but if she be wholly deficient in these 
If, therefore, the laws be fair and equal ; if the particulars, and can merely dawdle about with a 
state of things be such, that a labouring man can, vucket and a broom, she can be of very little con- 
with the usual ability of labourers, and with sequence: to lose her,is merely tolose a consum- 
constant industry, care and sobriety ; with de- er of food, and shecan expect very little indeed, 
cency of deportment towards all his neighbours, in the way of desire to make her life easy and 
cheerful obedience to his employer, and a due pleasant. Why should any one have such desire? 
subordination to the laws: if the state of things She is not a child of the family. She isnot a re- 
be such, that such a man’s earnings be sufficient lation. Any one as well as she can take in a loaf 
to maintain himself and family with food, rai- from the baker, or a barrel of beer from the 
ment and lodging needful for them; such man brewer. She has nothing whereby to bind her 
has no reason to complain, and no labouring man employer to her. To sweep a room any thing 
has reason to complain, if the numerousness of is capableof that has got two hands. In short, 
his family should call upon him for extraordi-|she has no useful skill, no useful ability, she is an 
nary exertion, or for economy uncommonly rigid.| ordinary drudge and she is treated accurdingly. 

The man with a large family, has, if it be not in} 88. But if such be her state in the house of an 
a great measure his own fault, a greater number|employer, what is her state in the house of a 
of pleasures and of blessings, than other men.!Aueband ? The lover is blind; but the husband 
If he be wise, and just as well as wise, he will has eyes to see with. He soon discovers that 
see that it is reasonable for him to expect less|there is something wanted besides dimples and 
delicate fare than his neighbours, who have a cherry checks; and I would have fathers se- 
less number of children or no children at all. He riously to reflect, and to be well assured, that, the 
will see the justice as well as the necessity of way to make their daughters to be long admired, 
his resorting to the use of coarser bread, and beloved and respected by their husbands, is to 
thus, endeavour to make up that, or at least, make them skilful, able and active in the most 
a part of that which he loses in comparison necessary concerns of a family. Eating and 
with his neighbours, The quality of the bread drinking come three times every day; the pre- 
ought, in every case, to be proportioned to,parations for these, and all the ministry necessary 
the number of the family ym the means of|to them belong to the wife, and I hold it to be 
the head of that family. Here is no injury|impossible, that, at the end of two years, a really 
to health proposed: but, on the contrary, the|iguorant sluttish wife, should possess any thing 
best security for its preservation. ithout/ worthy of the name of love from her husband, 
bread, all is misery. The Scripture truly calls|This, therefore, is a matter of far greater mo- 
it the staff of life; and it may be called, too, the ment to the father of a family, than whether the 
pledge of peace and happiness in the labourer’s|/Parson of the parish or the Methodist priest be 
dwelling. the most “* Evangelical” of the two; for it is 
86. As to the act of making bread, it would be|here a question of the daughter’s happiness or 
shocking indeed, if that had to be taught by Misery for life. AndI have ao hesitation to say, 

means of books. Every woman, high or low, that if I were a labouring man, I should prefer 
ought to know how to make bread. If she do/teaching my daughters to bake, brew, milk, make 

not, she is unworthy of trust and confidence ;, butter and cheese, to teaching them to read the 


Yet, it is but too true, that many women, even 
amongst those who have to get their living by 
their labour, know nothing of the making of 
bread ; and seem to understand littie more about 
it, than the part which belongs to its consumption. 





and, indeed, a mere burthen upon the community, | Bible till they had got every word of it by heart; 


and! should think, too, nay, I should know, that 3 
was in the former case doing my duty towards 
God as well as towards my children. 

89. When we see a family of dirty, ragged lit~ 
tle creatures, let us inquire into the cause, and 





« *renchman, a Mr, Cusar, who had been born ninety-nine times out of every hundred we shal) 
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find, that the parents themselves have been 
brought up in the same way. But a conside 
ration which ought of itself to be sufficient, is 
the contempt in which a husband will naturally 
hold a wife that is ignorant of the matters neces- 
sary to the conducting of a family. A woman 
who understands all the things above mentioned, 
is really a skilful person; a person worthy of 
respect, and that will be treated with respect, 
too, by all but brutish employers or brutish hus- 
bands; and such, though sometimes, are not 
very frequently found. Besides, if natural jus 
tice and our own interests, had not the weight 
which they have, such valuable persons will b: 
treated with respect. They know their own 
worth ; and, accordingly, they are more careful 
of their character, more careful not to lessen by 
misconduct the value which they possess from 
their skill and ability 

90. Thus, then, the interest of the labourer ; 
his health ; the health of his family; the peace 
and happiness of his home ; the prospects of his 
children through life; their skill, their ability 
their habits of cleanliness, and even their mora! 
deportment ; all combine to press upon him the 
adoption and the constant practice of this branch 
of domestic economy. “Can she bake 2” Is 
the question that I always put. If she can, sh 
is worth a found or two a year more. Is that 
nothing ? Is it nothing for a labouring man to 
make his four or five daughters worth eight or 
ten pounds a year more ; andthat, too, while he 
is by the same means, providing the more plenti- 
fully for himself and the rest of his family ? The 
reasons on the side of the thing that I contend 
for are endless; but if this one motive be not 
sufficient, I am sure all that I have said, and all 
that I could say, must be wholly unavailing. 

( To be continued. ) 


——> 0 

GENERAL RULES FOR THE RESTORA- 
TION AND PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 
CONTAGION. 

Contagion, or infection, is the communication 

. of a disease from one body toanother. In some 
cases it is conveyed by immediate contact or 
touch ; in others, by infected clothes, such as 
cotton, and particularly wool, which of all sub- 
stances is the most susceptible, because it is ex 
tremely porous. Contagious matter, is also, 
though we apprehend erroneously, saic to be 
transmitted through the air, at a considerable 
distance, by means of effluvia arising from the 
sick, in which case the atmosphere, is said to be 
infected. 
Some authors have asserted, that the gout and 
consumption are likewise contagious; but this 
appears to be very doubtful. It is, however, 
highly probable, that those diseases may be com- 


ind the dirty clothes, &c. should be immediately! On this, depends the good appearance of all 
at into fresh cold water, and afterwards well boiled things. 
washed. The floor of the room should becleans-;| When vou have skummed well, put in some 
d every day with a mop, and all discharges from cold water, which will throw up the rest of the 
the patient should be immediately removed, and scum. 
the utensils washed. | The oftener it isskummed, and the cleaner the 
3. Nurses and attendants should endeavour to top of the water is kept, the cleaner will be the 
void the patient’s breath, and the vapour from meat. 
ae discharges ; or, when that cannot be done, It let alone, it soon boils down and sticks to the 
hey shouid hold their breath for a short time. meat ;* which instead of looking delicately white 
Chey should place themselves, if possible, onthat and nice,—will have that coarse filthy appear- 
side of the bed from which the current of air ance we have too often to complain of, and the 
carries off the infectious vapours. ‘butcher and poulterer be blamed for the care- 
4. Visitors should not come near to the sick, lessness of the cook in not scumming her pot 
nor remain with them longer than is absolutely Many put in milk, to make what they boil 
iecessary ; they should not swaliow the spittle, look white; but this does more harm than good : 
put should clear the mouth and nostrils when —others wrap it up in a cloth—but these are 
they leave the room. ‘needless precautions, if the skum be attentively 
5. No dependance should be placed on vinegar, removed, meat will have a much more delicat= 
camphor, or other supposed preventives, which, colour and finer flavour than it has when muffled 
without attention to cleanliness and admission ofjup. This may give rather more trouble—but 
fresh air, are not only useless, but by their|¢hose who wish to excel in their Art, must only 
urong smell render it impossible to perceive ;consider how the processes of it can be most per- 
when the room is filled with bad air, or noxious) fectly ferformed ;—a cook who has a proper 
vapours, pride and pleasure in her busiuess, will make this 
If these rules be strictly observed, an infec-j}her maxim on all occasions, 
tious disease will seldom, if ever be communica-} Put your meat into co/d} water,—in the pro- 
ted; but, if they be neglected, especially where} portion of about a quart of water to a pound of 
the patient is confined to a small room, scarcely;me.t:—it should be covered with water during 
one person in fifty who may be exposed toit, can|the whole of the process of boiling—but not 
resist the contagion ; even infants at the breast drowned in it—the less water, provided the meat 
do not escape it, though providentially less liable|be covered with it,—the more savoury wiil be the 
to be affected than adults. meat, and the better will be the broth. 
Since infection originates in close, crowded,and| The water should be heated gradually—accord- 
dirty rooms, those who make a practice of ad |ing to the thickness, &c of the article boiled—‘or 
mitting the fresh air, at some convenient time/instance, a leg of mutton of ten pounds weight 
every day, and of frequently cleansing and tu jshould be placed over a moderate fire, which 
migating their apartments, bedding, furniture, &c.|will gradually make the water hot without 
and washing the wall with quick lime, mixed)causing it io boil, for about forty minutes—if the 
with water, in the room, may be assured they} water boils much sooner, the meat will be Aer- 
will preserve their families from malignant fevers|dened, and shrink up as if it was scorched—by 
as well as from other diseases. keeping the water a certain time heating without 
The process of fumigation is as follows: boiling, its fibres are dilated, and it yields a quan- 
Take an equal quantity of powdered nitre, and|tity of scum, which must be taken off as soon as it 
strong vitriolic acid, or oil of vitriol (about six|rises. 
drams of each are sufficient ;) mix them in atea| «Jf 4 vessel containg water be placed over a 
cup, stirring them occasionally with a tobacco) steady fire, the water will grow continually hot- 
pipe, or piece of glass ; the cup must be remov-|ter tijl it reaches the limit of boiling, after which 
ed occasionally to different parts of the room,|the regular accessions of heat, are wholly spent in 
and the fumes will continue to arise for several converting it into steam—the water remains at 


hours. The oil of vitriol should be in guantity,|the s; ‘tcl : - ‘ 
not weight—[ Tegg’s Book of Utility. the same pitch of temperature, however fiercely 


it boils. The only difference is, that with a 

() <a strong fire it sooner comes to boil, and more 
RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY quickly boils away, and isconverted into steam.” 
Felicia ‘ The Editor placed a thermometer in water, in 


that state which cooks call gentle simmering,— 
This most simple of Culinary processes is notjthe heat was 212°—i. e. the same degree as the 
often performed in perfection,—it does not re-|strongest boiling. Two Mutton Cuops were co- 
quire quite so much nicety and attendance asjvered with cold water—and one boiled a gailonh— 
Roasting. To skim your pot well, and keep itjand the other simmered gently for three quarters 
really boiling (the slower the better) all thejof an hour ; the flavour ofthe Chof which was 





mu: icated by the milk of nurses, In temperate 
climates, like that of Britain, there is but little 
danger of contracting them by infection, among 
aduits ; though, in the warmer climates of Eu- 
rope, it will be prudent to take the necessary 
precautions against such accidents. To obviate 
as far as possible all infection, we would recom- 
mend the following rules: 


Rules to be observed in the Apartments of those 
who are confined by Infectious Diseases. 

1. It is of the utmost importance to the sick, 
aud their attendants, that there be a constant ad 
mission of fresh air into the room, and espe 
cially about the patient’s bed. The door, or a 
window, should therefore be kept open both day 
and night, care being taken to prevent the wind 
from blowing directly on the patient. 

2. An attention to cleanliness is indispensable. 
The linen of the patient should be often changed ; 


while,—to know how long is required for doing|simmered, was decidedly superior to that which 
[the joint, &c and to take it up, at the critical/was boiled ; the Liguor which boiled fast, was 
jmoment when it is done enough,— compre-|in like proportion more savoury, and when cold, 
\hends almost the whole art and mystery. This,}had much more fat on its surface ; this explains 
however, demands a patient and perpetual vigi-j}why quick boiling renders meat hard, &c. be- 
lance, of which few persons are capable. cause its juices are extracted in a greater de- 
The Cook must take esfiecial care that the wa-|gree. 
ter really boils all the while she is Cooking, or she} ReCKON THE TIME from its first coming toa 
will be deceived in the time ; and make up a suffi-| boil. 
cient fire (a frugal Cook will manage with much 
less fire for boiling than she uses for roasting) at} * Jf unfortunately, this should happen, the 
first, to last all the time, without much mending|cook must carefully take it off when she dishes up, 
or stirring either with a clean sfonge or a fraste brush. 
When the Pot is coming to a boil, there will} t Cooks, however, as well as Doctors, disagree ; 
always, from the cleanest meat and clearest wa | for some say, that “ all sorts of fresh meat should 
ter, rise a scum to the top of it: proceeding part [de faut in when the water boils” TI prefer the 
ly from the foulness of the meat, and partly from]above method, for the reason given—gentle stew- 











the water,—this must be carefully taken off asjing renders meat, Uc. tender, and still leaves tt 
soon as it rises, 'sapuid and nutritive. 
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The old rule of fifteen minutes to a pound ra 
meat, we think rather too little; the slower it 
boils, the tenderer, the plumper, and whiter it 
will ne. 

For those who choose their food thoroughly 
cooked, which all will who have any regard for 
their stomachs, TWENTY MINuUTES Te A PoUND 
will not be found too much for gentle simmering 
by the side of the fire; allowing more or less 
time, according to the thickness of the Joint, and 
the coldness of the weather ; always remember- 
ing the slower it boils the better. 

Without some practice it is difficult to teach 
any art; and cooks seem to suppose, they must 
be right, if they put meat into a pot, and set it 
over the fire fora certain time,—making no al 
lowance, whether it simmers without a bubble, 
or boils a gallop. 

Fresh-killed meat will take much longer time 
boiling than that which has been kept till it is 
what the butchers call rife,—and longer in cold 
than in warm weather; if it be frozen it must 
be thawed before boiling as before roasting ;—if 
it be fresh killed it will be tough and hard, if you 
stew it ever so long and _ever so gently. In cold 
weather, the night before the day you dress it, 
bring it into a place of which the temperature is 
not less than 45 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. 

The Size of the Bottinc Ports should be 
adapted to what they are to contain: the larger 
the saucepan, the more room it takes up on the 
fire, anda larger quantity of water, requires a 
proportionate increase of fire to boil it. 

In small families, we recommend BLOCK 
TIN saucepans, &c. as lightest and safest ;—if 
proper care is taken of them, and they are well 
dried after they are cleaned, they are by far the 
cheapest ; the purchase of a new tin saucepan 
being little more than the expense of tinning a 
copper one. 

Take care that THe Covers of your boiling 
pots fit close, not only to prevent unnecessary 
evaporation of the water, but that the smoke 
may not insinuate itself under the edge of the 
lid, and give the meat a bad taste. 

If you let meat or poultry remain in the water 
after it is done enough, it will become sodden 
and loses its flavour. 

Breer and Mutrtow alittle under-done (espe- 
cially very large joints, which will make the bet- 
ter Hash or Broil) is not a great fault; by some 
people it is preferred; but Lamé, Pork, and 
Veal, are uneatable if not thoroughly boiled— 
put do not over do them. 

A Trivet, or Fish drainer, put on the bottom 
of the boiling pot, raising the contents about an 
inch anda half from the bottom, will prevent 
that side of the meat which comes next the bot- 
tom from being done too much,—and the lower 
part of the meat will be as delicately done as the 
other part ; and this will enable you to take out 
the™tontents of the pot, without sticking a fork, 
&e. into it. Ifyou have not a trivet, use four 
skewers, or a soup-plate laid the wrong side up- 
wards, 

Take care of the Liquor you have boiled 
poultry or meat in; in Five Minutes you may 
make it into excellent soup. 

The ceop HousewiFenever boilsa joint with- 
out converting the broth into some sort of Soup. 
If the liquor be too salt, only use half the quan- 
tity, and the rest water ; wash salted meat well 
with cold water before you put it into the boiler. 





BAKING. 
The following observations were given to us by 
arespectable baker. 
BaxktnG is one of the cheapest, and most con- 





venient ways of dressing a dinner in small fami- 


lies; andI may say THE OVEN is often the only 
Kitchen a fioor man has, if he wishes to enjoy a 
joint of meat at home with his family. 

I dont mean to deny the superior excellence o 
roasting to baking ; but some joints when baked 
so nearly approach to the same when roasted, 
that I have known them to be carried to the ta- 
ble, and eaten as such with great satisfaction. 

Lecs and Loins of Pork ; Lecs of Murton; 
FILLETs of VEAL; and many other joints, will 
bake to great advantage if the meat be good; I 
mean well fed, rather inclined to be fat ; if the 
meat be poor, no baker can give satisfaction. 

When baking a joint of poor meat, before it 
has been half baked, I have seen it start from the 
bone, and shrivel up scarcely to be believed. 

Besides those joints abovementioned, I shall 
enumerate a few baked dishes which I can par- 
ticularly recoimmend. 

A Pic, when sent to the baker prepared for 
baking should have its ears and tail covered with 
buttered paper properly fastened on, and a bit of 
butter tied up in a picce of linen to baste the 
back with, otherwise it will be apt to blister ; 
with a proper share of attention from the baker, 
I consider this way equal to a roasted one. 

A Goose prepared the same as for roasting, 
taking care to have it on a stand, and when half 
done, to turn the other sile upwards. A Duck 
the same. 

A Buttock of BEEF, the following way is parti- 
cularly fine. After it has beenin salt about a 
week, to be well washed and put into a brown 
earthern pan with a pint of water ; cover the pan 
tight over with two orthree thicknesses of ca/ or 
fooolscaft paper ; never cover any thing that isto 
be baked with brown paper ; the pitch and tar 
that isin brown paper will give the meat a smo- 
ky bad taste—give it‘four or five hours ina mode- 
rate heated oven. 

A Ham (if not too old) put in soak for an 
hour, taken out and wiped, a crust made suffi- 
cient to cover it all over, and baked in a mode- 
rate heated oven; cuts fuller of gravy, and of a 
finer flavour than a boiled one. I have been in 
the habit of baking small Cop Fisu, Happock, 
and MACKEREL, with a dust of flour, and some 
bits of butter put on them. Ents, when large 
and stuffed. Herrrincs and Sprarts, in a brown 
pan, with vinegar and a little spice, and tied over 
with paper. All these I have been in the habit 
of baking for the first families. 

The time each of the above articles should 
take depends much upon the state of the oven, 
and I do not consider the oaker a sufficient 
judge ;—if they are sent to him in time, he must 
be very neglectful, if they are not ready at the 
time they are ordered, 


—— EE, () 
IMPORTANCE OF STRAW IN HUSBANDRY. 








Value of different kinds of Straw. 

The intrinsic value of straw must vary mate- 
rially, according to its leading properties, the 
quantity of manure into which it may be con- 
verted by littering, or its fitness to be employed 
as thatch, these being the chief uses to which it 
is applicable ; but, in general, its price depends 
on its vicinity to large towns. It is only in si 
tuations where foreign manure can be procured 
easily, and at a cheaper rate than by converting 
the straw raised upon the farm into dung, that 
the sale of straw is ever permitted. 

Straw is generally dearer in London and its 
neighbourhood, than in any other part of the 
kingdom. It is sold there by the load, which 
consists of 36 trusses, of 36 Ibs. each, or 12,196 
lbs. in all. Two loads of wheat-straw per acre 
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As straw is rarely permitted to be sold, being 
usually employed in maintaining winter stock, 
the real value of the article, to the farmer, is but 
uconsiderable, Cepending upon the quantity and 
quality of the dung it produces. So little is it 
hought necessary accurately to ascertain the 
value of straw, that in several cases it has been 
given by the out-going to the incoming tenant, as 
an equivalent for the expense of harvesting, 
thrashing, and marketing the last crop. It is 
often thought insufficient to cover even that @x- 
pense, and a farther abatement is allowed gn the 
price of the grain. 

Various Purposes to which Straw is apfilicable. 


The subject of feeding with straw will be bet- 
ter understood by considering the specitic proper- 
ties of the different kinds of straw employed in 
feeding stock, and the rules that ought to be ob- 
served when stock are fed with that material. 


Wheat Straw. 


This kind of straw, from its strength, is con- 
sidered to be peculiarly calculated both for litter 
and tbatching; and indeed, wherever, the prac- 
tice of cutting straw into chaff, for mixing with 
corn for horses, prevails, wheat-straw is prefer- 
red. When given to cattle or horses, it is 
sometimes cut into chaff, and either given raw 
in that state, or, what is greatly preferred, steam- 
ed with other food, in particular with potatoes. 

In order to improve wheat-straw as fodder, it 
is the practice, in some parts of England, to cut 
the grain rather greener than in Scotland, which 
preserves more of the natural juices, and conse- 
quently makes the fodder better. Some of the 
best farmers were accustomed tocut wheat much 
earlier than common in their respective districts. 
One of these wasa miller in Norfolk, who occupi- 
ed alarge farm, where he always cut his wheat 
several days before any one else thought of begin- 
ning, well knowing the good consequences in the 
value of the grain. It must also be less apt to be 
injured by shaking or harvesting. 

Oat Straw. 


Among the culmiferous grains, the straw of the 
oat is considered to be the best fodder, when gi- 
ven uncut. It is well known, indeed, that oat- 
straw, during the winter season, is almost univer- 
sally given instead of hay, in all the best culti- 
vated counties in Scotland, during the winter 
months, though that of peas and beans is certain- 
ly preferred where both are grown. 

In some districts farmers cut cats in the straw 
into a species of fodder, which is called “ cuc 
meat.” This is given not only to horses, but to 
cattle, especially fattening cattle. It is thought 
to give not only fatness but a fineness of skin to all 
sorts of stock. 





Bean-Siraw. 


If well harvested, this straw forms a very 
hearty and nutritious kind of food for cattle in the 
winter season. Both oxen and horses, when 
duly supplyed with oats, in proportion to the 
work they have to execute, thrive well on it: 
and the reduced parts, or what is termed in Eng 
land the coving-chaff, is found valuable, as a 
manger food, for the labouring teams; when 
blended with other substances, it is probable 
‘hat, in particular cases, the stems might be cut 
into chaff with advaniage ; but when made use 
of in these inethods, it should be used as fresh as 
possible after being thrashed. A mixture of 
oean straw, (which by itself is rather dry,) and of 
peas-haum, which is sweet and nou. ishing, makes 
excellent fod.ier. 

But though this straw, more especially when 
u'xed with peas-haum, is of great value as fod- 
ler to the workin; stock of the farm, it does not 





are reckoned a tolerable crop. 


suit well with riding-horses, as it is apt to hurt 
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their wind. In some horses, both bean-straw, 
and peas-haum are apt to occasion colic pains, or 
the disease which is provincially called 4o0/ts, pro- 
bably occasioned by flatulency. For this disease, 
about half an ounce, or a table spoonful of lau- 
danum, is found to be a good remedy. 





Yare-Straw or Hay. 

This is an article strongly recommended by 
some farmers ; for when the land has been dung- 
ed, and the seed good, the produce is considera- 
ble. The crop should be cut as soon as the blos- 
soms begin to fall off, or the pods to form, and the 
whole converted into hay—tares require a great 
deal of sun to cure, and rain 1s very injurious to 
them. It would be a good plan to aix them with 
dry straw, which would improve ooth. 


Rules regarding the consumfition of Straw in 
feeding Cattle. ; 

Straw is much used in the feeding of Cattle in 
Scotland ; and there can be no doubt, that oxen 
will feed well on straw and turnips, if the straw 
be good. It is recommended, in all cases, that 
for a month or six weeks after a bullock is put 
to turnips, straw only should be given with them: 
But in the more advanced stages of fattening, 
hay is so much superior, that it should if possi. 
ble, be supplied. It is certain, at the same time, 
that hay is a very expensive food for stock, and 
ought to be saved as much as possible where it 
can prudently be done. It is well known that a 
full allowance of turnips and straw, during the 
winter months, will fatten better, than a small 
allowance of hay in place of the straw. In the 
spring, hay, which retains its nutritive juices 
longer than straw, is much more valuable, both 
for fattening stock and feeding horses ; and it is 
therefore the practice to reserve hay for about 
three months’ consumption of these kinds of 
stock, and for no others. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
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Extract of « Letter dated Lewisville, S. C. 
29th May, 1824. 





Dear Sir, 

We have iately had some extraordinary weather 
for the season—this morning the thermometer at 
7A. M. stood at 47, and at 3 P. M. rose only to 
66—this day week it stood at 86 at3 P.M. One 
of my neighbours is convinced he saw frost early 
this morning. Wheat and corn look well, but 
cotton is dying away very much. 

Very respectfully, 
W. S. GIBBES. 


—> 0 


The breeders of fine horses, will be gratified 
to learn, that the celebrated mare Lady Rich- 
mond, owned by Mr. S H. Herrick, of Hyde 
Park, has recently produced a filley by Duroc ; 
and it is pronounced by competent judges, that 
this is, in all respects, the finest colt in the state. 

Cotton sails and leather bottoms will in a short 
time be substituted for hemp and copper. We 
have seen almost satisfactory evidence in favor of 
the change. Economy and durability is certainly 
in favor of cotton and leather, if correct conclu- 
sions have been drawn from recent experiments 


The French and German physicians are adopt 
ing the remedy of Gaseous Baths in all cases 
diseases of the skin, and all chronic affection 
Baths of a similar nature have been establishe«- 
in London by ap eminent British Surgeon. They 
are upon the principle of administering medicin: 
of many sorts, but particularly chiorine, mercu- 














ry, sulphur and opium, through the pores of the 
skin; and with more safety and expedition than 
through the medium of the stomach. The Ger- 
man physicians pretend to have performed won- 
derful cures in this way. Hippocrates is said to 
have mentioned the idea in his works. 
—=0 ° 

A letter. from Paris received at Washington, 
states it as nearly certain, that the Marquis de 
la Fayette will visit America before the close of 
the present year. 

Washington Irving’s * Tales of a Traveller” 
was in press at our last dates from London, and 
is expected to arrive here by the first vessel af- 
ter the Canada. 

Dr. Mitchell received, a few days ago, a va- 
luable collection of seed, from General Wilkin- 
son, in Mexico, and immediately presented them 
to the Horticultural Society, for culture and dis- 
tribution. Besides the valuable articles for 
fields and gardens, there are some parcels of the 
Zafiote, the Chirimalla, the 4vocate, the Mam- 
mea, and other delicious fruits of the Tropic. 
The grains of the maize or Indian cora, are re- 
markable for their colours and figures; and there 


der, Republican, Newell, Homer, President, 
William Walker, Farmer, Hotspur, Marktime, 
Spy, two Eclipses, Cantelope, Cornucopia, two 
Rising Suns, Venus, Superintendent, Sullivan, 
Whale, Chili, Driver, Minerva, two Horns of 
Plenty, William, Sir Henry, American Star, 
Yacht, Hornet, Whitehall, Mygatt, La Fayette, 
Rambler, Schenectady, Calvin, and Lark. 
Our sister city, Albany, now exhibits all the 
bustle of business so familiar to the citizens of 
New York. 
—<a () ee 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE, 
A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered trom Queen Anne Inspection Warehouse 
during the quarter, commencing on the 5th day of 
January, in the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
four and ending on the fith day of April, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
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Domestic : Kein 
growth, .> spected. Total. 
Number 1n- 
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livered. 




















's an exceedingly curious ear, with purpieish, 
acuminated, avd cinbricated grains, from the 
castle of the unfortunate Montezuma, about three 
miles from the city of Mexico! 





It is stated, that more than a hundred thousand 
passengers have been carried in the steam-boats 
Fulton and Connecticut, in the course of the 
just nine years, through the Sound, and not a 
person has been killed or hurt from any defect 
inthe machinery or the management of the boats. 
here is no mode of travelling known, which 
has proved to be equally secure. Neither stage 
carriages, nor even private vehicles, can boast of 
such success. 





7rans-Atlantic Shefiherds—The Charleston 
Courier announces the arrival of a Shepherd, from 
the mountains of Thuringia, in Germany, accom- 
panied by a Shepherdess, and Shepherd’s Dogs. 
Thev are gone tothe plantation of Col. Breith- 
aupt, in Exdgefield, who is abvut establishing a 
considerable Sheefp Walk, tor which the pine 
wood range is peculiarly well calculated. 
NorFoLk, May 29. 

Destruction of the Crofie by the Caterpillar. 

A letter from a friend in Hertford county, N. 
C. to the Editors, gives the following account 
of the ravages made by the Caterpillars in the 
wheat and corn crops: 

“Our wheat crops have been much injured by 
the caterpillars ; report says that some have been 
cut off about one half. The oldest persons in 
the county never saw them in such quantities 
before, and 1 forbear to mention the quantities 
1 have seen myselt, lest you should question my 
veracity. After going through my wheat and 
eating every thing which they could eat, inclu 
cing many of the heads, (and all are eaten more 
or less,) in despite of the united exertions of all 
my hands for ten days, ditching and ploughing 
deep furrows and brushing and killing them, 
they ate about forty acres of my corn, which 
was nearly knee high!” 





The names of the Canal Boats that arrived 
and departed from Albany, in ONE DAY, on 
‘he 30th ult. were— 


WATKINS & HARWOOD, Inspectors. 
TREAsuRY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, May 26, 1824. 
True Copy from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


—— a 


op Ernarom.—tn the last number of the American Far 
mer, page 86, the quotation from Niehbur, should have been 
twe hundred for one, instead of two hundred per cent. 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, June 11, 1824, 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefui- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 

Flour, Howard-street, $5 874—Do. Susquehane 
nah $5 56—Do. Wharf $5 624—Corn Meal, per 
bbl. $2—Wheat, white, $1 18 to $1 20—Do. Red, 
$1 14 to $1 16—Corn, yellow, 33 cts.—Do. white, 
29 cts.—Rye, pr’ bush. 41 cts.—Oats, 25 to 31 cts. 
—B. E. Peas, 55 cents——White Beans, $1— 
Whiskey, 274 cts—Apple Brandy, 40 cts—Peach 
Ditto 62 to 75 cts—Herrings, No. 1, $2 J1— 
No. 2, $2 06— Ditto Old, No. 1, $1 50-— 
Ditto Ditto No. 2, $1 25——Shad, trimmed, 36 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, 30 cts. — 
Linseed Oil, 65 cents—Clover Seed, $3 50 
to »3 75 per bushel—Flax Seed, rough, 75 
cts —Timothy, Do. $2 50—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 9 cts—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15—-Ditto Prime, $12 — 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts—Lard, 84 cts.—Bacon, 
8 cts—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.—Fea- 
thers, 35 cts. 

No alteration in the prices of Tobacco since 
last report. 








CONTENTS OF Tiits NUMBER. 
Address of the Washington Agricultural Society o/ East 
Tennessee—Paper of the Agricuitural Socwty of the 
Vall-y, No. V.—The Diseases of Vomestic Animals sud 
their cure -Un Swine—On Caterpillars—On Peach «ves 
—The University of Virginw—Bread Making—-G. ..cral 
Rules for the Restoration and Preservation of Health —:tu- 
diments of Cookery—Importance of Straw in Husbandry— 
Extract from the Editor’s Cerrespondence, dated Lewis 





The Saran, Dolphin, Permit, Greyhound, 
Mermaid, Pirate, Fox, two bop: ~ 
Murder, Perseverance, Industry, 





iville (S. C.) May 29—Items of News—Trans- s‘iantic 
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Wilful, Shepherds—Desiriction of the crops by the caterpillar— 
ork, Tra-j Tobacco Keport—Prices Current, &e. 
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in plaster, they were ploughed in on the top of 
the soil—when out of the ground one or two in- 
ches, plastered five or six pecks to the acre, and 
had from thirty to forty bushels per acre—then 
in the fall, turned back the sod and manured it, 
sowed it with wheat as before stated, and have 
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“ Read at the last meeting of the Agricultural Soci- 
a ety of the Valley, and by order of said Soci- 
ety, communicated for publication in the Ame- 


were planted with four rows of potatoes for th 
convenience of turning the horse so as not to 
break down the corn. 

After the corn was out of the ground six or 
eight inches, it was lightly ploughed both ways, 
one furrow in a row, dressed out with a hoe and 
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Communication from Earl Stimson, Esq. 


President of the Agricultural Society of Sara- 


|plastered on the hill five pecks tothe acre. Af- 
‘ter two or three weeks it was ploughed and hoed 
as before, without disturbing the sod, and suck- 


ered before hoeing, leaving three or four stalks in 


toga County, in New York, on the management » pill, The potatoes were hoed at the same 


of his farm. 

Tilling my land with hired hands, I found on 
posting my account, was running me in debt instead 
of being a source of profit. This induced me to 
try some other method, and after several -xperi- 
ments, having for their object the economy of la- 
bour, the procuring and application of manure, 
and the rotation of crops—-the following has 
proved the most successful. 

In the first place, I drew a plan on paper, ar- 
yanging the land into square and convenient lots 
containing from five to ten acres, having an eye 


' tothe convenience of water for each field, and to 


the transportation of its produce to the barn 
where it was to be housed ; but with no regard to 
the unevenness of the surface, or the presence of 
springy land. This land cost about twenty-eight 
dollars per acre. I commenced fitting the lots 
and continued year after yearin succession. The 
management of one may be taken as a specimen 
of the whole. 

I removed the rubbish at an expense of about 
$2 per acre. The loose stones were then remov- 
ed, and with posts and rails placed into perma 
nent fence, at an average expense of $6 per acre. 
This expense added to the frst cost of the land, 
makes an average of $36 per acre, excepting re- 
pairs of buildings, when the land was fit for til- 
lage. I then arranged my barn yards a little dish 
ing, where it was convenient, for making and 
preserving manure—I drew into them in the fall 
a quantity of turf and dirt from the knoles arouml 
my buildings, and the adjacent roads, and yarded 
my stock upon it during the winter. This course 
I pursued for a few years, until my crops so in 
creased as to furnish me with manure in a suffi- 
cient quantity to give each of my lotsa slight coat 
once in five or six years. In the spring it was 
thrown into small piles in the yard. In the fall 
commenced ploughing with a good and faithful 
ploughman, who turned over the sod about three 
inches in depth, and from eight to ten inches in 
width. The dry part was back furrowed into 
lands of twelve paces, and the wet into lands 
from five to six paces wide, leaving a deep dead 
furrow to answer the purpose of adrain. I spread 
over it frem six to eight three horse loads of ma- 
nure per acre; and on the driest and most barren 
I have added three or four loads of old leeched 
ashes—rolled it down with a roller five feet long, 
and twenty inches in diameter. This was done 
to pulverize the lumps, and settle the manure and 
land together. 

This I have done both in the spring and fall.— 
The spring I have found the best time, but not so 
convenient for carting manure. About the tenth 
of May it was well dragged or ploughed, with a 
one horse plough; if ploughed it was harrowed 
down, and if it was wet and springy it was cast 
into small ridges, by throwiug two furrows to- 
gether at a distance of two and a half feet from 
the centre of the ridges, but without disturbing 
the sod; then crossed marked at the same dis- 
tances About the fifteenth or twentieth of May, 
it was planted with eight rowed yellow corn, 
twelve quarts to the acre, wet in a pickle made 
of six ounces of saltpetre, two quarts of boiling 
water, one gill of tar. This pickle was applied 
to the seed: boiling hot, which immediately was 
rolled in plaster-and planted, The head lands 
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time with the corn—the first time, the tops were 
covered about an inch, and the hill left flat—the 
second time, the tops were spread apart with 
ithe hoe, and about the same quantity of dirt ap- 
plied on the hills as before. The whole of this 
expense including the manure and interest of the 
thirty-six dollars, did not exceed nineteen dollars 
and a half per acre. 


In the fall I gathered on an average from sixty 
to seventy bushels of corn per acre fit for the crib, 
which, at that time, was worth fifty-six or sixty 
cents per bushel. Atter the corn was harvested 
the hills were harrowed with a two horse drag. 
In the spring I ploughed it just deep enough to 
turn up the old sod, which had become a fine ve- 


rowing the furrows down, sowed it with barley, 


two and a half bushels of seed per acre, harrow 
ed it, and before cross harrowing, it was seeded 
with four pounds of the large red clover seed, and 
three quarts of timothy. After the barley was 
out of the ground one or two inches, it was sowed 
broad cast with plaster, five or six pecks per 
acre, and rolled down to pulverize the lumps and 
smooth the surface for mowing. The expense of 
this crop was not to exceed ten dollars per acre ; 
an average produce 40 bushels per acre, worth 
624 cents per bushel. I took from this ground 
the two succeeding years from 24 to 3 tons of hay 
per acre. In this way the land was cleansed, en- 
riched, and prepared for a further rotation of 
crops. 


The second rotation.—The sod was turned over 
the last of August or first of September, manured 
and rolled down asin the first instance. About 
the 15th September, I sowed it with red chaff 
bearded wheat, one and a half bushels per acre, 
and harrowed it in. The seed was prepared by 
washing it clean in a strong brine made with salt, 
and immediately rolled in lime, and If let it lie 
moist twenty four hours to prevent smut and in- 
sect. In the fore part of May, five or six pecks 
of plaster were sowed broad cast to the acre-— 
The expense of this crop including manure, was 
about $16 per acre—the produce from thirty-five 
to forty bushels per acre, worth one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per bushel. 


Late in the fall or early in the spring, I turned 
up the ola sod, harrowed and planted it to corn. 
‘Lilled as before mentioned, except the barn yard 
manure—the expense about fourteen dollars per 
acre—had from eighty to a hundred bushels per 
acre, worth forty-four cents per bushel. 

In the fall or early in the spring, I harrowed 
down the hiils, and in the spring prepared and 
sowed it with some spring crop suitable to stock 
down—sowed and rolled as before stated, pro- 
duced from 50 to 60 bushels, if barley, from 25 to 
35, if spring wheat, and trom 70 to 80, if oats, 
from 5 to 6 hundred pounds if flax per acre ; and 
afterwards, for two or three years, trom three and 
a half to four tons of hay, or pasture in that pro- 
portion per acre. Some seasons instead of sowing 
wheat on the soil in the fall, I have turned it over 
in the spring, rolled and harrowed it, and sowed 
it with three bushels of small or three and a half 
bushels of large white peas tothe acre. After 
they had been washed in strong brine, and rolled 





had from forty to forty-five bushels per acre.— 
The third season, have taken a crop from eighty 
to one hundred bushels of corn per acre—and the 
fourth, stocked it down with barley. This I have 
found a good course when my ground was in heart 
so that it would answer to take from it four crops 
of grain before stocking with grass. With this 
mode of husbandry, as will appear from follow- 
ing out the above calculations, my land has afford- 
ed me a handsome profit. 
ee 

Zransactions of the Agricultural Society of Al- 

bemarle, VirGin1a—communicated for publi- 

cation in the American Farmer. 

Copy of a letter from Col. Thomas M. Ran- 
dolph, to the Secretary of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of Albemarle. [Read May 10, 1824.} 

I have the honour to lay betore the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Albemarle, a fresh specimen of a 
ispecies of Vetch, which I have observed for 





getable mould for a spring crop, and after har- bie years in its natural growth—and which I 


am induced, by what I have seen, to believe may 


washed in strong brine, and rolled in plaster about Utimately prove a valuable acquisitjn to the 


‘husbandry of an elevated, uneven, and stony 
country like that we inhabit. In a temperate 
and dry region of the atmosphere,I have con- 
stantly found it so far advanced beforethe end of 
April, as to be in that stage of its growth at 
which it might be most profitably pulled, for 
it does not need cutting, to teed horses and oxen, 
both of which eat it willingly enough. This 
specimen is tar less forward than common, yet 
the pods upon it are nearly full grown now. It 
was found growing in fresh land, poor and stony, 
facing the East and sheltered on the West side. 
It grows luxuriantly in a forest of oak and ches- 
nut on a high and dry ridge, but is more abun- 
dant about the fences and edges of fields far- 
thest from water, near which J have never yet 
observed’ it. Like the other vetches it abounds 
in seed, and is highly nutricious to all herbivo- 
rous animals when the pods are, as the garden- 
ers say, in the green-pea state. It is by no means 
as succulent as the winter vetch of Europe, which 
is now naturalized with us towards the coast, and 
may be found in Albemarle, at this time, by a 
botanist, from September until the following 
June ; although unquestionably, exotic and ad- 
ventitious. This plant, like the winter vetch, 
has what the Botanists call a perennial root 
like Lucerne, which has not a regular termina- 
tion by age, after having blossomed twice as red 
clover, for the most part has. It does not, like 
the winter vetch, make any shew above ground 
during cold weather, but makes its appearance at 
any time with a day or two of genial tempera- 
ture, and then disregards frost, being naturally of 
an uncommon firm texture in its stalk for a plant 
of a genus so remarkable for succulence as the 
vetches. It is, most probably, I think, of the 
same species with the Vicia Sylvatica of Eu- 
rope, but yet, an American plant, and was found 
by Michaux in Canada. This plant does not 
answer the description given by any of the Bo- 
tanists of the Vicia Caroliniana, or Dumetorum, 
or the Pairifiora, which is also to be found in 
our mountains; nor yet that of the Ciacca of 
Europe, to which it comes much nearer than to 
any except Sylvatica. It is a vetch with long 
flower stalks, as long as the leaf-stalks, bearing 
numerous thick set, sky blue and white flowers, 
placed somewhat inan imbricated refiex position, 
feaves elliptical, obtuse astipulaec smooth edged ; 
stipulis semis agittatis aut lunatis integris, caull 
sulcato aut subtetrageno; which latter charac- 
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ter, and many other appearances, incline me to 
believe that the Vicia Ciacca of Michaux, found 
by him in Canada, is the same with the Vicia 
Americana of Wildenow, and that useither of 
them differ with sufficient certainty, from the 
Sylvatica of Europe. Vicia Ciacca, which this 
resembles much, grows in meadows, or among 
small grain, not in wood, or very dry places, and 
they cannot well be the same. It is most probably, 
the Americana of Wildenow, which may not be 
a distinct species from the Sy/vatice of Europe 
after all. hatever it may be, I invite the at- 
tention of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, 
to the fact of the existence among us in a wild 
state, of a plant so likely to become useful in ru- 
ral economy. Every species of plant has some 
eculiar property, useful in some way, or agreea- 
le, or useless and wholly unworthy of the notice 
it cannot attract, or hurtful, or even baneful. 
But how can that difference of properties be 
known, when the objects themselves, although 
made permanently distinct in their kinds from 
nature, are not distinguished ? Can it be said 
without due research, that all those which do 
not attract the notice of any but Botanists, are 
wholly without useful or interesting properties ? 
Is it not the interest of every agriculturist, to 
learn to distinguish the various kinds of plants ia 
his own fields ?—which Aave been from the be- 
ginning, and will remain to the end of time, as 
distinct as they were made by the original im- 
pression received by each. Every plant now 
cultivated in our fields or gardens, from wheat to 
sea-kale, was originally a tribute from botany to 
rural economy. Every navigator, huntsman, 
travelier, farmer, or gardener, whoever brought 
a plant to notice, must have possessed botanical 
knowledge in some considerable degree, from 
Triptolemus, who introduced the culture of 
wheat 1600 years before Christ, as better food 
for man than beans and peas, by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who had studied botany, and carried the 
otato to Europe, down to our own Meriwether 
ewis, who was an excellent botanist, as well as 
a great hero, whose truly valuable present of a 
corn fit to | apes by harvest, and many excellent 
garden herbs and roots, have been neglected al- 
ready from indolence. It is scarcely more than 
40 years, since Sequeien, a physician and botanist 
of Williamsburg in Virginia, shewed us that the 
Tomato was eatable, which now every body 
_ deems necessary to keep the blood pure in sum- 
mer. Many such discoveries combined, have ren- 
dered the | heen race of men in Virginia, 

healthier and longer-lived than the last. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
TH. M. RANDOLPH. 
Peter Minor, Esq. Secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Albemarie. 


Copy of a letter from Col. Thomas M. Randolph, 
to the Secretary of the Agricultural Society 
of Albemarle. {Read May 10, 1824. } 
I have the honour to communicate to the Agri- 

cultural Society of Albemarle, a fact which has 

recently come to my knowledge, of some inter- 
est, in my judgment, to rural economy, in the 
very important point of the extirpation, without 
cost, of noxious plants from fields while under 

. A field of more than 100 acres size, in 
my farm near Charlottesville, has become very 

full of the plant sometimes called horse nettle, a 

ies of Solanum, not the Solanum Carolinense 
Michaux, for that is a perennial, and this is 
cértainly an annual plant, but a species of that 
us belonging toits division “aculeata.” The 
plant has “ aculei” like the briar, not thorns like 
the hawthorn, for it is an herb, not a shrub. 

These “aculei” cover the leaves on both sides, 


on it also. When old, they are fully as bad for 
men or horses to go among, in proportion to their 
height and strength, as any briars or thorns 
whatever. The cultivation of the field had be- 
come extremely difficult from the innumerable 
tough roots of that plant, and two crops of wheat 
had been very seriously diminished in quantity : 
indeed, for more than 20 acres reduced to less 
than the seed sown upon the same space. Last 
May, (1823) it was my deliberate opinion that 
nothing less than a thorough summer fallow, be- 
ginning in March at the latest, and repeating the 
ploughings every month, could reclaim the field 
to any use. A flock of about 100 sheep, were 
almost starved upon that extent of pasture, ard 
were removed. A sudden thought occurred that 
the sheep might eat the blossoms of the plant 
when they appeared, as they were known to be 
very fond of the fruit, which is an orange-colour- 
ed berry of the size of grape shot, very nume- 
rous anc very full of seed. ‘The plant had been 
originally propagated in the field by cattle, which 


ed worth, Further, the naturalist who ascends 
to final causes, and “‘ traces nature’s God through 
nature’s works,” is filled with admiration for the 
provident wisdom of the Great First Cause, when 
he observes that, in respect to herbivorous ani- 
mals, the time of that union intended to perpe- 
tuate their respective species, the period of ges- 
tation, and that of suckling their young, are so 
combined, that the lamb, the kid, the fawn, 
&c. may, upon quitting the nutritive fluid hither- 
to furnished by the maternal breast, browse the 
new and tender gramina in woods or in pastures— 
whereas there is no fixed and definite time for 
similar circumstances in the carnivorous tribes. 
But such considerations are foreign to my design ‘ 
I am not, in this place, to view the interesting 
family of the gramina with the eye of romance, 
poesy, or natural theology. My object simply is 
such a delineation of the principal gramineous 
plants, as will enabie the reader to remove those 
uncertainties, dispel those doubts, ard clear up 
that confusion which vague descriptions, arbitra- 





were penned upon wheat straw in Autumn, to 
make manure for a wheat fallow ; than which 
practice nothing can be more prejudicial at that 
season, when all weeds are in seed, or more bene- 
ficial in the spring months. It is difficult to se- 
parate these berries, when dug and shrivelled 
from seed wheat ; anda farm inthe county of 
Henrico, upon which the plant had never been 
seen before, shews now a considerable appear- 
ance of it, carried with wheat, from the field 
which is the subject of this communication. As 
soon as a pretty full crop of flowers appeared, the 


grass for them, the blossoms were so entirely 


ly. 
: I have the honour, &c. 
TH. M. RANDOLPH. 


cultural Society of Albemarle. 
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ful, or likely to wee yeh in husbandry. 
o. I, 
PREFATORY REMARKS. 


tion to present a concise sketch, are chiefly re- 
commended by their extensive utility. They are 
not, however, entirely destitute of charms even 
for those who seek in vegetable productions only 
brilliancy of tints, or exquisite fragrance, and 
value them solely in the ratio of the pleasures 
which they afford to the senses, or to the imagi- 
nation. ‘The gramina are for man the welcome 
harbingers of spring. They form the rich and 
soft ground of the magnificent colouring with 
which nature is then preparing to diversify the 
surface of the earth. They clothe every spot 
where the powers of spontaneous vegetation are 
yet uncontrolled, with a mantle of verdure that 
refreshes and cheers the eye, without ever fa- 
tiguing it; and some of them perfume the val- 
lies and the hills, long before the rose, the lily, 
and the magnolia yield their sweets to the vernal 
breezes. Lawns of verdant grass are the favou- 
rite scenes of those infantine sports which the 
maturity of age often envies or regrets; youth 
and love ramble with ecstatic delight through 
flowery meads, or along luxuriant fields of waving 
cerealia ; and, after death, a green sod is often 


sheep were brought back, and there: being no 


devoured, the leaves and stems not being eatable, 
that not a trace of the mischief now remains, ex- 
cept the nakedness of the surface, which is com- 
plete, for the Solanum had occupied it exclusive’ 


Peter Minor, Esq. Secretary of the Agri- 


BoTaANIcaL SKETCH of the frincifial gramina use- 


The gramineous plants, of which itis my inten- 


ry and fluctuating names, and early misconcep- 
tions, too often create. The genus and sfecice of 
any gramineous plant being once duly ascertained, 
all the useful information collected by botanical 
or agricultural writers respecting the same, may 
easily and speedily be obtained, by consulting 
their works. The sketch which I now contem- 
plate presupposes in the reader, at least, a fun- 
damental knowledge of the Linnxan system and 
of botanical nomenclature. Should some readers 
want even this, a reference to any elementary 
work on botany will, in a few minutes, render 
every thing I shall say perfectly intelligible to 
them. Such a reference, I take to be practicable 
in most cases. It will save me the trouble of re- 
peating what has been said a thousand times be- 
fore, and considerably abridge the sketch in view. 


Outlines of Gramineous plants, in general, 

There is a striking similarity in the general 
aspect of gramineous plants. Their stem, or 
trunk, assumes in botany the appellation of culm ; 
it is cylindrical, and commonly consists of tubes 
connected with one another by knots or joints 
placed at certain intervals, and of a harder sub- 
stance than the hollow parts of the culm, which 
they evidently are intended to strengthen, a 
purpose to which the cylindrical form is also pe- 
culiarly favourable. ‘The culm adheres to the 
earth by fibrous roots—wheat, rye, barley emit 
three radicles—whereas all other gramineous 
plants hitherto known, have but one. From 
these roots often arise other roots of a larger 
size, which, as they extend in length, produce 
new radicles, and new culms or stalks. Of this 
the triticum refiens (couch-grass* ) affords a re- 
markable instance. The roots of gramineous 
plants are uniformly fibrous, or hairy—if they 
sometimes assume a bulbous appearance, this 
circumstance must be ascribed to the swelling 
of their inferior joints. The number of knots 
or joints is pretty constantin each species. From 
each knot or joint arises a leaf, the lower part 
of which envelops the culm, as a sheath, open in 
the whole of its length—the upper part spread- 
ing from the culm into an undivided limb, gene- 
rally plane, though sometimes rolled on itself. 
The leaves are commonly smooth—-but in some 
cases, hairy, pubescent, &c. They are alter- 
nately situated on each side of the culm, marked 
with longitudinal and parallel veins or nerves— 
green—sometimes very broad—and at other 





* It may also afford an instance of the confu- 
sion which must necessarily arise from a mul- 
tiflicity of names given to the same filant. The 
triticum repens goes by the following names— 





placed and nurtured by the pious hand of grati 





and the calyx or flower-cup has some small ones} 


2 


tude or affection, on the humble tomb of depart- 


Sa 


couch-grass, wheat-grass, dog’s-grass, quick- 
grass, creeping-rooted, &c. &c. 
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times, so narrow as to be denominated /inear, 
setuceous, or capillary leaves. Their edges are 
pretty often furnished with small imperceptible 
points, that render them rough to the touch. 
The upper leaf invests the flowers in their 
incipient state. This leat, after the flowers have 
disengaged themselves from it, closes and be- 
comes inflated. This is very conspicuous in Pha- 
laris, (canary-grass.) Besides this covering of 
the upper leat, the fructification of the gramina 
is usually protected by two involucres—the ex- 
terior, called g/wme or calyx, vulgarly chaft 
or husk—the interior denominated corol/a—each 
commonly divided into two parts, named va/vee. 
The valves are either mutic or awnless—and 
sometimes awned or bearded. The corolla con- 
tains the sexual organs, that is, the stamina, 
and the fietil. The stamina are most often three 
in number, so that most gramineous plants belong 
to the class triandria. Many of them, however, 
belong to other classes—as will be seen after- 
wards. The anthers are oblong, forked at each 
extremity, and nearly imitating the form of an x. 


' The female organs consist in an ovarium or 


sced-bud, shaped sometimes like a cone, and 
sometimes like an egg—it is surrounded at its 
base with two small sca/es, not always visible to 
the naked eye—and surmounted by a style gene- 
rally divided into two feathery stigmas. In zea 
mutes ( Indian corn ) a plant of the class monoe- 
cia, that is, in which the stamina and the /istils 
are not contained in the same coro/ia, though on 
the same stem or cu/m, the styles are very long, 
and resemble a tutt of green silk. The fruit is 
a coriopsis, that is, a seed whose fericarp ad- 
heres to it so as to be confounded with the seed 
itself. This fruit or coriofsis, is sometimes naked, 
sometime covered with the persistent corod/a: the 
embryo is very small; it is attached to the base of 
a larger ferisherm. Between the eméryo and 
the frerisferm, is found a pulpous body, consider 
ed by some as a vifedlus, but by Jussieu as a 
cotyledon. Inthe process of germination, this 
cotyledon expands into a single leaf, sprouting 
from the ground. The thin pellicle of the fer- 
isherm in wheat yields what we call dran; the 
substance which it invests yiel s four. Flour 
contains a principle called g/uten, which chiefly 
fits it for making bread. ‘The seeds of grami- 
neous plants contain among other principles, sac- 
charine matter ; hence their distillation.—Their 
epidermis and joints yield siliceous earth—But 
these, and other considerations of a similar na- 
ture, fall within the province of chemistry—I 
return to my immediate subect. The flowers 
of gramineous plants generally form spikes of va- 
rious aspects and names—or /anic/es also differ- 
ently modified, as I shall subsequently state in 
a more particular manner. 

The above prefatory description of the Aadi- 
tus totus of gramineous plants in general will 
suffice for the present. The time of the floration 
o: each genus, &c, together with other interesting 
circumstances, will afterwards be mentioned. 

The importance and value of this vegetable 
family, are duly felt by every agriculturist. The 
sugar cane, wheat, rye, barley, maize, rice, mil- 
let, oats, guinea-grass, &c. &c. belong to that 
family, and ensure to it an honourable pre-emi- 
nence—that of usefulness. To man, and to those 
animals which he has domesticated for his ser- 
vice, or for his table, it affords wholesome and 
abundant food. From time beyond the memory 
of man, the cerea/ia have been cultivated in Eu- 
rope ; rice in Asia; maize inPeru* ; Holcus, &c. 
in Africa; millet almost every where, though 
better adapted to southern climates; sugar, a 


’ 





* It was with the fruit or grain of the Zea 
that the Virgins of the Sun frrepared the sa- 


luxury in some countries, has become a neces- 
sary in America. Distillation obtains from the 
fruit of several gramineous plants, liquors of which 
the abuse alone is to be lamented. Medicine ex- 
tracts from othersa salutary mucilage. In short, 
there scarcely exists a vegetable family so just- 
ly entitled to our attention and interest, as the 
gramineous plants. 

In my next number, I shall enter upon the 
delineation of some important genera and sfe- 
cies of this attractive family, purposely avoiding, 
in my delineations, every adventitious ornament. 

L. H. GIRARDIN. 





cred bread offered on the altars, and composed 
vinous liguore to be used on festival days. The 
seed of the Zea was also used by the Peruvi- 
ans as money. 
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ON THE DISEASE IN HORSES GENERAL- 
LY CALLED THE “ BIG HEAD.” 


Lincoln County, A.C. May 26th, 1824. 


Mr. J. S. SKINNER, 

Sir—I observed in the American Farmer of 
the 30th ult. an inquiry made “as to the cause 
of, and remedy for the disease “called Big Head 
in horses :” also a request that “ a description 
of che disease and its symptoms” should be fur- 
nished. 

As to the cause of that malady, I cannot pre- 
sume to give an opinion about it. It would be 
mere speculation and theory without any cer- 
tainty. 

Neither am I certain that I can recommend 

ny thing which will incontestably be a “re- 
medy.” But as the mode of treatment, or rather 
the operation, which I have observed to be the 
most successful, is extremely simple; as it is 
attended with very little trouble and no dan- 
ger; and may, and in my opinion will, in many 
instances, perform an entire cure ; I will, there- 
fore, communicate it to you. 

In the first place, I will describe the disorder 
as it has fallen under my own observation, as 
well as I can now recollect it ; for it has been a 
number of years since I was conversant with in 
stances of the kind, and whilst I was a boy. 
About twelve or fourteen years since, it was very 
prevalent in this part of the country, but is now 
rarely heard of, 

Young horses seem to be more liable to this 
disease than older ones. The disorder does not 
appear to be contagious, yet when it commences 
in a large stock of horses many of them are apt 
to be affected before it is eradicated; and 
horses brought from a distance to supply the 
place of those which die, or become useless, 
are equally subject to the complaint, as those 
which have been longer exposed to the compass 
of its influence. It is generally slow and tardy 
in its operations, both with regard to the subjects 
attacked by it, and in attacking others: and in 
this way will remain on the same premises for 
several years. 

The first appearance of the disease, is gene- 
rally, perhaps always, an enlargement of the 
part of the head between the eye and nostril, 
and on both sides. This unnatural bulk conti- 
nues to increase in size; in some subjects with 
greater, and in others with less rapidity. After 
the horse has been for some time affected 
in this way, the under jaw also begins to exhi- 
bit appearances of a like growth and distention, 
—and I have sometimes known it even exceed 
the other in the rapidity of its increase. The 
subject in some instances at an earlier, and in 

thers at a later period of the disease, begins 





to languish and lose his activity and his strength ; 
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the joints grow stiff and unshapely, and the back 
becomes weak and unelastick ; until at length 
he dies, or, as is more frequent, a period is put 
to his protracted life by his owner, to relieve 
him from his hopeless sufferings. 

Ihave examined the skeletons of several hor- 
ses which had died with this disorder. The 
bones of the head, particularly of the jaws, 
were hoved up and distended. The surface of 
the bone, with regard to its solidity and consis- 
tence, exhibited a natural appearance, but when 
broken open, the inner part was distended and 
uncompact, and resembled a dry honey-comb or 
pumice stone. The tooth is composed, as me- 
dical men say, of three parts viz:—Ist, the 
enamel, or outer hard covering—2d, the done 
nrofier, which is entirely govered with the enamel 
down to the gums, and is then inserted into the 
‘awbone, and with regard to the degree of hard- 
ness and consistency, much resembles other bones 
of the system—and 3d, the nerve, which passes 
into the tooth, and nourishes it. Now inthe skele- 
tons of horses which have died with the Big Head 
or Growing Head, I have seen all the bone pro- 
per part of the tooth, so much affected as to lose 
all resemblance to that part in sound teeth. I 
have observed it exhibit the same appearance 
and consistence, the same unnatural distention 
and want of solidity so conspicuous in the bones 
of the jaw—from which indeed, the outlines of 
that part of it inserted in the jaw, could scarcely 
be distinguished; they had become so commin-~- 
gled, and had been operated upon, and vitiated 
by the disease, so much in the same manner. 

Some of the bones in other parts of the sys- 
tem appeared likewise to be affected. Those of 
the fore and hind legs, were perceptibly vitiated, 
and some of the joints of the back bone exhibit- 
ed like appearances. 

Having thus given a description of the Cisease, 
as well as my recollection serves me, I will pro- 
ceed to point out the mode of treatment which 
I consider its remedy. 

It is unnecessary to describe the different 
modes practised by those who profess to cure 
the complaint, and who, no doubt, have some 
confidence in the efficacy of their prescriptions. 
I have known none of them succeed well. At 
the time whenthe complaint prevailed in this re- 
gion, my father lost many horses by it. He 
made use of numerous applications, and tried 
many experiments,—fomented the head—ex- 
tracted the teeth—trepanned the parts affected— 
burnt with a hot iron, and inserted setons or 
rowels, but was unsuccessful in every way, un- 
til the method which I am about to recommend 
was adopted, It was suggested to him, if I am 
not mistaken, by a traveller and a stranger. 

From that time, his horses which were dis- 
eased recovered, and those which were after- 
wards taken were also cured, and at length the 
malady disappeared. 

The remedy is nothing more than as follows— 

Take a piece of bar iron—have it formed inte 
the shape of a chisel, about two inches wide. 
Let it be about as sharp as chisels usually are 
when purchased from the store, or as a falling 
axe is when finished at the shop, and before it is 
ground. Heat tnis in a fire until it is quite red— 
a blacksmith’s fire is best, because most conve- 
nient. 

Search out a gristle or ligament which extends 
from near the eye of a horse to near his nostril, 
This ligament is easily discoverable—for in any 
horse it is as !arge as a lady’s little finger, and in 
some larger thanthe thumbof adandy. Apply 
che edge of the heated iron across this ligament, 
snout midway between the eye and nostril, and 
sever it by burning ev'irely in two, to the bone, 
This must be done on both sides of the head. 
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Let the wound then do for itself. If flies 
should have access to it, and blow it, and mag- 
gots ensue—this will do no injury. ‘The severed 
ligature should be prevented from re-uniting 
again too readily, and the irritated and sunpura- 
ting state of the wound may be advantageous ; 
and having kept open and sore for some time, it 
will heal of itself. 

If the disease has not advanced far in its pro- 
gress, the head will now gradually, and se slow- 
ly as to be scarce perceptible, shrink to its natu- 
ral dimensions. Where it has advanced further, 
the horse may still become serviceabic, but the 
head may never entirely regain its natural shape. 

And there are, of course, stages of the dis- 
case in which no remedy will be effectual. 

I am aware, Sir, thag where a distemper has 
accomplished its ravages and spent its force, that 
however malignant and deadly it may have been, 
generally in its progress, yet that at this period, 
some subjects will begin to withstand it, and 
will recover from its attacks even without the 
application ofany remedy. ‘This may have been 
the case with regard to the cure I have suggest- 
ed; and I am far from holding it out as a certain 
and effectual specifick for the disorder. But 
since the experiment is one easily made, and Ido 
assure you is attended with no danger, ! hope 
those who have applied to you for information 
on this subject will give it a trial, and communi- 
cate to you the result. 

And with the best wishes for their success and 
your welfare, 

I an, sir, 
Respectfully your's, 
JOHN F. BREVARD. 
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Domestic Economy. 





FROM COBBETT’S COTTAGE ECONOMY. 


BREAD MAKING. 


91. Before I dismiss, however, this subject, let 
me say a word or two to those persons, who do 
not come under the denomination of labourers. 
In London, or in any very large town, where the 
space is so confined, and where the proper fuel 
is not handily to be come at and stored for use, 
to bake your own bread may be attended with too 
much difficulty ; but in all other situations there 
appears to me to be hardly any excuse for not 
baking bread at home. If the family consist of 
twelve or fourteen persons, the money actually 
saved in this way (even at present prices) would 
be little short of from twenty to thirty pounds a 
year. At the utmost here is only the time of one 
woman occupied, one day in the week. Now 
mind, here are twenty-five pounds to be employ- 
ed in some way different from that of giving it 
toa baker. If you add five of these pounds toa 
woman’s wages. Is not that full as well employ- 
ed as giving it in wages tothe baker’s men ? Is it 
not better employed for you ; and is it not better 
employed for the community? It is very cer- 
tain, that, if the practice were as prevalent as I 
could wish, there would be a large deduction 
from the regular baking population ; but would 
there be any harm if less alum were imported 
into England, and if some ot those youths were 
left at the plough who are now bound in appren- 
ticeship to learn the art and mystery of doing 
that which every girl in the kingdom ought to 
be taught to do by her mother? It ought to be 


a maxim with every master and every mistress, 
never to employ another to do, that which can 
be done as well by their own servants. The more 
of their money that is retained in the hands of 
their own people the better it is for them alto- 


pleased with the refiection that there isa great 
mass of skill and ability under his own roof. He 
feels stronger and more independent on this ac- 
count, all pecuniary advantage out of the ques- 
tion. It is impossible to conceive any thing more 
contemptible than a crowd of men and women 
living together in a house and consta»,tly looking 
out of it for people to bring them food and drink, 
and to fetch their garments to and fro. Such a 
crowd resemble a nest of unfledged birds, abso- 
lutely dependent for their very existence on the 
activity and success of the old ones. 

92. Yet, onmen go from year to year in this 
state of wretched dependence, even when they 
have all the means of living within themselves, 
which is certainly the happiest state of life that 
any one can enjoy. It may be asked, where is the 
mill to be found ; where isthe wheat to be got? 
The answer is, where is there not a mill; where 
is there nota market? They are every where, 
and the difficulty is to discover what can be the 
particular attractions contained in that luminous 
eg a baker’s half-yearly bill. 

93. ith regard to the mill, in speaking of 
families of any considerable number of persons, 
the mill has, with me, been more than once a 
subject of observation in print. I for a good 
while expericnced the great inconvenience and 
expense of sending my wheat and other grain 
to be ground at a mill. This expense, in case of 
a considerable family, living at only a mile from 
a mill is something ; but the inconvenience and 
uncertainty are great, In my “ Year’s residence 
in America,” from paragraphs 1051 and onwards, 
I give an account of a horse-mill, which I had in 
my farm-yard ; and I showed, I think very clear- 
ly, that corn could be ground cheaper in this way 
than by wind or water, and that it would answer 
well to grind for sale in this way as well as for 
home use. Since my return to England I have 
seen a mill, erected in consequence of what the 
owner had read in my book. This mill belongs 
to a small farmer, who, when he cannot work on 
his land with his horses, or, in the season when 
he has little for them to do, grinds wheat, sells 
the flour ; and he takes in grist to grind, as other 
millers do. This mill goes with three small hor- 
ses; but what I would recommend to gentlemen 
with considerable families, or to farmers, is a 
mill such as I myself have at present. 

94, With this mill, turned by a man and a stout 
boy, I can grind six bushels of wheat in a day, 
and dress the flour. The grinding of six bushels 
of wheat at nine pence a bushel comes to four 
and sixpence, which pays the man and the boy, 
supposing them (which is not and seldom can be 
the case) to be hired for the express purpose, out 
of the street. With the same mill you grind 
meat for your pigs ; and of this you will get 
eight or ten bushels ground in a day. You have 
no trouble about sending to the mill; you are 
sure to have your own wheat; for, strange as it 
may seem, I used to find that I sent white Essex 
wheat to the mill, and that it brought me flour 
from very coarse red wheat. There is no ac- 
counting for this, except by supposing that wind 
and water power has something in it to change 
the very nature of the grain; as, when I came 
to grind by horses, such as the wheat went into 
the hopper, so the flour came out into the bin. 

95. But mine now is only on the petty scale 
of providing for a dozen of persons and a small lot 
of pigs. For a farm-house, or a gentleman’s 
house in the country, where there would be 
room to have a walk fora horse, you might take 
the labour from the men, clap any little horse, po- 
ney or even ass to the wheel ; and he would grind 
off eight or ten bushels of wheat in a day, and both 
he and you would have the thanks of your men 





Besides, a man of a right mind must be 


gether. 





into the bargain. 
~~ 0 


96. ‘The -cost of this mill is twenty pounds. 
Che Dresser is four more; the horse path and 
wheel might, possibly, be four or five more ; and 
I am very certain that to any farmer living at a 
mile from a mill (and that is less than the ave- 
rage distance perhaps ;) having twelve persons 
in family ; having forty pigs to feed and twenty 
hogs to fatten, the savings of such a mill would 
pay the whole expenses of it the very first y, ar. 
Such a farmer cannot send less than fifty tis.es 
a year tothe mill. Think of that, in the first 
place! The elements are not always propitious. 
Sometimes the water fails, and sometimes the 
wind. Many a farmer’s wife has been tempted 
to vent her spleen on both. At best there must 
be horse and man or boy, and, perhaps cart, to go 
to the mill; and that, too, observe, in all weath- 
ers, and in the harvest as well as at other times 
of the year. The case is one of imperious ne- 
cessity: neither floods, nor droughts, nor storms, 
nor calms will allay the cravings of the kitchen, 
nor quiet the clamorous uproar of the stye. Go, 
somebody must, to some place or other, and back 
they must come with flour and with meal. One 
summer many persons came down the country 
more than fifty miles to a mill that I knew in 
Pennsylvania ; and I have known farmers in Eng- 
land, carry their grist more than fifteen miles 
to be ground, It is surprising that, under these 
circumstances, hand-mills and horse-mills, should 
not, long ago, have become of more general use ; 
especially when one considers that the labour, in 
this case, would cost the farmer next to nothing. 
To grind would be the work of a wet day. There 
isno farmer, who does not, at least fifty days in 
every year, exclaim, when he gets up in the 
morning, ‘* What shall I set them at to-day '” If 
he had a mill, he would make them pull off their 
shoes, sweep all out clean, winnow up some corn 
if he had it not already done, and grind and 
dress, and have every thing in order. No scold- 
ing within doors about the grist; no squeaking 
in the stye ; no boy sent off in the rain to the mil}. 
97. But, there is one advantage which I have 
not yet mentioned, and which is the greatest of all ; 
namely, that you would have the power of supply- 
ing your married labourers, your blacksmiths’ 
men sometimes, your wheelwrights’ men at other 
times ; and, indeed, the greater part of the per- 
sons that you employed, with good flour, instead 
of their going to purchase this flour, after it had 
assed through the hands of a Corn Merchant, a 
Miller, a Flour Merchant, and a Huckster, every 
one of whom, does and must, have a profit out of 
the flour, arising from wheat grown upon, and 
sent away from your very farm! I used to let all 
my people have flour at the same price that they 
would otherwise have been compelled to give for 
worse flour. very farmer will understand me 
when I say, that he ought to pay for nothing in 
money, which he can pay for in any thing but 
money. Their maxim is to keepthe money that 
they take as long as they can. Now here is a 
most effectual way of putting that maxim in prac- 
tice toa very great extent. Farmers know well 
that it is the Saturday night which empties their 
pockets; and here is the means of cutting off a 
good half of the Saturday night. The men have 
better flour for the same money, and still the 
farmer keeps at home those profits which would 
go to the maintaining of the dealers in wheat 
and in flour. 
98. The maker of my little millis Mr. Hr, 
of Oxford-street. The expense is what I have 
stated it to be. I, with my small establishment, 
find the thing convenient and advantageous ; what 
then must it be toa gentleman in the country, 
who has room and horses, and a considerable 
family to provide for. The dresser is so contri- 





ved as to given, at once, a meal of four degrees 
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of fineness ; sothat, for certain purposes, you may 


—— 











take the very finest ; and indeed you may have 
your flour, and your bread of course, of what 


degree of fineness you please. : 

99, In concluding this part of my treatise, I 
cannot help expressing my hope of being instru- 
mental in inducing a part of the labourers at any 
rate, to bake their own bread; and, above all 
things, to abandon the use of “ Ireland’s /azy 
root.” Nevertheless, so extensive is the er- 
roneous opinion relative to this villanous root, 


that I really began to despair of all hope of 


checking its cultivation and use, till I saw the de- 
claration, which Mr. WaKEFIELD had the good 
sense and the spirit to make before the “* Agri- 
cultural Committee.” Be it observed, too, that 


Mr. WAKEFIELD had, himself, made a survey of 


the state of Ireland. What he saw there did not 
encourage him, doubtless, to be an advocate for 
the growing of this root of wretchedness. It is 
an undeniable fact, that in the proportion that 
this root isin use, as a substitute for bread, the 
people are wretched; the reasons for which I 
have explained and inforced, a hundred times 
over. r. WiLLiaAmM Hawnine told the Com- 
mittee that the labourers in his part of Somer- 
setshire were ** almost wholly supplied with pota- 
“toes, breakfast and dinner, brought them in the 
“ fields and nothing but potatoes; and that they 
“ used, in better times, to get a certain portion of 
“bacon and cheese, which on account of their 
“ poverty, they do not eat now.” It is impossible 
that men can be contented in such a state of 
things: it is unjust to desire them to be content- 
ed: it is a state of misery and degradation to 
which no part of any community can have any 
shew of right to reduce another part: men so 
degraded have no protection; and it is disgrace 
to form part of a community to which they be- 
long. ‘This degradation has been occasioned by 
a silent change in the value of the country. 
This has purloined the wages of the labourer ; 
it has reduced him by degrees to house] with the 
spider and the bat and to feed with the pig. It 
has changed the habits, and in a great measure, 
the character, of the people. The sins of this 
terrible system are enormous and undescribable ; 
but, thank God! they seem to be approaching to 
theirend'! Money is resuming its value, labour is 
recovering its price ; let us hope that the wretch- 
ed potato is disappearing, and that we shall, once 
more, see the knife in the labourer’s hand, and 
the loaf upon his board. 

100, In my next number I shall treat of the 
keeping of cows. I have said that I will teach 
the cottagers how to keep a cow all the year 
round, upon the produce of a quarter of an acre, 
or, in other words, forty rod, of land; and, in 
my next, I will make good my promise. 


—>) a 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE RESTORA- 
TION AND PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 
DEBILITY. 

Debility, is that feeble state of life in which 
the vital functions are languidly performed ; when 
the mind loses its cheerfulness and vivacity ; when 
the limbs are tottering with weakness, and the 
digestive faculty is impaired. 

his complaint, which at present is so preva- 
lent, even in the bloom of life, and amongst those 
who ought to form the most vigorous and robust 
part of a nation, may arise from a great variety of 
causes, of which the following are the principal : 
1. Descent from enfeebled parents ; 2. Changes 
in the admixture, and component parts of the 
surrounding atmosphere; 3. A sedentary and 
indolent mode of life; 4. Immoderate sleep ; 
or, ina still more hurtful degree, want of the 


less disturbed rest than those in perfect health 
and vigour, 


“reat exertions either of mind or body; 6. The 
unnecessary and imprudent use of medicines ; 
lastly, the almost total disuse, and exclusfon of 
gymnastic exercise, and the general introduction 
of sedentary games, the effect of which creates 
an almost universal apathy to every pursuit that 
requires exertion. 

Debility is the source of numerous disorders, 
such as spasms, palsy, violent evacuations, he- 
morrhages, putrid and nervous fevers, fainting 
fits, and apparent death. 

The means emploved for the preserving and 
maintaining feeble life (says Dr. Struve in his 
Asthenology,) are as various as the causes on 


it is generally accompanied. The first object 
that claims the attention of persons in this state, 
is warmth ; the external application of which 
ought to be proportioned to the temperature of 
the body, and gradually augmented, accordingly 
as the natural warmth of the individual increas- 
es. If duly applied, gentle heat possesses both 
stimulating and strengthening properties, dy 
which the activity of the vital principle is ex- 
cited and supported. The communication of 
warmth may be considerably facilitated by the 
use of the éefid or warm bath, of which we have 
already spoken. 


spect much depends on their previous habits and 
modes of life. If they carefully attend to the 
peculiarities of their constitution, and observe 
whatever is to them salutary or hurtful, they may 
prolong their lives for a considerable time ; pro- 


knowledge and experience. 


be the best means of accomplishing the most sa- 
lutary end. 


hardened ;—the transition toa severer and more 
invigorating course of life must be so progres- 


any disagreeable restraint; and this method 
should likewise be continued for a sufficient 


return to his former debilitating habits. 
Such invalids should eat only avery small pro- 


is least stimulating, together with a due quantity 
of the most nutricious vegetables. They may 
also partake of small portions of flesh broth, 
thickened with sufficient bread, rice, &c. to ren- 
der it more nourishing and less flatulent; but 
they ought to abstain from fat, and milk, unless 
the latter be given immediately after it is drawn 
trom the cow. 


aliment, such as eggs, nourishing soups, salop, 


date their whole dress to the climate, and chan- 


Individuals, in this state, require longer and 





necessary portion of sleep and repose ; 5. Too) 


their habits and strength, will greatly promote | 





bean-straw, till seed-time commences 
Spring ; and afterwards hay. 


that desirable object ; likewise the tepid bath ; 
a clean, and not too soft couch; an airy, healthy, 
and capacious apartment; but particularly a 
calm and composed mind ; which last possessesa 
most powerful influence in preserving health and 
life ; for, twithout tranquillity, all other means 
will be ineffectual.—[ Zegg’s Book of Utility. 


—< 0 
IMPORTANCE OF STRAW IN HUSBANDRY. 





Rules for feeding Horses with Straw. 


In regard to horses, they seldom get any hay 
for three months in winter ; but with straw and 


which it depends, and the disorders with which|the corn, which must always be given them, 


whether they get straw or hay, they not only 
plough three-fourths of an English acre per day, 
or work from seven to eight hours at other la- 
bour, but are actually full of flesh and vigour 
when sowing commences. They must, howe- 


ver, have hay instead of straw, when the severe — 


labour of Spring takes place. 

When, therefore, farmer’s horses are so much 
reduced in condition as to be unable to go through 
the severe labour of Spring, it is owing to their 
not having got a sufficient quantity of corn. 
Peas and bean-straw certainly make the best fod- 
der, when not injured by rain; but if that kind 


The next, and one of the most important ob-|jof straw is damaged in harvest, white straw is 
jects to debilitated persons, is diet ; in which re-|to be preferred. 


Rules for feeding Sheep with Straw. 
There is no food of which sheep are fonder 
than peas-straw. The soil of the pastoral dis- 
tricts in Scotland, being rarely of a kind calcula- 


vided their conduct be guided by the necessary{ted for peas, any extensive cultivation of that 
In short, to guard|grain is impracticable; but where circumstan- 
against excess, and pursue a middle course, will|ces are favourable to that crop, peas ought to be 
cultivated, were it merely 


or the straw, as it 
would enable the store-farmers to carry on their 


Debilitated persons ought to be imperceptibly |system of sheep-farming with much more advan- 
tage. 
in other districts. 
sive, that the convalescent be not subjected to/that for ewes at yeaning-time, lentil-hay is better 
than tare-hay or even peas-haulm. 


Indeed, the same plan might be advisable 
It might be proper to add, 





length of time, during which he ought never to] Miscellaneous Rules and Observations regarding 


the Consumption of Straw. 
On turnip farms in Scotland, it is the usual 


portion of animal food, namely, white meat, which practice to feed horses till March, where the la- 
bour is not severe, and cows through tle winter, 


with oat-straw, whilst the fattening and straw- 
yard cattle get the straw of wheat and barley. 
If any peas or beans be cultivated on the farm, 
that straw being given to the horses, a part of 
the oat-straw may be left for the fattening and 
straw-yard cattle. Upon turnip farms it is net 
thought profitable to cut the greater part of the 


If solid food cannot be allowed, or if it irritate|clovers for hay. These are usually eaten by 
the stomach, recourse must be had to gelatinous sheep, and no more hay saved, than what may 
serve the horses, cows, and fattening stock, foi 
barley broth, shell-fish, &c. 5 which, if taken injeight or ten weeks immediately before grass, 
small quantities, are exceedingly strengthening.—| with a small quantity occasionally given to the 
Persons of this description ought to accommo- sheep fed on turnips. 


The expense of feeding even the horses alone, 


ges of the weather; they should at all times|for eight months, on hay, would be more that a 
endeavour to procure a middle temperature be-jfarmer can well afford ; at the same time it is a 
tween cold and heat ; for instance from 60 to 65° of 
Fahrenheit’s scale. Woollen clothing is, in this|horses in the early part of winter ; then peas or 
respect, far preferable to fur; as the latter heats 
the body, and increases perspiration. Flannel, 
if worn next the skin, will preserve the human 
frame in a more equal temperature than is at- 
tainable by any other substance ; and at the same 
time protect it from the hurtful influence of the 
two extremes. 


rule with the best tarmers, to give hay to their 


in the 


Straw keeps much better unthrashed, in a 


large stack, than ina barn. Straw in general, 
more especially white straw, is found to lose its 
value as fodder, in whatever way it may be kept, 
after the sharp dry breezes of the spring months 
have set in, 


It isa general rule, that straw. when intended 


Labour and exercise, adapted to/to be used as food for stock, should be given, as 
speedily as possible after it is thrashed. The 
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thrashiag separates and exposes it so much, that 
if kept long, it is, comparatively speaking, of 
little value as fodder. Lisle, an intelligent wri- 
ter on agriculture, and a practical farmer, states, 
that he found cows did not eat straw so well on a 
Monday morning, as they did the rest of the 
week, because the straw was not fresh from the 
flail. Straw, therefore, should be constantly 
made use of, as soon after it is thrashed as possi- 
bie ; tor by keeping, becomes either musty, or too 
dry, and cattle do not eat it, nor thrive on it so 
well. It cannot be doubted that air has a very 
injurious effect upon all kinds of fodder, and the 
more it can be kept from the influence of the 
sun and the atmosphere, so much the better. It 
is seldom given as fodder, unless to straw-yard 
cattle, after the month of March. 

When clover is sown with grain crops, the clo- 
ver has often arrived at such a length, as to mix 
with the straw in cutting the crop. This cer- 
tainly improves the straw in good harvests; but 
as little clover as possible should be cut with the 
straw, as it makes it very difficult to secure the 
crop, unless it be left upon the ground for several 
days, 

Straw as afifilicable to Litter. 

Straw when mixed with the dung and the urine 
of cattle, horses, &c. &c. is a rich and excellent 
manure ; but even alone, when ploughed in or 
decomposed by pure simple water, it is of use. 
All the various sorts of straw answer the pur- 
poses of litter. Some farmers contend, that rye 
straw is the best litter ; others prefer the straw 
of wheat, which absorbs, it is said, so much urine 
and moisture, that a cart of wheat straw is sup- 
posed — in value to three carts of well-made 
dung. In England, the straw of peas and beans 
is extremely valuable, forming, it is said, when 


well broken by thrashing, a desirable litter for!experienced farmers to keep in reserve a consi- 


working horses, hogs, and other stock ; but in 
Scotland, it is never used as litter, unless it has 
spoiled by bad management, or a most unseason- 
able season in harvest, as its feeding properties 





|tain for it, or that of the dung that could be made 


from it, as the kind used for thatch is seldom 
used as fodder. Where economy must be attend- 
ed to in the building of cottages, straw is taken 
as the least costly material; but in these days, 
when manure is so extremely valuable, as little 
straw as possible should be spared for other 
purposes. 

The durability of a thatched roof is likewise 
maintained. A good coat of thatch will need 
very little repair during an ordinary lease. But 
care must be taken that the straw is very clean 
thrashed. If it is not, the grain left will soon 
spring, and introduce putrefaction, and encourage 
vermin. The thrashing mill renders straw less 
+ oe thatch than when it is thrashed by the 
ail. 

In Somersetshire, wheat is seldom thrashed 
with the straw, but the ears are cut off, and the 
straw, bound in sheaves, and tied very tight is 
used for thatching. 

es 
; Miscellaneous uses of Straw. 

It is well known that various articles are ma- 
nufactured from straw, such as bonnets, und 
other ornaments for the ladies. Even in the re- 
mote County of Caithness, the straw manufacture 
is carried on. The straw is prepared in London, 
and the plait is returned to that market. Straw- 
plaiting is the principal manufacture in Bedford- 
shire. The quantity thus used is very conside- 
rable, and it furmshes employment for numbers 
of persons who might otherwise with difficulty 
find the means of subsistence. 

In some districts straw mixed with clay is used 
for building the walls of houses or gardens, and 
with the same mixtu:e for the roofs of houses, 
instead of the common mode of thatchi:g. 

In districts on the sea shore, it is common for 


derable proportion of their wheat or barley- 
straw, and‘to make it intoa dung-hill, alternately 
with the sea-ware, sfratum ufion stratum, till 
both are exhausted. This is an excellent plan, 





are there so well known. Littering is of use, not 
only for converting straw into marure, but for 
keeping the animals warm and dry. In fact, cat- 
tle cannot de soiled on clover, or fed on turnips, 
without abundance of litter. 

There are four modes of converting straw into 


where the sea-weed cannot be immediately ap- 
‘plied ; but it is the best system to plough it in 
‘when obtained 

Near Gloucester great quantities of bean-haulm 
as well as common straw, are bought up at a pot- 
ash manufactory, and burnt for the ashes. 


dung, by littering stock :—1. In stalls or stables;' Straw is also used for stuffing beds. For that 
2. In hammels ; 3. In fold-yards ; and 4. In open purpose, the chaff of oats is found to be a mate- 
folds, where sheep are littered with straw. ‘rial not much inferior to ordinary feathers; and 
The quantity of dung produced from a given being so much cheaper, chaff beds are almost 
quantity of straw, depends a good deal upon the universally used by the lower orders in Scotland. 
kind of straw that is used (as some kinds absorb Another purpose to which straw is applied, is 
much more moisture than others), and upon the that of packing ; and it is proper to observe, that 
degree of care employed in preparing the dung. the quantity used in packing china and stone- 
Speaking generally, the original weight of straw ware, inthe districts where these manufactories 
may be tripled, if the manufacturing process be | prevail, as in Staffordshire, is found to be a seri- 
properly conducted, and the dung applied to the ous injury to the farmer. 
ni before its powers are lessened or ex-| The most recent discovery, connected with 
hausted. The quantity of dung which may be any straw produc*ion, is that of the Rev. James 
made from an acre, especially if the dung arising! Hall, who has ascertained that every bean-stalk, 
from clover, turnips, and hay, consumed on a according to its size, contains from 20 to 35 fila- 


farm, is included in the general stock, will be 
something more than four tons; consequently 
any farm of decent soil may be manured at the 
rate of 12 tons per acre, every third year, from 
its own produce, provided the corn crops are 
cut with accuracy, and the straw manufactured 


ments, which are of a nature among the strongest, 
and most durable hitherto discovered. He cal- 
culates that on an average, there are about 200 lbs, 


weight of such filaments on an acre, capable of, 


—— 


June 18, 1824. 
colour of which, attracted my attention, which 
induced me to enquire the process of dying; the 
information | received was, to cut the end off of 
the largest pumpkin that could be obtained, the 
seed only taken out, the yarn put in, and as 
much poak berry juice poured on as the pump- 
kin will hold, which should be set away in a 
warm place, the yarn freq{ently opened, and 
in about nine days, it produces a permanent and 
brilliant lilac or crimson colour; it is to be 
washed out in soapsuds. I am indaced to make 
this communication, thinking it might be desira- 
ble to some of your readers. And I have ne 
doubt the chemist might extract from the mate- 
— useful dye for manufacturing on a large 
scale. 


With respect, I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 





Jeffereon.on, Culpenfer, ~ 
May 8th, 1824. 


-——Die= 
LITERARY. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing a new 
Periodical work in New York, which from 
its objects as well as the known acquirements 
and talents of the Editor, we do not hesitate 
.to believe will be highly worthy of publick 
*patronage. The plan and terms of the work, 
and the views of the Editor will be clearly un- 
derstood by the following exposition. Sub- 
scriptions will be received with pleasure by 
the Editor of the American Farmer. 





Mechanic’s and Manufacturer’s Magazine. A 
Monthly Journal, devoted to the Arts and Trades 
of the United States. Edited by John Griscom, 
Professor of Mechanical Philosophy and Chem- 
istry, in the New York Institution, author of 
“A Ve rin Europe,” &c. &c. 

The resent Proposal originates in a belief, 
which has for a long time impressed the Editor’s 
nind, that a Journat, devoted chiefly to the 
practical arts in this country, might be rendered 

minently useful. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained, with 
respect to the policy of encouraging, by statuto- 
ry regulations and import duties, the manufac- 
turing industry of the United States, it cannot 
be doubted, that both the useful and the elegant 
arts will continue so increase amongst us; and 
it must be the wish of every one who is friend- 
ly to the prosperity of America, that the true 
science and enlightened skill of the country, 
may keep pace with its population ;—that no en- 
terprise, compatible with general good, and 
founded upon judicious and patriotic motives, 
should fail, for want of that nrtelligence which 
is the life of success in all such undertakings. 

The utility of Journals and Magazines, bring- 
ing with them, at stated periods, important and 
well selected information, and furnishing an ac- 
count of the latest discoveries in the arts, is in- 
cemtestible. Those countries which have attain- 
ed to the highest degree of eminence and su- 
periority in all that commands admiration in the 
workshop and manufactory, are distinguished for 
the number and variety of these literary vehi 


keing applied to various useful purposes, where!<les of science and the arts. Almost every de- 


durability and stength, rather than fineness and; 





into dung, in a husbandman-like manner. delicacy, are required. 
Straw, ae afifilicable to Thatching. —— 0 
For many ages straw was the common mate- A NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN THE ART 
rial for roofing farma buildings and cottages, and | OF DYING—WITH CHEAP MATERIALS. 
was formerly made use of even intowns. The, — 





rtment of society has its Magazine. Scholars, 

hilosophers, Physicians, Lawyers, Agricultu- 
rists, and Divines, have their Journals, from 
which they obtain information suited to their 
respective wants. But there is not, as far as 
the Editor is informed, any publication in his 
country, particularly devoted to artizans and 





expense of a thatched roof is not great, in so far! Sir 


as respects labour ; an! the value of the straw 


mechanics,—to that portion of our citizens on 


In the course of last autumn, I accidently met whom every class of society is dependent for 
‘js, to the grower, either the price he could ob- with some yarn in a family, of humble life, — most essential comforts, amd who constitute 
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so large a proportion of the numbers, strength, 
and influence of the nation. ; 

To supply this want, and to encourage among 
this class of our busy population, a taste for 
scientific inquiry, and habits of observation, are 
objects which the Editor has more immediately 
in view. His publication will not consist so much 
of learned essays on abstract principles of sci- 
ence, (which is the case with most of the philo- 
sophical journals of the present day,) as of pre- 
cepts and details adapted to the capacity of com- 
mon readers. For this purpose he will avail 
himself, not only of the various fugitive notices 
of useful discoveries in our own country, but of 
the Scientitic Journals of Great Britain, France, 
and other parts of the European Continent, 
With the most useful, as well as the most popu- 
lar of these Foreign Journals, he is already fa- 
miliar, and the means are secured of receiving 
such others as may contribute to the objects in 
view. Whatever relates to the real progress of 
the arts, and to the interests of American ar- 
tizans and manufacturers, such as accounts of 
all new discoveries and inventions, economical 
processes, practical applications of the physi- 
cal sciences, abridgment of labour, domestic 
receipts, &c. will come fully within the ye 
of the proposed Magazine. To these will be 
added specifications of the most useful patents, 
both of our own, and of foreign countries, thus 
giving to the work the advantages of the “ Re- 

ertory of Arts,” a monthly Journal, long esta- 
Blished in the British metropolis, and extensive- 
ly read by practical men. Space will be afford- 
ed for Biographical Sketches of eminent me- 
chanics and engineers, and, if the work receive 
adequate encouragement, portraits, plans, and 
illustrative drawings, will also be found in its 
pages. 

Original communications on the practical arts, 
will at all times receive an attention proportion- 
ate to their merits. 

Subordinate to the primary objects of this 
Journal, as above stated, will be another of 
acknowledged importance, and which will re- 
ceive all the attention which space and opportu- 
nity afford. This is the subject of literary and 
benevolent institutions. Under the first of these 
heads may be comprised, notices of improved 
modes of teaching,—of foreign schools and in- 
stitutions, distinguished for the excellence of their 
systems,—of useful school books, treatises on 
particular branches of learning, and on the mor- 
al government of children, and such other col- 
lateral topics as will tend to enhance, in the 

ublic estimation, the importance of the most 
improved methods of communicating instruction 
to youth. 

A detail of the establishment and progress of 
other benificent institutions, such as Hospitals, 
Houses of Industry, Penitentiaries, &c. can 
hardly fail, it is presumed, to spread informa- 
tion that may be of service to the cause of hu- 
manity in our rapidly improving country. 

A monthly Journal, limited to objects of this 
nature, will not, as the Editor believes, essen- 
tially interfere with any known periodical work 
in the United States. To those of established 
utility, already in circulation, he wishes every 
success; and more especially to the American 
Journal of Science, edited by Professer Silliman, 
a publication which is doing much for the cre- 
dit of American science, both at home and 
abroad. 

With those particular objects in view, it will 
be the Editor’s aim to render this Magazine 
an instructive and useful companion, and wor- 
thy of a place, when bound into volumes, among 
books of practical and useful reference. 

Such an enterprise as this is not to be encoun- 








—— ——— 


tered without a tolerable assurance of adequate 
support. Its commencement must therefore de. 
pend upon the indications of the subscription 
list, after due time has been afforded for ascer- 
taining its probable amount. 


CONDITIONS. 


1. Tobe delivered to Subscribers in monthly 
numbers, making a volume every six months, 
each to contain about 400 pages, in double 
columns, 

2. Price to Subscribefs, $5 per annum, paya- 
ble in advance. 


——D ) 
New York, June 2. 
TROTTING.—Last Monday’s Evening Post 
contained an account of an extraordinary trot- 
ting match on Sunbury Common, (Eng.) in har- 
ness. Mr. Giles trotted his mare 28 miles in 
the short space of one hour and 57 seconds, which 
is said to be unparalleled, and that there is po- 
thing like it on the record. But let us see how 
it compares with the match between Mr. So- 
merindike’s horse Topgallant and Mr. Coster’s 
mare Betsey Baker, who were matched for one 
thousand dollars aside, to trot three miles in 
harness, on the Jamaica road. ‘They started 
og ee at one o’clock, the horse drove by 
Mr. Purdy, and the Mare by Mr. Howard. The 
horse had the advantage in starting, as he came 
up hard in hand, and with fine action, a little 
ahead of the mare. The word was given to start, 
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here than occurred the present week.—The 
Mercury stood on Sunday, and the following 
days, when the thermometer was placed in a cool 
current of air, at 89°; on Monday 94°; Tues- 
day, 98°; Wednesday, 903° ; Thursday, 67° ; 
Friday, 62°, making a difference in 48 hours, of 
36°. In consequence of this remarkable and 
sudden change at this season of the year, we 
have had an unusual number of bilious cases of 
high grade.—Cam. Chron. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE, 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 

vered from Pig Point Inspection Warehouse 

during the quarter, commencing on the 5th day ot 

January, and ending on the fifth day of April, 

eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
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GASSAWAY PINDELL, Inspector. 
Treasury Orrick, ANNAPOLIS, June 9, 1824. 
True Cofiy from the original report on file in 


this office, 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Mad. 











and the horse led the mare on in fine style, and 


sured English miles inthe short space of eight 
minutes and 42 seconds. Topgallant last sum- 
mer performed 12 miles on the same road in 39 
minutes, beating the celebrated horse Dragon, 
owned by T. Carter. All three of the above 
named horses were raised on Long Island. Mr. 
Purdy trotted the Albany Poney, on the same 
ground, against Mr. Howard, one mile; which 
was performed in two minutes and 40 seconds. 
The Boston Blue horse trotted his eighteen 
miles within the hour; and the Tredwell mare 


The two last horses were taken to England 
where they have won several matches.— Pose. 


Pe 
COTTON SAILS FOR VESSELS. 
It is but a few weeks since we announced the 


discovery that leather might be used with 
advantage in sheathing vessels. 


said to be successful. 


hemp, in sails and rigging for vessels. 

A Georgia Editor recommends Cotton sails, 
vass ; that he has sailed on board Portuguese, 
Spanish, Maltese, Sicilian, and Greek vessels, 
with cotton sails, and generally all their small 
running rigging was of cotton. 

A friend who lately passed through Baltimore 
on his way to Washington, informed the Editors 


Cotton Sail Cloth. We should not be surprised 
if this article were to be extensively substituted 
for the hempen cloth. Cotton blankets, too 
which are very common in Europe, France par. 
ticularly, will, we have no doubt, before long 
supercede, in part at least, the use of the wool- 
len blankets. 


—— 


THERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
We do not recollect to have ever witnessed a 





beat her about 40 yards, performing the three mea-, 


~ Baitorial Correspondence. 





| AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR JUNE. 
‘Extract of a letter dated Salisbury, Lancaster 
County, ( Pa.) 12th June, 1824, 

| “ Agricultural prospects in this section of the 
‘county, are indeed very flattering, and it is hop- 
ed that prospects at this period, unless visited by 
some unforeseen occurrence, will not be blasted. 
{Wheat presents a very luxuriant appearance, 
and bids fair for an abundant crop; some scat- 
tering fields are partially injured by the fly. Rye 


trotted her a mile in two minutes and 34 seconds. in general, will not be a fall crop ; upon an ave- 


rage, i am led to suppose it will fall short one- 


’ third of a fullcrop; and I think it will not be so 


goed as the last, by nearly one half, which was 
more than an abundant one ; so much so, that it 
was difficult to effect sales at any price —A great 
quantity yet remains on hand. Spring grain is 
ackward, caused by unfavourable weather in 


An experi- May, though the growth is now vigorous, and 
ment had been made at New York, and was Promises fair. The corn in many fields receives 

It appears by the follow-,!ts inveterate enemy, the cut worm, with its ac- 
ing paragraph from the National Intelligencer CUStomed misfortune—he has now taken his 
that cotton is found to be a good substitute for 4¢Te@! flight, and has left his tender victim 


springing forth anew.—Our clover fields assume 
the appearance of good old times—this crop is 


and says they will iast longer than two of Can. ore, abundant than any we have had for the 


last six or seven years—for the last few years it 
was no uncommon thing for it to require one and 
two acres to produce a ton of hay. Such was 
the drought of the seasons, that it had become 
discouraging to sow any more clover ; but the 
late favourable season has produced a wide dif- 


that he saw there some very fine samples of feTence—two tons onan average, may very readi- 


ly be made to the acre at this crop. Timothy is 
wearing out of use with us considerably, and is 
acknowledged by all to be an impoverisher of 
soil, and its place is occupied by orchard grass, 
‘which is found to answer full as well for hav, and 
‘most certainly much better for pasture.—Lime is 
|working wonders in our clover fields—having 
limed which I thought the poorest part of a 
field, upon oats stubbles, and manured the whole 
ever alike, with a good coat of barn-yard manure, 
croppec it with wheat, and again with rye, and 


greater change in the temperature of the erent "teers with clover, and now it can be seen to a 
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linc, where the limed and unlimed meet—the clo- 
veron the limed part, is of a long, green, vigorous 
growth, and as thick as it possibly can stand, 
while on the unlimed, it is of a more delicate 
appearance, shorter than the other, and its co- 


lour ret so deep a green, rather inclining to yel-| 


low, anc not of so thick a growth.” 
With respect, your’s, &c. 


—. B—. 


THB PABUBB 


—_——————  —  _ _____— — 
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BaLTIMORE, Fripay, June 18, 1824, 





i" AGRICULTURAL MeEmoRANDA.—lIt ap- 
pears amongst the transactions of the ‘* Agricul- 
tural Society of the Valley” of Shenandoah in 
Virginia, that J. W. Baylies, Esq. made of Indian 
Corn, ap average crop of sixty-five and seven- 
eighth busheis, on a field of ten acres—and that 
on one acre and a quarter, he made one hundred 
and thirty-seven bushels. 


He estimates the expense of labour in manur- 
ing and tillage, at $28 50—as by the following 
calculation, which we insert toshew those who 
may be curious to know how labour is valued in 
that fertile portion of a slave holding State. 
One 3 horse plough 10 days breaking up, 

say, oF 9% ‘ ‘ 
One yoke oxen, 2 days rolling do at 50 
cents, , . ; 
Two horses and heavy barrow 2 days, 
Two ploughs, 2 hands, and 2 horses, lay- 
ing off and crossing two days, 374 cents 
each, e ° ° ° 
Planting, six hands engaged one day, la- 
bour-saving machine, and two horses, 


One and a half day’s work 2 hands with 
double shovel and cuitivator, 2 horses, 


Six day’s work, one hand in hoeing, weed- 


$7 50 
1 00 
1 v0 
1 50 


2 50 


1 50 


ing, &c. &c. ‘ ° 1 50 
Ten days hauling manure, one yoke oxen, 

two hands, . ° ‘ 10 00 
And for thinning, five hands were em- 
loyed,who as they thinned the corn, 
oosened the dirt, about the roots with 

a pointed stick, about 18 inches, 2 00 





Total, 28 50 


ImprovED Bripie-Bits.—William Zol- 
likoffer, M. D., has invented, and _ intends 
getting a patent for an improvement on the 
common bridle-bit—well calculated to prevent 
the horse from catching it in his teeth, as 
some horses, more particularly vicious ones, 
are apt to do—at the same time it gives to the 
rider more complete controul over, and ena 
bles him to subdue the most unruly animal. 
One will be presented by the inventor to the 
Editor of the American Farmer, for public in- 
spection. 


i> Proiiric Sow— A sow of ordinary size, 
belonging to Mr. Tobias Core, of Frederick 
County, on the 4th inst. farrowed nineteen pig: 
at a litter—eighteen are living—eleven being 
left in her care, and seven taken from her. 
This is five more than we ever knew to be far- 
rowed at one time before. 


i Trusters Mretinc.—The meeting 0! 
the Trustees at Long Green, on Wednesday th« 
16th inst. was full, and their proceedings interest- 


ing to the Society. Amongst other transactions, 
the Board completed. the appointment of Judges 
to award the premiums offered for distribution, 
at the next Cattle Show, which is to be held 
on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of October next. 
As the time is at hand for reaping crops of vari- 
ous kinds, for which premiums have been of- 
fered, it will be well for Farmers to remember 
\that their grounds must be measured, and this, 
lit may be supposed, many will be induced to 
jdo, if it be only for their own satisfaction, 
whether they afterwards offer for the premiums 
lor not.—For the list of Premiums offered, see 
No. 2, page 10, of this volume of the Farmer. 

The next meeting will be held at Lexington, 
‘on Wednesday the 7th July, at the residence 
‘of David Williamson, Jr, Esq. at 11, A. M. on 
the Reisterstown Road. 





| dy Grain crops 1n Tatsot County.—A 
gentleman from this county, informs us, that 
|though on a few farms great destruction has been 
committed by the fly, the crops are generally 
fine, and that the average product will be 
igreater than last year. 





The Agricultural Board of Trustees held their 
late meeting on the Sd ult. at the seat of Major 
Martin upon the Choptank, at which they made 
much progress in preparatory measures for the 
appointment of Judges to award the different pre- 
‘miums that will be contended for at the next 
Cattle Show at Easton, 





‘Fhe Trustees were much gratified at seeing 
ithe fine lands and improved state of agricuiture 
exhibited on the Major’s farm, and they were 
particularly pleased with the exhibition of what 
they considered the finest of all the fine Empe- 
ror Colts. ‘The generous hospitality of the es- 
‘tablishment, and sumptuous cheer, added not a 
jlittle to the pleasures of the day, and they ad- 
journed to meet at the seat of Mr. Thomas 
Hay ward, on Tread Haven. 





The Proceedings of the Dorchester Agricul 
tural Suciety snall appear in our next. 
Edit. Am. Far. 


>) 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefui- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer, By Rocers & Srmincron, 


Flour, Howard-street, $5 81—Do. Susquehan 
nah $5 374—Do. Wharf $5 50—Corn Meal, per 
bb). $2—Wheat, white, $1 25 to $1 20—Do. Red, 
$1 08 to $1 10—Corn, yellow, 31 cts.—Do. white 
29 cts—Rye, pr. bush. 41 cts.—QOats, 25 cents 
—B. E. Peas, 55 cents—~White Beans, none— 
Whiskey, 274 cts—Apple Brandy, 40 cts—Peach 
Ditto 62 to 75 cts—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25— 
No. 2, $2 00—-Ditto Old, No. 1, $1 50-— 
I)itto ditto No. 2, $1 25 Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, 30 cts.— 
Linseed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of 
season—Flax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel— 
Timothy, Ditto $2 50—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 10 cts——Candles, Mould, 12$ cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15—-Ditto Prime, $12-— 
Rutter, 7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 8} cts——Bacon, 
8 cts—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts——Fea- 
thers, 35 cts. 





Tosacco.— Bright yellow from Frederick 
Sounty, sold last week for $30; in demand and 
-carce—Red, $6 to $12—Do. do. Cinnamon or 
jpangled, $12 to $20; in demand—Common, 
jl 50 to $3; plenty—no deman‘l. 





| Improved Wheat Fans. 





_The Subscriber has a quantity of the above 
kind of Wheat Fans, ready made, ard for sale 
at his Manufactory, Pratt Street Wharf, Bal- 
timore: And though this Fan is improved in 
Many respects, yet it is not more complicated 
than the common kind now in use; and being 
wide, cleans remarkably fast ; the screen shakes, 
and consequently discharges the dust and cockle 
much better. The hopper being low, is much 
more convenient to fill and feed, than those in 
common use, and is contrived so as to turn very 
easy. 


IN STORE, 


200; Bushels of good seed Buck Wheat. 
100 Ibs. Best Ruta Baga seed. 

200 Ibs. White Flat, Yellow Bullock, and other 
Turnip Seeds, which I have had raised from 
lurnips carefully selected from a field of very 
choice kinds— 

ALSO: 


Early York Cabbage, Cauliflower, Bucali, and 
other good Garden Seeds, suitable for the fall 
season, 

And as usual a general assortment of Bar- 
share, Woods’ and Carey’s Ploughs, assorted, 
Cultivators, Horse Hay Rakes, and Grain Cra- 
dies, all of very complete paterns, workman- 
ship, and materials, and at low prices. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR. 








Beautiful Bull Calf. 


Two months old—Sire a full bred Devon, from 
an imported cow—Dam, an imported Alderney.— 
Price $50. Enquire of W. F. Redding, at the 
Post Office. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


REMARKS ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
RAMS AND THE REARING OF LAMBS, 


Made at a time when merino stock was selling at 
very hizh prices, but worthy of attention at all 
times. 

Mr. SKINNER, 

1 recollect to have seen in one of the early 
numbers of your American Farmer, a short prac- 
tical treatise entitled “ five minutes reflection on 
shee7,” extracted from Wiley’s Agricultural Mu- 
seum, published about the year 1810 ; and having 
met the other day with some detached sheets of 
that work, I recognised in them a little tract of an 
interesting branch of the same subject, and I be- 
lieve from the same pen; I send it to you for fe- 
publication, should you deem it worth a place in 
your columns. If not extensively useful, it will be 
found at least instructive to those curious in the 
character and habits of our domestic animals, 

I remember that I profited about that time by 
adopting some of the hints given in these two pa- 
pers, in so much, that from a small flock of thirty 
imported Merino ewes, I did not during three 
successive years, lose but a single lamb. I will 
with your permission, describe the method I used, 





founded on the information so acquired, tor saving | 


as well as obtaining the lambs. 

In order the more readily to distinguish the 
ewes at shearing time, as their coats were taken 
off, I placed a number on the side of each, with 
a small brush dipped in tar. This mark, made 
large and put on pretty thick, it was found con- 
tinued to appear distinctly until the next — 
time. In putting the same to the ewes, I pursu- 
ed exactly the pian recommended by the Mary 
lander, without the intervention of the teaser, and 
began my operations in each year on the 10th 
September. This brought my lambs to begin to 
drop about the first week in February. 

The nuinber marked on the ewes gave them for 
the time being a separate name, and afforded a 
ready means of knowing them from each other, 
as well at the season of impregnation as at that 
of yeaning, during the first; the impregnated 
ewes were registered every evening, and when 








mon sheep, has induced me to send you for publi- 
cation, if you should deem it worthy of a place 
in your Museum, a paper I had prepared this sum- 
mer for the use of some of my friends, who 
having procured Merino rams, were anxious to 
employ them in such a manner, as to obtain their 
stock, as numerously and as rapidly as possible. 

When it is considered, that, although very 
many of the genuine Merino sheep, of both sexes, 
have been lately imported into the United States, 
their distribution has as yet been but partial, and 
that by putting our common ewes to full blood 
Merino rams, not only great advantage is gained 
by the very first cross, both in quantity and qua- 
lity of wool, but that by continuing to breed, in 
and in, as it is termed, a large flock, of the full 
blood, may be obtained in less time and on much 
easier terms, than by acquiring, in the first in- 
stance, imported Merino ewes at the prices at 
which they have been sold, and will probably 
continue to sell, it certainly is an object of econo- 
my, as well of money as of time, with the farmer, 
to make such expenditure as he can afford, in 
the purchase of a ram, or of rams, and to build 
his proposed fine wooled stock on the sheep of 
the country as a foundation; and economy of mo- 
ney, at least, (taking into view the highest cost 
‘lof the rams), to obtain from each, every season, 
as much service in propagation, as can be had 
without injuring him. 

From my own experience and attentive obser- 
‘vation, for the last two years, I am entirely satis- 
fied that the ordinary service of a ram may be 
doubled, by attending the hints contained in the 
paper now communicated. 

A MARYLANDER. 
30th August, 1811. 





Minutes, founded on exprerience, as to the means 
of husbanding the vigour of the ram, and best 
enabling him abundantly to profiagate his sfe- 
cies. 

First, the habits and propensities of the sheep, 


and Maryland) the ewe is inclined to receive the 
ram from the 1st of August to the Ist of Novem- 
ber ; this is the rule ; but there are many excep- 


the latter approached, recurring to the register|tions—the inclination occurs partially, on the part 


and taking the reckoning of twenty-one weeks, 
I had the expectants for the next four or five 
days removed from the flock, and put into a small 
hospital shed and lot, provided tor the purpose 


of the ewe, at all seasons of the year, when she 


the ram, with alamb at her side. The season at 


near the quarters of my people; and in severe}which most ewes ina flock, with ordinary keep, 


weather to guard against the cold during the night, 


I alloted by turns from the most intelligent of|ber to the middle of October. 


desire the ram, is, from the middle of Septem- 
It is to be observ- 


my men, a watch for each night to set up in ajed also, that, although the ram will be readily 


room, in which was kept a good fire, and furnish- 
ed with two or three baskets lined with wool ; 
his business was to visit the lying-in hospital 
every hour between dark and day break, to ad 
minister relief as occasion required, and parti- 


excited, at any season of the year, by the in- 
stinctive knowledge of an amorous female in his 
company, that he is habitually quiet, regardless 
of the ewes—and found herding with wethers, or 
other rams, at ali seasons of the year, except the 


cularly by bringing into the fire, such weakly orjrutting season, before described ; at the approach 


neglected subjects (neglected by the mothers) as 
might occur. For this service I promised a pre 
mium to the man on duty, of a dollar for each 


lamb that came during his watch and survived ajthis period, it is extremely difficult to keep them 


week. The success of the scheme surpassed my 
expectations. The value of the lambs in those 


cays well enabled me to pay the premium, and/get together ; thence, great precaution and vigi- 
my people so far from considering the duty hard,jlance should be used, where a particular breed 


quarrelled with each other for the turn to be on 
guard. mn. P. 
May 30th, 1824, 


To the Editor of the Agricultural Museum. 
Sir, 
A desire to contribute, ail in my power, toa 
speedy amelioration of the wool of our country, 
by introducing the Merino blood among the com- 


Von, 6,—44. 


the impregnation of a flock of fifty or an hundred 
ewes by a ram in one night, are extravagant be 
yond measure. In the first place, it is against 
nature. As to the female, in a flock of an hun 
dred ewes, it will be found, on the closest obser 
vation during the season, that not more than six 
v eight are amorously disposed on any given 
day ; and as to the ram, although his powers are 





male and female, in this work of nature, are to 
be understood. In our climate, (that of Virginia 


is not giving suck, and is in good condition; and 
indeed, there are many instances, when she takes 


of which, (towards the end of July) he becomes 
restive, is cisposed to fight, and begins to run as 
it is termed, or to hunt the ewes :—and during 


apart; they, both ewe and ram, will traverse 
extensive tracts, or bound over high fences to 


is to be preserved unmixed. The stories told of 








ane ———— — ___ —— 
very great in this way, it will be seen on triajJ, 
that half a dozen ewes are quite as many as he is 
disposed to pay his respects to, in the course of 
twenty-four hours; and that even this provision 
is too great for him, if continued for several days 
successively. Another error on this subject ex- 
ists; the general belief seems to be, that a ram 
is so fast, and so sure, in his operations, that a 
single embrace from him suffices, and that he 
passes rapidly through a flock of expecting fe- 
males, distributing a single favour to each, and 
leaving an impregnation for everv act of coition— 
this is not so; leta ram, in full vigour, be put 
into a paddock, with half a dozen ewes, each 
equally amorous and passive, and he will imme- 
diately attach himself to some one, and let the 
invitations from the rest be what they may, he 
remains constant to his first choice, till she is sa- 
tisfied, which will generally be the case, in the 
course of an hour or two, and after she has re- 
ceived him some five or six times at intervals of 
from ten to twenty minutes; when he seeks ano- 
ther simiiarly disposed, and remains her attendant 
in like manner, and for about the sametime. In 
correction of yet another improper impression, 
as to these matters, it is requisite to remark, that 
from every mounting, or leap, on the part of the 
ram, there by no means results a coition, sundry 
accidents and barriers prevent this; although the 
action, in a case of failure, is very similar to one 
attended with success, and of as long, or nearly 
as long duration, yet to an attentive observer, 
there is a difference ; and the act of coition may 
be distinguished, not only by the motion of the 
male, at the instant of junction, but by his man- 
ner immediately on quitting the embrace, it has 
been wittily said, fost coitum, omne animal triste 
est preter Gallum,* this general remark certain- 
ly applies to the ram. 

As to the ewe, she comes suddenly and rapidly 
into the disposition to meet her gallant, and then, 
for the time being, resigns herself entirely to 
him ; not the smallest coyness is observable, ex- 
cept in very young ewes. On this occasion, the 
female sheep, if not so amorous, is more passive, 
than that of any of our domestic quadrupeds the 
dog not excepted ; her inclinations are discovera- 
ble if in flock with ewes only, sometimes, though 
rarely, by her mounting on others, if in company 
with wethers, they will instinctively fondle on 
,her; when in company with or near the ram, she 
lseeks him, remains near him, and will smell at, 
and caress him occasionally ; but the strong de- 
cisive proof of her inclinations is, that when the 
ram mounts, she remains still, does not attempt 
to throw him, by moving forward, and will gene- 
rally while under the ram, bend her head round 
towards him: on the contrary, a ewe disinclined, 
when mounted, uniformly moves forward with a 
quick pace, dislodges the ram at every attempt, 
and thus presently dismisses him, satisfied that 
the pursuit.is vain; yet will he in this way sue 
another, and another, through the whole flock, 
unless arrested by some one really amorous, 
during greater part of the day and night, con- 
stantly exhausting himself by fatigue, and for 
the want of food, which he rarely takes when in 
the midst of his female companions, It does not 
always happen that impregnation is the conse- 
quence of coition: with this, as with other ani- 
mals, there is a degree of uncertainty; ina case 
of failure the ewe returns to the ram, about the 
fourteenth day, and sometimes though rarely, 
this happens more than_once to the same indivi- 
dual in a season; it may be reckoned, however, 
tha@not more than one in the number of seven or 
eight will so return, The period of gestation is 





* After enjoyment every animal is dejected ex 
cefit the cock, 
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twenty-one weeks, two or three days more or less. 
Both sexes of this animal copulate at an early age, 
at six months, and at suck a ram lamb will im- 
pregnate ; and a ewe will become a mother at 
twelve months, unless precautions are taken to 
prevent it. ey 

From what has been said, it must be evident, 
that the same powers of propagation cannot be- 
long to a ram at large with a flock of ewes, that 
will be possessed by one separated from all, the 
greater part of the day, admitted occasionally to 
a few at atime, of such as are disposed to yield, 
without the labor of running and sueing on his 
part, and left to sleep and feed quietly the rest of 
his time: he may impregnate in the field, run- 
ning at large with the ewes, fifty or sixty; if 
kept well, and apart, he will certainly do justice 
to an hundred, some think to an hundred and fifty 
in a season. 

To effect our purposes, then, with the most 
safety and certainty, and with the least expense 
and trouble, is the object. By some, teazers are 
used, to facilitate the process ; that is, a common 
ram is made an instrument wherewith to ascertain 
the disposition of the ewes, and as fast as they 
are found to be in the proper humor, they are 
taken from him, and put in with the more favored 
breeder. This method, without great care, and 
close attention, is hazardous; the teazer may 


acres 





for the facility of leading, unless he be horned, in 
which case, it may or may not be used, as he can 
be handled by the horns, Between the principal 
pasture, in which the ewes are kept, and the 
ram’s paddock, there should be, if it can be con- 
veniently provided, an intervening lot or pasture, 
so that the ewes may be at feed out of his sight ; 
adjoining the ram’s paddock, and within the in- 
tervening lot, let there be two pens to receive the 


move in, without being crowded, and the other 
small, in order that, when turned into it, they 


these pens should be straight, to prevent acci- 
dents by pressing the sheep against corners ; they 
should join each other, and be connected with the 


form a side of each pen: by means of three small 


open, on one side, into the smaller; on another, 
into the ram’s paddock ; and, on a third, into the 
intervening lot or pasture. 

When the season has come for putting the ewes 
to the ram, which each person will determine by 
\the time he wishes his lambs to drop, all those 
selected for breeding should be separated from 
ithe other sheep. The ram, when the season 





ram’s paddock ; so that the fence of the paddock, 


gates, or sets of slip bars, the larger pen should; 


he should wear a leathern collar about his neck, again be found disposed to take him: and finall yy to- 


, ward the end of the season, he ought to be turned 
out during the day, for two or three weeks, to 
run with the whole flock, in a near and safe pas- 
ture, that he may finish any little part of his work 
left accidentally undone. 

The attendance on the breeding sheep, during 
the season, should be confided to some intelligent 
jand trusty man; and he should be particularly 
instructed to keep the ram quite gentle, and that 





ewes occasionally, one roomy enough for them to he does not get a habit of butting, and to observe 


the ewes so closely, whenever he has them about 
ihim, that he may learn to know them, one from 


will stand so closely, a man may take hold of any , the other: this is easily effected, even in a large 
one without racing or struggling; the fences of 


flock, by a little attention, and will be of great 
utility in ascertaining the particular state of the 
different ewes. 

When the proper arrangements are made, it 
will not require more than one or two hours, per 
‘day, of the keeper’s time, to attend to his sheep. 
But in this, as in other matters, the superinten- 
dance of the master will make all more safe and 
more sure, 


EE ae 
RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY. 


ROASTING. 


In all studies it isthe best practice to begix 
with the plainest and easier parts ; and so on b 





overact his part, and introduce a spurious race :' commences, should be well fed, but not exces-| degrees, to such as are more difficult: we, pronto 


to give an opportunity to such as may chuse to 
adopt it, however, it will be described. There 


are two ways of using a teazer: the most ready, into the larger pen, before described : the ram is 


if well watched, is to put him once a day, loose 


among the ewes, in a small pasture, having first nicates, is turned in to them, for half an hour 


fixed on him an apron, to prevent mischief, and 
colored it with a little dry paint, ochre, or lamp- 


black, that he may leave his mark on each ewe described in the first part of this paper, which of 


willing to receive him: this apron is made of 


stout linen cloth, about fifteen or eighteen inches! 


square ; and by means of two strings, is, at one 
end, fastened round the body of the sheep, (a 


ribbon of the wool, an inch wide, being first taken| 


off, all round the part to which the apron is to 
be secured, to prevent its slipping,) the rest is 
joose, so that when he stands in his ordinary po- 
sition, the apron hangs down perpendicularly just 
forward of the parts of generation, and touching 
the ground: when he mounts, the apron falls 
back, covers those parts, as he rises, and be- 
comes a complete barrier to his access. The 
other, and the safest, mode of employing the 
services of a teazer, is, to have him confined in 
ahigh, secure, but open fenced little pen, ad- 
joining the enclosure in which the ewes are pas- 
tured; and exactly against his pen, and within 
the ewes’ enclosure, to have another pen open- 
ing, by means of asmall gate, into that enclosure, 
so that the ewes, when the gate is left open, may, 
by entering this-last pen, approach the ram, 
within the thickness of the fence, see him, &c. 
they should be driven up to that part of the field 
once or twice a day, when it will be seen that 
those disposed to take the ram, will be found 
hankering about the teazer, and generally in the 
pen, prepared for the convenience of catching, as 
above described. 

In preference, the following process, having 
been tried, and found to succeed entirely, is re- 
commended, as the most safe, though not quite 
so advantageous to the breeding ram. Inthe first 

lace, for this system, (as for that where the 

eazer is employed,) let there be provided a 
paddock of an acre or two of good grass, con- 
taining shade ahd water, and well fenced, for 
your stock ram; here let him be confined with 
one or two wethers for company, at least a month 
before the season commences, and well fed on 
grain, Indian corn, hominy, oats, &c. twice a day, 
30 as to get him in high order, and quite gentle ; 


sively, on grain, every morning, at or before day 
/break. At sun rise, the ewes are to be driven up 


jthen led up, and, through the gate that commu- 


ior thereabout, during which time, an attentive 
‘observer, will readily discover, by the habits 


the ewes are inclined, and will learn to put his 
eye on some distinguishing mark on each, where- 
by to know her, at least until she can be caught. 
|As soon as it is ascertained how many, or that 
four or five may be so selected, the keeper takes 
hold of the ram, leatls him back into his paddock, 
and, having first painted his breast, that is, the 
wool, between and a little forward of and behind 
his fore legs, with a spounful or two of dry ochre, 
lampblack, or something of the kind, rubbed on 
with the hand, dismisses him. The ewes are then 
turned into the smaller per, and as many as have 
been observed to be properly disposed, but not 
exceeding four, are turned in with him, there to 
remain till the evening. The flock of ewes are 
now turned *o their former pasture, till the next 
morning, when the same operation is repeated. 
The ewes left with the ram, are taken from him, 
an hour or two before sun set. Those that have 
been served, as will be seen by the mark his 
painted breast will have left on their backs, 
should be put into a distant and separate pasture; 
and those not served, if any, returned to the flock 
they came from. This operation being repeated 
daily, will gradually diminish the number of vi- 
siting ewes, and make every selection easier both 
to the ram and the keeper; and another advan- 
tage is, that by withdrawing the served ewes, for 
a time, from the sight of the ram, they will be 
more apt to conceive: when his female compan- 
ions are taken from him, the ram will feed and 
recruit, and at sun set he should have another 
good bait of grain; under this treatment, if he 
is hearty and vigorous, he will remain in good 


time, his vigor be perceived to flag, the daily 
provision of the ewes should be lessened. After 
the whole, or nearly the whole flock shall have 
been marked by the ram, and thus passed into 
the distant pasture, they should be returned to 
their former station, and made to revisit the ram, 
as described in the first instance ; when some will 





condition, throughout the season. Should, at any! 


fore treated of plain Boiling, and we now proceed 
to Roasting :—we shall then gradually unravel, to 
our culinary students, the art, (and mystery, un- 
til developed in this work) of making with the 
least trouble and expense, the most highly-fi- 
nished made-dishes. 

Let the young Cook never forget, that CLEAN- 
LiNEss is the chief cardinal virtue of the Kitch- 
en ;—the first preparation for Roasting is to take 
care that the spit be properly cleaned with sand 
and water; nothing else. When it hasbeen well 
scoured with this, dry it with a clean cloth. Jf 
Shits are wified clean, as soon as the meat is drawn 
from them, and while they are hot, a very little 
cleansing will be required. The less the spit is 
passed through the meat the better,* and before 
you spit it, joint it frofierly—especially necks 
and loins—that the carver may separate them 
easily and neatly, and take especial care it be 
evenly balanced on the spit, that its motion may 
be regular, and the fire operate equally on each 
part of it;—therefore, be provided with balan- 
cing skewers, and cookholds, and see it is proper- 
ly jointed. 

RoastinG should be done in the open air, to 
ventilate the meat from its own fumes, and by the 
radiant heat of a clear glowing fire, otherwise it 
isin fact baked; the machines the economical 
grate-makers call ROASTERS, are, in plain Eng- 
lish, ovens. 

Count Rumford was certainly an exact econo- 
mist of fuel, when he contrived these things,— 
and those philosophers who try all questions 
“ According to Cocker” may vote for baked vic- 





* Small families have not always the conve- 
nience of roasting with a sfit—a remark upfion 
roasting by a string is necessary. Let the cook, 
before she futs her meat down to the fire, pass a 
strong skewer through each end of the joint: by 
this means, when it is about haif done, she can 
with ease turn the bottom ufiwards; the gravy 
will then flow to the part which has been upfpper- 
"ul and the-whole joint be deliciously gravy- 

ull. 

A bottle-jack, as it is termed by the furnishing 
ironmongers, is a valuable instrument for roast- 
ing. 

A dutch oven, is another very convenient uten~ 
‘sil, for roasting light joints, or warming them uf. 
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uals ;—but the rational epicure, who has been 
accustomed to enjoy BEEF well ROASTED, will 
soon be convinced, that the poet who wrote our 
national ballad at the end of this chapter, was 
not inspired by Sir Benjamin Thompson’s cook- 
ery. 

AML your attention in roasting will be thrown 
away, if you do not take care that your meat, es- 
necially beef, has been kept long enough to be ten- 
der. 

Make up the FIRE in time: let it be propor- 
tioned to the dinner to be dressed, and about 
three or four inches longer, at each end, than 
the thing to be roasted—or the ends of the meat 
eannot be done nice and brown. 

A cook must be as particular to the proportion 
her fire to the business she has to do, as a chemist 
—the degree of heat most desirable for dressing 
the diferent sorts of food ought to be attended to 
with the utmost precision. 

The fire, that is but just sufficient to receive 
the noble sirloin, (No. 19) will parch up a light- 
er joint. 

From half an hour, to an hour, before you be- 


gin to roast, prepare the fire, by putting a few 


coals on, which will be sufficiently lighted by the 
time you wish to make use of your fire ;—be- 
tween the bars, and on the top, put small or large 
coals, according to the bulk of the joint, and the 
time the fire is required to be strong ;—after 
which, throw the cinders (wetted) at the back. 

Never put meat down to be burnt up by fire, if 
you can possibly avoid it ;—but should the fire 
become fierce, place the spit at a considerable 
distance, and allow a littie more time. 

Preserve the FaT,{ by covering it with paper 
for this purpose, calied ** Kitchen Paper,” and 
tie it on with fine twine ; pins and skewers can 
by no means be allowed, they are so many taps, 
to let out the gravy: besides, the paper often 
starts from them and catches fire to the grent in- 
jury of the meat. 

li the thing to be roasted be thin and tender, 
the fire should be little anc brisk ; when you have 
a large joint to roast, make up a sound, strong 
fire, equally good, in every part of the grate—or 
your meat cangot be equally roasted, nor have 
thai uniform colour which constitutes the beauty 
ot good roasting. 

Give the fire a good stirring before you lay the 
joint down ; examine it from time to time, while 
the spit is going round ; keep it clear at the bot- 
tom, and take care there are no smoky coals in 
the front, which will spoi) the look and taste of 
the meat, and hinder it from roasting evenly. 

Woen the joint to be roasted, is thicker at one 
end than the other, place the slanting, with the 
thickest part nearest the fire. 

Do not put meat too near the fre at first; the 
larger the joint the farther it must be kept from 
the fre:—if once it gets scorched, the outside 
wili become hard, and acquire a disagreeable 
empyreumatic taste; and the fire being pre- 
vented trom penetrating into it, the meat will ap- 
pear done, before it is little more than half done, 
besides losing the pale brown colour, which it is 
the beauty of roasted meet to ave. 

From 14 to 10 inches is the usual distance at 
which meat is put from the grate, when first put 
down: it is extremely difficult to offer any thing 
like an accurate general rule for this,—it depends 
so much upon the size of the fire, and of that of 
the thing to be roasted. 

‘Lili some culinary philosopher shall invent a 
thermometer to ascertain the heat of the fire, and 





1 ifthere is more fat than you think will be 
eaten wiih the lean—trimié off, it will make an 
excelient pudding. (No. 551, or 554) Or clarify 
it, (No. 83.) 
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a graduated sfit-rack to regulate the distance 
from it, the process of ROASTING is attended by 
sO many ever-varying circumstances, that it 
must remain among those which can only be per- 
formed well, by frequent practice and attentive 
observation. 

“* Mr. Watt, for his steam engines where wood 
iuel is employed, allows three tines the weight of 
Wood, that he does ef Vewcastle Coals—and 
a bushel of Vewcastle Coals, which weighs } of 
a Cwt. is reckoned to produce as much heat as a 
Cwt. of Scottish or Glasgow Coal.” 

If you wish your Jack to go well, keep it as 
clean as possible, oil it, and then wipe it ; if the 
oil is not wiped off again, it will gather dust ; to 
prevent this, as soon as you have done roasting, 
cover it up.—Never leave the winders on whilst 
the Jack is going round, unless you do it, as Swift 
says, “‘thatit may fly off, and knock those trou- 
blesome servants on the head who will be crowd- 
ing round your kitchen fire.” 

Be very careful to place the DrippinG-Pan at 
such a distance from the fire, as just to catch the 
drippings: if it is too near, the ashes will fall 
into it, and spoil the Drippings* (which we shall 
hereatte: shew, will occasionally be found an ex- 
cellent substitute for butter orlard.) If it is too 
far from the fire to catch them, you will not only 
lose your drippings, but the meat will be black- 
ened, and spoiled by the fetid smoke, which will 
arise when the fat falls on the live cinders. 

The time Meat will take Roasting will vary ac- 
cording to the time it has been kept, and the tem- 
perature of the weather:—the same weightt 
will be tweaty minutes, or half an hour longer 
in Cold Weather,t than it will in warm—and if 
Sresh killed, than if it has been kept till it is ten- 
der. Cooks seldom calculate according to the 
variations of temperature, &c. 

A goon MratT ScREEN, is a great saver of 
coals It should be on wheels, have a flap top, 
and not be less than about three feet and a half 
wide, and with shelves in it, about one foot deep 
—it will then answer all the purposes of a large 
Dutch oven, Plate Warmer, Hot Hearth, &c. 
Some are made with a door behind—this is con- 
venient—but the great heat they are exposed to, 
soon shrinks the materials, and the current of air 
through the cracks cannot be prevented—so they 
are better without the door. 

Every body knows the advantage of Slow Boil- 
ing—SLOW ROASTING is equally important. 

It is difficult to give any specific Rute for 
Time ;—but if your fire is made as before di- 
rected,—your Meat Skreen sufficiently large to 
guard what you are dressing from currents of air, 
—and the meat :s not frosted,—you cannot do bet 
ter than follow the old general rule of allowing 
rather more than a Quarter of an hour to the 
Pound ; a little more or less, according to the 
temperature ot the weather,—and in proportion 
as the piece is thick or thin.—the strength of the 
fire,—the nearness of the meat to it,—and the 
frequency with which you baste it ; the more it 








* This the Good Housewife will take upft occa- 
sionally, and fiass through a sieve into a stone fan: 
—by leaving it allin the Drifhing-pan, until the 
meat is taken ufi, it not only becomes very strong, 
but, when the meat is rich, and yields much of it, 
it is aft to be spilt in basting —To clarify Drip- 
hings, see No. 83. 

+ Insist upon the Butcher; fixing a Ticket of 
the weight to each joint. 

$¢ If the meat is frozen, the usual practice is 
to frut it in Cold Water tillit is thawed, then dry 
and roast as usual:—but we recommend you to 
bring it into the kitchen the night before, or early 
in the morning of the day you want to roast it, 





and the warm air will thaw it much better. 





is basted, the less time it will take, as it keeps 
the meat soft and meliow on the outside and the 
fire acts with more force upon it. 

Reckon the time, not to the hour when dinner 
is ordecred—but to the moment the Roasts will be 
wanted—supposing there are a dozen people 
to sip soup, and eat fish first ; you may allow them 
ten or fifteen minutes for the former, and about 
as long for the latter, more or less according to 
the temptations the “* Bon Gour” of these pre- 
ceding courses has co attract their attention. 

When the Joint is half done, remove the Spit 
and DrippinG Pawn back, and stir up your fire 
thoroughly, that it may burn clear and bright fer 
the Browning :—when the steam from the meat 
draws towards the fire,§ it is a sign of its being 
done enough ; but you will be the best judge ot 
that, from the time it has been down, the strength 
of the fire you have used, and the distance your 
spit has been from it. 

Half an hour before your meat is done, make 
some GRaAvy, and just before you take it up, put 
it nearer the fire TO BROWN IT. If you wish to 
FROTH it,—baste it, and dredge it with flour care- 
fully ; you cannot do this delicately nice without @ 
very good light ; the common fault seems to be 
using too much flour; the meat should have a 
fine light varnish of froth ; not the appearance ot 
being covered with a paste ;—/hose whoare far: 
ticular about the Froth, use butter instead of 


dripping ; 
“* And send up what you roast, with relish-giving Froth,” 


says Dr. King, and present such an agreeable ap- 
pearance to the eye, that the palate may be pre- 
possessed in its favour at first sight. 


A good cook, is as anxiously attentive to the 
appearance and colour of her Roasts, as a Court 
Beauty is to her complexion at a Birthday Ball. 


Though roasting is one of the most common, 
and is generally considered one of the most easy 
and simple processes of cookery,—it requires 
more unremitting attention to eth i it perfect- 
ly well, than it does tomake most made dishes. 


That Made-dishes are the most difficult prepa- 
rations, deserves to be reckoned among the Cu/li- 
nary Vulgar Errors;—in plain roasting and 
boiling, it is not easy to repair a mistake once 
made ; and all the discretion and attention of a 
steady careful cook, must be unremittingly upon 
the alert. 


A diligent attention to time,—the distance of 
the meat from, and judicious management of the 
fire, and frequent bastings|—are all the general 
rules we can prescribe. We shall deliver parti- 
cular rules for particular things, as the several 
articles occur, and do our utmost endeavours to 
instruct our readers as completely as words can 
describe the process, and teach 


* The management of common things so well, 

That what was thought the meanest shall excel ; 

‘That Cook’s to British palutes most complete, 

Whose sav’ry skill gives zest to common meat : 

For what are your soups—your ragouts—and your sauce, 
Compared to the fare of Old England, 

And old English Roast Beef!” 





§ When the steam begins to arise, itis a jroof 
that the whole joint is thoroughly saturated svith 
heat ; any unnecessary evaporation, is a waste of 
the best nourishment of the meat. 

| Our ancestors were very particular in thetr 
Bastings and Dredgings, as will be seen by the 
following quotation from ** May’s Accomp’ sh- 
ed Cook.” London 1665, fp. 156.— ¢he surest 
ways of dressing of all manner of roast meats, 
either flesh or fowl, by sea or land, and divers 
ways of breading or dredging meats to prevent 
the gravy from too much evaporating.” 
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*,* Take Notice, that the TIME given in the 
following Receipts is calculated for those, who 
like meat thoroughly Roasted. 

Some good housewives order very large jeints 
to be rather under done—as they then make a 
better Hash or Broil. 

To make GRAVY for Roasts, see No. 326, 

N. B. ROASTS, must not be put on, till the 
Soup and Fish are taken off, the table. 

DREDGINGsS. 

1, Flour mixed with grated bread. 

2. Sweet herbs dried and foowdered, and mixed 
with grated bread. 

8. Lemon peel dried and frounded, or orange 
freel mixed with flour. 

4. Sugar finely frowdered, and mixed with 
pfrounded cinnamon, and flour, or grated bread. 

5. Fennel seeds, corianders, cinnamon, and su- 
gar, finely beaten, and mixed with grated bread 
or flour. 

6. For young frigs, grated bread or flour mix- 
ed with beaten nutmeg, ginger, fiefiper, sugar, 
and yolks of eggs. 

7. Sugar, bread, and salt mixed. 

BASTINGS. 


1. Fresh butter. 2. Clarified suet. 3. Minced 
sweet herbs, butter and claret, especially for mut 
ton and lamb. 4. Water and salt, 5. Cream 
and melted butter, especially for a flayed fig. 
6. Yolks of eggs, grated biscuit, and juice of 
oranges. 

; 








Domestic Kconomy. 





FROM COBBETT’S COTTAGE ECONOMY. 


BREAD MAKING. 


101. In the last number, at paragraph 86, I ob- 
served, that I hoped it was unnecesary for me 
to give any directions as to the mere act of 
making bread. But several correspondents in- 
form me, that without these directions, a con- 
viction of the utility of baking bread at home is 
of no use to them. Therefore I shall here give 
those directions, receiving my instructions here 
from one, who, I thank God, does know how to 
perform this act. 

102. Suppose the quantity to be a bushel of 
flour. Put this flour into a trough that people 
have for the purpose, or, it may be ina clean 
smooth tub of any shape, if not too deep, and 
sufficiently large. Make a pretty deep hole in 
the middle of this heap of flour. Take (for a 
bushel) a pint of good fresh yeast, mix it and 
stirit well up in a pint of soft water milk-warm. 
Pour thisinto the hole inthe heap of flour. Then 
take a spoon and work it round the outside of this 
body of moisture so as to bring into it by degrees 
flour «nough to make it form a ¢hin batter, which 

ou moust stir about well for a minute or two. 
Then take a handful of flour and scatter it thinly 
over the head of this batter, so as to Aide it. 
Then cover the whole over with a cloth to keep 
it warm ; and this covering, as well as the situa- 
tion of the trough as to distance from the fire 
must depend on the nature of the place and state 
of the weather as to heat and cold. When you 
perceive that the batter has risen enough to make 
cracks in the flour that you covered it over with, 
you begin to form the whole mass into dough, 
thus : you begin round the hole containing the 
batter, working the flour into the batter, and 
pouring in, as it is wanted to make the flour mix 
with the batter, soft water milk warm, or milk, 
as hereafter to be mentioned. Before you begin 
this, you scatter the salt over the heap at the 
rate of Aalf a found toa bushel of flour. When 
you have got the whole euficiently moist, you 
Wnged tt well, This is a grand part of the busi- 


ness ; for, unless the dough be well worked, 
there will be dittle round iumps of flour in the 
loaves; and, besides the original batter, which is 
to give fermentation to the whole, will not be 
duly mixed. The dough must, therefore, be well 
worked. The fis¢s must go heartily into it. It 
must be rolled over; pressed out; folded up 
and pressed out again, until it be completely 
mixed, and formed inte a stiff and tough dough. 
This is dadour, mind. I have never quite liked 
baker’s bread since I saw a great heavy fellow, 
in a bake-house in France, kneading bread with 
his naked feet ! His feet looked very white to 
be sure; whether they were of that colour be- 
fore he got into the trough I could not tell. God 
forbid, that I should suspect that this is ever done 
in England! Itis labour ; but what is exercise 
other than labour! Let a young woman make a 
bushel once a week, and she will do very well 
without phials and gallipots. 


103. Thus, then, the dough is made. And 
when made, it is to be formed into a lump in the 
middle of the trough, and, with a little dry flour 
thinly scattered over it, covered over again tobe 
kept warm and to ferment; and in this state, if 
all be done rightly, it will not have to remain 
more than about fifteen or twenty minutes. 


104. In the mean while the oven is to be heat- 
ed; and this is much more than half the art of 
the operation. When an oven is properly heat- 
ed can be known only by actual observation. 
Women who understand the matter, know when 
the heat is right the moment they put their faces 
within a yard of the oven-mouth ; and once or 
twice observing is enough for any person of com- 
mon capacity. But this much may be said in the 
way of rude ; that the fuel (I am supposing a 
brick oven) should be dry ( not rotten) wood, and 
not mere érush-wood, but rather faggot sticks. 
~ larger wood, it ought to be split up into sticks 
Brush-wood that is strong, not green, and not too 


in it, may do. The woody parts of Furze, or 
Ling, will heat an ovenvery well. But, thething 
is, to have a /ively, and yet somewhat ig | fire; 
so that the oven may be heated in about fifteen 
minutes, and retain its heat sufficiently long. 


105. The oven should be hot by the time that 
the dough, as mentioned in paragraph 103, has 
remained in the lump about 20 minutes. When 
both are ready, take out the fire and wipe the 
oven out clean, and, at nearly about the same mo- 
ment, take the dough out upon the lid of the ba- 
king trough, or some proper place, cut it up into 
pieces, and make it up into loaves, kneading it 
again in these separate parcels ; and, as you go on 
shaking a little flour yt g® coe board, to prev 
the dough adhering toit. The loaves should be 
into the oven as guickly as possible after they are 
formed ; when in, the oyen-lid, or door, should 
be fastened up very closely ; and, if all be pro- 
perly managed, loaves of about the size of quar- 
tern loaves, will de sufficiently baked in about 
two hours. But, they usually take down the did 
and /ook at the bread, in order to see how it i 
going on. 


ent 


not more than two or twoand a half inches through.| 


old, if it be hard in its nature and has some sticks, 


| 


107. And, what isthe result? Why, good, 
wholesome food, sufficient for a considerable fa- 
wily; for a week, prepared in three or four 
hours. To get this quantity of food, fit to be eaz- 
en, in the shape of potatoes, how many fires ; 
what a washing, what a boiling, what a peeling, 
what a slopping, and what a messing! he cot- 
tage everlastingly in a litter; the woman’s 
hands everlastingly wet and dirty ; the children 
grimed up to the eyes with dust fixed on by the 
potato-starch ; and ragged as colts, the poor 
mother’s time all being devoted to the everlast- 
ing boiling of the pot! Can any man who knows 
any thing of the labourer’s life, deny this? And 
will, then, any body, except the old shuffle- 
breeches band of the Quarterly Review, who 
have, all their lives been moving from garret to 
garret, who have seldom seen the sun, and never 
ithe dew except in print ; will any body except 
ithese men say, that the people ought to be 
taught to use potatoes as a substitute for bread ! 





PS 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE RESTORATION AND 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 
On CouGus. 


Cough is a violent, often involuntary, and so- 
norous expiration, suddenly expelling the air 
through the contracted glottis. It is excited by 
any acrid substance, either chemically or mecha- 
nically applied to those passages through which 
the airenters. These are lined with a membrane 
so exceedingly sensible, that it cannot bear the 
mildest stimulus, such as a drop of cold water, 
without throwing the muscles serving for respira- 
tion, into a violent convulsion. Hence the air is 
expelled with a force sufficient to carry along 
with it the irritating substance ; and thus a cough 
‘becomes not only useful, but indispensably neces- 
sary for the preservation of life: as this effort 
|frees the lungs from every kind of stimulating 
‘matter, or foulness, which might otherwise be 
A cough is, there- 
fore, an almost inseparable companion of every 
inflammation of the lungs, as well as every diffi- 
culty of breathing; nay, it frequently takes 
place, when the purest air enters an excoriated 
sore, or too sensible windpipe, and its tender 
branches. It may also arise from too great an 
,irritability of the nervous system, or even of 
some particular part, such as the ear; from 
-worms and impurities in the first passages ; ob- 
‘structions of the abdominal viscera; acrimony 
clogging the glands, and originating frequently 
from a catarrhal and scrophulous disposition ; 
hysteric weakness ; accumulation of sharp hu- 





‘attended with suffocation. 


' 
' 
| 


| 


; 


»|mours in the lungs, &c. 


From. this view of the causes which produce 


puti coughs, it will not be expected that we should 


expatiate on the treatment of the complaint, un- 
der every form and variety of circumstances: we 
shall therefore consider it under the following 
heads: 

1. The convulsive cough of infants, in gene- 


*}ral, proceeds from a foul and disordered stomach, 
Sin consequence of too viscid and superfluous food, 


such as porridge, puddings, cakes, gingerbread, 


106. And, what is there, worthy of the name of|confectionary, &c. It is accompanied either with 


flague, or trouble in all this? Here is no dirt,}a voracious appetite, or a total want of it; dithi- 
no filth, no rubbish, no /itter, no slof. And, pray,|culty of breathing, a tumefied hard belly ; nausea, 
what can be pleasanter to behold? Talk, in-jand often vomiting. The breath and excrements 
deed, of your pantomines and gaudy shows ;]of such children are unusually fetid ; they seldom 
your processions and installations and corona-|congh from the breast, bu! make efforts to vomit, 
tions! Give me, for a beautiful sight, a neat and/and throw up a viscid phlegm ; in consequence 
smart woman, heating her oven setting in herjof which, they remain easy for a longer time 
bread' And, if the bustle do make the sign of/than usual, Their tongue is alwavs impure, and 
labour glisten on her brow, where is the man that}the cough increases in viol nce «fter meals. 

would not kiss that off, rather than lick the plas- For the cure of this troublesome complaint, 
ter from the cheek of a duchess’ there are no better remedies than gentle emetic», 
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. vere as to threaten suffocation, we advise, from 
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and laxatives. A child under one year old, may 
occasionally take a large tea-spoonful of this 
mixture ; namely, syrup of squills and rose water, 
of each one ounce; powdered rhubarb, four 
grains ; and ipecacuanha, two grains. The dose 
may be repeated every half hour, for three or 
four times, till it produces vomiting; and in chil- 
dren two or three years of age, it may be some- 
what increased, but never to exceed a dessert 
spoonful. After the medicine has operated, a 
elyster, composed of milk and water, with a little 
oil and sugar, ought to be given, and repeated 
every other, or third day, while a sparing diet 
should be strictly observed. 

Il. The convulsive cough of adults, likewise 
arises from the disordered organs of digestion, 
and is frequently the constant lot of tipplers of 
spirituous liquors, and habitual drunkards. At 
its commencement there is little or no expectora- 
tion ; and an inclination to vomit generally pre- 
cedes a fit of coughing —The treatment of this 
malady is similar to that of the same species in 
‘children ; but if the paroxysms should be so se- 


experience, small doses of calcined zinc, from 
halt a grain, to one grain at a time, to be taken 
in a spoonful of luke-warm water, and to be re- 
eated, if necessary, every five or ten minutes. 
Ill. The catarrhal cough, which is the most 
common, and very frequent, especially in the 





winter season. Its immediate cause is a defluxion 
of humours from the salival glands, chiefly on 
the trachea or windpipe; thus irritating the’ 
throat and producing fits of coughing. The 
continuance of such efforts to expel superfluous; 
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ed, and again to part with it: this expedient will 
considerably lessen the quantity of salival hu- 
mour, and thus prevent, or shorten many fits of 
coughing. 

It is a common error, that a// coughs may be 
cured by the usual mode of administering oily, 
diluent, and demulcent remedies. At first, in- 
deed, such medicines may be serviceable, to 
sweeten the acrid humours then secreted, and to 
allay the irritation. But as the compounds of 
oil, spermaceti, &c. easily turn rancid, and even 
in a fresh state impair the appetite, and affect 
the breast, we consider them as extremely pre- 
carious: hence we would prefer the chewing of 
the extract of liquorice, gum arabic, and similar 
substances, to all /iguid preparations. If, howe- 
ver, the cough has made such progress, as not to 
yield to the treatment here alluded to, in this 
case we can confidently recommend the use of 
the following acid julep: Three ounces of sweet 
olive oil, two ounces of syrup of capillaire, one 
ounce of conserve of roses, and thirty drops of 
strong oil of vitriol; mix them properly, and 
take a tea-spoonful or two, frequently. These 
ingredients form an excellent medicine for adults ; 
but, for children, we would prefer a julep pre- 
pared of eight ounces of rose-water, four ounces 
of syrup of dry roses, and six drops of vitriolic 
acid ; to be taken by spoonfuls, as often as occa- 
sion may require, especially if the cough be ac- 
companied with thirst and febrile heat. In the 
latter cases, the julep should be diluted with 
sweet whey, which of itself is an incomparable 
beverage in catarrhal affections. 


Lastly we cannot omit to insert in this place, a 


matter, generates apother cause of the complaint ;'remedy which is highly praised by the late Dr. 
for when this humour glides down into the air’ Unzer, of Hamburgh, and the physicians of that 
vessels of the lungs, it fills many of their cavities, city, as being of inestimable value in all obsti- 
and becomes, ina manner inspissated, by the nate catarrhs, stagnations, and accumulations of 
continual exhalations of its minutest parts in res- humours in the breast ; dry coughs ; and severe 
iration. The salival humour, thus thickened, bruises near the pectoral vessels, from which 
y the joint action of the lungs and the air in suppurations and ulcers may be apprehended. 
breathing, is occasionally raised and brought into This medicine is a simp!e decoction of the Cala- 
the mouth, so that in its passages it excites a fit guala, a root lately imported from South America, 
of coughing. In this situation, especially after and now universally preferred to the seneka or 
catching cold, and, with a view to prevent, rath- rattle-snake root, which was formerly used for 
er than to cure, a catarrhal cough, the late Dr. similar purposes. Dr. Unzer directs two drachms 
Lobb suggested a remedy, which simply consists of the calaguala to be boiled in a quart of water, 
in chewing any kind of dry aliment. As the ac- till the fourth part is evaporated, and to drink 
tion of the muscles, in mastication, excites the several cups of the strained decoction instead of 
salival glands, and all other adjacent glandules, tea. When taken sufficiently strong, and for a 
to discharge the:r continued humour, and to mix proper length of time, it evidently acts on the 
it with dry food, before it is conveyed to the skin and kidnies, by determining the noxious 
stomach, where it cannot fail to promote diges- humours to those outlets. He cautions, however, 
tion, he concludes, that in this manner, a much against a spurious species of that root, which is 
smaller quantity of the salival humour will fall frequently sold by druggists, instead of the genu- 
into the air-vessels of the lungs, and thus the ine ; and anaccount of which is given by M. Gal- 
proximate causes of the cough be gradually coun- metti, an Italian writer. 
teracted. Hence Dr. Lobb advised his patients; 
to use biscuits of all sorts, though hard bread or 
crust will answer the same purpose: 1. To eat 
some mouthfuls of dry food previously to going 4 ’ 
to bed, which often prevents those fits of cough- Dorchester Agricultural Society. ya 
ing that would otherwise disturb their sleep. 2.) Ata highly respectable meeting of the citi- 
To resort to the same remedy in the morning, zens of Dorchester county, held at Ridgaway’s 
when it will convey the salival humour into the t@vern, on Monday, the 31st May, 1824, by invi- 
stomach. 3. To repeat it every time during the tation in the Cambridge Chronicle. 


day, when, by a sickling in the throat, they ap-' Col, Wm. Hughlett, was called tothe chair, and 


Tegg’s Book of Utility. 
ee 8 


prehend the approach of a fit of coughing. By, 
such practices, he observes, great benefit has 
been derived by himself and others. | 
however, inclined to think, that it will be useful 
only at the commencement of the complaint. 
And the Doctor likewise adds, that to a patient 


long afflicted with it, totally deprived of his pointed to draft and report a constitution, for the 
appetite, and perhaps sunk down into a con- government of the dgricudtural Society of Dor- 
sumption, it is not so effectual, though always of cheater county : 


some service. | hose who connoet possibly swal- 


low any kind of solid food, he advises, at least, 
to chew dry aliment, at the times before specifi-' 


We are, of the meeting, the following resolutions were 
adopted. 


Dr. 7Zhomas Woolford, appointed secretary. 
Dr. J. £. Muse, having explained the object 


Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 


Dr. J. E. MUSE, 


109 


The committee having retired fur a short time, 
returned and reported the following draft of a 
constitution, which was read and adopted. 

ARTICLE Ist. The society shall be styled 
“ The Dorchester Agricultural Society.” 

2nd. Citizens of the county shall become mem- 
bers of the society, upon the payment of three 
dollars annually in advance, to the Treasurer, 
upon the day of the annual meeting, and subscri- 

ing these articles. 

3rd. The officers of the society shall be a Pre- 
sident, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, Trea- 
surer, and twelve Curators; and they shall be 
elected forthwith, by ballot, for a term ending on 
the annual meeting of the next ensuing year, 
which shall be held in Cambridge, on the second 
Monday and Zuesday of October, and annually 
thereafter on the same days. 
4th. The Curators (four making a quorum,) 
shall, with the President, who shall preside in the 
society, at its meetings, or in his absence, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, constitute a Board for the 
transaction of business. 
5th. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secreta- 
ry and Treasurer, shall be ex-officio a committee 
of correspondence. 
6th. The President may call a meeting, when 
he may deem it advisable, having first given at 
least, eighty days, notice thereof, in the Cam 
bridge Chronicle. 
7th. The Secretary shall record the transac- 
tions of the society, and take charge of their 
books and papers, 
8th. The Treasurer shall take charge of the 
funds of the society, and disburse them only on 
the written order of the President, approved by 
the Board, and countersigned by the Secretaty, 


9th. The committee of correspondence, shall 
correspond with societies or individuals, as oc- 
casion may dictate, for agricultural: information. 
10th. The Board may appropriate the funds of 
the society, at their discretion, for agricultural 
objects, the purchase of a library, exhibitions, or 
whatever may be in their judgment, the most 
conducive to advance the science, or the art of 
agriculture, 


11th. The officers shall continue to act until a 
new election shall have been made. 

12th. At any annual meeting, this constitution 
may be altered by the consent of two thirds of 
the Board. 


The society having complied with the articles 
of the constitution respecting membership, pro- 
ceeded to elect their officers:—Upon balloting 
the following gentlemen were elected. 


JOS. E. MUSE, President. 
THOS. WOOLFORD, ee Metabidien 
LEVIN LAKE, ice- Presidents. 
THOS. LOCKERMAN, Treasurer. 
JNO. H. HOOPER, Secretary. 


CuRATORS. 


Chas. Goldsborough, | Thomas Ennalis, 
Jos. Nichols, John C. Henry, 

Wm. Hughilett, Henry Keene. 

John N. Steele, John Williams, 
James Themfeson, Thos. J. H. Eccleston, 
John Mitchell, Jas, Pattison, 7. P. 


Resolved, That the proceedings be signed by 
the Chairman and attested by the Secretary, and 
ublished in the Cambridge Chronicle, American 
‘armer, Easton Gazette, and Star. 

Resolved, That fifty copies of the constitution 
be printed at the Cambridge Chronicle office, te 
be distributed for signatures. 


WILLIAM HUGHLETT, Chair's 











Attest, 
Tuomas Wootrorn, Sec’ry. 





WM. W. ECCLESTON, Esq. 
Major INO. MITCHELL, 


E commie 


Cambridge, May 31, 2824 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
BorantcaL Sxetrcn of the principal gramina use- 
ful, or likely to become useful, in husbandry. 
No. IL. 

Before I enter upon the promised delineations 
of the most interesting genera, species, and va- 
rieties of the vegetable family under considera- 
tion, I beg leave to refer the reader to the Assay 
on the Geography of plants, &c. and to the Pro- 
legamena de distributione geographica plantarum, 
tc. of the illustrious alcateulior De Humboldt, 
who may justly be called the scientific luminary 
of both hemispheres. The isothermous faralle/s, 
or lines of equal average anntial heat, which he 
has established, will be found of infinite use to 
tix hitherto vague and unsteady views on the sub- 
ject of vegetable geography; and the results de- 
rived from the researches of the ingenious and 
learned author, cannot fail of affording to the 
inquisitive the liveliest gratification. 

In North America, and in countries under the 
same isothermous faraiie/s, the number of gra- 
mineous is to the totality of phanerogamous plants, 
nearly inthe proportion of one to ten—according to 
F. Pursh, the latter amount, in N. America,to 2891, 
and the former to 275 species. By phanerogamous 
plants are meant those whose sexual organs are 
visible. Mosses, &c. are, therefore, no part of 
that totality. Humboldt published his frolego- 
mena in 1817. Since that epoch, many accessions 
have been made to the North American Flora— 
and many more are to be expected. It is proba- 
ble, however, that when the whole shall be em- 
bodied into a new Flora, the same proportion will 
still be maintained—for, discoveries will not be 
confined to gramineous plants alone. The laws 
established by Humboldt are so constant that, 
the number of species in any particular vegetable 
family being given, you may by means of his ta- 
bles, find out, or very nearly, the whole number of 
plants in a country, or the number of species in 
each of the other families. The distribution of 
the several gramineous genera is very satisfacto- 
rily exhibited—but this is not the place for such 
details. I must pass to the subject immediately 
in view—and, in doing so, first introduce those 
genera which have, for some time past, particu- 
larly engaged the attention of Agriculturists, viz : 
Holcus, Milium, Panicum, &c. 





digenous species. Several 
ble by their size. 


culm, a saccharine principle. 
nish an excellent forage. 
I will describe the following species : 
1. Holcus Spicatus. Linnaus. Egyfitian 
Pennisetum typhoideum. Persoon. § Millet— 
Couscou— Millet a chandelle.—(4 varie- 
ties. ) 

' : French Millet—Sor- 
2. Holcus Sorghum. go—Grand Millet.— 
(4 varieties. ) 
ZTwo coloured H— 
Thus called on account 
of its white seed invest- 
Jed with a corolla a, 

shining black. 
Lin.2? Saccharine H. 


Lin. 


¢ 
3. Holcus Bicolor. Lty.°) 
A variety of Sorghum 
vulgare, according to 
Persoon. 


4. Holcus Saccharatus. 


Sorghum Saccharatum. Perr. § Broomgrass. 

5. Holcus odoratus. Lin. Sweet-scented soft 
Avena odorata. Ka. ¢ grass— Seneca 
Holcus fragrans. PuRsu. grass. 


Scur. 
Lin. 


6. Holcus avenaceus. 
Avena elatior. Tall oat grass. 
Woolly H— Meadow 


7. Holcus lanatus.  § soft grass. 


8. Holcus mollis. Lin. Creeping soft grass. 
9. Holcus Striatus. Lin. Striated H. 
10. Holcus laxus. Lin. Loose Aowering H. 


11. Holcus halepensis. Lin. Holcus of Aleppo. 

And, perhaps, a few other species. Very few 
of the above are native plants—but they will 
all be described, because useful, or promising to 
be so. 

To avoid confusion, let it be observed that some 
of the above species are, by modern Botanists, 
referred,on account of certain differences, to other 
genera—for example, to the genus Sorghum, Pen- 
nisetum, Penicillaria, Blumenbachia, Sc. Again, 
H. pertusus, and H. racemosus will subsequently 
be found under the genus Androfiogon, in ac- 
cordance with a late reform. I should be more 
scrupulous in avoiding all anomalies, and in mi- 
nutely scrutinizing vegetable affinities, were it 
not for the fear of confusing the reader by multi- 
plying distinctions, names, &c. &c. 

The narrow limits unavoidably assigned to each 
number of this sketch, compel me to stop here ; 
and; indeed, it will be better to condense into one 








HOLCUS.—( Triandria, Digynia. ). 
Observation.-7Zhe name Holcus comes from a 
Greek word signifying to draw, from the pro-| 
jerty ascribed to this filant by the ancients, of! 
drawing to itself light bodies that might have| 
penetrated the skin. I do not know of any Eng-| 


lish generic name for it—but there are vulgar} 


names for the several shecies, and these will be} 

mentioned. For the sate of simpilicity, it will) 

be made to include here some sfiecies sefiarated | 

from it, Se. | 

GENERIC CHaRAcTERS. The flowers assume, | 
in some species, the form of a spike—in other! 
species, that ofa panicle. They are polygamous, 
that is, some of them hermaphrodite—and some! 
unisexual. Each hermaphrodite flower has a! 
calyx with two persistent valves—which contains 
1, 2, or even 3 corollas, also with 2 valves each, 
shorter than those of the calyx, the exterior 
valve being often awned at its summit. There are 
3 stamina—and 2 styles in each hermaphrodite 
flower. The male flowers have neither calyx nor 
pistil—they have only a corolla—with two valves 
—acute and awnless—and three stamina. The 
fruit is oval—sometimes round—sometimes reni- 
form. The corolla partly invests it—and is more 
or less easily separated from it, after maturity, 
according to the species. 

7 The genus Holcus includes exo:te and in- 


view the descriptions of the various species of this 
genus, intended to be noticed. 
L. H. GIRARDIN. 


THE DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 

Hoof, Contracted. Thisis a very common de- 
fect in horses; and though it sometimes takes 
place under the best management, and even in 
colts that have never Deen shod, or taken from a 
state of nature, it is more commonly the effect of 
improper treatment. If we cut off the foot of a 
dead horse, and keep it in a dry but cool airy si- 
tuation, so that it may not soon become putrid, it 
will be found to undergo no alteration in its form, 
though kept a considerable time; but if the con- 
tents of the hoof are taken out, which may be 
done by keeping the foot a few days in hot dung, 
the hoof willthen be found to shrink or contract, 
particularly if kept in a warm situation, or ex- 
posed to the sunshine. This contraction will take 
place principally at the higher part or coronet 
and towards the heels; the horn being in these 
parts most flexible, and having nothing within 
them to oppose the contractile power. At the 
lower part or bottom of the crust, there may be 
the same tendency to contraction; but here the 
horn is much thicker, and the contractile power 





is strongly opposed by the bottom of the hoof, 


——— ae 
jes are remarka-‘that is, the frog, the bars, and the sole. If the 
Some afferd food to man in a! bottom of the foot is removed, the heeis will then 
farinaceous fruit: others contain in their stem or|contract rapidly, and in two or three days wil) 
Others, again, fur-|not only have approached close to cach other, but 
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will be bent or curled inward. What then, it 
may be asked, is it that prevents contraction of 
the hoof in the living hurse, and by what cir- 
cumstances is the tendency or disposition to con- 
tract produced ? The hoot, in its healthy state, is 
pervaded by a fluid, by means of which it is pre- 
served in a flexible and elastic state. If by any 
means a preternatural degree of heat is excited 
in the foot, this fluid will be too quickly dissipat- 
ed, and the supply will be diminished : the horny 
matter will therefore be disposed to contract or 
shrink, and the contraction will take place more 
or less rapidly, according to the degree in which 
the disposition to contraction exists, and the re- 
sistance that is opposed to it. In the perfect foot, 
or one that has not been mutilated by the smith, 
the tendency to contraction is powerfully resisted 
by the bottom of the hoof, consisting, as before 
observed, of the sole, bars, and frog; as well as 
by the coffin-bone, and other parts which it in- 
closes, and by which it is completely filled. Un- 
less the contractile disposition is considerable, the 
resistance thus afforded is often safficient to pre- 
vent contraction; but when the bars are destroyed, 
the frog mutilated, the shoes made and applied 
improperly, and the horse made to stand great 
part of his time on litter, contraction will often 
take place ; for though the internal or sensitive 
foot forms a strong resisting power, the pressure 
it sustains causes a gradual absorption totake 
place, and the contraction will proceed as the re- 
sisting medium is thus removed. Various me- 
chanical contrivances have been suggested for the 
prevention and cure of contraction, which wiil be 
described under the head shoeing and manage- 
ment of the foot. 

Hoose. A term to be found only in the nosolo- 
gy of Cow Doctors. It signifies a cough, either 
chronic or acute, which cattle are affected with 
from exposure to cold winds orrain. The treat- 
ment consists in bleeding, if there be any symp- 
toms of fever, as quick pulse, and redness of the 
under surface of the eye-lid, and particularly if 
the breathing is disturbed ; and if the animal in 
costive, in giving some opening medicine. A 
moderate degree of warmth, which may be ob- 
tained by bringing the animal under cover, and 
giving warm mashes, is also necessary. In ob- 
stinate coughs the following drench may be given, 
but careful nursing will generally be found suffi- 
cient to remove the complaint : 

Honey, four ounces ; 
Vinegar, six ounces: 
mix them over a slow fire, and take off the scum 
which rises on the surface : add to this four ounces 
of linseed oil, and give it asa drench twice a day. 
If the cough is uot perceptibly lessened, by taking 
two or three doses, the medicine should be dis- 
continued. If the owner of the beast is not satis- 
fied in trusting afterwards to nursing and shelter 
irom the inclemency of the weather, he may try 
Dr. Clater’s curious and potent recipe, the in- 
gredients of which amount to about one pound in 
weight, beside a quart of warm ale or gruel ; and, 
if the latter De used, a wine glass of gin or brandy 
must be added. 
Recifie :— 

Balsam of sulphur, two ounces ; 

Barbadoes tar, one ounce ; 

The yolks of two eggs; 

Ginger, > 

Aniseed, | 

Cummin seeds, 

Elecampane root, 

Grains of Paradise, and 


of each, in powder 
one ounce ; 





Liquorice root, 


Boe * 
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Salt of tartar, half an ounce , 
Honey, four ounces. 

Inflammation External. This generally is pro- 
duced by wounds, bruises, strains, or other acci- 
dents. Sometimes it arises from plethora or ge- 
neral fulness, from over-feeding and insufficient 
exercise : it may be brought on also by having the 
—_ wee sudc: nly checked, or by making the 

orse stand in very cold water, and immediately 
after on warm litter. Sometimes it takes place 
without any known cause The treatment of in- 
flammation depends, in a great measure, on the 
degree or extent of the injury, its situation, and 
the condition or state of the animal. The usual 
remedies are bleeding, both general and local, 
epening and cooling medicines, or diuretics, fo- 
mentations, cold lotions, &c. ; 

Kidneys. These are two glandular bodies, si- 
tuate inthe abdomen. The right is attached to 
the posterior edge of the liver, and lies under the 
sixth or seventh rib, the left is rather lower, and 
usually under the last false rib. The urine is se- 
creted by the kidney, and, when formed, is con- 


‘veyed by numerous small tubes to a cavity in its 


centre, named Pelvis: from this cavity, a tube 
called Ureter proceeds, by which it is conveyed 
to the bladder. The ureters, in entering the 
bladder, pass obliquely between its coats ; by this 
contrivance, a complete valve is formed, which 
prevents the return of the urine when the bladder 
contracts. The kidneys of the horse are much 
more readily affected by diuretics than the human 
kidneys; and, though an excessive or indiscri- 
minate use of them has often done mischief, I 
think they may be considered as the most useful 
class of veterinary medicines, when judiciously 
employed. Stones are sometimes formed in the 
pelvis of the kidney, whence they often pass into 
the ureter, but are seldom found in the bladder ; 
probably from the horizontal position of the ani- 
mal. The kidneys of the horse are often inflam- 
ed, and not unfrequently, I believe, by the im- 
moderate use of diuretics. Sometimes the in- 
flammation proceeds rapidly, producing fever and 
other distressing symptoms. The animal usually 
stands with his hind legs stretched out, as in the 
act of staling; there is a tenderness about the 
loins which makes him shrink or give way when 
they are pressed upon: there is a stiffness in the 
motion of the hind parts, which is sometimes 
considerable. He frequently attempts to void 
urine, while only a few drops are expelled, and 
that with considerable pain and difficulty. This 
symptom has sometimes led the attendants to sup- 
pose, that the bladder is full, and that there is a 
stoppage of urine ; under this idea, diuretics have 
been given, which generally so aggravate the dis- 
ease, as to cause the animal’s death. But if the 
state of the bladder be examined, by introducing 
the hand through the fundament into the rectum, 
it will be found empty. This complaint is some- 
times attended with symptoms of colic, the horse 
often laying down and rolling : in such cases the 
inflammation probably has spread to the perito- 
neal coat of the adjoining bowels. The best re- 
medies for this acute kind of inflammation of the 
kidneys are plentiful bleeding, emollient clysters, 
an oily laxative, and covering the loins with a 
fresh sheep’s skin, the wool side outward. If the 
disease is attended with a frequent desire to dung, 
as well as stale, the anodyne clyster should be 
thrown up; and if this yield no relief, some opium 
should be given by the mouth. The kidneys are 
sometimes affected with chronic inflammation. I 
have several times, in examining horses after 
death, found one or both kidneys much enlarged, 
and so tender as to be torn or penetrated by the 
slightest pressure of the finger. 

Lameness. This is a subject of considerable 
importance, particularly with respect to horses ; 





as their value is often considerably diminished by 
it, and not unfrequently they are rendered total 
ly useless. Lameness may be divided into four 
kinds, viz. of the hoof and parts contained with- 
in it; of the muscles; of tendons, ligaments, or 
parts connected with them ; and of bones. In 
each of these divisions there are several diseases, 
which will be noticed in their respective places. 

Mr. R. Lawrence observes, that a peculiar 
conformation of the limbs renders a horse more 
subject to lameness of one kind than another. 
Thus horses with short pasterns, and whose fore 
legs incline much under the body, are most liable 
to bony excrescences, such as splent, ring-bones, 
&c. Horses with long pasterns are more liable 
to ligamentary lameness than others ; but as the 
great length of the pastern gives more pliancy 
and elasticity, they are consequently less exposed 
to those diseases of the bones which arise from 
concussion, such as ring-bones. Horses that are 
cat-hammed or cow-houghed are particularly 
subject to spavins, curbs, and thoroughpins. The 
tendency to lameness of every description is great- 
ly increased by working a horse at too early an 
age, and particularly by placing too much weight 
upon them at that period. ‘ Farmers and breed 
ers of horses ride them from three years old, 
until their legs and feet from premature exertion 
are so much injured as to render their soundness 
doubtful; and this state often comes on before 
they are six yearsold. Under these circumstan- 
ces they are offered for sale, and generally war- 
ranted sound. But though such horses do not 
manifest lameness in any particular leg by a want 
of harmony in their motion, yet their injured state 
may be detected by their stepping short with 
their fore-legs, and pressing principally on the 
toe ; and upon examining the legs when standing 
still, if the pasterns (particularly long ones) ap- 
pear perpendicular and not oblique in their direc- 
tion, or if the fetlock joint knuckles over, or in 
other words bends forward, little doubt may be 
entertained of their being unsound.” In all cases 
of iameness, unless the cause is evident, it is 
proper to examine the foot carefully in the first 
place. Mr. Clark very properly advises, if the 
nature of the case appear doubtful, to inspect the 
foot again the next day, or even a third time, 
rather than give too hasty or precipitate an opin- 
ion with respect to the seat of the lameness; for 
the foot is always to be suspected, especially after 
a horse has been new shoed, or has had its shoes 
fastened ; or when the shoe lies too flat and press- 
es upon the sole, or there is a corn in the foot. 
No certain rules can be laid down for discovering 
the seat of lameness by the manner of the horse’s 
going ; for when any of the parts necessary to the 
motion of the body are injured, the adjacent parts 
will be more or less affected : thus a wound in the 
foot may cause an inflammation of the whole leg, 
and even in some degree of the muscles of the 
shoulder. 


=”? _—_—_—_—— 
RINGING FRUIT TREES. 
Charleston, (S. C.) June.10. 

We yesterday received the following note, ac- 
companied by a fine plate of fruit :— 

Mr. Willington—I send you a few apricots, the 
produce of a tree, nine or ten years old, which al- 
ways flowered beautifully but never bore fruit 
until this year; nor would it now have done so, 
had I not observed a piece in your paper, stating 
that ringing fruit trees would improve the size 
anc quality of the fruit. I thought it might have 
some effect on this tree, in my garden, and I ac- 
cordingly cut the bark quite through, on three 
or four of the smaller branches, about a quarter 
of an inch in width: all the branches cut in that 





way, are now full of very fine fruit, while all the 





tit 
other parts of the tree, as usual, dropped the blos- 
soms, without leaving any sign of fruit whatever. 
I remain yours, &c. W. 1k 


. Tae same effect is exhibited on a pear tree at 
Eden—the residence of S. P. Walker, Esq. nea 


this city—a healihy looking pear tree is totally 
barren of fruit, except two branches which were 
rung, and they have a full portion of fair fruit. 
Edit, Am. Far 
—= 0 & 


From the Milledgevitle ( Geo.) Journa 

ON BATHING. 

* This is the purest exercise of health, 

The kind refresher of the summer heat ; 

Nor when cold winter keens the brightening flood 

Would I weak-shivering linger on the brink. 

Hence the limbs knit into force ; 

And from the body’s purity the mind 

Receives a secret sympathetic aid.”’ 

Messrs. Editors—The annexed rules (which 
experience has established and physiology ap- 
proved) are submitted for the benefit of Bathers. 
It is to be hoped that our baths will soon become 
a place of fashionable resort, and the exertions 
of our ingenious and benevolent fellow citizens 
be met by an adequate reward. CIVIS. 

1, Bathe one hour before breakfast, or what is 
much better, an hour before dinner. 

2. The stomach should always be empty when 
we bathe. 

3. Never take the cold bath when the tempe- 
rature of the body is below the natura) standard. 

4. To prepare the tepid bath, which is the best 
in this climate. The rule should be this—bring 
the water to that temperature which feels neither 
hot nor cold to the arm, or some part of the body 
usually covered; and, after entering the bath 
raise its heat to that point which imparts the 
most agreeable feeling. 

5. We should take exercise before and after 
the warm bath ; the importance of this is every 
day evinced where bathing is practised. 

6. After leaving the water, the body should be 
briskly wiped with a coarse towel, and immedi- 
ately covered with sufficient clothing to excite 
or preserve the healthy temperature. 

7. We should never remain long in the water. 
From 10 to 15 minutes is sufficient. 

8. Every second or third day is often enough to 
take the bath. 

By a regular use of the bath governed by the 
above rules, we shall always feel more light, 
cheerful and active, and better fitted and more 
inclined for a full and successful employment of 
the powers of mind and body. 


Lamp TEA Kett_eE.—The Editor of the New 
England Farmer has invented and applied to use 
what he conceives to be an improvement on any 
methods heretofore made use of for heating or 
boiling water by alamp, cooking by steam, frying, 
&c. by means of heat derived from a lamp. 

The lamp is a tin vessel, shaped like a com. 
mon tin porringer, which will contain about a 
pint. To this acover is adapted, perforated with 
tubes to receive the wicks. 

The tea kettle is set, and may be soldered in a 
case of tin, which extends round it, but does not 
embrace it so closely as to prevent the heat of 
the lamp from pervading the sides as well as the 
bottom of the boiler. 

The tea kettles are more broad and shallow 
than usual; those which we have made, being 
from 8 or 10 inches horizontal diameter, and 2 
to 4 inches in depth. 

Ihave used from 5 to 13 wicks. Five wicks 





of three-eighths of an inch diametet, properly 
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trimmed and employed, will boil 2 quarts in 
about 40 minutes. 

Mr. Newton has ascertained that one quart of 
oil, which costs but 124 cents, will be sufficient 
to keep two quarts of water at a boiling tempera- 
tnre tor six days, from 9 o’clock, A, M. to 11 P. 
M.—.. Eng. Far. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Barboursville, June 11th, 1824. 





DEAR SiR, 

My houses (dwelling and offices) are over-run 
with a little insect, called with us, the roach.— 
It is a little black reptile which occupies the 
crevices—many of which are found in brick 
buildings——They have become such a nuisance 
as to amount to a great mischief—They would 
have made a fit addition to the curses of Kgypt.— 
If you are advised of any bane to this pest, be 
pleased to communicate it, If not, solicit through 
your paper the information. 

[We have seen it stated, that Hemlock spread 
upon the floor at night, where the cock-roaches 
can have access to it, would kill them or drive 
them away—but we cannot vouch for it—If any 
effectual remedy be known to any of our read 
ers or correspondents, it will doubtless be made 
known.— Edit. 4m. Far.) 

—> 9 ae 
COMMUNICATED. 
To keep off or drive away Bed Bugs. 

Make a strong decoction of red pepper, when 
ripe, and apply it with a common paint brush to 
the joints of the bedstead, wainscotting, &c. 
where these odious insects usually resort, and it 
will speedily kill, or expel them. 


—D>=—— 


Invisible- Visible Inks.—If letters be traced on 
paper with muriate of cobalt, the writing is invi 
sible; and by holding it before the fire, the 
character speedily assumes a green colour, which 
again disappears, as the paper cools.—The wri- 
ting made with this ink may, therefore, at plea- 
sure be made visible, or invisible, by alternately 
warming and cooling the paper, if care be taken 
not to expose it to a greater degree of heat than 
is necessary to make the invisible writing legible. 

This experiment is rendered more amusing, by 
drawing the trunk and branches of a tree in the 
usual manner, and tracing the leaves with sympa- 
thetic ink. ‘he tree appears leafless till the pa- 
per is heated, when it suddenly becomes covered 
with a beautiful foliage. 

The sympathetic ink is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Put into a matrass one part of 
cobalt or zaffre, and four of nitro-muriatic acid ; 
disgest the mixture with a gentle heat, until the 
acid dissolves no more cobalt ; then add muriate 
of soda, equal in quantity to the cobalt employed, 
and four times as much water as acid, and filter 
the liquor through paper.— Zhe Chemist. 

—_—— 0 
Dr. BoernAAve’s RULEs. 

This great man left as a legacy to the world, 
the following simple and unerring directions for 
preserving health ; they contained the sum and 
substance of his vast professional knowledge, 
during a long and useful life :—“ Keep the feet 
warm ; the head cool; and the body opfien.”—If 
these were generally attended to, the physician’s 
aid would seldom be required. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

Fermented liquors, to prove advantageous to 
the health, ought not to be too strong; otherwise 
they hurt digestion, and weaken, instead of 


strengthen the body ; for when in that state, 
and drank in iarge quantity, they inflame the 
blood and dispose to a variety of diseases. A 
certain degree of strength, however, is necessary 
to adapt them to most constitutions in cold cli- 
mates. For, if too weak, they produce wind in 
the bowels, and occasion flatulencies ; or if be- 
come stale they turn sour on the stomach, have 
a pernicious effect on digestion, and prove other- 
wise hurtful. If fermented liquors, made for 
sale, were faithfully prepared, as there is too 
much reason to believe they are not, and were 
kept to a proper age, they would, used with mo- 
deration, be a comfortable and wholesome beve- 
rage ; but while they continue to be drank under 
every circumstance opposite to salubrity, the ef- 
fects they produce must be more injurious than 
beneficial to general health. 





QUANTITY OF DRINK. 

Whatever kind of drink is used, it ought as 
well as food, to be taken always in a just and mo- 
derate quantity. 

Were we to be governed by the dictates of 
nature, we ought to drink only, when solicited by 
thirst, and to desist when that is satisfied; but 
as many of our liquors stimulate the palate, this 
is seldom the case. Pure water is, on this ac- 
count, an inestimable beverage, as it will not, 
induce us to drink more than is necessary. The 
season of the year, the state of the weather, and 





degree of our exercise, all contribute to render} 
the proportion of drink indeterminate. Thirst, | 
however, is a more certain guide for its own gra-! 
tification, than hunger, and he who is accustomed 
‘to drink water only, will be in little danger of! 
transgressing the proper measure, if he drink as! 
loften as the calls of nature demand. Persons of! 
a phlegmatic constitution, have both less inclina- | 
jtion and occasion to drink, than those of a warm’ 
jtemperament: while the laborious, or those who; 
\take much exercise, ought to drink more than 
{the sedentary, and still more in summer than in 
winter. 

To drink immediately before a meal is a prac- 
tice not to be commended; because the stomach 
jis thereby stretched, and rendered less fit for 
|performing its office. Besides, the gastric juice 
lis by this means too much diluted ; and diges- 
tion in consequence is much obstructed. To 
ldrink much during a meal is also liable to objec- 
tion ; the stomach being thus rendered incapable 
of receiving the due portion of aliment. When 
the drink is water, a moderate quantity of wine | 
may be used with advantage ; but in those whose, 
stomach and bowels are weak, a mixture of wine} 
and malt liquors is apt to produce flatulency.| 
The mixture of malt-liquors and water, likewise | 
produces wind in the bowels. 
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TO MAKE POTATO BREAD. 
Boil the potatoes not quite so soft as common, | 
then dry them a short time on the fire, peel them | 
while hot, and pound them as fine as possible, ! 
next put a small quantity of pearl ash to new 
yeast; whilst it is working briskly, add as much 
rye, meal, or flour, as can be worked in. Mix 
the whole well together, but do not add any water 
to it. After the dough is thus prepared, let it 
stand an hour and a half or two hours before it is 
put into the oven; observe it will not require so 
long baking as regular flour bread. 
GERMAN METHOD OF FORCING TREES. 
With a sharp knife make a cut in the bark of 
the branch which is meant to be forced to bear, 
and not far from the place where it is connected 
with the stem, or, if it is a small branch or shoot, 





the nature of our fvod, with the greater or less; ——= 


cut is to go round the branch, or to encircle it, 
and penetrate to the wood. Aquarter of an inch 
from this cut, make a second like the first, round 
the branch, so that by both encircling the branch, 
a ring is formed upon the branch, a quarter of an 
inch broad, between the twocuts. The bark be- 
tween these two cuts is taken clean away, witha 
knife, down to the wood, removing even the fine 
inner bark, which immediately lies upon the 
wood, so that no connexion whatever remains be- 
tween the two parts of the bark, but the bare and 
naked wood appears white and smooth ; but this 
bark ring, to compel the tree to bear, must be 
made at the time when the buds are strongly 
swelling or breaking out into blossom. In the 
same year a Callus is formed at the edges of the 
ring, on both sides, and the connexion of the bark 
that had been interrupted is restored again, with- 
out any detriment to the tree, or the branch ope- 
rated upon, in which the artificial wound soon 
again grows over. By this simple (though artifi- 
cial) means of forcing every fruit-tree with cer- 
tainty to bear, the most important advantages 
will be obtained. 
TO KEEP POTATOES FOR SEA PROVISIONS. 

Slice them and bake them slow!y and they will 
keep and form good flour for years. 
| amen 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, JuNE 25, 1824, 

PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefu/- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 


Flour, Howard St., $5 81—Do. Susquehannah, 
$5 37$—Do. Wharf $5 50—Do. Rye, $2 a $2 75— 
Corn Meal, pr. bbl. $2—Wheat, white, $1 10 to 
$1 124—Do. Red, $1 05 to $1 10—Corn, yellow, 
31 cts.—Do. white, 29 cts.—Rye, pr. bush. 41 cts. — 
Oats, 25 cents—B. E. Peas, 55 cts.—White Beans, 
none— Whiskey, 274 cts—Apple Brandy, 40 cts— 
Peach Do, 62 to75 cts.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25— 
No. 2, &2 00—-Ditto Old, No. 1, $1 50-— 
Ditto ditto No. 2, S§1 25 Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untiimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, 30 cts.— 




















‘Linseed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of 


season—F lax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel— 
Timothy, Ditto $2 50—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 10 cts.—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15—-Ditto Prime, $12-— 
Butter, 7 cts, to 14 cts—Lard, 84 cts—Bacon, 
9 cts—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.—Fea- 
thers, 35 cts. 

Maryland Tobacco continues dull except for 
the finer qualities, which are in demand. 

Sal<s this week of fine yellow, from $20 to $30 
—Fine Spangled, 13§ to $20—Fine Red, $8 to 
$15. 

Six hogsheads of very good quality Charles 
County Tobacco, made by Mr. James Johnson, 
sold on the 22d instant, at No. 2, State Ware- 
house, as follows:—T wo hhds. crop, at $20—2 
do. do. $8—1 do. Second, $15—1 do, do. $8. 
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No. 15.—Vo.. 6. 
AGRICULTURE, 


PAPERS 


Read at the last meeting of, the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley, and by order of said Soci- 
ety, communicated for frublication in the Ame- 
rican farmer. 

No. VII. 


For the last ten years of my life my occupation 
has been that of a farmer, and my attention has 
been much engaged by the variety of operations 
connected with agricultural life; being a novice 
at the period of commencing, I adopted that 
course which the more experienced farmers of 
the neighbourhood were pursuing, and which I 
suppose had been handed down from father to 
son, through many generations; and although I 








have been convinced by sad experience that the: 
ing and three other ploughings completed the 
cultivation; when the hoe was used, great care 
/was taken not to draw the earth from the list 


old “‘ modus operandi” (particularly with regard to 
the cultivation of corn) was greatly defective, yet 
I have ventured no innovating experiment until 
the last spring, and then indeed, had I listened 


, tothe advice cf many of my neighbours, (in whose | 
judgment and experience | have great confidence) 


I should have abandoned an experiment suggested and were, 


in the useful pages of the American Farmer, by 


Mr. Peter Minor, of Albermarie, in regard to the, 
The dissua-| balance, has been gathered and measured sepa- 


sive advice of my neighbours was predicated up-;rately, and has produced, agreeably to the sub- 


cultivation of corn in double drills. 


on the generally unfavourable results of the singie 


drill experiments sometimes tried, and when up-} 
on one occasion | observed to a farmer (who had} _c 
jacre ; the balance of the lot was much injured by 


remarked to me that his drilled corn never suc- 
ceeded) that mine would be planted in double 
drills, his reply was, you are then doubling the 
evil—without adverting tu the fact that the single 
and double drill modes of preparation were en- 
tirely dissimilar. Upon a lot of ground contain- 
ing by actual survey four acres, one rood and 27 
poles, I adopted the plan of Mr. Minor, and the 
result has gone far beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectation. The lot, a stiff clay soil, is somewhat 
undulating, and would I suppose, in the ordinary 
mode of cultivation, and with such a season as 
the last, have produced an average of seven or 
eight barrels per acre; a part of it had been cul- 
tivuted in corn, and the balance in wheat the pre- 
ceding year. As soon as the ploughing season 
commenced iast spring, the land was laid off into 
furrows at the distance of seven feet, with a three 
horse bar shear; and with a view of deepening 
the furrows, the plough after opening one furrow, 
was brought back in the same—an ox-wagon, 
one man, and three small boys were employed for 
a considerable time in filling those furrows with 
the manure which had been made on the farm 
the preceding winter, consisting of dry straw, 
half rotted straw, stable litter, and cornstalks, 
the produce of 60 acres of land which had been 
fed to cattle and horses during the winter, and 
were broken fine but very little decayed ; there 
was a small portion of well rotted manure put in- 
to the furrows separate from the coarse litter, no 
account was taken of the number of wagon loads 
of manure and long litter put ween the lot, but it 
is supposed about 150—while the manuring ope- 
ration was slowly progressing, a bar shear plough 
was occasionally introduced intothe lot, cutting a 
furrow of earth on each side of the furrows which 
had been filled with manure, forming a list of 
about two feet in width, completely covering she 
manure. About two thirds of the ground was 
planted between the Ist and 3d of May, the seed 
corn being placed in the valleys on each side of 
the list at the distance of about 3 inches apart in 
the row—the balance of the lot was planted in 
the same manner on the 19th of May. hen the 
corn had attained a growth of from 4 to 6 inches, 
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my instructions to the hands employed in thin- 
ning was to leave the stalks on one side opposite 
to the space or interval between the stalks on the 
other, but from inattention, or the relative posi- 
tion of the stalks not admitting of it, such a po- 
sition of the stalks was rarely observed. After 
thinning, ten bushels of plaster was sown broad 
cast on the corn, it was then ploughed, in the 
space between the double drills; some small 
hands who could have done but little other work 
at that season of the year were then employed in 
putting around each stalk of corn a double hand- 
ful of ashes, and of a compost formed of lime, 
wood-pile manure, and ashes ; about two thirds of 
the lot was manured around the stalk in that way, 
but the advantage of the top dressing was not per- 
ceptable, as there were two rows left through dif- 








it was thinned toa distance of from 8 to 10 inches; 


Vou, 6.—t5. é 


ferent parts of the lot unmanured, which were 
equally as productive asthose that were. One hoe- 


sO as to uncover the manure; the list was not 


\cultivated except by hand weeding after rain. 
'The fodder and tops were gathered in season, 


erbaps, three times the quantity 
usguaily obtained from the same number of acres. 
Two acres of the lot being much better than the 


joined certificate of neighbouring farmers, an aver- 
age of 91 bushels and three gallons, or 18 bar- 
rels one bushel and three gallons of corn per 


the influence of several large oak trees, and pro- 
duced twenty-two barrels, four gallons and a half 
in the aggregate.—The premium is claimed for 
the two best acres. The same lot will be pre- 
pared for corn the next year, by opening 
deep furrows in the middle of the space between 
the double drills, and filling the same with the 
stalks of the present year, which will be covered 
by a list, and the corn drilled on each side as be- 
fore; the manure which was: covered up last 
spring, will then be in the middle of the space 
cultivated the next year, and will, of course, 
be dispersed over the surface : permanent corn 
lots may thus be established, and the alternation 
of the drills would probably aftord to the cul- 
tivator an abundant crop, and to the land the 
means of its own improvement me — 
JOHN W. PAGE. 

Ido hereby certify that I surveyed John W. 
Page’s lot of drilled corn, and found it to contain 
10 acres, 2 rods, and 27 perches--and that I laid 
off a parallelogram of two acres of the same. 
Given from under my hand this 12th day of No- 


vember, 1823. 
JOHN H. TAYLOR, 


I hereby certify that I measured the corn, 
mentioned in the within report of Mr. John W. 


thirty-six barrels, two bushels, and three gal- 


lons. 
IAMES M. HITE. 
Nov. 13th, 1823. 





—_————————— 
SURVEYOR’S CERTIFICATE. 


At the request of John Page, Esq. of Page 


Brook, I have surveyed s 
thered ninety-foar barrels of corn tne presta 


season, which lot I find contains the quantity of 
6} acres. My cpinion is that the quarter should 
be thrown in, ay there is about that quantity 
lost by a stream passing through, as also the 
necessary turning. 
WM. CASTLEMAN, Jr. S, K. 
October 30th, 1823. 
PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT OF TWO ACRES 
OF GROUND FOR CORN—TO WIT: 


It being a piece of dry bottom land, I commen- 
ced by hauling out clay in the latter part of April, 
and put on 427 cart loads of it ; spread it over the 
ground ; then put on 178 cart loads of stable and 
barn yard manure; then broke it up 6 or 7 in- 
ches deep with the barshare, and followed with 
Davis’ Substratum Plough, making the whole 
depth of ploughing 14 or 15 inches; then gave 
it a harrowing ; then planted in double drill 18 
inches apart ; then a space of 34 feet between 
the drills. The stalks standing promiscuously 
from 9 to 14 inches apart ; then tended as fol- 
lows :—two ploughings with the angu/ar plough* 
in the wide space, and two with the shovel 
plough ; and once ploughed in the narrow space 
with the substratum, say 14 inches deep, when 
the corn was about knee high. All the above 
ploughings were done before harvest. The pro- 
duct of said two acres, is 246 bushels. Given 
under my hand, this 12th of November, 1823. 

AMOS LUPTON, 

N. B. The corn was planted the 13th and 14th 

of May, 1823, 


* What plough is this.—Zdit. 4m. Far. 
Frederick, Sct. 

Personally appeared before me the subscribing 
justice, Amos Lupton, who affirmed that the 
facts stated in the within cerficate, are correct. 
Given under my hand, this 13th November, 1823, 


EDWARD McGUIER. 


— 

On the practicability of retarding the flowering 
of the Peacu TREE, and thereby saving that 
frrecious fruit from destruction by early frosts, 


Lincoln County, (N. C.) May 26th, 1824. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


The Peach, which is esteemed one of the most 
delicious fruits we cultivate, is at the same time, 
with us, the most uncertain of any in its product. 
Amongst the mountains near us, this fruit is sel- 
dom injured by frosts, because it blooms later in 
the season, and the product is therefore tolera- 
bly certain. With us, the trees prosper well, 


but they bloom so early in the season, that the 
Page, and that the product of two acres, was: 


fruit is very frequently destroyed in embryo by 
the late frosts. Te is estimated that we have not 
any thing like a general or full crop, more than 
one year in three or four. dence, esteemed as 
this fruit is, it is not much cultivated; and I 
think is becoming still more and more neglected. 





CERTIFICATE OF MEASUREMENT OF CKOP. 


I do hereby certify that I was at Mr. John 
Page’s, of Page Brook, when a lot of corn 
belonging to Mr. Page was gathered, and saw it 
measured ; and there was ninety four barrels of 
sound corn, There was one acre of the lot in hom-! 
ney corn, that was gathered by itself, which. 
yielded twelve barrels of the homney corn. Gi-) 
ven under my hand this 12th day of. November,| 


1323, 
BENJAMIN CRIGLAS. 


Now, Sir, could a plan be discovered by which 
the premature bloom of the peach could be pre- 
vented,—could its blossoms be kept back to a la- 
ter period in the season, so as to be less lable to 
be injured by the frosts, we should much oftener 
have this favourite fruit, and this part of the 
country would then be extremely well adapted to 
its production. 

I will propose such a plan; and should it be 
either already well known, or incorrect in fact or 
principle, you can throw it by—and, on the con- 
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trary, if you should think the hints it contains 
promise to be of any service, they are at your 
“one ; a 
Th} 8 inine eama vines. awe wuss ses , 
niet examined by a man recently from 


hie 
Germany, I discovered one bearing grapes in all 
respects like most of the others in the vineyard, 
but apparently several weeks later in advance to 
maturity. I inquired the reason of this differ- 
ence, and was informed that it was owing to that 
vine having been ingrafted on a stock ofthe Win- 
ter grape ; and the German said, that by graft- 
ing on stocks the fruit of which ripened at dif 
ferent times, one could have a vineyard of the 
same kind of grape ripening at almost every 
period of the fruit-bearing season. Upon my 
expressing some surprise at this information, 
(for my knowledge in such matters is by no 
means considerable) a gentleman who acted as 
interpreter between the German and myself, and 
who is a man of intelligence and observation, 
informed me that this remark concerning the 
grape, held good with regard to other fruit like 
wise. He mentioned the apple in particular, 
which is almost the only fruit which we take the 
trouble of propagating by grafting in this part 
of the country, and stated that he had known 
instances of the same kind of apple when in 
grafted on different stocks producing and ripen- 
ing its fruit in different periods of the season. 
As he spoke of this as of a fact well known, I as- 
cribed my want of knowledge concerning it, to 
my ignorance on such subjects. But, six months 
after, in conversing with a gentleman who culti- 
vates a large orchard of excellent apple trees, 
almost all of which are reared from grafts, he 
questioned the fact, and stated that it must be a 
mistake. I therefore think that if the fact be as 
was related to me, (and I haye no reason to doubt 
it except this dissent to it by a man of experience) 
it is not so generally known, or so much attended 
to in the operation of ingrafting as it ought to be. 
This information led me to reflect, that, if by 
grafting the same kind of fruit upon stocks whith 
ripened the fruit which it originally produced at 
different seasons, we have the same kind of fruit ri- 
pened at an earlier or later period,—that then, by 
grafting, we may also occasion the blooming of 
our fruit trees to be accelerated or delayed—and 
the affirmative of this position appears to me, to 
be entirely in coincidence with the analogies and 
operations of nature. The sap must first be im- 
bibed by and pass through the roots and the body 
of the stock, before it reaches the graft; and is 
it not more rational to suppose that the stock 
controls the graft in the supply of juices, and pe- 
riod of its fructification, than that the stock be- 
comes assimilated and subservient to the graft 
in these respects. 

If this then be correct, the only difficulty re- 
maining, is to finda proper stock upon which to 
ingraft the peach, so as sufficiently to retard its 

riod of biooming. 

Now the time of the bloom of fruit trees 
bears no proportion to the time of their maturing 
their fruit ; the fruit the latest in ripening being 
frequently the first toput forth its blossoms. We 
must therefore, seek for stocks of a different 
species which bloom later. 

Is the position a correct one, that all stone 
fruits may be mutually ingrafted into each other 
with success? 

Cobbett speaks of the peach graft growing on 
the cherry and the plum stock, as of a fact indis- 
putable and notorious—Will the peach grow 
upon the species of the plum and the cherry? 
rif the peach will grow upon the plum in all its 
varieties, and if the prematurity of the bloom 
of the peach will be delayed thereby until some- 
what near the time when the stock upon which 


—— 


it was ingrafted, would have produced its nate 
ral blossoms, then by ingrafting the peach upon 
the speciee vt the wild plum, which is very late 
in blooming, we shall save that fruit from the 
destruction of frosts, and shall have peaches 
with as much certainty as other fruit. 
You have the plan—it may be worth something 
or nothing, but is at your service. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obed’t servant, 


JOHN F. BREVARD. 


Remarks on the above, by L. H. Grrarvin, 
President of Baltimore College, to whom they 
were referred for a consideration of the frrin- 
ciples of vegetable Physiology, involved in the 
question. 


The fact mentioned to Mr. B, by the German 
vigneron, should be approached with doubt and 
caution. I ‘have observed, and many other per- 
sons have observed, that if two grafts taken from 
two different species of the same genus, or from 
two different genera of the same family as the 
stock, be such as to differ in their respective 
epochs of floration, the influence of the stock 
will not change these epochs, but the floration 
of each will still occur nearly at the original 
time 

In effect, causes of two different characters act 
on the vegetable system. 1. External causes. 2. In- 
ternal causes. The external causes are the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere, and the influence of 
light. The internal causes are various—but the 
principal is the vital force inherent in the buds 
—a force by which they attract to themselves 
that quantity of the vegetable blood required by 
their nature—this is confirmed by the two epochs 
at which, in vivacious plants, the sap is most vi- 
gorous—in the Spring, for the buds of the prece- 
ding year ; about mid-summer, for the buds des- 
tined for the next year which are now beginning to 
appear.—Further the buds communicate with 
the roots by tracheal vessels surrounding the 
medullary canal—and they are developed pre- 
cisely when the sap ascends by these internal 
ducts—This communication has been establish- 
ed by nature, and is more or less perfectly re- 
stored in the process of grafting. 

It is well known that the buds of the peach 
tree can be transplanted on the plum tree. They 
are kindred plants, ( 4myzdalées )—but one of 
the conditions required by nature, and dictated 
by experience, is a simultaneous or almost simul. 
taneous circulation of the sap in the stock, and 
in the graft——The difference in the floration of 
two grafts mentioned above, though very evident, 
was, however, small as to time.—The other con- 
ditions required for the success of grafting, it is 
not necessary to state in this place. 

Among the very curious and interesting effects 
of grafting, it is acknowledged, indeed, that re 
tardation may in some degree be ranked—that 
grafted trees fall below the standard of their na- 
tural height and duration, &c.; and that, when 
too vigorous a sap prevents fructification, the evil 
may be remedied by grafting on a stock in which 
the sap is less abundant.—This is the opinion 
of Sennebier. The same writer mentions a pro- 
cess, which may, perhaps, be usefully applied 
here. “ To accelerate, he says, the fructifi- 
cation of tardy trees, remove circularly from the 
trunk a piece of bark about half ap inch broad, 
and substitute for it a piece of bark equally wide, 
taken from a different species of the same genus. 
This will form a perfect nd, as in every 
similar process, a tumour or ring will be effected. 
This will stop the descending sap, which will 


flow back to the branches, and develope the fruits 





by asuperabundant supply of nourishment. 






[July 2, 18@4. 


To conclude, although vegetable physielogy 
does not appear favourable to the suggestions of 
the ingenious gentleman from North Carolina, 
yet experiments should indefatigably be made. 
Since the days of Bacon, we rely scarcely on 
any thing but patient and persevering trials— 
and although those trials may not produce the 
results immediately in view, they generally lead 
to other results, perhaps equally maneeee 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN 


FARMER. 


Dear Sir, 


Below are the explanation of the diagrams that 
I sent you some time since—I have written them 
in as concise a manner as possible—I hope that 
they may be understood. 


Your’s respectfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Explanation of the Agures on the Charlieshofie 
i 


ve. 

No, 1. The hive, resting on the cleats marked 
No. 12. The hive is 15 inches square at the top, 
and only 7 inches syuare at the bottom. The back 
of the hive is two and a quarter inches shorter than 
the front, of course the bottom board has an in- 
clination of 2} inches, 

No. 2. A profile view of the hive, shewing 
the slope of the bottom. 

No. 3. The hive tilted, shewing the inside and 
the 7 triangular recesses which are cut about } of 
an inch deep on the back and front board —Ia 
the diagram only the back part can be seen. 

No. 4, The platform on which the bees alight ; 
this platform is a continuance of the bottom 
board. 

No. 5. A hole of three inches diameter on 
which is nailed a round piece of tin, perforated 
like the rose of a watering pot.—This is to give 
the hive air. 

No. 6. The cover of the hive, with a band 
runn'ng around it of 3 inches in depth ; covering 
the hive like the cover of a banbox, The upper 
rim raised high enough to receive the box No. 7. 

No. 7. A box exactly 15 inches square, made 
to fit into the rim of the cover No. 6. This 
cover, of course, must be 15} inches, in order that 
it may be taken on and off with ease. The 4 dots 
in the centre are augre-holes of an inch diameter, 
through which the bees pass into the upper box. 

No. 8. The top box of the height of a common 
board—open at the bottom with a ventilator of 
perforated tin about two inches high and 3 long. 

No. 9. A top view of the hive; the sticks, 
7 in number, rest in the triangular recesses No. 
14. They are likewise triangular and will fit in 
any way. 

No. 10. The band of the cover-—the two dofs 
in the centre are small holes through which 
nails or pins are put to keep the cover on the 
hive ; and likewise to keep the box No. 7. from 
being blown or knocked over, 

No. 11. The entrance for the bees 23 inches 
wide, and 4 an inch high; a small meshed wire net 
must be put before this entrance every night as 
soon as it becomes dark, and taken off very early 
in the morning. 

No. 12. The cleats by which the hives are 


me coy 
o. 13. Scantling running the whole length of 
the Apiary. The cleats rest on two pieces of 
scantling, and the hive is thus supported between 
the two; the cleats that are nailed to the hive, 
serve to keep it steady. 

No, 14. Seven triangular recesses cut about a 
+ of an inch deep into the back and front board, 
into these recesses the sticks are put. 
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entertain oetn —— I a ; 
No. 15. The ventilator in the box No. 8. part floor. I have two tiers of hives, they are not well | makes 5 within each joist, and as there are 8 



























































































































































of only of which is seen inthe upper box No.7. represented in the section, they appear too large | spaces like those represented, they will hold 40; 
a, The sticks will fit any hive, as the anglesare all in proportion to the bee house. I place 3 hives;the back half of the apiary will held as many 
a alike. When I intend putting a swarm in one in the top scantling aud only 2 in the Jower, this! more. 
nm of my hives, I take out three sticks, and 
sm then cover the whole top with a piece of 
le thin, coarse, clean muslin, just so much lar- 
id ger than the hive as to edna of being lapped} 9 He ett 
over at the corners, and tack it at fwo corners 
lightly, to keep the muslin from shoving aside.* 
j then turn over the half of the muslin cover ard 
holding the hive up shake the bees into it.— 
‘ When they are in I set the hive in a frame, of 
which I have several, and then one by one, gently 
put in the sticks; the bees, even if they are in 
at the angular recesses, give way to the sticks, as 
m they feel it pressing on them. When the sticks 
at are in, I turn the muslin over and passing my 
hand gently over the top, whatever bees may 
have rested on the top of the sticks will move 
below. I now put on the cover, No. 6, and leave 
; the hive in the frame until evening, when I put it 
fie between the scantling where it is toremain. I 
generally put on the box No. 7, this keeps the 
ed hive cool. Mice cannot attack my bees, neither 
oP, are they liable to robberies, and if any strange 
ck. bees attack them they can defend themselves to 
jan advantage, for they stand on higher ground than 
in- the assailants. The bottom being an inclined 
plane, facilitates the removal of every kind of 
ing excrementitious matter, such as dead nymphs 
and bees, and all the little particles that are usu- 
und ally found in a hive. Noxious vapours are carri- 
} of ed off by means of the lower and upper ventila- 
-la tors, and the bees never suffer from rain, the 
slope carrying it off. The rays of the sun too, 
ht ; from the receding shape of the hive, have not as 
om much power as if the hive were straight ; and last- 
ly, as the entrance No. 11, can be closed at plea- 
on ' sure, the hive can be carried to a good pasture ; ponte 
ted and set in a form without my fearing a By eat 
ive There are many advantages attending this hive 
which the Apiarian will soon discover. If I have 
and not made myself sufficiently clear you have but to P 
ring ask questions, and I shall take pleasure in answer- 
per ing. I keep my empty hives within the apiary be- 
». 7. cause bees neither like a warm nor a damp hive to 
ade swarmin. Ihecentre of the apiary is quite cool 
Phis and dry. I donot any more, rub the hives with 
that clover and salt, or any odoriferous leaves—the 
dots bees like to go inacleanhive. I keep mine clean eae : 
ter, and smooth, they are all planed within and with- 
box. out, and the outside is painted. Care must be 
mon taken to have the hives painted at least 6 wonths i 
r of before you want them, as bees dislike the smell 
ng. of paint. My apiary is 53 feet long, 6 high from 
cks, the ground to the eaves, and 10 from the ground 
No. tothe centre. Three hives, as will beseen by a 
it in section of the apiary, rest between the upright. 
joists; at the foot of each joist, on each side of 
dots the house, I have planted a honeysuckle. 
hich For the peculiar shape of the dody of the hive, 
the bot!) Mr, Huish and myself, are indebted to the 
from Greeks; bu’ ‘he inclined floor, the suspension, and 
the ventilators, are exclusively my own, as well 
ches as the muslin and the board cover. I forgot to 
e net observe in the right place, that if in shaking a 2 
it as swarm from a tree or bush, such as a peach tree ; 
early or currant bush, into the hive, any thing drop in . ‘ 
with them cither a bunch of currants, leaves, 
s are &c. all I have to do is, with a hook, todrag the! , A iH 
nuisance tothe entrance, if it be too large to come} x t i TW foals 
th of out of the door, I cut it with a knife and draw it, \ . ; en 
es of off. An apiarian would be delighted to see with | nites 
ween what ease the bees can roll any thing off of their, 
hive, _ . — ee 
* When the lower hive is full I lift off the cover 
out @ and with a scissors cut holes in the muslin exactly 
oard, under the holes of the cover, the bees will fase inio 


the upper box immediately. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR THE RESTORATION AND 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


etl 
ASTHMA. 


Asthma is a spasmodic disease of the organs 
of respiration, attended with cough, difficulty of 
breathing, wheezing, &c. 

There are two distinct species of this disorder, 
each of which requires a different treatment: 1. 
When it is attended with an accumulation and 
discharge of humours from the lungs, in which 
oase it is called Aumid asthma; and 2. When 
the patient is not troubled with coughing, or at 
least has no expectoration, which is termed dry 
asthma, Yet these complaints seldom affect per- 
sons in early life, and then chiefly the male sex. 

Asthma in Benton: is distinguished by par- 
oxysms, preceded by a sense of tightness in the 
chest, and in general, occurs during the night. 
The patient cannot lie in an horizontal posture, 
without danger of suffocation ; and, when seiz 
ed, is immediately obliged to sit upright. Af- 
ter continuing for several hours in this state, he 
becomes easier; his breathing is less difficult 
and oppressed, the cough not so frequent, and an 
expectoration of mucus taking place, the par- 
oxysm abates until the next night ; but the symp- 
tom continues in a greater or less degree, during} 
the day, according to the particular state of the) 
atmosphere, and other circumstances. The at- 
tack is sometimes induced by external heat, at 
others by cold ; but in either case, their sudden 
accession will sufficiently distinguish the asthma 
from symptomatic shortness of breath. There 
is a greater probability of curing it in youth, 
than at an advanced age. But, in the former 
case, itis often succeeded by a confirmed pulmo- 

nary consumption, and after a long continuation, 

nerally terminates, either in dropsy of the 
al or an aneurism. of the heart or arterial 
system. A tremulous respiration, paralysms of 
the arms, and a diminution of the urinary secre- 
tion, are unfavourable symptoms. 

This is one of the chronic diseases, which may 
continue for a considerable number of years. Sir 
John Floyer, when he publighed his celebrated 
treatise on this subject, had suffered under re- 
peated paroxysms for almost thirty years. The 
usual treatment is, to bleed, during a fit, unless 
extreme weakness or old age should forbid the 
use of the lancet: to inject a purging clyster, 
containing a solution of asafetida; and if the 
violence of the symptomdo not speedily abate, 
to apply a blistering plaster to the neck or breast. 
Previously toa fit, emetics have been found use- 
ful, especially when the stomach was loaded with 
crudities. In the intervals, /ac ammoniacum, 
vinegar of squills, asafcetida pills, and other sti- 
mulating and deobstruent medicines are usefully 
employed. Sir John declares, that a strong infu 
sion of roasted coffee is the best remedy he ever 
experienced, to abate the paroxysms. The coffee 
must be of the best Moco, newly burnt, and made 
very strong, immediately after grinding. He or- 
ders an ounce to one dish, which is to be repeat- 
ed after the short interval of a quarter or half an 
hour, and taken without milk or sugar. By the 
use of this remedy, he lived many years tolera- 
bly easy under his asthmatic complaint. Doctor 
Percival also asserts, that he has employed it with 
great success. 

In a violent paroxysm of asthma, from the ef- 
fects of which there is imminent danger of suffo- 
cation, the administration of an emetic is some- 
times advisable, as vomiting tends to produce 


humid matter in the. pectoral organs be loose, 
and ready for expectoration, which may be as- 
certained by a free rattling of the throat; 3. 
When respiration itself is not extremely impe- 
ded; and 4. When the patient’s strength is not 
too much exhausted. 

On these conditions,, an emetic may prove the 
only means of saving his life ; though it may also 
accelerate the fatal catastrophe, especially if the 
breast be clogged with matter, and the patient 
possess not vigour and breath sufficient to sup- 
port the operation of an emetic. Hence a judi- 
cious practitioner will, in such cases, not hesitate 
to direct a brisk dose, in order most speedily to 
produce the desired effect, and to save the con- 
stitution from being unnecessarily exhausted. 
But this illustration also evinces the importance 
of every step in the practice of physic ; and that 
neither officious friends, nor mercenary preten- 
ders, are the most proper persons, whose servi- 


cise view of those causes from which that formi- 
dable disease may arise in different individuals. 
The principal of these are as follow: 

1. Collections or congestions of blood in the 
lungs, from which there may not oniy arise the 
dry asthma, but likewise the Suffocative Catarrh 
which is strictly, an acute disease, occasioned by 
an extravasation or effusion of blood into the cel- 
lular substance of the lungs. 

2. Congestions. of serious and pituitous hu- 
mours, arising gradually, and producing, in gene- 
ral, the humid asthma: but if this collection of 
humours takes place suddenly, as is the case in 
inammations of the chest, they are then at- 
tended with the suffocative catarrh. 

3. Spasms in hypochondriacal and hysteric 
persons ; which often lay the foundation of a 
dry, convulsive asthma. ~ 

4. Worms in the first passages. 

5. Stones in the gall bladder; aneurisms ; 
folyfii, or concretions of grumous blood in the 
large vessels. 

6, Asthma may likewise be a symptom of 
dropsy of the chest. 

7. Scrophulous, rheumatic, gouty, psoric, and 
scorbutic acrimony—al] may occasion the asthma, 
either in the lungs themselves, or by consent of 
parts. - ' 

8. Noxious vapours arising from the decompo- 
sition of lead, or arsenic ; which generally cause 
a convulsive asthma. 

9. The introduction of dust into the lungs, to 
which millers, masons, hatters, &c. are subject. 
10. Tubercles in the lungs, from which arises 
the dry asthma. 

11. The abuse of ardent spirits. 


12. A weak digestion, attended with great fla- 
tulency. 


13. Every thing that oppresses the vessels, 
such as an expansion of the uterus, obesity or 
preternatural fatness, aneurisins, fleshy and other 
tumours in the chest, a distended abdomen by 
dropsy, obstipations, &c. 

14. General debility, by which respiration is 
frequently rendered dificult, without any other 
particularcause. This affection may be ascer- 
tained from the circumstance, when th. patient 
ascends a number of steps with greater facility 
than he is able to descend, because the latter re- 
quires a greater degree of muscular effort than 
the former. 


What a variety of causes do we here behold— 





immediate relief. This remedy, however, can 
only be resorted to with safety, under the follow-., 
ing circumstances: 1. That there be no symp- 
tems of inflammation discoverable ; 2. That band 


many others being reserved as too abstruse for 
non-frofessional readers ; and who will be bold 
enough to pretend that he has discovered a sfe- 
cific for the cure of asthma? 





July 2, 1824. 


Beside the remedies already pointed out as 
a for the general treatment, we shall here 
riefly observe, that, in the feriodical asthma, 
infusions of bitter herbs, such aS’ wormwood, ° 
lesser centaury, the blessed thistle, as well as 
m ammoniac, vinegar and honey, acids in any 
orm, nay, mixed with proportionate quantities of 
laudanum, have been used with the best success. 
The exercise of riding on horseback is indispen- 
sably necessary. Changes of weather are very 
sensibly felt by asthmatic persons, who, is gene- 
ral cannot live with any comfort in the atmos- 
phere of large citiesthough some are to be found 
who feel themselves better in an air replete with 
gross effluvia; and breathe with greater ease in 
a crowded room where there is fire and candles, 
A nee advantage, however, will be derived 
in this obstinate disorder from a light and frugal 
diet, consisting of such animal food only as ma 
be easily digested, and, at the same time, wee f 





ces can be useful on such or similar occasions, |1ng ¢ ‘ ‘ I v 
We, therefore, think it our duty to corroborate |as liquors; for instance, wine, milk, turnips, 
this proposition still farther, by exhibiting a con- ,cabbages, &c. not exposing the body to the influ- 


ing all flatulent and heating substances, as well 


ence of hot air, strong smelis, offensive vapours 
and the like. As a most excellent diet-drink, 
we can, from experience, recommend the use of 
toast and water, in which a few grains of nitre, 
or sal ammoniac, might be dissolved ; or with the 
addition of a little pure vinegar. And, if any 
alterative medicine should become necessary, 
after the proper evacuations, by either bleeding 
and blistering between the shoulders, or, accord- 
ing to circumstances, by gentle laxatives, and 
nauseating doses of ipecacuanla, we have found 
the following mixture frequently of great advan- 
tage: Take oxymel of squills, and cinnamon 
water, two ounces of each, and pure spring water 
four ounces; two table-spoonfuls, each dose, 
every three or four hours. 
Tegg’s Book of Utility. 
= 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
BoTANICAL SKETCH of the principal gramina usee 
ful, or likely to become usetul, in husbandry. 
No. III. 

N. B. Botanists designate the several varieties 
of the same sfecies by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet «, B, e, 0, Sc. which stand for 1, 2, 
3, 4, Se. It may, perhaps, not be superfluous 
to remark, that the 23d class of the Linnzan 
system Polygamia, has been pretty generally 
abandoned, and that fo/ygamous plants are re- 
ferred to other classes according totheir herma- 
phrodite flower. Hence Holcus is placed under 
Saris, Qsenia, 

1. Holcus spicatus. Lin. ) Egyptian Millet. 

Pennisetum typhoide- ¢couscou—®millet a2 

PERs. chand-lie, 

(4 varieties—which, if found constantly dis- 
tinct, will constitute 4 spccies) 

Variety # This variety of the H. Shicatus 
as cultivated in the Botanic garden at Paris, puts 
out stalks from 4 to 6 feet high, articulated; leafy, 
as thick as one’s little finger, and full of: pith, 
The leaves.are long—of a gramineous aspect— 
about two inches broad—sometimes smooth on 
both sides—the sheath smooth also, except at its 
orifice, which is hairy—The leaves, however, 
are sometimes covered with soft hairs—espe- 
cially the sheath —The spike is terminal—cylin- 
drical—dense—rather thicker than one’s thumb, 
and only six inches long—of a pale green colour— 
when in blossom, it exhibits a blueish violet hue, 
on account of the colour of the anthers. The 
flowers commonly grow four together, in small 
fasciculi, or bunches, pedicellated, each invested 
with an involucrum of setaceous, villose bristles, 
as long as the fascicle which they seem to pro- 
tect ; this fascicle is supported by a pubescent, 


um. 





plumose pedicel, twice as long as the fascicté 
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Ee 
itself—The four flowers composing it, are awn- 
less—two of them hermaphrodite, and two usual. 
ly male flowers. One of the valves of the calyx, 
the interior one, generally becomes aburtive by 
ressure against the lateral flowers—the corolla 
is hairy—but the calyx smooth or glabrous.— 
The seeds are oval or rounded at their summit, 
and pointed at their base.—This plant is a native 
of the East Indies.—It has been introduced into 
the Southern states, where, under a more con- 
genial sky, it grows to a greater height, &c. than 
mentioned above. 


Variety 8. The spike of this variety is 
about 8 inches long (longer in a congenial soil 
and climate.) It gradually diminishes in circum- 
ference from its lower to its upper extremity. 
The most remarkable circumstance in this spike 
is, that it is surrounded by bristles, not originating 
in the flowers, but in the involucrum, one of the 
setz being longer thanthe rest. Another striking 
circumstance is that the fascicles at the base of 
the spike increase in size, produce numerous 
flowers, and become so many lateral spikes. 

Varirty ¢. This variety is the most remark 
able, as well as the most useful. I have now 
before me a spike of it upwards of two feet long, 
and about five inches in circumference at its base. 
It is tapering—the seeds are very close to one 
another, and more than half their length inserted 
in the corolla. There is no vacant point about 
the axis, except at its upper end, which is naked. 
There are two and sometimes three seeds in 
each fascicle, the pedicel of which is villuse and 
shorter than in the variety «. This is the variety 
to which [ alluded in No. 9, vol. 6, of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. 
is extremely farinaceous and nutritive. 





ent food to an African for one day. 


Variety &% This variety, a native of the Isle 
of France, is much smaller than any of those 
before mentioned. The fascicles of, its flowers 
are almost sessile. The spike is slender—about 
five inches long—and terminating in a point. 

2 Holcus sorghum. Lin.2? French millet—Sor- 
(4 varieties). gho—Grand millet. 

This plant has received, in the United States, 
the name of French millet probably because its 
seed was obtained from France, It is annual, and 
bears .ome resemblance to zea mais, 
which rise to the height of 10—15 feet, are gla- 
brows or smooth, pithy, with alternate leaves, 
glabrous also, upwards of two inches broad, and 
of four feet long. They are nerved—the middle 
nerve being large and white. Its flowers form a 
panicle, at the extremity of the stalk. This pa- 
nicle is small in proportion to the size of the whole 
plant. The rachis is angular and villose; and 
the principal branches of the panicle are nearly 
verticillated ; these branches have themselves 
small ramifications, The flowers are unilateral 
and in pairs—some hermaphrodite—short—ven- 
tricose—and awned—the awn arising from the 
summit of one of the three valves of the corolla: 
some male only—slender—pointed—and situated 
near the hermaphrodite flowers. The first is not 
quite so large as that of Indian corn (zea mais )— 
it is rounded at the top—but rather tapering at 
the base—its colour sometimes white or yellow— 
sometimes blackish— sometimes violet, &g¢.; it is 
very !arimaceous. 


Zhe H. sorghum is a native of India—but it is 
now cultivated in Africa, Europe, and even Ame- 
ricu. The grain affords excellent food for poul 
try. ‘he Arabs cultivate it, as we do wheat, for 
making bread. Nieburh, the travelling compani 
on oj the celebrated Forskel and the editor of 
his Flora Egyftiaco-crabica, says that, in the 





It is a native of Senegal ; its fruit. 
A very! 
small quantity of its flour or weal, affords suffici-' 


Its stalks} 
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‘ertile plains. of Theama, in Arabia Felix, it 
yields two hundred times the seed—and that tw: 
and even three crops are obtained cach year. 
Yet, among us, the Zea mais rencers this plant 
less valuable. 
Variety «—with white seeds. 
8—with yellow, or red seeds. 
¢—with blackish seeds. 
é—with a loose panicle, of a purple-co- 
lour—the leaves are narrow—proba- 
bly the same as Holcus Dochna. 
Forsk. 
3. Holcus bicolor. Lin 

( Persoon makes it the | 7wo coloured Hol- 

variety 8. of his genus cus. 

sorghum, ) 

Lamarck considers this species as a probable 
variety of the H. Sorghum; and Persoon, who 
has made sorghum a distinct genus, as a variety 
ot Sorghum Vulgare. Dr. W. Barton says that 
it is cultivated about Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
and recommends it as a substitute for chocolate 
or coffee, when parched. A specimen has been 
transmitted from Alabama, where its culture was 
‘lately introduced.—The Aaditus totus of the H. 
\dicolor is pretty much the same as that of the 
preceding species; but the seeds are of a clear 
white colour, awned at their summit, and partly 
invested with the valves of the corolla of a shi- 
ning black, hairy, and with ciliated edges. It 
grows in Alabama from ten to twelve feet high— 
one stalk frequently bears several panicles, 
Sec. &e. 


4. Holcus rgham aac: ¢ 











; 
' 


Saccharine Holcus. 
Broom grass— Broom 
corn. 


Lin. Sorghum sac- 
charatum. PERS. 


‘differs from H. Sorghum »y its expanded and al- 
most verticillated panicle, and by its horizontal 
‘pendulous ramifications, The stalk is from six 
ito eight feet high, the leaves are, lanceolate, 
‘nerved—with a broad and white longitudinal line 


This species, a native of the East Indies also, } 
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—glabrous—but hairy at their summit. One of 
he valves inthe corolla of the male flower is: 
larger than the other—awned and nerved. It is 
a perennial plant, and flowers from June to Au- 
gust. The holcus fragrans may be a variety of 
holcus odoratus, from which it differs by the 
valves ot the calyx, much longer than the flow- 
ers, by those of the corolla,which are not cilia- 
ted, &c.—It predominates in Canada, &c. In 
Europe two varieties, 4vena mutica, and Ave- 
na aristata are described ( Decandol/e). This 
is a very fine meadow-grass. 

N. B. The Holcus redolens of Val, a plant 
growing in New-Zealand, has many affinities with 
HH. Odoratus. 

With regret, I find myself arrested here by 
want of room; and must reserve forthe next 
number the remaining species of Holcus which 
I have announced. I shall, in that number, pro- 
bably enter upon the description of the genus 


Milium. 
L. H. GIRARDIN, 


ON TURNIPS— Various kinds—Great value of 
the “ White Norfolk.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Dear Sir, 

| ITwish tomake known to the agriculturists of our 
county, and particularly to those who raise iarge 
flocks of sheep, the vaiuable properties of the 
, White Norfolk turnip, ¢it being under that name 
{I purchased the seed). I sowed last Aurust 
with timothy seed, several pounds of turnip 
seed, which were particularly recommended to 
me for stock. They grew off finely, and pre- 
sented every appearance of a large yveld, till 
about the middle of October—when I p-rceived 
they rooted like the parsnip—so much so, that 
it was impossible to pullthem without destroy- 
ing the timothy which had handsomely taken. 
I thought it preferable to lose my turnip crop 


















jin the middle. The rachis is angular, but smooth. 
The valves of the calix are entirely pubescent, | 


of the valves of the corolla is furnished with a! 
twisted awn—but not so in the male flowers.| 
The seeds are large—of a yellowish or terrugi- 
neous colour. 

This species is cultivated in almost every part 
of the United States, for the purpose of making 
brooms. It abounds in seeds, which yield a fine, ! 
savoury, nutritious flour, employed in making! 
bread, folenta, &c. or in feeding pigs, poultry,| 
&c. From the stalks, stripped of their leaves, 
a delightful syrup has been extracted, and su- 
gar made. Arduino, Professor of Botany at Pa- 
dua, has published an interesting “ memoir” 
on the subject. 


5. Holcus odoratus. Lin. 
Avena odorata—-Kel. 
Holcus fragrans--Pursh 


This plant is found in the United States, in 
low grounds, on the edge of waters, &c. It has 
avery pleasant smell. It appears likely to con- 
stitute an intermediate genus between Melica and 
Avena. The stalk is slender, delicate, about 
one and a half foot high. The leaves are lon,, 
but narrow—especially the radical leaves. The 
panicle is terminal—sometimes unilateral—with 
double icels, bearing several flowers. The 
valves of the calyx are two—of a purple colour 
at their base—-but transparent at their summit— 
containing three flowers, the middie one herma- 
phrodite, with two stamina—the two lateral ones 
male, with three stami.a. “he corolla of the 
hermaphrodite flowers has two valves—lanceolate 


Sweer scented soft- 
grass—Sencka-g1 ase, 





rather than the timothy—so, I let them re- 
main, under the hope the winter frost would 


in the hermaphrodite flowers; in the same, one/kill them—but to my great surprise, they were 


in as good preservation, this spring, as though they 
had not been exposed to the winter—whilst the 
common globe turnip, that I had left a few of in 
a square in my garden, were entirely destroyed. 
At the first appearance of vegetation, the curnips 
shot up with a most vigorous growth, and >re- 
sented the most iuxuriant verdure I ever saw. 
I commenced feeding my cattle and hogs with 
the tops, and continued to do so till they became 
too hard tobe easily eaten. The same roors that 
had the tops cut, again put forth, and I hive 
reaped from them an abundant crop of seed, 
That part of the field that was not disturbed or 
cut for the stock presented the r chest appear- 
ance I ever beheld—part of the crop I pulied a 
few days since, and many of the roots were as 
firm and as hard as the cummon turnip usually 
is inthe month of Februarv. I would most <ar- 
nestly recommend to the raisers ot sheep to ive 
attention to this description of turnip, bez sa- 
tisfied it would repay them better than any other 
they could sow—as they could feedthem through. 
out the entire winter season on the fields, without 
the trouble of pulling, topping, rooting, and co- 
vering, that is necessary for the common tur. 
nips. 

1 showed the crop when growing last fall, and 
this spring to many farmers, who all united in 
the opinion of their being a variety they had 
not before seen—some thought it rape. It would, 
however, in every respect be highly useiu!l to 
the community, to introduce their culture, in as 
much as, independently of their value as a tar- 
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nip, equal if not superior, in hardness to the ruta 
baga, it would afford a gvod profit to raise it 
simply for the production of seed, of which it af- 
fords great quantities—and highly useful for the 
manufacture of oil, the grain being extremely 
rich. I have forty ocr fifty bushels of this seed to 
spare, and would sell it at a reduced price, say 
twenty cents per lb. for any large quantity that 
might be wanted, 
Trulv your’s 
D. WILLIAMSON, Ir. 
Lexington, June 28th, 1824. 


._ Any orders left with Wm. F. Redding, at 
the Post Office, will be attended to. 
Edit. Am, Far. 


———= a 
From the Plymouth Memorial. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. | 
A new and expeditious method of Milking Cows. 


I have had the satisfaction of witnessing, in 
presence of a number of gentlemen, a cow eva- 
cuating the whole of her milk by the following 
simple contrivance. A rye straw was introduced 
into the orifice of each teat, through which the 
milk flowed spontaneously in a full and uninter- 
rupted stream, until the udder was completely 
emptied. In exactly five minutes, between 5 and 
6 quarts were thus drawn off. After the straws 
were withdrawn the udder was collapsed and 
empty, and not a spoonfull of milk could be ob- 
tainec by the efferts of the hand. 

It is well known to anatomists, that the nu- 
merous milk tubes or canals are so formed as to 
communicate with each other, and all terminate 
in the extremity of theteat, and the milk is re 
tained by a power similar to the contraction of a 
sphincter muscle. The straw or any tube being 
introduced removes the contraction mechanical- 
ly, and allows the milk to flow freely. The dis- 
covery of this novel process was reserved for a 
simple rustic boy inthe town of Middleborough. 
His father, by the name of Bent, having a cow 
that did not yield her milk without great strength 
and effort, was induced tosell her to a neighbour, 
but she was for the same reason returned again 
to the original owner. The boy always dreaded 
the milking as a very laborious and fatiguing 
task, while his brother finished milking another 
cow in half the time. After some time, however, 
the boy who had the most difficult task assigned 
him, brought in his milk before the other. Mr. 
Bent inquired by what means he had finished 
milking sooner than usual. The boy was silent, 
and the secret remained undiscoverec for several 
days, when his father accompanied him to the 
barn and hac his curiosity fully gratified. The 
boy opening a box which contained a number of 
rye straws, one of which being introcuced into 
each teat, the cow was speedily milked without 
the smallest exertion. The straws are introdu- 
ced about half an inch, which is done with great 
facility, the cow discovers not the least impa- 
tience, but in withdrawing the straw, a little force 
is required, — 

Small quills made entirely smooth at the end 
would be preferable ; but milking tubes may be 
made of silver or tin. and it is not improbable 
that those articles will soon be numbered among 
our indispensable utensils, The size should be a 
little larger than a quill from the wing of a hen. 
Whether the habitual employment of the tube 
will tend to impair the retentive power of the 
teat or otherwise prove injurious, must be cdeter- 
mined by experience ; but I am inclined to the 
opinion, that no injury will be produced, as the 
substance of the teat is not very susceptible of 
irfitation or of inflammation. We may now con- 





tly 3, 1688. 





gratulate our milking men and milk maids on this| 
very important acquisition from which may be 
anticipated the following advantages : 

ist. A dairy of 50 or more cows, employs twice 
in a day, 6 or 8 persons in milking—by this new 
method, if the tube is made of the full size of the 
orifice to receive it, the whole business may be 
performed in one third of the time, and with 
greater ease to the milker and the animal. 

2d. We may be relieved from the unpleasant 
apprehension of dirty hands employed in milk- 
ing. 

3d. When the udder is in an undurated or 
diseased state, or the teats tender and excoriated, 
the animal may be milked without pain. 

4. Fractious kicking cows may in this way be 
milked with less trouble and danger. 

Had this. curious discovery been made by 
philosophers and physiologists in past ages, they 
might have claimed a rank with Franklin and 
Jenner, but the Middleborough boy is surely 
entitled to the public consideration for his inge- 
nuity. 

I cannot resist the desire (if the association 
may be permitted,) on this occasion, to suggest 
another happy consequence that may result from 
this discovery, one in which our personal feel- 
ings are mors particularly interested. 


JAMES THATCHER. 





[The Editor of the New-England Farmer, in 
copying the above, adds the note below-—in 
confirmation of the above, we can state on the 


the experiment was successfully made on a cow 
near this city, a few days since.] 
Editor Am. Far. 


[Since the above was in type, and part of it 


authority of a gentleman who witnessed it, that} 





—_——-—- 





The facility of transportation on the Canal, 
says the Buffalo Patriot, has had the effect te 
banish the six horse teams from our streets.— 
Their place has been supplied by the farmers 
wagons in the vicinity of Brockport. 
NM. Y. Paper. 
From the Albany Argus of Tuesday. 

The board of canal commissioners met in this 
city on Tuesday and Wednesday last. During a 
part of the present week, we understand they 
hold sittings at Schenectady, for the purpose of 
appraising the damages sustained by individuals, 
living on the Mohawk, whose lands have been 
injured by the rout of the canal—Hon. Str- 
PHEN VAN RENSSELAER, presiding. Perhapsa 
nomination so the Presidency of the Board, 
could not have been made with a more judicious 
reference to the desires and expectations of the 
public— The able and faithful discharge of the 
official duties, and the numerous acts of public 
munificence which have distinguished him as a 
spirited and liberal citizen, have contributed to 
the popularity of a selection, which will be 
found, doubtless, as serviceable to the State as 
jany that has preceded it, notwithstanding it may 
ibe less the subject of gratuitous newspaper eulo- 
gy and commendation. 

We perceive it stated in one of the papers of 
this State that “a barrel of flour can be trans- 
perted from Albany to New York, for twelve 
cents and a half, and that one individual adver- 
tises to do it for seven cents.” And it is added, 
“that when the Erie Canal is finished, a bar- 
rel of flour can be transported from Buffalo to 
New York for one dol/ar.” By the paper allu- 
ded to, we learn also that “ 100 weight of goods 
can now be conveyed from the city of New York 
to Columbus in the state of Ohio, for three dol- 





struck off, the Editor of the N. Eng. Farmer has 
been favoured with a letter from Dr. Thatcher, 
from which we give the following extract to 
admonish against entrusting unskilful or careless 
people to perform an operation which may be 
attended with serious injury. 

“ The cow on which I witnessed the experi- 
ment, is still milked with straws, with perfect 
facility and unattended by the least unfavorable 
effects, but in other instances, under the manage- 
ment of boys, I uncerstand that serious difficul- 
ties have ensued; such as obstructions in the 
teat, and diminished quantity of milk, &c. In- 
stead therefore of copying my communication into 
the New-England Farmer, I would thank you 
only to refer to it, and state the information 
which I now communicate. But if you should 

refer to insert the whole article or an extract 
rom it, please to observe that cows have receiv- 
ed injury by the unskilfulness of boys introducing 
rough quills and straws, and that further experi 
ence by the careful use of smooth tubes, must 
decide as to the utility of the method.” 


——>, 
THE CANALS. 


Scarcely a day passes but something arrives to 
develope further the immense utility of our ca 
nal system. Mr. Hackett, of Utica, advertises 
Earthen Ware from Liverpool, re-packed at 
Utica, at the New York wholesale prices without 
any charge for transportation, (neariy 240 miles 
from New York,) “the low price of portage on 
the Canal” being too inconsiderable to be re- 
garded ! ! !—-And by the Statesman of last even- 
ing we are informed of the commefcement of 
steam navigation on one of the “ great ditches ” 
A steam boat commenced running on the Erie 
canal, between Utica and Rochester, on the 9th 
inst. ‘The fare, inclulling bvarding and lodging, 





is advertised at three cents fer mile. 


lars and fifty cents.” From Philadelphia to Co- 
lumbus by land, 450 miles, the transportation 
of a hundred of goods cost six dollars. These 
facts are the best evidence of the utility of 
such “Internal Improvement.” 2 

In Tennant’s Tour in Holland, recently pub- 
lished in England, is the following notice of the 
canal that connects the Texel with the fort of 
Amsterdam, “ which,” says the writer, ‘“ for 
magnificence of design, and for the manner of 
execution, reflects high credit upon the Dutch 
nation.” 

** The communication between the Texel and 
the port of Amsterdam has hitherto been through 
the Zuyder Zee, which, always a difficult and 
dangerous navigation, owing to numerous sand 
banks, has lately proved almost a fatal inconve- 
nience to the commerce of this city. This no- 
ble canal is an effort towards restoring Amster- 
dam to all its former greatness, by enabling it 
to compete in natural advantages with the 
other commercial nations of Europe, and al- 
though only commenced about three years avo, 
is already in such a state of completion, that 
ships of war, as well as merchant’s ships, can 
now, as I was informed, sail directly out ofthe 
Texel, over this inland navigation, into the ve- 
ry townof Amsterdam.—The lock into the hare 
bour is, of course, upon an immense scale, and 
exhibits a beautiful specimen of workmanship, 
both in the masonry and the carpentry. This, 
and the lock into the Texel, as I was also in- 
formed, are the oaly two locks upon the whole 
line. The canal requiring to be continued into 
the deep water of the harbour, was obliged to 
be carried out for some distance on artificial 
ground, supported between two large dykes or 
banks. But this was a difficulty to which the 
Dutch are accustomed, and one which they well 
know howto overcome Already this part of the 





work, though yet unfinished, seemed to defy the 
atmost power of the sands and waves. The work- 
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TAKING UP TREES BY THE ROOTS. 
HOW IS IT BEST DONE? 
Wake Forest, June 24, 1824. 


men being now occupied in raising these banks 
still higher above the water’s reach, afforded me 
an opportunity of observing the mode of the 
proceeding, which is simply this: the side next Dear SiR, 
to the water presents a smooth and regular bas-| 7 have seen in the newspapers a notice of a 
ket work of strong oziers, strengthened at near} chine used in New-Hampshire or Maine, to 
intervals by powerful withy stakes ; within this} extract the stumps of trees from the ground, 
frame-work are laid, ina horizontal direction, which it is said todo in an easy and expeditious 
large bundles of green oziers, as closely as they) yanner, As 1 am desirous of smoothing a piece 
ean be packed together, and a slight quantity of| o¢ ground, well studded with the stumps oi gums 
mould being thrown’in, just sufficient to Gil up and maples, in order to convert it into meadow, 
the interstices, another range of similar bundles I shall be glad to be informed whether the utili 
is placed transversly with the last, and over this ty of this machine has been well established by 
is laid a thin layer of mould well trodden down,| experience, and if its cheapness, simplicity, and 
and thy.s the work proceeds narrowing to the ‘Ps capability of repair by common labourers (for 
where the whole is well secured by a strong CO our negro artigans cannot keep a Wood's pat- 
vering of clay. Thus the bank ~— becomes ® ont plough in order,) make the work it performs 
mass impenetrable by air or water. ‘on a small scale, such as ‘to justify its use on the 
In France surveys are going forward $OF i, wef economy. If thus approved, and your 
Grand Canal, to communicate between the Me- correspondence with the East shall place it in 
diterranean, the ocean, and the incerior of your power to obtain for me a good description 
France. The rivers Rhine, Saone, Meuthe, 24 drawing of the machine, your doing so will 
Morelle, Meuse and Maw}, will be madeto com- }. 4 favour that cannot, be repaid, otherwise 
municate.— The example af . Sap eeate of New thas by the title, already well earned, of a bene- 
York is working wonders ail over the world, factor to the public and of your friend and hum- 
OS 


ble servant. 
From the Lancaster Gazette. 





CALVIN JONES. 
{We know of no readier means to accomplish 


BURNING OF LIME. General Jones’ wishes, than by vublishing the 
Since the Farmers have found that Plaster of hove clear expressions of them—our subscribers 


Paris has no longer much effect as a manure, jn the Eastern States are much less, but our 
many of them have began to burn lime to put On correspondents are more numerous, in propor- 
their lands. The burning of lime is an art that tion, than in the South.—Should this meet the 
few of them are acquainted with in Lancaster eve of any of them, we hope and believe the 


county ; of course they consume more wood information will be promptly given, and if any 
than if their kilns were properly constructed and engraving be necessary for the better elucidation 


filled, as hereafter directed. of the subject, we will have it done with plea- 
In Plymouth and Whitemarsh townships most gure, to make better understood, any efficient 


of the lime is burnt that supplies Philadelphia. ang economical contrivance for taking up trees 
The experience of those who burn lime in these by the roots. ] 


places has brought the art to a great degree of 
perfection. The bench of the kilns, (that is the: 
part on which the arch is begun) istwo feet high. | 
From the bench to the top of the kiln sixteen, 
feet. The eye of the kiln has an iron door which 
is always kept shut, except when putting in wood, Sir, 


which is all thrown into the arch, of course not! You are aware how much the travelling in the 
any burnt in the eye. All the air is admitted United States has been increased by the won- 
thro’ the ash-hole, and must pass through the derful facilities which have grown out of the ap- 
fire, which is much better than being admitted plication of steam power ; and by improvements 
at the eye, except what unavoidedly passes in jn all sorts of vehicles—A journey from Bal- 
putting in wood. In setting or filling the kiln, timore to Boston is performed in less time, and 





Ed. dm. Farm. 
——_=_ © =r 
On Board the Steam Boat United States— 
June 28th, 1824. 


when the arch is cleared, sticks of firewood are with less privation of personal comfort now! 


seton end, of sixor eight inches diameter, the than was formerly required to go to Philadel- 
first circle around the the crown of the arch phia—while these facilities for inter-communi- 
—the next two feet from the first, and so on, cation promote the health and pleasure of indivi- 
the last circle about two feet from the wall of the quals—they tend politically to cement the union, 
kiln ; the sticks in each circle to be about two by bringing together the-most wealthy and influen- 
feet apart. When the kiln is filled up to the top tia) citizens from every part of it; and estab- 
of the first set of sticks, then place others on jishing between them, the ties of relationship, 
the tops of these, and so continue them to near frjendship, and sympathies of every kind. 
the top of the limestone. In Plymouth they gen-- Another obvious and important advantage 
erally burn one anda half cords of wood for eve- which this increase of travelling might be made 
ry 100 bushels of lime the kiln contains, and to yield, is too much neglected; I mean the 
burn a kiln containing 1000 bushels in less than opportunity which it affords, of noting and ac- 
48 hours. : : \cellerating the progress of improvements in all 
A cord cf wood burnt in two hours will pro-'the departments and practices of Husbandry. 
duce double the intensity of heat that a cord ft is astonishing, as has been strikingl shewn 
burnt in four hours will give—hence the faster by one of your correspondents, I think Mr. J. M. 
wood is consumed the less is required. Lime- Garnett, how slowly any discovery in the pro- 
stone must be heated to a certain degree before cess of agriculture, or improvement in the struc- 
it will be lime, and the sooner it is bro’t to that ture of its implements, travels even from one 
degree, the sooner the process is finished, and neighbourhood, much more from one county or 
the more wood is saved. Wood about half sea- state to arother'! I will venture to say that no 
soned is better than when dry or green. farmer with an observing eye, can make an ex- 
——=) eae \cursion of fifty miles from the smoke of his own 
A boy at school gave the following classical chimney, without seeing some thing worthy of 
wanslation of these words—Cesar venit in Gal his notice and adoption.—I have just returned 
Kam summa diligentia—* Cesar came into Gaul from a ride of half that distance, with a 
n the tof of the Diligence.” ifriend, through Cecil County ; and though my 


little tour was not so sublime or romantic, as 
scaling the giddy heights of Mont Blanc, or 
peeping into the crater of Vesuvius; still you 
may be assured it was not without its interest 
and lively pleasure, toa prowess lover of the 
country, where escaping from the parching heat 
and bad odours of the town, ic is so delighiful 


‘Soon as the morning lark salutes the day, 

* Through dewy fields to take your frequent way, 
* There to behold the Farmer’s early care 

“ In the revolving labours of the year.” 


I will mention a few of such things as I sup- 
posed would have attracted your own eye, and 
as far as you may think them of any interest to 
your readers, you can throw them into the 
Farmer. 

My first visit was to your friend Mr. B. F. 
Mackall, a young and zealous farmer, near Elk- 
ton ; and as | know you are alive to all that con- 
cerns his pursuits, and his prosperity, I will 
‘give you a brief sketch of Ais system, which is, 
lin one very essential particular, that of the New 
|England Farmer, viz :—Wherever the manure 
\stops—there to stoft his plough—His fundamen- 
tal maxim, is never to make an unprofitable 
expenditure of labour and time in cultivating 
foor land! Hence his whole crop of wheat did 
not exceed ten acres—but these to all appear- 
ance, would yield him 35 bushels to the acre— 
say $350 bushels—as much as many persons, 
by tollowing the ola, and the yet too common 
system, would make on 50 acres!!—You may 
‘calculate, then, the real economy of his system 
jby deducting the seed, and labour of cultivation 
jand narvesting fifty acres instead of ten, to ob- 
tain the same result; besides the interest which 
is lost on the capital invested in every foot of 
land which you have not the means to till fro- 
fitably. In the operations of this young farmer 
I was forcibly struck with the quick and power- 
ful effect of jish-manure, on which he places 
great reliance, His lots of wheat and corn are 
decidedly the best I have seen, but remember 
that on the principle, and for the reason above 
stated, they are dots. The excellence of both 
;these crops is referable to the herrings spread on 
ithe land, at the rate of 20,000 to the acre, cost- 
ling on the shore 50 cents per thousand. My 
:impression had been that as this substance pass- 
jes ey into a state of extreme putrefaction, 
,its effects would be in proportion transient; but 
|1 was assured to the contrary, and the heavy crop 

















\of wheat, of which I have spoken, was on land 
to which fish were applied at the rate already 
stated, in the spring of 1823—and from which 
a crop of millet was taken that year—hkeavy 
crops of timothy and clover will succeed the 
wheat. The land is rather stitf, with a yellow clay 
substratum, and from the appearance of the ad- 
joining ground, it would not have yielded five 
bushels to the acre—such are the advantages of 
fish manure, as seen by me for the first time. 
But after all, nothing will ever induce a good 
farmer to neglect the great emporium and la- 
boratory—his Barn-yard. 

Oxen. He seemed to be fully aware of the 
value and economy of this noble auxiliary to the 
farmer’s labours. He had one pair which he 
told me would easily haul a ton weight—they 
were in excellent condition, as was every animal 
on his premises. 

Cows.—These are of the common country 
breed—-he has commenced improving them by 
means of an half blood Holderness Bull, de- 
scended from the celebrated Bull Holderness, 
imported by that strong and polished pillar of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, Gorham 
Parsons, tc 





SHEEP.—The constant liability of this valuable 
animal to be destroyed by half starved dogs, has 
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deicrrea tr, Mackall, with many other farmers 
in this state, from keeping any sheep. They 
might in many situations, be made the most lu- 
crative object to which the Agriculturist could 
now turn his attention. The certain destruction 
of them by dogs has grown to be a crying evil, 
and it is feared a remediless one—since papulari- 
ty is the polar star of our thodern legislators, and 
many pecple have votes, who have little else ex- 
cept—dogs:—and a dog-law might raise a “ hue 
and cry!” 

Hocs.—Few have taken more pains to pro- 
cure and rear the best breed of this indispensa- 
ble appendage toa Maryland Farmer—for though 
others may se/i more, few people eat as much 
of that choice viand as we, on this side of that 
“good old line which” as Mr. Randolph says 
“divides Maryland Fee William Penn.”* 

Speaking of, Mr. Mackall’s hogs, I saw there 
a male and female from Bridgeton, N. Jersey, 
sired by that celebrated boar of one year, eight 
months and twenty-two days old, which weighed 
nine hundred and seventy-five pounds.—But he 
told me, and indeed I saw that the largest and 
fattest sows, of uncommonly fine size and ap- 
pearance, are often the worst of milkers and of 
mothers. They are almost sure to overlay many 
of their pigs, and sometimes to eat them—where 
as, the old field sow, running at !arge, unatten ‘ted 
to, and often in the worst condition, generally has 
more numerous litters, never kills them, and has 
for the most part, an abundant flow of milk. How 
is this to be accounted for? It would seem strange 
that in any case, success in rearing domestic ani 
mals, should be in an inverse ratio to the food, 
and attention given them? I wish some of your 
correspondents would favor your readers with 
their experience and reflection on this matter. 
Oh! miserabile dictu—our worthy and agreeable 
captain Trippe, with whom all are anxious to 
make their ‘rife; who moves against all affear- 
ance, under light pressure and with great velocity. 
warns me that we are passing the Fort,ynot a very 
pleasant intimation “to your friend who so 

* Long in the noisy town has been immured 
 Respired its smoke and all its cares endured,” 


but we are told that what can’t be cured must be 
endured ; and if you can endure this scrawl, I 
may give you a continuation of it at some leisure 
moment, in the mean time, the bird must return 


to his cage. 
* WHIP-POOR-WILL. 








* For my part, 1 have an Gversion to geogra- 
phical dines ; except to those which divide our 
country from foreign countries ; and these should 
be as firominent and ineradicable as, I hope, are 
the peculiar features of our government, In 
mattere of friendship and politics in our own 
country, there should be no lines, but those which 
separate honor and patriotism from their opfo- 
sites, and they run over the whole union like the 
rivers and crecks of our native state, through 
every hole and corner. 


TENS PARE. 
—_~ 
BALTIMORE, Fripay, Juny 2, 1824. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF IMPROVED 


BREED, RARE SEED, &c. 

The numerous applications which are made to 
the editor from various’ quarters, to purchase 
and to sell animals of improved breed—seed of 
the best quality, &c. &c., have made it necessa- 
ry to employ an agent, and to adopt a more sys- 
tematic form of proceeding. Hereafter, there- 
fore, a regular register will be kept, for the pur- 























AMERICAN FARMEK, 


pose of recording and readily referring to the arti- 
cles or animals to be sold and purchased, and 
their owners, and the persons desiring to pur- 
chase—and the agent, wa will act under the su- 
perintendance and control of the editor, who 
will be responsible for his attention and fair 
dealing, oul sauna for his compensation from 
Seller and Buyer, each a commission of five per 
cent. Application may be made as heretofore 
to the editor. 

At present there is registered for sale— 

An imported bull and two heifers of the short 

orn breed, of genuine blood ; also, a full blood 
bull calf by the imyorted bull out of one of the 
heifers. The owner having got himself in the 
breed, is willing to dispose of the original stock. 

Also for sale, an uncommonly large .and fine 
jack and jennet from Minorca ; also, a stallion 
and filly from Tunis, of beautiful figure and co- 
lour, and high spirit. ‘These animals were se- 
lected for an officer of the navy, with great care 
and judgment, as is thought by the editor of the 
Farmer, who has seen them. [he owner ex- 
pected to have bred from them on his own farm, 
but the Secretary of the Navy, having requirec 
his services on an important station, his views 
have altered with his destination, and these fine 
animals are thrown into the Agricultural mar- 
ket. 
An imperfect Inventoy of seeds—animals—curi- 
osities — specimens We. Ic. frresented since 
last notice tothe ¥ditor of the Farmer for the 
notice and bene ft of the frublick. 


A Basket o Cherries from that accomplished 
Fruiterer John Willis, Esq. of Oxford, Maryland, 
far excecding in size and solidity any ever seen 
before, except from the same hands, 

A very beautiful gourd more than three feet in 
length, resembling the club of Hercules, hand- 
somely speckled, and smooth as the Serpent that 
tempted Eve—presented by Thomas Rowe, Esq. 
of Boston. 

Early Peas from North Carolina with the fol- 
lowing note from D. L. Kenan, Esq. 

“The enclosed peas are the most early of any 
I have ever seen ; two years ago I planted a few 
of them the 20th May, I had several dry pods 
the 4th July following, I lost the seed and could 
not obtain them again, untila few days past I 
got a quart or two; I take the liberty of sending 
vou those few, in order that you may try them.” 

A Ram and Ewe of the Barbary Mountain 
broad tail sheep—uncommonly fine—also a pair 
of very beautiful Hogs of the Spanish breed. 

Solid Stalk Wheat, Clover, of a quality that 
resembles the odd doy for withstanding heat and 
drought—all presented by Commodore Jacob 
Jones on his return from the Mediterranean— 
also a Turkish Plough which may be seen at 
our office, and a most curious affair it is—also 
Malta cotton seed, which we wish Southern 
Planters to call for. (7 Justice cannot be done 
here to the great service, which this meritorious 
and distinguished veteran of our gallant Nav 
has done to the agriculture of his country. It 
may be rendered hereafter. 

Another ewe of the same breed, presented by 
Doctor Sprotson of the Navy.—The flesh of the 
tail of the Ram, ascertained by actual measure 
ment in the 
found to be fourteen inches wide—at six inch 
es below the root. 

Two Bottles presented as a sample of the fa- 
mous scuppernon wine, made in great quanti- 
ties from a luxuriant grape of that name, grow- 
ing spontaneously on the margin of the Scupper- 
non River in North Carolina, presented by 
General Iredell of that State, and will be sub- 








resence of several Gentlemen. is}, 


(July 2, 1894. 


ee re a 
nitted to the taste of the Board of Trustees of 
‘he Maryland Agricultural Society at their next 
meeting at Lexington—the residence of David 
Williamson, Jnr. Esq. on Wednesday next. 

Several things are omitted—hereafter they 
shall be more carefully noted. 














oD) 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE— careful- 
Y collected every Thursday, for tie American 
‘farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 


Flour, Howard St., $5 81—Do. Susquehannah, 
$5 374—Do, Wharf $5 50—Do, Rye, $2 a $2 75— 
Corn Meal, pr. bbl. $2—Wheat, white, $1 5 to 
$1 10—Do, Red, $1 02 to $1 05—Corn, *yellow, 
33 cts.—Do. white, 33 cts.—Rye, pr. bush. 41 cts— 
Oats, 25 cents—B, E. Peas, 55 cts.—White Beans, 
none— \Vhiskey, 274 cts—Apple Brandy, 40 cts— 
Peach Do, 62 to75 cts.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25— 
No. 2, $2 00—-Ditto Old, No. 1, $1 50-— 
Ditto ditto No. 2, 41 25 Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do, Untrimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, out of sea- 
son—Linseed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of 
season—F lax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel— 
Timothy, Ditto 42 50—Hay, per ton, §10— 
Flax, 10 cts. —Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15—-Ditto Prime, $12-— 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 8} cts.—Bacon, 
6 a 7 cts.—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.— 
Feathers, 35 cts. 

Tosacco—No alterations since last report. 
ee ee 




















Fleecy Dale Woollen Factory, 


NEAR MONOCOCY MILLS. 


Having entered upon the manufacture of 
Wootten Goons of every quality and des- 
cription, as well as those of part cotton and part 
wool, articles in that line will be exchanged for 
wool, sheep, cattle, hogs, bacon, grain, lard, 
butter, poultry, and nearly all kinds of farm pro- 
ducts, at fair market prices. 

Wool in lots of not less than 50 pounds, will 
be received to be manufactured into such good; 
as may be ordered, with fidelity, neatness ani 
despatch, at customary prices, in barter for 
the above articles. 

As machinery of the best kind and in the best 
order will be kept, and as no hands will be re- 
tained but such as are orderly, skilful, and in- 
dustrious, the public are assured that no avoid- 
able disappointment shall occurto those who may 
bring their wool to be manufactured or their 
cloths to be finished, at this factory. 

The public’s ob’t serv’t, 
_ ALEX. HAMILTON BROWN. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


CULPABLE NEGLECT OF FRUIT TREES. 


[It is matter of regret and surprise, yet it is ob- 
viously true, judging from their actions, that al- 
most every Farmer thinks, with respect to his 
fruit trees, that he has discharged his duty, and 
done all that is necessary, when he has paid the 
Nursery Man’s bill; and put the trees at certain 
distances in the ground, firmly enough to keep a 
strong northwester from blowing them down— 
having done that great feat, and even that is not 
done by one half of our farmers, he leaves them 
to their fate, to work out their own salvation 
without ever applying plough, hoe, or pruning 
knife. 

Now there is no animated thing in existence, 
whether vegetable or animal, that is not liable to 
disease, decay, and death; and 4 young tree can 
no more thrive, and flourish, in defiance of want 
of nourishment, and the assaults of disease, with- 
out care, assistance and protection, than a young 
child can. Would you haye them grow, you must 
oultivate and manure the ground—keep the earth 
loose about the roots, and take off no exhausting 
crops from the land. If you wish them to dive, 
you must destroy and keep off the insects that as- 
sa'l them, in every part ; you must prune off re- 
duiidant wood, and heal, by proper applications, 
the wounds inflicted by accident or the knife—and 
how should it be otherwise? If you leave your 
corn to its fate, will not the grass overrun and the 
birds devour it? If you leave your calf or your 
colt, to shift for itsel*, will it not perish? So it is 
with trees. They require to be looked after— 
Providence has kindly given us the seeds and the 
grains, but it was never heard of, that they 
should perfect and prepare themselves for the use 
of man, without any exertions of his own: and 
whence, pray, have we derived the notion, that 
pears and apples, and peaches, and all the lus- 
cious fruits of the climate and the season, should 
crown our tables and delight our palates, without 
the necessity of watching, cultivating and cherish- 
ing the tree, from the scion in the nursery bed, 
to the maturity of the full growth? That they 
should drop into our very mouth, without the 
trouble even of plucking them? it was never in 
tended; and none but the sluggard, ignorant of 
the inseparable connexion between happiness and 
employment, would ever expect it. “And the 
Lord took the man, and put him into the Garden 
of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it.” Saying 
“*In the sweat of thy face, shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground.” 

The Gooseberry, for instance, which in its na- 
tive state is small and without variety of flavour 
or colour, has, like a thousand other fruits and 
flowers, been infinitely diversified and improved, 
by art and industry—so much so that more than 
fifty varieties have been imported by the brother 
of the writer of the following co:nmunication ; 
and an English nursery man has been known to 
oblige his visitors “with a sight of 300 varieties, 
the largest of which in weight was equal to three 
guineas and an half,” we have just seen some of 
superb quality from the country residence ot Maj. 
M‘Kim, our faithful representative in Congress, 
full as large as a pigeon’s egg. Some will tell you, 
and find it a pretext for their indolence, that fine 
fruit costs more than it comes to, and that money 
will always fetch it from the market ; but all the 
Gold of Ophir will not dring it there, without 
the requisite skill, patience and industry, to rear 
and perfect it. Besides even those most able ‘to 

urchase the luxury of fine fruit, are often denied 
it by their distance from market, as well as by 
their ignoble want of diligence to provide it for 
themselves. Among the Chinese, whom we at-y 








fect to despise, so great is their attention to hor- 
ticultural pursuits, that a peasant whose garde 
or fields are cultivated with the most care is re- 
warded by being made a Mandarin of his class. 
A moment given to just reflections of this na- 
ture, would reconcile every one who desires to 
enjoy our best fruits in perfection, to take the 
pains that friend Thomas has done, to preserve 
the lives of valuable trees. If an old horse gets 
the cholic, or a cow the hollow horn, great anxi- 
ety is excited—all the old men and old women in 
the neighbourhvod are consulted, and nostrums 
without number are prescribed and administered; 
but if a noble tree, bearing from year to year, 
the most delicious and melting fruit, be taken 
sick—no heed is taken of it, no effort made to 
save its life—its premature decay is regarded 
with indifference, it is left to die without inquiring 
into the cause, or an attempt to rescue it. Hence 
it is, that in many parts of Maryland, and south 
of it, it may almost be said, of orchards of good 
fruit, that few are planted and none flourish. 

We will unly for the present give the following 


gestions, which go to show how desirable is the 
best practical information as to apfiles and fears 

“Having for many years of my life given my 
attention to that branch of the subject of domestic 


of fruit trees, I was particularly gratified to find, 
'that Mr. T. had discovered the cause of a mala-; 
idy which had entirely eluded all my researches.| 
| And if in the discovery of the cause, he has also} 
|found a remedy for the disease, he can hardly be 
aware of the extent of the benefaction which his 
discovery will bestow, not only upon ‘the lovers 
and cultivators ot fine fruit,’ but upon the nume- 
rous Class of orchardists throughout the country. 
The disease alluded to, has been hitherto con- 
fined to the pear trees, but this spring has made 
its appearance in the apple orchards of this part 
of this state. In my own orchards it has been 
confined to the blasting of a small proportion of 
the smaller limbs of a few trees, but I am inform- 
ed, in another part of the county, it has nearly 
destroyed a whole orchard of young apple trees. 
I hope therefore Mr. Thomas will communicate 
as soon as possible, his discoveries upon this sub- 
ject so deeply interesting to the lovers and cul- 
tivators of fine fruit."—Ad. Am. Far.) 





CAUSES OF THE PREMATURE AND SUDDEN DECAY 
OF PEAR AND APPLE TREES, 


Baltimore, 6th Mo. 10, 1824. 


RESPECTED FRIEND, 

In a former letter I conimunicated some facts 
relative to the insect which assails with such fa 
tal effect the roots of the peach tree, and at the 
same time pointed out a simple, but efficacious 
method of resisting its attacks. I shall now in as 
brief a manner as I can consistently with the sub- 
ject on which I am about ‘to treat, disclose the 
result of my researches into the causes of the 
premature and sudden decay of pear and apple 
trees What is called the d/ast in pear trees has 
been a phenomenon wholly inexplicable to some, 
while a great majority of persons have adopted 
the absurd notion that it was the effect of electri- 
city. Discarding opinions unsupported by proof, 
I had, several years since, determined to com 
mence a thorough investigation into the subjeci 
as soon as I should have sufficient leisure for th- 
purpose. This did not occur until the last sum 
mer; in the meantime however, I had adopted 


the expedient of amputating the blighted limbs 
as soon as they appeared, considering the disease 
in some measure analogous to gangrene in ani- 
mal bodies. This had a good effect, but still. 
some of my trees perished and others suffered so 
severely, that I was induced to cut them off al- 
most even with the surface of the earth. At 
length 1 became confirmed in the opinion that the 
cause existed in the roots, and this conjecture be- 
came completely verified in the first tree that I 
examined, which was in the 7th month last 
(July). This tree had, like several others, sud- 
denly declined from a healthy and highly laxuri- 
ant condition, and while loaded with fruit. On 
carefully removing the earth from about the root 
nothing indicated the presence of worms ; there 
was however, a slight difference here and there, 
in the appearance of the bark; this difference 
was in fact, so trivial that on any other occasion, 
I should not have noticed it. These isolated 
spots, though nearly resembling bark, were in 
fact artificial, the insect having in this manner 





and rural economy, embracing the management! 


ingenuously replaced in part what it had removed 


extract from a valued correspondent in Virginia,|and sealed up the entrance of the cavity which it 
who, after speaking in terms of thankfulness for, had excavated in the tree. This factitious sub- 
and commendation of Mr. Thomas’s communi-'stance being removed I perceived that the object 
cation on feach trees, makes the following sug-| 


of my pursuit had, contrary to the custom oi the 
peach worm, taken an upward direction ; having 
ascended about a foot from the ground it wus as- 
suming the winged state and was on the point of 
taking its flight. 

As soon as I had made this discovery, I pro- 
ceeded to examine such of my trees (about a 
dozen in number) as had previously perished, the 
result was that every one of these had been killed 
by worms! In one instance a single worm had 
destroyed a fine St. Germain pear tree of nearly 
six inches diameter. The graft had been insert- 
ed into the stock near the surface, to which point 
the worm had ascended ; here it took a longitu- 
dinal direction, cutting a deep groove quite round 
the tree, by which all the sap vessels were com- 
pletely divided, and the communication cut off 
between the lower and upper parts of the tree. 

In the surviving trees that had suffered ina 
greater or less degree, the extent of the dlight 
was found to correspond with the injury received 
at the root. In one tree for instance, one half of 
the limbs perished, while the other half sustain- 
ed a load of fine and perfect fruit. On examina- 
tion it was found that the worms had destroyed 
all the alburnum on one side near the root—on 
another tree one limb only perished, while the 
rest looked uncommonly healthy and bore perfect 
and delicious fruit—two worms only had entered 
thistree. Ina word, one of the causes, at least 
of the premature and sudden decay of pear trees 
was rendered indubitably evident. 

Having removed the worms from such of my 
trees as contained them, and secured them from 
the appzoaches of these insects, it occurred to me 
that a similar cause might exist in the apple 
trees: this conjecture was also upon inspection vee 
rified, for 1 found that nearly all my trees contain- 
ed worms, resembling in every respect those found 
in the pear trees, from which I infer that they at- 
tack indiscriminatelu both the pear and apple trees, 
which is not surprising, considering their very 
near resemblance to each other. Here was a sa= 
tisfactory solution of the difficulty which had 
perplexed our cultivators respecting the cause 
of the premature decay of their apple trees, 
and of the defectiveness of the fruit. Al- 
though the apple tree when injured by worms 
does not decline precisely like the pear tree, yet 
the injury sustained at the root, and the decay of 
che upper part, correspond ina similar manner, 

The colour of the insect which produces the 
pear and apple worm is feruginous—it has tour 
violet blue wings, and is somewhat larger than the 
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common wasp, to which it bears a considerabir 
resemblance. They deposit their eggs just be- 
neath the surface, as soon as the weether is suffi- 
ciently warm in the spring to invite them from 
their retreats; and at various periods from the 
beginning of the 6th month (June) to the end of 
the 9th month (September). 

The larvz at first confine their operations en- 
tirely to the cortex, but as soon as they acquire 
sufficient size, they penetrate the alburnum and 
mostly ascend in a straight line with the sap ves 
sels, to the height of about twelve inches; here 
they enlarge the cavity and make an opening* 
through the bark about the diameter of a com 
mon pea, which they close again with a substance 
that can be easily removed ; assuming the winged 
state, they then issue from their imprisonment 
through the aperture before described. In afew 
instances they return for this purpose to their 
original place of entrance, but this is not common, 
and only occurs when they take a longitudinal 
direction, in which case a few worms will killa 
tree in one season. 

It is very difficult to detect these worms until 
they have acquired nearly one third of their 
growth, ao gum issuing as in the peach tree to 











sufficiency of the stocks on which many of them 
have been grafted: this was the case with seve 
ral of mine, the TRUNKS of which had acquired 
three times the diameter of the stocks, and the 
consequence was that the roots were wholly dis- 
proportioned to the branches, &c. and inadequate 
to their support. Trees thus circumstanced must 
inevitably decline, unless they are closely prun- 
ed—and I here may observe that all the blighted 
and defective branches ought to be speedily re- 
moved—the limbs should be cut off entirely, or at 
least 6 or 12 inches below where the disease is 
manifested. This is indicated by the appearance 
of the bark, which in the affected part is always 
darker coloured, and seems to adhere firmly to 
the limb which may be said to be hide-bound. 
Apple, pear, and peach trees, ought not to be 
permitted to ascend too high, but should be pruned 
above, and induced to spread. Moles are also 
exceedingly destructive to pear trees, they not 
jonly eat the bark from the roots but sometimes, 
by traversing both sides of the vrincipal roots, 
deatch the earth from them in such a manner as 
to leave them almost isolated, consequently they 
| become dry and diseased, and at length perish. 

| But the great and general errors of our country 





serve as a clue to them :—after a person has how-|in the cultivation of freit trees, is the permitting 
ever, acquired some experience, he will become grass to form an almost impenetrable sod over 


more expert. 
dermis or outer bark, with a pruning knife of fine 
steel, and if he observes a slight trace or channel 


The operator must shave the epi-|and about their roots, suffering the earth to be- 


come so much indurated as to prevent their ex- 
pansion, and omitting to remove in due time the 


containing a substance like fine saw dust, he must|superabundant fruit. 


follow it carefully and he will find a gradual en- 
largement as he proceeds. If the worms have 


| These and the worms are the causes of the 
puny and defective condition of our fruits. If we 


passed from the cortex into the alburnum, they are desirous of raising large, juicy, and perfect 
may be extracted without further injury to the fruit, we must abandon such an irrational system, 
tree, by introducing a piece of softened iron wire,|and plough the earth two or three times during 
abovt the thickness of a middle sized knitting the season; keeping it clear from grass, and ap- 
pin, the end of which should be turned on one plying occasionally manures of which wood ashes 
side so as to form a slight projection, or what isjis one of the best. 

still better a small barbed fishing hook may be, The good effect of this method will soon be ap- 
softened in the fire, then straightened and bound|parent; the leaves will assume a darker green, 
with fine thread or silk upon one end of the iron|the trees become more thriving and healthy, and 


wire. 

As soon as the worms are removed apply the 
composition and matt as recommended in the 
treatment of peach trees,f taking care to press 
the composition well into the aperture and 
wounded cavities, as it will not only shield them 
from the injurious effects of the weather, but 
defend them against a variety of noxious insects 
which are in the habit of infesting the wounded 
parts, and preventing them from healing. 

Another cause of decay in pear trees is the in- 





* These holes are generally about a foot from 
the ground, and can 6e easily discerned in such 
trees as have been visited by worms within two 
gears—fiarrallel with them internally, there are 
considerable cavities which remain in some trees 
for several years. 

t ds the mattis are liable to decay where they 
come in contact with the soil, and as that is the 


finally the fruit will be larger, more perfect and 
\juicy, and the product of course considerably 
i greater. 


| 


These are the principal facts which have come 
‘to my knowledge, and as I have nearly one hun- 
\dred pear trees growing in situations greatly di- 
versified, I will carefully note every phenome- 
non which shall present, and communicate with 
pleasure, any turther information which I may 
acquire in the course of future observations and 
experiments, 
I am very respectfully, &c. 
EVAN THOMAS, Jr. 





| J. S. SKINNER, 

; N. B. The interrogatories of the New Jersey 
correspondent, deserve particular attention-— 
they certainly flow from an acute and penetrating 


/mind:—as I have disclosed all that I know upon’ 


|these points in this letter, I shall merely add that 
when there are no worms in the roots, and the 





(Editor of the American Farmer,) of the 2d of 
March last; and as there may not be one person 
in a thousand who have an opportunity of seeing 
the books I have referred to; I enclose you from 
the 3d volume of the Memoir of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, alluded to, the extract of a 
letter from Timothy Matlack, Esq, to the hono- 
rable Richard Peters, President of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Philadelphia, dated. 28th May, 
1811. 

“‘In February, take a single joint of the vine 
you choose, the ‘‘ Genuine Tokay,” if you can 
find it, cut it off at half an inch above the eye, 
and again at two inches below the eve, cover each 
end with a sticking plaster of any kind, and set 
it in a pit of garden mould, (about 5 or 6 inches 
diameter, and englazed.) The eye of the cutting 
must be covered with earth, and then watered to 
settle the ground; after which lay half an inch 
of horse dung on the surface to help it from be- 
coming dry and hard. Place the pot in your hot 
bed, prepared for raising your cabbage plants; 
whenever that is ready, the vine will require no 
further care than that extended to your cabbage 
plants. If more than one shoot rises from the eye, 
rub off all but the strongest. About the first of 
June, turn out the vine from the pot and set it in 
your garden, or at the east or north end of your 
house, wherever it can be protected from vio- 
lence. It will grow in any soil, but, like other 
plants, it grows best in the best soil. When first 
removed, water it at a distance from the plant, 
so as to draw the earth towards the vine, instead 
of washing the ground from it. If you water it 
afterwards, pour the water into a trench at least 
eighteen inches from the plant; for unless this 
precaution be used, watering does more harm 
than good, and does most injury in the driest 
time. As the vine shoots upwards it must be 
supported from falling. No other care than keep- 
ing the ground clear ot weeds, is necessary for 
the first summer. In November a slight cover- 
ing of straw, or Indian corn husks, is beneficial 
in preventing a frequent freezing and thawing of 
the vine. In February it must be trimmed; and 
here commences what I conceive to be the whole 
difficulty in cultivating the vine, to wit: to de- 
termine at which of the eyes it is to be cut off. 
What is here about to be said, deserves the more 
attention as it applies toevery succeeding cutting 
of the vine in every stage of its existence; goes 
directly to the ground and principle of its cultiva- 
tion, and will not be found in any author who has 
written on the subject.” 

‘“‘ Every joint of a grape vine has its own sepa- 
rate pith. This most important circumstance 
commences at the lowest leaf; that has a clasper* 
opposite a leaf. A solid woody substance, pass- 
ing from the leaf to the clasper, through the vine, 





and connecting them together, cuts oft entirely 
the communication between the pith and the joint 
below, with that of the joint next above; and so 


‘on, upward, at every joint through the whole 


most vulnerable froint, I have recently adofited general aspect of the peach tree is sickly, that is, length of the vine. And it is a circumstance not 
the expedient of covering them with a coat of tar. the leaves become small, pale green, and then'less important to be known, and kept in mind, 
This is an important improvement, as it not only yellow, it will be found to proceed from grass, 'that all the eyes below the first clasper are form- 
venders them more durable but refiulses the whole and the hardness or sterility of the soil beneath ed in the bosom of the smaller and more feeble 
insect tribe—a barrel of it costs only one dollar it. This can be proved by a course of manuring leaves, and that the base of these eyes does not 
and fifty cents, and will suffice for 5 or 6 hundred and tillage, which will reclaim such trees sur- extend across the vine, so as entirely to cut off 
risingly ; especially, if the dead and defective the pith of the joint below, from that of the ‘joint 


trees for several years—a man when the weather 
@ warm can afifily it to ufiwards of one hundred 
trecs in a day—a common white wash brush is the 
most suitable for the purpose, and it may be ap- 
filied in the 6th and 9th months (June and Sefr- 
tember.) As a further security I now bind a 
folded strip of brown fiaper, about 2 or 3 fingers 
wide, around the see edge of the mat, first 
smearing the fart with the compost. By this pro- 
cess the adhesion is rendered more complete, and 


fimbs are removed. 
the best crops to cultivate in orcha 


s; orchard 
grass is the most pernicious, 


May 15th, 1824. 
Mr. Ettior: 





all access that way effectually prevented. 
t 


Indian corn and potatoes are next above it; these are therefore imperfect, and 








* The word clasper, is alone used to avoid frro- 


lixity, but this circumstance, in after stages of the 
\growth of the vine, takes filace also, where the 
Vineyard near Georgetown, D.C. first bunch of grapes stand ofiprosite to a‘ leaf ; 
which never fails to stand below all the claspers, 
which are indeed the barren fruit stems, and 
Dear Sir, 1 observe in the Nahingen Gazette whose chief office is to sufiport the vine and te 
of the 11th instant, my letter to Mr. Skinner, ‘oe below them. 
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whenever you trim the vine, ought to be rubbed 
off.” 

‘It is at the first trimming of the vine, that we 
begin to apply the principle above laid down, and 
it is here only that there ever can be any difficulty 
in the application of it ; and this difficulty can 
only arise from the very feeble growth of the vine, 
as not to have produced a a in any part of it, 
which will seldom happen: the vine must be cut 
off at half an inch above the lowest strong full 
eye ; otherwise it must be cut half an inch above 
the first clasper, ard in both cases all the eyes 
below are to be carefully rubbed off.” 

“ The eye thus left on will sometimes produce 
more than one shoot, in which case all but the 
strongest should be rubbed off, and that support- 
ed fiom falling down; which, except the keeping 
the ground free from weeds, is all the care requir- 
ed for this year. In November, this shoot is 
again to be covered as before directed, and in the 
following February it is to be again cut off just 
above the second lowest clasper ; that is, leaving 
on two eyes to shoot this season, and again rub- 
bing off all the eyes below the lowest clasper. 


' Both these shoots should be permitted to grow to 


their utmost length ; which, if the soil be favor- 
able, will be considerable, and there wiil be rea- 
son to hope for fruit the next season.” 

“Here you ought to be apprised that the low- 
est clasper appears higher up on some kinds of 
the vine, than on others ; on some it appears at 
the third leaf on some at the fourth, and on some 
kinds so high up as the fitth leaf; but the same 
rule is to be alike applied to all, and every eye 
below the lower clasper be rubbed off.” 

In the third February cutting, three eyes upon 
each shoot may be left on, and not more, howe- 
ver strong the shoots may be. From this time 
forward, all the side branches from the shoots of 
the year are to be rubbed off, taking great care 
not to injure the leaf from whence they spring, 
which is the nurse of the bud at the root of its 
stem. 

“ At the fourth time of cutting the vine, and 
from that time forward, it may be cut about the 
last of October; four eyes on each shoot may be 
left; and at the fifth cutting five eyes on each 
shoot may be left on, but more than five eyes on 
a shoot, ought not to be left on, even in the most 
vigorous state of growth, at any age of the vine; 
for however pleasing the increase for the year 
may be, the injury thereby done to the vine, will 
be seen and lamented in the following, and pro- 
bably many succeeding years.” 

« if it be enquired why a single is recommend. 
ed, rather than a cutting of sixteen inches long, 
it is replied, that roots shooting from a single eye, 
exclusively from itself, are much the strongest, 
and strike more directly downward ; the shoot 
from it has less pith init, the wood is firmer and 
shorter jointed, and comes sooner into full bear- 
ing; and appears to be much the most healthy 
vine. And to these important advantages may be 
truly added, that a thousand plants, fit to set out, 
may be raised with single eyes with less labor and 
within less space, either in a hot bed, or in the 
open ground, than a hundred plants can be raised 
from long cuttings ; which have not, that I know 
of, one single advantage in their favour; and, in 
a new country, it is of no small consideration that 
the same cuttings will produce five times the 
number of plants.” . 

“ Aste the manner of accommodating your vine 
to its situation, an active imagination would sug- 
gest a volume upon the subject, and possibly un- 
luckily miss the only direction suited to the case ; 
but, cortunately the fact is, that a very smali 
share of common sense, will, in all cases, be full, 
sufficient to supply the deficiency ; and very lit 
tle more will be required to apply the principle 








and practice here laid cown, to an hundred or a 
thousand vines, whenever the people of the coun- 
try shall feel the advantage or necessity of rais- 
ing vineyards for a supply of wine within our- 
selves. A few examples by men of your standing, 
will lead them into the practice, in the only way 
in which wecan hope for speedy success. Andl 
pledge myself to you, that whether you imme- 
diately succeed or not, you shall derive a plea- 
sure from the attempt itself, that shall amply sa- 
tisfy you for every expense, of money or time, it 
shall cost you. Sporting with the long branches, 
bending them in festoons, and marking the 
growth of the fine clusters from the upper 
buds, that in this way may be preserved, and 
occasionally displaying them at a festive board, 
has the happiest effect on the human mind, Such 
as Bonapfurie never felt.—These are the pro- 
per play things for great men: and had GENE- 
RAL WASHINGTON lived to this day, I would 
have said to him “ One thing thou lackest yet,” 
in'that after saving the world from a political 
deluge, thou hast not yet planted a Vineyard ” 
Dated 28th May, 1811. 

In consequence of the high rent offered to Mr. 
Eichelberger, I wrote to him, and among other 
matters, put the following questions to him, viz: 
‘Did the person who offered you the above rent, 
(viz. eight hundred dollars for four acres) un- 
derstand what the probable annual expense and 
produce would be? 
What wili be the probable produce ia wine, in 
gallons per acre? and what can you sell it for? 
the highest and lowest frrice ? and the probable 
average value per acre per annum ? 
How many vines do you plant to the acre? and 
do you train them toupright poles or to trellises ? 
and how high do you train them from the ground ? 

To which Mr. Ejichelberger very politely fur- 
nished me with the following very satisfactory 
answers ; 

“The person who made me the offer, under- 
“* stood the business well, as he was brought up 
“to it; and is now willing to give me two hun- 
“dred dollars per year more.t One quart of 
‘wine from each vine is a tolerable crop, but 
* when in full bearing, two or three times that 
“quantity isnot uncommon. For the first year 
“or two] sold at three dollars per gallon, but 
“since have sold at two dollars per gallon and 
“none less. I have planted the vines four feet 
“apart each way, which admits about 2700 to 





upon my countrymen the advantage that Vine- 
yards will eventually be to us.—Mr. Ejichelber- 
ger’s, and my mode of cultivating the vine is very 
different ; he plants more than four times as 
many vines on the same space of ground that {J 
do.— Which mode is the best experience alone can 
‘each us ; and it will take several years to decide ; 
but I have no doubt that all modes will be profi+ 
table, and that in the course of a few years, a 
vineyard will be considered as necessary an ap- 

endage to a farm, as an apple or peach orchard ; 
or there can be more wine made off the same 
space of ground in four years, than there can of 
cider in twelve years from an apple orchard ; 
a the value at least tour times as much annu- 
ally. 

l also take this opportunity to mention that I 
believe it would be gaining one season, or year, 
by planting out the cuttings in the autumn; 
(where they are intended to stand in the vine- 
yard,) as the growth will be so much the more 
vigorous. And to shew you I am not singular in 
this opinion, I give you the following extract of a 
letter to me, from Mr, Prince, of the Linnean 
Garden, &c. near New-York. And from the 
long experience of Mr. Prince, and his family, 
(in planting and gardening,) his opinions are en- 
titled to the greatest credit. 

“ With respect to planting the cuttings in Au- 
**tumn, I am well satisfied it would answer bet- 
“ter than the spring, provided that the frosts of 
“winter did not injure them, which it would do 
“the European grape here at New-York.t But 
**to the southward, where the winters are so 
“mild that he vines require no covering, I 
*have no doubt the growth would be much 
* stronger from the Autumn planted cuttings than 
‘those set out in the Spring: cuttings planted in 
* Autumn form warts, which are the embryo 
“of a fibrous root, and the fine roots push from 
“them early in the season: the cuttings set out 
‘*in the Spring do not wart, as the Gardeners 
“term it, if the Spring prove very dry.” 

Your’s respectfully, 
JOHN ADLUM. 
SQ Oe 
CoBBETT ON THE EXPENSES OF 
HHOUSE-KEEPING IN AMERICA, 

329. It must be obvious, that there must be in 
proportion to the number in family, and to the 
style of living. Therefore, every one knowing 
how he stands in these two respects, the best 





* the acre; we train them to upright poles, and 
“the grapes are from 1 to2 feet high. As to 


““expect, there are 10,800 vines on four acres,| 
‘**and at one quart to each vine, makes 2700 gal-| 
*lons, which, at even one dollar, would be »2,700, 
“If we count three cuttings, at three cents each; 
“from each vine, that alone will make $972, 
“which, added to the other, makes $3,672; 
“from which deduct the rent proposed, and it 
“leaves a handsome profit. The person who 
‘offered the rent, is acquainted with the busi- 
“ness and capable of calculation, and the above 
“is what he would have expected.”, 

When I sat down to write 1 had no idea that 
it would have taken up so much paper, to put down 
what appears to me to be essential to impress 


“ what profit the person offering the rent might! 


thing for me to do is to give an account of the 
prices of house-rent, food, raiment, and servants ; 
or, as they are called here, helpers. 

330, In the great cities and towns, house-rent is 
very high priced; but, then, nobody but mad 
people live there except they have business 
there, and then, they are paid back their rent 
in the profits of that business. This is so plain 
a matter that no argument is necessary. It is 
unnecessary to speak about the expenses of a 
"stent ay ; because the farmer eats, and very 
requently wears his own produce. If these be 
high priced, so is that part which he se//s. Thus 
both ends meet with him. 

331. Lam, therefore, supposing the case of a 
man, who follows no business, and who lives upon 
what he has got. In England he cannot eat and 





+ Mr Webb, ( Mr. Eichelberger’s neighbour ) 
informed me that Mr. Kichelberger was but haif 
concerned in that part of his vineyard ; conse- 
quently the rent was equal to four hundred dol. 
lars fer acre, and I prresume that Mr. Eichel- 
ber’s saying above “* and is now willing to give 
me two hundrea dollars fer year more,” alludes 
tu the whole rent being four hundred dollars per 
cere 3 @nd Iam credibly informed he intends to 








extend his vineyard to twenty acres thie season. 


¢ In those situations where it is necessary to lay 
down and cover the Kurofean grapfie vines. Lhe 


cuttings may notwithstanding be planted, where 
they are intended to stand in the Autumn, and @ 
small hillock raised over the tof. of the flant or 
cutting,and the earth or covering may be remov- 
ed, at ‘he s:me time you uncover the grape vines, 
which is just & for 
April, or perhaps pretty far north, it may be 
the beginning of May. A 


‘re buds begin to swell in 


I. A. 
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drink and wear the interest of his money ; for 
the Borough-mongers have fawned half his in- 
come, and they will have it, or his blood. He 
wishes to escape from this alternative, He wish- 


esto keep his blood, and enjoy his money too. 


He would come to America; but he does not/article well. ; 
know, whether prices here will not make up for|been the dinners a good fourth of my life. I 


the robbery of the Borough-villains; and he 
wishes to know, too, what sort of society he is 


going into. Of the latter I will speak in the|ter than American cheese, bought of Mr. STICK- 


next Chapter. 

$32. The price of house-rent and fuel is, any 

where at more than three miles from New York, 
as low as it is at the same distance from any 
great city or town in England. The price of 
wheaten bread is a third lower than it is in any 
part of England. The price of beef, mutton, 
lamb, veal, small fork, hog meat, poultry, is one 
half the London price, the first is as good, the 
two next very nearly as good, and all the rest 
far, very far, better than in London. The sheep 
and lambs that I now kill for my house, are as 
fat as any that I ever saw in all my life: and 
they have been running in wild ground, wholly 
uncultivated for many years, allthe summer. A 
lamb killed the week before last, weighing in the 
whole, thirty-eight founds, had five founds of 
loose fat, and three founds and ten ounces of suet. 
We cut a pound of solid fat from each breast, 
and, after that it was too fat to be pleasant to 
eat. My flock being very small, forty, or there- 
abouts, of some neighbours joined them; and 
they have all got fat together. I have missed 
the interlopers lately. suppose the “ York- 
ers” have eaten them up by this time. What 
they have fattened on except draméles and ce- 
dars, Iam sure I do not know. [If any English- 
man should be afraid that he will find no roast- 
beef here, it may be sufficient to tell him, that 
an Ox was killed, last winter, at Philadelphia, 
the quarters of which, weighed two thousand two 
hundred and some odd founds, and he was sold 
rO THE BUTCHER for one thousand three 
hundred dollars. This is proof enough of the 
spirit of enterprise, and of the disposition in the 
public to encourage it. I believe this to have 
been the fattest Ox that ever was killed in the 
world. Three times as much money, or, per- 
haps ten times as much, might have been made, 
if the Ox had been shown for money. But, this 
the owner would not permit; and he sold the 
Ox on that condition. I need hardly say that the 
owner wasa Quaker. New Jersey had the ho- 
nour of producing this Ox, and the owner’s 
name was JOB TYLER. 

333. That there must be good dread in Ameri- 
ca, is pretty evident from the well known fact 
that hundreds of thousands of barrels of flour are, 
most years, sent to England, finer than any that 
England can produce. And, having now provi- 
ded the two principal articles, I will suppose, as 
a matter of course, that a gentleman will have a 
garden, an orchard, and a cow or two; but, if he 
should be able (no easy matter) to find a genteel 
cpuntry-house without these conveniences, he 
may buy 4uééer, cheaper, and, upon an average, 
better than in England. The garden stuff it he 
send to New York for it, he must buy pretty 
dear ; and, faith, he ought to buy it dear, if he 


$0 poor as the poorest in England. Indeed the 
‘people would not eat it, which is the best secu- 





rity against its being made. Mind, I state dis- 
tinctly that as good cheese as I ever tasted, if not 
the best, was of American produce. 1 know the 
Bread and cheese dinners have 


‘know the Cheshire, Gloucester, Wiltshire, Stil 
‘ton, and the Parmason; and I never tasted bet- 


LER, in Broad-Street, New-York. And, in- 
deed, why should it not be thus in a country 
where the pasture is so rich ; where the sun 
warms every thing into sweetness ; where the 
cattle eat the grass close under the shade of 
the thickest trees, which we know well they will 
not do in England? ‘Take any fruit which has 
grown in the shade in England, and you will find 
that it has not half the sweetness in it, that there 
is in fruit of the same bulk, grown in the 
sun. But here the sun sends his heat down 
through all the boughs and leaves. The manu- 
facturing of cheese isnot yet generally, brought 
in this country, to the English perfection ; but, here 
are all the materials, and the rest will soon follow. 

335. Groceries, as they are called, are, upon 
an average, at far less than half the English 
price. Tea, sugar, coffee, spices, chocolate, 
cocoa, salt, sweet oil: all free of the borough- 
mongers’ faxes and their sfiawn, are so cheap as 
to be within the reach of every one. Chocolate 
which is a treat to the rich, in England, is here 
used even by the negroes. Sweet oil, raisins, 
currants; all the things from the Levant, are not 
a fourth or fifth of the English price. The 
English people, who pay enormously to keep 
possession of the East and West Indies, pur- 
chase the produce even of the English posses- 
sions at a price double of that which the Ameri- 
cans give for that very produce! Whata hell- 
ish oppression must that people live under! Can- 
dies and soap (quality for quality) are half the 
English price. ax candles (beautiful,) are at 
a third of the English price. It is no very great 
piece of extravagance to burn wax candles con- 
stantly here, and it is frequently done by genteel 
peopte, who do not make their own candles. 

$36. Fish, I have not mentioned, because fish 
is not every where to be had in abundance. But, 
any where near the coast it is; and it isso cheap, 
that one wonders how it can be brought to mar- 
ket for the money. Fine Black-rock, as good, at 
least, as Codfish, I have seen sold, and in cold 
weather too, at an English farthing a found. 
They now bring us fine fish round the country to 
our doors, at an English three pence a pound. I 
believe they count fifty or sixty sorts of fish in 
New-York market, as the average. Oysters, 
other shell-fish, called Clams. In short, the 
variety and abundance are such that I cannot 
describe them. 

337. An idea of the state of plenty may be 
formed from these facts: nobody but the free 
negroes who have families ever think of eating a 
sheef’s head and filuck. It is seldom that Gres’ 
heads are usec! at home, or sold, and never in the 
country. In the course of the year hundreds of 
calves’ heads, large bits, and whole joints of 
meat, are left on the shambles at New-York, for 





will not have some planted and preserved. 


334. Cheese, of Cheshire in Massachusetts, I) 


have bought as good of Mr. SrickLer of New. 
York, as I ever tasted in all my life; and, in-' 
deed, no better cheese need be wished for than 
what is now made in this country. The average 
price is about seven fience a found, (English 
money,) which is much lower than even mid-| 
dling cheese in England. Perhaps, generally’ 


sneaking, the cheese here is not so good as the;all the good would be sold at some price or other. 
Detter kinds in England ; but, there isnonehere} 338. After bread, flesh, fish, fowl, butter, 


any body to take away that will. They general- 
iy fall to the share of the street hogs, a thousand 
or two of which are constantly fatting in New 
York on the meat and fish flung out of the 
houses. I shall be told, that it is only in hot 
weather, that the shambles are left thus garnish. 
ed. Very true; but are the shambles of any 
other country thus garnished in Aot weather ? 
Oh! no! if it were not for the superabundance 


cheese, and groceries, comes fruit. Apples, 
pears, cherries, B yr at a tenth part of the 
English price. The other day I met aman going 
to market with a wagon load of winter fears. He 
had high boards on the sides of the wagon, and his 
wagon held about 40 or 50 bushels. I have bought 
very good apples this year for four fence half- 
frenny (English) a bushel to boil for little pigs. 
Besides these, strawberries grow wild in abun- 
dance ; but no one would take the trouble to get 
them. Huckleberries in the woods in great 
abundance, chesnuts all over the country. Four 
pence half penny (English) a quart for these lat- 
ter. Cranberries, the finest fruit for tarts that 
ever grew, are bought for about a dollar a bushel, 
and they will keep, flung down in the corner of 
a room, for five months in the year. Asa sauce 
to venison or mutton, they are as good as currant 
jelly. Pine apples in abundance, for several 
months in the year, at an average of an English 
shilling each. Melons at an average of an Eng- 
lish eight Pence. In short, what is there not in 
the way of fruit? All excellent of their kinds 
and all for a mere trifle, compared to what they 
cost in England. 

339. Iam afraid to speak of drink, lest I should 
be supposed to countenance the common use of 
it. But, protesting most decidedly against this 
conclusion, I proceed to inform those, who are 
not content with the Cow for vintner and brew- 
er, that all the materials for making people 
drunk, or muddle headed, are much cheaper here 
than in England. Beer, good ale, I mean, a 
great deal better than the common public-house 
beer in England; in short, good, strong, clear 
ale, is at New-York, eight dollars a barrel; that 
is about fourteen English fence a gallon. Brew 
yourself, in the country, and it is about seven 
English fence a gallon ; that is to say, less than 
two fienceaquart. No Boroughmonger’s tax on 
malt, hops, or beer! Portugal wine is about half 
the price that it is in England. French wine 
a sixth fart of the English price. Brandy and 
Rum about the same in proportion; and the com- 
mon spirits of the country are about three shil- 
lings and six pence (English) a ga/ion. Comeon, 
then, if you love toping ; fur here you may 
drink yourselves blind at the price of six pence. 

340, WEARING APPAREL comes chiefly from 
England, and all the materials of dress are as 
cheap as they are there ; for, though there is a 
duty laid on the importation, the absence of taxes 
and the cheap food and drink enable the retailer 
to sell as low here as there. Shoes are cheaper 
than in England; for though shoe makers are 
well paid for their labour, there is no borough- 
villain to tax the leather. All the India and 
French goods are at half the English price. 
Here no ruffian can seize you by the throat and 
tear off your suspected handkerchief. Here Sic- 
NoR WAITHMAN, or any body in that line, might 
have sold French gloves and shawls without be- 
ing tempted to quit the field of politics as a com- 
promise with the government ; and without any 
breach of covenants after being suffered to es- 
cape with only a gentle squeeze. 

341. Household Furniture all cheaper than in 
England. Mahogany timber a third part of the 
Fnglish price. The distance shorter to bring it, 
and the tax next to nothing on importation. The 
woods here, the pine, the ash, the white oak, the 
walnut, the tulip-tree, and many others, all ex- 
cellent. The workman paid high wages, but no 
tax. No borough-villains to share in the amount 
of the price. 

342. Horses, carriages, harness, all as good, as 
gay, and cheaper than in England. I hardly ever 
saw arifi in this country. The hackney coach 
horses, and the coaches themselves, at New- 











York, bear no resemblance to things of the same 
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name in London. The former are all good, 
sound, clean and handsome. What the latter 
are, I need describe in no other way than to say, 
that the coaches seem fit for nothing but the fire, 
and the horses for the dogs. 

343. Domestic Servants! This is a weighty 
article: not in the cost, however, so much as in 
the plague. A good man servant is worth thirty 
hounds sterling a year; and a good woman ser- 
vant, twenty fiounds sterling a year. But, this 
isnot all ; for, in the first place they will hire only 
by the month. This is what they, ia fact do in 
England ; for there they can quit at a month’s 
warning. ‘The man will not wear a livery, any 
more than he will wear a halter round his neck. 
This is no great matter ; for as your neighbour’s 
men are of the same taste, you expose yourself to 
no humiliation on this score. Neither men nor 
women will allow you to call them servants, and 
they will take especial care not to call themselves 
by that name. This seems something very ca- 
pricious, at the least ; and, as people in such si- 
tuations of life, really ere servants, according to 
even the sense which MossEs gives to the word, 
when he forbids the working of the man servant 
and the maid servant, the objection, the rooted 
aversion to the name, seems to bespeak a mixture 
of false frride and of insolence, neither of which 
belong to the American character, even in the 
lowest walks of life. I will, therefore, explain 
the cause of this dislike of the name of servant. 
When this country was first settled, there were 
no people that daboured for other peofile ; but, 
as man is always trying tothrow the working 
part off his own shoulders, as we see by the con- 
duct of friests in all ages, megroes were soon in- 
troduced. Englishmen, who had fled from ty- 
ranny at home, were naturally shy of calling 
other men their s/aves ; and, therefore, “* for 
more grace,” as Master Matthew says in the 
play, they called their slaves servants. But, 
though I doubt not that this device was quite 
efficient in quieting their own consciences, it gave 
rise to the notion, that s/ave and servant meant 
one and the same thing, a conclusion perfectly 
natural and directly deducible from the premises, 
Hence every free man and woman have rejected 
with just disdain the appellation of servant. 
One would think, however, that they might be 
reconciled to it by the conduct of some of their 
superiors in life, who, without the smallest ap- 
parent reluctance, call themselves “ Pudlic Ser- 
vants,”’ in imitation, I suppose, of English Minis- 
ters and his Holiness, the Pope, who, in the ex- 
cess of his humility, calls himself, “* the Servant 
of the Servants of the Lord.” But, perhaps, 
the American Domestics have observed, that 
“ Public Servant’ really means master. Be the 
cause what it may, however, they continue most 
ebstinately to scout the name of servant ; and, 
though they still keep a civil tongue in their 
head, there is not one of them that will not re- 
sent the affront with more bitterness than any 
other that you can offer. The man, therefore, 
who would deliberately offer such an affront must 
be a fool. But, there is an inconvenierce far 
greater than this. People in general, are so 
comfortably situated, that very few, and those 
who are not pushed hard will become domes- 
tics to any body So that, generally speak- 
ing, domestics of both sexes are far from good 
They are honest, but they are not obedient 
They are careless. Wanting frequently in the 
greater part of those qualities, which make 
their services conducive to the neatness of hous- 
es and comfort of families. What a difference 
would it make in this country, if it could be sup- 
plied with nice, clean, dutiful, English maid ser 
vants! Ast the men, it does not much signify ; 


absence of grinding taxation, can compensate- 
As to bringing some with you, it is as wild a 
project as it would be to try to carry the sun- 
beams to England. They will begin to change 
before the ship gets on soundings ; and, before 
they have been here a month, you must turn 
them out of doors, or they will you. If, by any 
chance, you find them here, it may do; but 
bring them out and keep them you cannot. 
The best way is to put on your philosophy ; 
never to look at this evil without, at the same 
time, looking at the many good things that you 
find here. Make the best selection you can. 
Give good wages, not too much work, and re- 
solve, at all events, to treat them with civility. 

344. However, what is this plague, compared 
with that of the tax-gatherer? What is this 
plague, compared with the constant sight of beg- 
gars and paupers, and the constant dread of be 
coming a pauper or beggar yourself? If your 
commands are not obeyed with such alacrity as 
in England, you have, at any rate, nobody to com- 
mand you. You are not ordered to “ stand and 
deliver” twenty or thirty times in the year by 
the insolent agent of Boroughmongers. No one 
comes to forbid you to open or shut upa Win- 
dow. No insolent set of Commissioners send 
their orders for you to dance attendance on 
them to show cause why they should not double 
tax you ; and, when you have shown cause, even 
on your oath, make you pay the tax, laugh in 
your face, and leave you an afifeal from them- 
selves to another set, deriving their authority 
from the same source, and having a similar in- 
terest in oppressing you, and thus laying your 
property prostrate beneath the hoof of an inso- 
lent and remorselesstyranny. Free, wholly free, 
from this tantalizing, this grinding, this odious 
curse, what need you care about the petty plagues 
of Domestic Servants? 

345. However, as there are some men, and 
some women, who can never be at hearts’ ease, 
unless they have the power of domineering over 
somebody or other, and who will rather be slaves 
themselves than not have it in their power to 
treat others as slaves, it becomes a man of for- 
tune, proposing to emigrate to America, to con- 
sider soberly, whether he, or his wife, be of this 
taste; and, if the result of his consideration be 
in the affirmative, his best way will be to conti- 
nue to live under the Boroughmongers, or, which 
I would rather recommend, hang himself at once. 

ED a 
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BoTANIcaL SKETCH Of the frincifial gramina use 
ful, or likely to become useful, in husbandry. 


No. IV, 
(N. B. In the last No. variety y was erroneously 
printed variety ¢.) 


6. Holcus avenaceus. eg Tall oat grass. 


Avena elatior. Lin. § The Fromental of 


some French Botanists. 


This plant, a native of Europe, is also placed 
by Muhlenberg and others, among our indigenous 
gramina. It has been removed from the genus 
avena among the Ho/ci, on account of its male and 
hermaphrodite florets. Its roots are fibrous, 
creeping, and put out stalks about 4 feet high. 
The leaves are long—glabrous or nearly sostri- 
ated—about 4 inch broad. The panicle is long, 
loose, but narrow and pointed. The spikelets con- 
sist of two flowers. The hermaphrodite flower 
has a short awn—the male flower a long, twisted, 
and recurved awn. There is a variety with roots 
apparently tuberous—the leaves of this variety 
are hairy—and the spikelets have only one awn 





bat, for the want of the maids, nothing but . 


‘a plant is used for artificial meadows, It 





125 
thrives best on strong, tenacious clay. It is not 
much liked, however, by cattle; horses, parti- 
cularly, eat it with apparent reluctaace—proba- 
bly on account of the small quantity of nutritive 
matter which it affords, according to the experi- 
ments mentioned by Humphry Davy—to whos¢ 
agricultural chemistry the reader is referred for 
interesting particulars on the subject of this grass, 
of Aolcus odoratus, and of several other grasses 
important to the agriculturist. H. avenaceqs 
flowers in June. It is perennial. 


Woolly Holcus. 
7. Holcus Lanatus. Lin. { Meadow soft grays: 
Avena lanata. Ka, ( Salem grass. 


J White timothy. 

This plant is indigenous both in Europe and ia 
America. It is very common in meadows, where 
its general aspect renders it conspicuous. Its 
stalks are villose, about one foot and a half or 
two feet high—straight—and terminated by a dif- 
fuse or expanded panicle—of a whitish or light 
purple colour—and apparently covered with cot- 
ton. Each corolla contains an awnless fertile 
flower—and a sterile one, armed with an awn, 
bent in the form of a hook. The glumes are vil- 
lose. The plant is perennial, and flowers in June 
and July. 


The accounts given of the qualities of this grass 
greatly differ. George Sinclair (see H. Davy’s 
agricultural chemistry) says that it appears to be 
generally disliked by all sorts of cattle. He as- 
serts the same of the hay made out of it. La- 
marck calls it un bon fourrage, and Muhlenberg 
excellens fabulum. It grows on all soils, from 
the richest to the poorest. 


8. Holcus mollis. Lin. 
Avena mollis, Ka. > Creeping soft grass. 
Aira mollis. ScurR. 


This plant is a native of Europe—commonly 
found there in dry places. It is perennial, and 
flowers in July and August. Its stalks are about 
14 foot high, geniculated, and hairy at the joints, 
The panicle smaller and less tomentose than in 
H. Lanatus—of a sallow white colour mixed with 
violet or purple tints. The glumes invest 2 flow- 
ers—the one generally male, with a pedicel, and 
a long awn at its tip—the other hermaphrodite 
and awnless. 

This is one of the best grasses. It affords a 
considerable quantity of nutritive matter when in 
hloom, and makes excellent hay. 


9. Holcus striatus. Lin. 

(Supfiprosed by Purch suriated holcus. 

to be an Aira. 

I notice this species because indigenous. It 
was first made known by Clayton, who found it 
in the swamps of Virginia. The leaves are flat, 
long, with a sheath rather thick and striated.— 
The panicle is close, oblong, pyramidal, with 
very short, dense, and branching pedicels. The 
glumes, which contain two flowers, are striated, 


mutic, and acuminate. 
Lin. 2 £208¢ flowering holcue. 
Filiferm holcus. 


This species is also mentioned by Clayton. It 
has the aspect of Melica cerulea. Itscuim is two 
feet high—slender—rather bending—the leaves 
are numerous smooth at the surface—but rough 
at their edges. The orifice of the sheath is vil- 
lose. The panicle is capillary—with few ramifi- 
cations, and an inclined aspect. The male flower 
is oval anddense. This plant grows from Canada 
to Virginia. 


10. Holcus laxus. 


11. Holcus Alepensis. Liv. Holcus of Alefifio. 


This plant, a native of the East, as its name in- 





‘dicates, is cultivated with success in the South of 
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France. The stalks are of the size of the little 
finger, and rise from 2 to 6 feet, The leaves 
are at least 2 feet long, and more than one inch 
broad—-smooth—-green—longitudinally marked 
with a white line. The panicle is ample, termi- 
nal—loose—-of a reddish colour. The herma- 
»hrodite flowers are generally awned—the male 
owers awnless. There are 3 or 4 varieties of 
this plant, which has a perennial root. Hodlcus 
decolorans and Holeus nitidus have great affinities 
with it. 

It is ee to mention the Holcus compactus, 
to which the Holcus cernuus of Muhlenberg, cul 
tivated in gardens, and flowering in August and 
September, bears so great a resemblance as to 
have induced some Botanists to pronounce these 
two plants to be of the same species. The Holrue 
ctrnuus is easily recognized by the appearance of 
its panicle, twisted in its incipient state, and 
afterwards inclined or pendulous—and by the flat, 
lenticular form of its seeds, spotted with red. It 
goes, as well as the H. Saccharatus, urier the 
vulgar name of Broom-corn. The milium nigri- 
cans, used in Peru as an article of diet, is a Sor- 
ghum or Holcus, Sc. 

Thus much for a genus some species of which, 
‘such as Holcus spicaius, H. bicolor, &c, seem to 
have lately excited a considerable degree of at 
tention in the southern states. The inquisitive 
agriculturist will not, however, coniine himself 
to these outlines and hints—he will recur, for 
ample and recent information, to the works of the 
latest and most approved Botanists, with which 
every agricultural society ovght to be supplied. 
Egypt, India, &c. had long since furnished a 
large 4ouguet of Holci. Of late, the Cape of 
Good-Hope, New-Holland, South America, &c. 
have greatly added to that douguet—and several 
species might probably be naturalized with ad- 
vantage in the United States. From the little | 
have remarked respecting the laceration of this 

enus by the moderns, it will be inferred, perhaps, 
that botany is yet *n a vague, confuse state, ‘The 
inference would be erroneous. Even the large 
groups of Linnzus are of infinite utility—but the 
Ciscerning eye, the indefatigable diligence, the 
microscopic accuracy of modern investigators aim 
at something still more satisfactory. ‘They have 
observed chasms, and they wish to fill them up. 
To present all the families, genera, and species of 
plants in their true natural order—to group them 
strictly according to their affinities—and to sup- 
ply all the links of the immense and splendid 
chain of vegetable existences, is the commenda- 
ble object which they have in view, and which 
from the laudable and characteristic ardour of the 
age after natural knowledge will, no doubt, be 
accomplished at no very distant day. 

I now pass to the genus. 


Milium Millet. 

( Ti iandria—Digynia.) 5 Mil—petit mil, 
(Milium from Mille, a thousand, on account of 
the great number of the seeds in this flant. ) 

jg” It must already have struck the reader that 
the vulgar name MILLET is extremely vague.— 
We have seen it already — to several species 
of Holcus: it is also applied to milium, a genus 
so nearly allied to 4grostis as to have been united 
therewith by Lamark, and other modern Botan 
ists—some species of Milium have also been in 
corporated with the genus Panicum. The Pani 
cum italicum, and Panicum Miliaceum, were the 
2 principal species of Millet used by the ancients 
for making bread. Great confusion must unavoid- 
ably prevail in respect to Millet, until all the 
plants indiscriminately grouped by the imagina- 
tion under that name, be accurately distinguisked, 

The generic characters of Milium, are a 2 
valved nearly ventricose calyx, valves upequal 
cattaining one flower—-a corolla composed of 


two very short valves, with or without an awn. 
Stigmas plumose or villous. Flowers paniculate 
or spiked—though, strictly speaking, no plant 
with a spike should be left under this genus. 

I will describe only a few species, 

Double fiow- 
ering Millet. 
Millet mono- 
igue. 

This very singular grass was found by Pursh in 
the light sandy fields of New Jersey, near Egg- 
harbour, where it flowers in July and August. Its 
singularity consists in having only male flowers in 
a panicle at its top, and female flowers, and, con- 
sequently, the fruit at the extremity of sca/:i or 
naked stems about the root, and even under 
ground, 

The stalks are many, round, about 2 feet high. 
The leaves are rather wide and nearly linear, 
striated, shorter than the parts of the culm be- 
tween the joints, covered with long, whitish, 
rough hairs, tuberous at their insertion. The 
sheaths are round, striated, hairy like the leaves ; 
the upper one has no limb extending from the 
culm, out ends abruptly. The panicle is termi- 
nal, and bears only a few flowers, which are all 
male—its ramifications are simple. The glums 
are oblong, acute, nerved, equal, pretty smooth. 
The female flowers grow at the extremity ot ra- 
dical scafi, sheathed at their base, They are 
erect before floration, then reflexed—so that the 
mature seeds, which are large and round, pene- 
trate into the soil below. Pursh has given a 
plate of this curious plant, which I have mention- 
ed here only on account of its singularity, not be- 
ing acquainted with its qualities. 

2. Milium effusum. Lin. 2 Common Millet- 

Agrostis effusa. Lamarck. $ grass. Milepars. 


The culm of this species is 3 feet high—deli- 
cate—with smooth, and verdant leaves—about } 
inch broad. The panicle is about 1 foot long— 
very loose—the flowers sparse and awnless. This 
grass commonly grows in the woods—and has a 


1, Milium Amphicarpon. Pons. ¢ 


is a good preservative against moths, and there- 
fore, recommended by him to be put in trunks, 
wardrobes, &c. Though a native of the woods, 
it thrives in open, exposed situations, where it 
yields abundant foliage early in the spring; but 
its nutritive powers are smail. (See H. Davy’s 
Ag. Chem.) It is perennial. 


3. Milium distichum. Muat. 7 win- spiked 
Milium paspalodes. ExLtiotr. § Milium or Mil- 
let. 


This plant is very common in Carolina, where 
it grows in the vicinity of salt water. The culm 
is creeping—compressed—glabrous. The leaves 
are 6 inches long, 4 inch wide—obtuse, ciliate, 
glabrous. The spikes are conjugate. The flow 
ers are solitary, alternate, distichous. The seed 
is compressed, ovate ( See Muhlenberg and El- 
liott, two writers who have, together with Pursh 
and Nuttall, made immense and important addi- 
tions to the Botany of the United States. ) 

Under the genus 4grostis, a few other species 
formerly ranked under Milium, will be described. 
I propose to enter, in the next number, upon the 
delineation of the most interesting species of Pa- 
nicum, a genus confessedly no less intricate than 


extensive. 
L. H. GIRARDIN. 
—— 0 
GENERAL RULES FOR THE RESTORATION AND 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


ON APPETITE. 
Appetite, in general, signifies the natural in- 





stinctive desire by which the animal #s led to 


very pleasant smell, which, according to Linnzus, | 


pursue the gratifications of sense. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, we shall confine its mean- 
ing to the craving for food. In this respect, the 
appetite of man may be divided into three dif- 
ferent species, though that evinced by inferior 
animals is naturally simple, because it is not im- 
paired by art. Thus, if children were never en- 
ticed, by weak parents and ignorant nurses, to 
eat more than their own inclination directs them, 
or to partake of highly flaweured artificial dish- 
es which stimulate the palate, and preternatural- 
ly distend the stomach, there is every reason to 
believe that the following classifications would 
be unnecessary. 

1. The natural appetite, which is contented 
as well with the most simple as the most com- 
pound and delicious dishes: such is that of coun- 
try people employed in hard manual labour ; of 
children who have not been mismanaged in the 
nursery ; and of every rational person who is 
convinced of the advantages resulting to both 
mind and body, from a simple and frugal diet. 

2. The artificial appetite of the epicure, the 
hypochondriac, and the tipler; all may be rank- 
ed under the same class. It would be needless 
to add, in this place, any other remark, than that 
such an inclination for sensual enjoyment remains 
only so long as the operation of these exquisite 
stimulants continues. Whenthe papillary nerves 
of the palate can be no longer influenced by such 
excitement, the sensualist loses his appetite, and 
is punished with all the concomitant symptoms of 
indigestion, 

3. The Aaditual appetite, though partly ac- 
quired, is not liable to those serious objections 
which apply tothe latter species ; nor is it at- 
‘tended with any other disadvantages than those 
arising from long-fasting, or an undue allowance 
of food on particular occasions. Thus, after fa- 
‘tiguing exercise, when the fibres of the digestive 
organs are already weakened, and the circulation 
of the blood to those parts is unusually increased, 
the nourishment then received can be digested 
only with great diificulty, and to the detriment of 





ithe body. 

Want of afpretite may proceed either trom a 
defective energy of the stomach, originating more 
frequently from an immoderate quantity, than 
the improper quality of food; or it may be occa- 
sioned by the sympathy of other diseased parts, 
such as the liver, bowels, uterus, &c.; or by in- 
testinal worms, obstructions of the mesentery, 
and many other causes, Hence it will be under- 
stood, that there can be no sfecific remedy sug- 
gested to remove the coinplaint; but that the 
treatment must be regulated by the nature of the 
case, and the constitution of the patient. In 
general, however, the following hints deserve 
attention. When the stomach loathes whole- 
|some food, and is troubled with habitual flatulen- 
icy, and eructations of a bitter, rancid, or saline 
taste, it should be previously ascertained wheth- 
er an emetic be proper, or necessary to evacuate 
\its foul contents. Yet to determine this point 
—- a degree of skill and experience which 





few persons in common life possess: on the other 
yhand, the administration of a simple emetic may 
be attended. with serious consequences. For this 
reason, we would previously recommend a change 
of air and diet ; early rising in the morning ; 
igentle exercise ; abstinence from all hot drinks, 
particularly tea, punch, aud hot broths, fat er 
hard meat, spirituous liquors, tobacco, &c,; to 
avoid the influence of depressing passions, such 
as excessive grief, fear and anxiety; and if this 
treatment, after having been rigorously pursucd 
for several days or weeks, produce no change in 
the appetite, then to have recourse to gentle 
emetics, or rather to the operation of nauseating 
medicines. According to our experience, the 
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powder of ipecacuanha, in the smallest doses of 
a quarter or sixth part of a grain, in a little cold 
water, repeated every ten minutes for two or 
three hours together, before breakfast, stands 
eminently recommended in disorders of this na- 
ture, and has seldom failed to be of service to 
to phlegmatick or corpulent individuals, when 
continued for several mornings. But if there 
appear to be great fullness of the stomach, or 
bowels, attended with the symptoms before de- 


» scribed, it will sometimes be necessary to give 


such an emetic as may, according to circumstan- 

ces, at the same time relieve the bowels. A 

mixture of two parts of ipecacuanha wine, and 

one part of antimonial wine taken in single tea- 

spoonfuls every quarter of an hour, without any 
farther drink till it begins to operate, generally 
roduces the desired effect. 

After the stomach and bowels have, by such or 
similar means, been evacuated, it will be useful 
to strengthen the tone of the fibres, by drinking 
smalldraughts of chamomile tea, or an infusion 
of quassia, or simple toast and water well prepar- 
ed, which last may be justly cousidered as one 
of the mildest and most grateful corroborants. 

An insatiable afipetite may arise from too 
great a distension of the stomach in early infancy ; 
from an over-abundant secretion of the gastric 
or digestive liquor; from drinking ':rge quanti- 
ties of st mulating acid beverage, such as cider, 
perry, butter-milk, &c. but especiniiy from a 
bad habit of fast eating, w thout properly masti- 
cating hard substances. Hence the first maxim 
in diet should be, ¢o eat slowly, in order to pre- 
vent a sudden distension of the digestive organs, 
and to allow sufficient time for the food to be du- 
ly prepared, and gradually mixed with the gas- 
tric juice. It would be superfluous to add any 
other suggestions respecting the treatment and 
cure of this troublesome complaint, which in the 
present times of frugality, cannot fail to find its 
own remedy. 

—nn 0 ae 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


TO MAKE CURRANT WINE. 
Steubenville, June 20th, 1824. 


Dear Sir,—The appearance of the currants 
ripening reminds me of your request, to have the 
receipt by which the wine was made, that you 
did me the honor to speak so highly of, 

Wash your currants and strain off the juice 
through a flannel bag; to every gallon of juice, 
add three gallons of soft water, and to every gal- 
lon of the mixture, add three pounds of Orleans 
sugar, and half a pint of French brandy—fill 
your cask full and put it into a cool cellar to fer- 
ment ; when the fermentation is going on, every 

orning fill up the cask with cold water, that 
he froth and impurities may work out of the 
bung hole, which may be lightly covered with a 
hin rag, to prevent flies from getting in—as soon 
is the fermentation is over, bung the cask up 

ight, and let it remain without being opened for 
me year, when it may be either bottled up, or 
rrawn on tap. The only material difference in 
he above and many other receipts is the addition 
f the brandy before fermentation takes place ; 
pon which I think the goodness of the wine in a 
eat measure depends ; usually the brandy is ad 
ed after the fermentation is over as is the cus- 
bm in making grape wine. I had observed that 
errant wine had generally an acetous smell and 
ot unfrequently an acetous taste, which I thought 
as owing to the fermentation having proceeded 
ast the vinous point, for want of a sufficient spi- 
it being evolved to prevent it; I therefore de- 
rmined to add the brandy before fermentation 
wk place, and which I was happy to find ‘ha 
¢ desired effect ; the fermentation proceeded 
























slowly, and without violence, and was just suf- 
ficient to throw off the impurities; as soon as the 
froth disappeared from the bung hole, which 
was about twenty days, the bung was put in tight, 
and a gimblet hole bored on the top of the cask 
in which a peg was loosely put for a week or two 
longer, that some of the fixed air might escape 
as still a very slight fermentation was carried 
on ; then the peg was driven in tight. 

The season so far has been wet and unusually 
cold, wind generally north, frequent frosts du- 
ring this month, so as to make fire necessary 
morning and evenings. Our crops of small grain 
look well generally, and promise an abundant 
harvest ; crops of grass will be unusually heavy; 
Indian corn is backward, owing to the cola wea- 
ther, but I hope there is a sufficiency of hot suns 
in store for us to make a good crop yet. 

With the highest esteem, 
I ‘remain your friend, 
JOHN M‘DOWELL, Jr. 
[The currant wine made after the above recipe, 
is amongst the very best we have ever seen.— id. 
Am. Far.) 


RAISING POTATOES FROM THE APPLES, 
St. Michaels, June 23, 1824. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

I have often thought of writing to you on the 
subject of raising Irish potatoes from the apples 
which grow on the vines of Irish potatoes. In 
1822, I planted a few apples, the drought being 
great I only raised 7 small potatoes about as large 
as my little finger end—I planted them in 1823, 
and raised about 2 quarts, which I planted this 
year, they seem to grow well. In 1823, I likewise 
planted a quart of apples, of which only about 
five hills came up; from them I raised about 3 
quarts, they were numerous in the hill. These 
I likewise planted with the produce of 1822, and 
all promise fair for acrop. Those I planted in 
1825, were in the ground from the 7th of April 
to the Ist of October, and I found them far dif- 
ferent from the common potato. I digged some 
of the common potato yesterday, and they have 
sprouts from the eyes the length of my finger, 
but those I raised had not the appearance of a 
sprout from them, from April to October ; which 
is a plain instance of the genuineness of these po= 
toes, and the great utility of raising them. 

A gentleman in Ireland, who lived within a 
mile of my father’s, raised potatoes from the ap- 
ples—they were a round white potato, most de- 
licious—the next year he raised a second parcel, 
thev were a pale red but the same shape—these 
two kinds of potatoes were discriminated through 
the whole neighbourhood, and none but them 
were planted at the time I left Ireland. I have 
now the prospect of seed enough for my owr use; 
but not contented with that, I should wish to con- 
tinue the practice of raising potatoes in this way. 
But one thing I am ignorant of, which I wish you 
to inform me if you can—how I am to preserve 
these apples through the winter from frost and 
rom rot.* If you can do this, you will confer 
a favour on 

Your humble servant, 
JAMES PURSLEY. 





* Perhaps the better way would be to seal them 
uft, hermetricaily, in a very tight vessel !—Edit. 
m. Far. 








Editorial Correspondence. 


Extract of a letter dated Frederick County, Ma. 
24th June, 1824. 
Dear Sir,— 











My old and respected neighbor, Major R. John- 
eon, (the only surviving brother of our first go- 





vernor under our constitution,) on reading vari- 
ous remedies in your useful Journal, for injuries 
done to the peach tree by insects and worms at 
its roots, requested me, a few days back, to state 
to you, that of all the things he has applied, and 


after several years experience, he has found 
nothing to have so salutary and lasting an effect, 
as chamber lye, applied twice in March, and 
twice in November, around the roots ; in quantity, 
from a pint to a quart each time. 


China Grove, S. C. 27th June, 1824. 
“The prospects of the cotton crops are at this 
time unusually fine in this state, and owing to the 
very low price of all kind of provisions, there is 
at least one fourth more cotton planted than com- 
mon. It is too early yet, to know whether the 
rot will attack the cotton, should it escape that 
destructive disease, there is every reason to ex- 
pect a very abundant crop.” 
Respectfully, &c. 

J. DOZIER. 


Washington, Pa. July 2, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

With us the present prospects of the farmer 
may be considered good. Our wheat crop is fine ; 
rye not quite so good; barley fine: owing to too 
much rain in June, a considerable portion of our 
oats ire lodged; the crop will still be large.— 
The frequent rains have prevented our corn from 
being so well worked as it should have been. It 
is short, but a good colour, and growing finely 
the last ten cays. Our grass crops are unusually 
heavy. The clover fields exceed any thing I 
have seen. The white clover appears to be again 
resuming its place in cur pasture grounds. 

Although we had several severe white frosts 
the last of May and early in June, we will have 
an abundance of both apples and peaches; we 
lost most of our grapes, beans, early cucumbers, 
and melons, on the 26th May. 

June was very changeable. It rained on sixe 
teen day’s out of the thirty. The Thermometer 
ranged from 42 to 90°, medium temperature at 2 
o’clock was 73 1-10°. The depth of rain that fell 
was 5} inches, medium temperature of May was 
62 1-3°. The rain gauge on the weighing plan 
answers well—the whole cost did not exceed two 
dollars. 

You will see by the euclosed prices of wool, 
that sheep farming, unless with the best Merinos, 
is poor business. Full bloods pay well, but the 
common coarse kird will not defray the expense 
of keeping. Very sincerely your’s, 

ALEXANDER REED. 

WOOL.—The subscribers will receive wool at 
the annexed prices, and under a hope that the 
New Tariff of Duties may have some influence in 
promoting the sales of their Cloths, they have 
been induced to change their terms of payment, 
from what they lately proposed in their adver- 
tisement. They will give their notes payable in 
cash at 12 months, or pay in cloths on delivery, 
or whenever afterwards demanded. Should the 
wool be washed on the sheep, they will make a 
reasonable addition to their stated prices. 

For Ist quality 80 cents per Ib. 


2d do. 60 do. do. 
3d do. 45 do. do, 
4th do. 35 do. do. 
5th do. 25 do. do. 


B. WELLS & Ce 
Steubenville, June 5, 1824. 
—E>) aa 

Astonishing instance o Fecundity.—A ewe he- 
tween the Norfolk and Leicester breed, belong- 
ing to Mr. Scaber, of New-Market, lambed on 
Monday evening no fewer than five lambs, three 
ewes and tworams. The ewe and produce are 





healthy and like to do well. 
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Bulletin Universal.—We have seen the pros- 

ectus of a work proposed to be published in 

aris, entitled the Universal Bulletin of the Sci- 
ences and Industry. It is to be divided into, 
eight sections, and a number for each section is; 
to be published monthly, and at the end of the) 
year appropriate tables are to be furnished to) 
each section, so that they may be bound separate- 
ly. “The several sections will form distinct! 
works, and they may be subscribed for separately. 
The eight sections will form seventeen volumes 
8vo each year, viz. Sec. 1, devoted to the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Sciences, 2 vols.; Sec. 2, 
the Natural Sciences and Geology, 3 vols. ; Sec. 
3, the Medical Sciences, 3 vols.; Sec. 4, Agri- 


culture, economics, &c. 2 vols.; Sec. 5, the 
Technological Sciences, 2 vols. ; Sec. 6, Geo- 


graphy and Voyages, 2 vols. ; Sec. 7, History, An- 
tiquities, and Philology, 2 vols. ; Sec. 8, the Mi- 
litary Sciences, 1 vol. Matters purely political 
and literary, are excluded. The object of the 
publication is stated to be to present to the rea- 
der an analysis of all works; the complete sub- 
stance of all academical memoirs, of all periodi- 
cal publications which are published in the civi- 
lized world, and to form a methodical repertory of 
ali facts, and a monthly picture of the successive 
efforts of the human mind among all nations. 
The work is to be publisned under the direction 
ef Mr. de Ferussac. The prospectus enumerates 
a great many of the distinguished men of science 
in Europe, who have engaged to assist in the se- 
veral sections of the work. Among them are the 
names of Laplace, Humboldt, and Cuvier. To 
each section ope or more principal editor is 
assigned, the names of whom are given in the 
prospectus, The price of subscription for the 
whole, at Paris, is 120 francsa year. Journals 
and Memoirs of Societies, coming within the 
scope of the work, will be received according to 
their respective prices, in exchange for one or 
more sections of the Bulletin. Authors and edi- 
tors of writings of every description upon the 
sciences, industry, and the military art, are invi- 
ted to communicate their works, brochés er francs 
de piort, to the Bulletin. Works from the United 
States may be sent to the care of Mr. Anth. J. 
Girard, merchant, New-York. ‘They should be 
sent under the following address—14 /a Direction 
du Bulletin Universel des Sciences et de l’ Indus- 
trie, Rue de ? Abbaye, No. 3. a Paris, 

[Two Sections of the above ; the one the Na- 
tural Sciences and Geology—and that on Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy, are received in ex- 
change forthe American Farmer. ‘To some of our 
agricultural correspondents, and totheir sons who 
are learning the French language, especially 
those of them who propose to make an indepen- 
dent and honourable livelihood by the plough, the 
perusal of this work would be very interesting 
and useful. To such of our readers therefore we 
will make this bargain, and be much obliged in 
the bargain to wit:—They shall have the use 
of the numbers as they are received, they con- 
senting to do us the favour to translate for the 
Farmer, such articles as we shall designate by a 
penci] mark.—Here is an opportunity of render- 
ing some service toa good cause! Who says J 
will ?>—£dit. dm. Far.) 

—— 0 aa 

The “ Agricultural Society of Loudon,” &c. 
held its meeting on Monday, the 14th inst. It 
was large and very respectable, and its proceed 
ings conducted with a spirit of animation, har- 
mony and decorum that gives assurance of its 
‘ultimate success. 

Extract from the Minutes. 





sons, to be called a committee of arrangement, 
be appointed, whose duty it shall be to make the 
necessary arrangements for aFall meeting and 
exhibition.” 

The following gentlemen are designated to this 
duty, viz— 

Abiel Janners, Wilson C. Selden, Jr., Samuel 
Hough, Fayette Ball, John White, Robert Bra- 
den and Sydnor Bailey. {7 The committee 
will meet on the 4th Saturday of this month, 
when it will determine what are to be the sub- 
jects of competition, and will establish the rules 
to govern the same. These matters will all be 
made public as early as possible, 

a 
TO PHYSICIANS. 

There is apublication in Boston, Mass. called 
the Medical Intelligencer, which is issued every 
Tuesday, at the moderate price of two dollars 
ayear. It contains a great variety of local in- 
telligence, and original articles on Medicine and 
Surgery, both useful and interesting to the facul- 
ty. ‘his paper has received the patronage of 
the first professional gentlemen in the United 
States. 

Persons wishing to become subscribers to the 
second volume which has just commenced, are 
desired to forward a line by mail, to John Cotton, 
the proprietor, No. 47, Marlboro’-street, Boston. 

ED) ae > 

VALUABLE IMPROVEM:.NT.—A machine, pro- 
_— by water, was invented by Willard Earle. 
{sq. of Athol, in this state, for making shingles. 
The machine may be managed by boys, and three 
thousand shingles made per day by one person, 
Timber which cannot be worked in the old way 
may be wrought by these machines with equal 
advantage with the best of timber.— Bost. States- 
man. 

ee 0) 

EARLY VEGETATION.—Among the pro- 
ductions of our soil whose early maturity we have 
had occasion to notice the present season, none 
perhaps are more worthy of remark than a growth 
of indian Corn, on the farm of Mr. Lemuel 
Langley, near this borough, which already bears 
full ripe roasting ears of the !argest size. Such 
forwardness, we believe, is without a parrallel.— 
Norfolk Herald, June 21. 


<—— 0 

Messrs. Fivld and Clark of Utica, N. Y. lately 
presented to Mr. Clinton a pair of pitchers and 
one dozen of plates of Staffordshire ware, with 
devices representing various scenes on the Erie 
canal, with the following inscriptions : (on one 


side) 
The : 
Grand Erie Canal, 
A splendid monument of the 
Enterprize and Resources 
of the State of 
NEW-YORK, 

Indebted for its early commencement 
and rapid completion to the active 
energies, pre eminent talents 
and enlightened policy of 
DE WITT CLINTON, 
late governer of 
the State, 

(On the reverse) 
Utica, 
a, village in the state af 
New-York, thirty years since 
a wilderness; now (1824) inferior te 
none in the western section of the 
State, 
In population, wealth, commercial 
enterprize, active industry 








“ Resolved, That a committee of eight per- 


and civil improvement. 


[Iniv ¢, 1224, 
EPIGRAM. 
On the Marriage of Mr. Jon. W. Honey, to Miss 
Mary S. Austin. 
From sweetest flowers, the busy Bee 
Can scarce a drop of Honey gather ; 
But Oh ! how sweet a flower is she, 
Who turns to Honey altogether. 
—— ——— 


TENS FAB Une. 


BALTIMORE, Fripay, JuLy 9, 1824, 























{7 The Editor has been several times request- 
ed to collect information on the preparation, use 
and application of Lime as a manure. 

The better way in all such casesis, for the per- 
son, seeking information, to frame his interroga. 
tories in such shape as may be best calculated to 
draw out an answer, on the exact points whereon 
he wishes information.—These interrogatories 
will be published, and will be almost certain to 
elicit the desired instruction: besides, the Editor 
will engage to send them personally, to such per- 
sons as he may happen to know possesses particu- 
lar experience in the case in question. e wish 
this to be considered a special notice to those who 
want information in regard to the use of lime— 
and a general one to ad/ who desire it on any agri- 
cultural. topick.—-Wee need not dwell on the ob- 
vious benefits that must flow from the adoption of 
this system of “* QUESTION AND ANSWER” throush 
the medium of a Journal, which is read and writ- 
ten for, by the inhabitants of every climate, and 
the cultivator of every production in the United 
States. 

220 SE 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefu/- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the Americun 

Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron, 


Flour, Howard St., $5 81—Do. Susquehannah, 
$5 25—Do. Wharf $5 50—Do. Rye, 2a $2 75—- 
Corn Meal, per. barrel. $2—Wheat, Red, g1— 
Ditto white, $1 6 to $1 10—Corn, yellow, 3: 
cents—Ditto white 54 cents—iye, per bushel, 
+1 cts—Vats, 25 cents—B. E. Peas, none—White 

veaus, vone==-Whiskey, 274 cts—Apple Brandy, 

35 cts— Peach Do, $1.—Herrings, No, 1, §2 25— 
No. 2, 42 00—-Ditto Old, No. 1, $1 50-— 
Ditto ditto No, 2, $1 25——Shad, trimmed, $5 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, out of sea- 
son—Linseed Oil, 65 cents —Clover Seed, out of 
season—F lax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel— 
Timothy, Ditto $2 50—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 10 cts.—Candles, Mould, 12§ cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15—-Ditto Prime, $12-— 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 84 cts.—Bacon, 
6 a 7 cts—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.— 
Feathers, 35 cts. 

Tospacco.—Few sales the last week, and only 
30 hhds. inspected at State Warehouse, No. 1.— 
Prices remain the same as last report. 

The number of hhds. inspected at the three 
Warehouses daring the last three months, ending 
Ist July, was 6881.—The number of bhds. ship- 
ped within the same time, old and new inspection, 
was 4976. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 

Culpable neglect of Fruit T'rees—Causes of the prema- 
ture and sudden decay of Pear and Apple lrees—Cuiuva- 
tion of the Vine—Cobbett on the expenses of house-keep- 
ing in America—Botanical Sketch of the principal granina 
useful, or likely to become useful in husbandry, No. 1V.— 
General {ules for the restoration and preservation of health— 
To make Currant Wine—Kaising Potatoes from the ap- 
ples—Extracts from the Editor’s Correspondence, dated 
Frederick County, (Md.) 24th June, China Grove, (S. ©.) 
27th June, and Washington (Pa.) July 2—uiletin Univer- 
sal— Minutes of the Loudon County Agricultural Society— 
To Physicians—Valuable Improvement—Early Ve etation 
—Presentation of. a pair of Pitchers to Xe Witt Clinton— 











Bpigram —Editorial Kemarks—Prices Current, &e. 
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Natural History. 
ICH THYOLOGY, 





Dear Sir, ; ‘ 
1 send you herewith a small phial just received 
from the honorable J. 5. Spence, member of Con- 


‘gress from Worcester county of this state, con- 


taining a few of the insects which have of late 
years infested the sea shore and creeks of that 
county. What gives them practical consequence 
is the fact that they enter the mouths of fish 
Caught in gill nets, and devour every particle of 
their meat, without breaking the skin—so that 
when the fisherman flatters himself with having 
taken a mess of fine fish, he finds himself deceiv- 
ed by a bloated exterior containing nothing but 
bones and water, This pest is said to have made 
its appearance only since the time of a tremend- 
ous storm, a few years since, which broke away 
one of their inlets on the coast; and is therefore 
associated in the minds of the people as connect- 
ed in some particular manner with that occur- 
rence. In the narrative of Capt. Parrv’s late 
voyage of discovery, an account is given of an 
insect called by them the sea louse, which strip- 
ped the flesh completely trom the bones of ducks, 
which had been confined within their reach un- 
der the ice. 


The hint was improved by those on; 


Prehending the kinds under consideration, is de- 
Dominated Cymothoa. They have been called 
sea-lice, fish-lice, and several uther names, They 
are remarkable for having ‘‘ a tail composed of six 
segments, feet inserted in the lateral edges of the 
trunk and terminated by a strong hook,” &c. 

I question very much whether these tormenters 
are new comers. Yet, there is one consideration 
leading to a belief that this may be the fact.— 
For, the species of them generally known, are 
the pests of diving animals ; while those to whom 
you re:er, seem to prey upon dead ones. 

it would be desirable to know more about them; 

such as the fish, whether shad, herrings, and 
others, which they devour? the numbers that en- 
ter them ? the time it requires? and other parti- 
culars. 
I should like to see one of the excavated skins. 
1 know no other way of avoiding them, than by 
frequent drawing the nets, and removing the fish 
before the cy nothoa can penetrate them. 

Truly, as heretofore, and respectfully your’s, 

SAMUEL L. MITCHELL. 


re 


the mouth, to antenne, &c. for the arrangement 
of his insects. The author has described one of 
the sexes of the insect, only, he will find both 
described in the Journal of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences, under the name of G2GERIA ezift- 
osd,. 
I remain respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS SAY. 
N. B. It is very probable that Parry’s animal, 
may be similar to the Worcester depredator, but 
1 have not yet read that work. T.S. 


Albany, 2d July, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

I received, preserved in spirits, the animals 
which you sent to me, and which are so destruc- 
tive to the fish caught in gill-nets, on the sea coast 
and in the creeks of Worcester county. 

This animal cannot be termed parasitical, be- 
cause it does not subsist on living creatures. The 
Cancer Nugax, is described in the appendix to 
Phipps’s Voyage to the North Pole, and is the 
animal mentioned in Capt. Parry’s last voyage — 





PrRoressor Say’s REPLY. 


Philadeipihia, April 30th, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 
I receive your letters with much pleasure, be- 





It is an inhabitant of Northern Seas, and al- 
though the crustaceous creature from Worcester 


‘has the same practice of eating the flesh, and 


eviscerating the internal 
that mentioned by Capt. 


arts of dead animals as 
arry, yet it isa diffe- 


board, whose attention was given to objects of Cause their object is always utility. Your obser- rent animal, and its form and appearance do not 
Na‘ural History; and recourse was had to the vations in the letter of the 15th instant, are in- authorise its arrangement under the cancer or 
agency of these insects, as the readiest means of teresting, and if the fishermen are not deceived oniscus genera. 


obtaining the most complete skeletons of such 
objects. Not a 


the fact is truly surprising. The animal you did 


In one account of Capt. Parry’s Voyage, the 


article of flesh was left on the me the favour to send, as the object of those re- little creature which pertormed an important part 


bones, nor a bdéhe broken by them. May not marks, is a new species of Cymoruoa. All the in taxidermy for the naturalists on board is called 


these be the same as the sea-douse described in species that | am acquainted with, of this genus, a sea douse. 


In the narrative published by Capt. 


that narrative—and have we until now any ac- inhabit fishes, and are chiefly found attached Parry himself, it is termed a shrimp. The ani- 
count of their appearance in our waters? Certain hrmly to the root of the mouth. The common mal sent by you, does not res: mble the corepticum 
it is, they are late and unwelcome visitors in the enbaden or mossbanker, is very commonly in- or sea-louse, described by Browne, and which is 
waters of Maryland, and if 1 have presented to fested with a species of these parasites; which found sticking to the rocks in many parts of the 
your attention an object already familiar to you, species was described by Latrobe, under the Northern Coast of Jamaica, nor can it be placed 


it has been because it was vew to 
Your’s very truly and respecttully, 
J. 5S. SKINNER, 
Baltimore Post Office, 12 April, 1824 


name of Oniscus fregustator. Out of the mouths 
of 50 of tiicse menbaden, I have taken at least a 
dozen of the fregustator, which is very large in 
proportion to the size of the tish, as you will ob- 


in the cancer genus of which the shrimp is a spe- 
cies. 

I think it probable that it is a non-descript.— 
As it was first seen shortly after a tremendous 


To Governor Clinton and Doctor Mitchel. of serve on referring to the plate in our Philosophi- storm, it may have been conveyed from a distance. 


New York—and to Progessor Say of Philadelphia 
—with specimens of the fish-eatere. 





Doctor MITCHELL’s REPLY. 
New York, 25th April, 1824. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 


I received yesterday vour communication by 
the mail. The /etter was explanatory of the sfe- 
gimens. 

It is plain enough what the animals in the phial 
are. ‘hey belong to the class of Crustacea, and 
the order of Isopodes. Among other characters 
et these creatures, are the possession of distinct 
heads, two eyes, a trunk commonly divided into 


seven rings, and a tail formed of a variable num-! 


ber of rings, having plates or leaves by pairs in 
two rows Carrying or covering gills, and serving 
likewise tor swimming. 

Ihe marine species are noted for adhering to 
cetaceous animats and to fish, corroding their 
flesh and sucking their blood and humours. 

These creatures are mentioned in my memoir 
on Parasitical Animals, read sometime ago be- 
fore our Lyceum, and since printed in the Medi- 
gal and Physical Journal of this place. 1 parti- 
cularly noticed these enemies of fishes, because 
Ihad become acquainted with them during my 
ichthyological inquiries. 

The genus to which several sorts of them be- 
long, was called by Linnzus, the oniscus. This 
has since been divided into various other genera 
by the zoologists whe have succeedee him. And 
by Fabricius and his foliowers, the section com- 


Vou, 6,.—17. 


\cal Transactions. I have even tound two indivi- 
duals in one fish. Some fishermen are possessed 
of the strange notion that this parasite is neces- 
sary tothe very existence of the fish, and they 
went so far as to assure Latrobe, that it the fish- 
louse be removed, the fish immediately dies! !— 
This consequence cannot, of course, be admitted; 
yet, on the other hand, | never observed the in- 
fested fishes to be materially injured. But even 
if the circumstance of their being uninjured by 
the presence of the unwelcome guest during their 
state of life and activity, were satisfactorily as- 
certained, it would not warrant us in denying 





lfish when taken in the gill-net. But is the fact 


ascertained beyond a doubt, and may not the fish- 


| . . j 
jermen be mistaken as to the depredator? The 


fishermen of some parts of Europe, have many 
of their gilled hsh devoured, precisely in the 
manner you describe, by the Myxinx, a very 
singular animal, shaped somewhat like an eel, 
but with a truncated head. May not a similar 
animal be the real depredator at Worcester? I 
hope some cautious observer will decide the ques- 
tion, and 1 assure you | feel much interested in 
its satisfactory solution. » 


inserted in your truly useful paper, on the subject 
of the insect that destroys the peach tree. How 
could the author, of that essay, be so much in 
error as to refer the insect to the order hymenop 

tera and to the genus apis'—An entomologist 
must not trust to mere external appearances, h« 
[must resort to the conformation of the organs of 





their destructive operations on the bedy of the:My Dear Sir, 


Mr. Worth, directed my-attention to an article,|: 


As it is impossible, from its situation and num- 
ber, to extirpate it, you must endeavour to alle- 
viate the evil, by a frequent taking up of the nets; 
and there is great reason to apprehend that its 
migrations may be extended along our coast, and 
its injurious depredations proportionally increased. 

I am very respectfully, 
Your most ob’t. servant. 
D. W. C— 


J. S. Skinwer. Esa. 


Remarks ny Docror J. S. Spence. 
Synapuxent, 29th June, 1824. 


Your favour of the 6th inst. enclosing notes 
from Doctor Mitchell and Professor Say,* was 
received by the last mail. I now forward more 
of the specimens of our little seine robbers, sent 
to the above mentioned gentlemen, together with 
their notes to you in reply to your letter. Upon 
the latter papers, I remark that both your cor- 
respondents manifest a sutticient share of incredu- 
lity with respect to the appearance in our waters, 
and the havits of these little animals. It is cer- 
tain that these creatures were unknown here un- 
til the winter of "19—’20. The storm of Sep- 

mber, in the first of those years (one of the 
ost tremendous I have ever witnessed) by wash- 
ing away a portion of the sand beach which sepa- 
rates the Synapuxent sound from the ocean, pro- 
duced a communication so perfect, that a large 


* When this was writtenthe letter from D, W. 





C. had not been received. )|—Ad. 4m, Far. 
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portion of our produce now finds its way to New 
York and Philadelphia, in shallops of from 20 to 
40 tons burthen through that outlet. It was, I 
think, in the second winter after this event that the 
subjects of this correspondence were first observ- 
ed. They appeared in as great numbers in that 
season, as they have ever done since. I assure 
you that I have seen thousands of them drawn in 
with one small gill-net. Our fishermen at this! 

eriod apprehended nothing less than that they| 
had billeted themselves upon them for that and’ 
perhaps all future years. Instead of this as the 
warm weather approached they disappeared, and 
in the month of May, not one was to be seen, 

This has been their round from that time to 
the present, with perhaps the difference of their 
leaving us in subsequent years at an earlier peri- 
od. It is singularly surprising that these depre- 
dators make war upon us alone, who are in the 
immediate vicinity of the out let to the ocean. 
Notwithstanding the sound extends for many 
miles, both north and south of this place, not one 
of our vermin, so far as ] have been informed, has 
been seen five miles distant on either side from 
their immediate path to the sea. The rascals 
either require the regular kiss of the ocean tide, 
or like some most distinguished generals, so ma- 
nage their concerns, as to reserve a safe and spee- 
dy retreat. I pretend not to question the correct- 
ness of your correspondents with respect to the 
name of these creatures, nor the genus to which 
thev refer them; but I must be permitted to ob- 
serve that so far as our disagreeable acquaintance 
with them has extended, no fact has occurred in 
connexion with their habits, which would make 
them in any degree parasitical. They are suffi- 
ciently active, judicious, and voracious, to be| 
independent of all protection, save that which is 
afforded by the waters and their bed. They are) 
never found attached to fish, but for their dese! 
truction. 
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perch, as I think, deprived of a portion of their) Perior to the original flock is certainly much more 


fat by these cruel hangers-on. 

The term fishermen is to be understood as re 
lating to the farmers of the neighborhood, who 
are intelligent, and incapable of misrepresenting 
with regard tothe subject of this note. 

lam your’s truly, 
J. S. SPENCE. 
Mr. SKINNER. 
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[The following observations on Sheeft, we have 
been assured are from the pen of a person who 
has possessed advantages for obtaining a know 
ledge of the subject of his essay ofa very su- 
perior nature. The Essay itself appears to 
indicate that its author has much practical 
as well as scientific acquaintance with the na- 
ture of that interesting and useful animal, 
which forms one of the richest gifts of Provi- 
dence to civilized man. The communication 
is very acceptable to us, and we have no doubt 
will be highly valued not only by the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing portions of the com- 
munity, but by those who wish well to the 
prime pursuits of human industry, although 
they may not be directly or personally concern- 
ed or interested in raising sheep, nor establish- 
ing or prosecuting any manufactory in which 
“The Fleece” forms the staple commodity. ] 

Ed. N. E. Far. 


ESSAY ON SHEEP. 
By H. D. Grove. 
Of crossed breeds. 
The general rule is that the lamb possesses an 


expressive and difficult than improvement by 
crossing with rams of higher grades bought sin- 
gly. It requires a considerable capital as well as 
very great care and attention, 

It is seldom that young ewes are te be had at 
any tolerable price, and many persons who under- 
take this business are obliged to content them- 
selves with such as cannot yield more thantwo, or 
at most three lambs. 

A very important circumstance in a purchase 
of this kind is to inform one’s self about the pre- 
vious mode of feeding to which the sheep have 
been accustomed, andif any change is necessary, 
to introduce it gradually. Better feed will have 
a tendency to improve a flock, but it is dangerous 
to make even this change too sucddenly.— Those 
who are able and willing to furnish capital for 
this purpose and devote the necessary attention 
to the business will nevertheless find themselves 
very soon repaid for their trouble and expense ; 
since, in addition to the extra price of his wool, 
the owner of such a flock will very soon be able 
to dispose of full blood rams, and, as his flock in- 
| creases, of ewes also; the price of which, if the 
‘best are constantly retained, cannot fail gradually 
to advance. 

To make this business productive it is neces- 
| sary to pay particular attention to the food of the 
,ewes and lambs, andto have the latter dropped 
early in the season that they may attain their full 
strength at the proper period to produce their 
own young. Rams of inferior grades must of 
course be carefully excluded from the flock, and 
the ewes must be treated with extraordinary 
care to ensure long life and prevent premature 
barrenness. It is still doubtful whether there is 
an intrinsic difference inthis respect between Me- 
rino and other sheep, or whether it is merely 
owing to the extraordinary attention they have 
received ; butthe fact is unquestionable that they 
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their visit. When full, or when the temperature! 2 ne ides ls very erroneous thes the size and) and sometimes even at the age of fifteen years. 
is so low as torender them stiff and inactive, they|°r™. — = affected by the one, and the in- ‘ Even if the wool at that age should become a 
bury themselves in the sand and await more ete quasities of the animal by the other—for little less fine, the animal Must not on this ac- 
itious circumstances for carrying on their war-|Bithough, on oe me apr ag see the resem-icount be discarded, because if the blood remains 
ty The greater portion of those I sent you! ance to the parent Ram may be most apparent,! unmixed this evil will cure itself. If these rules 


were taken from the sand during a run of iow|it is nevertheless certain that in subsequent)are carefully observed, the increase of a flock of 





tides, and were first discovered by a small aner-|¥©4"5 the distinctive qualities of the Ewe will) fine blood may be made very considerable as will 


ture, through which the air was admitted, and 
escaped. The mode of their attack varies with 
the subject of it, and their own numbers. The 
tender skin of the herring is assailed it would 
seem at the first point with which they come in 
contact, while the rock or striped bass, and black 
or hard perch, are entered by the month ; or if 
this opening will not readily admit the greedy 
swarm, they with almost equal facility enter the 
latter fish at the lower opening, or vent. Not 
only the dead, but the living, when once securely 
meshed, are fallen upon and devoured. I have 
seen these monsters feeding upon them whilst 
still struggling for existence. 

I will add nothing further to this already fa- 
tiguing note, than the expression of the promise 
to forward to you as soon as practicable in the 
ensuing year, a skin, either partially or entirely 
excavated, with a portion of the agents which 


have effected the work. You will doubtless sub-! 


mit them to the inspection of your New York 
correshondent. It is not possible for me to answer 
the inquiry of that gentleman with regard to the 
number of our animals which enter the fish, nor 
the time required for their destruction, as the 
first constantly varies, and the last depends upon 
it. We get very few if any fish at that season, 
except of the species above mentioned. 

We are perfectly familiar here with the para- 
site mentioned by Professor Say. The oniscus 
pregustator. I have seen the mossbankers and 


again appear inthe offspring. A. pure race has 
been carefully preserved: in Saxony, which has 
had great influence in improving the native wool 
by constant crossing with fullblood rams. But it 
is certain that real and durable excellence can 
jonly be attained by preserving the pure blood; 
and the best proof of this fact is found in Spain 
‘itself, where the Leonese flocks still continue to 
jproduce 25 per cent finer wool than those of 
;Sozia; although the latter are supplied every 
year with more or less Leonese bucks, and the 
method of treatment is precisely similar in each. 

The improvement produced by crossing na- 
turally progresses most rapidly where the native 
ewes are of the best quality, although coarse 
wooled sheep may also be gradually improved’ 
upon inthe same way ; but in all such cases the! 
size and form will be as much affected as the fice- 
ness of the wool, and all the attempts made to 
preserve the original size, while the wool was 
made finer have eventually failed. 

In the selection therefore, of a breed, or of a sin- 
gle ram for the purpose of a cross, regard should 
be had solely to the fineness and colour of the 
wool—to the firmness of its adhesion to the skin, 
and to the general health of the animal—and no?| 
at all to the large size; which property will be) 
|sure to disappear in the sequel if the wool does 
|not degenerate. 


Of the introduction of a fiure breed. 
The raising of an unmixed breed of sheep su- 

















_ by the following estimate. 

Sommencing with 12 yearling ewes I estimate 
that each will bear one lamb the first subsequent 
season, and as many the second, and that half of 
these are ewe lambs. The third year 9 ewe 
lambs may be expected, the fourth 12, the fifth 
18, and the 6th 22. Supposing that the oldest 
ewes have now become barren, the same progres- 
sion will give, at the end of sixteen years from 
the purchase, a flock of 867 ewes of pure blood, 
and the low estimate of 6 lambsin all from each 
ewe isso much within bounds as fully to offset 
the chances of loss from disease or accident, if 
good care is taken in managing the flock. 

The first purchase of ewes of pure blood will 
obviate the necessity of subsequent purchases of 
rams from time to time, which is absolutely ne- 
cessary in a mixed flock to prevent the wool from 
degenerating ; and a further profit results from 
the sale of the rams which may commence with 
the fourth or fifth year. 


On the selection of sheep for breeding. 


The most important point is to be certain of the 
pedigree of the animal to be bought, and a sheep 
known to beof pure blood should always be pre- 
ferred before another of finer fleece and better 
form, whose ancestry is uncertain. Next in im- 
portance are the fineness and elasticity of the 
wool, the evenness of the fleece over the whole 
body, the absence of hairs—the strong, compact 
form—-and full health. The best sheep are dis 
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tinguished by full and bright eyes, bright red 
veins about the lachrymal g ands, a broad fore- 
head, short stiff ears, a short, thick neck, broad 
chest, round shoulders, and generally a stout, 
thick set form, with short legs. 

The size of the bocy is of less consequence than 
any of these particulars, having much less influ- 
ence on the progeny than many people suppose. 
The thickness of the fleece is mainly affected bv 
the quality and quantity of nourishment, and will 
mot continue through many successive genera- 
tions without care in this point. There are ma- 
ny other marks ot a supposed good ram, such as a 
large tuft of wool on the forehead, a large, 
hanging dewlap, much wool on the hinder legs, 
three rows of wool round the neck, &c. &c.—but 
all these or any other similar marks I consider 
as of no sort of consequence, and believe they 
may all be found on very inferior sheep. 

It sometimes happens that wool growers are 
more desirous of heavy fleeces than of superior 
fineness of the wool, and therefore select in pre- 
ference the largest, heaviest animals rather than 
those of the finest fleece; but in this case they 
fail of procuring the genuine merino blood which 
never reaches to a large stature under any cir- 
cuinstances., 

During pregnancy the ewes should be better 
fed than usual, and this feed should be continued 
tillthey are furnished with ample pasture. Itis 
of great importance that the lambs should ac- 
quire strength enough very soon after birth to 
support the bad weather which may follow in the 
spring—and be able to benefit by the early pas- 
turage, by which means they may be sooner 
weaned, and the fleece of the ewes increased by 
stupping the flow of milk. 

The rams in every flock must of course be kept 
separate from the ewes and yearlings—the most 
convenient arrangement is to pasture them with 
the weathers. One buck is sufficient for about 
forty ewes. In Spain the proportion is 3 to 100.— 
During the season of impregnation they are fed, 
morning and evening, with oats. 

In the season for dropping lambs the utmost 
€are is necessary, and if the shepherd is not to be 
entirely depended on, the proprietor should have 
him constantly overlooked. The birth is com- 
monly easy but often slow. Ignorant shepherds 
are very apt on such occasions to be aiding in the 
birth, which is always useless, and often inju- 
rious, 

It often happens that ewes will not own their 
lambs, particularly the first they bear; and in this 
case | would advise to sprinkling a fittle salt on 
the lamb, which induces the ewe to lick it, after 
which it will generally allow it to suck. If not, 
the ewe with her lamb should be placed in a se- 
parate enclosure, (of which several should be 
previously prepared) and fed with the most 
nutricious fodder, particularly with succulent 
liquids, that the udder may be uncomfortably 
distended ; and if this is not sufficient she must 
be tied by the legs till the lamb has been once 
suckled ; after which there will be no further 
difficulty. The mother’s milk is by far the best 
nourishment for the iambs, and should never be 
faken from them for other purposes, as is often 
practised by shepherds. About three or four 
weeks after birth, the lambs should be fed with 
bruised oats, or oil cakes softened in water, 
tender hay and well dried red clover, or other 
similar fodder. In order that the lambs alone 
may eat their proper fodder, an enclosure is 
made, through the aperture of which they can 
pass, while the full grown sheep are excluded. 

This previous feeding enables them better to 
support being weaned at the proper time.— 
The weaning should take place very gradually 
4or the benefit of the ewe, as well as of the 





lamb, and after weaning, the lambs should be 
kept at a considerable distance from the ewes. 

The ram lambs are cut at three or four weeks 
old, the tails of the ewe lambs are cut off to 
within about three inches or something less of 
the body at the same age. 


The jodder or pasture of sheep has been 
found after the most careful experiments to 
have no effect on the fineness, and very little on 
the elasticity of the wool; but a very impor- 
tant one on the thickness and length and con- 
sequently on the weight of the ficece. Its ef- 
fect on the health and increase of a flock is of 
course all important. 

The most important circumstance in regard 
tothe strength of the sheep is that the supply 
of food should be egual in quantity at all times, 
except a little increase during the time of suck- 
ling. Even the wool otten becomes weak and 
loose in consequence of sudden changes from 
plentiful to scanty feed and vice versa. It is 
therefore essential that the fodder in winter and 
the pasturage in summer should be provided in 
such manner as to subject the sheep to no chan- 
ges of this kind. 


times very plentiful, is not so nutritious as else- 
where, and the wool of sheep receives some in- 
jury from the deep shade. The young grass on 
fields in fallow as well as the fall feed after har- 
vest are excellent for sheep, particularly the for- 
mer. 

The best pasture must be reserved for the 
lambs, the next for rams and ewes, and the noor- 
est for the weathers. 

The winter feed consists usually of hay and 
straw only. The best hay is well dried, early 
fresh meadow hay, which should be mowed as 
young as possible, and not cut on marshy places. 
Clover, Lucerne, &c. if well got in, are prefera- 
ble to other grasses. 

Straw intended for sheep must also be got in 
dry and sweet. Itis nourishing only in so far as 
it is mixed with weeds, unripe ears, and heads 
not thofoughly thrashed. The best straw is there- 
fore to be found on the worst managed farms.— 
Perfectly clean straw affords almost no nou- 
rishment, except a little in the joints ;—but it 
aids in digestion and helps at least to fill the sto- 
mach. 

The stalks of peas and beans are more succu- 





A sudden increase of food is very injurious, 
although sheep may be gradually accustomed to 
avery plentiful supply, and generally fully re- 
pay the additional expense in the increased 
quantity ot their wool. The proportion of time 
during which sheep may be pastured, differs of 
course, in different climates. In Saxony, sheep 
are kept about five months on winter feed, out 
good farmers lay in a stock tor 170 days to 
guard against scarcity in case of a backward 
Spring. The excess is never lost, though late 
tail feed or early pasture in the Spring should 
allow it to ve laid up for another year. 


Pasiuruge. 


Sheep are seldom admitted to pasture in sum- 
mer on the meadows, except here and there on 


lent, but there is a great difference between such 
as are inowed before they are fully ripe, and 
those that are dry before mowing. Inthe former 
case they make very good fodder—though hay is 
preferable. The usual calculation is two or three 
pounds per day of dry fodder for a full grown 
sheep, but many farmers give less than a pound 
of hay, and make up the deficiency in straw and 
pea vines. A flock may be kept alive on this 
fodder, but without mixing some grain or at least 
half thrashed straw with it, it is impossible. that 
a flock should go on, improving in quality, not- 
withstanding the greatest care in other respects. 
The most economical method, considering the 
increased weight of wool which may be produced 
‘by it, is to give the sheep as much dry fodder as 
they will readily eat. If hay alone is used, at 
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the driest and leanest spots, but it often hap-;least two hundred weight is necessary for each 
pens that they are driven on in the spring, ifisheep; and if a few peas and sumimer straw 
the grass starts early enough for them to feed are added the supply will be ample for the win- 
some time and be driven off again tour weeks ter. 

before the cattle are driven in. The sheep re-| Potatoes, turnips, carrots and many other roots 
ceive no injury in this way, provided there are furnish excellent todder for sheep; of which it 
no pools of standing water in the meadow, a.,,,is unnecessary to speak at large, the circum- 
they do not remain on it too long. Generalu. stances of each farm being the best guide as to 
however, the only pasture they have,ison t  |thtir use. " 
drier and leaner soils; particularly on steep hills,| Salt is required by sheep at intervals during the 
not easily arable nor producing suificient pastur-| whole year, but it is often given in too great quan- 
age tor cattle. This kind ot pasturage is the best/tity and almost forced upon the sheep; which is 
suited to sheep, and such land can in no way be so! always injurious, and often injures the digestion 


weil improved, It often happens however, that 
such high lands are not without swampy and 
springy places or pools of water either on the 
sides or in the ravines between the hills; and ali 
such spots are very dangerous for the sheep.— 
All places where water plants are nourished 
should be carefully avoided, and more tan ever 
during the greatest heat of summer when they 
are dry from evaporation. They are then more 
dangerous than ever, because deadly vapours are 
constantly rising through the dry crust that co- 
vers them, and oftener than any other circum 
stance create the rot which it is so difficu!t to con- 
quer when once its ravages have begun. It is by 
no means during the growing season that this dan- 
ger is inost:o be feared, for at that period the 
sheep find sufficient nourishment in dry situations 


so that the best grain will pass through them un- 
altered. ‘The best mode, where rock salt is to be 
‘had, is to attach pieces here and there inthe sta- 
ible or in the pasture and let them lick it as they 
wish. The usual calculation is from one to two 
pounds yearly per head, but I have found that 
something less than one pound was quite suffi- 
cient, and more than this is not given in Saxony 
to the best managed flocks. 

It is very imvortant that sheep should be fur- 
nished with clear water to prevent their drink- 
ing from stagnant, muddy o— which almost al- 
ways occasions disease. If there is no running 
stream intheir pasture they should be watered 
as often as twice a day from a well. 

The principal requisites for the sta// or shelter 
for sheep are dryness, airiness, and sufficient 





and avoid wet spots of their own accord. Merino 
sheep are doubtless more suvject co the rot than 
the coarser breeds, and theretcre require parti- 
cular care inthis respect. All such marshy spots 
should theretore be carefully drained in places 
where these sheep are to be pastured. Wooded 
vasturage affords sometimes very good feed—hut 





room. ‘They are very little liable to injury from 
cold. Lambs, however, should be _ protected 
from extreme cold for a few weeks after birt’. 
Dry fodder should always be put in cribs, and 
not thrown on the ground or barn floor. 

tbe best method of washing wool previous to 
shearing is to wet the fleece thoroughly on the 





if the shade is very close, the grass, though some- 


previous evening by immersing the animal repeat- 
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e& » astream of water, in order that the dirt 
adiicring to the wool may be softened and more 
easily remo on the following day, when the 
principal vashing is to be done. Care must be 
taken that the sheep donot swallow any water 
during the process. Three or four days after the 
washing, when t wool has been thoroughly 
dried, and after the natural moisture has bugun 
to reappear, the shearing may be commenced. 
( To be continued, ) 
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BOTANICAL Sketcu of the princifal gramina use 
ful, or likely to become useful, in husbandry 


No. V. 
Panicum. Lunn. 2 Panick crass. 
( Zriandria—Digynia.) § Millet, Sc. 


(From Panis, éread, on account of the use oc- 
casionally made of the seed). 

GENERIC Cuaracters.—In this genus, the 
calyx is 3 valved—2 of the valves are opposite 
and equal. The third valve (exterior) is smaller. 
The corolla consists of 2 valves, cartilaginous, 
unequal, and persistent, It contains three stami- 
na and a round ovarium surmounted by two styles 
with plumose stigmas. The seed is of an oval 
shape, but rather flat—it falls invested with the 
valves of the corolla. 
the calix is considered by some as an abortive 
flower. 

The intricacy and difficulties attendant on this 
genus were adverted to in the last number. These 
arise not only from the many species included un- 
der it, but principally from the almost infinite 
variations in the features of those species The 
flowers exhibit the numerous and diversified 
forms of the spike and of the panicle; and even the 
modifications of these flowers vary—some being 
polygamous—some awned—some awnless—and 
sometimes the calyx, forming an exception to the 
above generic characters, is two valved. The 
stems and the leaves present other differences. 
Under the genus fanicum are included plants 
with ligneous stems. The seeds, too, considera- 
bly differ. In some species, they are flat, elon- 
gated, shining—in other species, round or cylin- 
drical, and transversely wrinkled—in the fianicum 
frallens, they are triangular. Such being the 
anomales presented by this immense group, it is 
not to be wondered at that the accurate observa- 
tions of modern Botanists should have led them 
to assume some of the subdivisions of Linnzus as 
the types of new genera, and to exclude some 
species, imperfectly determined at first. The 
inquisitive agriculturist will, at his leisure, in- 
vestigate this subject in the works of the moderns. 
I must pass to the description of the most impor- 
tant species of fanicum, after observing, how- 
ever, that the plants belonging to it delight in 
southern climates—and, especially, in tropical 
regions. Inthe United States, few species onl 
are found beyond the 40th degree of N. latitude. 
The genus increases progressively, as we pro- 
ceed from north to south, until it strikingly pre- 
dominates. (See WVuttall, Elliot, Muhlenberg, 
Pursh, Michaux, &c.) 


\ Italian Panick. 
1. Panicum italicum. Linn. , Bengal grass. 
(with two varieties.) | (Millet culsivé. 
J Millet des oiseaux, 
Se. 


This is an annual plant, a native of India, but 
long since cultivated in Italy, Germany, France, 
&c. and now well known in the United States.— 
Its seeds are eminently farinaceous—they yield 


Oss. The third valve of! 


a flour, which is eaten in the same way as pap, 
mush, or even made into bread, in times of scar- 
city. They are chiefly employed to feed birds, 
towls, &c. This is generally believed to be the 
true Panicum of the ancients, mentioned by Pli- 
ny, and others. 

In Europe, the stalk of this plant rises to the 
height of about 3 feet. In Carolina, according to 
Elliott, it grows from 2 to 10 feet high. This 
stalk is erect, a little compressed. The leaves 
are lanceolate, large, nerved—smooth in their 
lower surface—and hairy at the orifice of the 
sheath. The flowers form a terminal spike, the 
axis of which is vill.se and angular, When the 
fruit is ripe, this spike becomes nodding or droop- 
ing. ‘ 

In the variety «, which has a larger spike, the 
flowers are inverted with long sete or bristles— 
and these flowers are sometimes of a violet or 
purple colour—and sometimes of a white colour. 
‘The setz assume the same tints. 

In the variety 8, (the Panicum Germanicum 
of Wildenow) the setz# are so short as not to be 
perceived with the naked eye—so that it is said 
to be mutic. 

This plant flowers in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 


2, Panicum miliaceum. Luvs. } Millet. 


This species of fanicum is also annual, and a 
native of India. Its seed is farinaceous, but not 
very nutritive. It is, however, prepared to make 
bread, in some countries—and, in other countries, 
jused in the same way as rice. The Tartars ob- 
tain from it a beverage, of which they are very 
fond ; its most common use, however, is to feed 
poultry. 

The stalk of'the P. miliaceum is 4 feet high, 
or more, according to soil arid climate ; it is erect 
and villous, as well as the leaves, which are, be- 
sides, long and flat. The orifice of the sheaths 
is very hairy. The flowers form a panicle, ter- 
minal, loose, and nodding on one side, especially 
after maturation. The glumes are conspicuously 
nerved, and accuminate. The seed is round, 
smooth, and shining. 

VARIETIES. 

# with white seed. 

B .« . yellow seed. 

y . . blackish seed. 
d . . purple flowers. 


3. Panicum Laeve. Lam. Guinea grass 
Panicum Polygamum. Swartz. $ Herd de Gui- 
Panicum Jumentorum. PER. née. 


The rvot of this valuable plant, which is peren- 
nial, puts out stalks rising to the height of four 
feet, and to a much greater height, under favour- 
abie circumstances. These stems or stalks are 
erect, glabrous, a little compressed in their lower 
part. The leaves are many, long, flat, green, 
divided by a white nerve, and smooth both on 
their upper and on their lower surface, but rather 
ciliated near the orifice of the sheath. The flow- 
ers form a terminal, loose, elongated, and ample 
panicle—the ramifications of which are filiform, 
and verticiliated in the inferior part of the pani- 
cle—then in pairs—and, finally, alternate and 
sparse. he flowers have pedicels—they are 
oblong—very smooth—mutic—and of a greenish 
colour. Two very striking additional features 
distinguish this species. The 3rd valve of the 
calyx is appressed—short—and particularly re- 
markable. The corolla is transversely striated, 
in a most delicate manner. 

This fanicum is a native of Guinea, and other 





caused it to be naturalized in Jamaica, aud other 
parts of the West Indies, whence it has passed 
into the United States. The climate of the mide 
die and southern states is peculiarly adapted to its 
culture. 

Obs. [he Panicum HirRsutuM of Swartz, bears 
a striking affinity to this plant. 


Guinea crass. 


4. Panicum altissimum. Jacquin Grand panic. 


his Pantcum has by some Botanists been iden- 
tified with the preceding ; but it is larger in al- 
most every respect.—The leaves form a remark- 
able exception—they are narrower, &c. This 
valuable gramen was first observed by Jacquin in 





Guadaloupe, but it is a native of Abyssinia. As 
| well as the preceding, it is entitled to the parti- 
cular attention of our agriculturists, The Pani- 
CUM COLORATUM, said tobe a nitive of Spain and 
Egypt, but also riaturalized in the West Indies, 
,and remarkable by its flowers tinged with green 
land violet, bears a considerable affinity to the two 
‘preceding species, and likewise goes under the 
appellation of Guinea grass. 


5. Panicum molle. Swartz. ¢ Soft Panick-grass. 


This is another valuable Panicum growing a- 
bundantly in the meadows of Jamaica. The root 
is perennial. The culm thick, pubescent, juicy— 
igeniculate and procumbent at its base. It puts 
jout only a few branches, and rises to the height of 
2or3 feet. The leaves are plane, rounded at 
their base, elongated, soft, villous, broad, lance- 
iolate—with pubescent sheaths. The joints are 
jthick and villose. The spikes paniculate, erect, 
alternate, slightly pedicellate, pretty large, 
brownish, elongated. The calyx is two valved 
and two flowered (one of those anomalies to 
which I have alluded.) The exterior valve is 
very small—the interior oval, obtuse, pubescent. 
In the hermaphrodite flowers, the valves of the 
corolla are oval—nearly equal—the anthers of a 
deep purple colour, This is represented as oftti- 
mum frabulum. The Panicum MOLLE described 
by Elliott, as growing in the vallies of the sea- 
islands, and particularly on Chaplin’s island, does 
not quite accord with the above, and that eminent 
Botanist terms it “ta plant salt and bitter.” This 
may be referred, however, to local influences. — 
Michaux also found the Panicum MOLLE in the 
sedgy meadows of Florida. 

My limits now compel me to take a temporary 
leave of this interesting genus; but I shall revert 
to it in my next number, as it is far from being 
exhausted. 

As images of peace and friendship are never 
foreign to agricultural subjects, I beg leave to 
mention, before I conclude, that the far famed 
calumet of the Indians is supplied by a variety of 
the Panicum latifolium, anative of North Ame- 
rica, Some degree of poetic interest is, therefore, 
attached to this plant—Humanity loves to con- 
nect it with the classic Olive branch. 

L. H. GIRARDIN. 
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EXPENSES AND FACILITIES OF TRA- 
VELLING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A gentleman who has been for a long time sore- 
ly afflicted with Dyspepsia, arising from want of 
exercise, and sixteen hours fier day of sedentary 
employment ; received the kind permission of his 
superior in office to make an excursion for the be- 
nefit of his health :— 

Making it known toa friend, then sojourning 
with him, from Massachusetts—who had recently 





made an extensive tour—that friend, from his 


parts of Africa. Its excellence as a forage has travelling notes, made the following 
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ITINERARY—V/or the Pditor of the ——_——, From Lewistown to Fort Niagara, Do. of houses and shops built and building, 
from Baltimore—via, Bosten, Niagara, anuy™ Lake Ontario, and back, 75 cts. but not yet occupie 17 
Pittsburgh, back to Baltimore. Say expense at Lewistown, 1 00 ; — 
: é 175 Potal 491 
_ ‘Though the person, for whose guidance it was} From thence back to the Falls on Number of dwelling houses and shops now 
intended, cannot indulge himself in the pleasure]: \,e American side, occupied, which have been built within 4 
of a jaunt so extensive, it may gratify curiosity.) One day more at Falls, 175 years 268 
if it does not answer a more valuable purpose, by 2 50} Number of Families in Paterson 816 
showing at what expense, and by what facilities, Back to Buffaloe in post coach, 150! Do. of Males 2,391 + 
a journey may be made through the most inter-| One day at Buffaloe, possibly Do. of Females 2,346 | 
esting, healthy, and highly cultivated portions o!! ore if you wait for steam boat, 1 50 otgielies a 
the United States. By valetudinarians, these notes Steam boat (low pressure) to Total 4,737 ; 






may be turned to practical account. 

From Baltimore to Phitadelphia, on Mon- 
dav, Wednesday or Friday—teaving Bal- 
timore at 5 o’clock, A. M. in boats of low 
pressure, noble structure, superb accom- 


Number of children under 17 years of age 2,182 
Do. of people of colour 156 
Number of schools 9 
Do. of children instructed in them 398 

45 grocery stores—about one half of these sell 


Erie, diet included, & 
Erie to Pittsburg—stage fare, $5 
Diet and lodging at most, 3 






—_— & 


From Pittsburg to Bedford, distance 100 






cap peer 


































modations, and, what is 1aore than half miles, 6 little else but spirituous liquors; 11 stores which 
the battle, polite and agreeable captains. At Bedford Springs —— days at 1 25 per sell groceries, in connexion with dry goods, hard- ; 
Arrive at French Town at 12—take stages, day, ware, shoes, crockery, &c.; 10 dry good stores ; hi 
14 miles to New Castle, and arrive at Stage fare from Bedford to Baltimore, 1 apothecary store ; 1 apothecary, oil and paint : 
Philadelphia before sunset same afternoon; 127 miles, 12 store ; 3 leather stores ; 4 cabinet maker’s shops ; . 


{13 blacksmith shops; 2 reed makers ; 1 brush tac- 
$96 15jtory; 2 bakers ; 1 foundery ; 1 cooper’s shop ; 
—-——|1 chair maker ;3 turners’ shops; 2 tin and bra- 
After leaving Albany, your expenses whilejzier’s shops; 1 printing office ; 1 bank ; 1 book 
3 50 travelling in stages or stationary, will not exceed|store and bindery ; 3 saddle and harness makers ; 
$1 50 per day—including spirits at table. 3 watch ma- 





whole expense, $7 

From the Mansion House Hotel, kept 
by C. Bailey, Esq. at 6 A. M. in the citizens’ 
coach; quickest and best conveyance—and 
arrive in New York at 7 P. M. same day, 

From New York on Tuesdays or Thurs- 
days, P. M. in Steam Boat Oliver Els- 
worth (low pressure) to Middletown, diet 








1 tobacconist ; 12 shoe factories; 3 
kers; 1 sizing and drying establishment ; 1 bleach- 
ing do, ; 2 hatters’ shops ; 4 miliners; 12 taylors; 





TRAVELLING FROM BALTIMORE TO SARATOGA 


included, 4 50 SPRINGS. 2 barbers ; 3 painters and glaziers; 7 taverns; 1 
To Hartford in stage or steam boat, 1 From Baltimore to Philadelphia, $7 crockery store; 4 confectionary shops ; 5 cookey 
One day at Hartford, say, at most, 1 50} From Philadelphia to New York, 3 50)and beer shops ;5 weaving shops ; 2 carpet wea- 


Next morning in steam boat from New vers; 3 wheel wrights; 1 market house, and 4 


York to Albany, 
From Albany to Saratoga, 


To Boston, stage fare 6 50—diet 150, 8 

Notabene.—It costs $14 50 from New 
York to Boston, via, Providence in steam 
boat direct. 

It is now stated that you can go in post 
eoaches between Albany and Boston, via, 
Northampton for $5. 

Boston or Brighton to Albany, stage $5 

Diet 2 days, say 3 


2 other meat stalls; 1 hardware store; 2 oyster 
2 shops; 1 lottery office; 1 post office ; 2 tanners 
——jand curriers; 1 tallow chandler; 7 organized 
14 50}churches ; 4 church edifices ; 3 ordained clergy- 
men located in Paterson; 5 physicians; 3 law- 
yers ; 2 justices ; 1 masterin chancery ; 1 dancing 
2 50|)master. 


Number of Milis generally— 


a: 


Whole distance from Philadelphia to Sa- 
ratoga 251 miles, or 3 cts. per mile, 
Diet about, 








9 Say, $17 00 " aoe Re gues ae Se: 1654 mill 
Albany in canal boat, with diet—To Uti- i gag hag agg ai ayia yond 
ca, passing Schenectady—the Mohawk and Guowrn, Perenazsen san Mawuractunns, |. 008 J . Teaiea sokpupiriogaas kane | 
its rich borders in view most of the dis- PATERSON,N.J. —1433 spindles—106 hand looms. bi 
tance, 96 miles, ‘ . 3 24th June, 1824, Aggregate amount: 14 mills—1889 hands— We 
Utica to Rochester, passing the richest S1r:—I take the liberty of enclosing to you a/19,157 spindles—165 power looms and 106 hand zg 
and most pleasant villages in the United statement and census taken in this place; andjlooms; the latter devoted exclusively to the 
States, viz :—Onandagua, Auburn, Manlius, merely remark that in 1810 to 12, Ipresume there/duck weaving. } 
Geneva, Canandaigua, &c. crossing the were not more than 500 inhabitants in the same] Seven of the above mentioned mills have each ‘ 
Cayuga Lake and an extensive bridge, and district, if so many. a machine shop belonging to the establishment, ; 
approaching the borders of the Skenatales, Agricultural implements have in the neighbor-|one of which Messrs. Goodwin Rogers & Co.’s, 
Seneca, and Canandaigua Lakes—in ele- hood, kept pace with the increased market afford-|employs no less than sixty-five hands. In point ; 
gant post coaches over fine roads, 4 Jed to Farmers by the demands of the manufac-|of extent and respectability in the execution of 
Diet, say F 1 50\turers, orders, this establishment is equal, we pre- ' 
One day at Rochester to view the falls, Your very obed’t. serv’t. sume, if not superior, to any other in the United ! 
the improvements of the vast water power JNO.COLT. |States. 
and the stupendous aqueduct bridge, 150! We have understood that Mr. Colt is entitled] About 420 hand looms exclusively devoted, 


From Rochester in stage up Genessee 


Z . erit of being the frst to make Cotton!{w oing, to the weaving of cotton, b * 
river, 30 miles, to Mr. Wadsworth’s, at to the mer & * hen going, 5 EE 68 pee 


Duck without sizing or dressing—he has made it/sent there are only about 300 of them in opera- 


Geneseo, via, Avon—stage fare andexpense, 1 50 since December, 1821.—d. 4m. Far. tion. 
ee RUD: SUS ae SGP, to tae —_— One large Turning Mill and Chair Making 
the Buffaloe line of post coaches, including CENSUS OF PATERSON. Shop, employing 25 hands. 


stage fare and expense to Buffalone, 3 50 


Beffalee to Black Rock, S alles, view One Grist Mill and two Saw Mills. 


Our readers may recollect, that a short time 


the hasin forming for the entrance of canal, 
and cross to Waterloo in Unper Canada, 
Waterloo, down the Niagara—passing 
the battle ground of Chippewa to Falls, in 
an elegant post coach, with the river in 


vs 


since, we promised them a census of this village. 
On reading the notice, the Rev.5 Fisher, of this 
town, very liberally tendered his services, and it 
isthe laborious exertions of this gentleman for 
several days past that enables us to present to 


An extensive Rolling Mill and Nail Factory, 


employing 25 hands. 


Three regular Sabbath Schools, which furnish 


the means of gratuitous instruction to nearly four 
hundred children. 


As our limits will not permit any lengthy com- 

























ee — 1 _ friends, and the public at large, the follow- mente ou tae Maiden toate we seath enntant aut 
From thence to Queen’s Town, Statement of the number of Dwelling Houses, In |8°!V@S: at thistime, with offering one or two. 
viewing battle cround of Lun‘is’ hahitants, Schools, tc. &%c. in Paterson, June| General Remarks,— One of the most convincing 

Lane, Bridgewater, &c. in a fine 18, 1824. evidences of the importance of a lepistative en- 
post coach, 50 Number of dweliinge houses now occunied 423feonrarement to domestic manufactures, is here 
: Cross the Niagara to Lewistown, 15 Do, of ather buildings, occupied as stores, ‘ven. A population of nearly five thousand conls 
P 2 40} mechanic shops, school houses, &c. 51}has within a few years past, risen into social ex. 
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Istence and is now sustained in comfortable cir 
oumstances, only by the spindle and the loom.— 
Hundreds of destitute fam‘lies have flocked into 
our village, under the judicious idea that, as far 
the greatest proportion of the mill hands are 
children, the services of theirs would be the 
source of a profitable revenue to themselves and 
their parents. Their hopes have been realized ; 
for an instance here is rare, where the head of a 
family is industrious and economical, but they can| 
enjoy food, raiment and domestic felicity. 

Only 8 individuals were confined by serious in- 
disposition in a population of 816 families. 

So is it we should hope in all parts of the United 
States! 





D>==——— 
COCK-ROACHES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Dear Sir, 

A correspondent of yours, in a letter cated 
Barvoursville, 11th June, complains bitterly of 
the cock roach, which he says would be a fit ac- 
dition to the plagues of Egypt. This denuncia- 
tion is not new. Brownin his celebrated Natura 
History of Jamaica, pronounces it the most loath 
some insect in America, and Hughes in his His- 


tory of Barbadoes, compares it to the Harpies of 


how deleterious they are to human life. The ap- 





Near Law’s spring at Ballston, is a fountain, 
plication of this remedy ought therefore to be|;which, in addition to the above, cortains seven 
conducted with great caution, cubic inches of sudphurretied hydrogen. 

2. The root of the vertarum viride or white| The above waters are usetul in bilious and 
Hellebore, has been very successfully used. If, dyspeptic affections—also in certain forms of the 
cut into small pieces and scattered over the pla |gout, chronic rheumatism, scrophula, palsy, and 
ces frequented by cock-roaches, many will bej1ll conditioned ulcers. 
found dead in the morning. ‘This plant grows in The waters of Schooley’s mountain, New-Jer- 
swamps and mountain bogs, and is found all over sey, possess medicinal properties scarcely infe- 
the United States. Its vulgar names, are Hete rior to those of Ballston and Saratoga. These 
weed, and Indian Poke. It is so deleterious that, waters yield ; 
crows are destroyed by boiling Indian corn in a| Muriate of soda, 
decoction of it, and scattering the grains so pre- Muriate of Magnesia, 
pared over the fields frequented by them. Carbonate of lime, 

3. The most effectual remedy, however, isa Sulphate of lime, 
vessel called a cock-roach trap, made of coarse! Carbonate of magnesia, 
earthen ware. Silex, 

It is of a round form—diameter at the bottom Carbonated Oxyd of iron. 

9 inches—and it tapers upwards until the diame-} These waters are chiefly used in diseases of 
ter at the top is about 6 inches. It is about five the digestive organs, and calculous affections— 
inches high, and from the upper rim there is a particularly in the latter cases. 
; gentle circular descent, say about one inch to the Bedford. ‘ 
aperture or mouth, which is about four inches} Analysis shews this water to contain 
across. There is a plug hole near the bottom to Carbonate of lime, 
jlet out the molasses with which it must be filled, Sulphate of magnesia, 
‘in order to allure the insect; and hundreds are Sulphate of lime. _ 
lcaught in this way every night. They find the Muriate of magnesia, 
descent easy, but to return is impossible. Carbonated oxyd of iron ; also 
In order however, that there may be nomis-' One of the springs contains sudfhurretted hy- 





——— ee 











Virgil. Wi take, I shall send a trap to you by the first op- drogen. Muriate of soda prevails at Ballston, 
** Diripiuntgue dapes, centactugue omnia fedant portunity. sulphate of magnesia at Bedford. 
Immundo.” With a view to remove this great annoyance 1 These waters are useful in hepatic, dyspeptic, 


Brown says that three species of the blatta are 
seen in Jamaica. 

A cock roach which keeps in ships, and is rare- 
ly seen on shore, and two other species which in 
fest houses. The largest kind is verv flat and) 
ereeps into almost any crevice. It lays its eggs 
adhesive to cloathes and timber, and is peculiar- 
ly destructive to woollen stuffs, but will not injure 
silks. The other species is not so large or trou- 
blesome. 

Hughes only mentions one kind in Barbadoes, 
which he describes as of a very dark snuff colour, 
and says that it flies about in the evenings and 
lays many small brownish eggs. 

In Turton’s edition of Linnzus, forty-seven dif- 
ferent species of blatta are enumerated, several 
ef which are appropriated to our continent, and 
the West India Islands. 

The blatta Americana, is said to have made its 


have been induced to make this communication 
on a subject which though apparently of trifling 
consequence, is really of great importance to the 
comfort of families; and it has been well observ- 


calculous and hypochondriacal affections—aiso in 
chronic rheumatism. Jn debility, following acute 
diseases or the remedies necessary to remove them, 
Bedford waters have been found excellent resto- 


ed that unhappiness springs oftener from a series ratives. 

and repetion of petty annoyances, and small vexa- _ Among the thermal waters, are those of New 
tions, than from great and overwhelming calami- Lebanon, New-York, temperature 72 degrees 
ties. PHILANTHROPOS. Farenheit; those of Bencom)e county, North 
aimee Carolina, temperature 104. These last are emi- 
TO DESTROY COCK-ROACHES —By a gentleman in nently useful in chronic rheumatism and palsy. 

the South. The warm springs in Virginia are well known. 

The correspondent in the American Farmer of In the territory of Arkansas, springs have been 
the 25th inst. may be assured that the common discovered, the remarkably elevated temperature 
Hollebore root, found on low grounds and near of which render them objects of great curiosity. 
water courses in Maryland and Virginia, is as They are situated in 84 degrees north latitude, 
‘completely destructive to the cock-roach, as ar- On a creek flowing into the Washitariver. Sixty 
senic or corrosive sublimate to the human race. fountains are said to exist within the distance of 
Chip it with a knife, and strew where the four hundred yards along the east side of the 





appearance lately in Europe, and to have been 
conveyed in raw sugar. 

The blatta Orientalis, which is also of Ame- 
rican origin, has long since been naturalized in 
Europe. Besides these, the blatta Occicentalis, 
Viridis, Pennsylvanica and several others, are 
said to be indigenous in the western world. 


1 have seen two kinds in this country—one of a 


bright brown colour, large and very offensive.— 
This I have observed in the City of New York, 


roaches will find it. They eat it with avidity, creek. The temperature, in January 1818, was 
‘and as certainly perish —Known from found to vary, in the different springs, from 104 
“ACTUAL EXPERIENCE.” {to 151 degrees In summer the water is hot 
a enough to draw tea or coffee, to cook eggs, and 
even meat. Vegetables are seen growing in the 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. hottest of the springs, and a peculiar insect is 
said to live and sport inthem. See Am. Month. 
Mag. also, Amer. Jour. Arts and Sciences. 
Georgetown, June 15. H. 
EE 


MINERAL WATERS. 
Ata time when the medicinal springs are re- 





sorted to by the valetudinary, it may not be un- 
interesting to offer the tollowing summary of the 





and it has been probably imported from the West analysis of the most useful. 
Indies. The other is black, small, less injurious, Baliston public spring. 
and perhaps a native. When Kalm travelled; One gallon of water contains— 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
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A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 

vered trom Queen Anne Inspection Warehouse 




















through this country in 1748, he denominated the Muriate of Seda 159 grains during the quarter, commencing on the 5th day of 
oock roach which he saw, the blatta orientalis of Carbonate of soda 9 April, in the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
the West Indies. But it has been seen in remote Carbonate of lime 75 four, and ending on the fifth day of July, in the 
see and pone pe regions, and is undoubtedly Carbonate of Magnesia 2 year eighteen hundred and twenty-four. ’ 
indigenous as well as exotic. Carbonate of Iron © |G ’ 

This insect multiplies rapidly, and as it is said] 210 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas — oa Oo thie | Keim | Toul. 
to deposit its ova singly, its progeny is apt to be Saratoga congress sprin s gas \. state. spect a 
diffused. It selects the night for its depredations} Gallon water— z Number in- | 619 | 619 
and being a winged insect, it is enabled to extend Muriate of soda 371 grains spected. | | 
itself over a large space: and conveyed in mer Carbonate of soda 1. Number de- - oe 
=, = ae or by its own powers, it Carbonate of lime 178 livered. | 78 | | | 478 

lows in the train of emigration and, li agnesi  WATKING & I _ “1 
rat, pursues man in his cetane comet ee rg sss fee pnaneate 2 WATKINS & HARWOOD, inspectors. 


1 | Carbonate of iron 
Several remedies have been prescribed for th: | 345 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas. 
——- or expulsion of this noxious animal The other springs at these 
1. The fames of charcoal. But it is well known! smaller portions of the same ingredients. 


6 also 











places contain this ofice, 
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TReEAsurRyY Orricr, ANNAPOLIS, July 7, 1824. 
True Copy from the original report on file ix 





B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. M¢. 
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A SHORT RIDE IN CACIL COUNTY. 
Sir, 

On board the Steam Boat United States, Capt. 
Trippe, Lamused myself after dinner with writ- 
ing for your entertainment, if entertainment you 
could find init, a brief sketch of the farm ma- 
nagement of yourfriend B F. M.at Wilna Mills; 
intewied chiefly, to bring to your notice a striking 
exhibition of that propensity to experiment, in 
agricu'ture, which distingsishes modern from 
past times—as evidenced especially by his profit 
able use of living fish toresuscitate dead land. 

I embraced the opportunity of being on tnat 
shore, to pay my respects to Commodore Jones, 
of the Navy, andto make a long promised visit 
to a venerable patriot of the revoluticn, who like 
Cincinnatus, has turned his sword into a pruning 
hook, and enjoys o¢ium cum dignitate, in the best 
taste, on thc shore- of the Sassafras. 

I doubt if any part of the United States pre- 
sents such smooth and beautiful roads to the tra- 
veller as are found on this peninsula. You may 
journey for a whole day without being incommod 
ed by a gate or impeded by a single spot of dan- 
gerous or bad road. The unevenness of the sur 
face is barely sufficient to drain it, and yet it is 
interlocked in all directions with fine navigable 
creeks and rivers—so numerous are these that I 
have heard it remarked that you could not stick 
down a Jacob staff in some counties at a distance 
of more than 5 miles from sloop navigation. 

The objects which would be most likely to 
make an impression on a stranger to the country, 
passing from Ejikton to the Sassafras; and so 
probably through the eastern shore generally are; 
the convenience of farmers to navigable water, 
the unbroken smoothness of the roads, the im- 
mense extent and beautiful cultivation of their 
fields of wheat and corn, which constitute the 
chief, and in many instances the sole object of 
cultivation. I could not help smiling at the 
thought of the impression which would be made 
on some of your New England friends, by one of 
those numerous fields of, from one to two hundred 
acres of corn and wheat in a body!! 

For the plough, horses are exclusively used— 
these are of rather small light figure, of quick 
motion, and well adopted to the nature of the soil. 
Oxen are used chiefly in carts, few mules and 
no wagons are used except by millers and ma- 
nufacturers near Elkton. 

Approaching the Bohemia river we met with 
a species of Muléerru which 1 had never seen be- 
fore—very different either from our common 
black mulberry or the English mulberry cultivat- 
ed in our gardens. It possesses in fact all the 
characters of the white mulberry except the co- 
lour—being guite black. It has the bark, leaf, 
size, shape, and mawkish sweetness, of the white 
mulberry, altogether different from our common 
field muJberry, varying as much from it, in cha- 
racter, as the white mulberry does in colour. 
These mulberries may be common in some parts 
of our country, but certain it is, I was not before 
aware of their existence. 

It is, probably, to ¢Ais species that Ovip refers, 
in his story of Pyramus and Tuissx, where the 
ao change of colour is so fancifully accounted 

or. 
“‘ The berries stained with blood, began to show 
A dark complexion, and forgot their snow ; 
While, fatten’d with a flowing gore, the root 
Was doomed torev. r to a purple fruit. 
The prayer which, dying, Thisbe had preferr’d 
Both Gods and Parents with com. assion heard: 
The whiteness of the mulberry soon fled 
And rip’ning sadden’d in a dusky red.” 

It is remarkable with respect to these trees that 
they ripen in May, and continue as | was inform 
ed in the neighbourhood to put forth and to ripen 
their fruit until frost, so that you see on the same 
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six successive months, 

I was particularly gratified in my short stay 

with Capt. Jones, and lamented the want of time 
to make more minute enquiries of him relative to 
the agricultural systems and productions on the 
shores of the Meviteranean ; in regard to which 

it was obvious that, with the aid of a good judg- 
ment and a cultivated mind, he had improved his 
opportunities of personal observation during his 
comman:! of our naval forces on that station for 
the last three years. 

The country is much indebted, as is already 
well known, to many officers of the navy for 
their attention in collecting, and bringing home 
trom abroad, animals and vegetables of various 
kinds, making valuable additions to our present 
stock— and none have more judiciously attended 
to this great interest of every nation, than Capt. 
Jones. 

Besides a great variety of grass, grain, and me- 
lon seed, he brought with him a male and female 
Ass, ot great size, from Minorca, esteemed the 
best of their species—a beautiful stallion and 
mare from Tunis, of small size but remarkable 
for their round body—short loins, fine limbs, ta- 
pering muzzle, beautiful black manes, flat should- 
er laying well back, great activity, enduring 
wind, and extraordinary capacity to bear hunger, 
heat and drought. 

He brought too, the first I had ever seen of the 
mule race propagated by the Stailion on the Jen 

nett.—It was of good size for its age, lively spirit, 
and apparently of smaller ears,and more hairon the 
tail than the mule which springs from the ordina- 
ry union of the ass with the mare. I need not say 
any thing of his droad tail sheef, and black hogs 
which I understand are with you. The pecu- 
liarities of the hog are fineness in the grain of the 
meat, and great aptitude of the animal to keep 
fat. Its size, for which it is not remarkable, is 
attained at an early age, and there is every reason 
to think, that for making 4acon, according tothe 
fashion of Maryland, and the southern states, 
these black hogs will prove a most valuable ad- 
dition to our “‘swinish multitude.” 

1 understood from Captain Jones, that as his of. 
ficial duties would deprive him of the anticipated 
pleasure of devoting himself to farming, to which, 
like other sailors, he has strong propensities ; he 
would now sell these animals at a fair and mode- 
rate price. The horse, which is beautiful, he 
talked of altering for his own saddle, which 
would be lamentable, after taking the pains to 
bring him entire to the country. It is probable 
that if his design be not yet executed, the horse 
might be had for $300. Besides the things before 
mentioned, Captain J. has taken great pains to 
bring home several varieties of ¢rees and vines to 
benefit or ornament his country ; but I do not here 
enumerate these evidences of his thoughtfulness 
in the midst of official duties, for the sake of gain- 
ing for him that credit which he does not seek, so 
much as for the purpose of noting in your Reposi- 
tory the Aistory of their introduction to the coun- 
try. “Every anecdote, saysSir Joseph Banks, that 
tends to throw light on the introduction, or onthe 
probable origin of plants now collected for use, is 
interesting even though it is not quite perfect.” It 
need not now be said in behalf of our officers both 
of the navy and army, that to serve their country 
without ostentation, to unite modesty with enter 
prize is their characteristic; but with regard to 
the desire of embellishing and profiting their 
country by the transplantation to it of trees and 
animals not hitherto known, what ambition can 
be more natural as well as praiseworthy and in 
nocent? Do they not thereby raise to their me 
mories monuments unstained with blood, more 














durable than brass or marble? When we see | 


our distinguished officers, whose bravery and 
skill have illustrated their country, thus en- 
riching our fields, and adorning our gardens and 
pleasure grounds, who is not reminded of the pa- 
triot generals ot the Roman Commonwealth, who 
with the same victorious hands subdued the ene- 
mies of their country in war, and turned up the 
earth intime of peace. Theexalted estimation in 
which agriculture was held by the ancients, may 
be known by what is said by PLurarcu, who 
tells us that Ceres and Bacchus were mortals, 
deified tor having conferred on men immortal 
blessings, by bestowing on them the knowledge 
of raising fruits. 

As I never before saw this district of Marvland, 
J could not judge of its present by comparison 
with its for.ner condition, but | was assured that 
itis in a state of regularand steady melioration— 
and tor proof of this 1 was referred to fields of clo- 
ver—plantations of young orchards—painting and 
white-washing farm houses and out buildings, be- 
ing all of them signs that a redeeming spirit had 
gone abroad to revive and fertilize this once beau- 
tiful, but much abused and exhausted couutry. 

As you know the flights, and season of appear- 
ance of birds of my class are very limited, I must 
here close this epistle. lt was my wish to have 
given a sketch of my visit to GENERAL F. at Rose- 
Hill; but so many agreeable impressions were 
crowded there intoa short space of time, that I 
was too much confounded to systematize them. 
lf, hereafter, I can arrange these impressions in 
any sort of order, 0 as to give you a view of his 
farm, and an idea, be it ever so imperfect, of 
his taste and management, and the various beau- 
ties and comforts of his establishment, you 
may expecttohear from me again: suffice it for 
the present to say, that when I viewed the cha- 
racter, habits, situation, amusements and predi- 
lections of this old soldier, when I saw in his gar- 
den, lawns, and pleasure grouuds, the plantation by 
his own hand, of every kind of tree and shrub, from 
the “Cedar of Libanus, to the Moss growing onthe 
wall,” I could not but apply to him the compliment 
paid by Lysander, who when Cyrus told him that 
many of thetrees they were looking at had been 
planted by himself, the Lacedemonian observed 
that “the world had reason to extol the happiness 
of Cyrus, whose virtue was eminent as his for- 
tune, and who, in the midst of the greatest afflu- 
ence, splendor, and magnificence, had yet pre- 
served a taste so pure, and so conformable to 
right reason.” 

Your’s, WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

At Home, July 13th, 1824. 

——> 0 
COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY. 

Dr. Ramsay in his sketch of South Carolina, 
in speaking of New-England, remarks, that “ as 
many of their inhabitants reach 85, as of ours 
who attain to 70.” And I saw mentioned a few 
days since, the great age of some persons ina 
grave yard in Connecticut. 

Some years ago I was in the town of Groton, 
in that State (Connecticut,) a high, hilly, rocky 
district of country, within a few miles of the 
sea-coast. In the second society, a parish of 
that town, being detained by the weather one 
rainy day, I had the curiosity to examine a re- 
gister of the deaths of the inhabitants of that 
society for 45 years past, not including those 
which were occasioned by accidents, by diseases 
of toreign climes, or occurred in the slaughter 
at Fort Griswold, in the American army, or the 
Jersey prison ship, &c. The result exhibited 
a degree of longevity which I little expected to 
find, as well as I was acquainted with the salu- 
brity of the air, and temperate habits of that 
region. And I am inclined to think, that the 
schedule wil bear a comparison with tables ef 
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mortality in any other part of the world whate- 
ver. Of this, however, I leave the reader to 
judge. 

The total number of deaths was 623, of which 
100 were of the age of one year and under, 
leaving 


Over one vear, 523 
Of which were from ,70to 80 73 
80 to 90 65 
6Q to 100 15 
Over 100 1 
Over 70 155 
80 §2 
90 17 
10 1 


This gives’ 1 of 100 out of 623 births. Euro- 
pean registers give but 1 of 3126. (In Charles- 
ton in 1790, of 8000 inhabitants, 100 were over 
70 and 1 over 100.) We all know that a hilly 
country is favourable to long life. But the dif- 
ferent calculations and comparisons, I cannot re- 
collect, not having Price’s tables, or any other 
at hand. Perhaps this hint may invite more in- 
teresting and useful recollections on the sub- 
ject—A. Y. Statesman. H, 


recoil ; but there is a species of worm found in 
various parts of this state, which conveys a poi- 
son of a nature so deadly, that compared with it, 
even the venom of the rattle-snake is harmless. 

To guard our readers against this foe of human 
kind, isthe object of this communication. 

This worm varies much in size. It is frequent- 
ly an inch through, but as it is rarely seen, except 
when coiled, its length can hardly be conjectured. 
It is of a dull lead colour, and generally lives near 
a spring or small stream of water, and bites the 
unfortunate people who are in the Aadit of guing 
there to drink. The brute creation it never mo- 
lests, They avoid it with the same instinct that 
teaches the animals of Peru to shun the deadly 
Coya. 

Several of these reptiles have long infested our 
settlements, to the misery and destruction of many 
of our fellow citizens.—l have, therefore, had 
frequent opportunities of being the melancholy 
spectator of the effects produced by the subtle 
poison which this worm infuses. 

The symptoms of its éze are terrible.—The 
eyes of the patient become red and fiery, his 
tongue swells to an immoderate size and oostructs 
his utterance, and delirium of the most horrid 
character quickly follows. Sometimes in his 
madness, he attempts the destruction of his near- 





The importance of the trade with Hayti to the 
United States may be estimated from the follow-! 


weeping wife and helpless infants are not unfre- 


ECLIPSE—once MORE. 

The National Intelligencer mentions that a let- 
ter had been received at Washington from New 
York, stating that the New York Jockey Club 
have promised to the Virginians through Mr. 
Wrywy, to run ECLIPSE against any named 
Horse, for 10,000 Dollars or upwards, but that no 
answer had been received to this proposition. 

We have had within these few days, no oppor- 
tunity of communicating with Mr. Wynn, and 
therefore can take upon ourselves neither to affirm 
nor deny the truth of the above statement: But, 
we are authorised to assure the New York Jockey 
Club, if they are serious in this matter, that 
ECLIPSE witt ce mrET on half-way ground, 
{why not at Baltimore] for the sum of Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars, at any time they may think proper 
to name.— Pet, Int. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—careful- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rocers S Srmineron. 

Flour, Howard St., $5 62 wagon price—Do., 

Susquehannah, $5 25—Do. Wharf $5 25—Do. 














est friends. If the sufferer has a family, his|Rye, $2 a $2 75—Corn Meal, per. barrel, $2— 


Wheat, white, $1 to §15—Ditto Red, 95 a 98 — 


iny official facts, of the tonnage employed, and |quently the objects of his frantic fury—in a word, Corn. yellow, 38 cts—Do. white, 38 cts—Rye, per 
the exports to that island, compared with the he exhibits to the life all the detestable passions bus. 41 cts Oats, 25 cts.--B. E. Peas, none-- White 
trade that we have with several nations, for the ‘that rankle inthe bosom of asavage,and suchisthe Beans, none—Whiskey, 28 cts—Apple Brandy, 


year ending on the 30th September, 1823. 


Value of 


Tonnage departing, articles exported. 

Countries. (A:nerican,) Jomestic. Foreign 

Hayti tons, 37,480 $1,670,140 708,642 
Russia, ~ . - - - 2,771 $1,535 §97.)99 
Prussia, - - - - ——_—_—— 7,268 568 
Sweden, - - . - - 3,050 151,037 147,191 
Denmark and Norway, - - 98 39,783 53,134 
Spain, - - - - 5,502 151,842 85,413 
Portugal, - - = > s 1,470 48,977 30U 
wd and Malta, - - - - 6,057 115,994 951,911 
Trieste and ether Adriatic ports, 3,818 25,697 919,618 
Turkey, Levant, Egypt, &e. . 1,876 4,877 559,783 
Chm - 2 = - - 9,478 288,373 4,347,686 
32,159 884,585 7,814,545 


This shews that Hayti consumes ¢twice the 
quantity of our own goods that all these nations 
receive, and the tonnage employed is as 37,480 to 
32,159; but it must be remembered that the 
voyage to Hayti is shorter, and, perhaps the 
number of persons who get a living by the trade 
with the first, may not much exceed that em 
ployed in, and subsisted by, the last; but small 
vessels require a greater proportionate uumber 


he seeks out the destroyer tor the sole purpose ot 
being diten again. 

I have seen a goodold father, his locks as white 
as snow, his steps slow and trembling, beg in vain 
of his only son to quit the lurking place of the 
worm. 
I knew the fond hope that his son would be the 


“staff of his declining years,’ had supported him, 
|Feathers, 35 cts. 


through many a sorrow. 


Youths of Missouri, would you know the name: 
of this reptile? It is called the Worm of the 


Ssili, 


DRY ROT. 
We have been favoured by Mr. Baker, of 
Hampstead with some valuable observations on 


My heart bled when he turned away, for, 


\sfied/ in which his senses are locked, that no soon- 35 cts— Peach do, $1.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 12j— 
jer has the unhappy patient recovered trom the No. 2, $1 874—-Ditto Old, No. 1, $1 5U— 
_| paroxysm of insanity, occasioned by the bite, than 


Ditto ditto No. 2, 1 25——Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untiimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, out of sea- 
son—Linseed Oil, 65 cents —Clover Seed, out of 
season—F lax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushei— 
rimothy, Do. out of season—Hay, per ton, 410— 
Flax, 10 cts. —Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15—-Ditto Prime, $12-— 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 9 cts.—Bacon, 
6 a 7 cts—Leather, Best sole, 24 to 27 cts— 


Tosacco.—Very dull the last week—not more 
than 100hhds. inspected since last report. Bright 
yellow tobacco will command good prices—very 
little in market, except 12 hhds. from Ohio, not 
yet inspected. 
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LOST, 
An old Maryland Shilling, with the head of the 





the above subject, which want of room prevents 
our publishing in detail. 


He adduces a number; 


proprietor on one side, with the legend Cacilius 
DNS TERRE MARI on the reverse, his 


of hands than large ones: and as to the export of instances, in which the following application/arms surmounted by a coronet and crest (a Globe 
of foreign articles, or what is called the carry- effectually prevented the disease, and cured it;and Romana Cross) on one side of the arms the 


ing trade, it appears that thisisland takes more 
of them than Russia, Spain and Portugal, with 


whom we have “ envoys extraordinary, and mi- dissolve it by boiling in one gallon of soft wa- 


nisters plenipotentiary” to take care of our trade, 
for we have no other business with them, or at 
least, ought not to have. Besides, clayti furnish- 
es the material of a great part of our commerce’! 
in the Mediterranean, which is protected by a 
fleet, and for the privilege of carrying on which 
we lately paid ¢ribute to Algiers, &c. These 
things require only to be mentioned, and com- 
ment on the importance of a good understanding 
with Hayti is useless.— Viles’ Register. 


wp) —_—— 
From the Missouriaz. 
THE WORM. 
——*Vutvenoms all the worms of Nile.” 
Shakspeare. 


Who has not heard of the Rattle-snake or Cop- 
per head! An unexpected sight of either of 
these reptiles will make even the lords of creation 





‘common tar, add a small quantity of fresh slaked 


where it had made considerable ravages : 
Take two ounces of white arsenic in powder, 


ter—if boiled in an iron or tinned vessel, add) 
half an ounce of copper filings; but if in an un- 
tinned copper vessel, the filings are not necessa- 
ry—to a quart of size, and half a pouad of 


stone-lime, sifted pretty fine, beat them well 
into a paste, which should be then nicely dis. 
solved with the above solution, gradually adding 
during the process (by small portions) as much 
more of the pulverized lime as will give the 
whole a proper, (rather diluted) body, to be laid 
on with a painter’s brush. New work when fin- 
ished, as a preventive, should be dressed with 
the composition, at least twice, after well drying 
the first coat—old work, as a curative, when re- 
moved and repaired, (such as diseased wainscot) 
should be perfectly dried by exposition to the air, 
and then well dressed on its back before it is re- 
turned to its place. 





Journal Royal Institution, No. 32 


letter X, and on the other side II, the legend 
Crescite S Multiplcamini. 

A suitable reward will be given to the finder 
who will deliver it, ora similar one, tothe editor 
of the American Farmer. 

Any person being in possession of any of the 
early Coins of the State, will meet with a purcha- 
ser for them on application as above. 
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AGR ICULTU RE, fancy himself. in the very act of drawing up a 
‘ huge rock— 
OBSERVATIONS AND EXTRACTS 


FROM THE READINGS OF A CORRESPONDENT 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





** He views the tumbling fish, with longing eyes, 

** While the line stretches with the unwieldy prize ; 
**Each motion humours with his steady hands, 

* And one slight hair the mighty bulk commands ; 
“Till tir’d at last, despoil’d of all his strength, 

* The game athwart the stream unfolds his length ; 
* He now with pleasure, views the gaping prize, 
**Gnash his sharp teeth and roll his blood shot eyes; 
** Then draws him to the boat, with artful care 

* And lifts his nostrils in the sick’ning air, 

** Upon the burthen’d stream he floating lies 

“ Stretches his quivering fins, and gaping dies.” 





q 
Steam Boat United States, going to French- 
town, 16th July, 1824. 

It would appear, Sir, from what I have occa- 
sionally seen of your Journal, that you have cor- 
respondents in all parts of the country, and that 
nothing goes amiss with you, which has any con- 
nexion, however remote, with that most inde- 
pendent and moral of all employments—Acai-| Inthe forward cabin is a namesake of yours, a 
CULTURE. On which Socrates passes this no-;Mr. Skinner of your city, studying Botany ; I 
ble encomium. “It is” says he, “an employ- judge at least from the sourness of his phiz, that 
ment the most worthy of the application of man, he must be laying away, in the store house of 
the most ancient, and the most suitable to his his memory, some such easy and digestible mono- 
nature ; it is the common nurse of all persons, syllables, as cryfitogamia, tetradynamia, monoe- 
in every age and condition in life; it is the cia, dodecandria, Sc. %c.; and near him stands 
source of health, strength, plenty, riches, and aa Frenchman reaping with philosophic coolness 
thousand sober delights and honest pleasures; it and confidence, the beard off a chin that ex- 
is the mistress and school of sobriety, temper-|tends like some huge promontory, stretching 
ance, justice, religion, and in short of all virtues into the ocean—Whilst all this is passing, you 
both civil and military.” imust remember that we are flying towards 





I cannot but commend your undertaking to col-| 
lect, and difiuse, throughout the country, a know-) 
ledge of facts, and theories calculated to ad-| 
vance the interests ot such a pursuit ; and would} 
n.ost willingly add my feeble rays, tu the mass: 
of light which your correspondents are shedding, 
o’er the land, through the medium of the “ AME-; 
BICAN FaRMER.” 

You are aware that modern steam boat tra- 
velling, resembles so much in its conveniencies 
the quiet of a weil furnished house, that you 
¢an hardly persuade yourself that you are travel- 
ling at ail; and so siigh* is the interruption, that: 
you are compelled to go supplied with the ordi- 
nary means of amusement and occupation, to save} 
yourself from the most uneasy of all predicaments, 
that of having nothing todo. To be the better 
understood, 1 will give you a picture of a por- 
tion of the company, as it is just now employed. 
On the deck sits an old lady, thumbing away 
at her needle work, ever and anon, titillating her 
olfactories with a pinch of mocabau; at her 
back a young lady is running over the pages of a 
novel with breathless impatience to arrive at the 
denoumcnt of a most romantic love adventure ; 
whilst, a litthe removed from the rest of the com- 
pany, is a newly married Divine, and his accom- 
plished bride, admiring the scenery of the nu- 
merous isles that decorate the expanded bosom 
of the Chesapeake—she humming, from Moore, 


“If I were yonder wave my dear, 
* And thou the Isle it ciasys around ;”j 


And he descanting most eloquently on the plea- 
surcs and beauties of—chis lite. The Clerk of the 
National Legislature is extolling the felici‘ies of 
agricultural pursuits; while his lady watches 
with motherly tenderness the friskings of her 
sweet little daughter. Inthe cabin Mr. Cheves 
reads Poinsett’s noteson Mexico, or throws them 
by, to converse with affability on various sub- 
jects, illuminating all he touches—and then it 
would amuse you to hear our good Captain 
“Trippe, 


* As kind worthy a soul 
6 As e’er crack’d a bottle or fathom’d a bowl,” 


expatiating on the pleasures he anticipates in 
going sixty miles next saomgoing £ to pass a few 
hours angling in the sun, on his 


of this merciful sport, described, I will not say 


Sa aptly, by Doctor Johnson, that he appears to 


native fishing 
shores—so feelingly does he depict the delights 


Frenchtown, at the rate of thirteen miles an hour, 
under dow pressure. 


My compagnons de voyage being all employed, 
as you have seen, I too must take my book from 
my carpet bag, and if I find in it any thing to 
extract which will not appear more outré for a 
land journal, than your late correspondence with 
Doctor MITCHELL, about certain piscivorous 
animals, belonging to the “class of crustacea 
and order of Isoficdes ;*” why then, I also, may 
contribute something to your readers—and when 


I get on dry land, if I should perchance meet}, 


with any thing extraordinary, in this time of ex- 
trao d nary thin.s, in the way of “ long horn” bulls, 
or short horn cows—or ovis daticanda, called by 
the vulgar, broad-tail sheep, you shall hear from 
me again. » 


Ah—here I have it !—TI find it set forth on gooc 
authority, that it was during the reigns of Henry 
the VIil. and Elizabeth, that the most valuable 
fruits were introduced into England, At that pe- 
riod so little progress had been made,in horticul- 
ture, that the delicate Queen before mentioned, 
was obliged to obtain her salads from Holland; 


that country, being esteemed, says Fuller, as 
“dainties for ladies—they came so far and cost 
so dear.” 


Immense improvements have been made in 


ety for the promotion of that art, in 1809— 
discoveries and fruits which it formerly required 
ages to diffuse, are now, by the agency of this 
society, spread throughout the world, with a ra- 
pidity approaching that of mercantile correspon- 
dence. So may be the effects of agricultural and 
horticultural associations in Americam—near 3000 
varieties of trees, and plants, have been import- 
ed into England from ¢his country—1700 from 
the Cape of Good Hope, in addition to many thou. 
sands which have been taken there from China, 


Africa, Asia, and Europe, until the list of cul 


varieties. 


and green peas were seldom seen except from’ 


horticulture since the establishment of the suci-, 


the East Indies, New Holland, various parts-of 


tivated plants in England is said to contain 120,000 
It has been observed, that since the 
more general use of fruits, and culinary vegeta- 
bles, many loathsome diseases, asthe leprosy, 
&e. are no longer prevalent, or have lost 
their malignancy of character. My author tells 
me that he has found one individual possessing 
400 kinds of strawberries ; and others as great a 
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pears, plums; &e. &c. have been still more nu 
merously multiplied. 





* And kinds are less material to his theme, 

Which who would learn, as soon may tell the sandg, 
* Driven by the western wind on Lybian lands, 

* Or number, when the blustering Eurus roars, 
The billows beating on Lonian shores.” 


In regard to the mulberry tree, of which med 
tion is made in a late number of your Journal, by 
a scribler over the odd signature of Wuip-poor- 
WILL, (a bird whose observations are never made 
or heard but when all nature is asleep), the au- 
thor in hand states, that it was first brought from 
Persia, into Greece-and Rome, and was more 
esteemed by the Romans, even in their most lux. 
urious days than any other fruit. Pliny observes 
that of all the cultivated trees, the mulberry is 
the last that buds, and which he says it never 
does until the cold weather is past; and was, 
therefore, called the wisest of all trees; but it 
woulc seem that all their wisdom and forecast, 
did not avail those of which the chaste Psalmist 
David speaks, where he says “ He destroyed 
** their vines with hailstones, and their mulberry 
trees with frust.” When, however,this circum- 
spect tree begins to bud, according to Pliny, it 
despatches the business in one night, and with 
so much force that ‘‘their breaking forth may be 
evidently heard.” But this vegetable circum- 
spection, this cautious holding back, and then 
sallying out in a single night, to carry its point 
by a coup de main, reads, as I apprehend, like 
the castle scenes in the Romance of the Forest, 
and all other Romances, the better in propor- 
tion to the time that has intervened, and the dis- 
tance of the “far off country” in which they 
are laid. 

The transplantation of this tree to England was 
in 1548, where, at Sion House, the original trees 
are said to be yet flourishing. Many are now alive 
and bearing fruit that were planted in the time of 
James the first, andthough silk is not now cultiva- 
ted in England, the worms are said to thrive there 
as well as in any other part of the world—so 
doubtless they would in America, and we have 
an instance, I think in Rhode Island, of a gentle- 
man displaying himseif at a Cattle Show, in a 
full suit of silk of his own manufacture. 

It is observed in Evelyn’s Sylva, that this tree 
possesses the peculiar property of breeding no 
vermin, neither does it harbour any caterpillar 
except the silk worm. 


Miller mentions eight varieties of this agreea- 
ble fruit. T. A. Knight, Esq. the President of 
the Horticultural Society of London, illustrious 
for his liberality of spirit, as for his science, is 
said to be the first person who has attempted, in 
the hot house, to force this excellent fruit, and 
that great patron wa er of agriculture, 
T. W. Coke, Esqg., M. P., has two mulberry 
trees trained to a trellis upon a south wall of his 
garden. These are about sixteen feet high, and 
the lateral branches extend nearly 100feet. The 
fruit of these afford an abundant succession 
from July to October ; and the fruit is much lar- 
ger and earlier than that on standard trees—They 
are pruned twice a year, leaving spurs of twa 
inches long, which, at the winter pruning are 
shortened to abogt an inch. 


The mulberry must have been of immense va- 
lue to the Persians and Chinese, in ancient times, 
when its leaves subsisted the silkworms which 
enabled them to supply all the known world with 
silk ; the price of which, in Europ, was an equal 
weight of pure gold, even in the time of Justi- 
uian in the beginning of the 6th century. The 
great nurseries of mulberry plants are curiously 
produced, in the plain of Vaiencia, in Spain, from 
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variety of gooseberries, while the kinus of apples, | 





seeds, obtained by rubbing a rope with ripe mul: 
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berries, and then burying the rope two inches 
under ground; as the young plants come up, 
they are drawn and transplanted. 

It is now more than 2000 years since wrought 
silks were first introduced into Greece, from Per- 
sia. 

Heliogabulus was the first Roman that wore a 
garment all silk—in the reign of Tiberius men 
were forbidden by the Senate, from wearing it, 
as being too effeminate—The Emperor Aureli- 
anus, denied his Lmpress a robe of silk because 
it was too dear ; many of our fine ladies refuse to 
wear any thing so cheaft and common. 

In the year 555, some monks who had been in 
India, brought to Constantinople in the hollow of 
their canes, some eggs of the silk worm ; and in 
time they produced raw silk which was manufac- 
tured at Athens, Thebes, Corinth, &c. The 
eat liest account of silk being seen in England, is 
that of a belt and two silken vests sent by 
CHARLEMAGNE to Orra, king of Mercia, in 780. 

Silk stockings were first worn by Henry II, 
king of France, in 1543. 

Mrs. Montague made and presented to queen 
Elizabeth the first £niz silk stockings. 

The 4iba, or white mulberry, is a native of 
China. 

The Vigra, or black mulberry, of Persia. 

The Ruéra, or red mulberry, of America. 

The mulberry tree, seldom producing fruit un- 
til it has arrived at a considerable age, has been 
much against its cultivation ; but it is now disco- 
vered, that by grafting it from the aged trees, 
or, to use a common phrase, putting an old head 
en young shoulders, it soon becomes fruitful. 

Ah! there they let off the steam; we are at 
the wharf at French Town—70 miles in 64 hours 
—expenses, including breakfast, $5 50—very 
moderate.—At this moment the stages have ar- 
rived with numerous passengers who left Phila- 
delphia at the same hour that we did Baltimore— 
‘we pass each other in strict review, expecting to 
recognize some acquaintance, while all are speed- 
ing onward in pursuit of the same fleeting objects, 
by different roads ; just as good christian sects go 
to heaven. Fortunately for us, notwithstanding 
all our disappointments, we “listen with credulity 
to the whispers of fancy,” under whose magical 
influence “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” ADIEU. 


—aeae 0S 
@N THE MANUFACTURING 


OF STRAW AND GRASS BONNETS 

A few days since, we were applied to by two 
respectable female friends, to give a pecuniary 
contribution for the furtherance of the following 
enterprise. A respectable lady, residing in one 
of the more eastern states, proposes to settle in 
Baltimore, and to teach young females the art of 
plaiting straw and manufacturing bonnets. But 
previous to embarking in the undertaking she 
requires a certain sum to be raised by way of in- 
demnity against the risk of failure. In short, a 
capital to be made up, whereon to make the ex- 
periment. 

Looking as the guide for what we should of 
fer, to the amount given by some wealthy 
and respectable citizens, at whose instance they 
said they applied to us, and measuring our means 
by theirs, it was obvious that if we gave more 
than the tenth pfrart of one cent, we should be 
chergeable with prodigality, or they with the 
reverse; we concluded for once to profit by the 
exaiple of prudent neighbours, whose fortunes 
were not acquired by giving beyond their means ; 
and as many others do, we endeavoured to com 
pensate by the abundance of advice, and commen 
datory of the benevolent design, for withholding 
V’argent. 


We told these good ladies that we believec that 
in the Eastern States, where this thing was bet- 
ter understood, and where the females as well as 
males were far more thrifty and industrious than 
here, the manufacture of straw bonnets had been 
abandoned. That we believed Congress had re- 
fused to impose any additional duty on the Leg 

horn manufacture, and finally, that in lieu of the 
rhino, if they would allow us, we would give 
them in the Farmer, some numbers ‘on the 
manufacture of straw bonnets,” calculated to 
give them a clear view of the rise, progress, de- 
cline, and present condition and needful helps of 
that branch of domestic industry ; and moreover 
we would cause to be engraved, illustrations of 
the mode of mong | the straw, as communicated 
in 1822, oy Mr. John Perry, to the Society of 
Arts in London, for which they gave him their 
large silver medal—and this would cost us we 
would not say what, but 500 times more in pro- 
portion to our means than some of our wealthy 

and exemplary neighbours. 

The papers on the subject of this manufacture, 
were written during the Session of Congress, and 
were then communicated for publication, when 
we had not room to insert them in the Farmer.— 
They appeared originally in the United States 
Gazette, but without the engravings which will 
now accompany them. 

We may here refer the reader to the Ameri- 
can Farmer, vol. 3, page 52, for an account of 
the introduction of the grano mazzola, or wheat 
from the straw of which the Leghorn bonnet is 
manufactured—together with a brief description 
of the manner of cultivating it, and preparing the 
straw. Of all those to whom it was given, we 
know of none who have preservec it, except Ge- 
neral Forman of Cacil, who has a small flourish- 
ing crop growing, perfectly separated from all 
other wheat, and sowed at the time of sowing his 
oats. 


On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bon- 
nets.—No. 1. 


I regard the manufacture of straw, chip, and 
grass bonnets and hats, as so important to the 
people of the United States, that I desire to of- 
fer to them through your paper some remarks on 
the subject, in the hope of persuading them to 
consider it Seriously, and that they will use their 
influence with Congress, to increase the duty 
upon Leghorn hats, so as to enable the Ameri- 
can fabric to become firmly established; an 
event which cannot be expected to take place so 
long as the present low duty is continued. 

In the National Gazette of Philadelphia of 6th 
January last, we find the following extracts—“ It 
is stated, that in the counties of Worcester, Mid- 
dlesex, Norfolk and Bristol, Massachusetts, there 
have been manufactured about 300,000 bonnets 
in a year, at an average price of $2 75 per 
bonnet, amounting to $825,000, employing 25,000 
persons, most of whom were females from the 
ages of four totwenty years. Those employed in 
platting straw, have been enabled to support 
themselves, and in many instances, to assist those 
of their immediate friends in destitute circum- 
stances. Zhe business is now at a stand. The 
bonnets that three years ago would command 
$275, will not now sell for more than $1 25.” 
*“ The cause of the business being at present at 
a stand, i¢ not mentioned ; but the real cause is, 
the immense importation of hats and bonnets 
from Leghorn, at all prices. Mr. Baylies of 
Massachusetts, stated in a recent debate on the 
tariff, that ee last year $800,000 worth 
were imported. ith the view ot enaling the 
American fabrics to compete with the Leghorn, 
the Committee on Domestic manufactures propo- 








dollars, upon all Leghorn hats or bonnets of 
straw, chip, or grass, which at the place whence 
imported, with the addition of ten per centum, 
shall have cost less than three dollars, The re- 
solution, it appears from the sketch of the de- 
bate on the occasion, was supported by Mr. Bay- 
lies of Massachusetts, and Mr. Rich of Vermont ; 
and opposed by Mr. Camberling of New York, 
the firm and decided enemy of domestic industry, 
(ship building excepted) and Messrs. Sharpe and 
Marvin of New York, and Floyd of Virginia. 

The proposition was not adopted. The Ma- 
jority against it is not given in the paper. I sin- 
cerely regret the loss of the motion, because I 
am of the opinion that no manufacture in the Uni- 
ted States is more deserving of encouragement 
and protection, than that of bonnet and hat ma- 
king, for the following obvious and strong rea- 
sons. : 

1. Whether made from grass or straw, ma- 
terials of comparatively small value are con 
verted into articles of great value ; some of them 
of very great value. 

2. Because the manufactory gives employment 
to females and children, a ciass of people pecu- 
liarly deserving the fostering care of all govern- 
ments, by reason of the influence which their la- 
bour may be made to have upon the happiness, 
safety, and morality of society ; and of their in- 
ability to avail themselves as men do, of various 
other trades and employments, when the one by 
which they can support themselves is cut off. 

3. Because the articles which are the produce 
of their labour, would add to the national revenue 
by their being exported, and exchanged for 
others of a foreign growth or manufacture, upon 
the importation of which, duties would be paid. 
Untii the British laida heavy duty upon Ameri- 
can hats and bonnets, they were a profitable ar- 
ticle of export to England. 

It appears, by a return made to Parliament, 
that in the year ending the 5th of April 1823, 
there were 176,045 straw hats or bonnets import- 
ed from America into Britain, and 3512 pounds 
of straw platting. 


How many bonnets and straw hats, and what 
quantity of straw plat had been imported in pre- 
vious years, cannot be ascertained: but we are 
warranted in saying, that the amount of both, 
during each of the five years, was at least equal 
to that of the year 1823. On the lowest aver- 
age, every hat and bonnet exported from the 
United States, was worth two dollars. The loss 
sustained by the suspension of the trade may 
therefore be easily calculated. There is no pro- 
bability of the trade ever being renewed for the 
people of England having been made acquaint- 
ed with the whole secret.of the manufacture, will 
push it to its utmost possible extent, and fill the 
world with it. What goods, therefore, are here- 
after imported from England, which might be 
purchased by the sale of American bonnets, had 
no duty been laid, must be paid for by thrift re- 
ceived from other sources; but what these are, 
remains yet to be discovered. 

4. Because itis a manufacture that does not 
require those engaged in it to be collected in 
large workshops, but may be carried on at home, 
and may occupy the leisure days and hours of 
females and children. Thus morality is promot- 
ed, habits of neat industry are instilled, happi- 
ness insured and profit obtained, of which, with- 
out such employment, they might be deprived. 

Considering these arguments, it is really to be 
wondered at, that our Congress refused to in- 
crease the duty upon Leghorn and foreign straw 
hats and bonnets, so as to enable the domestic 
fabric to compete with the imported articles of 





sed to increase the duty from one dollar to three 


the same kind 3 especially too, after hearing from 
Mr. Baylies, of the many women and children 
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The disease commonly gains strength in the 


a means of support ; of the poverty to which the, winter. Watery swellings are formed, particu- 


loss of their usual employment must inevitably 
reduce them; and of the great value of their 
labour to the nation. 

Miss Sophia Woodhouse (now Mrs. Wells,) 
and Miss Sally Hanmer, of Wetherfield, Connec- 
ticut, had the merit of shewing at the exhibi- 
tion of the Agricultural Society of Hartford in 
1820, the first bonnet made in imitation of the 
Leghorn hats, from native grass, called in that 
state TickJemouth.* We learn from the account 
ot the survey of Renssselar County, New York,f 
that its botanical name is Agrostis diba. Itisa 


larly under the chin, which are often absorbed 
and then re-appear. Soon after these the ani- 
mal generally dies without showing any symp- 
toms of violent pain. Ewes attacked by this 
disease die most commonly about the time of 
dropping their lambs. The body on opening 
exhibits copious collections of water about the 
chest and entrails, the blood is extremely pale 
as well as the flesh. This disorder is unques- 





tionably caused by feeding in swampy grounds, 
and a few hours are sufficient to fix it upon a 
sheep. It is increased by damp, foggy weather, 


common grass of the northern and middle states, while on the other hand, dry warm weather 
but the excellent foe viridis, or green grass/and high pasture, especially where there are 
which is also a native of the United States, andjmany aromatic herbs, are sometimes sufficient 


forms the green sward of the middle states would, 


doubtless answer equally well if prepared in a 
manner similar to that pursued with the 4gros- 
tis Alba. If taken from the field where it spon- 
taneously grows, it would answer for common 
hats; but tor making those of a finer kind, the 
seed should be collected, and sown very thick 
early in the Spring. It can be purchased at seed 
stores. ‘The grass for bonnets should be collect- 
ed before it attains full maturity. 





* Made at the expense of Stephen Van Rens- 
seller, President of the New York Board of Ag- 
riculture. See Memoirs of the Board, page 51, 
vol, 1. 

tis not certain that the Ticklemouth grass, 
is the Agrostis Alba, Gut this latter sfecies is 
called “the American Leghorn Grass” in the 
survey ; and their identity is therefore taken for 
granted.—At all events the Agrostis Alba will 
unswer the purpose of making Leghorn imita- 
tion bonnets. 
¢ This first specimen of imitation Leghorn, 
from a native grass, was spoken of in terms of 
high and justly merited praise, in the abstract 
of the Agricultural Exhibition of New-England, 
during the year 1820—published in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, vol. 2, page 151:—See also vol. 3, 
page 159.—Adiu. dm. Lar, 
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ESSAY ON SHEEP. 
By H. D. Grove. 
fConcluded from page 132.] 





On the Disorders of Sheep. 

Almost all the disorders which attack sheep 
are caused by the want, and seldom or never by 
the excess of activity in the vital organs. The 
nerves are very susceptible, but seldom act with 
great force—and whenever they are powerful 
ly excited, this excitement soon passes off anc 
leaves the animal extremely weak. It follow- 
from this that most of the means required for 
the cure of diseases among sheep should be cal 
culated rather to excite than to allay the activi 
ty of the functions of life—a few of the mos 
common diseases among sheep aeserve to be par 
ticularly noticed. 

The Rot 


Exhibits itself scarcely at all externally. The 
blood loses its high colour and tendency to co 
agulate and becomes watery. The first percep 
tible symptom therefore is the loss of the brigh 
red appearance about the eyes: the lips and in 
side of the mouth also become pale, as well a: 
the skin generally under the wool. The an- 
mal continues to feed well and does not grow 
poor, althou,h the natural vivacity is diminisii- 
CW ana some Sipns of weanness Occur, 


to counteract the first symptoms and effect a 
cure. [his disorder, however, when it has reach- 
ed such a point that a common observer may 
notice the symptoms, is probably incurable. At 
a very early stage a cure is possible if the flock 
is kept carctully on high land where aromatic 
herbs ere abundant, and particularly among ju- 
niper bushes, and in bad weather carefully 
housed and well fed. Horse chesnuts are an 
excellent article tor fodder in this case, also a 
mixture of juniper berries, wormwood, sage, 
gentian, angelica root, willow bark and other 
bitter herbs with a little salt and grain which 
they will eat of their own accord, or if not, it 





should be administered in small quantities in the 
morning before they are driven to pasture. If 
the rot makes its appearance in a decided man- 
ner before the winter sets ir, it is useless to at- 
tempt any thing more than to fatten the animal 
as soon as may be, and sell him to the butcher. 
The rot certainly is not infectious, and it very 
often occurs that only a few sheep are attacked 
in large flocks; and generally in such cases, if 
the shepherd is honest, the disease inay be trac 
ed in every case to some swamp or other wet 
place where these particular sheep may have 
strayed. 
The Mouth and Hoof Distemper. y 

‘These complaints seem to have a mutual con- 
nexion, since the former, which is the mildest, 
very otten precedes the latter. In the mouth 
the principal evil to be feared, is that the sheep 
become emaciated from the inability to eat. 
The best remedy is to bathe the part affected 
with a strong decoction of sage, mixed with an 
equal quantity of vinegar and a little honey. 
If the blisters continue to spread, half an ounce 
of blue vitriol should be added to a quart of this 
mixture. The disorder in the hoofs is s0on dis 
covered by lameness, and if this is evidently not 
produced by any external injury, and especially 
if several sheep in a flock are attacked at the 
same time, great care should be taken to obvi- 
ate the effects of this disorder. The best reme- 
dy is a poultice of dough or fat loamy clay 
which should be applied to the foot by means of 
alittle bag, but not tied hard to the ancle, and 
kept constantly wet with vinegar, till a swell- 
ing appears on the upper side of the foot, or in 
the cleft of the hoof. This should then be open- 
ed with a sharp knife and the dead hoof pared 
off. The wound must be washed with cold wa- 
ter and sprinkled with dry vitriol, The lame 
animals could remain carefully separated from 
the sound ones, and the washing and sprinkling 
with vitriol, repeated till the cure is effected. 
This disease is not only contagious but also in- 
tactious in the highest degree and oftentimes so 
violent as to produce caries in the bone after the 
hoof is destroyed. 

Zhe Itch or Scab. 

Th:s disorder is :readedi more than any other, 

and did in fact more damage in many districts 





than zany other, until the proper mode of treat- 
ment was discovered. ‘The scab is certainly 
contagious, and may readily be propagated by 
merely touching the skin of a healthy animal 
with matter from a pustule on another sheep— 
but as far as my observation has extended, the 
infection is not conveyed through the atmosé 
phere, though it often seems to be epidemic, and 
particularly in very damp summers, which affect 
sheep in many other ways so unfavourably. 

It is discovered by the animal’s constantly 
rubbing or scratching itself, and making at the 
same time a peculiar motion with the lips. The 
scabs are sometimes dry and sometimes moist, 
and spread very rapidly, though the animal coa- 
tinues healthy in other respects, and generally 
more lively than before. Afterwards, however, 
the disorder becomes internal, the sheep be- 
comes emaciated and dies from weakness and 
pain. If the scab is observed at an early peri- 
od it may be easily cured or at least prevented 
from spreading. One of the best remedies is a 
strong decoction of tobacco to be applied to the 
diseased parts, after scratching off the scabs 
with a comb or other instrument. The decoc- 
tion of tobacco mixed with lime-water and oil 
of vitriol, and used constantly for some time, 
will generally effect a radical cure ; another ex- 
cellent remedy is a decoction of hellebore mix- 
ed with vinegar, sulphur, and spirits of turpen- 
tine. Internal remedies are of no use except 
when the disorder has induced other complaints 
by weakening the general health. 

Lhe Sheefi- Pox. 

This disorder is contagious, and propagates it- 
selt by exhalation from the sick to the healthy 
animal, but it has not yet been discovered how 
far these exhalations may extend. If, however, 
it appears in a neighbouring flock, care should be 
taken to mitigate its effects by a general and 
careful inoculation, since it is certain that the 
disorder is less violent if taken by inoculation, 
than in the natural way. The operation is per- 
fectly simple and easy. The animal is laid on 
its back and held by two or three men while 
the opérator introduces the matter, from a pus- 
tule five or six days old, in two or three places 
between the legs or on the tail. ‘The lancet 
should be introduced in a slanting direction un- 
der the skin about the eighth of an inch, and 
when it is withdrawn, the skin should be pres- 
sed down upon it so as to wipe off the matter 
and leave it inthe wound. A pustule is formed 
generally in four days, and reaches its greatest 
size on the sixth, when a few others generally 
appear near the first, 


Soon after this the usual symptoms of fever 
and general eruption take place, which last is 
however, more regular and safe than if the ani- 
mal had taken the disease without inoculation, 

The only care necessary during the progress 
of the disorder, is to keep the sheep in a cool 
and airy situation. Internal remedies are not 
required, but the sores should be often washed 
with a strong infusion of camomile flowers ina 
which a little blue vitriol bas been previously 
dissolved, and afterwards dressed with a salve 
made of yolks of eggs and turpentine, mixed 
with a little powdered charcoal. 


The Reeling Sickness 


Is never infectious, but generally incurable. 
Its first symptoms are a weakness in the gait, 
and a disposition in the animal affected to re- 
main separate from the flock. The head is 
thrown into an unnatural posture, generally on 
one side. The animal then begins to turn 
round, always in one direction,—stumbles and 
falls repeatedly, sometimes with the head under 
the body, then ceases to feed and soon dies. 
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Lambs and yearlings only are usually liable 
to this disorder, and very rarely sheep ove) 
two years old. The seat of the disorder is al- 
ways to be discovered on the brain where one or 
more blisters are formed and filled with a water) 
secretion. 

The origin of this complaint, and of course 
the proper preventive treatment, remain as yet 
undiscovered. A cure is sometimes effected by 
an operation through the skull to let of the wa- 
ter. 

The first step in this case is to examine the 
skull carefully, in search of a soft spot in the 
bone which usually indicates the spot affected. 
The skull is then perforated with a ¢rocar, ac- 
companied by a tube through which the water 
may escape ; after which the tube also is with 
drawn, and a few drops of the essence of myrrh 
applied to the aperture. This operation is 
sometimes successful, but more often the re- 
verse. If it succeeds, however, in only one 


United States. Wherever the fine merino shee: i the vegetable matter buried vy the pivugh, 


of Spain have been introduced, they have bee: Jit you have manure to spare, (and you can use 
‘ound to thrive. Their fleeces have ever beeu]:t no where to better advantage than with this 
improved in quality, by attentive treatment.—|crop,) spread it on the sod and plough it under. 
from the usual enterprise and industry, whicb]Ptant your corn in hills. The distance will de- 
has distinguisaed the inhabitants of this country {pend upon the kind of seed, and strength of the 
it will not be deemed too sanguine to hope, thai{sround. I plant at three feet each way. Har- 
early as rapid an increase may take place in the}row at the first dressing, the more the better, 
production of the staple article of wool, as has ta |provided you do not disturb the sod ; and plough 
‘en place in that of cotton, within the last thirty/shallow and earth slightly at the second. But 
years ; and that many who are now in existence/exterminate all weeds, By leaving the sod un- 
may live to see the period when fine wool shall|broken, the roots of the grain have a better sup- 
be classed among the great staple exports of this{ply of moisture and nutriment beneath it. The 
country. process of decomposition is at its height in Au- 

In the Western States there are few articles/gust, when the young ears are putting forth, and 
produced, the expense attending the transporta-jthe grain filling. Harvest your corn by cutting 
tion of which tothe markets of the seaboard,|it up, stocks and all, close to the surface, as soon 
will not ve equal to nearly the whole actual valuejas the ears are thoroughly glazed or seared ; 
in such markets. The relative value of fine!bind it in bundles, and stack it in small stacks 
wool in comparison with its bulk and weight is/off the ground. Proceed immediately to plough, 
very great. jand sow your wheat or rye, which in almost every 








cure out of five, it seems worth the trial; since 
without some relief the sheep must certainly 
perish. 

Swelled Paunch. 


When sheep or other ruminating animals eat 


It is common for most farmers to rely with too'case can be done in the month of Septeimber. 
much confidence on the quality of the wool of The nutriment im the stocks will ripen your corn, 
their floeks, for want of an opportunity of com- while by cutting thus early, you improve the 
paring it with the wool produced from the best quality, and double the quantity of cattle food. 
flocks of the country. There are many merino An extensive and intelligent farmer, Mr. P. R. 





more than they can digest, the food ferments in, Sheep of full blood, whose wool is scarcely so tine Livingston, informs me, that he vaiues the fod- 
the stomach, emitting great quantities of gas'@s that of the second quality on other sheep.— der thus secured, a full compensation for all the 
which stretch this organ so as to draw together Considerable quantities of Saxony wool have been labour of cultivating the crop, leaving the grain 
its apertures; the paunch becomes excessively Sold in this country at one dollar eighty cents a clear profit. I split the hills, harrow, plough, 
distended, the lungs oppressed, the breath and Per pound, and selected parcels readily command) sow the seed, and harrow it in both ways, On 
pulse obstructed, and the death is very sudden. two dollars per pound in England. The value ofjlight soils, it may be preterable to plough in the 
This effect may be produced by fodder or wool increases in a very rapid ratio, as it ap-;seed. I raise an early and very prolific corn, 
any kind, but most readily by such as the sheep Proaches the finest grades, like the diamond for! which is invariably ripe enough to cut the first 

refer, especially if they are not accustomed to ¢Very additional carat, while the expense ofjten days in September. 
|mMaintaining the sheep remains nearly the same. I am satisiicd, from several year’s experience, 


ick he lc cavarthalen aeciain thor nulehar at theve — ea — iemanaeuehel to: Seah Win gerard to” 
, a certs pegaes : i May, a 
substances are in themselves injurious, since ION SUMMER ee AND FALLOW ashe corn, gem land which ve be sod, I 
have known. sheep accustomed to them eat ». in per cent. on an average, an € crop Is 
their fill day after ie for months together with- [By J. Buer of Albany.) much less liable to be injured by drought. The 
out suffering any ill consequence. Any young! In the best improved districts of Great Bri-| planting should be as early as the season and soil 
green feed is more likely to be hurtful in this way tain, France, and America, summer fallows have} will admit. 
than dry fodder—but only when eaten in ex. been pretty much abandoned. It has been found} Failures, and great inconvenience and loss of- 
cess after long abstinence. If the approach of|that, : ten result trom the seed not vegetating, from its 
the swelling is observed by the shepherd in sea-| 1. They occasion the loss of one Crop. destruction by the wire worm and grub, and trom 
son, it may be prevented by violent friction of) 2. That they impoverish the soil, by exposing|the depredations committed upon the young 
the back and belly and driving the sheep rapid- it to the influence of a scorching midsummer’s|plants by birds and squirrels. As I have never 
ly. These remedies are assisted by a previous sun. pester in either of these respects, 1 will state 
ose of lime-water, which. should be repeated, 5. That they increase the expense of tillage.}my method of preparing the seed. I collect, in 
half an hour afterwards, taking care that the And, — first place, a quantity of the roots of the 
lime is good and not previously air-slacked. | 4. That they waste the vegetable and fertiliz-| black hellebore, or itch weed, which abounds in 
If the attack is so violent as to leave no time ing matter of the sod, which, by the cross plough- Swamps, grows with and resembles in its habits, 
for these remedies, an opening must be made in ings, is exposed to the exhausting influence of skunk’s cabbage, except that the leaves are nar- 
the paunch with the trochar and sheath—an ope- the sun and winds, ‘ rower, longer, and grow upon the seed stock: 
ration which cannot easily be described, but may Darwin says, that “though a summer fallow these I boil till I obtain a strong decoction, I 
exhibited without any difficulty to any person May be an advantage to a poor soil which has'then take out the roots, and add to the liquor 
unacquainted with it. nothing to lose, yet it must be injurious to a rich Salt petre in the proportion of four ounces to 
l omit to notice a great variety of other dis- one which has nothing to gain.” Itis only advo- three gallons, and put in my seed corn while the 
eases of sheep which I have had no opportunity cated, by late writers, as a means of destroying liquor is yet warm. Thirty-six hours is the 
ot attending to personally,—and also the whole weeds; and this can be done full as well by longest period it should be suffered to steep, as 
series of external injuries to which sheep are Crops which require to be hand-hoed, particular- the nitre may otherwise destroy the vegetating 
" Viable,—and in the treatment of which each man’s ly maize, the properties of which, as a cleansing principle of the grain. Asa further precaution, 
experience is his best guide. crop» are unknown in English husbandry, the liquor is again warmed, a gill of tar stirred 
rookline, 1824. or summer fallows, substitute F ALLOW CROPS. in, and the.seed again immersed init anew. Thus 
These may be muaize, frotatoes, beans, feas, or prepared, 1 have not lost twenty hills in four 
ae I Se — oats. Or, if the ground ¥ a clover ley, it re- sewage The germinating Aye ene bee 
quires neither fallow nor fallow crop. Plough fore the corn is planted, and unless the ground is 
: SAXONY SHEEP, in August or early in September, and oi wheat too wet to grow this crop, (and it never pays the 
The importation of sheep, selected from the ypon the sod, harrowing well in the direction of expense of culture, on soils that abound in 
fine flocks of Saxony, must be viewed with much the furrow. I will speak of the fallow crops se- Springs, or that are naturally wet and cold,) it 
gratification by those who feel an interest in the parately. wil continue to progress. The hellevore is 
prosperity of this country. It is but little more; 41. Indian Corn. If the soil is stiff, or the' poisonous, and though the ground may paruully 
than fifty years since the merino fiocks of Spain| sward stubborn, plough late in the fall, and har- extract the poison, neither birds nor squirrels 
were first introduced into Saxony. So rapid has;row in the spring, before you plant. If a sand will ever disturb a dozen hills, The tar im- 
been theirincrease since, that Saxony in addition or light loam, leave the grass to grow till near pregnates the seed, and protects it from tic 
to supplying her own manutactories, now furnishe planting time. In either case, the roller may be worms. The nitre and pilaster, with which lat- 
es much of the finest wool, manufactured in En-/ysed to advantage. It compresses the sod, ter the seed is mixed before planting, combine 
gland. No country possesses more tavourable|smothers the growth of grass, and prevents the their fertilizing properties to give vigour and 
climate or better pastures for sheep than the jeseape of the gasses evolved in the fermentation pomngee to the young plants, 


it. Green clover and lucerne haye, therefore, 
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A gentleman in Madison county, who is said 
to have raised the greatest crop of corn ever 
growed in the state, ascribes his success princi 
pally tothe circumstance ot his having put four 
bushels of seed on an acre, instead of six quarts, 
the usual quantity; and pulling up all but the 
requisite number of the most thrifty plants at 
the first dressing of the crop; and that no stalk 

rodaced less than three ears. I do not know 
that the facts have been correctly stated to me , 
but 1 confess they appear to be rational. We 
Scarcely ever notice a hil! of corn, without observ- 
ing a spear more vigorous than the rest, which 
maintains its ascendancy, and is always most proit- 
fic in its return. On the contrary those plants 
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red eye, is tobe preferred. They ripen early, 
and are very productive. I cultivated beans the 
last year, in three different ways, viz. in hills, in 
drills, and sowed broadcast. I need not describe 
the first, which is a wei! known'process. I hac 
an acre in drills, which was the best crop I] ever 
saw. My management was this: on an acre of 
light ground, where the clover had been frozen 
out the preceding winter, I spread eight loads of 
long manure, and immediately ploughed and har- 
rowed the ground. Drills or furrows were then 
made with alight plough, at the distance of two 
and a half feet, and the béans thrown along the 
furrows about the 25th May, by the hand, at the 


which are pale and sickly when young, seldom|rate of at least a bushel on the acre. I then 
produce much under the best care. My experi-|/guaged a double mould board plough, which was 
ence warrants me in the belief, that seer! taken] passed once between the rows, and was followed 
from a stock which has produced two or three|by a light one horse roller, which flattened the 
ears, is more prolific than seed from a stock/ridges. The crop wes twice cleaned of weeds, 
which has produced but one ear. by the hoe, but not earthed. The product was 

2. Potatoes, if intended as atallow crop, should more than forty-eight busheis, by actual mea- 
be planted early. If on sward, hills are more surement. The beans brought me one dollar the 
convenient than drills, The dung should be un- bushel last fall. The third experiment was 
rotted, and spread previous to ploughing. If likewise upon a piece of ground where the clo- 
dunged in the hill, the manure is apt to generate ver had been killed. It was ploughed about the 
too much heat, to encourage a too luxuriant first of June, the seed sown like peas, upon the 
growth of tops, to protract the ripening of the first furrow, and harrowed in. The drought 
crop, and to render it watery and ill flavoured. kept them back, but about 65 rods of ground, on 
It is a mistaken notion that the best potatoes, which the experiment was made, gave a product 
grow in a warm dry soil. Ireland and Nova of twelve and a half bushels. The crop was 
Scotia produce the best inthe world, The cli- too ripe when it was harvested, and as it was cut 
mate in both is comparatively cold, and very with a scythe, I estimated that at about two and 
damp. I have planted them ona clover ley, by a half bushels were left upon the ground. No 





dropping the seed six inches apart, in every 
fourth furrow, long manure being first drawn off 
the land with a rake into the furrow. The ground 
was afterwards rolled—and harrowed as the 
plants were breaking ground. One rloughing 
and a slight earthing with the hoe completed 
the process of cultivation. The produce was 
more than 400 bushels per acre. Land ploughed 
deep the preceding fall, would, I have no doubt, 


inder this plan of culture, with manure produce 


i larger crop, Potatoes, generally, may be dug 


letween the 15th and 30th September; and the, 


giound is quickly prepared for crop; which 


bea 
of jood quality for the table, but which come to 
matrity in eight to ten weeks from planting. 
‘Thee promise to be valuable for a fallow crop. 
A pactice has been recommended to me, to 
prevet the deterioration of this crop, a misfor- 
tune Which seems to follow planting, successive- 
ly, setdraised upon the same farm. Two years’ 
experence has tended to satisfy me of its utility. 
The reommendation is, to select seed of a good 
size, tovyt off and throw away a slice from the 
seed enGand to cut the residue into two, three, 
or four Ptces, according to the remaining num- 


|interfere, to turn the furrow slice six inches 


slpuld not be put in after the first week in Octo-|S0W the oats or peas—the seed. falls naturally 
I have procured a kind which are not onty | full into the cavities between the ridges—then 


130 bushels, might, if cut in the milk, give two 


labour was bestowed upon them from the time 
|they were sown till they were harvested. 
| 4and 5. Peas and Oats, are both a pretty sure 


‘crop upon asod, The ground should be plough- 


,ed in the fall, and the seed harrowed in as early 
as possible. A neat way of putting in either of 


— 





the soil in good tilth. The China bean, with a} ON. THE DEEP SEEDING OF WHEAT 


AND OTHER GRAIN, 

There is no branch of science less generally 
cultivated, than that of the physiology of ve- 
getation ; hence it follows, that there is no branch 
of the industry of man, more frequently foiled, than 
that of agriculture; freyuencly to his annoyance 
from observations too vague, and a defect of ele- 
mentary knowledge, the agricuiturist conceives, 
by accident, certain crude aud indigest notions, 
which in due time, by a few corroboratives, be- 
come settled dogmas, with a generai currency, 
in defiance of nhysical and mathematical truths. 

An instance of this delusive obscuration, oc- 
curs, inthe very general notion of deep-seeding ; 
in regard to wheat in particular, it is believed, 
that deep-seeding places it out of the reach of 
frost, fly, and other disasters incident to that va- 
luable staple: whereas, on the contrary itis de- 
monstrable, that by means of what is termed 
deep-seeding, the vigour of the plant is impaired, 
and it falls a more easy prey to the fly, frost, or 
toany other adverse incident. 

The God of nature has, in this, as in other ca- 
ses, prescribed laws immutable, which the pre- 
sumption of man shall not violate with impunity ; 
his skill and judgment may apply these laws to 
his numerous purposes of profit and enjoyment, 
but when from inattention or design, his efforts 
are in hostility with them, his calculations and 
his hopes will inevitably prove fallacious. 

Whether by a species of instinct, orto whate- 
ver unknown principle we may please to refer it, 
we need not inquire; it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose, to know, and all the respectable writers on 
vegetable physiology bear witness to the fact, 
that every plant has its natural and respective 
depth of root, or point below the surface of the 








earth, at which it will best vegetate and prosper ; 





these crops is, where stones and roots do not, 


| broad, and six deep, and lay it in an angle of 45 de- 
grees upon the preceding slice. A field thus 
ploughed, presents a continuity of ridges, five 
inches high, and six inches slope, each way. 


harrow with alight seed harrow, across the fur 
rows. The inequalities are thus reduced, the 
grass upon the edge of the furrow slice perfectly 
smothered, the seed covered with fine earth, and 
it comes up with the regularity of a drilled crop. 
The trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, recommend oats as the best crop upon an 
inverted sward, and as the first of a six years’ 
rotation; and they recommend that it be cut in 
the milk for fodder. An acre which would yield 


to three tous of fodder. In this way, they are 





ber of eys, Its utility is based upon the suppo 
sition, and] may say the fact, that where seve- | 
ral socks Row close together, the vegetable will 
be of a dithutive size ; and that the discarded 
slice, which \as from three to six eyes, may be 
correctly COMsred to the tips and butts of an 
ear of seed CO\, which are rejected as useless, 
because they hoduce invariably sickly plants. 
The best potatOoj] is one which is cool, moist, 
and light, such aS; afforded by swamps abound- 
ing in vegetable Ayyion, and well drained. The 
seed should not be \anted so deep, nor the plants 
earthed so high, a%y exclude the salutary influ 
ence of air and lig\; but frequent stirrings of 
the ground, with the lough or cultivator, are 
higi:ly beneficial. 

3. Beans may be cuhyated in drills or in hills. 
They are a valuable C\) ; and with good care 


unquestionably the most profitable; and when 
intended to be cut green, five or six bushels 
should be sown on an acre. 

As a general rule, peas and oats constitute the 
best fallow crop, upon cold stiff soils, particular- 
dy if the ground is not manured. Upon loams 
and sands, beans, and, with manure, maize and 
potatoes, are preferable as fallow crops. 


ee ED (| KE ne 


FROM THE CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE. 


The following communication is thankfully re- 
ceived, in as much as we fully believe that a 
free interchange ot opinion upon questions vi 
agriculture, is highly calculated to strengther 
that important pillar of individual, as well as 


a grain of wheat as well as others has its plume, 
which inclines to the air, its radicle which de- 
scends into the earth, and a connecting fibrous 
substance between the two, which is called the 
caudex; this caudex of perennial plants is ob- 
served to be buried deeply in the ground, but 
that. of annuals is found near the surface, when 
planted by the hand of nature, and if accident or 
design shall place it deeper, the caudex is neces- 
sarily elongated by so many additional efforts of 
the plant, to bring'the plume or leaf bud to the 
vegetating distance, or to that point nearer the 
surface, which nature, by her laws, had affixed 
for it, and from which by an easy effort the 
leaf may be developed to its destined elements 
this unnatural effort, or rather, this self-exertion, 
to obey its laws, and preserve its life is found to 
weaken, and occasionally to destroy the central 
stem arising from the primitive bud, and to pro. 
mote a lateral growth of weak and sickly stems 
which, by good culture anda fowerful soil may 
frossibly produce a multiplied crop; but in orili- 
nary land and culture, the consequence must ob- 
viously be fatal ; for, as the celebrated Tull has 
justly remarked, by the destruction of the first 
stem, the ears of the lateral or second growth 
have not time to ripen, and thence become light, 
in respect to the size and primpptee of the grain, 
and the stems weak, and liable to fall down; 
which too, he says, is apt to occur when the 
crops are grazed ; in this case, the same cause, ‘he 
destruction of the central bud produ esa .mified 
second growth of inferior vigour: and Dr. Dir- 
winin his valuable treatise of Phytologia con- 
firms the doctrine, ‘* whatever tends to weaken 
or destroy the first stem, will prove injurious, 
uniess the crop be too duxuriant orfoo forward,” 
: circumstance which it is not my design, at the 
present to provide against, but rather to promote 

From this view of the subject it may be infer. 








are as profitable aS @ \eat crop. They leave 
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national wealth and happiness —diz, 
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Ved, that the weaker the soil, the more shallow 
Should be the seeding, and that rich lands only 
may sustain and raise to perfection, the multi- 
plied starvling progeny of deep buried grain 
which I have no hesitation to assert. 

It may be objected that as deep seeding multi- 
plies the branches, so it may be used, even in 
poor lands, for economy in seed; but it will be 
held in view, that though by deep-seeding, thin- 
/y, you may grow as many stems, as by shallow- 
seeding Aeavily, yet upon the principles laid 
down, the stems wiil be of secondary and sickly 
growth, and ina soil of moderate powers, will 
disappoint a most moderate and meagre hope. 

From the same principles is necessarily dedu- 
ced the fallacy of grazing wheat, with sheep 
and other stock; a practice lately obtaining a 
very general currency, with a view to destroy 
the fly ; whereby, an uncertain evil is anticipa 
ted and perhaps not averted by a practice, which 
must upon known and established principles, 
generally ensure a diminution of the crop. 

I have been induced, Messrs. Editors, to make 
the above remarks not with a view to appear be- 
fore the public, in the garb of an outre costume, 
er affected singularity, but because I hold it to be 
my duty as an agricultural member of the com- 
munity, to eradicate what I conceive to be a pre- 
valent and pernicious practice, and to substitute 
therefor, a theory and practice, which in my 
thorough conviction, is both true and useful. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your’s respectfully, 
JOS. E. MUSE. 


Cambridge, April 2, 1824. a 
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A COMMON GATE FOR A FARM 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Dear S1r,— ; 

I send you above, a plan of a very simple, 
though, in my humble opinion, a very good Gate 
for a common Farmer.—It scarcely needs an ex- 
planation, as it is of sosimple a construction that 
a bare inspection of the figure will be sufficient 
at once to understand it. 

The main improvement in this gate over many 
others of similar construction, is a piece of tim- 
ber or lathe, reaching from the foot of the front 
piece of the gate, to near the top of the hind 
piece; and this hind piece is made to reach 
much higher than is common, so as about to equal 
in length, the top or bottom piece of the gate; 
and thus the grand and universal failure of all 
large gates, (to swag) is remedied ; for you will 
observe by the plan, that the fore end cannot pos- 
sibly swag or sink without pulling the top of the 

hind piece along with it, and it is a very easy 
matter so to confine this as not to move an inch : 





gates can be easily constructed by any common 
farmer who has any use at all of tools. 


The pieces which compose the frame of the 
gate, should be about three inches, by two and a 
half—and the cross pieces and supporter (as it 
might be called) about two and a half inches 
wide, by one and a half or two inches thick— 
the pieces composing the frame of the gate are 


ning in the opposite direction, are let into the 
frame and then nailed; the cross pieces are 
simply nailed on. The gate posts are two Lo- 
cust posts united at bottom by a sill, which is 
partly buried in the ground, in a small bowl-like 
hole, made in this sill—the bottom end of one 
side of the gate turns, as on a hinge, whilst the 
upper end of the same piece is confined by sim- 
ply a hickory or white oak band, which goes 
through the gate post and is there made fast. 
This gate may be latched in any way that may 
suit the contrivance of the maker. This plan of 
a gate is taken from some gates which are in use 
in my neighbourhood, being first adopted by one 
farmer—he was soon followed by all his neigh- 
bours; but so slow are we in discovering and 
adopting new improvements, however useful and 
simple their construction, that I believe in many 
parts of my own county, this plan of a gate is 
not known. It you think it is worthy of inser- 
ree in your valuable paper, you are welcome to 
O sO, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN F. CARUTHERS. 

Rockbridge County, Virginia. 

‘Che true principles of gate-hanging have been 
explained in this Journal vol. 1, page 182. The 
plan above described, secures no doubt the advan 
tages there stated—but as the upper and lower 


morticed together, the supporter and piece run-| 





until they will again need a renewal by the same 
process, 

Respectfully yours, Cc. 
Aew Jersey, Juty 15, 1824. 


6a 
PRESERVATION OF POTATO APPLES, 
Wye Mill, July 12th, 1834. 

Sir,—-My countryman at St. Michaels, seems 
ignorant of the means of preserving the potato 
apple, from frost and rot.—Should you to whom 
he locks for information, not be acquainted with 
any thing more efficacious than the following, 
please through the medium of your agricultural 
paper to make it known to him.—Prescription 
as follows: let him make a strong pickle or 
brine of salt and water, and immerse his apples 
therein, and satfer them to remain for 24 hours, 
then remove them and put them into a sufficient 
quantity of strong vinegar sufficiently spiced with 
red pepper, and keep them suspended in the 
chimney during the freezing months; the forego- 
ing is an infallible method, Another method 
not so complex ; let the apple when ripe, be spiit 
and exposed to the sun, or in the snade in dry 
weather, till it becomes sufficiently dry, then in- 
close it ina linen or other bag suspended ina 
warm place, till wanted tor sowing. 
I am, sir, respectfully, 


SENEX, 
-To Ma. J. S, SKINNER. 
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CANALS. 


The following particulars, respecting canals in 
England and France, will be found of some inte- 
rest, particularly the fact that our own state will 
soon contain as many miles of completed internal 





pivots of the gate have a perpendicular relation 
toeach other, how is the falling to of the gate 
regulated ?—dit. Am. Far. 
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HOW TO GET 
NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Sir,—1 feel much pleasure in answering the in- 
quiries Mr. Pursley, in your No, 16, having re 
peatedly renewed my stock of potatoes by new 
varieties, obtained in the following manner. 
When the vines are done growing an: are turn- 
ing brown, the seed is ripe—then take the balls 
and string them with a large needle and strong 
thread, hang them up in a dry place, where they 
will gradually dry and mature, without danger of 
injury from frost. In the month of April soak 
the balls for several hours in water, then squeeze 
them to separate the seed from the pulp; when 
washed and dried they are fit for sowing in rows, 
in a bed well prepared in the garden—they will 
sprout ina fortnight—they must be attended to 
like other vegetables—when about two inches 
high they may be thinned and transplanted into 
rows, about three or four inches apart ; as they 
increase in size they should be hilled. In the 
Autumn many of them will be of the size of a 
walnut, and from that to a pea. In the follow- 
ing spring they should be planted in hills, placing 
the large ones together—they will in the second 
season attain to their full size, and will exhibit 
several varieties of form, and may be then select- 
ed to suit the judgment of the cultivator. 1 
would prefer gathering the balis from potatoes 
of a kind. The first crops from seed thus 
obtained will be very preductive, an will con 





you will also discern trom the figure that these 


tinue so for many years, gradually deteriorating, 


navigation as the latter extensive and highly po- 
pulous Kingdom. The extract is from the last 
number of the Port Folio.—{.V. York paper.) 
tt appears from M. Huerne’s work that the 
number of canals in the Un'ted Kingdoms is on 
hundred and three, of which ninety-seven af 
formed in England alone, not including those pf 
which the length does not exceed tive miles; We 
in Scotland, and only one in Ireland. The ttal 
extent of these canals for the three kingdons is 
25824 miles: i. ¢. 2471 miles of English caals, 
1493 miles in Scotland, and 614 miles in the 
Dublin and Shannon canal. The sum expaded 
in these constructions is estimated at mor than 
£30,000,000 sterling ; and in some cases, ne ori- 
ginal shares have risen in a few years tofifteen, 
and even twenty times their original vai. In 
the lines of these canals, forty-eight subyrrane- 
ous passages occur, che entire length of yhich is 
not known; but forty of them whose legths are 
stated, give a total developement of 57,51 yards, 
or more than thirty two miles. It is déerving of 
remark, that, of the total length of «¢ English 
canal, (2471 miles) more thay 1409M)les com- 
municate with the grand navigableine between 
London and Liverpool ; the lengtlPf this alone 
being 264 miles; and it is connect 19 its course 
with forty-five others, of which/he united ex- 
tent equals 1150 miles. 
In speaking of the iron rail-@ys, the author 
states, on the authority of a sport, dated I7th 
August, 1817, of the proceed#§$ Of a society for 
the projection of a canal bety¥en Newcastle and 
Carlisle, that at that time, jthe neighbourhood 
of Newcastle, and within g8pace of twenty-one 
miles in length and twelvé® breadth, 225 miles 
of iron rail-way were copTuctcd above ground, 
and an equal length un/T ground; making the 
aimost incredible tota)f 450 miles in length, 
within a space ef less 48 Binety miles of super- 
fickes, j ’ 
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Such is the present state of the English naviga- 
ble canals: not a yard of which existed before the 
year 1755. ‘Till that time, the idea of canals was 
ridiculed as superfluous and absurd, in a country 
like England ; enjoying as it was said, favourable 
lines of coast, and provided with numerous navi- 
gable rivers. It is well known that the Duke of 
Bridgewater, by opposing himself to the prevail- 
ing opinions and prejudices of his country, first de- 
monstrated the practicability and importance of 
such works; and to effect his purpose, on coming 
of age, he limited himself to a personal expendi 

ture of £400 per annum ; applying the remain. 
der of his revenue to the construction of the first 
canal, bearing his name, and which forms an im- 

erishable monument of his genius and patriot 

ism. This work, completed in 1759, proved the 
practicability and advantage of the system, and 
laid the foundation of all that has since been ef- 
fected in it, so highly to the interest, the conveni- 
ence, and the reputation of the country. 

Of navigable canals in France, the number is 
very inconsiderable, there being only six of the 
first order, and about twenty of inferior dimen- 
sions. These six are, the canal of Briare, com- 
pleted in 1642; that of Languedoc, in 1680: that 
of Orleans, that of Lorgan, finished in 1723; the 
Canal du Centre, in 1791; and that of St. Quentin, 
1816: the total length of which amounts only to 
591,000 metres, or 378 English miles. The se 
condary canals have a total length of 250 miles, 
making thus together only 628 miles of navigable 
canals, in a territory containing 26,700 square 
French leagues ; being quadruple the surface of 
England, and with a population nearly three times 
as great. 
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A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Nottingham Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter, commencing on the first Mon 
day in April, eighteen hundred and twenty-four, 
nd ending on the first Monday in July, in the 
year of eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
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pony of this ‘om Total. 
Number in- 
spected. 7 1 W 
Number de- 
livered. 41 | | 41 
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THOMAS BADEN, Inspector. 


TREASURY OFrFicE, ANNAPOLIS, July 10, 1824, 
True Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr W.S. Mad. 











Faditorial Correspondence. 
— Albany, 10th July, 1824. 





Sir, 

I send you a specimen of the celebrated White 
Flint Wheat, which flourishes in some of the 
ewestern counties of this State. A considerable 
quantity of it has been brought to this city for 
sale, by Mr. Elias Manchester, a respectable 
farmer of Scipio, Cayuga county—and I shall see 
that a bushel is reserved for you. 

This wheat has been mentioned in your paper, 
and has been favourably noticed by the Agricul- 
Society of the Valley of Virginia. It wasknown 
in Cayuga county in 1815, and was brought there 
from New Jersey. Mr. Watnus’ wheat was not 
sent there until 1818—both may have proceeded 
from Spain, and may probably have a common 
origin. 

The qualities of this wheat, as represented to 
me, are pre-eminently good, and I have no doubt 
f the correctness of the following statement. 


AMERICAN FARMER. _ 








A less quantity of seed is necessary for sowing, 
as the original stalk spreads more. It yields 
whiter, more, and better flour. It does not re- 
quire so much soil as other wheat, and takes a 
greater growth ; although like all other cerealia, 
it flourishes in proportion to the richness of the 
soil. 

It produces five bushels an acre more than any 
other wheat, cateris paribus. Since its adoption 
in Cayuga, it has never been known to suffer 
mildew, and it is not so much exposed to winter 
hulling as other wheat in general. 

But its most distinguished good quality is its 
being invulnerable to the Hessian Fly. This is 
ascribed to the stalk, which is much smaller in 
the channel, and as thick again as the stalks of 
wheat in general. 

Our most experienced millers and merchants 
speak of this wheat as superior to any other. 

I send you a small specimen of Salt made at 
Salina, in this state. 

Extract of a letter dated Talbot County, 17th 
July, 1824, 

The average crop of straw is quite, or nearly 
equal to, our usual average, but there is a very 
general complaint of scab—and in some situa- 
tions also, both rust and mildew.—The wheat is 
observed to shatter much less than usual, from 
the handlings and operations of inning; and 
there is no more certain test that it will not yield 
well. The quality of the grain is also inferior to 
the samples of last season. 

Ata meeting of the Board on Thursday last, 
the report of a committee to which had been re- 
ferred certain resolutions, deemed extremely 
important to the interest of agriculture, parti- 
cularly this section of our county, was received 
and adopted unanimously, and ordered ‘to be pre- 
pared for publication. 

We are determined to make one more effort to 
rouse the strong and useful, but sleeping, energies 
of our brother farmers. 

Extract of a letter dated Taburg, (N. Y.) 4th 
July. 

**We have had an unusually cool Spring and 
Summer thusfar ; our corn (one of the great staples 
of this county, and in the next, Madison, the 
“ Plus Ultra” over all who have raised this article) 
isbackward. English grain and grass shows well ; 
and the moist weather we have had, will, on the 
whole, be an advantage to this section of the 
country, by recruiting our grass lands, nearly run 
out by the remarkable dry seasons the four 
vears past ; in fact, since the Great Eclipse, and 
spots on the sun, this region of country has been 
blessed with fine seasons and much abuncance, 
with a market at our doors, owing to the en- 
crease of population in this wooded country, by 
the constant ingress of settlers, on small farms of 
50 to 100 acres, 

By the by, let me ask you what your corres- 
atest has done with his Eclipse of the 27th ult. 

e has disappointed me in accounting for our 
cool weather ; vol. 5, p. 53.—This, with the invisi- 
ble spots on the sun, would have settled all mat- 
ters.—I do not see that you have got a model of 
a true Yankey scraper for the road—and then our 
system of taxation in this State, is the secret of 
our roads being as good as they are, ard so 
extensive. 

6th July, 1824, 
Mr. EpiTor, 
In looking over Buchanan’s Travels through a 
part of India, I observed that he speaks of the 
Ragy (or Cynosums Corocatus) of the Botanists, 
as being next in importance to the rice crop—as 
the introduction of this plant might be advantage- 
ous to the interests of southern agriculture, you 
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ould confer a favour by requesting of your bota- 
.cal friends, to give a complete account of. it 5 
‘ould you procure any seed they would be ac- 
‘eptable to the members of the South Carolina 
Agricultural Society. 
Your obedient servant. 
A SOUTH CAROLINIAN, 


BOTTLING CIDER. 
70 the Editor of the New England Farmer. 
Sir,—As the time approaches when those whe 
bottle cider must be taking some precaution to 
preserve their bottles from bursting, I take the 
liberty to suggest to your country readers a 
method, new, cheap and effectual, for preserv- 
ing both cider and bottles through the heat of 
summer. In swamps, springy and cold, great 
quantities of moss are found, which may be ea- 
sily gathered. With this cover your bottles, set 
on the ground in the northerly part of the 
cellar, and with a water-pot drench the moss 
with cold water once a week, or once perhaps 
in a fortnight will be sufficient. This I have 
found from several years’ experience, a perfect 
security for the bottles, and much less trouble 
than anv other method I have tried or heard of. 
It answers all the purposes of burying them in 
sand ; is less work, and leaves the bottles much 
cleaner. Moss is easily obtained in the coun- 
try, from low, cold lands, and when wet retains 
moisture long. One covering will answer twa 
or threé years.* 
Your’s respectfully, 
WILKES ALLEN. 
Chelmsford, June 1, 1824. 


————S 





* In this concern, the Editor of the American 
Farmer has been unfortunate.—He has lost in for- 
mer years a great proportion of his cider, though 
buried in sand in the northern part of a cool cel- 
lar, and kept moist—and this year he had pre- 
sented to him by Doctor M‘Culloh, a barrel of 
the dest cider he ever tasted, and buried it in 
sait.—Out of eleven dozen, about eight were lost 
by bursting. —L£dit, dm. Far. 
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7o the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Sir,—In August last, I inoculated some Pear 
trees with buds of a large winter pear, obtained 
from the Williams farm in Chelsea; and now 
I observe fruit of good size, on several of the 
shoots, which are wholly the growth of this 
season. I should like to be informed how such 
slips of dame Nature are accounted for. 
A BROOKLINE FARMER, 


~———~<emm () ~ommae——— —— 


TO AGRICULTURISTS. 
A SILVER PITCHER, to cost one hundred dol- 
lars, bearing suitable devices and the name of 
the person who shall obtain the premium, will be 
given by the Merchants of Blakely, for the best 
wagon load of Cotton, of not less than six bales, 
each weighing three hundred and twenty-five lbs, 
or upwards, which shall be delivered here on or 
before the 20th Decembernext. On that day the 
premium will be awarded for the best Cotton in 
the best order The premium cotton to he ship- 
ped as such, either to Liverpool, or toa northern 
manufacturer—at the option of the planter. 
The committee of award, to consist of the five 
following persons: 
William Chase, Thomas Strang, Samuel St. 
John, Jr. Russell Stebbins, and John Stocking, Jr, 
Blakely Reporter, 


- a Q) <———— 
We areinformed by a gentleman, that on the 





farm of Jesse Bennet, Esq. residing in Baltimore 
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county, near the Ivy Factory, that ninety-nine 
full ears of rye were produced by a single grain, 
which our informant counted himself. This ve- 


gctable phenomenon grows on the lower side of|he called Sergeant Pascal, and said, “Grenadier, 


an embankment, made on the side of a hill to 


supply the lands with water. Several grains of|tinel will cry ‘Quivive/’ You must not reply, 


rye are found onthe side of this embankment, 
which produce from seventy to eighty blades, 
each abounding with ears, but none so many as 
the one we have just mentioned.—Zalt, Chron, 
Do ee 
From the Boston Centinel. 
To THE ButrerR Maxers In New EnGuanp. 

The writer of this note could tell a long story 
about butter, having been 45 years in the trade, 
but he will make it very short. 

Make your butter of sweet cream—work out 
all the butter-milk ; put no more salt to it than 
will make it palatable, for salt has no good effect 
as to keeping butter sweet ;it is working out all 
the butter milk, and excluding the air from it 
that will accomplish the very desirable object. 

Pack your butter in handsome tight kegs 
which will contain 20 or 25 lbs.; soak the kegs 
well in a strong pickle, and then tar them ; pack 
the butter solid—not in layers as is too often the 
case. This method of packing butter gives you 


author mentions the instance ofthe brave General 
Chevert, at the siege of Prague. At the moment 
of placing the first ladderto mount to tlre assault, 


by that ladder you will mount the first ; the sen- 


but continue to advance. He will demand a se- 
cond and a third time, and then he will five ; he 
will miss you—you will kill him, and I shall be 
there to support you.” The grenadier felt in- 
spired by the spirit of the oracle, and all succeed- 
ed as had been foretold. 

When Kleber was in Egypt, he sustained du- 
ring five hours, with only two thousand men, the 
united efforts of twenty thousand. He was near- 
ly surrounded, was wounded, and had only a nar- 
irow defile by which to escape in this extremity. 
He called to him a chief de 6ataillon, named Che- 
vardin, for whom he had a particular regard.— 
|“Take (said he to him) a company of grena- 
\diers ; stop the enemy at the savine, you will be 
killed, but you will save your comrades.”—‘Yes, 
jmy General,’ replied Chevarcit. He gave his 
|watch and his pocket-book to his servant, exe- 
‘cuted the order, and his death, in fact, arrested 
ithe enemy, and saved the French. There is 





July 23, 1824, 
sci [July 824- 


Rye, $2 a $2 75—Corn Meal, per. barrei, $2— 
Wheat, white, $1 to $1 10—Ditto Red, 95 cts.— 
Corn, 38 to 40 cts—Do. white, 38 cts—Rye, per 
bus. 41 cts--Oats, 25 cts.--B. E. Peas, none--White 
Beans, none—Whiskey, 28 cts—Apple Brandy, 
35 cts— Peach do, $1.--Herrings, No. 1, §2 124— 
No. 2, $1 874—-Ditto Old, No. 1, $1 50-— 
Ditto ditto No. 2, $1 25 Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, out of sea- 
son—Linseed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of 
season—Flax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel 
Timothy, Do. out of season—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 10 cts.—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15 50—Ditto Prime, $12— 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 9 cts—Bacon, 
6 a 7 cts.—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.— 
Feathers, 35 cts. 








Tobacco very dull, except for fine quality: 
which is selling at high prices.—Very little 
brought to market for inspection, and the prices 
generally, same as last report. 








The Wefrigerator, 
OR PORTABLE ICE HOUSE. 


— 








‘something grand in the judgment of Kleber on 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE.—The subscriber re- 


a double chance for sale; for being equally handy ithe character of Chevardin ; and on the side of spectfully acquaints the public that he has on 
for home use, if it does not sell in the market, it Chevardin, what a capacity for self-devotion! hand a complete assortment of the most i nprov- 
gan be inspected, and will be in order for expor- What ascendancy in the one, what submission in ed Refrigerators, Good housewives only can cal- 
tation. But when your butter comes to market the other! itis the heroism of Leonidas that dar- culate the many useful and ecouomical purposes 


in tubs, barrels, boxes, &c. it can be sold only'ed to command, and the devotion of Decius pro- to which this contrivance may be applied. 
for home use, for butter cannot be exported ex-| 


cept in kegs, 


At the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, in Egypt, Buo- 


duced by a simple word of coufidence. 


Che 
improvemeats | nave lately made, have so far 
perfected the Refrigerator that it may now be 


he custom of selling butter in lumps to the naparte had three aides-du-camp, or otlicers, kill- fully relied upon for keeping butter, milk, meat, 
traders is a very bad ane; every family should ed in advancing with his orders to the same point. eggs, fruit, wines and liquors of every kind, or 


first fill a keg, no matter if it does not contain 


It was necessary to send a fourth. He had no 


any other article of household consumption, per- 


more than twelve pounds, then sell it to the tra- officers near him but Eugene Beauharnais and fectly cool, fresa and pure. All the above named 


der ; but the other method is ruinous. 
er ) ee 
HAYTI. 

This island is delightfully situated, abounding 
with all the necessaries and even the iuxuries of 
life. It presents to the eye the most romantic 
and beautiful scenery, and while its verdant moun- 
tains recal to our minds what we have read of 
ancient Gilboa, Zabor, Lebanon, Carmel, and 
Sion, its fertile vallies present us with the rich 
luxariance of the vallies of the Israelitish Ca- 
naan. 

The staple productions are coffee, rice, to- 
bacco, indigo, and Indian corn. 
abound with the best of mahogany, logwood, and 
fustic ; and the pastures are literally covered 
with flocks and herds. : 

A yoke of well made oxen, measuring six feet 


six inches, may be purchased for 17 or $18 ; a} 


handsome cow and calf, for $7; and swine and 
poultry at the same rate. I'he markets are sup- 
plied with a plenty of fresh and salt water fish— 
oysters, lobsters, and turtles. A turtle weighing 
80 or 90 lbs. may be purchased for $2. Through 
the months of June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber, I resided upon the Island, and during this 
time which is considered the hottest part of the 
year, and the most unhealthy to strangers, I en- 
joyed as good health as at any period of my life. 

The Haytiens have made great progress in the 
mechanical arts, which receive liberal encourage- 
ment. Gold-smiths, silver-smiths, black-smiths, 
tailors, boot-makers, painters, cabinet-makers, 
coopers, tanners, curriers, house-carpenters, ship- 
carpenters, turners, wheel-wrights, tin-workers, 
sugar-manufacturers, and distillers, would find 
constant and profitable employment. 


2S 


MILITARY ANECDOTES. 
A new Military work has been published in 


The forests 


Lavalette ; he calied tie latter, and without be- 
jing overheard by the former, said to him, “Z 
\faut y aller; je ne veux fas y envoyer cet enfant 
\et le faire tuer si jeune ; sa mére me a confie ; 
vous, vous savez ce qguec’est que la vie.” Lava- 
lette set off, and contrary to every expectation, 
returned safe and sound. 
—5Q “Ss 
CAUTION TO SINGLE LADIES. 
BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 

Ne’er wed with hopes of managing a fool, 
Lest you be wounded by a blunt-edg’d tool, 
United to a simpleton, you’ll find, 
Folly is obstinate, as weil as blind. 
Some married men, but so so, as to sense, 
Assume high airs to show their consequence. 
I’veseen full many a stupid, lordly lout, 
With scarcely wit enough to walk about,j 
Shew desperate valorin domestic war, 
To prove he’s not the fool he’s taken for. 
Since courage is indicative of merit, 
His fire-side skirmishes display his spirit ; 
And china, crash’d beneath his churlish cane, 
Evinces power as well as right of reign ; 
And thus makes plain, by dint of brutal force, 


The tiger fawas and crouches'like a spaniel! 
Pockets all insults, sneaks away from strife, 
At home—let’s loose his tury on his wite ! 

The tyrant thus engrafted on the brute, 
The product is most execrable fruit. 


——— 
G _——— 


_ PES FABUS, 


BALTIMORE, Fripay, JuLy 23, 1824, 














Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 





Paris. in the chapter on military eloquence, the 


The poet 466’d, who said “a man’s no horse.” 
Abroad he dares not treat the meanest man ill, pondent—Un ‘the manufactucing of Straw and Grass Bon- 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE— careful- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 


Flour, Howard St., $5 374 wagon price—Do. 
Susqgaehannah, none—Deo. Wharf $5 124—Do. 


articles may be preserved in these machines as 
long as desirable, perfectly sweet, clean and free 
from taint. The Refrigerator may be deposited 
in the cellar, in the garret or in any part of the 
house. It does not require to be replenisned with 
ice more than once ia two days, and it is attend- 
ed with another advantage—complete security 
against every species of vermia, to which it is to- 
tally inaccessible, and in winter it will keep any 
article trom freezing that may be deposited in 
it. 

Also, another great convenience for the dairy, 
—The NEW INVENTED BUTTER BOX, 
which has been proved to be the best contrivance 
for transporting fresh butter to market from any 
distance by land or water, ever thought of. These 
butter boxes are se constructed, that any quanti- 
ty of butter may be brought to market perfectly 
hard, and inthe best condition, and without inju- 
ry tothe form of the prints, withontthe use of 
ice, in the hottest season. D. RICHARDSON, 
East Street, nearly ofifiosite Rev.yMr. Nevins’ 
Church. 
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AGRICULTURE, 


LETTER No. 2—FrroM A CORRESPONDENT ON 
HIS ROAD TO SARATOGA. 


Dated Philadelfthia, 21st July, 1824. 





Sir, 

i took leave of you at French Town, promising 
that if 1 should meet with any thing worthy of 
remark in the course of my hurried movements 
to the North, you should hear from me again. 

In crossing from the Chesapeake to the Dela- 
ware, you are pursued by the same unpleasant 
reflections which spring from a view of the coun- 
try southward of Baltimore. You observe, with 
a few creditable exceptions, the same general 
want of improvement, the same inattention to or- 
chards, to domestic animals, to gardens, and to 
other things, which contribute so essentially to 
the comfort of those farmers, who know in what 
true comfort consists. It is vain, however, to re- 
pine at a state of things resulting, necessarily, 
from sparse population, and the low price of lands; 
the abundance of the necessaries ot life, and the 
ease with which ¢hese are procured, without the 
aid of extraordinary skill, or industry :—stil] every 
lover of his country would fain see it so improved 
and embellished, on the great thoroughfares at 
least, as that it should not impress the mind of 
the observing traveller, with unfavourable opi- 
piows in regard to its natural fertility and the 
habits of its cultivators. 

We arrived at New Castle at 4 past two, when 
without stopping a moment, we embarked with 
Capt. Jenkins, a polite man, somewhat reserved, 
but perfectly master of his business ; you feel as- 
sured that whilst with him, as far as you can re- 
ly on a knowledge and sense of propriety, and 
the exercise of good judgment, you will be ex- 
empt trom, both uncivil treatment, and from 
danger—and you must remember that mention is 
made of the nature and accommodations of pub- 
lick vehicies and establishments; and of the con 
duct of those who own and manage them ; be- 
cause, after all, it is on these, that the comfort ot 
travellers chiefly depends; and theretore, to give 
particular information in regard to them, is to 
render a fiublick service. 

New Castle has been recently visited by an 
extensive conflagration, but by*the benevolent 
contributions of other citizens, and the spirit of 
her own, she has risen, more than Phenix like 
from her ashes; the houses burned, have been re 
built, others have been added, and the town im- 
proved, in appearance at least. 

We arrived in Philadelphia, 125 miles, in thir- 
teen hours— being mvre than 94 miles per hour— 
whole expense $7, at which none can reasonably 
complain. 

As I have not seen half of them, you must ex- 
euse me from attempting to describe the public 
institutions of this flat, right-angular city. They 
are very numerous, and being many of them al- 
most coeval with its existence, do great honour 
to their illustrious founders, Penn and the immor- 
tal FRANKLIN, whose 





quiet memory climbs to heaven, 

«+ Calming the lightning which he thence hath riven.” 

The institutions especially dedicated to Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts, are worthy of all praise, 
but how vain would be an attempt, even to enu- 
merate them all, as I write, currente calamo may 
be imagined, when you are told, that “ Philadel- 
phia in 1824” is now in the press of those en- 
lightened and enterprizing booksellers, Messrs. 
Carey & Lea, which will make a darge volume ! 

Ot the many uwsezu/ establishments that would, 
I think, attract your particular regard and admi- 
ration, I have time only to glance at two. The 
Vv Obs v.— i Ye 


“ FRANKLIN INsTITWTEK” and the “ Fark Mount 
WatTER Works.” 

The former is an association of practical and 
scientific men, lately organized, whose views have 
relation to, and whose patronage embraces, ob- 
jects connected with, the best and most substan- 
tial pursuits of society; as you may judge by 
their constitution and list of premiums—which 
they offer for distribution, and which I send you 
herewith—such of these as are placed within the 
reach of mechanicks and artizens beyond the 
limits of the state, you may perhaps think it ex- 
pedient to publish ;* and even their constitution 





*List or Premiums to be awarded by the Frank- 
lin Institute at their first exhibition to be held 
in October, 1824. 

1. Zo the maker of the best cast steel who have 
manufactured the same in any state of the Union, 
a specimen of at least 10/bs. in bars of one half inch 
sguare or smaller—the quantity of steel and neat- 
ness of the bars, will be considered in estimating 
its merit.—A silver medal. 

2. Zo the maker of the best blistered steel ma- 
nufactured in the Union. A specimen of at least 
an hundred founds must be made, no firemium 
will be awarded unless the steel will beara fair 


comparison with that imported, and be capable of 


receiving a fine edge.—A silver medal. 

4, 10 the maker of the best smvoth or bastard 
flat files, of the best cast steel, not less than 12 
inches long. One dozen of files to be exhibited.— 
A silver medal. 

5. 10 the maker of the best rough fiat files of 
common steel, no less than 12 inches long. One 
dozen of files to be exhibited.—A bronze medal. 

N. B. Zhe same person cannot obtain the pre- 
mium on No.4 & 5, quality of steel in each will 
be considered, 

6. Zo the pfrerson who shall discover the best 
hrocess of refining cofiper, specimen of the refined 
metal must be exhibited; not less than 50lbs. 
weight, and the process repeated before a commit- 
tee of the institution if required.—A silver medal. 

9. To the manufacturer of the best specimen of 
cast iron pifies, made in the United States. Zhe 
nines not to be less than 100 feet of 1 inch calibre, 
in joints of at least 4 feet long, joined by screwing 
into each other or united as effectually by some 
other mode.—A silver medal. 

10. 70 the frerson who shall manufacture the 
best crucibles of earthen ware, or other cheaft ma- 
terial suitable for brass founders. The crucibles 
must be made to endure as high a heat as those 
made of block lead, and to stand at least 7 heats 
in a brass founders pyurnace. The crucibles to be 
capfiable of holding at least 10ibs. of metal. One 
dozen crucibles to be exhibited.—A silver medal. 

11, 12, 13. Zo the manufacturer of the best 
hottery of red, white and china ware from Ame- 
rican materials for each —A bronzed medal. 

14 Zo the maker of the best smiths’ anvil, steel 
faced, not weighing less than 70lbs—A silver 
medal. 

16. Zo the maker of the best flint glass, free 
from veins and fit for the use of ofiticians, as dense 
and transfiarent as the best now in use; six sfeci- 
mens to be fprroduced 3 of an inch thick and not less 
than six inches wide.—A silver medal. 

17. Zo the manufacturer of the best friiece of 
broad cl.th, not less than 5 yards to be exhibited. 
A silver medal. 

18. Zo the manufacturer of the best friece of 
satin—A silver medal. 

19. Zo the manufacturer of the best prair of 
cotton blankets.—<A silver medal. 

20. To best friece of cotton goods, from United 
States’ shun yarn, of numbers not under sixty— 
A silver medal. 

21. Lo the manufacturer of the best piece of 








may be deemed worthy of being recorded when 
you have room for it, to serve as a precedent fo: 
similar associations. 

I went, as is now the custom for strangers, to 
see the grand arrangements at Fair Moun'r, 
whereby this immense city, with her 100,000 in- 
habitants, is supplied with fresh and wholesome 
water, and never was I so much gratified with a 
view of any artificial works. The combination 
of perfect simplicity of design, with immense 
power of action, and the natural association of 
them, in the “‘ minds eye,” with the incalculable 
blessings which they daily pour, over a popula- 
tion so numerous and so condensed, excites the 
most agreeable emotions: and prompt a ready 
homage to the GENIUS OF PHILOSOPHY, which 
presides over this magnificent enterprize, teach- 
ing how a cultivated intellect, studious of her 
laws, and skilled in the combination of her prin- 
ciples, may overcome natural obstacles, and, 
turning the elements from their accustomed chan- 
nels, may wicld them at pleasure, to multiply 
our comforts, to diversify our pleasures, and to 
prolong, and bless, existence itself, 

‘Heretofore the City of Philadelphia has deriv- 
ed a limited supply of water at great expense, by 
the use of steam power; and the present great 
water works which are found to be far more eco- 
nomical, were commenced in 1819, by Captain 
Ariel Cooley, under an appropriation of 350,000 
dollars, by the city authorities. He contracted 
to erect the dams, the lock and the canal, the head 
arches and the race, and to make the excavation 
of the race from a solid rock for the sum of 
$150,000, and died when he had nearly complet- 
ed this everlasting monument to his memory. 

The whole length of the fall of water, over 
the dam is twelve hundred and four feet, the 
mound dam, two hundred and seventy feet, the 
head arches, one hundred and four feet, making 
the whole dam, about sixteen hundred feet, and 
‘backing the water up the river, to the distance of 
\six miles. The water power thus created as ap- 
‘pears by a report of the committee, is calculated 
to be equal to raise into the reservoir, by eight 
wheeis and pumps upwards of ten millions of gal- 
‘lons fer day ! 

_ On the west side of the river a canal of about 
1000 feet long, preserves the communication be- 
‘tween the upper and lower side of the dam ; the 
forcing pumps and forebay chambers are arched 
with brick, and are perfectly secure from the in- 
iclemency of the weather—those now in use are 
;warmed in winter season by means of two large 
iron stoves, heated to great advantage and econo- 
imy with Schuylkill and Lehigh coal. For the pre- 








jnegro cloth, not less 100 yards. The quantity and 
friece will be taken into consideration—A silver 
medal. 

22. Zo the maker of a dozen of the best kid or 
sheep skin gloves from leather dressed in the 
United States. The gloves to be made in Pennsyl- 
vania.—A silver medal. 

28. To the inventor of the best machines for 
making wrought nails—A silver medal. 

29. Lo the author of the best treatise (whether 
in manuscripfit or firinted ) on the construction of 
water wheels. In appreciating the merits of this 
work regard will be had to firocuring the greatest 
effect with the water employed. It is important 
|also that the style should be intelligible to common 
workmen.—<A silver medal. 
| 30. Zo the author of the best diseertation ( whe 
ther printed or manuscript ) explaining the causes 
of accidents in steam boilers, and the means of 
avoiding them. The divsertution must contain 
more information than is now before the frublic ; 
it must be founded upfion experiments, and written 








” a style miclligible to all men.—A silver medal. 
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sent there are only three wheels erected. Th: jchemist, who gave new lustre tothe whole sci- 


first is 15 feet in diameter—15 feet long, an 
works under one foot head and 7 feet fall—th: 
was put in operation in July 1822, and raises 1} 
million of gallons to the reservoir in 24 hours 
with a stroke of the pump of 44 feet, a diamete? 
of sixteen inches, and the wheel making eleve! 
and a half revolutions in a minute. The secon:! 
wheel is 15 feet long and 16 diameter—works un- 
der one foot head and seven and a half feet fall, 
makes 13 revolutions in a minute with a four and 
half stroke of the pump, and raises 1 1-3 millions 
of gallons in 24 hours. The third wheel is the 
same size asthe second, works under the same 
head and fall, makes 13 revolutions in a minute 
with a 5 feet stroke of the pump, and raises 13 
million of gallons in 24 hours. It is not doubted 
that the second wheel can be made toraise an 
equal quantity, thus making the whole supply up- 
wards of four millions of gallons from these three 
wheels in 24 hours. 





nee, turned his mind to this, its darkest, but 
nost important application. I conceive it will be 
loing a service to society to aid the diffusion of 
the light springing from the invaluable research- 
es of Sir H. Davy, by inserting the following short 
abstract from his Agricultural Chemistry. 

The pores in the fibres of the roots of plants 
are so small, that itis with difficulty they can be 
discovered by the microscope ; it is not therefore 
probable, that solid substances can pass into 
them from the soil. He tried an experiment on 
this subject ; some impalpable powdcred charcoal, 
procured by washing gunpowder, and dissipating 
the sulphur by heat, was placed in a phial con- 
taining pure water, in which a plant of nepper- 
mint was growing: the roots of the plant were 
pretty generally in contact with the charcoal.— 
The experiment was made in the beginning of 
May 1805 ; the growth of the plant was very vi- 
gorous during a fortnight, when it was taken out 
of the phial ; the roots were cut through in dif- 


fibre. The circumstances necessary for the pu- 


trefaction of animal substances, are similar to 
those required for the fermentation of vegeta- 
ble substances ; a temperature above the freezing 
point, the presence of water, and the presence of 
oxygen, at least in the first stage of the process. 

To prevent manures from decomposing, they 
should be preserved dry, defended from the con- 
tact of air, and kept as cool as possible. 

All green succulent plants contain saccharine 
or mucilaginous matter, with woody fibre, and 
readily ferment. They cannot therefore, if in- 
tended for manure, be used too soon after their 
death. 

Rafie cake, which is used with great success as 
a manure, contains a large quantity of mucilage, 
some albuminous matter, and a small quantity of 
oil. This manure should be used recent, and 
kept as dry as possible before it is applied. It 
forms an excellent dressing for turnip crops ; and 
is most economically applied by being thrown into 
the soil at the same time with the seed. Who- 


The pumps are placed horizontally and are!°© 
worked by a crank on the water wheel, attached | ferent parts ; but no carbonaceous matter ay d 
to a pitman, connected with the piston, at the | be discovered in them, nor were the smallest fi- 
end of the slides. They are fed under a natural, >rils blackened by charcoal, though this must 
head of water from the forebays of the water have been the case had the charcoal been absorb- 
wheel, and are calculated for a 6 feet stroke.— | ed ina solid form. . 
They are double forcing pumps, and are connect-| No substance ismorenecessary to plants than 
ed, each of them, to an iron main of sixteen in-|Carbonaceous matter ; and if this cannot be intro- 

’ : | . wa - . “— . 
ches diameter, which is carried along the bottom duced into the organs of plants except in a state 
of the race to the rock at the foot of Fair Mount, Of solution, there is every reason to suppose, that 
and thence up the bank into the reservoir. At other substances less essential will be in the same 
the end of the pipe is a stop cock which is closed ©@5¢- j ; 
for any purpose when necessary. The shortest of _ He found, by some experiments made in 1804, 
these mains is 284 feet long. The reservoir next that plants introduced into strong fresh solutions 
the bank is 139 by 316 feet, 12 feet deep and con-|Of sugar, mucilage, tanning principle, jelly, and 
tains 3 millions of gallons, connected by two) other substances, died ; but that plants lived in 
pipes of 20 inches diameter with the old reservoir|the same solutions after they had fermented.— 
which contains four millions of gallons. At that time, he supposed that fermentation was 

All the water being raised into the reservoirs, "ecessary to prepare the food of plants; but he 


one hundred and two feet above low tide, and six-|afterwards found, that the deleterious effect of 


ty-six feet above the highest ground in the city. |the recent vegetable solutions, was owing to their 
The whole cost of the works so far, including | being too concentrated ; in consequence of which 


ever wishes to see this practice in its highest de- 
gree of perfection, should attend Mr. Coke’s an- 
nual sheep shearing, at Holkham. 

Sea-weeds, consisting of different species of 
fuci, algz, and confervz, are much used as a ma- 
nure on the sea coasts of Britain and Ireland.— 
This manure is transient in its effects, and does 
not last for more than a single crop, which is easi- 
ly accounted for from the large quantity of water, 
or the elements of water, it contains. It decays 
without producing heat when exposed to the at- 
mosphere, and seems, as it were, to melt down 
and dissolve away. He has seen large heaps 
entirely destroyed in less than two years, nothing 
remaining but a little black fibrous matter. 

The best farmers in the west of England use it 
as fresh as it can be procured ; and the practical 
results of this mode of applying it are exactly con- 
formable to the theory of its operation. 

When straw is made to ferment, it becomes a 
more manageable wanure; but there is likewise, 





150,000 dollars paid for mill seats, amount to)the vegetable organs were probably clogged with|on the whole, a great loss of nutritive matter.— 


426.330 dollars Som matter, and the transpiration by the leaves 
. ‘ 


The committee close their report, by remark- prevented. In the beginning of June, in the next 
ing, justly, that the uses and importance of this yea, he used solutions of oes same sess 
water it is impossible sufficiently to value ; neither, but so much diluted, that t aoe wae a pega ly 
can you, by any thing short of actual inspection | One two hundredth part of solid vege table o1 amt: 
be fully impressed with the simple grandeur of| mal matter in the solutions. Plants of mint grew 
this noble enterprise. 

With such reservoirs, ready to pour their floods) that of the astringent matter. He watered some 
through a thousand sluices over every part of the | Spots of grass in a garden with the different solu- 
City, it will be easy hereafter to arrest the most} tons separately, anda spot with common water ; 
alarming conflagrations. the grass watered with solutions of jelly, sugar, 

With such resources and an army to ply them, and mucilage, grew most vigorously ; and that 
even the flames of Moscow, “ sublimest of vo}.| watered with the solution of the tanning principle 
eanoes,” might have been quenched, anu the po-|grew betterthan that watered with common water. 
litical world would have presented a far different | Vegetable and animal substances deposited in 


aspect, giving no occasion to the immortal poet ‘the soil, asis shewn by universal experience, are 
to say of a congenial spirit consumed during the process of vegetation ; and 


\Ijuxuriantly in all these solutions; but least so in 





. Oe ay they can only nourish the plant by affording solid 
Sse weave she, the madera, mightior fer, matters capable of being dissolved by water, or ga- 
seous substances capable of being absorbed by the 
fluids in the leaves of vegetables ; but such parts of 
them as are rendered gaseous, and that pass intothe 
atmosphere, must produce a comparatively small 
effect, for gases soon become diffused through 
the mass of the surrounding air. ‘The great ob- 
ject in the application of manure, should be to 
make it afford as much soluble matter as possible 
tothe roots of the plant ; and that in a slow and 
gradual manner, so that it may be entirely con. 
sumed in forming itssap and organized parts. 

Whenever manures consist principally of mat 

ter soluble in water, it is evident that their fer- 
mentation or putrefaction should be prevented as 
much as possible; and the only cases in which 
these processes canbe useful, are when the ma- 


Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his car: 

The new Sesostris, whose unharnessed! kings 

Freed from the bit, believe themselves with wings, 

And spurn the dust o’er which they crawled of late, 
Chained to the chariot of the chieftain’s state ? 

Yes! where is he, the Champion arid the Child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild ? 

‘Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones— 
Whose table, earth—whose dice were human bones ”’ 


>) a 


MANURES. 

Animal and vegetable matters introduced into 
the soil, to accelerate vegetation, and increase 
the production of crops. They have been used 
since the earliest periods of agriculture, But the 
manner in which manures act, the best modes 
of apnlying them, and their relative value and 





durability, were little understood till the great 





nure consists principally of vegetable or animal, 


‘More manure is perhaps supplied fora single 
crop ; but the land is less improved than it 
iwould be, supposing the whole of the vegetable 
matter could be finely divided and mixed with the 
soil. 

Lord Meadowbank states, that one part of dung 
is sufficient to bring three or four parts of peat 
into a state in which it is fitted to be applied to 
land ; but of course the quantity must vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the dung and of the peat. 
In cases in which some living vegetables are mix- 
ed with the peat, the fermentation will be more 
readily effected. 

Manures, from animal substances, in general, 
require no chemical preparation to fit them for 
the soil. The great object of the farmer is to 
blend them with the earthy constituents in a pro- 
per state of division, and to prevent their too ra- 
pid degomposition. 

Fish forms a powerful manure, in whatever 
state it is applied ; but it cannot be ploughed in 
too fresh, though the quantity should be limited. 
Mr Young records an experiment, in which her} 
rings spread over a field, and ploughed in for 
wheat, produced so rank a crop, that it was en- 
tirely laid before harvest. 

Bones are much used as a manure in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. After being broken, and 
boiled for grease, they are sold to the farmer.— 
The more divided they are, the more powerful 
are their effects. The expense of grinding them 
in a mill would probably be repaid by the increase 
ot their fertilizing powers; and inthe state of 
powder they might be used in the drill husband- 
ry, and delivered with the seed in the same man- 
ner as rape-cake, 
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During the putrefaction of urine, the greatest 

art of the soluble animal matter that it contains 
is destroyed ; it should consequently be used as 
fresh as possible ; but if not mixed with solid 
matter, it should be diluted with water, as when 
pure it contains too large a quantity of animal 
matter to form a proper fluid nourishment for 
absorption by the roots of plants. 

Putrid urine abounds in ammoniacal salts ; and 
though less active than fresh urine, is a very 
powerful manure. 

Amongst excrementitious solid substances used 
as manures, one of the most powerful is the dung 
of dirds that feed on animal tood, particularly the 
dung of sea birds. The guano, which is used to 
a great extent in South America, and which is 
the manure that fertilizes the sterile plains of 
Peru, is a production of this kind. 

It contains a fourth part of its weight of uric 
acid, partly saturated with ammonia, and partly 
with pot ash ; some phosphoric acid combined with 
the bases, and likewise with lime. Small quanti- 
ties of sulphate and muriate of pot ash, a little 
fatty matter,and some quartzose sand. 

Aight-svil, it is well known, is a very powerful 
manure, and very liable to decompose. 

The disagreeable smell of night-soil may be 
destroyed by mixing it with quick lime; and if 
exposed to the atmosphere in thin layers strew- 
ed over with quicklime in fine weather, it speedi- 
ly dries, is easily pulverized, and in this state 
may be used in the same manner as rape-cake, 
and delivered into the turrow with the seed. 

The Chinese, who have more practical know- 
ledge of the use and application of manure than 
any other people existing, mix their night soil 
with one-third of its weight of a fat marle, make 
it into cakes, and dry it by exposure to the sun. 
These cakes, we are informed vy the French 
missionaries, have no disagreeable smell, and 
form acommon article of commerce of the em- 
pire. 

After night-soil, figeons’ dung comes next, in 
order as to fertilizing power. 

It the pure dung of cattle is to be used as ma- 
nure, like the other species of dung which have 
been mentioned, there seems no reason why it 
should be made to ferment exceptin the soil ; or 
if suffered to ferment, it should be only in a very 
slight degree. The grass in the neighbourhood | 
orvecently vouled durg is always coarse and dark- 
green : some persons have attrmbuted this to a 
noxious quality in unfermenting dung; but it seems 
tobe rather the result of an excess of food fur- 
nished to the plants. 

A slight incipient fermentation is undoubtedly 
of use in the dunghill ; for by means of it a dis- 
position is brought on in the woody fibre to decay 





and dissolve, when it is carried to the land, or 


ploughed into the soil ; and woody fibre is always 
in great excess in the refuse of the farm. 
Too great adegree of fermentation is, however, 


at any time to heat strongly, it should be turned 
over, and cooled by exposure to air. 

Ifa thermometer plunged into the dung does 
not rise to above 100 degrees of Fahr. there is lit- 
tle danger of much aériform matter flying off. If 
the temperature is higher, the dung should be im- 
mediately spread abroad. ot 

When a piece of paper moistened in muriatic 
acid, held over the steams arising from a dunghill, 
gives dense fumes, itis acertain test that the de- 
composition is going too far, for this indicates that 
volatile alkali is disengaged. 

When dung is to be preserved for any time, the 
situation in which it is kept is of importance, It 
should, if possible, be defended fromthe sun, To 
preserve it under sheds would be of great use ; or 
to make the site of a dunghill on the north side 
of a wall. 

Soot, which is principally formed from the com- 
bustion of pit-coal, or coal generally, contains 
likewise substances derived from animal matters. 
This is avery powerful manure. 

It is well fitted to be used in the dry state, 
thrown into the ground with the seed, and re- 
quires no preparation. Lime should never be ap- 
plied with animal manures, unless they are too 
rich, or tor the purpose of preventing noxious 
effluvia. It is injurious when mixed with any 
common dung, and tends to render the extractive 
matter insoluble. 

“The doctrine of the proper application of 
manures from organized substances,” says this 
eloquent writer, ‘ offers an illustration of an im- 
portant part of the economy of nature, and of the 
happy order in which it is arranged. 

“The death and decay of animal substances 
tend to resolve organized forms into chemical con- 
stituents ; and the pernicious effluvia disengaged 
in the process, seem to point vut the propriety of 
burying them in the soil, where they are fitted to 
become the food of vegetables. 
tion and putrefaction of organized substances in the 
free atmosphere, are noxious processes ; beneath 


the surface of the ground they are salutary operas | 


tions. In this case the food of plants is prepared 
whereit can be used; and that which would of- 


j be dried as much as possible. If the dung is found {the relation of it should be accompanied with 


the names of those, who by observation are ac- 
quainted with its correctness, 

The gentlemen that witnessed this curious oc- 
currence were, ‘Thomas Kell, George Williams, 
Cumberland D. Williams, and W. F. Redding, 
Esquires. ‘The udder of this heifer is about the 
size as that of a very ordinary three year old 
cow, just after having her first calf, 

The entire quantity of milk extracted at four 
successive experiments that I witnessed, would 
not, it is supposed, exceed a gill and a half.— 
These experiments were not urged farther, nor 
with any other motive than to establish the fact 
herein alleged. This circumstance which has 
appeared to me so singular, if not familiar with 
some of your readers, may at least not be new, 
To such I would address the enquiry—whether 
would it be best to abstain wholly from milking 
this animal, or occasionally relicve nature of this 
premature and unnatural sup/ iy 2? The servant 
who has had charge of her, states that some 
days before a visit paid to Mr. latterson’s Devon 
bull, (being on the 12th inst.) lic discovered the 
peculiarity to which | have drawn yeur atten- 
tion. The udder (which always has been of a 
preternatural size) for some months has become 
so enlarged, that it induced me to fear that ny 
plan of rearing a fiure Devon from her, had been 
itrustrated by the officiousness of some little va- 
gabond libertine. To guard against such an event 
jcontrary to my own judgment, I resolved not to 
ileave the matter to hazard, and the occurrences 
of the 12th, furnish satisfactory proof that nothing 
had happened to disconcert my plans. Having 
introduced “Ruby” to your notice, I will state 
the plan adopted in rearing her, has varied from 
the course usually pursued—the size, shape, ge- 
neral appearance, and the facility with which 
she was winterec—and here state that she was in 
house. The dangers of the spring afforded 








I'he fermenta-:satisfactory proof that the further we recede 


‘trom the old, the nearer we approach the right 
|way to rear calves. 

Immediately upon my obtaining possession of 
‘this calf (then six weeks old) she was weaned, 
and during the whole of the last summer, con- 


fend the senses and injure the health, if exposed, is fined in a dark stable—at first supplied with fresh 
converted by gradual processes into forms of beau- milk; in a few days succeeded by milk, clover- 
ty and of usefulness ; the fetid gas is rendered a tea, oil-cake, jelly and bran mixed. The pro- 


lconstituent of the aroma of the flower, and what portions of the three last ingredients increasing, 


might be poison, becomes nourishment to animals and diminishing the former as she became ha- 
and to man.”—Ure’s Dict. Chemistry. bituated to them. Subsequently as the warm 
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Baltimore, July 21st, 1824, 
DEAR Sir, 
Yesterday was exhibited “an effect without a 
cause,” a phenomenon so extraordinary, that it 
is thought worthy of being recorded in your re- 





weather advanced, it became difficult to preserve 
this preparation sweet, a portion of these were 
suspended, and her fare for the residue of the 
lyear was skimmed milk, with a portion of bran, 
idry clover hay of the preceding year’s curing, 
lgiven frequently in small quantities; on this she 
‘soon fed with the same avidity as at any time 
during the winter. She was never permitted to 
have access to any green food, any further than 


very prejudicial to the composite manure in the|gister. The fact to which I allude is this :—a to ascertain whether it would be acceptable, and 
dunghill ; it is better that there should be no fer-) Aeifer sixteen months old now gives milk that has found that she placed a decided preference on 


mentation at all before the manure is used, than 
that it should be carried too far, 

Within the last seven years Mr. Coke has en- 
tirely given up the system formerly adopted on 
his farm, of applying termented dung; and he has 
found, that his crops have been since as good as 
they ever were, and that his manure goes nearly 
twice as far. 

In cases when farm-yard dung cannot be imme- 
diately applied to crops, the destructive fermen- 
tation of it should be prevented very carefully. 

The surface shoule be defended as much as 
possible trom the oxygen of the atmosphere ; a 
compact marle, or a tenacious clay, offers the best 
protection against the air; and betore the dung is 
covered over, or, as it were, sealed up, it should 


never had acalf—uor any acquaintance with a bull 
frrevious to Monday the 12th inst. 
that exhibits this sfort of nature is a full bred 
Devon. The same that you, in company with 
General Iredell, of North Carolina, saw a few 
weeks since; and was purchased with the mother, 
an imported Devon, the 13th of May, 1823; then 
represented (and no doubt accurately) to have 
been calved the March preceding. The pecu- 
liarity just related was considered so singular and 
incredible, that I resolved to have the fact sup- 
ported by additional testimony, and for this pur- 
pose several «ntlemen were invited to see that, 
there was no delusion, As the circumstance ip-; 
troduced by our notice is an exception to general 





The subject} 


and received rules in such cases, it is best thatjthe use of green food. 


the cured hay. 

The first intimation as to the propriety of this 
course, was from a communication of Mr. Pome- 
roy, near Boston, published some years since in 
“the American Farmer.” The reasoning that 
it contained, well satisfied me of its propriety, 
and contrary to general advice it was adopted. 
I subsequently found that the leading features of 
Mr. Pomeroy’s plan was such as were approved 
and practised by perhaps the most judicious far- 
mer and experimentalist of Baltimore count, —is 
it necessary to say that I allude to Henry Thomp- 
son, Esq.—The present year this heifer has been 
permitted to range in a luxuriant pasture; of 
course is the first time she has been inculzed in 
Can this unsolluted sup> 
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ply of milk be imputed to her being carefully 
ept from green food, in the use of which there 
18 DOW no restraint ? 

I submit these facts to the curious and the 
tearned, for their digestion and solution. 

* And believe me tobe, 

Very respectfully your obt. servt. 
JOHN B. MORRIS. 


a (0 aa 
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Zaburg, July 18, 1824. 


nc 





Dear Sir, 

I perceive an “important discovery” by the 
Middleborough (I believe) boy, of milking cows 
by straws or tubes, is going the rounds, and as 1 
have tried the experiment on my cows to their 
injury, I think it my duty through your useful 

aper to say, that although I succeeded in draw- 
ing off their milk, with perfect ease, and without 
any apparent pain, yet I found on the day follow- 
ing, that inflammation had taken place in their 
ucders, the milk was clotted, unfit to use, and 
the quantity diminished one half; and although 
it is now ten days since I tried the experimert, 
they have not yet got over it, or come to their 
milk, 

‘l he weather has continued cool, and it is much 
feured our corn crop will fail. English grain and 
grass abundant. 

With respect, your obt. servt. 
JOSEPH BLOOMFIELD. 
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Brooke Grove, 7th mo. 24th, 1824. 
Dear FRIEND, 

I have seen in the last Farmer which has come 
to hand, the root of Hellebore recommended to 
destroy roaches. I believe it effectual, but think 
it necessary that those who use it should be cau- 
tioned to be careful that children, poultry, &c. 
be prevented from access to it, as it would be 
equally destructive to them. I have known one 
instance of 15 chickens being killed by picking 
up a few shreds of the rcot that remained after 
the roaches had fed on it. 


In haste and with respect, thy friend, 
ROGER BROOKE. 


THE TOKAY WINE. 


As but little isknown respecting the vineyards 
of Tokay, or the process by which the wine is 
made, the following particulars may not prove 
uninteresting — 

The county of Wemplen is formed by a chain 
of hills in front of the Carpathian Mountains. 
Among these hills are waters surrounded by 
lava. The famous vineyards of Tallia, Mada, 
Tolesma; Liska, and others, known by the name 
of Tokay, are situated inthis county. The wines 
of Tallia are preferred even to those of Tokay. 
In ordinary seasons the canton yields about 
240,000 cimers, (casks.) The Hungarians aie so 
proud of their wines, that they even grant them 
titles of nobility. They pretend that they are 
descended from the vines which the Romans 
planted in Illyria ; others maintain that they are 
the vires of Forma, celebrated by Horace. But 
it is needless to trace the grapes of Tokay to this 
high origin; for their real merit is indisputable. 

At Trentes, in 1552 the prelates of Italy were 
all boasting of the winesof their respective coun- 
tries. George Drascowich, Archbishop of To- 
loega, maintained that Hungary produced the 
best. At this the,prelate laughed. The Hun- 





all acknowledged its superiority ; and the Pope 
when he tasted it, loudly proclaimed its pre-emi- 
nerce over all the wine in the world. 
But the Tokay wine was not then made ac- 
cording t: the present method. It has been 
observed, that the grapes which contain most of 
the saccharine property, dry before the rest, 
and chrystalize, as it were, by the heat of the 
sun; but the least moisture spoils them. The 
vintagers therefore, gather the first ripe grapes, 
and after they have been carefully dried, extract 
from them an essence which tastes like honey, 
and in appearance resembles molasses. By mix 
ing this essence with the common wine of the 
Canton, the real Tokay wine is produced. Ot 
this wine there are two kinds; the Ausbruch, 
and the Masklass. The former contains twice 
as much of the essence asthe latter. The Hun 
garians assert that gold is found in the grapes ; 
but a naturalist has discovered that what they 
mistake for gold is the egg of a small insect, 
round which the sugar chrystalizes, and acquires 
a gold colour. ‘This does not, however, disprove 
the existence of gold in invisible particlesin certain 
vegetables, a fact which is evident from the ex- 
periments of Chaptal 

—ae 0S 
CELEBRATION AT FLUSHING, OF THE 


BIRTH-DAY OF LINN-©®US, 


By the New York branch of the Linnzean Society 
of Paris ; 24th May, 1824, as reported for the 
New York Statesman. 

Pursuant to previous arrangements, the second 
celebration of the birth day of Linnzus, by the 
New York Branch of the Linnzan Society of 
Paris, took place this day at the village of Flush- 
ing. At 8 o’clock in the morning, the President 
and members of the Society, accompanied by a 
numerous and respectable party of ladies and 
gentlemen, comprising much of the beauty, taste, 
and fashion of the city, embarked on board the 
new and elegant boat Linnzus. Among the dis 

tinguished strangers, who joined the party, were 
Mr. Worthington, late Governor of Ohio, the 
Swedish Consul, and Le Ray de Chaumont.— 
The Rev Mr. Penneveyre, Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
Rev. C. Jones, Rev. Mr. Brientnall, and several 
other clergymen of this city, were also present. 

The buat left the wharf, with her banners in- 
scribed with the name of Linnzus, waving in the 
wind, and to the tune of Clinton’s Grand Canal 
March, by a full and excellent band of music, 
who enlivened the passage up the sound with a 
number of national airs. We never witnessed a 
more serene and charming day. Skies, fields, 
woods, and waters, wore the brilliancy and mild 
ness of May, and were in fine keefiing with the 
smiling countenances and light hearts of the fes- 
tive throng. 

In about an hour and a half, the boat arrived 
at Flushing, and the party, debarking to the 
sound of music, proceeded to the spacious and 
airy hall at Peck’s Hotel, which was tastefully 
decorated with garlands and festoons, composed 
of the rarest and richest flowers of the season. 
At the last celebration, this apartment was in a 
rude condition ; but it is now completed, and fur- 
nished with all the appurtenances, to render it a 
neat and commodious assembly-room, which will 
accommodate several hundred persons. Here, at 
about ten o’clock, commenced the exercises of 
the day, which were opened with a concise and 
appropriate address, explanatory of the objects 
of the institution, and the nature of its celebra- 


other transactions it was, on motion of Mr. Clin- 
ton, unanimously resolved, that Mr. Elliott, a 
distinguished naturalist of South Carolina, Pro- 
fessor Silliman, of Yale College, and Dr. Hosack, 
of this city, be recommended as honorary mem- 
bers of the Parent Society at Paris; and that Dr. 
Joseph Bloodgood, of Flushing, and Dr. J. Van 
Rensselaer, of New York, be associated with the 
branch as resident members. 


The Secretary also read a note from Mr. Jef- 
ferson, dated the 17th instant, addressed to Doc- 
tors Mitchill and Pascalis, in hisown hand writ- 
ing, in which, after reciprocating their kind re- 
collections on the approach of the anniversary of 
the great Father of Natural History, he says in 
his happiest manner, and with great force and 
beauty :—“ It would certainly be a great enjoy- 
ment to be present and to participate with his 
worthy disciples of the society of New York, at 
their celebration of his birth: as that prospect, 
however, recedes from my view, another advances 
with steady and not distant stefis, that of meeting 
the great naturalist himself, and of assuring him 
in frerson of the veneration and affection with 
which his memory is cultivated here : in the mean 
time I must be contented with testifying to you 
my cordial concurrence in these sentiments, and 
to add those of my great respect and considera- 
tion for the society and for yourselves.” 


An extract of a letter was likewise read from 
Judge Davis of Boston, an honorary member, in 
which he regretted his inability to participate in 
the pleasures of the day, and in those exercises 
which have a tendency to promote the cultivation 
of natural science in our country, in its best form, 
chastened by a regard tothe precepts and exam- 
ple of the illustrious sage, whose birth-day was 
to be commemcrated by festive rites. Dr. Pasca- 
lis, President of the New York Branch, then gave 
a succinct account of the transactions of the pa- 
rent society, since the last anniversary, adding a 
few remarks on the importance of natural science. 
At the conclusion of the exercises in the hall, 
the company formed in procession, and moved 
to the Linnzan Garden, at the ertrance of which 
they were politely received and welcomed by 
the proprietors, the Messrs. Princes, who con- 
ducted them through walks, bordered with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers of every variety, and beneath 
triumphal arches hung with wreaths, to an ar- 
bour in the highest part of these extensive 
grounds. A temporary rostrum, sufficiently spa- 
cious to accommodate the members of the socie- 
ty, was erected expressly for the occasion. Here 
a variety of interesting exercises took place, in- 
terspersed with music from the band, stationed 
among the shrubbery of the garden. Dr. Akerly 
pronounced a brief, classical, and appropriate 
eulogy on Linnzus, a copy of which we shall en- 
deavour to publish hereatter. He was followed 
by Dr. Mitchill, who gave a botanical disquisition 
on the plants of the Alps, specimens of which 
were before him, accompanied with biographical 
sketches of Haller, and other eminent naturalists. 
Among the rare plants exhibited, was the Gre- 
cian Olive, as also specimens from the tomb of 
Virgil, and the Colisseum. The association of 
these plants, with the grandeur of Alpine scene- 
ry, anc with the classic ruins of Italy, rendered 
his remarks not only instructive and amusing, but 
in a high degree poetical. Dr. Akerly presented 
specimens of a variety of native plants, from this 
and other states, accompanied by an exposition 
of their botanical character. I. Clizbe, Esquire, 
read an ode, full of the inspiration of poetry, 





tions, by the Hon. De Witt Clinton, President of 
the day. 





pan Archbishop then ordered some of the 
allia-Mada wine to be presented to them. They 


the association, by which it appeared, that among 





written for the occasion by Mr. J. R. Sutermeister, 
‘of Kingston, Ulster county. A fine bust of Lin- 


The Secretary, Dr. Elijah Mead, then read !nzus, copied from a coin, by an artist of this city, 
extracts from the minutes of the last meeting of was crowned with a splendid chaplet of flowers, 


‘iby one of the young ladies, and a poetical chant, 
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composed for the ceremony of the coronation 
by another young lady of the company, was re- 
cited. 

After the exercises had closed, the party sepa- 
yated into groups, and amused themselves until 
the hour tor dinner; some in promenading 
through the alleys and alcoves of the garden, 
overshadowed by trees, and in one place by a 
beautiful copse of the magnolia grandiflora, in 
full bloom ; and others in walking about the vil- 
lage; and catching the rurai prospects, which at 
several points it presents, At three o’clock, the 
company, greatly augmented by the arrival of 
the second boat from the ‘city, and the whole 
amounting to the number of about five hundred 








After the President of the day had retired his|degrade the science by nominal and spurious (is- 
health was drunk with six cheers, and the band! coveries, and to darken it by barbarous nomencla- 


struck up the Grand Canal March. 

One of the company gave—*t Our guest, Tho- 
mas Worthington, the late Governor of the state 
of Ohio ;” which was echoed with applause. 

The health of the young lady, who crowned 
the bust of Linnzus, was drunk after she had re- 
tired, and acompliment to “ mine excellent host,” 
concluded the dinner. 

The festivities of the day were closed by a ball, 
which, we understand, was attended by a nume- 
rous and fashionable party, who amused them- 
selves with cotillions during the evening. No 
accident occurred to diminish the pleasures of the 


sat down to a dinner served up in handsome style,|celebration ; and every one, who is susceptible 
by Mr. Peck, in a spacious saloon, constructed /of deriving enjoyment from the charms of nature, 
purposely for the celebration, The Rev. Mr.|from rural scenery, from the treasures of science 
Kreintnall, of this city,after the guests were seat-;and literature, from taste and sentiment, from 
ed, invoked “ that all-gracious Being, whoclothes|the smiles of beauty, and the innocent recreations! 
the lilies of the field, and crowns the earth with!of the mind, must have returned highly gratified 
his goodness, to give his blessing, with the mani-| with this delightful excursion. 
festation of his bounty ; and when the flowers of 
life shall have faded, the day of festivity passed,| Substance of the remarks by Mr. Clinton, Presi-' 
and the shades of night set in, to grant an admit-| dent of the day, at the commencement of the ex- 
tance tothat Eden, with songs of everlasting joy | ercises. 
in the heart, where the flowers never wither,| It is perhaps proper, and it certainly cannot be 
anc to that table, which shall never be removed.” |deemed exceptionable, to introduce the proceed- 
Taste, pleasure, and festivity reigned at the con- |ings of this day by an exposition of the causes of 
vivial board, enlivened at intervals with favour-|its celebration. 
ite airs by the band. After the cloth wasre-| This day is the anniversary of the birth-day of 
moved, the following, among other sentiments Linnzus, one of those illustrious men who have 
wete drunk, accompanied by remarks from some enlightened the world) Natural Science, which 
of the gentlemen, which we could not distinctly comprises a description and investigation of all the 
hear: {material substances that exist, whether in an or- 
Bythe President of the day. The immortal ganic or inorganic shape, has, from the earliest 
meméry of Linnzus. ‘periods, engaged the attention, and employed the 
By br. Mitchill. The Ladies—the patronesses ‘faculties of philosophers. Some of the most 
of thearts and sciences, and governesses of the beautiful and sublime images and illustrations in 
men allthe world over. ‘holy writ, are derived from this source: and 
By Dr. Pascalis. Count De la Cepede, Presi-'Solomon who is pronounced to be wiser than all 
dent of \he Linnzan Society of Paris. men, spoke of “ trees from the cedar tree that is 
By Dr. Akerly. Thiebaut de Berneaud, per- in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
petual Secretary of the Parent Society. lout of the wall: He spake also of beasts and 
By Dr. Mead, Sec’y. Desfontaines—The dis- of fowls and of creeping things and of fishes.” 





|have now assembled ; and if any of the ceremo- 


tures. A third class has witha profound reve- 
rence for its great master, endeavoured to correct 
hus errors, to supply his deficiencies and to push 
ius discoveries and improvements to the utmost 
verge of practicability. The result of these va- 
rious enterprises of genius and science, has, upon 
the whole, been very propitious, but such great 
confusion has notwithstanding occurred, that 
another Linrzus is required to extricate the stu- 
dent and the enquirer from the perplexities 
which surround their walks, and bewilder their 
progress. 

Some of the most distinguished savans of France, 
sensible of these embarrassments and difficulties, 
and desirous of concentrating their powers in a 
common focus for the promotion of science, have 
established a Linnzan Society, of which the il- 
lustrious La Cepede is President. The name, 
which they have adopted, evinces their prefer 
ence forthe system of Linnzus. They have al- 
ready published interesting works, have sent en- 
lightened apostles into different parts of the globe, 
to communicate and to acquire information, and 
they have established scientific colonies in both 
hemispheres. The societv now convened, is a 
branch of the institution of Paris. Several dis- 
tinguished devotees of science now present, are 
members, and Mr. Jefferson is an honorary asso- 
ciate, and has taken a warm interest in its pros- 
perity. In orderthat due homage might be ren- 
dered to the memory of Linnzus; that the most 
animated incentives might be applied to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and that the road to the 
temple of natural science, might be adorned with 
the offerings of genius, brightened by the smiles 
of beauty, and cheered by the panegyrics of 
worth, the natal day of the Philosopher of Sweden, 
was selected fora grand celebration, which should 
unite innocent amusement and solid instruction, 
and produce impressions propitious to the pro- 
gress ofthe natural sciences. With thisview we 


nies of the day shall not be strictly in unison 





tinguished Naturalist, and late Vice-President of This enumeration embraces almost all the princi- 
the Parent lustitution ; may his fame be aslasting pal objects of natural History. The most emi 


as Atlas, Oh whose summit he delighted to bo- nent Naturalist of Greece was Aristotle, and of 


tanise. \ Rome Pliny. The works of the latter particu. 


with the prevailing taste of this country, let i! 
be understood that the ritual is prescribed by the 
‘parent institution. And, asthe objectisto please 
all, without offending any, it is hoped that our 


By Dr. To&rey. The memory of Muhlenburg, 
the America Linnzus. 

By Mr. Gah, the Swedish Consul. The Ame- 
rican guardiath of the memory of Linnzus ; equal- 
ly entitled to tle gratitude of his admiring coun- 
trymen, and to \e grateful estimation of the ci- 
vilized world. 

By the Vice- 
ticultural Societ 


psident of the New-York Hor- 
The interesting and beau- 
“tiful system of Yretable physiology, which 
owes its origin to\he penetration end wisdom 
of the sage of Up, whose birth-day we cele- 
brate. 
By Gov. Worthingtn, of Ohio. The state of 
New-York. 
By Gen. Mapes. O8sister State of Ohio late 
a forest, now a free 4 independent common- 
wealth, represented at\his festival by her late 
Governor, Thomas Wofington. 
By Dr. Brown. ‘The Rw. York Branch of the 
Linnzan Society of Pari 
plant.—May its growth exit to the world, that 
the soi] into which itis tr4planted, is not infe- 
rior to that which nourishe he parent stock. 
By John Low, Esq. uercus of New 
York—The froisonous ty _¥s attempted to 
wither its leaves, and the insid\), mo/e to under- 
mine its reots; but it will f\rish, rooted in 







the affectionsof all who respect tents and virtue. 
vy Dr. Ives. The memory 4 Renj. Barton, 
the father of American Medical Ryany, 





A scion of a luxuriant’ 


larly are a treasure of useful information, al-| proceedings will not in any respect be viewed as 
though disfigured by the interpolations of fiction, a frivolous display, or as ostentatious pageantry. 
After a long night of Gothic darkness, the rays) The votaries of science in all parts of the ci- 
of knowledge again gladdened the earth : an in- vilized world, are now crowning the tomb of Lin- 
quiring spirit went forth, and vast collections of nzus with the laurels of glory, and offering up 
useful information were made ; but they were for thanks tothe source of all light, for having de- 
a long time in a state of chaos and mingled with voted such a master spirit to the illumination ofa 
fable. The transcendent merits of Linnezus con benighted world. 
sist not only in enlarging the sphere of Natural The place which I now occupy, would be more 
Science, but in devising a system by which an ob- suitably filled by some who are present, who 
ject could be recognized from the description, and have made greater advances in science, and who 
in arranging all known substances, whether ani- have reflected honour on their country, by their 
mate or inanimate, in their appropriate classes, acquisitions and investigations. But I have been 
orders, genera, and species. From that period, induced to appear in it, not from any ambitious 
Natural History assumed its due rank in the asp’ration after distinction, or any idle devotion 
scale of usefulness and estimation ; discovery has|to show, but from the suggestion of my associ- 
.been heaped upon discovery; and every region ofjates, that it might be of service to the cause of 
the globe has been explored to augment the rich-|science: and such an intimation from a quarter 
es of science, and to increase the cabinets of ratu-|so respectable, I can never pass over with negiect, 
ralists. Many of the hours which I could spare from the 
ihe Systema Nature of Linnzus, like ali other|pursuits yof an active life, and from the studies 
|human works, is not without its imperfections ;}immediately connected with my public avoca- 
and he has been followed by three different de-|tions, have been devoted to natural science ; and 
|Scriptions of scientific men. One class was op-jthe enthusiasm which I cherish on this subject is 
posed to the system on the ground that it offer-j‘ustified and enhanced by every contempuative 
ed nothing worthy of approbation, and was either|view and every elaborate investigation. 
intrinsically erroneous or greatly inferior tothe; What aspacious field of inquiry appearsin view! 
old arrangements. Another class, allured by the} What a wide unbounded prospect lies before us! 
glory which surrounded him and desirous of es-| What ever-during honours must the various de- 
jtablishing equalif not superior claimstocelebrity, partments of Zoology prepare for the fortunate 
has gone onto multiply theories and systems, tojinvestigator ! The boundless regions of Botan) 
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will furnish on every exploration chaplets and 
garlands of glory. Researches into the minera! 
kingdom, will produce treasures of renown mor¢ 
valuable than the gold of Ophir or the diamonds 
of Golconda. The genius of philosophy has not 
yet penetrated the depths of geology—nor pro- 
ceeded far beyond the alphabet or the horn-book 
Theory has followed theorv, and speculation has 
supplanted speculation, The imagination has 
been consulted more than the judgment and the 
airy castles of hypothesis have dazzled the fancy 
without enlightening the understanding. After a 
vast accumulation of facts,and perhaps along afflux 
of time, some Bacgn or Linnzus will rise up and 
change it from romance into science. Chemistry 
sprang from the crucible of the alchemist, like 
Pallas, from the head of Jove; and even the er 
roneous movements of scientific investigation, 
will finally contribute, by a heaven-directed im- 
pulse, to the cause of useful knowledge. 

With these animating prospects, with these 





exalted inducements, let us proceed to the duties 


of the day, ever bearing in mind, that science is 

honour, and that knowledge is power—and that 

all their ways are ways of pleasantness, and all] 
their paths are peace. 

Abstract of the transactions of the Linnzan So- 
ciety of Paris, with remarks by Dr Pa&ralis, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—On a former anni- 

versary of the birth-day of the illustrious Linna- 


us, the celebration of which was graced by a 


respectable assemblage of our fellow citizens, 1] 


communicated in the name of the Linnzan Socie- 


ty of Paris, the urgent motives that impelled the 


learned of Europe to unite themselves, for the 


purpose of encouraging and promoting the study 
of the natural sciences. 
upheld and recommended to the world the system 


To this intent they have 





the plants recorded in Grecian literature ; and 
therefore in arranging them under their technical 
heads, he has affixed to each its own Hellenic 
denomination, such as it is given in ancient clas 

sical writers. M. D’Urville has also discovered 
in the Bosphorus more than forty species and 
varieties of hydrophytes, one fourth of which are 
new. ; 

Another achievement of the Linnzan Society 
in the firs€ year of its existence, is a complete 
and clear system of classification for the mosses. 
However humble that kind of vegetation may be 
deemed, however superfluous the attention be 

stowed on it may appear to an idle or superficia! 
spectator, it has nevertheless attracted the pa- 
tient and sedulous inquiry of Linnzus, Dillenius, 
Hedwig, Bridel, De Candolle, Scliwaegrichen, 
Micheli, Vaillant, Adamson, Hill, Meese, Schre 

ber, Haller, and many others, who by their in- 
vestigations graduaily rendered it evident toat 
mosses possessed a system of fructification simi 

lar to all other plants, as discovered by Linnzus 
t was left to Palissot de Beauvais to classify 
hem. In mentioning the name ot Beauvais, | 
cannot help remarking that by a singular coinci- 
dence, he like Piumier, Feuille, Magnol, Michaux, 
&ec. all celebrated botanists, though natives of 
Europe, perfected in this country their acquire- 
ments in their favourite science. As it is a satis- 
faction to trace where the footsteps have trod of 





the man of signal celebrity, 1 may mention that 
it was Keauvais who first arranged in scieatific 
order the Museum at Philadelphia in the year) 
1794, With the help of magyitying glasses, he! 
ascertained in the mosses, their roots, stems, fo. 
liage and organs of fructification, of which he 
has given no less than 700 magnified delineations. 
The organ of fructification called the cuf, exists 
in all mosses, and presents only five variations 
or characteristic differences ; consequently, five 


as it metamorphoses itself, it assumes polypous 
filaments endued with spontaneous and rapid 
motions in every direction from the right to the 
spiral line; when macerated for eight days in 
water, it resolves itself into a mass of globular 
animalcules ; and when submitted to chemical 
analysis, it gives water, mucus, a guminy sub- 
stance, a portion of greasy matter, and a small 
proportion ot carbonate and phosphate of lime, 
and muriate and sulphate of potass. The 7re- 
malla Nostoc, is accounted the link between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

1 hasten to mention another important essay 
relating to a new article of fodder tor sheep. 

Our colleague, the indefatigabie Thiebaut de 
Berneaud, some time since, discovered, through 
his familiar acquaintance with ancient classical 
authors, that many of them often adverted to a 
certain plant as peculiarly the best for the nou- 
rishment of that precious animal, so useful to man. 
Che Hebrews called it, achu, the Greeks, tifha, 
and the Latins, u/va falastris. Among those 
three nations, large flocks of sheep were consi- 
dered an invaluable treasure ; and they devoted 
to them great care, changing their pasturage with 
the seasons. They managed them attentively 
not only for the flesh, but for their fleece, which, 
with the addition of gold andthe Tyrian dye, 
composed even the priestly vestments and the 
regal mantie. As the ulva falustris was so high- 
ly esteemed by them, it was a desideratum toas- 
certain to what known plant its qualities and name 
might be referred. 

There was a serious objection in the way of this 
investigation, because the ulva palustris was de- 
signated as a swamp or marsh piant, whik it is 
well known, that such affect, with violef#t dis- 
eases, the fleecy and tender animal in question, 
which cannot thrive inlow humid meadows, but 
prefers hills and dry plains. It therefor seem- 


of Linnzus, as a most satisfactory and trustwor-|classes, which are subdivided into forty-five ge- ed almost futile to seek a proper fodder among 


thy guide, easily susceptible of amendment where 


inera, receive all known mosses. 


His splendid 


aquatic vegetation ; but M. hiebaut, guiding his 


ditch kckeeaeeeel mo = eA err 


defective in particular parts, and in its general! work on this subject has been published by order, research by the general character ofthe Gra- 
outline inimitably perfect, simple, and compre |of the Linnzan Society of Paris, and, of course, mineg,that of beingthe natural and sgie food of 
ithe sheep, sought in that genus for a species cor- 


hensive. It was calculated, that to forward the/is in our possession. 


aims of a society, having for its object the acqui 


sition of knowledge and the extension of informa-'the Linnzan transactions; it is an attempt to the ulva. 


Another essay of interesting import, occurs in 


responding in qualities with those/ ascribed to 
From the joint testimony of Cato, Vir- 


tion, would be a welcome duty to all who were ascertain the nature and properties of the de/di- gil, Pliny, Varro, &c. it appears t@at the ulva 


called on to assist. The Linnzan Society, there- 


fore, enlists into its ranks, from every civilized 
nation, the observers of nature, whether distin- 
guished as enterprising explorers, or learned 


qguescent or melting filant, Iremella Nostoc of 
Linnzus. It is often found in summer, after rain, 
on the gravel walks in gardens; it presents a 
greenish, membranous covering, containing a) 


was dimosa, growing in muddy grgind ; /evis, of 
delicate and light foliage ; viridg, of a bright 
green colour ; ¢/auca, garnished th an ear oi a 
whitish green hue ; mod/is and {rata, soft and 


collators of her productions, or philanthropic and' jelly, in which a number of long, slender, arti- pleasant in texture; flumineq and palustris, 


philosophical inquirers into her arcana. 


By the 
combined efforts of such a society, advances will appears as the weather grows dry, leaving only|marshes, where it may be 


‘culated filaments are perceptible. The plant dis- growing on the brink of runyig water or in 


tivated. These 


no doubt be made, such as no body of individuals, athin and apparently inorganic membrane, which attributes are all peculiar to th /estuea fluitane 


in any one nation, could hope to accomplish. 


It now devolves on me to give you some account sumes its former appearance. 


however, on being soaked with water, nearly re- 
It was first regu- 


seu natans, which is termed bsthe English man- 
na grass ; by the French, g#™il or polish man- 


ot the transactions of the Parent Institution, for|larly mentioned in 1672, by the Academy of Sci- na ; by the Swedes mannagyf” ; a grass. not only 
the year that has elapsed since I last addressed|ences in Paris, who then held conferences. I 
you ; from which you will perceive what acquisi-|/cannot now enter into a minute detail of the nu- 


tions have int 


t time been obtained; to which: merous authorities that have described ‘it, and 


valuable stock it would de easy for this country|commented on its singular properties ; suffice it to 


to contribute, with honour and credit. 


The first on‘the list is a full and extensive! Paracelsus have recognized it. 
Flora of the Greek Archipelago, and the shores; Muscus fugax mambranaceus pinguis. 
Those countries, so!chymists and Cabalists defined it a manna from 


and islands of the Euxine, 


say, that at least ten writers of eminence since 
Magnol called it, 
The Al- 


long under the semi-barbarian power of the/heaven, a secretion of the stars; Stedlaram fiur- 
Crescent, have never, until now, been botanic-| gazio : in fine, the quintescence of the firmament, 
ally explored since the days of Hippoc™stes, and|the flower of the leaf of heaven: Ceeliflos Cexli- 
of the Grecian botanist Theophrastus, save par-| foldium. Linnzus named it 7remedia nostoc ; but, 

tially, by that great patriarch of the natural!since his time, some have ranked it with the 
sciences, Tournefort ; he who at the risk of his} Alga among plants, others with the Polypi among 
life, descended into the grotto of Antiparos.—/animals, until the following facts have been com 
The interesting task has now been accomplished| municated to the Linnzan Socicty, concerning 
by M. Dumont D’Urville, of the French Navy ;| this extraordinary production. 


in less than two years he has carried his research- 


According to the situations in which it is placed, 


es through more than thirty-six islands and dis-| whether on the sea-shore, or gravel, stones, mos- 


tricts. 


Fortunately, M. D’Urville was perfectly| ses, low grounds or walls, &c.; it changes its 
_ acquainted with the names and descriptions of/shape and affects the form of different Lichens; pastures. 


eee a an es 


greedily sought after by alf Kinds of cattle, but 
even by ducks and swine, When dried, it is em- 
ployed for stuffing matrasfs, and making seives 
and baskets. It was use/to sleep upon in the 
early times of Rome by/he hardy and indigent 
Romans, Its seed, smaf#nod millet-like, furnish- 
es an aliment to the pogin Sweden and Poland, 
It is raised in the nortlpf Europe, to make rich 
gruel. Besides emp ing it for fodder, the an- 
cients used it for the #Me purposes as the mo- 
derns. The ulva pfusiris is therefore the Fes- 
tuca fluitane, i 

The learned dis#tation of Mr, Thiebaut, has 
already excited atfation in this part of the world, 
and measures hagbeen taken to ascertain whe- 
ther the Festucg#uitans is indigenous, or if not, 
to procure it fr@ Europe for the benefit of Ame- 
rican farmers #vho, by the aid of this valuable 
grass, may tug to the advantage of their flocks, 
the most unfgurable situations into productive 
eral other instructive reports at~ 
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test the success of the first year’s labours of the 
Parent Society ; but lest I should encroach on the 
hours you may wish to devote to rural festivities, 
I shall only enumerate their titles. There isa 
disquisition on the nutrition of plants, and the 
particular functions of the pith and neck of the 
root, which will be highly acceptable to agricul- 
turists and horticulturists. Another is a disser- 
tation on the absorbents of the roots, and on the 
elementary substances, to them susceptible of 
absorption. Another is a handsome exposition 


both at home and abroad, are alike tributary to 
him, whose authority is courted, even by the high- 
est candidates for fame. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the zealous efforts ofa 
few in religion, in politics, in philanthropy, or 
any of the moral virtues, can create a public spi- 
rit in a community that will extend to every mem- 
ber ; thus, by the frequent contemplation of the 
works of nature, and by the study of its produc- 
tions, there arises in the mind another moral ex- 





of the lectures oi Theophrastus, who lived 350. 


years before the Christian era; it gives his sys- 
tems and opinions on the physiology of plants, 
from which it appears that he entertained the 
belief, that the flower was the seat of fecunda- 
tion. Another is an account of the cultivation of 
the grape by the Greeks, aud their various pro- 
cesses otf making wine. They preceded the 
Romans in this; but both nations had different 
modes, which still exist through France, Italy, 
andthe South of Germany. 

While the Parent society have done so much 
to extend the empire of useful truths in Botany) 
aud Husband:y, our tellow citizens, who have! 
twice attended our invitation to this festival, and 
kindly encouraged our exercises with their pre- 
sence, may justly inquire whether we ourselves 
have contributed in any degree to these advances 
in knowiedge, and the practical application of the 
natural sciences. ‘They may ask this, more espe- 
cially, as so many botanists and philosophical ob- 
servers, whether natives or foreigners, have al- 
ready given this country a deserved repute by 
their scientific labours. It is humbly hoved that 
that portion entrusted to us will not be allowed to 
degencrate : the honour of membership conferred 
by the Parent Society, summons us to exertion, 
and must excite our emulation with those abroad, 
confraternity with worthy associates at home, 
and call our attention to what remains to be ac- 
complished on this side the Atlantic. In the 
mean while we may congratulate ourselves on be- 
ing able to hold the anniversary of our patron- 
spirit in so interesting a spot as this, in the midst 
of so splendid a collection of plants,—an estab- 
lishment, which is the work of three generations 
of the same family, and which, by the number 
and selection of its specimens, surpasses, every 
other in the United States; for the oldest, that 
of the brothers Bartram, and the garden of Wil- 
liam Hamilton, in Philadelphia, were by no 
ineans equally select and extensive. Our varia- 
ble climate, which from season to season, goes, 


grees, affords this spot incalculable advantages for, 
rearing, seasoning, and nauralizing trees and, 
shrubs from every other clime and zone. Of 
these advantages, the proprietors have so skill- 
fully availed themselves, that they may be said 
to have made their garden the standard of the 
progress among us, of botanical knowledge, and 
agricultural improvements, both so mutually de- 
pendent on each other. : 

Among our Linnzan members, their fellow- 
citizens will recognise the author of the excel- 
lent Geology of New York and the Hudson ; that 
of the Flora of this and the adjacent states, others 
of the annals of the Lyceum, and him to whom 
we.are indebted for the botanical history of Ame- 
rica, as read before the H:storical Society of New 
York, in 1813. Our coll. ague the author of this 
last performance, which should obtain a place in 
the library of every Amc rican lover of nature, has 
left no department of its kingdom unexplored or 
unscrutinized ; his unceasing labours and exten- 
sive contributions, already compose so large a 
collection of writings and specimens, that they 


man tothe Almighty Ruler of the Universe: fora 
knowledge is attained by which we become pos- 
sessed of invaluable treasures, of food, clothing, 
materia medica, and all possible materials that 
industry can convert to our use and comfort. It 


is a subject of congratulation to notice, on this oc-' 


casion, that such a public spirit has happily per- 
vaded a great section of our most respectable ci- 
tizens, 

}7> The rest of this communication, being of a 
local character, is omitted. 

( To be continued.) 
—20S— 
REARING BLACK CATTLE WITHOUT MILK. 

70 the Agricultural Board of 1rustees.—I lay 
before you the following method of rearing Black 
Cattle without milk : 

In two or three days after they have calved, I 
take the calves from the cows, and put them ina 


house by themselves; I then give them a kind of 


water gruel, composed of barley about one-third, 
and two-thirds of oats, ground together very fine; 
I then sift the mixture through a fine seive ; put 
it into the quantity of water (mentioned below) ; 
and boil it half an hour—when I take it off the 
fire, and let it remain till it is milk-warm—I then 
give each calf about a quart in the morning, and 
the same quantity in the evening, and increase it 
as the calf grows older. It requires very little 
trouble to make them drink it. After the calves 
have had this diet for about a week or ten days, 
I tie up a bundle of hay, and put it inthe middle 
of the house, which they will by degrees, come 
to eat. I also put a little of the meal (above 
mentioned) into a small trough for them, to eat 
occasionally ; which I find of great service to 
them. I keep them in this manner, till they are 
of proper age to turn out to grass; before which, 
they must be at least two months old. There- 
fore, the sooner I get them in the spring the bet- 
ter. 

About a quart of the aforesaid meal, mixed 


. through a range of ninety thermometrical de- with three gallons of water, is sufficient for and depressions, 


twelve calves in the morning, and the same quan- 
tity in the evening. I increase the quantity in 
proportion as they grow older. 

By this method I have reared between fifty and 
sixty beasts within these four years; forty of 
which I have now in my possession, having sold 
off the others, as they became of a proper age; 
and by the same method calves may be reared 
with a trifle of expense. 

Iam, gentlemen, vour most humble servant, 

WM. BUDD. 

This account was deemed fully satisfactory, 
and the Gold Medal was accordingly adjudged to 
Mr. Budd.—London Magazine. 
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Cultivation of Oysters —A writer in the New 
Brunswick Times asserts, that there is in New 
Jersey about sixty thousand acres of land belong- 
ing to that state, which is covered with salt water, 
and is suitable for the cultivation of oysters.— 
The writer thinks that an acre of oysters judici- 
ously planted and preserved from depredation, 





seem almost beyond the reach of memory. The 
* * == of natural philosophy and the fine arts, 


would in three years produce to the value of from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars. 


cellence, which is most congenial to the duties of | 


On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bonnets, 
Ao. 2. 

The conduct of the British government and 
people, in cases of a competition of any of their 
manufactures with a foreign one, is so different 
from that of the United States, and particularly 
in the case of the bonnets, that it ought to be 
known. The following account is given from the 
40th vol. of the Transactions of the Society of 
Arts of London, for the year 1822, 





NEW MATERIAL FOR STRAW PLAT, 

The large silver medal and twenty guineas, 
‘were this Session given to Miss Sophia Wood 
jhouse (Mrs. Wells,) of Weathersfield, in Connec- 
jticut, United States, for anew Material for Straw 
Piat. Samples of the Grass in its raw, bleached 
anc manufactured state, have been deposited in 
the Repository of the Society. 

During the late war the importation of hats 
and similar articles for female wear, manufac- 
tured of the fine straw grown for this purpose 
and knowninthe market by the name of Leghorn 
plat, was almost entirely put a stop to. The 
consequence of this was, an extraordinary de 
gree of encouragement to our domestic manufac- 
ture of plaited straw, and a proportional degree 
of ease and comfort hence derived, by the agri- 
cultural labourers of Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 
and Buckinghamshire, by the wives and chil- 
dren of whom this profitable occupation was 
chiefly engrossed. Competition naturally led to 
an improvement of the fabric by splitting the 
straw, which had heretofore been used entire, 
jand by more accurate selection of the straw itself, 
jand more effectual methods of bleaching. At 
;the conclusion, however, of the war, the trade of 
ithe country fell into its usual channels, and bon- 
|nets and hats of genuine Leghorn plat soon found 
their way into our markets. The Leghorn straw 
| being much slenderer than that of English growth, 
,may be employed entire for the finest articles, on 
; which account the plat is rendered more even, 
‘pliable, and durable, than that of equal fineness 
|made from split straw ; itis also greatly superior 
jin colour. A further advantage is that the spiral 
‘coil of Leghorn plat of which a hat or bonnet is 
‘formed, admits of being joined by knitting the ad- 
jacent edges together instead of overlapping and 
sewing them, as must neceSsarily be the case 
\with the English plat: on account of which dif- 
iference of construction, the Italian bonnets and 
hats are of the same uniform thickness, whereas, 
ithe English are an unpleasant alteration of ridges 
and require, besides, a conside- 
quantity of plat. These real 
of preference, independently of the ca- 
‘price of fashion, soon began to operate unfavour- 
jably onthe English straw plat, and in a short 
time put anend to it as far as regards the finer 
fabrics. 

Another cause also, has operated in firoducine 
the depression of this manufucture, namely, the 
greater cheapiness of lahour on the continent in 
comparison with England. The best Hertford- 
shire straw may be, and actually is sent to Swit- 
zerland, where it is platted, is then returned to 
England, paying an import duty of 17 shillings 
per Ib. and may after all, be sold at 25 per cent. 
cheaper than plat made in this country. 

Such being the state of things the society re- 
ceived with much pleasure a communication 
from Miss Sophia Woodhouse, the daughter of a 
farmer residing at Weathersfield, in the State of 
Connecticut, stating that she had manufactured 
some bonnets in imitation of Leghorn, from the 
stems of a species of grass growing spontaneously 
in that part of the United States, and popularly 
known by the name of Zicklemoth. The commu- 
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jnication was accompanied by a bonnet of her ma- 
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nufacture, and a few dried specimens of the en- 
tire grass. The bonnet being submitted to the 
inspection of the principal dealers in such ar- 
ticles, was declared by all of them to be superior 
even to Leghorn in the fineness of the material 
and the beauty of its colour; and that the intro- 
duction.of the straw to this country either by im- 
»ortation or by growing it here, would probably 
be of public advantage, by supplying a raw ma- 
terial superior to any other, and which probably 
may be manufactured to great advantage in those 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland where labour 
1s cheap. 

The reward mentioned at the head of this ar- 
ticle was, in consequence, voted to Miss Wood- 
house, on conditions which should put the Society 
in possession of some seed of the grass, and also 
of the process employed by the candidate to 
bleach the straw. Both these conditions have 
been complied with; the seed received has 
been distributed during the summer of the pre- 
sent year to various persons in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and has germinated very successfully, 
both undercover and inthe openair. In the latter 
situation it has thrown up a thick mat of long and 
fine herbage, but has not flowered, it is therefore 
probably perennial; and if it endures our Win- 
ters, will in all likelihood prove a valuable pas- 
ture grass. 

The treatment of the stems for the purpose of 
manufacture, is thus described in the words of 
Miss Woodhouse herself : 


Weathers eld, ( Conn.) Dec. 20, 1821. 





same manner as before, being careful to place 
the bonnet ina situation in which it will be pe- 
netrated by the smoke ; the bonnet is now finish- 
ed by pressing, for which purpose, I have used 
only acommon smoothingiron, The only caution! 
necessary in this operation is, not to have the 
iron heated so much as toscorch the grass. 
SOPHIA WELLS. 


——> () 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Dear Sir, 

In my communication to you of the 28th ult, 
I hastily called the attention of the agriculturists 
of our country, to the valuable properties of a) 
description of turnip which I purchased last fall 
under the denomination of the “* White Norfolk.” 
The facts as there set forth, can be attested by 
many of my neighbours and acquaintances, who! 
had occasion to chserve the crop in its various, 
stages. I will now only add, that the product; 
there mentioned was from 5lb. of seed—which of 
itself will prove beyond any doubt its value, if 
sowed simply with a view to use the seed for 
crushing. It might be advantageously sowed) 
with timothy, during any part of August or the 
first week of September. 

The mode I adopt is, to prepare the ground 
|well, have it highly manured, and before the last 
‘harrowing, sow the seed acros the timothy, and 
harrow in the whole, with a heavy harrow. The 
turnip seed coming off early in the following June, 
allows the timothy to shoot up handsomely, and 





| 





I regret that the proner season for cutting the 
grass had elapsed before I received the communi- 
cation from London. The small quantity which 
I had previously gathered, I transmit herewith 
to the Society. Part of itis prepare: for plaiting. 
lt may be considered as a specimen of the usual 
fineness of the grass, as it has not hada straw, 
coarse or fine, selected from it. 


I am able to give no account of the method of 


cultivation, having never known it cultivated in 
this country. It grows spontaneously and abun- 
cantly in our meadows, 
fields that have not been highly manured, but 


It is more common in 


furnish a good crop by the end of July or first 
|week in August. I calculate on cutting from the 
‘same ground that produced the turnip seed, at 
least 14 tons of hay. 
55 a 57 lbs. per bushel. 

D. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 
Lexington, 24th July, 1824. 

———D—=—— 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CHEMISTRY, 
AS CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE. 
Were I addressing myself-to the father of a 








The weight of the seed is. 


family, I wouid say,—is your son born in opu- 


that are rather reduced in strength and richness lence,—is he an heir to an extensive domain;, 
of soil ; in a few fields it has been observed, that,make him an analytical chemist, and you enable, 
gypsum and manure have destroyed this grass him to appreciate the real value of his estate, 
and introduced clover. Jand to turn every acre of it to the best account. 

I am able to procure but little of the seed. As'Has he a barren tract of country, which has been 
it has never been sown in this country, very little unproductive from generation to generation ; he' 
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of it has been preserved. : 
I have prepared it for manufacture in the fol- 
lowing manner:—I have cut it in the fields from 


|will then carefully explore it for hidden trea- 


‘sures, and will probably not explore in vain. 
‘analysing the minerals which he discovers, he 


By 


thetime of its flowering until the seed is nearly/will ascertain with facility and exactness what 


on this I pour boiling water, and then dry it in 
the Sun ; this operation I repeat once or twice, or 
until the leaves which sheath the stem come off. 
1 then bleach it, but for this purpose I have used 
no other apparatus than what every farmer’s 
house furnishes, In the first place, I prepare 
some soap and water, in which I dissolve pearl 
ash until it can be tasted ; in this solution I mois- 
ten the grass, and then set it in an upright posi- 
tion in the bottom of acask; I then burn brim- 
stone in the cask by means of a small heated ket- 
tle or dish of coals, and close the cask at the top 
with blankets so as to confine the smoke. This 
fumigation I continue until the grass moistened 
by the solution of pearl-ash, &c., becomes dry, 
which will require about two hours. During this 
operation, the kettle will generally require to be 
re-heated, or the coals to be replenished once or 
twice. The grass is now ready for plaiting. Af- 
ter this is performed, and the bonnet is sewed to- 
gether, [ fumigate it again with brimsone in the 








matured ; that part only is used, which is be-|proportion of metal they contain, and which of 


tween the upper joint and the top or panicle ;; 


them may be worked to advantage. Thus he 
will operate on sure grounds, and be prevented 
from engaging in expensive and unprofitable un-| 
dertakings. 

Chemistry will teach him also how to improve’! 
the cultivated parts of his estate ; and by trans-| 
porting and transposing the different soils, he| 
will soon learn some method by which each of 
his fields may be rendered more productive. 

The analysis of the soils will be followed by 
that of the waters which rise upon, or flow 
through them ; by which means he will discover 
those proper for irrigation ; a practice the value, 
of which is sufficiently known to every good ag- 
riculturist, 

Should he himself occupy the farm, and become 
himself the cultivator of his own estate; he 
must of necessity become a chemist, before he 
can make the best of his land, or put it into a 
high state of cultivation, at the smallest possible 
expense, It will be his concern not only to ana- 
lyse the soils en different parts of his farm, but 


the peat, the marle, the lime, and the other 
manures must be suvjected to experiment, before 
he can avail himself of the advantages which 
they possess, before he can be certain of pro- 
ducing any particular effect by their means. The 


‘necessity of analysis to the farmer is evident from 


a knowledge of the circumstance, that some kind 
of lime is really injurious, and would render land 
which had been hitherto very productive, actual- 
ly sterile. 

i allude here to the magnesian limestone, 
which is common in many districts in England, 
particularly at Breedon in Leicestershire, where 
the calcareous earth contains 50 per cent. of 
magnesia. But, as the Earl of Dundonald has 
remarked, such lime will be extremely useful on 
what are called sour soils, or such as contain 
sulphate of iron, from the decomposition of mar- 
tial pyrites, as the magnesia will unite with the 
acid of that salt and form sulphate of magnesia, 
(Epsom salt,) which greatly promotes vegetation. 

Besides, a knowledge of the first principles ot 
chemistry will teach him when to use lime 4o/ 
from the kiln, and when s/acted; how to pro- 
mote the putrefactive process in his composts, 
and at what period to check it, so as to prevent 
the fertilizing particles becoming effete, and of 
little value. It will alsoteach him the difference 
in the properties of marle, lime, peat, wood 
ashes, alkaline salt, soap waste, sea water, &c. 
anc consequently, which to prefer in all varieties 
of soil. A knowledge of the chemical properties 
of bodies will thus give a new character to the 
agriculturist, and render his employment rational 
and respectable.”—Parke’s Chemical Essays. 
—_ 

ERROR.—In the second column, page 157, last No. o 
,the American Farmer—for lat canda, read lati-cauda. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefu/- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmuincron, 

Flour, Howard St., §5 50 wagon price—Do 
Susquehannah, none—Do. Wharf $5 25-—Do 
Rye, $2 a $2 75—Corn Meal, per. barrel, $2~ 
Wheat, white, 98 to 103 cts—Ditto Red, 95 cts.— 
Corn, 34 cents—Ditto, white 33 cents—Rye, per 
bus. 41 cts -Oats, 25 cts.--B. E. Peas, none--White 
Beans, none—WWhiskey, 28 cts—Apple Brandy, 
35 cts—Peach do, $1.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 12}— 
No. 2, $1 874—-Ditto Old, No. 1, $1 50-— 
Ditto ditto No. 2, $1 25 Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75 —Ginseng, out of sea- 
son—Linseed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of 
season—F lax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushei— 
Timothy, Do. out of season—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 10 cts.—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15 50—Ditto Prime, $12— 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 9 cts.—Bucon, 
6 a 7 cts.—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.— 
Feathers, 35 cts, 





Fine yellow tohacco in great demand, selling 
from $30 to 445—common and middling dull and 
not much in market. 
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Letter No. 2, froma correspondent on his road to Sarato- 
ga— Manures—An effect without a eause—Caution agains! 
milking cows with straws—Caution on us ng ollebore root— 
—Vokavy Wine—Celebration of the Birth-Day of Linnzeus— 
Method of raising black cattle without milk—On the Man- 
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a 
CELEBRATION AT NEW YORK OF THE 


“BIRTH-DAY OF LINNZUS, 
24th May, 1824.—(Continued from our last No.) 





Eulogium on Linnzus, by Dr. Akerly. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—You are assembled on 
the present occasion by invitation of the Linnzan 
Society, to participate in the felicities of a day, 
set apart for a rural treat, a fete champetre in 
which the young and the old, the gay and the 
serious may unite with pleasure and satisfaction. 
The time and the place are auspicious for the 
exercises with which you are about to be enter- 
tained. The society hath drawn you from the 
noise and bustle of our commercial metropolis, 
(the city of New York) that you may the better 
enjoy yourselves with the beauties of the sur- 
rounding country, and the delightful village of 
Flushing. Here you will be refreshed with the 
vernal gale gently wafted over the flowers of May, 
which have expanded into fragrance from the 
warmth of an approaching sun and the genial 
showers of April. In the language of the Abori- 
gines, this then is the season of blossoms. Here 
you will see trees and shrubs and plants, putting 
forth flowers and foliage abounding in variety, 
fragrance and beauty. ‘To the proprietor of this 
noble establishment, (Mr. Wm. Prince,) we are 
indebted for the liberty of celebrating the day in 
his garden, where the beauties of nature are col 
lected and exposed to the admiring gaze of the 
beholder. Here the youngand the gay may re- 
joice amidst the treasures of Flora, while the 
aged and the serious will contemplate the benig- 
nity of the Creator, in providing so much for the 
enjoyment of his creatures, 

But why, it may be asked, are we assembled 
on this day, (24th May) in preference to another? 
Because it is the anniversary of the birth-day of 
a great man, whose memory is revered, and whose 
name will not be soon forgotten. 

Greatness is a relative term; when applied to 
inanimate objects, it has reference to magnitude ; 
when to intellect, it relates to the capacity of the 
mind to conceive, to arrange, anc to execute great 
undertakings. In this sense of the word, Linnz- 
us was a great man. His mind was capable of 
conceiving, arranging, and executing. He did 
conceive, arrange, and execute a work of the 
greatest magnitude ; and none have excelled him 
in the labours he performed. This is the anni- 
versary of his birth-day ; and it is one of the 
agreeable events of my life, that, on this occasion, 
it hath fallen to my lot to be his eulogist. 

There are numerous methods of exercising the 


understanding, and there are various ways in, 


which the human mind can develope the great- 
ness of its conceptions. The Iliad and the Odys- 
sey of Homer, give evidence of the greatness of 
their author. 
to future generations the grandeur of his concep- 
tions, and the greatness of his mind: his fame 
will survive the frail monument which covers his 
remains ; and Virgil will be known long after his 
tomb shall be overrun with weeds. Demosthenes 
and Cicero were great inthe Forum, while Alex- 
ander and Czsar were great in the field of battle. 
Greatness of mind hath been displayed in peace 
and in war, in the cabinet and in the field, by land 
and by sea, as well as in the arts and sciences.— 
In the latter, our Franklin induced the thunder 
from the clouds, and turned it away innocuous, 
(Eripuit celo fulmen.) Our late and lamented 


from the fact of his being a sovereign, as from 

his superior wisdom and extensive knowledge. 
It is recorded in holy writ, that “ He spake of 

trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even 


unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: 
he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes.” (1st Kings, ch. 4, v. 
33.) From this record, it would appear, that 
Solomon was extensively acquainted with natural 
history, but his writings on the subject have been 
lost in the lapse of ages, 

The greatness of Linnzus consisted in his en- 
larged and comprehensive view of all the objects 
of creation, generaily embraced under the subject 
of natural history ; and he penetrated into the 
arcana of nature with such a scrutinizing eye, 
that no one hath excelled him in these investiga- 
tions. The application and extent of natural 
history will be best understood by contrast. 

Civil history embraces and treats of the go- 
vernment of man and his various changes and 
states of existence: Nataral History of all other 
animals and things which tend to the welfare of 
mankind. The one relates to man only: the other 
to every thing which administers to his comfort. 
Civil history teaches us the character of our own 
species and the relation we bear to other human 
beings, while natural history embraces a more 
extensive field and makes us acquainted with all 
other objects of creation whether animate or in- 
animate. ‘lothese numerous subjects did Linnz- 
us apply himself, and from his profound view of 
the works of creation he produced his Systema 
Nature (or system of Nature) which collects and 
disposes in systematic order all that has life and 
organization. He attempted also to arrange in- 
animate and inorganic matter by producing a sys- 
tem of mineralogy founded upon the crvstalline 
figures of bodies. In this, however, he failed, 
and Bergman who was his cotemporary demon- 
strated that a true knowledge of minerals was 
only to be obtained by means of chemistry. The 
multiplicity of the pursuits of Linnzus prevented 
him from making a thorough investigation of the 
subject of crystallography, which has since been 
so ably developed by the Abbe Hauy. His at- 
tempt however, to found a system upon the cryst- 
alline forms of minerals, is a proof that his 

enetrating mind discovered something peculiar 
in their crystals, which by the subsequent inves- 
tigations of another great man, hath since been 
brought to light. 

With the exception of mineralogy, Linnzus 
investigated ail the subjects of natural history 
more thoroughly, and elucidated them more cor- 





The AEneid of Virgil, will convey! 


rectly than any preceding or succeeding author. 
On some particular subjects, there have been 


‘since his decease, additions and improvements ; 
but as a whole, his plan of arrangement, his sys- 


tem, is the most perfect, and he must be consi- 
dered as the greatest naturalist that the world has 
ever produced. 

Natural history consists of two parts, arrange- 
ment and description. Arrangement is useful to 
assist the memory, by grouping together such ob- 
jects as have natural and resembling features, and 
thus methodisitg the whole works of creation. 
This systematic arrangement introduces light to 
the subject, and erables the investigator of nature, 
to see them in their proper places and relations, 
and thus to form a just idea of the symmetry and 
harmony which prevail throughout. 

Description belongs to individual objects or 
particular species, andis engaged in the detail of 











jects ; and description is employed in pointing out 
their differences. Arrangement takes a wide and 
general view of the whole subject, while on the 
contrary, description limits itself to the narrow 
confines of a single thing. It is possible for a 
person to be acquainted with arrangement, and 
to be almost wholly unacquainted with description, 
and such is the kind of knowledge ordinarily pos- 
sessed oy those who only glance over systematic 
books, It is also possible for a person to be con- 
versant in description, without being acquainted 
with arrangement, and such is the condition of 
those untutored observers, who, with much curi- 
osity and good opportunities, observe the produc- 
tions of nature for themselves, without having 
looked into books at all. Neither of these cha- 
racters will form a complete naturalist ; the for- 
mer possesses only general views, the latter is but 
a man of detail. In order to become great and 
accomplished in this, as well as in other branches 
of human knowledge, it is necessary, that cor- 
rect general views, and an acquaintance with 
harticular subjects should be united in the same 
person. These qualifications were eminently 
combined in the subject of our eulogium. 

In zoology, or the natural history of animals, 
and in botany, or the history of the vegetable 
creation, we take Linnzus as our guide—not be- 
cause he is in all respects perfect, but because his 
system is preferable as a body to that of any other 
naturalist. Brisson has attempted to improve his 
ornithology, or history of birds—Count de la 
Cepede to new model his arrangement of amphi- 
bious animals—Sir Thomas Pennant, to alter, in 
some respects, his Ichthyology, or history of fishes 
—and Professor Fabricius, to arrange the insect 
tribes, in a manner widely different from that of 
the Swedish naturalist. In botany too, the natural 
orders of Jussieu, and other innovations, have 
been made without destroying the merit of the 
Linnzan system, which, to those who have ex- 
amined it, gives evidence of the greatness of 
the mind that conceived it. 

Although Linnzus was more of a systematist 
than a narrator at large, yet he was not deficient 
in the necessary qualifications to produce correct 
descriptions. The Count de Buffon, who was his 
cotemporary, despised system, but is celebrated 
as the entertaining and elegant model of descrip- 
tive writing, a quality which also eminently be- 
longed to Pennant. The latter, however, gene- 
rally adhered to the Linnzan arrangement, while 
the former pursued none, though he attempted 
to establish one upon the sagacity of animals ina 
descending series from man. 

Linnzus divided animals into six classes, and 
subdivided the classes into orders, genera, and 
species. He did the same with plants, and his 
system of botany, particularly distinguished as 
the sexual system, contains twenty-four classes, 
and these classes are also subdivided into orders, 
genera, and species. 

By the aid of such a system, the works of crea- 
tion may be easily examined by the student of 
nature, who must be led to admire the wisdom 
and design of the Supreme Being ; and instead of 
uniting with the Epicurians of ancient or modern 
times, in attributing all things to chance, he must 
unite with Thompson in strains of devotion, and 
declare, 

* These are thy works, Almighty Father, 
Parent of Good.”’ 


The great man to whom we are indeoted for 





fellow citizen, Robert Fulton, executed the great-|those qualities which belong severally to each, |this system of nature, and many other works on 
ness of his conceptions, by applying the power of/and where »y every one is distinguished from natural history, was a native of Sweden. He was 
steam to the propulsion of vessels, and his name another. Description is theretore the counterpart |born in 1707, in the village of Rashoolt, ia the 
will descend to posterity with the great men of to arrangement, inasmuch as the latter is engaged !province of Smoland; and died in 1778, in the 
the age. Solomon was a great man, not so much in tracing the resemblance between natural ob- 71st year of his age, leaving, in his works, a le- 
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gacy of inestimable value to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Such was the illustrious man, whose likeness 
see depicted in the bust before you; and the 

innzan Society have here, andthus determined 
to celebrate his birth-day, and hold him up to the 
admiration of our countrymen, andthe respect of 
the civilized world. 


Dr. Mitchili’s Communication to the New York 
Branch of the Linnzean Society. 


Mr. Presipent—The arrival a few days ago 
of a collection of Helvetic and Italian plants from 
Berne in Switzerland, through my correspondent 
the famous Brunner, and my fellow citizen, the 
enterprising Wagner, enables me to present you 
some of the vegetable productions of those coun 
tries. The whole herbarium amounting to several 
hundreds of species, is here on the table; but 
instead of ee and displaying them all to your 
view, a task of days and a study for months, | 
shall enumerate a moderate number that are re 
markable for their localities, and show a few that 
are memorable for their association, or some 
other circumstance. 

Berne, you recollect, is the name of a city and 
a Canton, situated among or near the highest 
mountains in Europe; and associated with that 
distinguished region, the Canton de Vaud, With- 
in its precincts, the Institute of Pestalozzi at 
Buckse’e, attempted an improved organization of 
eters | schools; and the establishment of Fellen- 

erg at Hotwyl, taught the method of deriving 
from the soil, the greatest amount of produce 
with the smallest expense, time and labour, 

From the terrace of the Cathedral, the stupen-. 
dous Alpsarrest the eye On aclear evening, they 
appear with their utmost magnificence and splen- 
dour. The milder scenery consists of romantic 
mountains, craggy rocks, gloomy forests, verdant 
meads, and the chequered works of agriculture. 

I shall suppose we are making excursions hence 
to several places ; and along the banks of torrents, 
I pick up the changeable saxifrage ; from the 
road side, a furplish grass ; and from an enclo- 
sure, the famous Bear-grafe ; and gather from 
their respective stations around, the picturesque 
anemone ; the mountain-cress ; and the deeft b/ue 
linaria ; while the Bartsia, the Aradis, and the 
Oparys invite cropping, that they may be embalm- 
ed ior this exhibition. 

The ravines and glens of the Vallais, as visited, 
have sent their .drtemesia, their Celtis, and their 
Centaury, to grace the present festival, and as 
these were not rare, numerous or beautiful 
enough, the shartium, the ononis, the Delfhinium, 
and the Veronica associate themselves into a bou- 
quet for a similar purpose, 

Mount Semprontus sends from his frigid sum- 
mit, the Aardy J.uzu/a, and from his shaggy 
sides, the yellow reseda, the swarthy cytisus, the 
hairy fern, and a number of his verdant occu- 
pants. 

The Col de Balme begs you to look at his 
Rumex; and the heighths of Savoy intreat your 
favourable notice of their Statice. 

Who has not heard of the elevated and towring 
vidge of the Great Saint Bernard ? But who, until 
now, ever knew that he furnished liberal and 
elegant supplies to a “‘ fete champetre et botani- 
que.” ‘Two species of Carex, two of Juncus, and 
one of Trichodium, show that he supports grass 
es, plants of the utmost importance to man and 
beast ; and a Senecio, a Sisymdbrium and a Pedi- 
cularis, prove that he sustains other plants re- 
markable for their foliage and flowers. 

Nor are we yet at the end of our trips. Here 
you see the Vardus and the Guapfhalium gather 
efi upon the lofty Hahnenmoos, on the 4th day of 


aw 


July, the anniversary of fredonian independence» 
1822. This charming little umbilliferous vegeta- 
ble, comes skipping to you from the Col des Fours, 
and the Pine and the Rhododendron have broken 
their connections on Mount Jura, to show them- 
selves here to-day. 

One expedition more and I shall have done.— 
How can I be silent of Mount Bianc, who elevates 
his front nearer to the skies than any other Eu- 
ropean land? His fearful and difficult elevation 
has been approached by a Macneven and a Van 
Rensselaer. Beyond the narratives of these and 
other intrepid and intelligent visitors, something 
remains to be told. More than a hundred plants 
trom Chevoz and Ferret, two of his most distin- 
guished vallies, are now before you. They may 
be examined without fatigue or cost, without 
danger from precipitation into icy chasms, or from 
interment under snowy avalanches.—Nymphs of 
Flora! or in other words, lovers of Botany! ex- 
amine, (as the politicians say) what the budget 
contains. Take under your observance, the ar- 
ticle or items one by one, and report from a fair 
sample of a part, the opinion you entertain gf the 
whole. From this ground, the anthericum, the 
uvularia, the antirrhinum,the ranunculus, the 
anthyllis, the osmonda, the frimud/a or firimrose, 
ind the astragalus, appear as a seiect committee, 





authorized to represent the rest. Here they all 


jare—I meditate a pause—but the athihous liver 


jwort, and the figmy willow, seize me by the 
jskirt, and command me to listen. Their embo- 
\died spirits, though unseen by vou, are clothed 
‘in human forms. What is your will say I, cryp- 
togamic and phanerogamous creatures, that you 
thus interrupt me in the face of this respectable 
and fashionable company? They utter, (orl am 
30 rapt, that as far as I can comprehend their 
meaning, I seem to hear them wfter these words,) 
“say something, Cirector of the destinies, that 
becomes the magnitude of Haller’s character, or 
you shall be frowned upon by posterity ; inasmuch 
as yo: neglect this illustrious man, your succes 
sors shall cover you with oblivion.” Mercy on 
me! answer I, as I wish to be remembered, let 
me remember others ;” and thus I vent, like an 
impromptuary, my recollections and feelings :— 

** In speaking of Berne, I should be inexcusabk: 
if I omitted the name of Albert Haller, one of its 
most distinguished citizens, and one of the most il- 
lustrious men of his age. ‘The Bernese are proud 
of the trophies contained in their arsenal, as well 
as of the imposing number, fine condition, and 
orderly distribution of the arms and warlike 
stores. They show with exultation the statue of 
William Tell, who with an arrow, is reported 
to have shot from the top of his son’s head the ap 
ple placed there by GovernorGrisler, and by that 
means saved his life; and by the same act laid 
the foundation of the Helvetic revolution. 

“ Haller was born in this city, during the year 
1709. The accounts of his display of genius, and 
aptitude to acquire knowledge, are as remarka- 
ble as perhaps any upon record. Before five years 
of age, he was accustomed to write down all the 
new words he had heard during the day. Soon 
ifter, he formed for his own use, rules in gram 
mar, arithmetic, and other sciences, and at nine 
had composed for the same purpose a Greek and 
Hebrew Lexicon, a Chaldean Grammar, and a 
Historical Dictionary, from Bayle and Moreri, 
containing more than two thousand lives. At ten 
he wrote a satire in Latinverse against his tutor, 
a man of provoking harshness and severity ; and 
he early commenced the practice, which he con- 
tinued through lite, of always reading with a pen 
in his hand, making extracts of every thing me- 
morable in the work, and adding his own opinion 
of it. This was the foundation of his immense 





| 





literary and biblical collections, 


“Having after the death of his father decided 
on the medical profession, the reason he gave for 
it was, that he thereby might gratify his desire to 
study the works of nature in creation without re- 
straint. He studied in Tubingen, under Duver- 
noy and Camerarius; in Leyden under Boer- 
haave, Albinus and Ruysch; in England he was 
noticed by Sloane, Douglas, and Cheselden ; im 
France he studied anatomy under Le Dran; aad 
at Basle mathematics encer Bernouilla. Here, 
where the Bauhins, Jobn and Caspar had resided, 
and where Stahalin lived, he projected the plan 
of his great work on the Botany ot Switzerland.— 
To collect materials for which, he between 1728 
and 1731, traversed in various excursons the 
mountai .ous tracts of Vallais, Savoy and Berne. 
These he published at Gottingen, in 1742, under 
the title of the Anumeratio methodica Sterfium 
Helveticarum indigenarum, in a large folio vo- 
lume, with a sublime frontispiece, and a dedica- 
tion tu Frederick, Prince of Wales. He did not 
however survey these scenes with the eye of a 
naturalist only ; they rousedin him the spirit of 
poetry. His verses on “the Alps,” and several 
other compositions written in his twenty-first 
year, exalted his name high in the ranks of Ger- 
man literature. He is considered as one of the 
first who proved to the Germans the richness, 
sublimity and harmony of their poetical language, 
Some of his publications on botany and anatomy, 
having gained him considerable and merited re 
putation abroad, King George II. of Engiand, in- 
vited him to the Professorship of Botany, Auato- 
my and Surgery in the University of Gottingen, 
in his Electorate of Hanover. There his career 
was marked by industry, ability, us-fuluess, and 
renown. After seventeen years service, in that 
capacity, he returned to Berne, where he became 
a magistrate,a member of the Council of two 
hundred, a superintendent ofthe salt-works; and 
was employed in various situations, academic, 
forensic, political and economical. His health 
and resources held out until the year 1777, when 
he died at the age of 68, leaving the fame of one 
of the best informed men in Europe. His ac- 
quaintance with books was wonderful ; his memo- 
ry prodigious. ‘he writings and compilations he 
has left, are rich and honourable monuments of 
his extraordinary diligence, acquirements and 
talents. But I must desist, as 1 am only mention- 
ing him incidentally, and not writing his life.— 
Yet, if I should make an additional remark, it 
would be that Haller is more worthy of the imi- 
tation of voung men, who aspire to literary, pro- 
fessional, and scientific glory, than most of the 
examples the world affords.” 


Charming is the prospect of Italy when viewed 
from the Alps ; more interesting is the exhibition 
it makes from the nearer and humbler Appenines. 
Piedmont, fertile in plants, offers you as speci- 
mens of her ample and diversified herbarium, the 
saxifrage, and the Sysimbryum. They invite 
your attention to the south. 

Let me beg your indulgence, while I pluck a 
few flowers, as I travel along. See here the ele- 
gant gnafihalium stechas, from the mountains ; 
the pretty dianthus atrorubens, or purple pink, 
which grew by its side; and the neat achillea 
agerata, or single-stemmed milfoil, plucked trom 
the same neighbourhood. Observe, I entreat 
you, how beautifu) they all appear in death ! 

Tuscany is under an alluring cultivation. You 
shall be gratified by a sight of a few of its pro- 
ductions as,we go, The Thrasymene lake offers 
you a tall acquatic grase ; andthe Alban lake,a 
specious flower deiuce. Thegarden of the Grand 





Duke furnishes the wild chervil, or cherofhyllum 
aromaticum ; from an adjoining field came the 
variegated thietle,1 show you; and from the 
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banks of the Arno is derived the brilliant but 
dwarfish wheat, of which the beautiful damsels in 


the contiguous cottages manufacture the tar-famed 


and highly prized bonnets of straw. 1 say nothing 
of the society of Georgophilists, as they are al- 
ready known by their usctul labours, researches 


and correspondence ; nor of the celebrated galle- 
ries filled with the rarities and elegancies of art, 


by the Medicean family that gave a Queen to 


France, and a Pope to the Western Church.— 


Yet I, perhaps, ought to show the fossil tooth of 
an African elephant, dug up in this region ;a 


relic, as is rationally conjectured, of the troop, 
with which the then victorious Hannibal, after 
crossing the Riioneand the Po, was marching into 
the heart of Italy. 

As we walk along the shore of the sea‘at Leg- 
horn, let us notice the dud/ rush, the daphne, the 
crithmum, the sfarge, and marsh-rosemary, that 
decorate our path. TheseI display to you mere- 
ly.as samples of that vegetable growth, which 
the learned society for promoting arts and sci- 
ences, existing there, has regarded with botanical 
exactness. 

Though travellers, in general, discourse, when 
at Rome, of its edifices, and ruins; of its antiqui- 
ties, and the productions of modern art and genius, 
the naturalist has, nevertheless, many objects 
to attract him. Behold here the netile, which 
springs up among the rubbish; the coronilia, 
growing in milder soils; the germander, of the 
dry grounds. The asyris and the nige/lo, solicit 
your observance as natives ofthe “ Eternal City.” 
It is acomfort, that where animals die, and espe- 
cially, man abandons or perishes, vegetables ger- 
minate with wild and native luxuriance. You 
have before you the ei/very worm-wood ¥a bladed 
grass, and an aspiring /otas; the first from the 
ruins, the second from uncultivated spots, and 
the third from the upland woods ; and here gaze, 
while I show the specimen of the dird foot, 
from the Colisseum itself! which also has fur- 
nished the Hare-tai/,and flax, now offered to your 
sight. 

of this vast ruin was anciently an amphitheatre, 
where the people assem»led to behold the com 
bats of gladiators, wild beasts, and other exhibi 
tions ; or, if it wasacircus, where plays and other 
shows were held, for the entertainment of the 
thronging multitudes ; what alteration has taken 

lace, that its frequented and trodden arena 
should now be a soil tor plants! 

The styrax officinalis, or medicinal storazx, be 
fore you, grew at Tibur, a beautiful shrub, as you 
know from its leaves and blossoms, and is indige 
nous in Palestine ; it is one of the most agreeable 
of the odoriferous resins, fit to be exhibited tothe 
greatest advantage in languors and debilities of 
the nervous system ; and this flowering branch of 
minerva’s olive, once flourished at Albano, though 
the tree was originally imported from Egypt — 
Its immature fruit, affords us tasteful preserves, 
and from the ripe, is procured oil, of invaluable 
use in food and medicine. 

Let us take the fashionable excursion to Tivo- 
li, and observe what the fields produce. The 
hawk weed, the gallic filago, the Italian mellot, 
the bel/ flowered lint, the slender conyza, and the 
thorny spurge, all join to court your regard ; start- 
ing, as it were, trom their respective situations 
for the purpose of being associated with the snow 
drop, and the ducerne, that in like manner, leap 
from their stations at Tibur, to assist in forming 
an elegant portion of the present display. 

If such is the treat this excursion affords, may 
it not be expected, that a ride over the campagnia 
di Roma, wiil afford something besides crops of 
wheat and herds of swine, within the region of 
the Malaria? O yes; if I mistake not, I see there 
the taerny faliurus frequentenough, Is not that 
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the dotied lavatere? I cannot be deceived in 
pronouncing that to be the towering vetch. The 
cynosyrus with an echinated shike, now meets my 
eye ; and the evergreen rose, a thick occupant of 
the ground, tempts me to offer rudeness to its de- 
licacy, and tu pluck a twig from its stock, 

Let us next suppose ourselves at Naples, and 
that we have surveyed the volcano of Vesuvius, 
the Isle ot Caprea, the ruins of Baiz, the Grotto 
del Cano, and tasted the famous wine called 
lachryma christi; what then? Why, I beseech 
you to see what the common herd of travellers 
overlook, the fumaria from its castle—and the 
golden grass and conyza saxatilis as tenants of its 
walls. While her sea coast affords us for this 
day’s entertainment, the maritime pine ; the Nea- 
politon onion, is furnished by the upland; and 
the clover, and the sage, and the scorfiurus, 
come jumping from their meadows on our ap- 
proach. » 

Permit me to offer you two plants from Monte 
Nuova, near Puteoli, situated on the side of the 
bay in a soft air anda dejightful location. These 
arethe Pistachio andthe Passerina ; the former 
having much the aspect of our candleberry-myr 
tle, and the latter wearing the near aspect of the 
heather—here are fragments of the ruins from 
these former seats of Roman opulence and 
luxury— 

But we must return, ard survey the scenery of 
Pausilippo, where the tomb of the Poet Virgil is 
shown. Itis better understood tobe on the road 


grotto. Of this, Mr. Addison says, that ifa man 
would form to himself a just idea of the place, he 
must fancy a vast rock undermined from one end 
to the other, and a highway running through it, 
about as long and as broad as the mail in St. James’ 
Park. The common people of Naples believe 
this subterranean passage to have been made by 
magic, andthat Virgil was the magician; who is 
in greater repute for having made the grotto than 
the neid. Thereis something highly congenial 
to moral sentiment, in the association produced by 
beholding the relics or other memorials of distant 
or departed excellence. Let cold critics say 
what they please, this piece of rough cement, 
brings interesting ideas to mind. Who that sees 
it, is unwiliing to remember that he wrote his Bu- 
colics in three years, at Mantua or Cremona, by 
the persuasion of Asinius Pollio; that the Georgics 
cost him seven years of exertion at Naples ; and 
that his great epic poem was completed in eleven 
years, partly in Sicily, and partly iu Campania? 
who will be loth to recollect the remark of Cice 

ro, on hearing the eclogues recited, that the au- 
thor might be considered, ‘‘ Magnz Spes altera! 
Romz ?” or the distich of Propertius, on perusing! 
the AEneid, 
Cedite Komani seriptores, cedite Graii 

Nescio quid majus naseitur Lliade. 

or the occurrence that Octavia, the sister of Au- 
gustus, on hearing the recital of the verses in the! 
sixth book, containing the words 


Tu Marcellus, eris, &c. 


to Puteoli; near it is the entry into the famous! 





Naples, where he had lived a long time in the 
Most inviting and desirable manner? I will not 
suppose, that any person present can be unmoved, 
while I exhibit this delicate and elegant plant, 
(the grammitis leptophylla) taken from the spot 
where his mortal remains were deposited. 

Be not impatient, good friends, if I devote a 
breath or two more to classic ground. On !and- 
ing at Ostia, where the Tiber discharges its 
floods into the Tyrrhene sea, the cyferaceous 
§rasses attract the eye; while along the shores 
appear the fiolyyonum, the caucaiis, and the 
cock’s foot ; and a little further up isthe dudél’s 
eye, and a little further, the unfading flower ; 
and yet further up the bank, the scurvy grass.— 
You need not be told, that, in ancient days, this 
was a great port for the accommodation of Roman 
ships. Though now neglected,a medal is pre- 
served, which shows what it was, when long and 
stout piers broke the fury of the waves, anda 
pharos or light-house directed mariners the 
course they ought to steer. And here is the 
place, I mean an island in the Tiber, where, 291 
years before the Christian era, when Posthumius 
and Junius were consuls, the God Aisculapius, in 
the form ofa serpent, landed in Italy. The senate 
of Rome, during the prevalence of a plague, after 
consulting the Sybilline oracles, had despatched 
ten commissioners to fetch him from Epidaurus. 
On his arrival, the epidemic distemper instantly 
ceased ; and on the presumption that he had cho- 
sen this spot for his abode, a temple was erected 
to him at the public expense. 

( 70 be concluded in our next. ) 


—~a> 9 < 


On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bon- 
nets.—No. 3. 

The following extract from the 40th vol. of the 
Transactions of the Society of Arts of London, 
afford additional proofs of the vigilance of the 
British, in protecting their Manufactures. 


A Friend to Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Manufactures. 


LEGHORN PLAT. 


The Large Silver Medal was this Session given 
to Mr. John Parry, Little Mitchell Street, Bar- 
tholomew Square, for the Manufacture of Leg- 
horn Plat from Straw imported from Italy.— 
Specimens of the Straw and of the Plat made 
therefrom, have been placed in the Society’s 
Repository. 

For the protection of our domestic manufac- 
ture of platted straw, and to encourage at the 
same time the importation of the raw material, 
(the Italian straw being much fitter for the pur- 
pose than that grown in England,) the legislature 
has imposed the duty of £3 per doz. on imported 
hats, a lighter duty of 17 shillings alb. on the plat 
not made up, and a st 1] smailer one of 5 per cent, 
ad valorem on the straw. In consequence of 
this, Mr. Bigg, a straw manufacturer, imported 





was so deeply touched and affected with their’ 
allusion to her beloved, promising and deceased 
son, nephew to Octavius, and designed by him to 
be his successor, thatsh actually fainted awav ? 
and on reviving, rewarded him with ten sesterces. 
for every verse ofthat description? Canitbe a 
matter of indifference, to know that as he was 
making a journey to Greece and Asia, he met the, 
Emperor at Athens, and was induced to return,) 
with Cesar, his patron and friend, to Italy? that. 
having been taken sick at Megara, he notwith | 
standing came by sea to Brundusium, where, in a} 
few days. he breathed his last, in the fifty-second: 
year ot his age? and that, pursuant to his own)! 





particular request, his boues were conveyed to! 


some time ago a considerable quantity of prepared 
straw from Leghorn, with a view of attempting 
its manufacture in this country, but not succeed- 
ing to his wish he placed the straw in the hands 
of Mr. Parry. Mr. Parry began by acquiring, 
himself, the art of platting according tothe Leg- 
horn method, he then taught it to other persons 
with such success, that he has now above seventy 
people, women and chikiren, constantly employ- 
ed inthe manufacture. For these spirited and 
successful exertions, the society conferred on Mr. 
Parry the honorary medal above mentioned, on 
condition of his disclosing to the society the par- 
ticulars of the mode ot plaiting according to the 
Italian method. This they dic in order that by 
giving the same a place in their Transactions, 
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they might communicate them generally to those} 
interested in obtaining employment for the poor! 
in the agricultural districts, by contributing to the 
revival and improvement of a manufacture at! 
once healthful and domestic, and particularly 
valuable as accustoming children to habits of in- 
dustry without the imposition of any hurtful de- 
gree of bodily labour. 


The following is Mr. 
tion: — 





Parry’s communica- 


Mitchell Street, Bartholomew Square, 
March 18th, 1822. 





Sir :—Agreeably with the conditions of the 
Society of Arts as contained in your letter of the 
22nd ult. lL have sent a sample of the Italian 
straw as imported ; and a specimen of the same} 
made into plat in Great Britain. And as a proof| 
that such plat will answer for the same purpose: 


and produce a continuation of the same interrupt- 
ed line that characterizes the plat itself, so that 
the junction is imperceptible on either side ; the 
uniting thread being in every part covered by 
two loops of straw, whereas, at ¢ and v it is co- 
vered only by a single loop. 


as the foreign productions,I have sent another 77 


piece equally as well knitted together, and in the 
same manner as such articles are made, as are 
commonly described by ‘Leghorn hats.’ 

The process is to cut the ears off the straw 
witha knife, and to size (sort or select) them as 
to length and thickness. ‘To cut off a sufficient} 
proportion of the red and white ends so as to pre- 
serve as much as possible, an uniformity of co- 
tour. To take thirteen straws and tie them to-' 
gether at one end, then to divide them into a right 
angle, placing six straws on the left side, an 
seven on the right. The seventh or outermost 
on the rightisto be turned down by the iinger 
and thumb of the right hand, and brought up un- 
der two straws, over two, and under two, and se- 
ven straws will then be placed on the left side of 
the angle. ‘Then the finger and thumb otf the left 
hand is to turn down the seventh, or outermost 
Straw on the left side, and to bring it up under 
two Straws, over two, and under two, and seven 
straws will again be placed on the right side of 
the angle, and so on alternately, dvubling and 
platting the outermost seventh straw from side 
to side, until it becomes too short to cross over 
so as to double on the other side of the angle :— 
then to take another straw, and put it under the 
short end, at the point of the angle (middle of 
the plat;) and by another straw coming under 
and over the joined one, from both sides of the 
angle in the operation of platting, it will become 
fastened ; the short end being thes left out under- 
neath the plat, and the newly fastened straw 
taking its place on that side of the angle to which 
the short one was directed ; and so continue, re- 
peating the joining, doubling and platting, until 
a piece of twenty yards long (more or less,) is 
completed. See fig. 5. ’ 

The short ends which are left in the act of 
joining are to be cut off with scissors, and the ar- 
ticle will be then the same as the specimen here- 
with sent for the use of the public. 

lam, Sir, &c. &c. &c. 
JOHN PARRY. 

A. AIkEN, Esq., Sec., &c. &c. 


Mr. Parry’s communication relates merely to 
the manufacture of straw into plat, but, as the 
method of knitting or sewing the straw together, 
according to the Italian mode, is not generally 
known, the Society instituted an inquiry into this 
particular. 

This part of the business is done principally 
by Italian jewesses resident in London, and is de- 
scribed in the foliowing figures. 

Fig. 1 is a piece of plat of twice the real size, 
showing the way io which the plat itself is form- 
ed 





Fig. 2 presents two portions of plat four times 
the real size, partly knitted together, showing how 





Fig. 3 shows two pieces that are knitted, but 
have been subsequently drawn a little asunder, 
in order to show more clearly the passage of the 
thread. !tis first inserted under the straw 1, 
then under straws 2, 3; 4, &c. till it comes out at 
the top of 10. 





Fig. 4 shows two pieces of plat of the real size 
with the needle in the act of passing through the 
folds inthe edge of each piece alternately, as 
above described. The needle is pushed on two 
or three folds at once, till nearly the whole of it 
is concealed in the folds, it is then drawn through 
in the manner ofa bodkin, leaving its place to be 
taken by thethread. It the edges are not thrust 
sufficiently close, the needle will miss some of the 
folds, and the junction though not visibly imper- 
fect is really so. Sometimes, for expedition, only 
every other fold is threaded, which, however, is 
an injury to the work, as in this case it requires 
coarser thread to make the junction secure, and 
therefore, small elevated lines appear on the 
surface of the plat, indicating the place of the 
thread and injuring the evenness of its surface, a 
defect which detracts from its beauty, and 
consequently from its value. 








the edges of one, told over the cages of the other, 


Fig. 5 shows the relative position of three loops 
% yz (x zx being repeated,) with the thread 
passing within them; the loops are really adja- 
cent but are represented as seperated on a con- 
trary direction from that in Fig. 3 for the sake of 
perspicuity. 





. WHEAT. 

(The great value of this grain, constituting, as 
it does, the staple of so large a portion of the 
agriculturists of the United States, and the ma- 
terial of one of our most important exports, 
will justify the space occupied by the following 


papers. Itis important, as well to the natu- 
ral history, of all plants, trees, grasses, grains, 
&c. as to the cause of justice in respect to the 
individuals concerned, that a correct account 
be preserved of the importation of such things 
into our country.—The introduction of a single 
fruit into a country, has justly immortalized the 
name of the individual by whose agency and 
public spirit it has been done, andso far as the 
American Farmer may hereafter be relied on 
as authority in such cases, it is our duty to re- 
cord all material facts as we receive them, al- 
though they may sometimes prove uninterest- 
ing tothe mere practical reader,—£d. 4m. Far. 


> —_—_—_—_ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Auburn, te ~ County, V. Y. 
une 29th, 1824. 


Sir:—About four weeks since I accidentally 
Saw at the house of an acquaintance, the first 
number of the sixth vol. ofthe “* American Far- 
mer,” of March 26, 1824, edited by you, contain- 
ing an address of Hugh Holmes, President of the 
Agricultural Society of the Valley, (I presume in 
Virginia,) delivered on the 6th of March last. 

In that address Mr. Holmes refers to a commu- 
nication received from Elkanah Watson, Esq. 
formerly of Berkshire, in Massachusetts, but now 
of the city of Albany in thisstate, in which Mr. 
Watson alludes to a wheat imported by him from 
Spain in 1818, called “‘hard white wheat,” and 
which he says“ is now successfully cultivated in 
some of the western counties of the State of New- 
York.” In Mr, Watson’s communication to Mr. 
Holmes he did not intend to state any facts but 
such as Ae believed to be true, but he has either 
deceived himselfor been deceived by others—no 
wheat has ever been successfully cultivated in 
this part of the state, from samples imported by 
Mr. Watson—experiments have been made upon 
the whole, and all have proved to be inferior.— 
But there is a wheat called the “ white flint 
wheat,” that was introduced into this country in 
1812, from the State of Pennsylvania, which is 
considered by our farmers asa great aquisition, 
and is now cultivated largely in this and the neigh. 
bouring counties,—It succeeds well in inferior 
soil ; is not affected by the rust; and ina great 
measure resists the Hessian Fly, though not en- 
tirely—nor does any variety of the triticum do so 
effectually. 

I send you a small sample of the white flint, 
any quantity of which might be obtained from 
this county for seed the ensuing fall by the way 
ofthe Canal. If your people wish to try the ex- 
periment, they might write to Jesse Buel, Esq. 








of Albany, and 1 am sure it would give him great 
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pleasure to render good to his agricultural bre-| 


thren in any part of the world—and it would give 
me great delight to be in any manner useful to my 
native State, (Maryland.) 

I will send by the mail that takes this forward to 
you two papers Containing some statements relat- 


ing to this wheat. Yours sincerely, 
J. L. RICHARDSON. 





From the Cayuga Republican. 


‘The following letter was sent us by Ira Hopkins, 
Esq. a respectable farmer of this county, which 
may be of service to the public : 

Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir*—I am frequently asked about the quality 
ofthe new WaAue Flint VAeat, which has been 


mentioned in the letter, merit the commenda- 
tions it has received, any information respect- 
ing its origin and its growth in this country, 
must be interesting to our agricultural rea- 
ders.—£d. Rep. 
Auburn, June 8th, 1824. 
Joun H. Beacn, Esq. 


Dear Sir—In answer to your note of this morn- 
ing, requesting of me a communication of all the 
facts in my knowledge of the time when, and by 
whom the White Flint Wheat was introduced 
into this country, as also, my opinian of its 
comparative value with other wheat now gene- 
rally cultivated in this county, has been duly re- 
ceived, and ldo not feel at liberty to conceal any 





cultivated in this county tor two or three years 
past, with great success. I have this year about 
five acres of it, which looks uncommonly well ; I 
think from appearance, it will yield about one 


fact relating tothat inquiry, which has come to 
'my knowledge well authenticated. I regret, 
, however, that it is not in my power to speak of 
the comparative value of the white flint wheat 
'from actual experiments, not having myself vet 


third more than the bearded wheat, sown at the | harvested any of that grain, but hope ina few 
same time. coe to satisfy your inquiry on that subject, 
’ 


To satisfy the public anxiety on this subject 


having now growing about 25 acres, which looks 


I have thought best to send you the best account|remarkably well. 


of it I cau give, as it will prove a great benefit to 
our country, for two reasons: the first is, that it 


The white flint wheat, so highly esteemed by 


jthose who have cultivated it for several years 


is proof against the Hessian Fly. Although the / past inthis county, is not a Spanish wheat of mo- 


straw is uncommonly soft, yet it isa singular!dern introduction into this country. Mr. Jehiel 
fact, that it is solid five or six inches above the| (Clark, a very intelligent agriculturist of this vi- 


ground or root, where the fly lodges in other! 


wheat, There were several small pieces in my 
ncighbourhood last season, and not one of them 
were injured by the fly, when many fields of the 
other kinds of wheat were injured, and some en- 
tirely destroyed. The white flint wheat grows 
remarkably rank, and in most soils three pecks 
of seed is sufficient for the acre ; it yields from 25 
to 40 bushels per acre, and weighs from 60 to 64 
pounds tothe bushel; itis apt to lodge in heavy 
storms, but the berry does not spoil or sprout, as 
other wheat generally does, it ripens sooner. 

Various reports have been circulated as to the 
origin of this wheat ; I have taken some pains in 
thisand the adjoining counties, to come at the 
truth, I find a new wheat was discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, a few years ago, which 
resists the fly ; it is commonly called the swamp 
wheat ; it has a white berry, and the stalk is solid, 
and not so soft as the wheat in Cayuga Co. and on 
comparing the berry is not as white nor as heavy 
as the flint wheat. I have ascertained to my sa- 
tisfaction, that our county is indebted to Elkanah 
Watson, Esq. the great friend of agriculture, and 
the former of agricultural societies in this and 
other states, In the summer of 1818, Mr. Wat- 
son attended our agricultural society, at Auburn, 
and left with us a number of kinds of wheat which 
it was’said he imported from Spain, which was 
distributed through our county, and I have no 
doubt from this fact, that this wheat is one of the 
kinds he left with us, and one of the 17 varieties 
mentioned in the back of Mr. Watson’s book, and 
which he imported from the south of Spain at 
considerable expense. I think we ought to callit 
the Watson Wheat, in honour of that distinguish- 
ed patriot and Farmer’s friend. 
IRA HOPKINS. 

Brutus, May 14, 1824. 

The subscriber having cultivated the above 
wheat, and being acquainted with the main fact- 
stated above, concurs in the opinion expressed re- 
lative to the said wheat ; and from further obser- 
vation, is satisfied that the soil best adapted to its 
growth, isthe sandy or loamy kind. 

. B. TUTTLE. 
Auburn, May 18, 1824. 


The following letter is from the pen of a distin- 


cinity, has assured me, that it was cultivated on 
the North River, near Newburgh, forty-five 
years ago. Mr. Henry G. Deshong, a highly re- 
spectabie farmer near Levana, in this county, has 
told me that he saw it cultivated in the state of 
New-Jersey, about two miles east of the Dela- 
ware River, near East Town, thirty seven years 
since; and Mr. Joel Coe, now of Springport, a 
farmer of known worth and integrity, has assured 
me that he cultivated the same kind of wheat in 
the state of Connecticut, inthe years 1777 and 
1778 ; and that in 1779 he removed to the state of 
New-Jersey, and never saw the wheat again, un- 
til he obtained a sample for seed in 1815. 

This community are indebted to Mr. Henry 
Seboit, late of Scipio, for all the benefits derived 
from the introduction of this now highly prized 
variety of white wheat. Mr. Sebolt was an hum- 
ble, obscure German, from the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, but a man of great personal worth, and 
considerable enterprise. In the summer of 1812 
he went tothe city. of Washington to procure a 
patent for some invention of his, and on his return 


the white flint wheat, which he sowed on his 
farm in Scipio, that fall. In 1815, Mr, Coe pro- 
cured from Mr. Sebolt one bushel of the product, 
and has continued to cultivate the same kind of 
wheat tothe present time, and on several ac- 
counts prefers it to other wheat—he thinks it in 
a great measure exempt from the rust, and the 
ravages of the Hessian Fly. Benjamin Olney, 
Esq. a son-in-law of Mr. Coe, introduced the 
seed into his neighbourhood, has himself culti- 
vated it with great success, and has supplied ina 
great measure all demands for seed in this coun- 
ty for the last two years. 

On the subject of the communication of Ira 
Hopkins, Esq. of Brutus, to Mr. Skinner, editor 
of the Cayuga Republican, dated May 18th, 1824, 
on the subject of the white flint wheat, and of which 
you also request my opinion, I wish to say but 
little. We appear to have been in pursuit of the 
same object, namely; the time and manner ot 
the introduction of that wheat into this county 
but have arrived at very different results. Id! 





guished agriculturist ; and if the sort of wheat 


rumour might have led me to his conclusions, but 





I found no facts, to warrant his deductions ; anda 
very superficial inquiry would have undeceived 
him. He wasan active member of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Cayuga county, in 1818, and 
could, from inquiry, if not from recollection, very 
easily have ascertained to whom the wheat men- 
tioned in his communication had been distribu- 
ted, how cultivated, and with what success ; per- 
haps he has done so; but the public are favoured 
by him, with no facts, except the allegation that 
“ In the summer of 1818, Mr. Watson attended 
our Agricultural Society, at Auburn, and left 
with us a numberof kinds of wheat, which it was 
said he imported from Spain, which was distribu- 
ted through our county, and I have no doubt 
from this fact, that this wheat is one of the kinds 
he left with us, and one of the seventeen varie- 
ties mention in the back of Mr. Watson’s book, 
and which he imported from the south of Spain, 
at considerable expense.” ‘These circumstances 
may have convinced Mr. Hopkins, but | appre- 
hend no other person. Mr. David Thomas, of 
Scipio, was president of the Cayuga county Agri- 
cultural Society in 1818, and frum him I have as- 
certained the fact, that he cultivated every varie- 
ty of grain distributed by the Society in that 
year, amounting inall to the number of seven- 
teen, and found them in his opinion, inferior to 
those in common use, and ke has not since re- 
newed the experiment. The information of the 
time Mr Sebolt introduced this wheat, I received 
from one of his children, now living in Spring- 
port, which is confirmed by Mr. Nutt, formerly 
a neighbour of Mr.S, Yours, 
J.L. RICHARDSON, 


— re () a 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


BoTANICAL SKETCH of the frincifial gramina usér 
Sul, or likely to become useful, in husbandry, 


No. VI, 
6. Panicum dactylon, Lun. \ Cumberland 
; Ricu. | grass. 
Cynodon dactylon. PERSOON Bermuda 
a , Muu. grass. 
Digitaria dactylon. Ev. &c. ( Creeping pa- 
Paspalum dactylon. Dercan. | nic gruss. 
&c. &c. Chiendent pied 
de poule. 





This plant is here placed under the genus fia- 


‘nicum, because mentioned under the generic and 
home he called on his brother in-law, by the name |specific names given to it by Linnzus, in most 
of Miller, who then resided on the Schuylkill,| 
near Pots Grove, about 42 miles above Philadel-, 
nhia, and from him obtained about a quart of 


practical works on the grasses. By subsequent 
botanists, it has been variously named, as may be 
inferred from the above synonimy, which I have 


quoted to make the plant more easily known. 


The root of the P. dacéylon is perennial. It 
creeps under ground, or on the surface of the soil, 
and puts forth at its joints perpendicular and 
fibrous radicles. The shoots are numerous, erect, 
furnished with leaves in a double row, ane more> 
or less regularly arranged. The leaves are slight- 
ly villous, sometimes glabrous. The orifice of 
the sheath is hairy, or rather silky. The spikes 
are generally four in number—three of them ter- 
minal, rising from the same point—another short- 
er, originating at a different point—sometimes 
there are five spikes. These spikes are about 
two inches long, linear, and internally villose at 
their base. The flowers are sessile, oval, rather 
acuminate,imbricated. The calyx is two valved; 
a circumstance evidently separating this plant 
from the genus fanicum—the valves are unequal, 
heey lanceolate. The larger valve expands 
into the form of a bractea. The anthers are of a 
light, the stigmas of a dark purple. 

The excellence ot this plant for pasturage is 





evinced by two circumstances. It is preferred by 
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stock of every description to all other grasses—| 
and it grows luxuriantly in every kind of soil. 
It possesses an additional advantage—that of 
binding the loosest and most barren sandy tracts. 
But when it has once taken possession of close, 
rich soil, its extirpation is so difficult as almost 
to defy all the skill, industry, and perseverance 
of farmers. More will be said about this tenaci- 
ty, when treating of the genus Digitaria. 


7. Panicum viride. Luin. Green Panic. 


This panic is annual—it grows abundantly in 
the fields. Its culm is about 14 foot high, and has 
branches in its lower part. The leaves are nar- 
row, and generally six inches long—fiat or plane, 
and rather rough. The spike is terminal—of a 
greenish colour——composed of flowers, two of 
which are contained in each fascicle of setze.— 
These sctz are smooth.—The seeds are nerved. 


8. Panicum sanguinale, Liv. 9 Craé grass. 
Paspalum sanguinale. Lan. Crop grass. 
Digitaria sanguinalis. Kev. (not the only 

grass of that name )} 


This plant has been properly separated from | 
the genus Panicum, but it is here left under it, on| 
account of an intended reference. 

The root is fibrous, putting out one or more 
stems decumbent at their base, but seon assur- 
gent—geniculate—smooth—rather compressed— 
and from one to three feet high. The sheaths 
are hairy—tinged with purple with an obtuse and 
multifid membrane. The leaves are piane, soft, 








ee aa (ig pene ta very long. The spikes are|nature seems to multiply itscif in this infinite va-' 
i 


near—4 or 6 together. The flowers are dispos-| 
ed in pairs—one sessile—the other pedicellate.—| 
The valves of the calyx are tinged with purple— 
sometimes glabrous—sometimes pubescent. 

This is stated by Elliott to be an excellent grass 
for hay. The experiments made by Sinclair on 


flowered—valves acute.—Corolla, 2 valved—the 
valves shorter than those of the calyx—unequal 
—sometimes awned—sometimes awnless—stig- 
mas longitudinally hispid—seed invested, in its 
maturity, by the corolla. 

The flowers are generally small; in every spe- 
cies, they assume the form of a panicle—with 
slender, delicate, and spreading branches, pre- 
senting a pyramidal appearance—and often tinged 


with red. The stems are sometimes simple— 
sometimes ramose—their height varies, but is 


generally small. 

The genus agrostis appears natural, when re 
gard is had only to the Aaditus totus of the several 
species, and to the affinities which connect them. 
Yet, even here we observe certain anomalies— 
which have induced the formation of new genera, 
and other changes, by modern botanists. 

A pubescence inves*ing the base of the seed, or 
rather the valves of the corolla, seems to assimi- 
late some species of /yrostis to the genus 4run 
do; but the plants belonging to the latter genus 
are comparatively larger. ‘Their calyx is many 
fiowered and awnless. Hence it has been thought 
necessarv to form the new intermediate genus 
Calamagrostis. 

Some species seem connected with the genus 
Avena, by a dorsa} and twisted awn—but, in 4ve- 
na, the calyx contains more than one flower. 

I might mention some other irregularities tend- 
ing to shew the extreme difficulty of distributing 
and arranging plants into groups, all the indivi- 
duals of which are perfectly conformable to any 
assumed generic type. The creative power of 


riety of modifications. The original pian is evi- 
dently the same—but stiljl there is such a count- 
less multitude of combinations as to elude the 





sults throughout the county, and more especially 





in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, from a very 
_— misconception of the laws of the state of 

aryland which regulate enclosures, I take the 
liberty to offer, through your paper, a concise 
view of the subject, for the benefit of those who 
may not have the means of correcting their erro- 
neous impressions on this subject, which might, 
and frequently has perhaps, lead to a trespass on 
their neighbour’s property, from a false notion of 
rights and privileges, 

By the laws of England as laid down by Black- 
stone, vol. iii. p. 209, every unwarrantable entry 
on another’s soil, the law entitles a trespass by 
breaking his close ; for every man’s land is, in 
the eye of the law, enclosed and set apart from 
his neighbour’s; and that, either by a visible and 
material fence, or by an ideal invisible boundary, 
existing only in the contemplation of the law; 
and every such entry or breach of a man’s close, 
carries along with it, some damage or other; even 
the treading down, and bruising the herbage is a 
damage, and a legal cause of action: also id. p. 
211, a man is answerable for trespass and dama- 
ges, if by Ais negligent keeping, his cattle stray 
upon the land of another, though without his 
consent or knowledge: hence it appears that an 
enclosure is contemplated by the law, rather 
with a view to a man’s confining his own cattle 
within his own boundaries, so as to avoid their 
annoyance ot his neighbours, than, as a necessa- 
ry protection to his felds against the negligence 





ot others. The same by adoption, is the muni- 
cipal law of Maryland, except so far as it may 
have been altered by legislative acts; of these, 
that of 1715, ¢.31,is the only solitary act, which 
has ever made any material alteration in the mu 
nicipal laws of Maryland on this subject, from 


grasp of artificial systems. Hence the preference!the period of their adoption, or derivation from 


given by so many among the moderns to the nutu 
rai method of Jussicu. But I return to the sub- 


the three above species, however, shew that/ject immediately under consideration. 


their nutritive powers are inconsiderable. (VipE 
Appendix to H. Davy’s agricultural chemistry.) 
Schreber describes the Panicum Sanguinale as 
the manna grass. The natives of Poland, Li 

thuania, &c. collect it in great abundance, care- 
fully separate it from the husks, boil it with milk’ 
or wine, when it forms a very palatable food. I) 
have seen a nearly similar account given of the 
use made by the Prussians of the seed of Festuca! 
fluitans, commonly called Alanne de Prusse— 

aiid to be afterwards described. 

Many other species of Panicum pramise to be 
useful in husbandry, and, on this account, deserve 
the attention of the inquisitive and enlightened 
agriculturist. But enough has been said to excite 
curiosity and interest concerning this important 
genus. My object is solely to point out and to 
delineate the prominent genera and species of 
gramineous plants. Whoever possesses taste and 
ardour for such enquiries, must resort to the works 
of the best writers on general, or local botany. — 
I have already mentioned a few such works—but 
I shall, at the conclusion of this sketch, give an 
ample list of those botanical publications which | 
deserve a place, in the Libraries to be formed by 
Agricultural Societies, aoene the most approved 
works on other branches of science intimately 
connected with the improvement and dignity of 
an art which, situated as we are, must constitute 
the broad and imperishable foundation of our na- 
tional prosperity.—I now pass to the genus. 





° 


Agrostis. } Bent Grass, 34 Qswie- 


Obs. The generic name Agrostis, comes from a 
Greek word signifying fe/d, because most species 
of this genus grow in the open fields. 

Generic characters. The Calyx is 2 valved—1 





: 


In general, the species of the genus /4grostis 
are found among gramina of asmall neight. The 
luxuriant vegetation of elevated neighbours would 
choke their humble, but useful growth—as we 
sometimes see in society, the nodest industry of 
the poor neutralized by the exclusive and absorb- 
ing encroachments of overgrown wealth. Many 
ot these species are even so fine and so slender as 
not to bear the scythe well—but, in return, they 
afford to sheep and other domestic animals, rich 
and permanent pasttires—the erect part of the 
stem only being eaten by them, and the lower and 
decumbent part quickly putting out other stems, 
at the several joints, and thus renewing, for 
these animals, the plentiful and salubrious ban 
quet—and affording tothe ** Lord of the creation,” 
man, delightful grass plats and lawns for invigo- 
rating sports, or contemplative walks. The ge- 
nus Agrostis offers another incalculable advantage. 
Some of its species have long, creeping roots, and 
delight in loose, sandy soils, which they seem to 
have been intended by nature to fix, to consoli- 
date, and to fertilize. 

In my next number, I shall describe the most 
interesting species of this genus—among which 
the Agrostis Stolonifera, the celebrated forin of 
agriculturists, , 

L. H. G. 


=D 
The notice of the public is invited to the follow- 
ing view of the laws of Maryland, on the sub- 
ject of Enclosures; it is a subject worthy of 
attention, inasmuch as it appears to be very 
generally misunderstood, and is unquestionably 





the parent country, and that, I presume is obso- 
Jete and inapplicable ; but grant it otherwise :~ 
By the title and preamble of this act which has 
given rise to so much error, it 1s obvious that it 
was intended, not to impair, but to guard and 
protect agriculturai rights and interests : the title 
is in these words—‘* An act ascertaining the 
height of fences, and to prevent the evil occasion- 
ed by the multitude of horses, and restrainir:.; 
horse-rangers, within this province, and to re- 
dress the great evil accruing to this province, by 
the multiplicity of useless horses, that run in the 
woods.” 

By the first section of this act it is provided 
that all enclosures, by fences or otherwise, shall 
be five feet high, and from the first of May till 
the 10th of November, all horses shall be kept 
within good and sufficient enclosures, upon penal- 
ties thereafter named. 

It would be an insult to common sense, to de- 
monstrate, that neither the words, nor the inten- 
tion of this law, impair the rights of the agri- 
culturist ; on the contrary, it is most obviously 
self evident, that it was designed to defend and 
protect his interests, against a licentious horde of 
marauders, horse-rangers and hog-rangers, fugi- 
tives from justice, and insolvents, whose occupa: 
tion it was, to retrieve their prostrate condition 
the result of general worthlessness, out of the 
well earned goods of others, the result of honest 
labour, and frugality ; and the construction as- 
signed to this law by many, countrymen and 
townsmen, whereby its spirit is perverted, to 
extend the privileges of horse-rangers, &c. is 
wholly unfounded. 


* The other sections of the law go to provide 
against the contumely and pertinacity of the 


one of very general interest to the community,rangers, (generically speaking) to prevent the 


at large. 
FOR THE CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE, 


repetition of their offences, by authorising, that 
after notice twice given, the horses, &c. trespass- 


Gentlemen—As considerable inconvenience re-jing might be shot. 
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The last section provides, that it shall not be 
lawful, for any person, not having land of his 
own, nor renting a plantation to keep dreediny 
mares; founded, no doubt, upon this fldausibdc 
hyothesis, that without the means, themselves, 
of raising horses, the task might devolve upor 
their unwilling neighbours, which, the law deem 
ed unjust, and therefore prohibited: the same 

rinciple, it is presumed, would hold against the 
hog-rangera, who far out-strip the horse-rangers 
of the last century, in the extent of their preten- 
sions; most seriously, it is accredited by many 
good and pious neighbours, that hogs have, if not 
the physical power, at least a kind of privilege 
of ubiguity, conceded by the laws of the state ; or 
that by a kind of unintelligible custom of forbcar- 
ance, they may range where they please; this 
notion is so absurd that I should fancy I was vio- 
Jating the character of your paper, were | to 
argue its refutation ; the immutable principles of 
justice, as well as of law flatly contradict it, 
and the worthy citizen, upon a single glance, will 
renounce it, as a paipable heterodoxy. 

I have the honor to be, 
Yours respectfully, 
JOS. E. MUSE. 
Gambridge, March 23. 


-- -——- 
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- OVIS LATI-CAUDA} 
OR BROAD TAIL SHEEP. 
Albany, 10th July, 1824. 


Dear Sir.—I feel gratified with your interest- 
ing letter, and particularly to learn that you in- 
tend to visit this region the commencement of 
next month. I shall certainly see you at Sarato- 
ga Springs and I hope to see you at my house in 
this place. 

Your account of the ovis dati-cauda or lati 
caudata, some of which animals you have obtain- 


May not the difficulty of communication be di- 
minished by the falling off of the fleece? may not 
the female assume a change of position or pros- 
trate herself as the female Lama does? may not 
many of the females be destitute of tails, as in 
some varieties they are destitute of horns? 

But I must stop lest I fall into the error of the 
pedant who attempted to teach Hannibal the art 
of war. 

I am your’s, very truly, 
DE WITT CLINTON. 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. 


Nots.—[{ What is here said of the difficulties 
of propagation is in reply to the observations of 
the Editor who communicated the fact, that be- 
sides the apparent physical difficulty, not to say 
impossibility of sexual intercourse, none of the 
full blood which he has seen have been known to 
succeed, though there has been no deficiency of 
propensity or efforts to gratify it. Hence occurs 
the question, how has the race been preserved? 
If the presence and assistance of the shepherd be 
indispensible, dame nature must have been ina 
very speculative mood to create these animals 
and leave their power of propagating their spe 
cies to depend on a Circumstance so precarious !!] 
Ed. Am. Far. 


———t @> ) aoe 
GAPES IN CHICKENS, 
Occasioned by double headed worma, which ac- 
company this communication, together with a 
brazen wire screw, with which they are easily 
extracted, 
SYNAPUXENT, 16th June, 1824. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





Dear Sir—The enclosed papers will apprise 
you that your inquiry, when] last had the plea- 
sure of seeiug you, was not correctly: understood. 
I shall be pleased to hear from you when addi- 
tional light shall have been thrown upon the sub- 





ed by the public spirit of Capt. Jones, exhibits a 
most particular point for the discussion of natural-' 
ists. This animal is noticed by Aristotle, who 
says that their tails are a cubit or twenty-two in- | 
ches broad. Pliny in the eighth book of his Na- 


tural History, mentions that “in Syria sheep) 


have tails a cubit long, and they bear most wool 
there.” The broad tailed sheep are common in 
Syria, Egypt, and Barbary ; and Buffon says, that 
this race is much more diffused thar the ordinary 
kind. Travellers have denominated them Bar- 
bary sheep, and it has been made a question 
whether they are a distinct species or a variety. 
l have no doubt but that they are only a variety, 
but it is in your power to settle this point by let- 
ting your ram associate wita the common ewe. 

The redundance or excess of fat, which in our 
sheep settles about the kidnies, appears to descend 
upon the vertebra of the tail in the Barbary sheep, 
which generally weigh from 10 to 50lb. and are 
esteemed a great delicacy. Some are said to be 
so ponderous that the shepherds sometimes puf 
boards with small wheels under their tails in or 
der to prevent injury. This animal is also re 
markable for the fineness of its wool The fine 
shawls of Tibet are made of it—and in this re- 
spect your sheep may be a great benefit to the 
country, but if the obstacle to propagation, which 
you suggest, cannot be surmounted, then the ad- 
vantages of this importation will be lost. 

It is said that there is a great difficulty in the 
same respect as to the Lama of South America, 
and that the keeper sometimes assists ; but nature 
must have prescribed the union without the aid of 
man, This animal could not have been so antient, 
so numerous, anc so extended, if extraordinary 


|ject to which they relate, 


Willing at all times to minister to that laudable 
thirst for information which characterises you, I 
herewith forward a double headed portion of the 
vermicular family, together with the instrument 
with which they were taken from the wind pipes 
of four chickens in great distress with the gafes. 
The ingenious neighbour who invented the in- 
strument, was kind enough, after he had operat- 
ed upon our chickens, to give it to me, exactly as 
1 now enclose it for your inspection, I declare 
to you that I have seldom been more surprised, 
than at the facility with which this brazen screw 
was introduced into the wind. pipe—the struggles 
of the subject ceasing as soon as its point had 
fairly passed the chink, (rima glottidis if you 
prefer it,) the almost undisturbed respiration, 
whilst it was suffered to remain projecting from 
the mouth for a minute, without other support 
than that which the walls of the tube itself afford- 
ed—and the astonishing organization of the worms 
taken out. You will perceive at first view that 
many of these monsters have two fimbriated, and 
all a pointed extremity. The gentleman who 
extracted them assured me that “ those which 
appear without the smal/ head must have been 
mutilated, as he had seen none in all his previous 
operations without it.” It is by these fimbriated 
black like extremities, that their sustenance is 
obtained. Committed to a small portion of timpid 


me to say more on this subject, please to ask for 
such information as you desire. 


—a 0 ae 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered trom Piscataway Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the 5th day of 
April, 1824, and ending on the 5th day of July, 
1824, 
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JOHN C. MOORE, Inspector. 


TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, July 22, 1824. 
True Copy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered trom Upper Marlboro’ Inspection Ware- 
house during the quarter, commencing on the Ist 
day of April, and ending on the fifth day of July, 
in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 














D . Growth not Rei 
growth. 4 ng specead. Total. 
Number in- 471 6 477 
spected. 
Number de- 223 228 
livered. 




















| PER 
SCOTT & BERRY, Inspectors. 

TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, July 17, 1824, 

True Copfty from the original rejiort on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md, 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Magruder’s Warehouse, during the 
quarter commencing on Monday the 5th day of 
April, and ending on Monday the 5th day of July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four, 
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Domestic R 
growth. = qpocted. Total 
Number in- 53 | 53 
spected. 
N umber de- 55 | 55 
livered. 

















JOSHUA NAYLOR, Inspector. 
TrReEaAsuRY OFFIcE, ANNaPOLIS, July 17, 1824. 
True Copy from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md 
——ee | 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


. BEST TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER, 


Sir,—Learning from a late number of your pa- 
per, that the month of June is the most proper 
time for cutting timber, with diffidence I would 
ask permission to make a few observations on that 
subject, without wishing to enter into controversy 
with any, but rather to promote enquiry. 

The arguments adduced in favour of felling 





water they manifested all the signs of life, and 
occasionally threw out from the pointed extremi | 


ity portions of the blood with which they were: 


turgid , 
i should say a word or two of the modus ope-! 
randi, but really fear that this, written in great’ 





means for its continuance were indispensable. 


timber in June are not conclusive. From thiny 
years personal obseivation, I find it depends, in 
a great measure, on the quality of the timber — 
Some young growing timber, will perish sooner 
than that which is older and more ripe ; and se- 
condly it depends much on the use it is put to— 


haste will be too late for the mail. If you wish; We will suppose timber of the same quality 
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wrought into two waggons, one of them when 
used is loaded with wet loading, the other with 
dry, it is obvious which will perish first. I trust 
I shall not be charged with egotism, by those who 
know me, when I say that I have wrought more 
kinds of timber than most men have, and for 
more uses than any | know of, and it has been my 
endeavour to determine what time for felling and 
what kind of timber is best for the use desired. 
And from the many observations I have made 
from both, I am satisfied and ready to say, with- 
out hesitation, that September is the best time, 
although I believe, that if the bark of timber 
trees could be taken off in June, without felling 
the tree or injury to the wood, and then let stand 
untii September, the timber would be stronger 
and more durable. Ihave seen this done to elm, 
walnut, and maple. (I have made use of the 
common name of timber witheut giving their 
class, order or genus, because we should be less 








Farmer, may be able, and willing, to answer s@ 
tisfactorily, the following queries, viz :—Does the 
borer spring from an egg deposited on the bark 
of the tree? (if this is the case) what insect de- 
posits the egg? and at what season of the year? 
how long is the egg in hatching? how many 
months or years, does the insect live in the tree? 
and does it leave it in any particular month? has 
any method been discovered, to destroy this mis 
chievous insect except by cutting it from the tree? 
the writer is confident that if any person possess- 
es the means of answering the above queries, by 
so doing, he will confer a great benefit on all 
those who cultivate the apple tree. 
R y, June 8, 1824. 

— 0 
Price of Race Horses.—During the last few 


years about two thousand pounds has been the 
maximum for the reputed best colt of the year. 





Corn, 34 cents—Ditto, white, $3 cents—Rye, per 
bus. 41 cts--Oats, 20 cts.--B. E. Peas, none--White 
Beans, none—Whiskey, 28 cts—Apple Brandy, 
35 cts—Peach do, $1.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 124— 
No. 2, $1.874—-Ditto Old, No. 1, $1 50-— 
Ditto ditto No. 2, $1 25 Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, out of sea- 
son—Linseed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of 
season—F lax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel— 
Timothy, Do. out of season—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 10 cts.—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15 50—Ditto Prime, $12— 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts—Lard, 9 cts.—Bacon, 
6 a 7 cts.—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.— 
Feathers, 35 cts.—New Wool, 30 to 35 cts.—Me- 
rino full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—j do. 30 to 35 cts, 
—4 do. 25 to 28 cts—Common, 20 to 25 cts.—25 
per cent. more when well washed on the sheep 
and free from tags. 








liable to mistake.) All these are considered of Five theuenad qiinans ware eibred and vetuses 


the most perishable kinds that are made use of 


for timber. All of them proved to be more firm 
and lasting. I have seen white oak timber felled 
in February and March, the sap of the wood was 

erished September on one side of the logs. I 
ona seen wood, cut in May and June, in which 
more than the sap of the wood was perished in 
one year. I have seen timber that was cut in 
September that the sap was perfectly sound and 
bright two years afterwards, I have used white 
maple for hoops to buckets that was cut in Sep- 
tember that lasted 21 years in constant use, the 
first ten years for water, the remainder for feed- 
ing of swine. I have one now that was hooped 
with maple that was blowu down in the Septem- 
ber gale 1815, which is perfectly sound. I have 
one other that I put but one maple hoop on of the 
same kind, the others were of walnut cut in the 
winter; the latter I have had to replace three 
times, once with walnut, once with white ash, 
and once with red ash. The maple is perfectly 
sound now. Many reasons may be offered why 
September is the best time for felling of timber, 
but one general reason must suffice for this time. 
When I have more leisure it may be that I will 
discuss it at greater length. The one reason I 


shall now offer is, the timber is more ripe in Sep-;have been very extraordinary. 


tember than at any other time. 
that making these suggestions at this time, might 


forthe celebrated Smolensko, before he went to 
Epsom. In the Newmarket Oct. meeting, 1805, 
a bay colt by Pipato sold for 15,000 guineas. 

chesnut two year old colt by Beningborough, a 
bay two year old colt y 
three year old filly, Orange Girl by Sir Peter, 
sold for 15,000 guineas each. Lord Fitz Wil- 
liam refused 3,000 guineas for Sir Paul, by Sir Pe- 
ter, out of Pearl by Tandem. About halt a cen- 
tury since, Lord Grosvenor offered Mr. Piggott 
10,000 for Shark, as the horse was leading off the 
course at Newmarket, to be taken out of train- 
ing. It was reported that O’Kelly refused nearly 
double the sum for his Eclipse, replying to the 


Eclipse.” To go half a century further back, a 
report has been handed down from father to son, 
that a Welsh sportsman offered the duke of De- 
vonshire, for Flying Childers, the horse’s weight 
in crowns and half crowns, which the Noble 
Duke refused.— London Paper. 


em () emmme— - -— 
A Noble Horse—An English paper announces 


Walker, the property of Captain William Healey. 
The performances of this horse, as an hunter, 
He has been 


I have thought/ known to leap thirty-five five barred gates in one 


day, with his owner ; and in the grand steeple 


induce some to try the experiment this season of|chase, near Newcastle, he leapt the great Burn 


removing the bark from trees designed for tim- 
ber. Yours, &c. 
PHINEAS STEVENS. 
Andover, June 4, 1824. 


THE BOKER IN APPLE TREES, 


Sir,—If you think the following, worthy a place 


in your useful paper, you will confera favour on 
one of your readers, by inserting it. 
AGRICOLA. 


of nine yards deep water, and won the match gal- 
lantly, which was for 200 sovereigns. On the 
banks were stationed men with ropes, for the 
preservation of the daring rider, Capt. Wm. Hea- 
ley, who, accomplished this unequalled task in 
the presence of thousands. 

a Oe 


A gentleman in Rehoboth, informs us, that a 
spire of Asparagus in his garden, grew eight and 
a half feet in one week, from the 31st of May to 


Having been recently employed, in the exami- the 6th of Jpne, the present year ; averaging a 
nation of a considerable number of appie trees,|8TOWth of more than 14 inches per day.—Provi- 


for the purpose of exterminating that destructive 
insect, known by the name of the “ Borer,” I 
was surprised to find it apparently in so many dif- 
ferent stages of existence. 


possessing the power of motion; second a small 
grub, or worm between the bark and wood, gene- 
rally,-very near the surface of the earth; third, 
a larger worm completely incased in the wood of 
the tree, from one to four inches from the surface 
of the earth ; fourth, an insect about one inch and 
an half in length, with many legs, and apparent- 
ly a pair of wings, from four to six inches from 


I discovered first, a to the t in the note. 
small substance on the bark of the tree, scarcely| <= 


dence Journal. 
_—’N) 


Errata in No. 18.—Page 1533, first column, the * refers 
The f refers to the * in the note. 
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Volunteer, and a brown} 


offer, that “all Bedford Level would not purchase; 1822. 


Some very fine Yellow Tobacco inspected at 
Warehouse No, 1, during ‘the present week, soid 
at an advanced price of $30to 440. Common and 
midling dull, fine, scarce and wanted, very little 
coming to market. 


For Sale, 
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| The thorough-bred imported, “ improved Dur- 


\HAM SHORT Horn BULL,” called CHAMPION, 
| This celebrated Bull, was ordered by Mr, Skin- 
ner from his friend, Mr. Champion, of Blyth, in 
Nottinghamshire, England, in the spring of 1822. 
;Mr. Champion says in his letter to Mr. Skinner, 
“the Bull 1 considera magnificent animal. He 
jwillnot be two years old till the 16th of August, 
I have no doubt, he will grow toa large 
size, and his points are extraordinary ; his breast 
is uncommoniy prominent; his shoulders arc 
neatly formed, and well, in which is considered 4 
great perfection, as there is less coarse beef; his 
bosom, or neck vein is consequently very full, as 
is also his flank ; these are great perfections com- 
bined in the same animal; and withall, his 





the death of the highly celebrated hunter Hookey! 


quality of flesh is superior, his ribs and hips are 
\very. promising to be well expanded. I have en- 
jtered fully into his merits, but I trust you will 
think I havenot said more thanthe bull deserves.” 

“He was got by Warrior, for whose dam | 
paid Mr. Robert Colling, 200 guineas, his dam 
jwas by Blyth Comet, whose dam I bought at Mr. 
|Charles Colling’s sale for 170 guineas. Blyth 
|Comet, was alsothe sire of the Ox, in my group 
of animals, which you have, and he was bred i 
and in from Comet, who was sold for 1000 guineas 
at Charles Colling’ssale, in 1810. His grandam, 
was by Mr. George Coats’ Palmflower, who is 
own brother to my Cow Crimson, for which | 
gave Mr. Coats 100 guineas, when 13 years old, 
and Crimson isthe dam of my bull Blaize, by 
Blyth Comet, which Iam now using. His great- 
grandam by Patriot, which Mr. Coats sold fo: 
500 guineas, so that your Bull partakes of Col- 
ling’s and Coats’ best blood.” 

This Bull and two Heifers which were im- 
ported with him, were sold for 1500 dollars im- 
mediately ontheirarrival. He has been proved 
to be a “sure getter,” and is now offered for sale, 
as the person to whom he belongs has a young 
Bull for the next season. 

Apply to the Editor. 


UB PABUBB 








BaLTImMoRE, Fripay, AuGust 6, 1824. 


Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincroy. 


Flour, Howard St., §5 37 wagon price—Do. 


the surface of the earth, and near the inside of|Susquehannah, $5 1243—Do. Wharf $5 25-——Do. 


the bark of the tree. I indulge the hope that 


Rye, $2 a $2 75—Corn Meal, per. barrel, $2— 





some of the correspondents of the New Englandj Wheat, white, 98 to 103 cts—Ditto Red, 95 cts.— 
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CELEBRATION AT NEW YORK OF THE | 

BIRTH-DAY OF LINN#ZUS, 
24th May, 1824.—(Concluded.) 





To Dr. SAMUEL L. MITCHELL. 
Linnzean Garden, May 24. 


Drar Sir—A most curious and singular natural 
phenomenon having occurred in this garden, I do 
myself the pleasure of addressing you on the sub- 
ject; the more particularly, as it was from you 
the information was received, which led to the 
experiment. During a walk with you in my gar- 
den, about two years since, you mentioned to me, 
at the moment we were passing the dictamnus 
rubra, that a German writer had asserted, that 
the dictamnus or fraxinella, when in flower, 
emitted inflammable gas to such a degree, that on 
a lighted match being applied to it, it would im- 
mediately explode. ‘This assertion of the Ger- 
man writer, appeared to me so incredible, that I 
had not the curiosity, the first season, to test its 
truth; but the last summer, observing some fine 
spikes of flowers on the plant, 1 went, with seve- 
ral oi my family, in the evening, to try the ex- 
periment. A match was lighted and applied to 
the top of the flowers, but no effect was produced ; 
the match was then applied to the base of the 
flowers, and instantly the whole spike was enve- 
loped in a blaze of light, attended with an ex- 
plosion similar to what would have been produced 
by a tea-spoon full of gun-powder, thus proving 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that the asser- 
tions of the German writer alluded to, were cor- 
rect. The next morning, I had the curiosity to 
examine the flowers, to ascertain if any visible 
traces remained of the explosion of the gas, but 
found none, nor could I perceive, that the flowers 
were in the least injured in beauty or appearance, 
This plant, weil known in medicine, was esteem- 
ed by the ancient Greeks a radical cure, and Vir- 
gil quotes it in several places as remedial in 
wounds, As its medicinal properties are tully 
defined in several of our modern materiz medica, 
I deemed it unnecessary to make any experiments 
on that head ; but to you and to any other scien- 
tific gentlemen, I will cheerfully impart, any 
quantity of the plant they may desire, for the 
purpose of making experiments on its medicinal 
virtues. 

With the highest respect, your’s, &c. 
WM. PRINCE, Sen. 


ODE TO LINN ZUS, 
ByJ R Sursumeister, of Rhinebeck. 


Hail the bright reign of May! 
‘There is sweetness in her smile; 
The wild bird’s song is gay— 
Its music doth beguile: 
The flowers, which adorn 
The green earth’s loveliness, 
Which drink the breath of mora, 


May well the bosom bless. 


Hail the bright reign of May, 
Fair daughter of young spring 
Hail this.auspicious day, 
Which fleets upon time’s wing! 
There is glory in its name, 
The birth-morn of the high ; 
His am’ranth crown of fame, 
Lives in the vaulted sky ! 


While in life’s youthful dawn, 
He slept on earth’s green breast, 
The breeze swept o’er the lawn— 
The flowers in joy were dressed. 
Beneath an elm tree’s shade, 
He lay to fame unknown ; 
‘Till genius passed the glade, 
And claimed him for his own. 


Vou, 6.—21. 





He walked the earth in pride, 
Like one born in the sky ; 

Looked through creation wide, 
With philosophic eye. 

He named exch shrub and flower, 
Which drinks the vernal dew ; 

Which decks the summer bower 
With bright and varied hue. 


Hail this auspicious day ! 


Young hearts with glory burn ;— 


Lo! science takes his way, 
To greet its bright return : 
And learning’s brow is dress’d, 
In smiling cheerfulness ; 
How wakes each happy breast 
Where joy looks on to bless. 


Hail this auspicious day ! 

Bright cheeks are glowing here ; 
Sweet beauty’s fair array, 

May well this hour endear. 





In England and France the manufacture of this 
acid is carried on to a considerable extent, and 
is there used in families as a substitute for vine- 
gar. When it first comes from the still, it is of a 
dark colour, possessing a strong acid, and slightly 
astringent taste, with an empyreumatic smell— 
After remaining at rest for some days, the’ sub- 
stance which causes the dark appearance, and 
which is of the qualities of tar, subsides, and the 
acid then resembles Madeira wine in colour, and 
is comparatively transparent. 

Before Pyroligneous Acid, however, can be 
used for the table, it must be frequently distilled 
to tree it from the volatile oil which occasions the 

eculiar flavour attending it in its original state.—. 
“he most effectual method to render it pure, is 
to mix it with sulphuric acid, magnesia, and 
common salt, when running it through the still.— 
These frequent distillations increase its strength 


j distillation. 


so much that it cannot be used for domestic pur- 
poses, until it is mixed with a large proportion of 
water. Some of the acid, thus purified, has late- 
ly been imported into this country, and is found 
to answer all the purposes to which vinegar is 
usually applied. 
Pyroligneous acid is well known in Great Bri- 
tain of late years, as anarticle of commerce.—It 
is there distilled for the purpose of obtaining the 
acid to dye cloth, and the charcoal for manufac- 
turing gunpowder, which is always in request.— 
‘The common estimate is that a ton of nut wood 
yields about 100 gallons of acid, 400 lbs. of char- 
coal, and 12 gallons of tarry substance. 
This acid is also extensively used, in this and 
other countries, in the preparation of white lead. 
The powerful manner in which it acts on the 
metal in its original state must always induce 
ithe manufacturers of this article to prefer it to 
On the uses of Pyroligneous Acid, read at the ‘all other acids, 
celebration of the birth day of Linnxus, at’ ft is likewise understood, that leather may be 
Fiushing, on 24th May, 1824. tanned by the Pyroligneous acid, in a much short- 
It has been supposed by many, that Pyroligne- er period than by the ordinary process, and that 
ous Acid, which some call the *“* Acid of Wood,” the leather thus manufactured, is equal, if not 
is a recent discovery. Its uses, perhaps, have superior to any imported. 
not been long known; but in a folio werk on ex-| But the most valuable use to which this acid 
perimental philosophy, written vy Glauber, the! may be applied, is that of curing meat of every 
celebrated Dutch chemist, about two hundred description, so as to preserve it from flies, and 
years ago, it is not only particularly mentioned from putrefaction in hot weather, It has been 
jby the name of Vinegar of Wood, but directions ascertained by innumerable experiments, that it 
|are given how to prepare it, and engravings intro-, contains the same properties of preserving animal 
duced of the apparatus used in its manufacture. | matters as smoking them by wood does; and that 
Glauber was not a professional man ; but being|the only difference in using it and drying by the 
in possession of an ample tortune, and extremely} present mode, is merely in the application. In 
fond of chemical studies, he devoted most of his|the one case, the meat is acted on during the dis- 
time and meanstothis pursuit. It does not, how- |tillation ot the acid while the wood is burning in 
ever, appear that he carried his experiments far-'the smoke-house; in the other, the acid, already 
ther, as to this discovery, than to ascertain that formed is applied by immersion, or by the brush. 
its qualities resembled those of common vinegar.| Since the experiments of Mr. Stotze, at Halle, 
| In the year 1814, Professor Meineke, of Got-/|several successful applications of the acid, in this 
,tingen, seems to have first conceived the idea that| way, have beer noticed in the English journals. 
the Vinegar of Wood possessed peculiar antisep-| Two specimens of meat were, some months ago, 
tic principles, from which he was led to use it in | exhibited at a meeting of the Philosophical Socie- 
the preservation of meat, and afterwards in the ty, Whitehaven, which had been prepared witk 
preparation of mummies. ithe acid on 7th September 1819. One of the 
Availing himseit of Professor Meineke’s studies, pieces had been taken to the West Indies to try 
Mr. Stotze, ai apothecary at Halie, made a varie-|the effect of the climate, and the other was hung 
ty of experiments, by which heso far verified his up at home. After the lapse of fitteen months, 
predecessor’s discoveries and so completely puri-| (i. e. January, 1821) they were tasted by all the 
fied the acid as to render it fit for the table, that; members of the Society, and found to be perfect- 
he obtained a prize on that account from the|ly sweet, fresh, and fit for use. 
Royal Society of Gottingen. Our journals also have mentioned instances 
Froin this period down to 1818, the Vinegar of! where the acid has been used in the preparation 
Wood was generally regarded as a distinct acid ;}of meat, and the result has been equally satisfac- 
but Fourcroy, and other French chemists, ha-jtory. But nothing has appeared of a positive 
ving analyzed it, they pronounced it to be the{nature in either country, by which the mode of 
same as the acerous, or common vinegar, differing] applyipg it could be distinctly understood. In 
only in the flavour. The name of Pyroligneous|one instance, the acid was put into the tub after 
Acid has since been given to it from the circum-]'»¢ meat had been sufficiently saturated with the 
stance of its beimg obtained by the destructive|pickle, aud in another it was not applied until 
after it was removed from the tub, and had hang 


Uh ! woman is life’s flower, 
Which doth the heart beguile ; 
Who would not die this hour, 
‘To live in beauty’s smile ? 





Lines composed by a young Lady, for the coronation of the, 
bust of Linneus. 

Thou, the High-Priest of Nature !—for ’twas thine 
To stand within her sanctuary’s veil ; 

To catch revealings from her secret shrine, 
Aud tell the listening world the mystic tale ! 

We come, with grateful bosoms beating high, 
lo gaze upon thy features: ‘neath that brow, 

Dwelt the vast thought, that grasped infinity, 
And the firm soul that fortune could not bow ! 

Bring Glory’s wreaths, to crown the immortal sage 
Not gemmed, nur golden be the diadem ; — 

But those bright heralds, that from age to age 
‘Transmit his fame,—Oh! weave the wreath of them! 
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in the open air for a day or two. 
of the acid used, has likewise been differently es- 
timated according to the different modes of pre- 
paration which have been adopted. 

With the view of satisfying myself on the 
subject, I caused six pieces of beef usually selected 
for smoking, and weighing about 15 lbs. each, to 
be cured with salt, saltpetre, and sugar in the or- 
dinary way, and when they had been about four 
weeks in the pickle, they were taken out and 
hung up for twenty-four hours ; after which they 
were moistened by a brush, with nearly a quart 
of the acid. Ina few days they had all the ap- 
pearance of smoked beef, and, when cut in slices, 
no difference whatever could be discovered be- 
tween them in flavor or taste. Some hams and 
tongues, prepared in the same manner, showed a 
similar result, 

In point of economy, the difference in the 
two modes is very striking. The expense of 
smoking a hundred weight of meat, is 374 cents ; 
the cost of the acid for the same quantity, is 
only 6 cents. But what is of still greater im- 
portance is, that when meat returns from the 
smoke house, it generally weighs about a third 
dese than when sent thither. Prepared with the 
acid, no diminution in the weight takes place ; 
while the juices of the beef and hams, which are 


The quantity|are calculated to inspire. Sir, I feel an inex- 
pressible pride and pleasure, on seeing here, 
concentrated, the most splendid talents, not only 


————— 


of our own country, but of regions far remote. 
Little did our great patron, whose nativity we 
this day celebrate, when he was developing the 
mysteries of nature, and when his efforts were 
ridiculed by many of his contemporaries, anti- 
cinpate that his name, by its talismanic influence, 
would excite the plaudits of every clime, of every 
country and of every age. Who could have 
supposed, at the period in which Linnzus lived, 
that in less than acentury, we should be able to 
enumerate in the vegetable kingdom, above six- 
teen thousand species, whose peculiarities are 
accurately defined and recorded?—And what 
heartfelt gratification does it not yield to the 
bosoms of Americans to know, that above four 
thousand species of those described, are natives 
of our own country; and that each year affords 
large accessions to the number? Can that 
country be said, with truth, to be unfavourable 
to the expansion of intellect, which can boast 
its full share of vegetable productions ; a country 
watered by the mightiest rivers, and bearing 
within its bosom, internal seas of immense ex- 
tent? Can man degenerate in a clime, the gran- 
deur and majesty of whose scenery, commands 


requested to form rules and regulations for its 
own government, not being inconsistent with 
those ot the said society, and that they propose 
to themselves as the commendable duties of their 
meetings to stimulate agricultural industry and 
enterprise—to collect and disperse useful infor- 
mation upon husbandry and rural concerns, and 
the breeding and rearing of all kinds of stock— 
to ascertain the improved state of the lands by 
the application of manures—the various kinds of 
manures made use of, and the comparative value 
of each—and generally to use their best exer- 
tions to aid the improvements in agriculture and 
thereby to add to the health and happiness of 
their respective counties— 
Resolved, That it be recommended to the sev- 
eral boards thus to be formed in the respective 
counties of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, to 
meet at the townof Easton on the day previous 
to the next Cattle Show at 100’clock, A. M. for 
the purpose of conferring together and seeing 
what their exertions may have produced worthy 
of general attention, and also with a view of 
having such county boards of agriculture recog- 
nized and arranged in future by the authority of 
the State Society. 

Referred to a Committee consisting of Robert 














dried up by the fire of the smoke house, are en- 


ithe admiration of the world? 


Does genius fail 


tirely preserved in the new process. Add to this,|to expand amid the sublimities of nature? Sci- 
that in using the acid there is no danger of the'ence banishes frem the mind all prejudice, and 
meat being changed, or of its passing through the|bids us look upon every country with liberal feel- 


hands of persons who may not be altogether at- 
tentive to cleanliness—considerations which are 
of ne small importance to those who are 
careful in regulating their household affairs. 


Accompanying this communication is a piece) 
of beef. prepared by me about two months ago, | 


and a part of the acid used by me on that occa- 
sion. The beef has been fully exposed during 
the whole of that period, and although the wea- 


ings. Permit me, therefore, to offer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the following sentiment: 

Genius and science, the birthright of every 
country. 





the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley: 
hy a uoung Lady, and givenasa sentiment at 
the Linnean festival, 


O gracious power, from whom all goodness flows! 





ther has not been so warm as is usual at this sea- 
son, I have no doubt that it is unassailable by 
putrefaction or by flies in the hottest part of the 
year. When sliced and broiled, it relishes as 
well as the best beef steak. 

The acid is in the same state in which it was 
when it first came from the still. It is divested 
of its colour by subsequent distillation ; but as 
this deprives it of its essential oil, the cause of 
the smoky flavour given to the meat, any altera- 
tion in its present state must diminish that fla- 
vour, and, probably, materially affect its antesep- 
tic qualities; consequently render it unfit for 
curing meat. 

I have been assured that fish may be preserved 
for any length of time by the Pvyroligneous acid. 
‘This appears extremely probable. Salmon, shad, 
and herrings are cured in smoke houses in the 
same way that meat is cured, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that the acid would produce a 
similar effect. It might also be used to preserve 
beef and pork for a considerabie period, without 
the trouble and expense of salting. New York, 
20th May, 1824. GEO. HOUSTON, 

: 
Substance of the remarks of Mr. William Robert 

Prince, introductory to a toast given at the 

Linnean Festival. 

Such has been the pressure of numerous avo- 
cations, for some time past, that, desirable as it 
wasto me, totender my offering at the shrine 
of the immortal father of botany, still I have not 
been enabled to contribute to the exercises of 
the day by any scientific communication ; and 
I rise at this moment unprepared to erfter into 
any elaborate remarks, but with a soul filled 
with the diversified sensations, which such a 





Long may thy flame within my heart be known: 

Like Sharon’s Rose, with ruddy tints that glows, 
Like the vale’s pride, may it thy lustre own, 

And gaye its fragrance unto thee alone : 

And ay@ thy holy word with love adore ; 

Then for the future hope, the past atone, 

Till when all pain be past and peril o’er, 

It bloom with life renew’d, on Eden’s promis’d shore. 


AGRICULTURE — 


A brief extract from the proceedings of the Trus- 
tees of the Board of Agriculture, .# the Eas- 
tern Shore.—Communicated for the American 
Farmer. 

















iThe following resolutions having been laid be- 


second resolution having been amended as pro- 

posed by Nicholas Hammond, were unari- 

mously adopted. 

Resolved, That a Committce from this Board 
be appointed for the parpose of obtaining by 
correspondence or otherwise the best intelligence 
that they can procure of the progress inthe im- 
provement by manures of the arable lands in the 
several counties on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land—the different kinds of manures made use of 
—and as far as can be ascertained, the compara- 
tive value of each—and to present the same to 
this Board for disposal. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Far- 
mers in the different counties of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, to organize an association of 
judicious and experienced persoas consisting of 
from five to twelve members, or more, according 
to their own judgment, to aid the Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society for the said Shore 
in the pursuit of the important objects commit- 





day, such a celebraticn, and such an assemblagejted to their charge; and that each association be| 


fore the board by R. H. Goldsborough, and the | 





H. Goldsborough, Henry Holliday and Daniel 
Martin—at a subsequent meeting Mr. Goldsbo- 
jrough from the committee made the following 
report. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 
Which was unanimausly adofited by the whole 
Board. 

The Committee of the Agricultural Board of 
Trustees to whom the resolutions of a former 
‘meeting were referred, return the same to the 
Board accompanied with the following report. 

It is to excite emulation, and industry, and 
zeal among the tillers of the earth—to improve 
lands, and augment crops—to add to the wealth 
and strength of the country —to improve the 
household arts, and multiply the comforts of 
men, that agricultural societies are formed, and 
are conducive. Under this impression your com- 
mittee have cheerfully given their attention to 
the subject submitted to them. 

The first resolution directs an enquiry into the 
improvement made in the arable lands of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, and the kinds, the 
application and comparative value of manures 
made use of. 

The second resolution contains an invitation to 
our agricultural brethren in the different coun- 
ties of this Shore to unite their exertions with 
ours for the purpose of producing a joint and 








‘more satisfactory result upon subjects connected 
with agriculture; and it also suggests for their 
consideration, what has been found by this 
Board to be an eligible and agreable mode ot 
pursuing that enquiry, and of attaining the most 
general and useful information. 

The third resolution expresses a wish, and 
ae eee to the several county boards that may 
be formed in pursuance of this plan, to meet an- 
nually where the Cattle Show for the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland is held, to confer together 
and arrange whatever plans may be thought 
best, and to do whatever other things that to 
them shall seem useful. 

After reflecting upon the different subjects of 
these resolutions, your committee are of opinion, 
that their objects are highly important, and if 
carried into effect in the spirit in which they are 
suggested, will afford in their accomplishment, 
much gratification as well as much advantage to 
the Farmers of this Shore. 

The enquiry proposed in the first resolution 
embraces the improvement of lands by manures; 
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a subject much more attended to on this peninsu-jonly to be drawn to you by understanding the re- 
lathan is generally supposed; and which, al-|sources within our country, the capacity and im- 
though very far yet from being carried to what/provable quality of the lands, the means of ob- 
can or ought to be accomplished, has already taining manures, and the value of them. To af- 
made most beautiful and valuable improvements|ford this intelligence you must first acquire it 
in our country ard tended greatly to the increase/ yourselves, and the very means and interchange 
of crops. Manuring being a cardinal principle|by which you acquire it, will give it consicerabie 
in agriculture, merits all the attention that can|publicity which it is your design and will become 
be bestowed upon it, andthe interchange ot in-jyour duty toextend. You set on foot the inves- 
telligence upon this important point increases|tigation and enquiry, you imspirit the enterprize 
our knowledge and whetsour ambition to pursue/of every neighbourhood ; this gives a tone to 
it. Without it, all agriculture is a vain and im-|public sentiment, and by the encouraging of in- 
poverishing employment, and our country, pre-|dustry and the developement of agricultural 
vious to the last fifteen years when manures were; means, you will create a fraternity among agri- 
comparatively little made use of, ; resented to the|cultural men, bound by common interests and 
mortified eye of the beholder, a melancholy ex-|common pursuits, that will tend more to the 
ample of a soil gradually impoverished, whose weliare of the country than any disposition that 
virgin freshness had been destroyed by succes- could be infused into our people. We mean not 
sive crops, without any effort to restore the fer-jto disparage other lands by declaring, that the 
tilizing matter that injudicious cultivation hadjcountry we live in, from the facility of transpor- 








exhausted. 


that execrable system of destroying our lands, 


jtation to market, from the various and abundant | 
Driven by shame and imminent poverty from!natural sources of manures, from the evenness’ 


try’s capacity, and stimulated her inhabitants to 
laudable and honourable industry. Necessity 
has roused us into action, and we find a thousand 
advantages on every hand that former ease and 
listlessness and abundance forbade us to im- 
prove, 

An exemplary economy, and a generous, vigo- 
rous enterprise will restore what we have lost, 
and more. They will make our country bloom 
as a garden—they will call others to participate 
im our happy condition—they will make us rich, 
and powerful for our country, and cheerful for 
our friends—and we hope for all this that we 
shall be grateful. 

These are fit objects and ends, in the opinion 
of your committee, to engage the attention of the 
Agricultural Board, and they recommend the 
adoption of this resolution as eminently condu- 
cive to them. 

We cannot doubt out that our brother farmers 
in the different counties of our shore will cordia!- 
ly unite with usin developing the resources of our 


the opinions of all seem now to have seized upon 
the efficacy and indispensable utility of manures, 
and the enquiry, characterized by vetter judg- 
ment and reflection, is prevalent abroad “ How 
can we increase the quantity of our manure— 
what can we most easily convert to that purpose 
—what of itself is the best manure—and how, 
and in what quantity is it most judicious to apply 
it?” a happy change! denoting’ as great a revo- 
Jution in the minds as it is destined to produce in 
the circumstances of men,—it is to aid this new 
disposition that our exertions are to be direct- 
ed. 

Taking a geographical view of the country we 
inhabit, it seems in its location to be out of the 
way, and is therefore buf little known. The 
great thoroughfare from North to South passes 
along our Northern fi ontier, and those who trav- 
el the great Post Road through the Eastern 
Shore will be enabled to form but a very imper- 
fect opinion of the character of our country—for 
the Eastern Shore, like all other well watered 
countries, is most fertile near its waters, and the 
interior the least so—but that portion intersect- 
ed by waters constitutes four fifths of the 
whole, so that travellers by public conveyance 
are wholly unable to judge of the quality of our 
lands or the character of our people. It is to 
this cause, and to the existence of negro slavery 


of its surface, its freedom from rock, stone, or hill country and in making known its advantages. 
sides, where there is not an acre but can be ea-/ A sense of philanthropy and devotion to the land” 
\Sily and profitably cultivated, is destined to ar-|we live in, as well as the personal interest they 
rive at the highest grade of agricultural excel-'all feel in the success of this undertaking, will 
lence, and needs nothing but an immediate dimi-!we are persuaded stimulate their exertions in so 
nution in the size of our farms and an increase of; worthy a cause. The love of fame, and the love 
jindustrious white inhabitants to attain that ex-'of profit, are the strongest incentives to exer- 
i\cellence in a few years. tion known to man, and they are both blended in 
The twocircumstances alone of an easy water the accomplishment of the object in view. 

transportation to market of all produce, andthe; ‘To gain knowledge you must first institute a 
rich natural sources of manure which abound | spirit of enquiry, and that knowledge which 
here, such as numerous shell banks, abundant |tends tc improve habits of industry and regular 
drifts of sea weed, commonly, though improperly joccupation, and to increase the comforts and 
called sea ooze, rich salt marshes, vegetable!conveniences of life, and to banish penury and 
matter mixing for years with vegetable mould, idleness, is the most important that men can ac- 
that for centuries have been hiling up the heads |quire. 

of our innumerable creeks, coves, &c. the fer- 
tilizing ooze in the bottoms of our salt water 
creeks, together with abundant marl banks al- 
ready opened, and more of which are daily eve- 
ry where discovered, must of themselves give 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland a superiority 
over other tracts of country, as they constitute 
the means of enriching the lands and of conver 
ting its abundant produce into money upon the 
cheapest and most convenient terms, If to these 
be added the considerations, that in purchasing 
or renting lands here, you purchase or rent no 
waste lands, all being easily made tillable—and 
that you may derive one third of your liv- 


The means that we invite them to adopt will 
be found not only to tend directly to the end aim- 
ed at, but they will be in themselves the most 
delightful agencies of giving to social life a long 
lost intercourse, of directing talent and enter- 
prise to new channels, and of making rural lif: 
what it ought to be, a scene of independent in- 
\dustry and domestic comtort, of social enjoyment 
and an active enquiry after knowledge. 

Should our brother tarmers on the Eastern 
Shore co-operate with us and form beards of 
Agriculture in their respective counties, an an- 
nual meeting of all the boards would be highly 
desirable, and perhaps no time would be more 





that we must attribute the slow increase of po-' 


ing, and that of the most luxurious kind too, at 


ulation among us—for as the latter of these has/little or no expense from the salt waters which 
carried much emigration from us, seeing how intersect almost all of the lands—a fair judgment 
the lands were held and tilled, so both have con- Must award to this country more natural advan- 
spired to prevent emigration to us. Thus lands'tages than to any other; and further, that it is 
save cortinued to be held in large farms to the;More susceptible of improvement, contains with- 
destruction of the lands themselves, to the loss/i# itselt more means of improvement, and that 
of their proprietors, and to the exclusion of an\here all improvements may be most cheaply and 
industrious population, a part of which has been|¢#Sily made, 


driven from us and a part prevented from com-} It is with no little contrition that we look back 
ing tous. To remedy these evils is the thingjupon the negligencies of which we have been 
most to be desired. guilty in not improving these advantages which 

As to Negro Slavery, this is an evil for thela bounteous Providence has thus bestowed upon 
continuance of which we are not responsible un-jus— but it isa truth founded in the history of the 
til we can do it away properly and prudently— perversity of man, that the more means you en- 
public opinion is active, and we believe ardent dow him with, the less will he do for himself, 
upon this subject, and a general disposition ex- and that exertion rises in a corresponding ratio 
ists to diminish it to extinguishment as rapidly to the necessity from which it springs. Happily 
asis compatible with a just regard to the rights forour country, for posterity, and no doubt for 


of humanity, and the interest of all parties con- ourse lves, having indolently and carelessly pas- 
cerned. The other impediments are more ea-.sed through more thriving times, we are now in 
sily and speedily removed. jthe midst of a tyrannous necessity which de 

By encouraging the spirit to pursue the system’mands exertion, without which no man can 
of manuring, you will necessarily diminish at sustain himself, without which men must sink. 
once the extent of cultivation by each individual, It is to this seeming calamity which in the end 
and as labour with usis rather limited, this will will be found to have been the utmost benefi- 
throw much land out of cultivation that will re-.cence, that we are indented for tha’ active cx- 
quire other proprietors or tenants, and these arejertion which*has opened the stores of our coun- 


convenient than that designated in the third re- 
solution. 

Upon the best consideration therefore that 
your Committee can give these subjects, they are 
cecidedly of opinion, that the resolutions ought 
to be adopted, and they recommend that a Com- 
mittee be formed to carry them into effect with 
such instructions asthe board may think proper 
to give. 

The Cummittee above recommenced was 
thereupon immediately appointed and consisted 
of Robert H. Goldsborough, Henry Holliday, 
Daniel Martin, Governor Stevens and Tench 
Tilghman. 





(UE 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Edisto Island, S. C. July 22d, 1824. 
S1r,—I have been directed to request, that yon 
will insert the report, herewith transmitted, in 
your very valuable paper. 
Very respectfully your obt. serv’t. 
W. B. SEABROOK, Cor. Sec. 
of the Agri. Soc. of St. John’s, Colleton. 





REPORT. 
; The Corresponding Secretary begs leave to re- 
‘port, that experience is the only criterion by 
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which to attain positive results. Tis true, that 
to the deductions of reason we are indebted for 
many of those discoveries, which have tended to 
exalt the character of man, and to enlarge the 
sphere of general knowledge. The vastimprove- 
ments daily effected in every department of sci- 
ence, attest the fact of the activity of the human 
mind, and its susceptibility of indefinite expan- 
sion. But theoretical inferences are frequeutly 
fallacious, and unfortunately too often irreconct- 
lable with practice. This is particularly true 
in agriculture. While prudence therefore bids 
us listen with an attentive ear to the dictates of 
a sound judgment, and the manifestations of ge- 
nius, yet associations established with a view to 
the advancement of rural economy will ever find 
their real and permanent interests, when guided 
and propelled by the unerring standard of prac- 
tice and experience. In accordance with this 
obvious principle, the secretary has endeavoured 
faithfully to discharge the duties of his station. 
If, however, his exertions have not been crowned 
with the success which may have been expected, 
he is consuled with the reflection, that every 


—— ee 


on —— 


repay your kindness and remunerate you for your 
sensibility. Notwithstanding this cheering and 
satisfactory view, which has been so cursorily 
noticed, yet, prompted by the purest motives, 
and influenced by those considerations which con- 
stitute the incentives to action, the secretary 1s 
constrained emphatically to ask, why the most 
common and important implements of husbandry 
are literally unknown? The plough and harrow, 
and many other valuable mechanical agents, 
though, with few exceptions, in general employ- 
ment wherever civilization exercises its benign 
sway, are unhappily, in the lower districts of 
South Carolina and Georgia, superceded by the 
use of the hoe, which can be only rendered effec- 
tual by manual labour. In this instrument all our 
exertions seem to be concentred, tothis we look 
as to the sole fadudum which nourishes and sup- 
ports the body. The secretary is aware, that 
frequently time alone can break the magic spell, 
which binds man to habit, and that in days of 
yore, the abandonment of a common practice, 
was generally a task of insuperable difficulty. — 
The improved condition of society, however, 





effort within the compass ot his abilities has been 
used to reach the goal, where industry and zeal | 


arising from the extended diffusion of knowledge, 
has effected so thorough a reformation in the in- 


receive their merited reward. As the period for|tellectual world, that the passage which leads to 
which the officers were elected expires this day,|the temple of truth is nolonger dark and dubious. 
the secretary cannot refrain from an expression| The lamp of education now illumines the way.— 
of his sentiments, on several topics of weight and| May the hope then be expressed, that the period 
moment. This society has existed twelve months, |is rapidly approaching, when the operations of 
and from present indications, the proudest antici |the husbandman will be greatly facilitated by the 
pations of its founders may now be safely indul-| aid of those mechanical powers, which the efforts 
ged. The dense population of Edisto, its great) of genius have created. One other consideration 
and increasing wealth, together with the nume-|merits a markec and serious attention. It has 
rous natural and moral advantages which the’ been tauntingly affirmed, and gravely reiterated, 
island enjoys, afford a better opportunity to its|that this society, like a few of the institutions 
inhabitants to, become practically acquainted} which have been founded at this place, will flou- 
with agricultural pursuits than is probably pos-|rish merely lomg enough to demonstrate the in- 
sessed by any other section of this state. Public! stability and fickleness of the people. It has also 
opinion has sanctioned the reputed fame of Edisto,) with confidence been whispered, that, in our 
and has kindly attributed its flourishing condition} peculiar situation, no advantages can be derived 
to the skill and unwearied assiduity of its farmers.! from an agricultural association, which may not 
If this belief be well founded, the institution of be obtained from our frequent intercourse and in- 
this society presents a vast theatre on which our) terchange of thought. ‘Thus has this society been 
usefulness can be displayed; it points out the| paralized in its very conception—thus have exer- 
altar, upon which should be deposited the sum of|tions, with no sinister design, however, been in- 
our experimental knowledge. Let not therefore directly made to crush it in itsembryo. These 
the flattering hopes of our fellow citizens be dis-| declarations exhibit the profundity of the mind, 
appointed, let not mental apathy or physical in-| in ro very amiable or interesting light—they por- 
dolence lead to the humbling conclusion that our| tray a gross deficiency in those elements of sound 
reputation is unmerited, If each member, at| discretion, which are necessary to the fulfilment 
every regular meeting, were but to declare his! of a contemplated scheme. In common life, all 
experience on a single point in relation to rural) enterprises are undertaken with zeal and alacri- 
economy, a few years would constitute a fund of|ty, if aided by no other power than the smiles 
invaluable matter, from which we may draw as! and aspirations of friendship. If every attempt 
occasion or necessity should require. From per-|to better our situation, to exalt our profession, 
sonal observation, the secretary is warranted in| or to benefit our country, be regarded as the mid- 
asserting, that the system of agriculture on this|day dream of a visionary theorist, or be laughed 
Island is now undergoing a radical change. A few)to scorn by the limited views of a sceptical phi- 
years since, the idea of paying an annual tribute} losophy, then may we bid adieu to those improve- 
to our Alma Mater for the precious and manifold| ments which Hope pointeth out as within the grasp 
blessings she periodically presents to us, wouldjof the intellect—then will the genius of Chaos 
have been deemed visionary and chimerical.—}enwrapthe world in oblivion’s drapery,and Betian 
How great and wonderful is the revolution which}dulness prostrate the innate greatness of our na- 
has recently been effected? What a pleasing and|ture. The period will then have arrived, when 
animative spectacle is, at present, every where|it would be sacrilege to assert, that man was crea- 
exhibited! A planter dare not now jeopardise his/ted in the image of his God. It may be assumed 
reputation by implicitly relying on the native}as an axiomatic principle, that no individual 
energies of the soil. He dare not invoke a bless-| should ever become a member of any association, 


has been peculiarly blessed—two-thirds of its 
inhabitants are in the possession of considerable 
wealth ; and in verity, it may be said, that there 
is scarcely an individual who does not enjoy a 
comfortable independence. Of knowledge, there 
is indisputably as large a proportion of sound use- 
ful information, and practical good sense, as will 
be necessary to effectuate any purpose or design, 
which we shall ever be disposed to execute. It 
is not essential that our communications should 
be drafted with classical purity or logical preci- 
sion ; or that they should be couched in the lan- 
guage of the accomplished academician, A home- 
lier garb accords as well with our feelings, and 
the objects of an unassuming profession. No 
man should ever be ashamed of placing his mite 
on the altar of the public good—diffidence and a 
reluctant timidity should never restrain the ex- 
pression of opinions, predicated on experience, 
or offered as theoretical suggestions. A single 
fact, in plain and humble prose, the offspring of 
a pure heart, will ever be as acceptable as a 
thousand well turned periods, decorated in all 
the pomp of rhetorical embellishment. It would 
thus appear, that there is no deficiency in the 
two most indispensable requisities on which 
the usefulness and permanency of an institution 
essentially depends. If zeal and industry be now 
our determination—if we are resolved to break 
the talismanic wand of indifference, and to arouse 
from our lethargy, it needs not the aid of prophe- 
sy to foretel, that a happy issue to our labours 
will be our certain and sweet reward. ‘That this 
society may flourish beyond our most sanguine 
auticipations—that it may tend to ameliorate our 
condition, and to promote the prosperity of our 
beloved country, is the reiterated prayer of one 
who will never cease to devote his time and hum. 
ble talents to aid the great cause of agriculture 
and domestic economy. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
W. B. SEABROOK. 
Edisto Island, §. C. July 14th, 1824, 
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On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bon- 
nets.—No. 4. 

Thus we see, that although one of the two 
ladies who made the important discovery of the 
conversion of a native grass into a costly bonnet, 
was suffered to‘pass with empty praise, by all 
the patriotic Societies in the United States, her 
labours have been made one source of national 
wealth to England, and that from a conscious- 
ness of their importance, and as a grateful re- 
turn for her liberality of conduct, she has been 
generously rewarded by the London Society. 
We see also that Mr. Parry, one of their own 
countrymen, has been complimented with the 
large silver medal for the manufacture of Leg- 
horn plat, from straw imported from Italy: and 
lastly, to prevent all interference with home in- 
dustry in the manufacture in question the Go- 
vernment have laid a duty of £3 ($13 33) per 
dozen on imported plaits, and 17s. (33 7) a lb. 
on the plat not made up, and a duty of five per 
cent. ad valorem on theimported straw from Italy. 

The business of promoting the manufacture 
of straw and grass bonnets, has engaged the 
attention of Cobbett, who has prosecuted it with 
;his well known zeal, and he has lately been 





ing on his labours, while the compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience remind him, that greater sxill, 
and more judicious efforts could have been suc- 
cessfully employed. He now willingly assents to 


the salutary and encouraging truth, that of all) 
the works of the Deity, none so readily requites| may generate infection. Money, 


diligence, anc rewards industry as the earth 
which we so often tread unworthily. Give her 
the veriest pittance, allow her but occasionally to 
entomb her own offspring, and she will amply 


unless previously determined to promote its ob-| presented by the same London Society, through 
jects to the utmost verge of his abilities. If a|their President, the Duke of Sussex, with a me- 
cold indifference prevails, if a listless Janguor/|dal value 15 guineas ($70,) for his fine straw hat 
predominate, let him remain in the sphere in'made from British materials, and for his exer- 
which he moves, for the inertness of his manner ‘tions in drawing the attention of the British pub 

t knowledge and lic to the manufacture. He says very justly 
industry, constitute the perfection of every un-!“‘ thousands of pages of biography are filled with 
dertaking. Without these, failures are inevita-'deeds, none of which deserve to be mentioned 
ble—with these, success is morally certain. In on the same day with this act of Miss Wood- 





the distribution of Heaven’s favours, this Island’ house” (July 19, 1823.) 
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The Merchants of Salem, (Mass.) probably 
did not know of these * doings” in England, but 
they evince most clearly how little the enemies of 
the New Tariff are authorised in saying, as they 
daily do, and as they themselves did in their me- 
morial to Congress against it, “* that the states- 
men of the old world are relaxing the rigour of 
their own systems, and yielding themselves to 
the rational doctrine, that national wealth is best 
promoted by a free interchange of commodities 
upon principles of perfect reciprocity. 

The first thing done by Cobbett, was to search 
for the same grass in England, as that sent by 
Miss Woodhouse to the London Society, and 
then to try experiments with other native grass- 
es as of that country, in order to see whether 
they would not answer equally well with the 
American species. He says (July 18, 1823,) that 
he had found the American grass. and had just 
then cut and bleached plants of it in his little 
cow pasture at Kensington, his present place of re-; 
sidence. The same grass abounds in England, and 
he had made some as bright as Miss Woodhouse 
ever made; some of it was as fine as the hair of her 
head.”—One of his correspondents, a Mr. Clarke, 
made some beautiful plat from the sweet vernal 
grass.* 

The official return of the number of straw hats 
imported into England from Leghorn, during the 
years 1820, ’21, ’22, and down to April, 1823, wasl 
336.428: in 1223 3512 lbs. of plat were imported. | 
The duty upon each hat was 5 shillings and,eight} 
pence sterling. The whole amount of duty on 
the above number of hats was therefore $461,427 
48. If, says Cobbett, we succeed in the manu-' 
facture, only think of the quantity of hats that} 
are wanted ir South America,:- the West Indies, 
and the United States, only think of the magni-. 
tude of the thing! not less than five millions of, 
people in this kingdom, big and little, wear those; 
straw hats. (Jan. 21, 1823.) ‘It would be no 
trifling thing to take this article of Leghorn hats 
out of our custom-house books; but this is a tri- 
fle, compared to the extension of the manufac- 
ture; to the introducing of it into houses and fa- 
milies ; to the making it the means of employing 
and of feeding without pauperism, a large por- 
tion of the !abouring people. Colbert was im- 
mortalized on account of his encouragement of 
certain manufactures. I am greatly deceived if 
he ever encouraged any thing of greater impor- 
tance to France, than this is to England.” 

Now, on the supposition that Cobbett, aided 
by the Society for the encouragement of arts, 
and by the governmental duty on imported Leg- 








made up by the produce of the returns for the 
English bonnets exported, and by the duties paid 
by the articles constituting those returns. 
Our congress unfortunately do not reason in 
this plain common sense way ; all they look to is 
firesent revenue, and are indifferent to the appal 
ing spectacle of 25,000 women and children 
thrown out of employ, in consequence of the 
domestic manufactures of bonnets being suspend- 
ed, and by reason of the want of a foreign mar- 
ket andadeluge of cheap bonnets from Leghorn. 


vested is eight hundred and ninety-three thou- 
sand, and sixty-five dollars. Within the specifi 
ed time there have been forty nine companies 
incorporated, with an aggregate authorised capital 
of two millions, four hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Since 1820 there have been compa- 
nies incorporated with an aggregate authorised 
copital of five millions eight hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. 

In Massachusetts, the annual value of such ma- 
nufactures is two millions, one hundred and forty 





Cobbett very justly says he is thoroughly con-| thousand, eight hundred and sixteen dollars ; and 
vinced, that the causing of one new apple tree to the amount of capital invested is four millions, 
be introduced,* or the causing of one Leghorn hat five hundred and forty-two thousand, three hun- 
to be kept out by an English one, are ten thou- dred and twenty-five dollars. Between the 
sand times more value to the country, than the years mentioned above, there have been one 
library of the late King, which is to cost the na- hundred and thirty-eight companies incorporated, 
tion forty thousand pounds for a place to put it in. with an authorised capital of twenty-one millions, 
This is a much more sound doctrine than the and forty-nine thousand dollars; and since the 
hackneyed and common-place saying of Dean last named year there have been twenty-three 
Swift, respecting the merit of a man in making added to the number, with an authorised aggre- 
two blades ot grass grow where one grew before. gate capital of six millions, eight hundred and 
I will fearlessly assert in like manner, that the forty thousand dollars. 
keeping 25,000 women and children at work,! In Rhode Island, the annual value of such 
(who will be thrown out of employ by the de- manufactured articles is eight hundred and 
struction of the bonnet manufactory in New Eng ‘seventy-eight thousand, five hundred and fifty 
land,) is of ten thousand times more importance to dollars, andthe amount of capital invested is two 
the people of the United States, than all the So- millions, one hundred and seven thousand, two 
cieties for colonizing the blacks, for converting hundred and twenty-two dollars. No factories or 
the people of India and China to christianity, or manufacturing establishments are incorporated 
for ‘ameliorating the condition of the Jews” in in that State. 

Europe, and for coaxing them to come to the’ In Connecticut the annual value of such arti- 
United States, a country which furnishes so small cles is two n.illions, four hundred and twenty- 
a scone for the indulgence of their prevailing nine thousand, two hundred and four dollars; and 
passion: and I most sincerely regret to see amia- the amount of invested capital three millions, 
ble ladies engaging in such comparatively use- one hundred and forty-four thousand, five hun- 
less, and certainly impracticable projects, when dred and twenty-five dollars. The number of 
such a noble object as the encouragement «f incorporations within the specified time is thirty- 
the straw and grass bonnet manufactory, ex sts seven, with an aggregate authorised capital of 
for the exertion of their benevolent talents, but five millions, five hundred and forty thousand 
remains unattended to. dollars ; and since the last of those years the 
A friend to Agriculture, Commerce and number istwelve with an aggregate authorised ca- 
Manufactures. |pital of one million, nine hundred thousand dollars. 

— 0 : In Vermont the annual value of such articles is 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES seven hundred and eighty-four thousand, three 

NOW ACTUALLY WROUGHT IN THE UNITED STATES, hundred and forty-nine dollars ; and the amount 

WITH THE CAPITAL EMBARKED IN THAT BRANCH Of invested capital six hundred and ninety-one 

OF NATIONAL INDUSTRY. thousand one hundred and fifty-seven dollars. 
For the following abstract we are indebted tothe The number of companies chartered within the 

Delaware Gazette. specified period is thirty-seven, most of them 

Domestic Maynuractures.— An attentive unlimited as to the amount of their capital. 
friend at Washington has put usin possession ofa In New-York the annual value of such articles 
copy of the ** Report of the Secretary of State of is four millions, eight hundred and forty-four 
such articles manufactured in the United States thousand three hundred and eighty-seven dol- 
as would be liable to duties if imported from fo- lars ; and the amount of invested capital seven 


horns and straw plats, succeeds in making goodjreign countries; as also, the amount of capital millions, seven hundred and seventy-four thou- 
his promise to the British public, to knock up/invested in each county respectively, with a sand, and forty-nine dollars. The number of 
the foreign trade in those articles in England the’ schedule of factories incorporated by State laws, companies chartered within the specified period, 
treasury of the country will be deprived of this from 1800 to 1820, inclusive ; prepared in obedi- is one hundred and ninety, with ew aggregate 
great source of revenue ; yet, we see, the fear of'ence to a resolution of the Senate, of the Ist capital of eighteen millions, three hundred and 


this loss does not seem to interfere with the pre 
vailing and commendable policy of the govern- 
ment, and the patriots of England, of protecting 
home-industry; because they know, that unless 
the poor support themselves by labour, they must 
be supported by the public; and experience has 
taught them, that poverty and increase of crimes 
are closely connected. They also know that it is of 
much more importance to provide employment 
for poor women and children in Engiand, than to 
add to the national coffers by duties paid for a 
foreign fabric, which can be made at home; and 
that what the revenue loses by the cessa- 
tion of the importation of the bonnets will be 





* This grass ie also a native of the United 
States,and flowers before any other in Pennsyl 
vania, where it abounds on land manured by 
thee. It is the anthox xanthum odoratum of 





March, 1823; and occupying near two hundred 
octavo pages. 

From this report it appears that in the state of 
Maine there are goods manufactured, on which du- 
ty would be charged, if imported, to the value of 
four hundred and twenty-four thousand, six hun- 
dredand forty-eight dollars annually; and the 
amount of capital invested in the establishments 
where they are manufactured, is four hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand, eight hundred and eight 
dollars. There have been no manufacturing es- 
tablishments incorporated in that State, between 
the years 1800 and 1820. 

In the State of New-Hampshire, the yearly 
amount of such manufactures is seven hundred 
and forty thousand, eight hundred and ninety 
four dollars ; and the amount of capital thus in 





* Cobbett has introduced and sold grafts of nu- 





the botanisis, so called from its odour when dried. 


* 


four thousand dollars. ‘Thirteen companies have 
,been chartered since the year 1820, with an ag- 
igregate capital of seven hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand dollars, ; 

In New-Jersey, the annual value of such arti- 
cles is nine hundred and nineteen thousand, four 
hundred and nineteen dollars; with an invested 
capital of one million, seven hundred and twenty- 
five thousand, four hundred and ninety-five dol- 
lars; and within the specified period thirteen 
companies have been incorporated, with an ag- 
gregate capital of two millions, three hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars. 

In Pennsylvania, the annual value of those ar- 
ticles is five millions, forty nine thousand, two 
hundred and seventy-six dollars; the invested 
capital six millions, three hundred and twenty- 
three thousand, seventy-seven dollars and the 
number of companies incorporated within the 





merous American afifile trees in England, 


specified period ten, with an aggregate capital of 
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one million, one hundred and fifteen thousand capital forty-one thousand, eight hundred and substances as havea tendency to moilify the gums, 


forty-five dollars. 

In Michigan Territory the yearly value of those 
articles is thirty-four thousand and five hundred 
dollars; and the invested capital sixty thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

And in the Territory of Arkansas the amount 


dollars, 

In Delaware. the yearly value of such articles 
is five hundred and sixty one thousand, five hun- 
dred dollars, and the invested capital one million, 
five hundred and fifty-seven thousand, two hun- 


and, by their pressure, to facilitate the protru- 
sion: for which purpose a piece of liquorice or 
marsh-mallow root, &c. will be of service ; or, 
the gums may be sot:ened and relaxed by rubbing 
them with sweet-oil, honey, or other emollients. 


dred and ninety-six dollars. 

In Maryland, the annual value of such articles 
is one million, seven hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand, two hundred and thirty-four dollars ; 
the amount of capital invested, five millions, six 
hundred and seventy-one thousand, eight hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars, and within the 
specified period, sixteen companies have been 
incorporated, with an authorised capital of four 
millions, four hundred and sixty-six thousand 
anc five hundred dollars. 


Costiveness should be removed by mild aperient 
clysters. If, however, all these endeavours prove 
hundred dollars, inetfectual, relief has often been derived trom an 
The whole amount of authorized cepital in incision made in the gum; though such opera- 
1820 was fifty-five millions, two hundred and tions should be undertaken only by the surgeon. 
eighty-nine thousand and five hundred dollars; In cases of extreme weakness, the appiication of 
since which there has been added in the states of blisters behind the ears, or to the back, will 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut and prove beneficial ; and, as distressing symptoms 
New York, fifteen millions three hundred and frequently arise from crudities and obstructions 
sixty-seven thousand dollars, making the present in the first passages, it will be necessary to attend 
amount, seventy millions, six hundred and fifty-|to this circumstance; thus, it the child be trou- 


of such invested capital is one thousand seven 


six thousand, five hundred dollars. 
——— 6S 


ON THE TEETH. 

The Teeth is a set of bones, situated in the 
upper and lower jaws, for the purpose of masti- 
cation: in adults, there are 32 in number, or 16 
in each jaw bone. 

The teeth are of various size, being arranged 


In the District of Columbia the yearly value 
of such articles is one hundred and sixty-three 
theusand, and forty dollars, and the invested 
capital forty-five thousand and two hundred dol- 
lars. ; 

In Virginia the yearly value of such articles is 
two millions, seven hundred and eight thousand 
and seventy-seven dollars; with an invested capi- 
tal of three millions, one hundred and thirty eight, 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-seven dollars. |in the following order: four in the front, termed 

In North Carolina the yearly value of such ar-|cutting teeth, on each side of which is a sharp- 
ticles is four hundred and seventy-three thousand, \pointed, canine, of eye-cooth ; adjoining to these 
six hundred and fifty-six dollars ; and the invest~|are five grinders on each side, the last of which 
ed capital three hundred and seventy-six thousand, |is denominated the tooth of wisdom, because it 
five hundred and eight dollars. ‘ seldom appears before the 25th year ‘Ihe front 

In South Carotina the yearly value of such ar-|and eye teeth are furnished with only one root 
ticles is seventy thousand, nine hundred and|each ; the two first grinders with two; and the 
twenty-two dollars ; and the invested capital twO|hindmost generally with three or four ; which 
hundred and eighty thousand, seven hundred and/may in most persons be ascertained by the num 
seventy-five dollars. _ |ber ot small tubercles on the crowns. 

In Georgia the yearly value of those articles is) The tooth is divided into two principal parts ; 
four hundred and ninety four thousand seveQ'pamely, the crown, which projects above the 





hundred and fifty-two dollars; and the invested gums; and the root, that is inclosed within the! 


capital two hundred and nineteen thousand, s1X|sockets ; the crown is a hard, fine, glossy, white 
hundred and thirty-five dollars. jenamel, serving to defend the substance against 

The yearly value of such articles in Alabama/external injury ; the root is open at the bottom, 
is one hundred and two thousand, three hundred) where it is connected with vessels and nerves, by 
and eleven dollars; and the invested capital thirty-| which it receives nourishment, life and sensation. 
six thousand, five hundred and one dollars. As an accouvt of the manner in which the 

The yearly value of such articles in Louisiana}teeth are formed may prove interesting to reflect- 
is forty-eight thousand, seven hundred and fifty!ing readers, we shall proceed to state concisely 
dollars; and the invested capital thirty-three|the process ot dentition, or teething ; and con- 
thousand, and twenty-five dollars. clude with a short analysis of the diseases to 

The yearly value of such articies in Tennessee| which these useful bones are frequently liable. 
is one million, uine hundred and twenty-four In an embryo of three or four months formae 
thousand, two hundred and twenty-one dollars ;}tion, instead of the sockets, small ceils are ob- 
and the invested capital nine hundred and seventy-|servable; these are separated by thin mem- 
six thousand, two hundred and twenty-two dollars. branes, each of which progressively exhibits a 

In Kentucky the yearly value of dutiable arti- | vascular bag, containing a soft knob, that is cov- 
cles manufactured is two millions, one hundred!ered by the rising tooth, forming a hard coat ; 
and forty-one thousand, and eighty-nine dollars ;'but the enamel appears to originate from crystal- 
and the invested capital two millions, five hun-|jzed matter. Duringthe first year, the two mid- 
dred and seventy-five thousand, five hundred and |e front teeth in the under jaw, and shortly af- 











bled with acidity and flatulence, the testaceous 
powder, or calcined magnesia with a few grains 
of rhubarb, mixed with powder of sweet-teanel- 
seedis, will form avery useiul remedy, 

With respec. to the diseases of the teeth, we 
shall mention only such as occur more trequent- 
ly, and which are, by proper attention, or by ex- 
teinal application, easily removed. From a view 
of the nature and tormation of the teeth, it must 
be evident, that whatever may tend to remove 
the enamel, for instance, acrid dentrifices and 
tinctures, hard metallic tooth-picks, sudden chan- 
ges from heat to cold (especialiy in taking food), 
by exposing the nerve, cannot tail to produce the 
tooth-ach ; and, in the course of time, a decay of 
the bone itself, There are even stances where 
such corruption, unless umely checked, ios ex- 
tended its influence to the jaw-bone, Nothing 
‘however, contributes to injure them more certain- 
ly than uncleamtiness; by which a kind of tartar 
is generated, that settles on the teeth, and sepa- 
irates them from the gums: thus, the air and the 
food coming into immediate contact with the bony 
|substance, will prove a never failing source of 
pain and distress. 

Cure :—As it would be a vain attempt to point 
out any specific Dy which the tooth-ach can be 
removed, we shall recommend only such remedies 
as are adapted to the severai causes trom which 
it may origimate. If the patient be of a plethoric 
habit, or the gums be considerably inflamed, re- 
course should be had to bleeding, particularly by 
leeches and cupping-glasses, applied contiguous- 
ly to the part affected: next, blisters behind the 
ears, or onthe nape.of the neck, will be found 
ofservice. Dr. Cullen recommends vitriolic ether 
to be dropped on the cheek, and to hold the hand 
on the part till that volatile liquor be evaporated. 
Should, huwever, the pain still continue, with- 
out intermission, a few drops of laudanum on cot- 
ton, laid 6n the tooth, will sometimes aiford re- 
lief. Where the bone is hollow, and decayed, it 
will be advisable either to have it drawn by ap 





twenty-two dollars. ; _ . |ter the two upper ones, become visible; they 
The yearly value of those articles in Ohio is|are succeeded by the foremost front teeth. In 


able dentist, or to resort to such substances as 
destroy the nerve : the latter object may be ef- 


three millions, one hundred and thirty-four thou 

sand, seven hundred and seventy-two dollars; and 
the invested capital three millions, nine hundred 
and fifty -five thousand, eight hundred and thirty 

nine dollars. 

The yearly value of those articles in Indiana is 
one hundred and forty-two thousand, six hundred 
and ninety-two dollars; and the invested capital 
one hundred and fifty thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four dollars. 

The yearly value of those articles in Ilinois is 
one hundred and twenty-six thousand, four hun- 
dred and ninety-eight dollars; and the amount of 
invested capital seventy-four thousand, four hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars. 

In Missouri the yearly value of those articles is 
one hundred and sixty thousand, four hundred 


and nineteen dollars ; and the amount of invested] be advisable to let the child chew or gnaw such 





the commencement of the second year, the first! fected by a careful application of the strong min- 
grinder on each side grows successively iu the;eral acids, juniper-oil, or by a red-hot wire: but 
under and upper jaws: the next in rotation are this operation, which has frequently produced 
the canine or corner teeth, and finally, about the) the desired effect, ought never to be entrusted to 
third year, there rise from two to three grinders|an unskilful person. The tooth-ach often. pro- 
on each side. About the seventh year, all these|ceeds from affections or debility of the stomach; 
teeth are, by an effort of Nature, gradually re-|a source which may be ascertained by the symp- 
placed by a new set, to which are joined, in the! toms of indigestion, such as loss of appetite, nau- 
tenth or eleventh year, another grinder, and at a! sea, vomiting, and head-ach, with this peculiar 
later period the tooth of wisdom. |circumstance, that the pain generally returns at 
During the progress of dentition, children are|regular periods. In such case, relief can only be 
subject to various affections, such as convulsions, expected from a propex use of emetics, and mild 
inflammation, fever, &c. occasioned by the pres-|aperients, succeeded by a judicious course of the 

sure of the teeth in bursting through the gums.) Peruvian bark, and similar tonics, 
At this period, a moderate looseness, or a copi-} Another source of these affections, is an irre- 
ous flow of saliva, are, in general, favourable’ gular disposition, or arrangement especially of the 
sigrs. With a view to promote the latter, it will} frane teeth, and mostly in the second set. It may 
proceed either from some of the first set havinr, 
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been suffered to remain in the jaw after the se-, 


cond has appeared, from a want of space in the 
jaw-bone, or from mal-conformation. In these 
cases, tne only effectual remedy is that of ex- 
tracting such of the teeth as, by their situation, 
obstruct their neighbours, and sometimes occasion 
considerable distress. 

If the teeth should be loosened by external vio- 
lence, they may again be fixed, by pressing them 
firmly into the sockets, and preserving them in 
that situation either by a silk or other ligature at- 
tached to the adjoining tooth: the patient, how- 
ever, ought to subsist entirely on spoon-meat, or 
other soft and liquid food, till the desired effect 
be attained. But, where this separation arises 
from a sponginess or weakness in the gums, mild 
astringents, such as a solution of alum and sugar, 
tincture of bark, catechu, &c. will serve to con- 
solidate the surrounding parts. 

For cleansing and preserving the teeth, burnt 


desire to have one or two of them, I think I can|and the last exhibition will for a moment deny. 
procure for you without scarcely any trouble,/But I must leave these speculations, and give you 
thirty or forty, provided you inform me any time/some facts which I find entered on my memoran- 
before the middle of September next, which Ijdums, in hopes that they may be useful, by in- 
shall take much pleasure in doing, in as much as/ducing some of my brother farmers to abandon 
I teel somewhat interested, in the encouragement|the slovenly and ruinous method of planting 
of the cultivation, not only of our native vegeta-|large, poor fields with corn, without manure.— 
ble productions, that more properly belong to/Should these hints lead to an investigation of the 
the Materia Medica, but those likewise, that are;subject, my object would be fully accomplished. 
strictly included inthe Materia Alimentaria. Investigation and research is the high road to im- 
I am, dear sir, your’s respectfully, provement, 

WM. ZOLLICKOFFER. 

Middleburg, Md. 21st July, 1824. 


Extract from Memorandums. 





“In township my attention was arrested 
DEAR Sir—J have this day commenced some) by a small but beautiful field of corn, belonging 


remarks in relation to the modus operandi of to Mr. B. containing only six acres. Ona careful 
gypsum or sulphate of lime. Mr. Somerville’s|/ examination, I estimatedit at seventy-five bushels 
ideas on this subject, although fluently written,;per acre. ‘This multiplied by six (the number 
are not, I think, correct. As to the sulphate of| of acres) gives 450 bushels, at 25 cents, is $112 50 


























bread, or bark, applied by the small finger, or|lime, producing its effects upon the principle of| I found on enquiry, by allowing rea- 
: on a piece of calico, will be found a safe and use-|its septical powers, isin my opinion a very incou-|sonable wages for breaking up, manur- 
. ful dentrifice—Zegg’s Book of Utility. sistent notion. If this were the case, why had it/ing, planting, harrowing, hoeing, plough- 
4 not this effect upon the low ground, that hadjing, gathering and husking, that eight 
, DD ( ES washed from the hills or elevated spots, which/dollars per acre covered all expenses.— 
t n ou tan — course —_ ro pny quantum Ly for me mye come to $48 00 
e te) ead vegetable matter, than the situations estimated the rent, taxes and 
d ANNONA TRILOBA OF LINNZEUS, — {from which it had been washed? Mr. S. cannot! repairs for fences, at $2 per acre, $12 00 
= Communicated in a letter, to the Editor of the\accouyt for this circumstance which | think a « 60 08 
), American Farmer, by William Zollickoffer, M.|\very conclusive argument to battle down his po- — 
Le D. corresponding member of the Medico-Bo-j sition entirely. Leaving a clear profit to Mr. B, of $52 50 
of tanical Society of London. Should I not be too much engaged in profes- = 
re . Dear Sirn—There is a species of Annona that] sional business, I shall send you the piece on this! “ During the same week, in another part of 
x= is indigenous to the United States, and which I|Subject, by Saturday week. _ _ (the county, I noticed a field, belonging to Mr. C. 
g am disposed to conclude, would be well worthy Your’s, &c. W. Z. (of a very different description. It contained 
n- of the notice and attention of the horticulturist.|—— twenty-five acres, and was estimated at 15 bushels 
ar This is the Annona Triloba of Linnzus; which} [The papaw is very common in the swamps in per acre; which I afterwards learned was more 
a- is recognized, by the common and local appella-|the lower counties of this state. The fruit grows than it actually yielded. There was no manure 
he tions of papaw, or custard-apple. It is a small,/to the length of 5 or «inches, and about as thick on this field, nor was it so well worked otherwise, 
ny although an highly ornamental tree, that delights|48 @ man’s rist—we have tasted but never eat of I found that five dollars and fifty cents per acre 
of in a rich and prolific soil, and is generally found|it, though it might, no doubt, be used as an escu- covered all expense. This sum multiplied by 25, 
growing in valleys and low grounds, and in the lent in some shape.]—d. Am. Far. the number of acres, comesto $137 50 
int vicinity of rivulets; but more frequently in the Add rent, taxes, fences, &c. 
be neighbourhood of creeks. The fruit of this tree, a_”"'S-——- at 2 dollars per acre, 50 00 
ies assumes when arrived to a state of perfection, From the Examiner, Washington, Penn. ; 187 50 
ich rather a purplish hue externally, and that of a May 1, 1824. Deduct from this sum ninety-three dol- 
ric deep yellow internally. This is rather egg- ertintianintnienss weemreiuninen lars and seventy-five cents, the price of 
re- shaped, and is excellent, and by many justly a < ; 375 bushels, which is the produce of the 
by pronounced to be very delicious. The largest, GOOD AND BAD FARMING, field, at 15 bushels per acre, and at 25 
bus- that I recollect of having seen, weighed from; During the last summer and fall, my business cents per bushel, 93 75 
the four to five ounces. led me to take several rides through different) ; a 
send This species of 4nnona is, perhaps, more par-|parts of this county. Asmuch for amusement as' Leaving an actual losstoMr.C.of $93 75 
her ticularly confined to the western section of our/any thing else, I took memorandums of the state! oo 
and country ; where I am informed it may be seen|of improvement and progress of agriculture, in These plain matter of fact calculations, place 
ted. growing in some situations in very great abun-'the different quarters of the county; and was not in a strong point of view the difference between 
yith- dance. I have also been told, that those whoja little astonished at the superiority of some good and bac tarming. They show that on every 
cot- reside in the neigyhbourhood of situations in neighborhoods over others, in this respect. It acre of corn cultivated by B. he had a clear gain 
| re- which it is found, are well aware of its esculent may not be amiss here to record one fact that fell of $8 75, whilst on every acre cultivated by C. 
d, it and nutricious qualities. The. only places in| under my observation in the course of my ride. he lost $375 cents. ‘To show the real difference, 
y ap which I have observed it in this state, is along I found it almost uniformly turned out, that in these two sums must be added together and 
23 aS the water courses of the Big and Little Pipe-| those neighborhoods where the farms and other amount to $12 50!!” A very considerable ad- 
> ef- creeks and that of the Monocacy ; where within;improvements were in the best order, the greatest dition might justly be made to the above differ- 
min- the circumscribed limits of an acre of ground, se- number of members of the society for the pro-,ence, on account of 19 acres (the difference be- 
but veral bushels of the fruit may frequently be pro-| motion of agriculture and domestic manufactures tween the two fields) of B’s land, being ina rapid 
luced cured in the proper season, This fruit may, Ij were to be found. And on the other hand, in state of improvement, as it was well set with 
ed to think, be justly considered far superior in point|those neighborhoods where the farms were in the clover, whilst C’s land was rapidly getting poor- 
- pro- of delicacy of flavonr to that of the Plantain or most wretched condition, none were to be found. er. So far as I was able to judge, the two fields 
ach ; Banana Tree, which is a native of the West} This proves the correctness of an old Saying—, were originally about the same quality. Every 
y mp- Indies. It may be eaten, both in its recent and)“ the more we really need information, the less other branch of husbandry on the two farms were 
nau: dried state, in the latter of which, I am confi } anxious are we to obtain it.” In tracing the ope-|about in proportion to the corn ; but could not be 
culiar dent, it will be found a valuable substitute for the rations of the human mind there is no more ob-|so well made a matter of plain calculation. Does 
rns at prune. . . vious truth than the above. We here see a so-|not this in part at least, account for some families 
aly be If spared until the ensuing fall, I shall avail my-jciety, honorably and /iseradly hatronized by the|becoming bankrupts and beggars on good farms, 
1 mild self of the advantage, of procuring a quantity of} state ; and strange to tell, not one in twenty of whilst others, on farms not superior, become in- 
of the the seed, as well as some of the fruit, which I)the very persons, for whose benefit it was orga-|dependent and respectable ? The above calcula- 
shall do myself the pleasure of presenting to you.|nized, are disposed to avail themselves of its ad-|tions are founded on real facts, and that they are 
n irre- It is very probable that I may also send you, at/vantages'—That this society has, in no inconsi-|not extravagant, must appear obvious to every 
ofthe the most suitable time for transplanting, a few of|derable degree, met the laudable views of the/practical man who will take the trouble to ex- 
it may the young trees, as frequent opportunities offer.| government in chartering it, no disinterested manjamine them. 
havin’, Should, however, any of your friends express ajthat witnessed the difference between the first A FARMER, 
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From the Christian Almanac. 





adventure. The seeds will not germinate, until} 
they have passed through the digestive proses 
— " in the stomach of the turkey, which divests them 
FARMERS’ CALENDAR.—Juty. ‘of their oil, and fits them for reproduction : it is 
While you celebrate the independence of your said, that by mashing the skin and flesh of the 
country, be grateful to God; and express your fruit, amd digesting them in a solution of alkali, 
gratitude, not by rioting and excess, but by offer- answers the pur yose, 
ing to Him the incense of your heart. Andwhile, The greater balm or Date tree, the fruit of 
you thank him that you cultivate the soil of /ree-| which is greatly valued asa food for man in north- 
dom, pray that a// may be brought into the “glo-.ern Africa, Arabia and Persia, would probably 
rious liberty” of his “children.” answer a similar purpose in most parts of Geor- 
Now give every attention to your dairy.—Ves- gia; but we have no information of the degree of 
sels of lead, copper and brass, contain poisonous cold that it will bear. 
qualities, and should not be used much for milk. | The Sugar-cane perfects its saccharine matu- 
Look to your summer schools, and let the in- rity in Georgia, as far north as Milledgeville, in 
structress, to whom you commit your little ones, Jat. 33, and perhaps further. The season for 
teach them, by her example, to be good. Re-|manufacturing the sugar is so short, that it has 
member the poor widow and orphan, and impart |not yet been attempted as a crop, except on the 
to them a portion from your stores. sea board. But, by digging up the canes with a 
Much hard work is to be done this month.— part of the roots, and laying them in mattresses 
Drink neither too much hot rum, or cold water. covered with their own foliage before the frost 
Make not haying and harvest an excuse for in- comes on, would lengthen the manufacturing sea- 
temperance, but eat and drink in order to /ive,: son, and increase the sweetness of the juice ; and 
and not live merely to eat and drink, Rise before’ when the freezing weather sets in, if additional 
the sun, and mow while the dew is on; mow covering of earth were added, it might be pro- 
morning and evening, and make hay, and get it Jonged until March. The saccharine maturity of 
in, while the sun shines. Be regular, temperate, ‘the cane is indicated when the expressed juice} 
industrious, but not violent—and your harvest’ will raise the hydrometer of Beaume for Pese'! 
will be gathered earlier and better than your syrups to the 5th degree, which is 34 per cent. 
neighbour Thirsty’s ; and when harvest is over, heavier than common water, or specific gravity 
you will not have the rheumatism. Let your nearly 1,035, when two gallons of juice will make 
corn be hoed the third time before it is spindled ;/a pound of sugar ;—when the juice will raise the 
do not make too high hills around it, lest you|hydrometer to 8 or perhaps nine degrees, one 
keep off the sun and rain from the roots. Put 4! rallon will make a pound. An acre of ground, 
handful of ashes around the hill, previous to the properly prepared with manure, would yield a 
second hoeing. If weeds are going to seed in’ sufficiency of sugar and syrup for a large family, 
your barn yards and gardens, cut them and put and a sufficiency of canes to plant the succeeding | 
them into your compost. ‘crop. Inthe West Indies, the saccharine matu- 
Mothers may see that herbs are gathered while rity of the sugar cane is perfected by the imal 
in their bloom. Say what you will, a bowl of season of dry weather ; in Louisiana, Florida and! 
kerb drink, with a mother’s care, will often save Georgia, it is perfected by the cold weather of| 
you from a fever, and the expense of a doctor’s autumn and winter; when the cold is enough to} 
bill. It is said on good authority, that early lambs freeze the cane, it renders the juice unfit to make 
will do better to be sheared in July, and that sugar or syrup. 
their wool will be better the next spring. | The Shea tree from which the Africans obtain 
a >) ‘an excellent butter, as we are informed by Park, 
— : and by the Africans themselves, would probabiy 
Extract from observations of Mr. Thomas M‘Call, pe yainable in some of our warmest climates, If 
hublished in the Southern Recorder. some of our national ships would procure, when 
The climate of several countries are Known to on that coast, a few of the plants of the Shea- 
change. In Germany and England, the climates Butter tree, and bring them over to us, it would 
have become more temperate; in and near be pleasant.to our industrious house-wives to 
Charleston, South Carolina, it is otherwise—the|have an annual crop of butter from the orchard 
sweet orange was once a common inhabitant near of fruit trees. 
Charleston; the climate becoming colder, the) 
orange has removed farther south, except in very 
sheltered situations. The precise degree of cold 
that the sweet orange tree will bear, is not) 
known—perhaps not much below 30 degrees if of, 
Jong continuance ; the sour orange is more har¢y,| 


and the citron and lime are less so. oy A oiibidiam 

The coffee tree will, probably not bear a de-| PRICES OF COUN be Prete! cl Ato tere 
gree of cold equal to 41°, which produces white! ly collected ie ag or the American 
frost. This plant delights in a hilly country; a} “@rmer. By paneer Geipeenteyey 
level rich soil causes the plant to run much into} Flour, Howard St., $5 124, wagon price—Do. 
suckers, and the seeds are of bad quality, as has/Susquehannah, $5, cargo price—Do. Wharf $5 
been proved at English Naparina, in the Island|25—Do. Rye, $2.a $2 75—Corn Meal, per bri. $2 
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of Trinidad, where the planters neglected it, and 
destroyed the plantations before 1796. 

The Olive tree perfects its fruit as far north as 
the Duchy of Milan.—The city of Milan is in lat. 
45, 28, N.; the medium temperature of its cli- 
mate cold is not known, This is the coldest cli- 
mate in which the Olive tree is cultivated in Eu 
rope. It is not understood what degree of cold 
the plant will bear ; perhaps not greater than 17 
degrees, at which the sap of trees begins to con 
geal. The Olive would be valuable in Georgia ; 
the young plants should be imported by our go- 





vernment, as it would be too expensive for private 


. 


—Wheat, white, $1—Do. Red, 95 cts—Corn, 30 
a 32 cts—Do. white, 53 cts.—Rye, per bus. 41 cts. 
—Oats, 19 cts. cargo price—B. E. Peas, none— 
White Beans, none—Whiskey, 27 cts.—Apple 
Brandy, 35 cts—Peach do, $1.—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 a $2 25— No. 2, $1 874—-Do. Old, No. 1, $1 
50—Ditto ditto No. 2, $1 25—Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, out of sea- 
son—Linseed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of 
season—Flax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel— 
Timothy, Do. out of season—Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 10 cts.x—Candles, Mouid, 12) cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $15 50—Ditto Prime, $12— 


Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 9 cts.— CON, 
6 a 7 cts—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.— 
Feathers, 35 cts—New Wool, 30 to 35 cts.—Me- 
rino full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—} do. 30 to 35 cts. 
—4 do. 25 to 28 cts—Common, 20 to 25 cts. —25 
per cent. more when well washed on the sheep 
and free from tags. 

Tospacco—Yellow, from $20 to $45, scarce and 
wanted—Red, from $8 to $12 do.—Brown, $4 to 
$6 do.—Dark, $2 to $4 do. dull—Green, frosted, 


| $1 to $2 do. not wanted. 


EEE) aa 
IMPROVED SHORT HORN CATTLE, 


We congratulate our agriculturists on the ac- 
cession of a remarkably fine bull caif, and yearling 
heifer of this valuable breed, imported in the ship 
Franklin, Gapt. Graham.—They are of unusu 
ally fine form, and in excellent condition, consi- 
dering their voyage. Thev were purchased from 
Lady Groward’s estate—They are now to be 
seen at the farm of D. Williamson, Jr. Esq. 








Overseer Wanted. 


I wish to employ @ single Man in the capacity 
of Overseer—he will be required to produce sa 
tisfactory reference as to character and capabi- 


lity. 
- JNO. C. MOALE, 
Near Ellicott’s Patapsco Mille. 








A RIDE OF 
Right hundred miles in France, 


Containing a sketch of the face of the coun- 
try, of its Rural Economy, of the towns and vil- 
lages, of manufactures and trade, and of such of 
the manners and customs as materially differ 
from those of England :—Also an account of the 
prices of land, house-fuel, food, raiment, la- 
bour, and other things in different parts of the 
country; the design being to exhibit a true pic- 
ture of the present state of the people of France, 

To which is adde¢, a General View of the Fi- 
nances of the Kingdom—by James Paul Cobbett, 
Student of Lincoln’s Inn, just published by FE, 
Bliss, and E, White, New-York, in Boards, duode- 
cimo. 


The American Gardener : 

Or a treatise on the situation, soil, fencing and 
laying out of Gardens: on the making and ma- 
nagement of hot beds and green houses; and on 
the propagation and cultivation of the several 
sorts of vegetables, herbs, fruits, and flowers. By 
WILLIAM COBBETT. 

A London stereotype edition ; in boards, duo- 
decimo—500 copies just received and for sale, by 
E. BLISS, and E. WHITE, New-York. 


JONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Celebration of the birth-day of Linnseus, concluded—A 
brief extract from the proceedings of the ‘Trustees of the 
Board of Agriculture, for the astern Shore—Report of 
the Seeretary of the Agricultural Society of St. John’s, 
Colleton—On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bon- 
nets, No. 4.—Domestic Manufwetures now actually wrought 
in the United States, with the capital embarked in that 
branch of national industry —On the teeth—On the Annona 
‘Triloba of Linnzus—Remarks on Gypsum, or Sulphate of 
Lime—Differences between good and bad farming-—Ex- 
tract from Memorandums—Farmer’s Calendar, July—Ex- 
tracts from observations of Mr. Thomas M. Call, published 
in the Southern Keeorder—-?rices Current—-lmproved 
Short Horn Cattle —Advertisements, &c. 

















Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNER, Edi- 
tor. by JOSEPH ROBINSON onthe North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore : where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is executed with nea'ness and d: spateb—Orders 
from a distance for PRINTING or BINDING, with proper di- 





rections promptly attended to, addressed to J. Robinson, Baiimore: 
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OBSERVATIONS prs CORRESPONDENT, and to the arm that elasticity of nerve, which established in 1802, under the administration of 


ON A VISIT TO SARATOGA,—NO. LI. death only can vanquish. 


eneficent effects, of the great WateER Worus!/At 10 A. M. we left New York in the “ Chancel- 
at Fair Mount, for supplying that city with water, lor Kent” steam boat, together with the ‘* Olive 
If farmers have read it with indifference, it was) Branch ;” which latter, under the influence of a 
because of the inadequacy of the descrifition ;;chancery decision touches fro forma on the Jer- 
for no one could view them without a feeling of,sey shore. These two boats contained not less 
homage to the genius that so happily conceived, /than 600 passengers. The Kent is a boat of im- 
and the skill that so well executed, the design.|mense size, with a great variety of apartments, 
These works might serve asa subject for the/and said to have cost $100,000. The whole ex- 
painter, who would illustrate the progress of/pense to Albany was then but $2, it has since 
science, and the vast transcendency of cudtivated been raised to $4 by the original line, and the 


Here also we saw on 
the lawn a pair of South American Lamas and a 
Dated, Saratoga Springs, 5th Aug. 1824.) pair of Gazelles. ‘The latter are the property of 

My last letter to you was written, I believe, at Captain Wolcott Chauncey, and are, in colour, 
Philadelphia; and was designed, chiefly, to give figure, eye, and motior, the most exquisitely de- 
Ha some idea of the extent, plan, power, and/licate, beautiful and spirited animals I ever saw. 


intellect, over the hebetatecd mind of the untutor- 
ed savage. 

Between Philadelphia and this place, there are 
numerous objects which cannot fail to attract your 
regard, and admiration ; but the tourist for health, 
er pleasure, who is borne along with the swollen 
current and velocity of modern travelling in steam 
boats, without turning to the right or to the left 
for more deliberate observation, will gather but 
little to edify the enquiring 4griculturist. The 
merely transient glimpse of a beautiful farm, 
waving with luxuriant crops, imparts no practical 
lesson ; that is only to be learned by examination 
of the soil, and by catechising its manager through 
all the modes and tenses; to ascertain the time 
of his sowing and quantity of seed ; the quantity 
and kind of manure; the process of cultivation, 
&c. &c. 

We left Philadelphia at 6 A. M. and at 54 P. 
M. arrived in New York, by what is called the 
citizen’s coach line ; passing in our way, near to 
Bordentown, the beautiful residence of Josepn 
BUONAPARTE, ex-king of Spain; who has, like a 
sensible man, and with that philosophy of temper 
which robs adversity of its sting, sought that hap- 
piness in the rural walks of a free and tolerant 
country, which is not to be found amidst the splen- 
dour and cares of royalty—whether usurped now, 
or “ legitimate,” because—usurped long ago. 

The expense of travelling from Philadelphia 
to New York was, steam boat and stage Fare $2 
50,breakfast and dinner §1—total $2 50—distance 
103 miles. 

As my pleasure is to see, and my object to de- 
scribe the country, rather than cities, I shall say 
nothing of New York, its fine harbour, its gilded 
spires, its publick edifices, and numerous accom- 
modations for the pious or the wicked; the vo- 
taries of literature or the slaves of sensuatity.— 
An excursion to the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, tn- 
der the kind attentions and favourable guidance 
ef Capt. B. of the navy, occupied the most agree- 
able hours passed in this great and growing Liver- 
pool of America. Vive were on board of the 
Washington 74, the second American ship of Aer 
class, that ever displayed the * star spangled ban- 
ner” on the shores of Europe ; when she bore, on 
his double mission to Naples and Russia, the il- 
lustrious Pinkney, of whom I may repeat, as to 
the force of his eloquence, what has been said of 
an orator not his equal. 


“With the skill of an Orpheus to soften the brute, 

“ With the fire of Prometheus to kindle mankind ; 

“Even tyranny listening, sat silent and mute, 

“ And corruption sunk scorch’d from the glance of his mind.” 


At Brooklyn too, we saw with a feeling of ve- 
neration, “fold Iron SipEs” reposing iakor lau- 
rels, as if satisfied with having dispelled the 
sharm of British naval invincibility, and demon- 


opposition promptly followed suit. Between 4 
and 5 P. M. we landed at West Point, remained 
two entire days, stopped again at Catskill, where 
we ascended the mountain 3000 feet above the 


President Jefferson. Previous to that period, 
several attempts were made to form a Military 
Academy at West Point for the iustruction of the 
artillery officers and men, bat it was found that 
practice, without theory, did not produce any 
lasting benefits, and was very expensive without 
any great results. The artillery and engineers 
were then blendec under the denomination of the 
regiment of artillerists and engineers, This ors 
ganization was found not to answer the expected 
purpose, and although it provided tolerable ar- 
tillerists, it did not furnish any skilful engineers; 
and recourse was consequently had to foreign en» 
gineers to give plans of fortifications and to con- 
struct the defences of the country. In this like 

wise the government found great inconvenience, 
as well as disappointment, as very few of the 
foreign engineers employed were found to be bet- 
ter than ourown. Mr. Jefferson conceiving it of 
the first importance to provide for the gradual 





tide. No stranger should visit this part of the|defence of the country in times of peace, and be+ 
country without halting at these places, jing satisfied from past experience, that we must re 

I have no talent at description, nor would your ly for the defence of our country on ourown citi- 
agricultural readers excuse me for occupying zens, recommended to Congress a new organiza- 
your columns with a sketch of the scenery on the tion of the army and an act was passed on the 16th 
banks of this noble river ; where nature seems to/of April, 1802, fixing the military peace establish. 
have concentrated, with lavish and partial hand,|ment ; in which it provides for a corps of Engi- 
her finest specimens of the sublime and the neers anda Military Academy at West Point, and 


picturesque. With me, however, the moral as- 
sociations of West Point preponderated over the 
admiration its natural beauties excited. My 
mind recurred involuntarily to the memorable in- 
cidents of the revolution connected with the 
scenes around me: I could not but remember the 
bold and reckless treason of the avaricious Ar- 
nold; the romantic and ill starred enterprise of 
the accomplished André, the incorruptible fideli- 
ty of Williams, Paulding, and Van Wert, and the 
Cato-like firmness of Washington ; and I was 
almost ready to conclude, that the Deity himself 
had selected the sublime grandeur of this, then, 
uncultivated wilderness, as an appropriate thea- 
tre, where the human soul might conceive its 
boldest designs, and display its highest passions. 
There appears too to be a peculiar fitness in de- 
dicating it now, to the cultivation of the sciences, 
and especially to the study of the art of military 
defences. There is said to be a secret charm 
pervading mountain scenery which fosters the 
love ot freedom, and the very ruins of the old 
battlements that still crown the surrounding 
heights of West Point, serve as so many monu- 
ments of patriotism, exhorting the young soldier 
to remember and to emulate the valour and the 
virtues of those who reared them. 

Were the topick suited to your journal, I might 
here dwell upon the exact discipline, the enlight- 
ened system, and valuable objects of instruction 
which characterise this national school as a focus, 
whence the rays of the most useful sciences di- 
verge through every part of our country ; I might! 
descant with pleasure onthe fine appearance and 
deportment of the Cadets, the beautiful speci- 
mens of the drawings, the noble Library of many 
thousand volumes, the agreeable society and 
grateful attentions of the officers and their fami- 
lies, the enchanting musick, especially of Mr. 
Willis’ Kent bugle, &c. but these are themes, 
to which, if it were easy to do justice it would be 
difficult to bring within the purview of the 
“ AMERICAN FARMER.” 

Suffice it for this occasion to state that from the 
great interest generally taken in this establish- 
ment, I felt anxious to ascertain with certainty its 
origin, rise, and progress, which I do not remem- 
ber to have any where seen distinctly stated, and 





strated the moral truth, that, other circumstances 

equal, the sfirit of conscious freedom alone, can! 

give that supernatural animation to the heart, 
Voi, 6 —22. 





fortunately I met with an old officer who had long 
been a member of the institution, and from whom 


also maxes the artillery a distinct army from the 
engineers. ‘lhe first organization of the Milita- 
ry Academy provided for one principal engineer 
with the pay, rank and emoluments of a major, 
two assistant engineers with the pay, rank and 
emoluments of a captain, two other assistant en- 
gineers with the pay, rank and emoluments of 
first lieutenants, and two other assistant engineers 
with the pay, rank and emoluments of second 
lieutenants, and ten cadets with the pay of sixteen 
dollars per month, and two rations per day. Thi¢ 
corps so organized formed the military academy, 
The same law also provided that the president 
at his discretion, when he should deem it expe- 
dient might augment the- corps of engineers te 
one colonel, one lieutenant colonel, two majors, 
four captains, four first and four second lieuten. 
ants; and that promotions should be made in the 
said corps with a view to particular merit with- 
out regard to rank, and also that the senior offt- 
cer of the corps of engineers, should be the su- 
perintendent of the military academy ; and in his 
absence the next in rank. Shortly after a 
teacher of the French language, and a teacher of 
drawing, was added to the institution, at this time 
the cadets of engineers and artillerists amounting 
in all to 40, were assembled at West Point for in- 
struction. The officers of engineers were then 
obliged to perform the duties of professors, and 
contimued to do so until the year 1811, when an 
act was passed for augmenting the corps of en- 
gineers to its present establishment, and for or- 
ganizing an academick staff, consisting of one 
professor of natural and experimental philoso- 
phy, with one assistant ; one professor of engi- 
neering, with one assistant; one professor of 
mathematics, with one assistant; and a sword 
master, and chaplain ; which is the present legal 
establishment of the academick staff; and the 


cadets of the several regiments and corps, were 


sent to the military academy as students and 
formed into a corp of four companies under officers 
of the line. Finding that there were other pro- 
fessorships necessary for the accomplishment of 
the courses of instruction conceived necessary 
for fulfilling the objects of the institution, the 
present secretary of war, added to the staff, 
surgeon to perform the duty of professor of che- 
mistry, mineralogy, and geology, with an assistant 
taken from the graduates of the institution. The 
chaplain to perfurm the duties of professor of 





I learned that the Military Academy was first 
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ethicks, geography and moral law ; an instructor 
of tacticks, an experienced officer to command 
the corps of cadets, with two or more assistant 
instructors, lieutenants who had been graduated 
at the military academy ; also an instructor of 
artillery. And I understand that it is contem- 
plated to add to the establishment an instructor 
of cavairy, with a suitable number of horses to 
teach equitation and to instruct the cacets in the 
cavalry exercises, and those of the light or horse 
artillery. This last addition will complete the in- 
stitution and render the school one of the most per- 
fect of the kind in the universe. As we have no 
cavalry belonging to the military peace establish- 
ment, perhaps on account of the expense of main- 
taining the horses, and the little service which ca- 
valry can render in time of peace, the instruction 
of the cadets in cavalry maneuvres and exercises, 
may be considered very important, as it will enable 
the government in time of war to have recourse 
to graduates of the military academy for a com- 





petent establishment of officers to form a corps of 
cavalry. The secretary of war has directed, we 
understand, a system for the cavalry to be com- 

iled, and the work is actually in the press.— 
hus this valuable institution will become the 
nucleous of military fame, composed of every 
arm necessary to forming a complete army, and 
will furnish at the same time, officers well in- 
structed in every branch of the sciences. 





It went into operation under General Jonathan 
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Williams, whose likeness is suspended in the Li- 
brary ; as are also full length likenesses of Wash- 
ington, and Jefferson—the latter taken recently, 
by Mr. Sully; and a sfeaking resemblance of Mr. 
Calhoun, with whom the academy is understood 
to be an object of especia: favour and solicitude. 
In making choice from the great number that ap- 
piy to be admitted as students, a preference is, and 
ought to be given, to the sons of Revolutionary 
officers, and of the deceased officers of the late 
war. If, unfortunately, this establishment should 
become subservient to the convenience of wealthy 
men, who can well afford to pay for the education 
of their sons; or should it be found most accessi- 
ble to the sons or wards of men of high political 
stations and influence ; an abuse to which some 
jealous politicians have apprehended it may be 
liable, it would deservedly lose its character, 
and, with its character, its existence. 

The number of students is limited to 250, and 
none are adinitted above the age of fourteen ; 
the students receive their month’s pay as if in 
the regular army, amounting in the year,. for 
each, to 336 dollars, which is adequate to all ex- 
penses, and relieves their connexions from all 
charge for the time they remain. The whole 
establishment costs $115,000 per annum. In re- 
turn for this expense, the Government secures 
for the command of our armies, and the defence 
of our country, a great number of highly enlight- 





ened men, prepared by their habits of early and 


strict subordination, to make good citizens in 
time of peace, and by their scientific military 
acquirements, to develope and wield with effect, 
the physical resources of the nation in time of 
war. In fact, we are already beginning to gather 
some of the valuable fruits which this well con- 
ducted establishment was designed to distribute 
throughout the States. It begins to furnish for 
our colleges, and schools, the best Professors of 
the exact sciences, which are here taught in their 
highest branches, and greatest perfection; even 
AGRICULTURE herself, will soon acknowledge 
the more direct interest which she has in the 
prosperity of a school which has enabled and 
will still further enable the Secretary of War to 
afford, at her call, accomplished civil engineers, 
tully prepared with the implements and the sci- 
ence, to make surveys, and digest plans for 
Roaps anp Cana_s; those great channels so 
necessary and so well adapted to expedite and 
cheapen the transit of agricultural productions 
to their best markets ; and to serve as the means 
of national defence. In short, the ways and the 
means of diffusing general intelligence, of amass- 
ing national power, and of providing for the com- 
mon good, 

That the military academy at West Point is 
fitted to make such men, and to secure such re- 
sults as I have stated, vou will the better see by 
perusal of the following 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDIES AND EMPLOYMENT OF TIME DURING THE DAY. - 
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For your own satisfaction I send you the “ RE- 
GULATIONS”’ of the Academy, which are strictly 
enforced, and as you will see, admirably adapted 
for the sure attainment of the great ends of the 
Institution, under the superintendance of Major 
Thayer, an officer of unquestioned abilities. — 

It may be that we visited the Point under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly auspicious to sceing it to 
the best advantage, being of a party in the train 
of Major General McComb, the commandant of 
the United Corps of Engineers, and ex-officio 
Inspector of the Academy.—He was accompa- 
nied on landing from the steam boat, by his two 
daughters ; by Mr. John Mason, Jr. of George- 
town; by Mr. Jackson, the British commissioner 
and two children; by three members of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, and their friend and fellow tra- 
veller, Mr. Labrouchere ; Mr. D. Hoffman, and 
Mr. Skinner and their ladies, and Professor Pat- 
tison of your city. Martial musick welcomed 
the General’s arrival as he stept upon the wharf, 
and he was conduc*ted to his quarters by Major 
Worth, acting superintendant, and Captain Mac- 
key, under appropriate salutes of reverberating 
cannon. After we had taken some refreshment, 
we sauntered out upon the beautiful plain in front 
of the public buildings, where, it being vacation, 
more than 200 Cadets were displayed in their 
best military array,and presently a fine gracetul 
looking young officer, whom I afterwards learned 
was the son of Governor Finley, was detached to 
apprise the General that the corps was ready to 
receive him.—He proceeded immediately to re- 
view them, a convenient site having been first 
assigned to our party ‘to witness the ceremony, 
rendered interesting by various circumstances,— 
The next day the Library, and Drawing and Philo- 
sophical Apparatus apartments were opened for 
our inspection and amusement; in short, every 
thing was done, and done successfully, to make us 
pass the time most pleasantly; and I can assure 
you that I have left no place since I left home, 
with so much reluctance; I cannot take leave of 
it, without making acknowledgements to our 
kind host, Mr. Cozens, the obliging keeper of 
the house of private entertainment for those who 
stop at the point.—I understand that several fa- 
milies propose passing a month there during the 
vacation in August next, and for my own part, I 
should much prefer it to any place I have yet vi- 
sited, for recreation of health and rational amuse- 
ment. When I took my pen, I did not expect to 
have written twenty lines about this charming 
place.—Yvu see how I have lingered about it—I 
doubt now if you can venture to give it to your 
readers, but if you do, vou may promise them that 
in my next, they shall be compensated by a par- 
ticular description of the management, soil and 
products of the celebrated farm of Ear Stimson, 
sq. which took the prize offered for the best 
managed farm in this county—and which I have 
just returned from visiting. 


In the mean time, with prayers to be pardon- 
ed for the length of this, I remain their, and your 
obedient servant. 


AGRICULTURE, — 


rom the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture 
of the State of New-York. 
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ON A ROTATION OF CROPS. 
Zo the President and Members of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of New-York. 
GENTLEMEN—I received by the hands of Isaac 
M. Ely, Esq. the certificate of the honour you 
have been pleased to confer on me, for which I 
beg, by these presents, to return my most sin- 
cere and grateful thanks. Asa member of your 


or impropriety, add on this occasion, some ob- 
servations on the improvement of the agricul- 
ture of the United States. 

You have not oniy heard of, but some of your 
members have seen, the perfection of our tillage, 
especially at Holkham; the great breadths of 
very middling land, which are kept in constant 
and profitable rotations, by means of the turni 
husbandry, must strike your countrymen with 
very great astonishment: but in many parts of 
this country, this tillage has been helped with 
artificial manures, at a great expense, which 
can no longer be done; the breadths formerly 
cultivated must be very much narrowed, be- 
sides that the crops must be smaller, and the 
tillage less perfect. It will be necessary to re- 
turn much of the more elevated fields to sheep- 
downs, from which they were broken up when 
grain was dear; and much of our still poorer 
lands must lie quite idle, and return by natural 
process, to the state of heaths and warrens, from 
which they had been reclaimed by enclosure and 
cultivation. Thus we shall be thrown back to 
yeur condition as cultivators, depending upon the 
natural staple ef the soil, and not being able to 
carry our operations farther than our farm-yara 
manure will go. 

But there is one circumstance, perhaps little 
adverted to, which is very much in our favour, 
and to which is principally owing the remarkable 
extent and success of our culture; this is, the 
versatility of our winters; we have no season so 
severe, but that, with a little contrivance, our 
sheep can eat our turnips on the land where they 
grow ; and all our better grass lands winter about 
two sheep per acre, very generally without either 
hay or grain. To this, you will perceive, is 
owing the incalculable advantages of the sheep 
husbandry, combined with the operations of the 
plough ; to our open winters are owing, not only 
the immense increase of annual value, derived 
from 40 millions of sheep, and 100 millions of 
pounds of wool; but also the great fertility 
which, by these flocks, is added to our turnip 
soils, ‘To our open winters, in short, is owing a 
very considerable share of the wealth and popu- 
lation of Britain. This is so much the more 
strikingly true, because it has been frequently 
observed, that our dryer soils, when cultivated in 
open fields, (that is, without fences,) produced 
but little grain for much labour ; but, being en- 
closed and divided, by means of the turnip and 
clover system, they would produce as much 
grain as before, and keep large flocks besides. 

If these things be true, as I believe they are, 
it follows, that the great object of improvement 
with you, is to endeavour to surmount as far as 
frossible the objections from the climate to keeping 
larger flocks. Certainly your winter food must, 
be all got up and stored, and your flocks must be 
yarded with moderate shelter, and sufficient lit- 
ter; also, it will follow, that you must undergo 
the expense of removing their manure ; but with- 
out manure it is impossible to farm, and if this 
system be rightly managed, I think it may afford 
sufficient profit to the cultivator, besides adding, 
as it spreads, an important increase of national 
wealth. 


With the above object in view, the first natu- 
ral step is, to consider of a rotation of crops 
adapted to the design. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose, that the plan, and the rotation, should em- 
brace all the land in the farm ; on the contrary, 
it seldom happens that the same rotation of crops 
is suitable to all the land in a farm of four or five 
hundred acres. If, with you, a farmer had but 
two hundred acres of cleared and cultivated land, 
yet he must confine his turnip husbandry to a 





respectable body, ! hope I may, without offence 
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a 
sary management ; it may be in three or four 
small inclosures, or in one good field, divided by 
imaginary lines into equal portions. ‘The rota- 
tion I would recommend, may be thus considered: 

If of three years, on three, five, seven or ten 
acre fields, or compartments, the land would do 
as well without division fences as with them, be 
cause there would be nothing to depasture ; the 
crops would be 

ist year. Furnips and other roots and plants, 
for winter feed. 

2d. year. Indian Corn, summer tilled for wheat. 

3d. year. Wheat. The stubble autumn plough- 
ed for turnips. 


If this rotation extend to three ten acre fields, 
I think the occupier may keep 50 breeding ewes, 
and winter them and their hoggets in eefarate 
yards, because the hoggets require the better 
keeping. In summer, when the ewes have 
lambs, they may be used for fo/ding, on the land 
intended for turnips; but the hoggets now shorn, 
must still have the better keeping and be en- 
couraged to fatten; when pastures fail, on the 
approach of winter, it will be necessary to give 
them some grain, and get them fit for the butch- 
er. 


In the first year of the above rotation, every 
possible exertion must be made to get a crop of 
roots, but the attention is not to be confined to 
turnips, because they may miss; and besides, 
they are not well adapted to a warm climate ; 
however, by choosing your cooler soils, you 
would partly obviate this objection. The outset 
would be more difficult, while the flock had not 
been wintered, and manure were scarce. Some 
of the following, which are all good, may do 
better with you than common turnips: yellow 
Scotch turnip, Swedish turnip, Hungarian turnip, 
Kohl Rabi, Mangel Wurtzel, Scotch Kail, Scotch 
Cabbage, Savoys, and Potatoes, All, or several 
of these, should be cultivated in your turnip fal- 
low, and consumed in the order of their keeping 
qualities: as 
Ist. The Scotch Cabbage, which is admirable 
food while it is good. 
2d. The common Turnip, and Hungarian Tur- 
nip. 
3d. The Kohl Rabi, which is very like the 
turnip-rooted cabbage. 
4th. The Swedish Turnip. 
sth. The Mangel Wurtzel, which will keep 
good till grass comes. 

Also, the Scotch Kail, will stand the winter ; 
but if wanted sooner, its stalks must be split and 
cut for the sheep. 


As your severe frosts will hurt the sheep’s 
food, and render turnips too hard, if exposed 
whole, for the sheep to bite, the food must be 
served cut, and in small quantities.* Also, the 
middle of the day should be chosen, to feed them 
with food that is succulent; mornings and even- 
ings give them sanfoin hay, clover hay, or other 
dry food. Water daily, but the trough must be 
sometimes scalded. 

Concerning the culture of the turnip fallow, 
and the several plants and roots named, with the 
order of sowing them, or planting; it is first im- 
portant that your field be autumn ploughed; in 
the spring, when it is dry enough to work, scarify 
and harrow it; clean off the root-weeds, and Jet 
the tilth lie to grow green (as I suppose it will) 
with animals, Before the frost breaks away, 
your manure should be carted to the field, and 

















* Against the expense of thusserving the food 
‘o the sheefi, you may set the saving in the food: 
an acre of turnifis, housed and served out to 





small part, as from 20 to 40 acres, taking the 
best soil, and confining his exertion to the neces- 


shecfh, will go at least three times as far as if 
they were eaten on the land. 
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lightly compressed, by treading,* and covered 
with earth, if it could be got. 
made, as above, cart your manure on the land—it 
havi pg been turned over to lie a fortnight or so, to 
become short; and when your annual weeds 
have well vegetated, plough in the manure and 
Having in the interim planted 
your corn, after this ploughing (suppose in the 


When your tilth is 


them together. 





middle of May,) you may immediately plant 
your potatoes, suppose an acre ; Scotch Cabba- 
ges, Kail and Savoys, an acre or more; then 


sow Mangel Wurtzel, in drills 18 inches apart ; |< 


fourthly, sow Swedish Turnips early in June ; 
and lastly, the common Turnip. The jland must 
receive another ploughing for the turnips, and 
advantage should be taken of rains, in sowing 
and planting. 

The seeds of Scotch Cabbages should be sow- 
ed in the middle of August, and the plants prick- 
ed out on beds, to stand the winter; otherwise 
the cabbages will not arrive at a good size ; ex- 
perience guides in these things. The Kail and 
Savoys are to be sown in Spring, and drawed for 
planting in the beginning of June. The Hunga- 
riaa ‘Turnip, and Kohl Rabi,- (both Spring sown,) 
bear planting as well as cabbages ; but the Man- 
gel Wartzel, and Swedish ‘Turnip, are better 
sewn in drills, and thinned by hoeing. I have 
here been unnecessarily minute, but T would 
press on your attention the importance of culti- 
vating several sorts of food, both as to the divi- 
sion of labour, and the probable success of the 
crop. 

The rotation already stated is very short, and 
would be found to require great exertions in 
manuring for turnips; but the rest of the farm 
would contribute to the quantity of manure with- 
out receiving any, as will presently be shown 
Both saafoin hay, and clover, should be had for 
mowing, and the eddishes of both for eating ; 
and if the seil be good enough, as farasthe above 
turnip system is attempted, the rotation may 
better include four compartments, as follows: 

Ist. year. Turnips, kc. as before. 

2d. year. Indian corn, summer tilled for wheat. 

3d. year. Wheat, sown with clover in Spring. 

4th. year. Clover, the soil turned down in Au- 
tumn late, if possible, for turnips, as at first. 

In this rotation the clover is too far from the 
manure, but you may helpit with gypsum. The 
rotation, however, could only succeed on good 
land, and with able inanagement. 

I have long considered it an important object 
with you, to try Talavera wheat, spring sown, to 
escape the ravages of the Hessian fly. I believe, 
‘Talavera wheat, sown with yeu in April, would 
ripen in August, and being in a later stage of 
growth in the middle or latter end of May, 
when the fly strikes it, might thereby remain safe. 
The following rotation would suit this object: 

(Still within the turnip system )— 
Ist year. Turnips. 
ed. do. Talavera wheat. 
8d. do. Clover. 
4th. do. Indian Corn. 

This rotation is certainly preferable, if the Ta- 
lavera wheat succeed, but it will not pay you to 

ut oats-or barley iustead of wheat, onthis, your 
best land. By one or other of these rotations, ably 
conducted, you may have a turnip system, adapt- 
ed to your climate, and if your farmers, mm gene- 
ral, will only learn by degrees to pursue it, to 
the extent of wintering 100 sheep, and shearing 
100 fleeces on every farm of 150 or 200 acres of 
cleared lad, it would progressively make an im- 
portant addition to your agricultural property, 
* That it may not heat too violently. But this 
js only when the manure contains much straw, or 
# long dung, as we call i. 








ty generally, where the soil is good enough to pro 
duce it; and also, that you plough it down in au-|from time immemorial ; and for fattening beevcs, 
tumn, for Indian corn to follow. 
this case, I canceive to be 


tation cannot be supported. Seeds cannot follow 
corn, by reason of the summer tillage. 
case, it appears that the land must return to a 
poor and neglected state for a term of years. 


consume it. 


would want manure to Nos. 1, 3, and 8, besides 


| but by introducing the turnip system before de- 


It is much easier and more lucrative to send wool, 
mutton and beef, to market, than corn, rye, oats, 
and barley, which should only be raised for home 
consumption, and to itierease manure. Consider- 
ing the downfall in the prices of breadstuff, &c. 
it is a miserable practice to keep large breadths 
of land in a coarse tillage, and reap little crops 
for much labour. Your wheat land, in the turnip 
system, sowing three bushels per acre, may pre- 


duce 24 bushels; thus ten acres of wheat, may 


be equal to 20 in produce, (by the old method,) 
and include no dead fallow. Your corn may pro- 
duce from 50 to 60 bushels per acre. 
Of the old Field System. 
In the foregoing, or turnip system, whichever 
rotation be preferred, I have said nothing of bar- 


ley or oats; there will be persons enough trying 
to raise these on the old field system, long after 
the better farmers have struck into that which is 


more profitable. The old field system, (by which 


I mean that which is yet pretty generally in use 
with you,) is capable of great improvement in 
the simplest manner; in fact, 
are very much injured b 
and corn after wheat. 
you will have corn, and for spring grains, they 
are very little worth; but your old fields must 
nevertheless be renewed, er you would lose yourjof Russell-grass, two bushels, and of rib-grass, 
sanfoin hay, and other produce from their pastu-!four or five lbs, to the acre, which pasturage 
rage. When your oldest ley is broken up, and/will succeed on land not good enough for white 
summer fallowed, sow it with wheat, or wheat clover. 
and rye, (because some rye you should have,) seeds, and sometimes sow it alone, or with rye- 
but sow it in spring with sanfoin, or with such'grass. 
other seeds for hay or pasturage, as the soil is or dry soils, and the cocksfoot does not admit of 
best adapted for. Stiff or moist-soils, may thus having its seeds dressed by wind, su as to render 
go from wheat (the stubble autumn ploughed) to them true and clean; otherwise it is an excel- 
spring tares; these may be folded off with sheep lent grass for leys. 

in summer, and the fourth year sow spring grain 
with grassseeds, But I should think this rotation “eren: 
with difficulty practicable on any of your lands, ‘like corn,* and can be afforded cheap, and in any 
and where the turnip system is introduced. ; 
should prefer always sowing sanfoin, trefoil, white/foot, which is adapted to such various soils; it 
clover, improved raygrass, and other seeds adapt- (I mean the improved rye-grass) grows best, 
ed to the soil, and as prudence dictated, with the however, on land that is solid, and inclined to mois- 
first crop after the fallow; I mean in the old'ture ; and here it will stand for permanent pas- 
field part, which must always be the much larger 
part of every farm. 


our dryer soils 
growing spring grain, 
y your turnip system, 


I 


Iam very well aware that you sow clvver, pret- 


Your rotation in; 


Ist. year. Fallow. 
2d. year, Wheat. 
Sd. year, Clover, 
4th, year. Corn. 


But what follows the corn? If wheat, the ro- 


In either 


You cannot succeed in any lengthened rotation, 
extending to all your convertible fields, as we do, 
because of the objections to the turnip system. 
What are your farmers to do with 30 or 40 acres 
of fallow forturnips? They can neither procure 
manure, nor raise the crop, nor get it up and 
If, as with us, your dryer soils were 
cultivated by Ist. Fallow. 2d. Wheat. 3d. Tur- 
nips. 4th. Barley. Sth. Seeds. 6th. Seeds, 
(two grass years.) 7th. Peas. 8th. Wheat. You 


the impossibility of consuming your turnips (if 
you get them) on the land. 

It appears, that your old field system does not 
admit ef seeds with the third crop, or spring 
grain. Of course, it must follow, that the land 
returns to a state of nature for a term of years; 


scribed as the main object of your farming ope- 
rations, your old field system would become one 
renewal only, by sowing seeds upon the wheat, 
and letting the land lie on again. ‘Thus the land 
would come to the fallow again periodically, in 
better condition, and your old field wheat crops 
would improve. 
Of proper seeds for Leys. 

I do not recommend you to sow red clover on 
any land but that which is, in its turn, within 
your turnip system. In your old field system it 
by no means follows that you should sow all the 
fields, as they are renewed, with the same seeds. 
One piece may be more eleva‘ed, and poorer than 
the rest ; here you must have sanfoin. Another 
may be proper for white clover, 14 lbs. to the 
acre, and a peck of the improved ray, or rye- 
grass, (which I call Russell-grass, because the oth- 
er nameis absurd.) The old rye grassis bad, but 
the improved varieties yield constant verdure, 
and are very good. Neither is it indispensable 
that your old fields should be broken up in regu- 
lar order ; the sanfoin ley, with the help of gyp- 
sum, may stand eight years; but the white clo- 
ver anc Russell-grass ley (being better land too) 
may be very well reploughed after lying three or 
four years. Again—on another ley you may sow 





We frequently add trefoil to other 


Your timothy is not calculated for hilly 


There is no grass but the varieties of 4olium 
which bears seeds that may be dressed 


quantity. Neitheris there any, excepting cocks- 


turage, But excepting your natura! meadows and 
bettems, I believe you have but little land which 
is adapted to grazing ; sheep-downs are the work 
of many ages, and the depasturing of flocks, 


you must depend chiefly on the stall. Neverihe- 
less, by renewing your leys, and supplying your- 
selves with sanfoin hay, &c. and summer feeding, 
you may increase your neat stock as well as 
sheep, and so add to your manure, 

If you have not yet, I would advise you speedig 
ly to procure some of our Russell-grass, and 
shall have pleasure in executing any order to that 
effect which may ve addressed to my office ; in 
which case you may be sure of obtaining the 
true improved sort, and not the old rye grass, 
which ought to be exploded. 


Of the Hessian Fly. 


In the Farmer’s Journal, for July 1st. and 22d., 
in the present year, are two articles concerning 
the Hessian Fly, te which J beg to call your par- 
ticular attention. Ide not know whether any fur- 
ther observations have since been made, or any 
better information obtained and laid before the 
public; but I should suppose not, because the 
same remarks, taken as true, have been in sub- 
stance inserted in the late “ Introduction to En- 





* Ide not mention the timothy, because it cannot 
be substituted. The dogstail and sweet vernal 
grass both bear raked seeds—but have no claim 
to cultivation as sefarate grasses. The foxtail 
has light, chaffy, awned seeds, and succeeds only 
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tomology,” by Kirby and Spence. I am quite of/attempts should be made by men who are prac- 


opinion, that Dr. Mitchill’s facts are very doubt- 
ful, and, at any rate, that the subject ought to be 
investi gated in.a more satisfactory manner. _ 
The articles alluded toin the journal were in- 
serted in inverse order, owing to the inadvertence 
ef the proprietor who conducts the business part 
of the paper. You will find in the first article, 
July 22d, that ‘ Dr. Mitchill has seen the cater- 
pillar, chrysalis, and fly—but never could find 
the egg,” &c. ‘There are various other authori- 
ties, which, perhaps, are not much more recent, 
nor, as I conceive, much more authentic. The 
subject at one time attracted the attention of 
the British Government, and a fear was enter-| 
tained that the eggs of these flies, or of the fly- 
ng weevils, might be imported in wheat. To 
ascertain this fact, if it were,possible, several en- 
quiries were made—and some letters were writ- 
ten in auswer, which you most probably have in 
your possession. One from Mr. Christr. Gallet 
says—‘* ‘The fly passes between the outer straw, 
er husk, [sheaf of the leaf,] and the stalk of the 
wheat, till it reaches the first, or lower joint; 
and there, somewhat like a caterpillar on a twig, 
fixes its eggs on a stalk, in number from 6 or 8, to 
50. By the growing of them, the stalk becomes 
so compressed with the adhesion of the cluster, 


tically enlightened, and industrious by habit ; for 
whatever a man’s knowledge may be, if he pay 
not a rigid attention to his business, he, will never 
succeed in introducing improvements. Unfortu- 
nately, a certain degree of inteNectual attainment 
is exceedingly prone to run into personal indul- 
gence and dissipation of time, which not only in- 
jures the habits necessary to good farming, but 
uses up the sources of progressive prosperity. 
The turnip system requires such Sdaes as 
know how to make 20 sheep swell to 40, and will 
strain their exertions every year to add an acre of 
turnips to their fallow. Beginning with one acre, 
they may go on to teyp—but a rash attempt at first 
may end in nothing, 
I remain, with repeated thanks, 
and very sincere respect, Gentlemen, 


BENJ’N HOLDICH., 
On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bon- 
nets.—No. 5. 

The celebrated English statesman and orator, 
'Mr. Windham, asserted in the House of Com- 
jmons, that ‘* Cobbett deserved a Statue for what 
-he had done in the United States.” He referred 





Tobacco, will not now pay for cultivation, and 
there is no prospect of any change taking place 
in the price for the better: for accounts which 
may be relied on, state, that at the close of the 
year 1823, the stock in Europe amounted to 75,000 
hhds —that is 10,000 beyond the demand for one 
year. Nor can more be said for Cotton. The 
planters of South Carolina and Georgia, ought to 
reflect upon the fact, that 12 years since when 
their export of cotton did not amount to more 
than one half, (if so much,) as that during the 
last year, their reecipts were far greater than at 
present. Friend Cropper, of Liverpool, did in- 
deed, by a most fallacious statement, last year, 
induce the planters to believe, that the supply 
would not be equal to the demand, and for a few 
months, the effect was, his receiving large con- 
signments, the thing he wanted, but the bubble 


your very faithful and much oblig’d humb. servt |S0on burst, and now it seems, that new arivals 


in the cultivation of cotton have started up, in the 
independent colonies of South America, and of 
Mexico. Several cargoes of the article from 
Santa Martha, and Carthagena, have been im- 
ported into Philadelphia, and sold at 17 cents: 
it was eagerly purchased by the spinners, being 
soft and silky, and the staple as long and fine as 
that of the best Sea Island. The Spanish colo- 
|nies, are our rivals at home: a more distant, but 


and weakened to such a degree, as not to support’to his first visit, in 1793, when he came to try|no less formidable competitor in the European 


its own weight. Others say that the fly deposites 
its eggs on the leaves, like nits or fly-blows, one 
ina place. As these facts cannot both be true, it 
is probable that they are both false; only we 
wonder that they can be so circumstantially stat- 
ed without any manner of foundation! 
Col. Morgan asserts that the fly, in the 
state, exists through the winter in the chaff, 
straw, or short litter, about farm buildings and 
Aunghills. 


dure of the wheat is over, on what do they 
? Mr. Walpole in aletter to the Marquis of 
“wathen, says—‘* The Hessian fly is a small, 
a: fly, with thin, long, black legs; clear, trans- 
P*t wings, extending far beyond the body; 
S™ ‘horns or feelers, from the snout ; larve 
like, skippers in cheese.” What he adds as to 
its ™, -enerations in the year, I cannot believe. 
An ‘nack writer with you, declares that they 
day thoges in autumn, which alsoI disbelieve. 
I “ot lay their eggs, or deposite their ova 
in SP¥early in May) above the second joint 
of the }. and if you gather the yellow and 
abortive. after they have shot up to a foot 
or 15!” high, you will find a round white 
Jarve If. ] found but one in-each, and never 
a esp higher joint, In the 2d. article 
July at Will read my conjectures on the 
gsr nt has been offered, and on the 
Pree i talistory of the insect. Ishall be 
very Biac <p further from your enlightened 
egy. ee) so interesting a subject, 
poner eo she foregoing remarks are most 
sespectl® ty, (ed to your liberal and enlight- 
ened re oe jicultural knowledge is of two 
‘kinds—t aa ye obtain by habit and local 
conus vo by tich is added to practical 
experienc iture on and mental superiority. 
But agriculture ff holl wat it 
es . and -tew © ect, wholly a practica 
aden they ar notions can be depended 
—— climate ; « Some are defeated by 
a few are 1by untoward seasons: 
and ee sae In the! abortive by imperfect 
7“ nee in the Of One person, a plan 
falls into contempt. of another it fails, and 


Jt is therefore hig 


his torture among us, to his great exertions, to 
‘promote the cause of England, and to his abuse 
ot the French nation, and of some of the greatest 
and best men inthiscountry. Instead of erecting 
a statue, to him, he was put in Newgate, in 1810, 
fer two years, and fined one thousand pounds, to 


soldiers had been wihifijed in the heart of England, 
under « guard of German bayonets.” His zeal 


I should like, is to send a box of hats and sell 
19, 1823, he says that ‘the people of Norfolk 
and Suffolk have taken the lead in the valuable 
manufacture, and the town of Bury St. Edmunds 
is sending out teachers to instruct the rest of the 
country.’ He is safe in saying that the English 
will beat the Americans, because it is probable 
that Congress will not follow the example of 
England, by encouraging the manufacture of the 
article in these states. They will do what the 
writers of England wish and say they ought to 
do, that is, lay no duties, and let “trade regulate 
itself,” 

Thus the tables will be completely turned un- 
on us—we first sent New England bonnets to old 
England, and she will hereafter deluge us with 
them ; and together with the capital with which 
we in effect supply the British manufacturers to 
the great injury of our native importers, by al- 
lowing long credits on importations; and by the 
disposal of their flimsey made-for auction-goods, 
at public sale on their account, will contribute 
to the drain of our cash from us, and continue the 
chain, which the British statesmen beast, they 
have entwined around the necks of the Ameti- 
Cans, 

Our fellow citizens of the south, are in parti- 
cular interested in patronizing the cheap Ameri- 
can straw and grass bonnet manufactory, to enable 
the people of the north to purchase their grand 





portant that all new 


them at Leghorn!” In his Register of December! covered with them!!! 


market is that extraordinary person the Pacha of 
Egypt, samples of whose good cottan have been 
received in the United States, and who, having 
the power, will doubtless accomplish that which 
he has declared he would do, “cover the earth 
with the cotton plant from Cairo to the Cataracts 





uvelia the King, merely for publishing “ that British\of the Nile.” His first shipment of s veral hun- 


! . . 
‘dred bales was a short time since stated by a 
Mauchester Commission House, to their corres- 


If this were so, the aure/ia must ad-'in the bonnet business certainly entitles him much| pondent in Philadelphia, to have arrived in Eng- 
here to the straws at harvest, and be stacked more to a statue from his countrymen, than his|land.* The people of New England, take the 
ith the wheat, which I cannot believe without political conduct, eitherin England or the United | cotton from the south, and they would take a 
etter proof. The maggots probably appear States; and he cannot tail of being remembered! great deal more, if Congress wonld increase the 
out the 10th tothe 15th of June; but as the, jionourably, for the source of weaith which he}duty upon fine cotton fabrics, and upon coarse 
has laid open to his countrymen. He says, (June, woollens, and justice demands that the ladies and 
1823) ‘1 know they (the English bonnets) will, men of the south should wear the fine grass and 
goto America. I know they will beat the Leg-/straw bonnets of the north. 
‘horns in the West Indies, in South America and sight would it be for 1000 ladies of South Caroli- 
‘in the United States; but the orp of alk things) na to appear during their annual carnival in 


What a glorious 


Chanieston, and especially on the race course, 
‘That would be truly an 


—— 





* From the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
of April 22d, 1824, 
Egyptian Cotton.—4t a public sale of Cotton 
on the first week in March, 358 bales Egyptian 
sold at 10jd and 3 of the new crop: at 124d ; 90 
bales Maltese at 84 to 83d. The sales of Ameri- 
can Cotton the same week, were 354 bales. Or- 
leans, 9d a 1l4d. 1950 Boweds 7id a 94d. 235 
Zennessee and Alatamas, 7jd a 84d. 258 Sea 
Islands 13d a 19d. 
ee 5 aed 
Extract of a Letter from an eminent house, 
Dated Liverpoal, 29th Nov. 1823. 
We much fear the United States will shortly ex- 
herience from Egyfit, serious oftfosition in supi- 
hiying the world with cotton. The Pacha of the 
district whence some was brought last year, has 
turned his attention and thet of his preofile so se- 
riously to it, that from 60 tp 70,000 large bales 
are expected from there thig year. A vessel with 
950 bales arrived here a day or twoago. It sells 
at from 11d to 114d pfrer wt. and will of course 
greatly interfere with very low Sea Islands, and 
the finest gualities from New Orleans. We do 
not know the expense at which this cotton is fpro- 
duced, but aware of the extent of the frofiulation 
of Egypt, and of the extreme pfroverty of the fieo- 
file, if it should be found profitable it may be care 





staples, 
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ried to any extent of cultivation, 
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act of patriotism. It would be proper conduct in 
the daughters and grand daughters of women 
whose high eulogy will be pronounced by future 
historians, and who during the American war 
nobly submitted to the greatest privations, to 
bodily and mental suffering, for the glorious cause 
of their country ; and often supported the droop- 
ing spirits of their husbands, lovers, and sons, in 
the trying scenes to which they were exposed ; 
and who while prisoners in Charleston, refused to 
dance at balls with the elegantly dressed British 
officers, and accepted as partners, their captive 
countrymen with thread bare coats 

Besides, is it not better policy to make this 
reciprocal exchange of a raw material for an ele- 
gant article of dress, than to send their money to 
Leghorn for hats? Cotton, the Leghorners do not 
want, for they raise what they require in their 
own country. But the cry is, that “the manu- 
facturers will impose, and charge two prices if 
encouraged by increased duties on foreign goods. 
Such fears are groundless. The fact of the high 
prices they charged during the late war, will not 
happen again; and even for those prices an apo- 
logy may be offered, by referring to the well 
known fact, that farmers, planters and merchants, 
always avai! themselves of a scarcity in the arti- 
cle they have to sell, by taking as much as they 
can get. The cotton planters themselves did not 
refuse at one time 50 cents a pound for Sea Island 
cotton, and 30 cents a pound for Upland: they 
would gladly get those sums again, but the game 
is uft: nor did the Tobacco planters refuse in the 
year 1818, $110 and $120 per hhd. for their to- 
bacco: they would take those sums to-morrow, 
Such is human nature. High prices for cloths, 
or other domestic articles of manufacture are not 
again to be expected, although protected by duty, 
for the invariable result wi/l be, as long since 
pronounced by A. Hamilton, that competition 
will reduce prices even below those of the im- 
ported article ; and at the same time, the Ame- 
rican fabric will be far better in quality than the 
foreign. Coarse muslins, hats, leather, chemi- 
cal medicines, paints, and many other articles 
that might be mentioned, are in proof of both 
positions. The abundance of capital, the dimi- 
nished sources for investing it, and the zeal of 
our citizens, are all powerful stimuli to active en- 
gagements in manufactures, and if the example 
of the statesman of the old world was adopted by 
those of the United Statcs, of protecting in every 
frossible way, home industry, they would soon 
flourish, and prosperity once more be restored to 
the country. 


RD =>— 
WELL SPRINGS, 


T@ THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Newbury, S.C. July 5, 1824. 

Sir—Permit me to communicate to you a new 
method of digging wells, which in a hilly country 
makes them, in my opinion, superior to springs. 

The method occurred to me some years ago, 
and I have often spoken of it as practicable, but 
I never heared of its being reduced to practice 
until lately. Mr. John Rhoden, of Chester, I 
am informed has in the course of the last year 
made the attempt, and completely succeeded. 

Mr. Rhoden had a well on the side of a steep 
hill, the cleaning and repairing of which had cost 
him much trouble and expense, to little purpose. 
At length it occurred to him that if he couid 
make a horizontal opening into it from the side of 
the hill, on a level with the vein, that he might 
thus be enabled to procure a running stream from 
the well, such as is fownd at springs, and gain an 
easy access to it, for the purpose of cleaning it 
Yous. whenever it might become necessary. When 


. 
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the work was set about, it was accomplished in a 
few days, and he has now, out of his well, an ex- 
cellent spring; easy to be cleaned out, with a very 
convenient milk-house. 

The plan which had previously suggested itself 
to me, and which I still think is even superior to 
Mr. Rhoden’s, is this—select a steep hill, (whose 
declivity should be, if possible, 45 degrees,) and 
dig down, opening out as you go inthe torm of 
a ditch, from the inner wall of the well, to the 
side of the hill, and wheeling off the dirt ina 
barrow, until you come tothe vein. Or make, 
in the first place, a horizontal opening, such as 
Mr. Rhoden did, into the vein, instead of digging 
perpendicularly as is usual. 

The first method proposed may at first view 
appear to involve a great deal of labour; but I 
am certain that on a hill declining at the rate of 
45 or even 50 or 60 degrees, a well can be sooner 
dug, with less labour, with greater facilities for 
blowing rock, greater security against damp, and 
more certainty of finding a vein than a common 
well, 

It can be sooner dugand with less labour, for in 
the first place the dirt to be removed is but about 
three times as great, as will be procured by only 
making a diagram of the hill; and in the second 
place, instead of having to haul up the dirt bya 
windlass, at the great risk of the well digger, 
and with much labor and loss of time, it can be 
wheeled off along the level of the ditch, by a 
common hand as fast as it is dug. 

As to this method affording greater facilities 
for blowing rocks, and greater security against 
noxious damps, than the common method; this 
is SO apparent as to require no proof. 

It is attended with a greater certainty of finding 
water, because in the common method unless a 
vein is tound within the diameter of your well, 
you may continue to dig without success, although 
numerous veins may be running within a small 
distance of you. But in the method I propose 
you will have a chance for every vein which runs 
from the outside of the hill to the inside of the 
well, for your ditch must traverse the whole of 
them. 


I believe the second method I have proposed 
has nearly as many advantages as the first, and 
some others: but these must suggest themselves 
at the first view, and require no elucidation. 

An excellent milk-house may be easily made 
in the excavation, under either method, 

I will not dilate upon the advantages of this 
method of digging weils. Allow me only to re- 
iterate the superior facilities it affords for keep- 
ing them in order. 

Many tracts of land, whereon there are no 
springs, loose half their value ; because few weuld 
be willing to settle them, and undergo the trouble 
and inconvenience of watering their whole stock 
from a well. But my method (or rather Mr. 
Rhoden’s) would afford a running stream from the 
well for that purpose. 

Your’s, most respectfully, 
JOB JOHNSTON. 








Domestic Economy. 
FROM COBBETT’S COTTAGE ECONOMY. 


KEEPING COWS. 

111. Asto the use of milk, and that which pro- 
ceeds from milk, in a family, very little need be 
said. Ata certain age bread and milk is a// that 
a child wants. At a later age they furnish one 
meal a day for children. Milk is, at all seasons, 
good to drink. In the making of puddings, and 
in the making of dread too, how useful is it! Let 
any one who has eaten none but baker’s bread for 








a good whiie, taste bread home-baked, mixed 
with milk instead of with water; and he will find 
what the difference is. There is this only to be 
observed, that, in ot weather, bread mixed with 
milk will not keefp so long as that mixed with 
water. It will of course turn sour sooner. 

112. Whether the milk of a cow is to be con- 
sumed by a cottage family in the shape of milk, 
or whether it be to be made to yield butter, skim- 
milk, and butter-milk, must depend on circum- 
stances. A woman that has no child, or only 
one, would, perhaps, find it best to make some 
butter atany rate. Besides, skim-milk and bread 
(the milk being boiled) is quite strong food enough 
for any children’s breakfast, even when they be- 
gin to go to work ; a fact which I state upon the 
most ample and satisfactory experience, very sel- 
dom having ever had any other sort of breakfast 
myself till i was more than ten years old, and [ 
was at work in the fields full four years before 
that. I will here mention that it gave me singu- 
lar pleasure to see a boy, just turned of‘sizx, help- 
ing his father rea7, in Sussex, this last summer. 
He did little, to be sure; but it was something. 
His father set him into the ridge at a great dis- 
tance before him; and, when he came up to the 
place, he found a sheaf cut; anc, those who 
know what it is to reap, know how pleasant it is 
to find now and then a sheaf cut ready to their 
hand, It was no small thing to see a boy fit to be 
trusted with so dangerous a thing as a reap-hook 
in his hands, at an age when “young masters” 
have nursery maids to cut their victuals for them, 
and to see thatthey do not fall out ef window, 
tumble down stairs, or run under carriage- wheels 
or horses’ bellies. Was not this father discharg- 
ing his duty by this boy much better than he 
would have been by sending him toa place calle: 
a school? The boy is in a school here, and an 
excellent school too ; the school of useful labour 
1 must hear a great deal more than I] ever hav: 
yet heared, to convince me, that teaching chi 
dren tu read, tends so much to their happine, 
their independence of spirit, their manliness‘ 
character, as teaching them to reaf. The c* 
ture that is in want must be a s/ave; and t/© 
habituated zo /abour cheerfully is the only "S$ 
of preventing nineteen-twentieths of m7" 
from being in want. I have digressed herut 
observations of this sort can, in my opinior Ve" 
be too often repeated ; especially at atin’ hen 
all sorts of mad projects are on foot fo! 1s 
falsely called educating the people, and ” ®n€ 
projector would do this by a tax that w/ ©OM- 
pel the single man to give part of his 28S to 
teach the married man’s children t@¢ 4nd 
write. i 

113, Before I quit the uses to whi¢!* may 
be put, let me mention, that, as m/”?”4, it 
is, unless, perhaps, in case of heav/°"> bet- 
ter in my opinion, than any beer, /V°" 800d. 

I have drinked little else for the “"© Years, 
at any time of the day. Skim-mj/™°@). If 
you have not milk enough to we? UT bread 
with (for a bushel of flour requiz,* 26 or 18 
pints,) you make up the quant) water, of 
course; or, which isa very ea Pisa Wa- 
ter that has been put, boiling },4,0707 and 
then drained off. This takes), 7). °° Out of 
the bran to be sure ; but, eG a} read isa 
thing of so much importance rt Ae Ought 
to be the very first object in, ., Prey san de 

114, The cases vary so blicatio, 1m pos- 

sible to lay down rules fo¥,3)) ft 1on of the 
roduce of a cow, which; all cases, 
} cietent myself, of Wat has alrea- 
yself, therefoy shall onl ca 
dy been said on this subjpnizeino pe ake 
an observation on the mejy 3 before | 
come to the chief matj, he 
of the food for the cow, 


the gerri 
should be milked 
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clean. Not adrop, if it can be avoided, should, 
be left in the udder. It has been proved, that 
the half pint that comes out /ast has twelve times 
I think it is, as much butter in it, as the half pint 
that comes out frst. I tried the milk of ten Al- 
derney cows, and, as nearly as I, without being 
very nice about the matter, could ascertain, I 
found the difference to be about what I have 
stated. The udder would seem to be a sort of 
milk-pan ; in which the cream is uppermost, and, 


some manure (of which I say more hereafter) 


see that the slugs do not eat them. 





ed them out ; for your 36 rods you will not require 
| more than 4000 plants. If the winter be very 
hard, and bad for plants, you cannot cover 36 


124. And now how are these to be had ufion 


between the ridges in the other 36 rods, and turn|the same ground that bears the cabbages? That 
the ridges over in this manure, and then trans-| we are now going to see. 
plant your plantson the ridges, at 15 inches apart.| your cabbages in the fall, put first a row of Early 
Here they will stand the winter; and you must| Yorks, then a row of Sugar-Loaves, and so on 
If any plants|throughout the piece. 
fail, you have plenty in the bed where you prick-juse the Early Yorks first you will cut every other 


When you plant out 


Of course as you are to 


row; and the Early Yorks that you are to plant 
in summer will go into the intervals, By-and-by 
the Sugar Loaves are cut away, and in their place 


of course, comes out last, seeing that the drain, rods; but, you may the ded where the rest of|will come Swedish turnips, you digging and ma- 


is at the bottom. But, besides this, if you do not 
milk clean, the cow will give less and less milk, 
and will become dry much sooner than she ought. 
The cause of this I do not know, but experience 
has long established the fact. 

115. In providing food for a cow we must look 
first, at the sort of cow; seeing that a cow of one 
sort will certainly require more than twice as 
much food as a cow of another sort. For a cot- 
tage, a cow of the smallest sort common in Eng- 
land is, on every account, the best; and such a 
cow will not require above 70 or 80 pounds of 
good moist food in the twenty-four hours. 

116. Now, how to raise this food in 40 rods of 
ground is what we want to know. It frequently 
happens that a labourer has more than 40 rods of 
ground. It more frequently happens, that he has 
some common, some /ane, some little out-let or 
other, for a part of the year, at least. In such 
cases he may make a different disposition of his 
ground ; or may do with less than the 40 rods,— 
I am here, for simplicity’s sake, to suppose, that 
he have 40 rods of clear unshaded land, besides 
what his house and sheds stand upon; and that 
he have nothing further in the way of means to 
keep his cow. 

117. I suppose the 40 rods to be clean and un- 
shaded ; for, I am to suppose, that when a man 
drinks of 5 guarts of milk a day, on an average, 
all the year round, he will not suffer his ground 
to be encumbered by apple trees that give him 


only the means of treating his children to fits of 


the belly-ache, or with currant and gooseberry 
bushes, which, though their fruit do very well 
to amuse, really give nothing worthy of the name 
of food, except to the Blackbirds and Thrushes. 
The ground is to be clear of trees; and, in the 


spring we will suppose it to be clean. Then dig 
it up deefily, or, which is better, ¢rench it, keep- 
ing, however, the top sfit of the soil at the top. 
Lay it in ridges in April or May about 2 feet 
apart, and made high and sharp. When the 
weeds appear about three inches high, turn the 
ound 
weather) and bury all the weeds. Do 
this as often as the weeds get 3 inches high ; and, 
by the fall, you will have really clean ground, and 


ridges into the furrows (never moving the 
but ind 


not poor ground, 


118. There is the ground, then, ready. About 
the 26th of August, but mot earlier, prepare a 


rod of your ground, and put some manure in it 


(for some you must have,) and sow one half of it 
with Early York Cabbage Seed, and the other 


half with Sugar-Loaf Cabbage Seed, both of the 


true sort, in little drills at 8 inches apart, and 


the seeds thin in the drill. If theplants come up 


your plants are. 


carelessness. 
off pretty quickly. 


winter by plants from the bed. 


the lower leaves. 


one live a week. 


the-by, see what it is all together. 


not, thank God, cost above five pounds. 


will get you to some time in September. 


at two inches apart (and they should be thinned/the month of November. 


if thicker) you will have a plenty. As soon as 


fairly out of ground, hoe the ground nicely, and 
pretty deeply, and again in afew days. When 
the plants have six leaves, which will be very 
soon, dig up, make fine, and manure another rod 





,without the greens, must weigh, on average, 5 


119. If you find the ground dry at top during|manner. 
the winter, hoe it, and particularly near the|ground, in which you have sowed and pricked 
plants, and rout out all slugs and insects. Andjout your cabbage plants. The plants that will 
when March comes, and the ground is dry, hoe/be left there will, in April, serve you for greens, 
deep and well, and earth the plants up close to/if you ever eat any, though bread and bacon are 
As soon as the plants begin to|very good without greens, and rather better with- 
grow, dig the ground with a spade clean andjout than with. At any rate, the pig, which has 
well, and let the spade go as near to the plants as}strong powers of digestion will consume this her- 
you can without actually displacing the fplants.—|bage. 
Give them another digging in a month; and, if;March and April, as before directed, have sown 
weeds come in the mean while, Aoe, and let notjand raised your Early Yorks for the summer 
“Oh! what a deal of work ?}planting. Now, in the /ast week of May, pre- 
Well! but, it is for yourself; and, besides, it 1s] pare a quarter of a rod of this ground, and sew it, 
not all to be done ina day; and, we shall, by-|precisely as directed for the Cabbage-seed, with 


A little litter, or straw, or dead|nuring the ground as inthe case of the cabbages ; 
grass, or fern, laid along between the rows and{and, at last, you will find about 16 rods where you 
the plants, not to cover the leaves, will preserve} will have found it too late, and unnecessary be- 
them con-pletely, When people complain of ad/jsides, to plant any second crop of cabbages.— 
their plants being “ cut off,” they have, in fact,]Here the Swedish turnips will stand in rows at 2 
nothing to complain of but their own extreme|feet apart (and always a foot apart in the row ;) 
If I had a gardener who complain-jand thus you will have three thousand turnips ; 
ed of adi his plants being cut off, I should cut himjand, if these do not weigh 5 pounds each on an 
If those in the 36 rods fail,Javerage, the fault must be in the seed or in the 
or fail in part, fill up their places, later in the| management. 


125. The Swedish Turnips are raised in this 
You will bear in mind the four rods ot 


In a part of these few rods you will, in 


Swedish turnip seed ; and, sow a quarter of a rod 


120. By the first of June ; I speak of the South|every three days, till you have sowed two rods. 
of England, and there is also some difference in/If the fy afifear, cover the rows over in the day 
seasons and soils; but, generally speaking, by the}zime with cabbage leaves, and take the leaves 
first of June you will have turned-in cabbages ;\off at night ; hoe well between the plants; and, 
and soon you will have the Early Yorks solid.—|when they are safe from the fly, thin them to 4 
And, by the first of June you may get your cow,|inches apart in the row. The 2 rods will give you 
one that is about to calve, or that has just calved,|nearly 
and at this time such a cow as you will want will|than you will want. From this bed you draw your 

~|plants to transplant in the ground where the cab- 

121. I shall speak of the place to keep her in B 
and of the manure and litter by-and-by. At pre-|transplant none much defore the middle of July, 
sent I confine myself to her mere food. The 36j/and not much /ater than the middle of August. 
rods, if the cabbages all stood till they got so/id,{In the 2 rods whence you take your turnip plants, 
would give her food for 200 days at 80 nounds/you may leave plants to come to perfection, at 2 
weight per day, which is more than she would 
eat. But, you must use some at first, that are not|over and above, 840 pounds weight of turnips. 
solid ; and, then some of them will split before}For the other two rods will be ground enough for 
you could use them. But, you will have pigs toj/you to sow your cabbage plants in at the end of 
help off with them, and to gnaw the heads of the/ August, as directed for last year. 
stumps. Son.e of the sugar-loaves may have been 
planted out in the spring ; and thus these 36 rodsjner of harvesting, preserving and using the crops; 


ve thousand filants, which is 2,000 more 


ages have stood, as before directed. You should 


feet distances each way; and this will give you, 


126. I should now proceed to speak of the man- 


of the manner of feeding the cow; of the shed 


122. Now, mind, in March, and again in April,jfor her, the managing of the manure, and seve- 
sow more early Yorks, and get them to be fine/ral other less important things; but, these, for 
stout plants, as you did those in the fall. Dig up| want of room here, must be reserved for the be- 
the ground and manure it, and, as fast as you cut/ginning of my next number. After, therefore, ob- 
cabbages, plant cabbages ; and in the same man-|serving, that the turnip plants must be transplant- 
ner and with the same cultivation as before. Yourjed in the same way that Cabbage plants are ; and 
last planting will be about the middle of August,/that both ought to be transplanted in dry wea- 
with stout plants, and these will serve you into|ther and in ground just Sresh-digged, I shall close 


this Number with the notice of two points which 


123. Now we have to provide from Deceméer|] am most anxious to impress upon the mind of 
to May inclusive ; and that, too, out of this samejevery reader. 
piece of ground. In November there must be, 
arrived at perfection, 3000 turnip plants. These,|i// taste to milk and butter. It is very certain, 


127. The first is, whether these crops give an 


that the taste and smell of certain sorts of cattle 


or two, and prick out the plants, 4000 of each, in pounds, and this, at 80 pounds a day will keep the|food will do this; for, in some parts of America, 


rows at 8 inches apart and 3 inches in the row. 
Hoe the ground between them often, and they 


cow 187 days; and there are but 182 days in these 
‘six months. The greens will have helped out 


will grow fast and be straigAt and strong. I sup-'the latest cabbages to carry you through Novem- 
pose that these beds for at take 4 rods of ber; and, perhaps, into December. But, for these 


your ground. Early in November, or as the 


six months you must defend on nothing but the 


weather may serve, a little earlier, or later, lay; Swedish turnips. 


where the wild garlick, of which the cows are 
very fond, and which, like other bulbous rooted 
plants, springs before the grass, not only the milk 
and butter have a strong taste of garlick, but 
even the vea/, when calves suck milk from such 
sources. Nonecan be more common expressions, 
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reach them. The 
for four years. 


than, in Philadelphia market, are those of Gar- 
licky Butter and Garlicky Veal. Ihave distinct- 
ly tasted the Whiskey in milk of cows fed on dis- 
tiller’s wash. It is also certain, that if the cow 
eat fiutrid leaves of cabbages and turnips, the 
butter will be offensive. And the white-turnip, 
which is, at best but a poor thing and often half 
putrid, makes miserable butter. The large cat- 
tle-cabbage, which when loaved hard, has a strong 
and even an offensive smell, will give a bad taste 
and smell to milk and butter, whether there be 
putrid leaves or not. If you boil one of these 


( To be continued. ) 





——S— — 
Editorial Correspondence. 


Abbeville, S.C. 24th July, 1824. 


DeArR Sirn—I have just arrived at this place, 
from Alabama, and inclose you what I had writ 
ten before I left home. I have never witnessed 
so'extensive a drough as is now prevailing in this 


rank cabbages the water is extremely offensive) state, Georgia and Alabama. I have not seen 
tothe smell. But, I state upon positive and re-| since I left home, and on a journey of nearly four 
cent experience, that Early York and Sugar-| hundred miles, but two or three crops that de- 
loaf Cabbages will yield as sweet milk and but-|serv® to be called good. Throughout Georgia, 
ter as any food that can be given to a cow.—\On the road leading through Monticello, Greenes- 
During this last summer I have, with the ex-| borough and \ashington, to this place, the crops 
ception about to be noticed, kept from the tst|of corn and cotton are very inferior, and in many 
of May to the 22nd October, Ave cows upon the;places are nearly nurned up. In some parts of 
grass of two acres and a quarter of ground, the| Alabama the drought was severe, and the crops 
grass being generally cut uf fot them and given, were said to be exceedingly bad. In many sec- 
them in the stall. I had in the spring 5,000 tions of these states there wil) probably be a 
Cabbage plants, intended for my pigs, eleven great scarcity of provisions, and the cotton crops 
in number, But, the pigs could not eat Aa/, must fall very far short of an average produc- 














their allowance, though they were not very small 
when they began upon it. We were compelled to 
resort to the aid of the cows; and, in order tc) 
see the effect on the milk and butter, we did not; 
mix the food; but gave the cows two distinct 
shells at the cabbages, each spell about fen days 
in duration. The cabbages were cut off the 
stump, with little or no care about dead leaves. 
And sweeter, finer butter, butter of a finer co- 
jour, than these cabbages made, never was made 
in this world, I never had better from cows 
feeding in the sweetest pasture. Now, as to 


Swedish turnifis, they do give a little taste, (un- Domestic | OTP" 2 | Bein Total. 
less completely rife, for which reason they ought} — state. — 

not to be given till the spring ;) especially if boil-/ Number in- 94 94 

ing of the milk-pans be neglected, and if the; spected. 

greatest care be not taken about a// the dairy! Numberde- 

tackle. Yet, we have, for months together, had; livered. ad | ve 


the butter so fine from Swedish turnips, that no- 
body could well distinguish it from grass butter. 
But, to secure this, there must be no s/uctishneas, 
Churn, pans, pail, shelves, wall, floor, and all 
about the dairy, must be clean; and, above all 
things, the pans must be doi/ed. However, after 
all, it is not here a case of delicacy of smell so 
refined as to faint at any thing that meets it ex- 
tept the stink of perfumes. If the butter do 


taste a little of the Swedish turnip, it will do} 


very well where there is plenty of that sweet 
sauce which early rising and bodily labours are 
ever sure to bring. 


128. The other point (about which I am still 
more anxious) is, the seed; for, if the seed be 
not sound, and especially if it be not true fo its 
kind, all your labour is in vain. It is best, if you 
can do it, to get your seed from some friend, or 
some one that you know and can trust. If you 
save seed, observe all the precautions mentioned 
in my book on gardening. This very year I have 
some Swedish turnips, so ca//ed, Be 7,000 in 
number, and should, if my seed had been ¢rue, 
have had about twenty tons weight; instead of 
which I have about three! Indeed, they are not 
Swedish turnifis, but a sort of mixture between 
that plant and rafe. I am sure the seedsman did 
not wilfully deceive me. He was deceived him- 
self. The truth is, that seedsmen are compelled 
to duy their seed of this plant. Farmers save it; 
and they but too often pay very little attention to 
the manner of doing it. The best way is to get 
a dozen of fine turnip plants, perfect in all re- 
spects, and plant them in a situation where the’ 
smell of the blossoms of nothing of the cabbage 
Sprape or turnip, or even charlock kind, can 


tion, 
Your obedient servant, 
ANDREW PICKENS. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DEK OF THE STATE. 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered from Pig Point Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the 5th day of! 
April, 1824, and ending on the Sth day of July, 
1824. 





























GASSAWAY PINDELL, Inspector. 


TREAsuRY Orrict, ANNAPOLIS, July 24, 1824. 
Zrue Copy, from the original refiort on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE careful- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American: 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmineron. 


Flour, Howard St., $5 25, wagon price—Do. 
Susquehannah, $5, cargo price—Do. Wharf $5 
—Do. Rye, $2 a $2 75—Corn Meal, per bri. $2 
— Wheat, white, $1—Do. Red, 93 cts—Corn, 30 
cts.Do, white, 33 cts—Rye, per bus, 374 cts. 
—Oats, 19 cts. cargo price—B. E. Peas, none 
White Beans, none—Whiskey, 27 cts.—Apple 
Brandy, 35 cts—Peach do. $1—Herrings, No. 1, 
#2 a $2 25— No. 2, $1 874—-Do. Old, No. 1, $1 
50—Ditto ditto No. 2, $1 25—Shad, trimmed, $6 
75—Do. Untrimmed, $5 75——Ginseng, out of sea- 
sou—Linseed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of 
season—Flax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel— 
Timothy, Do. out of season—-Hay, per ton, $10— 
Flax, 10 cts.—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $16 00—Ditto Prime, $12— 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 9 cts.—Bacon, 
6 a 7 cts.—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.— 
Feathers, 35 cts.—New Wool, 30 to 35 cts.—Me- 
rino full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—3 do. 30to 35 cts. 
—4 do. 25 to 38 et3—Common, 20 to 25 cts.—25 








seed will keep perfectly goot | per cent. more when well washed on the sheep 


ind free from tags. 
‘Tosacco.—Not much in market. Prices same 
's last report. 











TO THE GROWERS AND 
Manufacturers of Wool. 


The subscriber offers for sale a Tract of Land, 
in Fairfax County, State of Virginia, containing 
10,000 acres, within ten miles of Alexandria, 
Washington, and Georgetown, and within twa 
miles of turnpike roads leading to each of those 
towns. A considerable portion of the open land 
is divided into tenements of from one to three 
hundred acres, yielding a present income of from 
1500 to 2000 dollars. ‘Phe open land reserved is 
divided into two very extensive sheep-walks, a 
hog-range, a meadow containing upwards of 200 
acres, and a farm of about 700 acres, the greater 
part of which is well enclosed, and divided inte 
the necessary fields arid lots by good post and rail 
fences. On the farm there is a grist mill, con- 
taining both wheat and corn stones; a saw-miil, 
a cooper’s and blacksmith’s shop, a small tanne- 
ry, 8 or 10 labourer’s houses, a manager’s house, 
a brick barn 48 by 34 feet, a brick stable 56 by 
$8, and an apple and peach orchard, centaining 
together 2000 trees. The homestead consists of 
one of the most commodious buildings in the 
state of Virginia, fronting not less than 112 feet, 
containing 20 rooms, having all the necessary 
outhouses attached to it, and a garden filled with 
every variety of fruits and vegetables. The situ- 
ation is as healthy as any in the United States, 
and the whole tract is intersected by numberless 
water-courses; on one of which are four or five 
excellent sites for mills or faccones, with an abun- 
dance of building stone immediately at hand. 
To a gentleman disposed to connect a system of 
tenantry with extensive grazing, or to a company 
desirous of going largely into the growth and ma 
nufacture of wool; a more eligible situation will 


‘jhardly present itself. The subscriber will be 


bappy either to see or to hear from any indivi- 
dual @isposed to purchase the whole or a part of 
the property described. 
W. H. FITZHUGH. 
Ravensworth, near Alexandria, Aug. 12. 

P, S.—Should the expensive improvements at- 
tached to the homestead be objected to, the pro- 
prietor would be willing to retain them, together 
with a farm of from two to four hundred acres, 
making a liberal deduction from them, 








FALL RACES—Mary vanp AssociaTIion for 
the Improvement of the Breed of Horses.—The 
Fall Races of this Association will take place at 
Canton Course near Baltimore, on the 20th, 
21st and 22d October next, for the following pur- 
ses, free for any horse, mare or gelding, to carry 
weight, &c. agreeably to the rules of the Asso- 
ciation: 


Ist day, 4 mile heats for a purse of 600 
2d day, 3 mile heats for a purse of 460 
3d day, 2 mile heats for a purse of 300 


The witming horse of each day to be excluded 
from running for any of the other purses during 
that meeting. 

The horses must be entered with the Secreta- 
ry on the day previous to the day on which they 
are torun. By order, 

FE. L. FINLEY, Secretary. 
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Observations of a Correspondent, on a visit to Saratoga, 
No. 3—On a Rotation of Crops—On the Manafaeture of 
Straw and Grass Bonnets, No. 5—Well Springs—Keeping 
Cows—Editorial Correspondence, Abbeville, S. C.~To- 
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AGRICULTURE, 


— Sd 
tance to be travelled, and the time and labour re-|that we had adopted the idolatry of Egypt, and 
quired in reaching it, the farmer finds himself at/that instead of the ichneumon and crocodile, we 








EXTRACTS FROM AGRICULTURAL 
ADDRESSES, &c. &c. 





Extract from an Address delivered before the 
Worcester Agricultural Society, October 8th, 
1823 :—By Hon. OLiver Fiske. 





Moral effects of Agriculture. 


It is remarked, that in all countries where Agri- 
culture is the chief business of the people, are found 
the greatest simplicity of manners, more purity of 
morals, and the best display of the social virtues. 


least one quarter part nearer a market than for- had substituted the caterpillar. Even were they 
merly. If, for this important saving, there has;harmless, it would be a reproach to a farmer to 


been any exciting cause, other than the general 
spirit of enterprize, to what can it be more justly 
ascribed than to the introduction of ‘Turnpikes ? 
So far from their having caused the decay of old 
roads, as was predicted in our Senate, as an ob- 
jection to the grant of a charter for the first Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike, they have introduced such 
improvement, and excited such a spirit of rival- 
ship, that our old roads are not unfrequently the 
est, 





By an attachment to the soil, the natural result of 
its culture, they become the best citizens, the) 
best soldiers, and the firmest patriots. The mere) 
Merchant, Mechanick, and Professional Gentle | 
man may be a good citizen, and cherish the ties, 
which are natural to the country which gave him; 
birth, and gives him bread; but, as he cultivates. 
no land, he cannot feel that attachment to the soil} 
peculiar to those who reap the fruits of their| 
own labour. As he can quit his country, when in 
danger, with more facility, he will not be like-} 
ly to cherish that deep soticitude for its welfare 
which the farmer feels, who considers his all at 
stake. Our statutes seem to recognize this fact. 
To be eligible to any important office in the Com- 
monwealth, a /reeiold is the first requisite. 


To possess a rugged scil, and to cultivate it with; 


seculous labour, as man is now constituted, is pro- 
ductive of happiness rather than misery to his 
race. In proof of this position, we need but ad- 
vert to the condition of those countries where the 
soil and climate furnish the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life, with little labour of the inhabitants. 
We there find profligacy, effemindcy, and dissi- 
pation abounding in the same ratio with the facil- 
ity of acquiring subsistence. Without intending 
any invidious distinction, let me ask whether we 
need look beyond our own country for evidence 
of the effect of soil and climate upon the moral 
habits of a people? Was it not from a considera | 
tion of this influence, that the discreet Wasnu | 
INGTON selected his confideatial soldiers in war,! 
and his domesticks in peace from the mostrugged | 
portion of the States? Instead of arrogating to! 
ourselves any superior merit, from the operation 
of a physical cause, we have only to be grateful, 
that our lot has fallen where a salutary check is 
imposed upon the propensities common to our| 
race, 


Connexion between Agriculture and good Roads. 


As Agriculture in an extensive sense embraces 
all the remote concerns of the Farmer, the subject 
of fublick roads may not be thought unappropri- 
ate. Under this head our improvements have 
been astonishingly great. In the early state of 
our country, while the inhabitants emigrated 
merely for subsistence, it was natural that they 
should locate themselves with a view only to pro- 
fitand convenience. The business of intersecting 
a wilderness in squares and angles, with the skill 
and regularity of a gardener, was reserved Ser 
the modern display of wealth, speculation, anc 
taste. Our new towns have respect to accommo 
dation in the future growth and extension of our 
country ; while the old ones carry the lineaments 
which marked the hardships of their origin. — 
From a spirit of improvement and enterprize, 
these traces are wearing away as fast as the pub- 
lick convenience can require. New roads are 
dJaid out in cirect courses through our principal 
towns ; and while the traveller finds his journey 
shortened, he also finds it easy and pleasart, from 
their excellence. To an agricultural country, no 
improvements can be more important ; for, if the 
vicinity to a place isto be computed by the dis- 

‘OL, 6.—23. ‘ 











A new market for the farmer, and new facili- 
ties for reaching it, are in contemplation, by a 
Canal from this town to Providence. It is confi- 
dently believed that a present profit and a vast 
future advantage will accrue to the proprietors 
and to the community, by the completion of such 
an enterprize ; and it cannot be doubted that pub. 
lick spirit will unite with private interest, in so 
noble and useful an undertuking. 

‘The goodness of a road is the first considera- 
tion with the traveller; but its crnament will, in 
some measure, serve to lessen a tedious distance. 
| Trees, judiciously chosen, and tastefully arrang- 
.ed, not only delight the senses by their beauty 
and their soothing shade, but excite the Pleasing 
reflection that they may become more substanti- 
‘ally useful in some future emergency. Who, that 
thas noticed the extensive and noble rows, which 
jornament a pleasant village, the place of my na- 
itivity and youth, has not felt the force of this sen- 
timent? And who that has seen them would be- 
lieve, that within forty years these gigantick elms 
were saplings of the forest, taken from the earth, 
and transplanted by two boys? I trust it will not 
be imputed, to mere idle vanity, should I add, 
that, through life, I have coutemplated, with great 
satisfaction, my agency in this early act—not of 
producing “two blades of grass,” but in adding 
more substantial beauty and value to my country ; 
and in the consideration, that future generations, 
incontemplating their grandeur, in the enjoyment 
of their shade, will bless the unknown hands that 
planted them. It gives me pleasure to record, 
that two young gentlemen have evinced a like 
publick spirit, by adding, in like manner, to the 
comfort and ornament of Worcester. May we 
not hope that this spirit will be cultivated and 
diffused, until the highway through our whole 
country shall appear one beautiful and extensive 
mall? 

In selecting trees for publick roads, their use 
as well as beauty should be considered. In this 
view, the mazard cherry, the ash, the maple, and 
the elm will be preferred. In cultivating trees, 
whether for fruit or shade, the farmer is too 
prone to abandon his business at its commence- 
ment. Having begun a good work, he ought to 
carry it on to perfection, To replace the decay- 
ed, to cure the diseased, to prune the too vigorous, 
and to protect the whole, is a duty made impera- 
tive from the pledge bestowed in the labour of 
first planting them. The growth of our trees 
will avail us little, should this be considered our 
principal concern. They have enemies from 
without as well as from within: the most formi- 
dable is the caterpillar, which, for several years 
past, has made great depredation, and seems now 
to enjoy an unmolested reign. Does it not argue 
great imperfection in our character as farmers, 
that reptiles so loathsome and injurious, and so 
easily destroyed in their early stage, should be 
suffered to hold, from year to year, such quiet 
posseusion of our most valuable trees? A foreign- 
er, in passing through our country, and noticing 
their habitations, which remain inviolate from 


| suffer the beauty of his trees to be thus defaced. 
On the treatment of Children. 


On inspecting’the bills of mortality, it is found 
that a great proportion of our race are cut off in 
infancy and childhood. Is this the necessary state 
of our existence ? Has our wise Creator left the 
noblest of his work to perish, before the intellect, © 
which is his image, mas expanded to contemplate 
his goodness, and to adore his perfections? Has 
he bestowed on the brute creation better organs 
and powers for existence, and rendered instinct 
superior to reason in rearing their young? The 
supposition is both impious and absurd. Man is 
the enemy of his race. He is the only created 
being endowed with reason and the power of re- 
flection, and he alone violates the dictates of na- 
ture in the management of his offspring. 


The wants of the infant, at its introduction into 
life, like those of the brute creation, are merely 
animal. Nourishment and rest comprise the firse 
demands of nature. To the indiscreet manage- 
ment of children, as respects the kind and quan- 
tity of their food, is, in a great measure, to be as- 
cribed their sickly frames, and premature death. 
In early infancy they are commonly gorged to re~- 
pletion. If kind nature interferes to throw off the 
offending surplus, it is interpreted into an indica- 
tion that too much acid of the stomach has con- 
taminated the food. Instead of more caution, and 
a little abstinence, recourse is had to medicine to 
correct and remedy what does not exist. By the 
repetition of this error, and the means ta coun- 
teract it, the tender organs of the stomach are 
deranged. By debility, the necessary consequence 
of distension, it soon becomes irritable, and unfit 
to retain and digest what, otherwise, would con- 
duce to health and growth. Acrimony is now in 
fact generated: the first passages are disordered, 
and cholera morbus or dysentery ensues. If the 
child survives infancy, the same indiscreet course 
awaitsit. Instead of a simple and nutritious diet, 
in restricted measure, it surfeits on every thing 
it can see, which a vitiated appetite can crave.— 
Its restlessness and flushes are ascribed to teeth- 
ing ; and its cries and starts, to worms. Some in- 
judious application is made: it dies in fits, or a fe- 
ver terminates its life. By rest, the other prima- 
ry requirement of nature, I mean still and quiet 
repose. The crad/e has so long been considered 
such an essential, if notthe first requisite in house- 
keeping, that I may be thought to have entered 
my second childhood, by denouncing it. But I 
venture to assert, that its use is unnatural, and 
that it is not found a /adour saving machine, Na- 
ture requires total, unbroken rest. That use is 
second nature, is very strikingly pe ee by 
the introduction of this appendage to the nurse- 
ry. The infant is not only learned to sleep by un- 
natural motion, but, in process of time, will not 
sleep without; and, instead of stillness, may be 
made to require a serenade in the vociferous lul- 
laby of the nurse. It must now be incessantly 
watched. If it stirs, it is the business of some 
one to “ give the cradle a jog.” By the ofdinary 
noise and business of the family, its nap is render- 
ed short and interrupted: it awakes fretful: it 
must be caressed and nursed until it again falls 
asleep ; when, on tiptoe, it is again deposited in 
the cradle, to be watched and jogged. This is 
trouble enough, but it is only the beginning of it. 
The child has been so accustomed to rocking and 
singing, that the mother must spend a restless 
night, in bed, applying some substitute, or enduring 
itscries. I say nothing of the luckless father, who, 





our nnhallowed touch, would be led to imagine 


fatigued by the labour of the day, is urged from 
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his perturbed slumber by his now impatient mate ;/and of man, and of the frstlings of our Jiocks, is 
and, in groping for a candle or a caudle, comes in/not made, we trust, in the spirit of ostentation— 
contact with some angle or projection of this ever-|but as a grateful offering to our bountiful Bene- 
protruding furniture ; and, in his agony, execrates| factor, who has given us the good land we possess, 
the cradle and all its concerns, and is half tempt-jand the blessings we enjoy. 

ed to wish himself the worst of all wishes, that he 
had remaineda BACHELOR! ~* 

Having banished the cradle, the Ladies will re- 
quire me to furnish a substitute. A pillow, sez 
curely placed in a darkened room—or a bed, is ce 
all that is required. Begin early with the business. ene 
Let not the infant be hushed to rest in its nurse’s} The Committee on Neat Stocx other than 
arms. At the fit season for sleep, deposit it in the) Working Oxen, congratulate the Society and the 
place prepared, and leave it to itself. Should it}County, and indeed the country generally, upor 
cry, as it may at first, let not maternal fondness the unusual exhibition of Stock which has this 
lead you to its side. The struggle, I know, will)day come under their inspection. They can safe- 
be hard toa fond mother; but her discretion will/ly say that the Show has never been equalled, in 
induce her to persevere. A few repetitions of the|this country, either in number or quality. It 
task, and it will become as pleasant as any other/proves, in the most unquestionable manner, the 
endearing service. One week’s discipline of moth-jinfluence of Agricultural Societies upon the best 
er and child, will lessen, by at least one half, the/interests of the community ; and defeats the pre- 
trouble of rearing our offspring. I have witness-|dictions of many, that the spirit of enterprize, 
ed this process and its effect in two families, by}which was manifested at the early exhibitions of 
‘the most tender, but resolute mothers. Their|this Society, could not be kept up without great 





ExTRACTS EROM THE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
AT THE SAME EXHIBITION. 


Committee on Neat Stock other than Working 





but they are so numerous that it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish. 

Much of the stock offered merely for exhibi- 
tion attracted the particular attention of the Com- 
mittee.~ The two rival families of Denton and 
Holderness present high claims for honourable 
distinction. Of the former, the sire has, for se- 
veral years, stood the first in the Show: his de- 
scendants have become numerous, and are among 
the first of our hinds. The males and females 
exhibited on this occasion, are too many to re- 
ceive particular notice at a time when every thing 
must be done in haste, and nothing can be done 
except what is absolutely necessary. The Com. 
mittee cannot, however, pass over in silence, 
his beautiful connexions, Arabella and Tuberon, 
which have been imported, as they are told, at 
an expense of about sixty guineas each, and which 
combine great beauty and promise: they were ex. 
hibited by Stephen Williams, Esq. of Northbo- 
rough, to whom this Society has ever been much 
indebted for its prosperity ; and to whose lberali- 
ty, in this instance, must be attributed a good 
share of our gratification. 





children, in infancy, were of little more trouble/jindividual exertions and sacrifices. Your Com- 


to them, than at an advanced period. When they| mittee are now fully persuaded, that the good 


The rivals of Denton’s family stand high in the 
celebrity of their youthful appearance,and the pro- 


ceased to require sleep in the day-time, they were 'sense of the yeomanry of this county will never'mise which they offer to the farmer: but few have 
conveyed to their remote apartment, by day-light suffer an institution to lag or labour, which is so}yet arrived to sufficient age to redeem the pro- 
or in the dark, to them no matter which, and laid directly calculated to promote their individual mise which their early years afford. Itisbeliev. 
by for the night. By this course, the period as; happiness as well as the prosperity of our com-jed, however, that they cannot fail of proving a 


well as the cares of infancy and childhood are|mon country. ; ai 
abridged, and the energies and mental powers of} They found no difficulty in determining on the 
youth and manhood are more early developed. first premium for Fat Oxen—that of Mr. Asa| 
ida Pond, of Petersham, weighing 2,604 Ibs. is deci- 
Legislative encouragement. 'dedly the best, and they have awarded to him the 
It isa subject of gratulation, gentlemen, that premium of $15—his size, make and flesh, all en-| 
since our last anniversary, the Legislature, with title him to it. To Col. Seth Wyman, of Shrews-| 
a foresight and liberality which evince their care bury, they award the second premium of $10, for 
for the best interests of the Commonwealth, have his red ox, weighing 2,352 Ibs. | 
extended their bounty for the encouragement of; They award for the best Bull a premium of 
Agriculture and Manufactures, to another period) $15, to Mr. Samuel Keyes, of Charlton: he is a 
of five years. This patronage, we trust, is in ap-| most beautiful animal from the Holderness bull, 
robation of the measures we have taken for the|}owned by Gorham Parsons, Esq. and the Com- 
improvement of these branches of national pros-| mittee had no hesitation in giving him a decided 
erity and independence, as well as in aid of our) preference ; he is eighteen months old, and weighs 
urther exertions. The specimens of skill, in-}1,590 lbs. The second premium of $10 was for 
dustry, and enterprize, which our Manufacturers|some time suspended between the bull of Col. Ja- 
exhibit—the produce of the dairy—and the noble;cob W. Watson, of Princeton, and that of John 
animals from our farms—but, more than all, the|W. Hubbard, Esq. of Worcester, both of the 
congregation of so many of our most respectable|Durham short horns, and both fine animais. In 
and substantial yeomanry, whose deportment gives| consequence of the doubts which the Committee 
credit and character to the day, afford a demon-jhad, they have concluded to divide the premium 
stration that our zeal has not declined. between them. 


; . The show of Bull-Calves, though not large, has 
No firemium offered for Horses, and why? {not been surpassed in any former year. Those 


Amid the variety of animals exhibited, it willjof Maj. Brown, of Dudley ; Mr. Alpheus Smith, 
be noticed that the noblest is excluded. The/jof Leicester; Mr. Dunbar, and Mr. Bacon, of 
Trustees have been governed by the considera-|Charlton, and Simon Draper, Esq. of Brookfield, 
tion that the breed of Horses common to New-|all of the Holderness breed, are of superior size and 
England, taking into the account the expense of}make. The Committee award the first premium, 
rearing and keeping, and his qualities for labour|of $6, to Maj. John Brown, his calf weighing 924 
on our rugged soil, is the best that can be intro-|lbs. at ten months and 22 days old; and the se- 
duced. In addition to this, it is believed that the|cond, of $4, to Ms. Alpheus Smith. These two 
interest of the farmer is promoted by substituting] are so equally entitled, that a preference of either 
the Ox for the Horse, for most purposes, as he is} must be considered as much the result of fancy as 
fed with less expense, is more patient of labour,jot correct judgment. 
and more valuable when this service is ended. ee Milch Cows were Ly pene 21 

- : oh tos of them for premiums. The cow of Col. Samuel 

Moral tendency of Agricultural Exhibitions. Mixter, of New-Braintree, was withontquestion 

The exhibitions we have assembled to witnessjthe best—the Committee have awarded to him 
and patronize, have no demoralizing tendency ;jthe first premium, of $15. 
but are productive of rational pleasure and prac-] Fifty-two Heifers were examined by your Com- 
tical good. Our trial of sfeed and bottom calls}mittee, many of them of great promise, both for 
forth the power of strength and skill to performjthe dairy and for breeding stock. But two pre- 
the indispensable labours of life. The pittance]/miums could be given. The first premium, of | $6, 
of a premium for excelling, is not given or re-jthey have awarded to Mr. Job Rainger, of New- 
ceived as a reward for victory ; but as a badge] Braintree, for one of the descendants of Denton. 
of honour to him, who, in the cause we patronize,jThe second, of $5, they have awarded to Salem 


great benefit tothe stock of our country. 


The Committee are fully satisfied, that what- 
ever may prove tobe the qualities of the differ- 
ent breeds of imported stock now among us, their 
introduction will indirectly improve all the stock 
of the country. The frequent examinations which 
they occasion make men better judges: they in- 
duce a more careful selection of breeders: and 
the improved manner of keeping and taking care 
of young stock is perceptible in every barn-yard 
in this country. 


Committee on Working Oxen. 


The Committee on Working Oxen respectful- 
ly congratulate their fellow-citizens of the Coun- 
ty of Worcester, on the additional and conclusive 
— this day exhibited of the superiority of our 

ounty in this important part of an Agricultural 
exhibition. 

Your Committee do not inconsiderately deem 
this part to which their attention has been direct- 
ed, an imfortant part of our Show. Placed as 
we ave ina part of the world where the soil is 
fertile indeed, but must be compelled to give forth 
its abundance ;—where we enjoy the bounties of 
nature, as the fruits of victory, not as a voluntar; 
gift, our Labouring Oxen constitute the sinews of 
our Agricultural strength. Without them, our 
implements of husbandry would be comparative: 
ly inefficient, and the labour of the husbandma: 
endless and intolerable. The horse, though a no. 
ble and useful animal, would be, tous, a poor sub: 
stitute for the ox—in disencumbering our soil of 
ponderous rocks and deep and spreading roots ; in 
the cumbrous draft over a broken and rugged sur- 
face, and in working the plough, which must be 
ae gee with vigorous but steady force, slowly 
and through continual obstructions. The Ox, 
which patiently bows his neck to the yoke, and 
cheerfully shares and alleviates the primeval! 
curse, being thus especially important to us, ! 
was to be expected that an enterprizing and in- 
telligent yeomanry would successfully exert them- 
selves to improve the race in their possession.— 
This day has shewn such an expectation well 
grounded. It may hereafter be reasonably doubt- 
ed whether any section of this country, or of any 
other country can shew better Working Oxen, 25 





adds most to the benefit of his country. Our dis-]Town, jun. Esq. for one of the descendants of 
play of the improved productions of the earth,j/Holderness. Many others are entitled to notice 


patient, docile, hardy and efficient labourers, than 
the County of Worcester. However the distin- 
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guished breeders of other countries may have 
surpassed us in improving cattle for the stall and 
for the dairy, yet for the yoke, your Committee 
confidently believethat we need no foreign blood : 
it would rather adulterate than improve. We 
would not be understood, to believe or assert, that 
our oxen have arrived to a degree of perfection 
beyond the capability of improvement—but only 
that there exists no better breed to improve upon. 
Comparing the present with the preceding Shows, 
under the patronage of the Society, and refiect- 
ing how obviously each has exceeded its immedi- 
ate predecessor, we have not only a striking evi- 
dence of the beneficial influence of the Society on 
the agriculture of the county, but are also en- 
couraged to hope that the time will arrive, when 
the common and ordinary animals of the country 
will equal the best exhibited for premium to-day. 

The Committee were highly gratified in being 
called on to view a fine display of Working Oxen, 
consisting of nearly sixty yokes, from the enter- 
prizing town of Shrewsbury. It served to main- 
tain and justify the deservedly high agricultural 
character of that town. None but an excellent 
farming town can have it in its power to produce 
such a number of superior Oxen. A farming dis- 
trict may be judged of by its Working Oxen as 
safely as by its Barns or its Cornfields, 


Committee on Swine. 


The Committee on Swine, have attended to the 
duties of their appointment, respectfully Report: 

That there were in the pens 48 Swine, of ex- 
cellent appearance, and some of the best so near- 
ly equal in quality, that the Committee found it 
very difficult todetermine which were entitled to 
the premiums. 

Committee on the Ploughing Match. 


The Committee on the Ploughing Match have 
been highly gratified to find an increased number 
of competitors for premiums, in this interesting 
and very important part of the exhibition, this 
day witnessed. 

Agreeable to notice, the ground had been pre- 
viously divided into lots of an eighth of an acre 
each: 12 competitors were present with teams, 
consisting of one yoke of cxen each, and drew 
lots as follows :— 

Lot No.1. Nathan Heard, jr. of Worcester, Pe- 
ter Williams, ploughman, John Armstrong, dri- 
ver—work performed in 23’ 30”. 

Lot No, 2. John Sherman, 2d. of Sutton, him- 
self ploughman, Daniel Marble, jr. driver—work 
performed in 22’. 

Lot No. 3. William Eaton, jr. of Worcester, 
himself ploughman, no driver--work performed 
in 27’. 

Lot No.4, Benjamin Woodbury, of Sutton, Ben- 
jamin Woodbury, 3d. ploughman, nodriver—work 
performed in 21’ 30”. 

Lot No, 5. Stephen Marsh, jr. of Sutton, Hiram 
White, ploughman, Stephen Marsh, jr. driver— 
work performed in 21’. 

Lot No. 6. Holloway Baily, of Northborough, 
himself ploughman, Paul Newton, driver—work 
performed in 20’ 30”. 
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Communication from Warn NicuoLas Borts- 
TON, Esg. to the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Worcester — Society. 

RINCETON, Sept. 10, 1821. 
S1r—Much having been written and said by 
agriculturists on the subject of improvements 
of grass lands, I determined to make various 
experiments on my estate at this place ; and ona 
part which appeared least likely to compensate 

for the labour and expense of the experiment, (a 

wet cold plain,) apparently nnpromising svil, be- 


ing a mixture of light loam and clay, which was! 
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lowing. 


The next year I gave it a top-dressing of light, 
but good loam, which appeared to have a favour- 
able effect. 
ral years in succession, with the addition of plas- 
ter of paris, with increasing benefit, until the 
year 1819, when I ditched it again on the north 
side, where the land seemed most moist. And 
in the month of November list, I carted on a 
compost of about eleven loads to an acre, which 
I had previously prepared the year before, (being 
two-fifths loam, two-fifths barn manure, and one- 
fifth leached ashes, that I had kept under my 
barn, excluded from the sun, but open to light 
and a free circulationof air.) 7/is 1 had plough- 
ed over several times during the summer. 

It may not be thought by many that it is of so 
much importance to keep manures of any surt 
from the sun; but a simple experiment deter- 
mined the fact (at least to my own satisfaction, ) 
by a small part of this compost, which I exposed 
to the vertical rays of the sun in June, and left 
it so exposed to see the effect. In the course of 
a few days there was produced an efflorescence 
on the surface of a nitrous salt, so great as to re- 
semble a hoar frost in the early part of winter. 
I showed it to some of my neighbours, who 


face of the heap which it covered, and inquired 


broken up in the year 1808 ; but the crops of po- 
tatoes and grain being very light, I ditched/thatI did net cart the com 
through the centre in 1810 and laid it down with|until the month of Novembe 
herd’s grass, red top, and clover, the spring fol-|with nitrous air, prevented th 


The crops were not equal to my expectations. 


seemed struck with the appearance of the sur-' 
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I have only to subjoin one more circumstance ; 
post upon the land 
r, when frosty nights 
e exhalations by 
the sun, or the growth of weeds. 

And I did not spread it until the 15th of May, 
when the grass had started about six inches, as 
previous to this I found the earth daily exuding 











I continued in this course for seve-' frost ; consequently throwing out and weakening 


the compost, and checking vegetation. As by 
‘my own observations I have found, until the soil 
begins to teem, it is much better not to spread 
any manure until (if I may be allowed to use the 
|term) it inhales the manure which is kept moist 
by the grass, and is drawn down immediately to 
the nutriment and support of the weaker roots of 
the grass, as the experiment has proved from the 
time the spreading this compost, the 15th of May 
to the 19th of July, the day it was cut, when it 
stood up with a strong body, and measured 3 feet 
.4 inches in height. 

If your honourable Society think the contents 
of the foregoing letter worthy of any attention, 
§iving (though it may be to me at least,) a new 
process in the improvementsof old grounds which 
,are too wet to be profitably ploughed for grain, 
\It is at their disposal to make any use of it they 
‘May see proper. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 

your obedient servant, 
WARD NICH. BOYLSTON. 

Hion, Levi Lincoln, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Worcester County Agricultural Society, 

Vorcester. 
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what it was, and what could have caused it. I 
explained to them my experiment, and shewed) 
them the mass under the barn, from whence it 
was taken, where no such effect was to be seen.! 
And I presume to suggest as my opinion, that. amy 
exposing manure heaps tqrepeated washings in We invite the attention of our readers to the 
the rainy seasons, and producing large crops of Communication in our columns, (the sixth num- 
weeds, greatly exhausts the strength of manures. ber of which is this day published) upon the sub- 

The result of this last experiment, being en- ject of the Manufacturing of Straw and Grass 
tirely of the compost here given, was that, on hats, in our country. They are furnished by a 
on this piece of land (which was carefully mea- gentleman whoseemeans of information, and 
sured by Mr. Mason, an able practical surveyor; whose devotions to the public good, give him a 
under oath, and containing nine acres and a Claim to a respectful hearing. To aii, this sub- 
quarter, less five rods) which I mowed the 19th ject is of interest, but to the thousands in the 
of July, the product was thirty-one tons, thirteen eastern states who have gained a living, and tens 
hundred, one quarter, and eight pounds, agreea- of thousands in the middle and southern states 
bly to the certificate annexed, and probably who mig/z earn a competence, by this branch of 
would have been greater, had it mot been manufacture, it is of the utmost importance. 
‘thoroughly drenched for two days by heavy rains This is one of the branches of domestic manu- 
jafter it was cut; consequently compelled to be facture against which the charge (in some instan- 
{kept continually turning while the sun was on it, ces perhaps correct) of viciating morals cannot 
from Thursday until Saturday noon, when the be brought—the work may be performed at the 
lwhole was perfectly well made and carted into domestic fireside, by the members of the family, 
the barn coleen dusk. The mode which I adopt- as well as, and perhaps better, than when the 
ed to obtain the weight, I beg leave to state as labourers are congregated in a large factory. 
being the only one by which I could convenient-} Industry is not alone the parent of wealth, it is 
ly and expeditiously arrive at the quantity—viz.'the preserver of virtue ; and while decent and 
I caused all the hay on the piece to be put into creditable employment is taken from the hands 
cocks as equal in size as possible, and then sent of our females, by the encouragement given to 
four persons to examine and correct any.inequali-|foreign labours, we should not be surprised that 
ties in their size, and to count them one after/idleness, and a want of the proper means of pro- 
the other. The number of cocks, when perfect. |curing a livelihood, send the unprotected, to resort 
ly fit for carting,.were 771 cocks. I then desired|that virtue has no dictation in. 


them to go over them again and select seven} We do not profess ourselves friends to the 
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cocks, which in their opinion, would be a fair 
average, and weigh them together, when it was 
found to be 644 Ibs. giving an average of 92 lbs, 
to each cock, and a result of the quantity already 
stated, of 31 tons, 13 cwt. 1 qr. 8 lbs. gross 
weight, more than three tons and one third of a 
ton per acre, being a mixture of the best Herd’s 
Grass, Red lop, and a small part of what is call- 
ed here, Foul Meadow; and an excellent stock 
hay. You will please to note that this piece had 
oeen lain down to grass 10 years before, and not 





Tariff bill in extenso; but we presume that 
there are few persons who do not approve of 
some part of its provisions, and we thiuk that 
nothing can be more proper than suitable en- 
couragement to this particular species of indus- 
try —We have seen the effects of straw plaiting, 
upon whole villages, in what the toils 0 the la- 
bourer and scanty production of his churlish 
land had merely afforded—the barest necessi- 
ties for a numerous family, the poor man’s certain 
endowment ; the girls, as they acquired years 





since ploughed or harrowed in that period. 


jand strength, have been sent to the metropolis 
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to seek a menial service, where temptation and 
vices await them ; and the parents too often left 
to mourn over the wreck of virtue, which their 
verty could neither prevett, nor remedy. We 
ave, we say, seen the effect of straw plaiting 
upon such families, the production of the labour- 
er’s land, afforded the materials for his daugh- 
ter’s industry ; the careful mother could watch 
over her children’s conduct, and see her own ex- 
amples and precepts insuring competence, re- 
spectability and virtue to her family. These 
fireside lessons, and this labour of the domestic 
hearth are the true sources of individual respec- 
tability and pubiic wealth, for what in a republi- 
can government, is a national blessing, if it be 
‘not the promotion of individual happiness. 

The introduction of Leghorn hats has again 
paralysed the exertions of the industrious females 
and families, that once enjoyed the neatness and 
comforts flowing from the competence which the 
aggregate industry of each individual afforded, 
are again reduced to those inconveniencies and 
dangers, to which we have alluded. We shall 
make ourselves understood by our eastern readers, 
when we say, that the manufacturers of straw 
hats are now compelled to supply the defect of a 
broken window, by the remnants of the wardrobe 
which their former industry purchased ; this is 
an argument with those who remember some- 
thing of the country habit of New England, of 
counting a man’s wealth by the pains of glass in 
his house, and calculating his poverty, by the 
number of that kind of substitates to which we 
have alluded. 

In former times of greater public prosperity, 
the exertions of the head of the family, were 
sufficient to give, not merely support, but ease 
and competence to numerous dependants, and least 
of all was it found necessary for females to re- 
sort to any immediate means of adding to the 
family revenue. The times have changed, and 
the fathers of families which are not stocked with 
wealth, look, without any diminution of respec- 
tability, to their daughter’s,industry, for a con- 
tribution towards that fund from which her main- 
tenance is drawn ; no means more eligible, none 
more within the reach of females—and none more 


7 a — a 
merchants’ memorial, that ‘the Eurofiean fpowere prohibit the importation of wheat, barley, rye or 
qwere relaxing in their restrictions on Commerce.’ oats, until they reached certain prices at home, 
Dr. Cooper, in his late aie: ye against the to 5 be maximum price for wheat was fixed at 80s. 
riff, applies a similar remark, particalarly to the |for the quarter of eight bushels, and when it rose 
ministry and parliament of England. It is SOMe- |to that, the ports were ty be opened for foreign 
what singular, that a man who has been so often' wheat, upon a duty being paid. Some of their 
before the public of England and the United’ political economists have contended for the un- 


States as a controversial writer, should risk such 
a position, and thus furnish his opponents with an 
argument against the cause he defends. 

So far from the assertion of Dr. ,Cooper being! 
true, that not only the ministry, and parliament, 
but private mena, | societies are unceasingly upon 
the look out for occasions to alter the existing 
duties upon foreign articles, which can in the 
least possible way affect the home industry of 
their iellow subjects. They seldom require an 
existing duty lowered, but often ask to have it 
increased, or for a new one to be imposed on an 
article, before free.—The Board of Trade are 
particularly charged with this important anc 
truly fatriotic duty, andthey attend to it with a 
zeal and vigilance, that do them the highest ho- 
nour. No soonc: do they find out an article re- 
ns an increase of duty, than alaw is brought 
orward by the minister to do what they deemed 
necessary; and parliament relying upon their 
judgment, seldom tail to pass it. Zhe United 
States ought to have such a board, in place of; 
leaving the business to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who cannot have time to attend to it. 

The last British tariff of 1819, shews a deter- 
mination to pursue their restrictive system to the 
former full extent; none of the old duties are 





taken off, but many additions are made, and that 
there might be no possibility of missing revenue 


jrestrained freedom of the corn trade: but every 


attempt made by them in Parliament to effect 
that object has failed. No longer since than the 
26th of February, 1823, Mr. hitmore moved 
for leave to bring in a bill only to amead the corn 
laws, and was powerfully supported by the late 
Mr. Ricardo, a man of the greatest weight in the 
house on such subjects, but they could not suc- 
ceed. The object was to lower the present limits 
at which the exportation of grain could take 
place, from 70s, to 60s. and to repeal the duty 
upon its importation, Ministers and the farmers 
do not wish the subject legislated upon, for fear 
of the movement ending in giving encouragement 
to the free introduction of foreign grain at low 
prices ; and yet in the face of such uniform con- 
duct, we hear of fine speeches from ministers and 
their adherents in ec tagewnsiry and at public din- 
ners, in favour “ of the great principles of com- 
mercial freedom”: and against “* restrictions,” 
and about “ reciprocity in trade,” &c. &c. and we 
find their writers supporting the same senti- 
ments, It is easy to,talk and write thus, but as 
their actions contradict their professions, we 
must expose their insincerity. The expression is 
not very dignified to say that the British are en- 
deavouring by sxc.: language, to throw snuff in- 
to the eyes of the jeopfle of the rest of the world, 
to blind them, but the idea conveyed by it ap- 


from any thing brought to England, that no-| plies so forcibly that it could not be withheld. 
thing should escape, it is ordained that all the; The Merchants of Salem and Dr. Cooper, are 
articles not particularly mentioned, shall fay a! willing to believe the British sincere on the sub- 
duty of fifty fer cent.—even eggs pay a duty.* | ject, for they quote what the British say, as an 
Can any thing be more plain, or decisive of the|argument against Congress protecting home in- 


opposition of fact to the position of the Salem 
memorial, and of Dr. Cooper? Do we not see 
that even since the publication of the last British 
tariff, they have laid in 1822, anew duty upon 
Leghorn hats of $13 33 per doz., another of 





suited totheir habits and system, can be found, 


$3 7, on plat not made up, and even a duty of 
five per cent. ad valorem, upon imported straw? 


than the braiding of straw ; and we trust that if} To talk of our relaxing commercial restrictions 
the congress of our country neglect to secure/after these facts, is an insult tocommon sense. 

this means of industry and competence to our! It is unnecessary to adduce instances of similar 
females, that fashion will for once exercise its) conduct in other European powers, to prove what 
arbitrary law, in favour of virtue and industry—|is here asserted, as Mr. Carey has quoted several 





dustry by increased duties on certain imported 
articles. Now the case applies forcibly to the 
United States. England as regards the cultiva- 
tion of grain, is precisely in the same situation 
with the Continent, that the United States are as 
to herself in the business of manufactures, The 
greater cheapness of Jabour and living, and their 
wider field for agriculture, enables the people of 
the continent to undersell the British ; they are 
therefore prevented from bringing grain to Eng- 
land, antil she is all-but starving. England by 
her greater experience, comparative cheapness of 


yes, it is the cause of VIRTUE. Yes, we repeat! of them in his numerous and useful publications,| manufacturing labour, arising from the use oi 
-it, and we hope it will reach those whose exam-'to which I refer all those who doubt the fact, or) machinery, low wages, and the poor diet of the 
ples will have weight, that to give employment to, who wish to be informed on the subject. workmen, and above all, from the inferior East 
an indigent virtuous female, isto remove her! ‘The British nation it is acknowledged cannot! India cotton used, and the flimsy textures of the 
from the temptation of vice. We do not suppose'cultivate grain as cheaply as the people of the! stuffs made from it, and from wool,* are enabled 
that the apenly vicious are to be reclaimed, but Continent, and hence the landed interest in Eng-|to undersell the Americans, who have not all yet 
we do believe, nay, we assert, that vice may be land, after the late war, were clamorous to par-! gotten the improved machinery, and make strong 
prevented by encouragingindustry. * The Cevil,’,liament for a protecting duty on foreign grain,| stuffs from good cotton; and eat butter and meat ; 
says the Spanish proverb, ‘tempts the wicked equal to the burdens borne by the grower of corn'twice or three times a day, instead of once a 
person, but the 1pL¥ person fem/fiis the devil” lin England. Accordingly an act was passed to! week, or once a month, in place of a daily diet 
It is not for the profit and virtue of the eastern! — ot water porridge, sowens, fummery, or pota 
states, where straw piaiting has been most fre- * From a late English Papier. toes; and although American workmen are con- 
quent, that we plead, it is for every state, but for} Forricn Eces.—The following ie an account tented with very small profits, yet the great im- 
our own in particular; in this city, the intreduc- of he number of foreign eggs imported into Great) portance of the cornmand of cash to the British 
tion and encouragement of the manufacture of! Britain, in the year ending 5th January 1823, (at manufacturer, induces him to sell his goods in 
grass and straw hats, wouldbe one of the greatest/a duty of 10d. fer 120) distinguishing the coun-| America fer what he can obtain. Hence the 
acts of public beneficence that could be perferm-! tries from which the same were imported, with) manufacturers in the United States, require the 
ed—and the neglect of such an attempt to secure |fhe amount of duty received thereon. | same protection in the way of duties, to enable 
the benefits of this employment to the industrious Denmark, 240 them to compete with Britain, that England does 




















indigent females of our city, is astain upon the Holland, . ». « « «© © + « +» « » 120/for her agricultare against the cheaper cultiva- 
fair escutcheon of our reasonable philanthropists. Flanders, . « «+ + + © « « « 949,263) 
Edie. France, « « « «© « «© «© + + 49,425,124) * Zo make up for the actually flimsy texture 
269,278 


of the cotton and woollen cloths, made in En- 
igland for sales at auctions in the United States, 
50,644,025 !they are thickened with flour of wheat, and 
coe The cotton fabrics go to pieces after « 

few washings. 


— 


a0 ‘Guernsey and Jersey, 
Gn the Manufacture of Straw and Gras Bon- —_—-- 
nets.—No. 6. : 

I have already noticed the contradiction by 
the actual fact of the assertion in the Salem| 





Total guantity imported 


——— -- 


£17,587. 166, 








Amount of duty received, 
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tion of the continent. Unfortunately many of 
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our legislators think otherwise, and from an un-jnot on the side of acommon. To pretend to tell 


nded apprehension that foreign commerce 
will be ruined, oppose any alteration in the pre- 


sent tariff, the absurdity and inconsistency of|to make it an independent erection ; or, to dwell 


which have been amply detailed by Mr. Carey. 
We eagerly capy the follies and fashions of En- 
gland and France, but carefully avoid the sound 
sense they often exhibit, and most conspicuously 
We hope, however, for 
a change in sentiment, anc to see the day og 

t is 


on the present subject. 


domestic industry will be duly protected. 


onthe materials, where poles, rods, wattles, rush- 
es, furze, heath, and cooper-chips are all to be 
gotten by him for nothing, or next to nothing, would 
be useless ; because a man, who, thus situated, can 
be at an3 loss fora shed for his cow, is not only un- 
fit to keep a cow, but unfit to keep acat. The war- 
mer the shed is the better it is) The floor should 


not for the United States to set the example of;s/ofie, but nottoomuch. There are s/ones, of some 


this commercial freedom, about which the people 


of Lngland talk, Let the governments of Ku 


rope take off their restrictions, and we will do 
the same: but absolute ruin would attend the un- 


sort or other, every where, and about six wheel- 
barrow-fulls will fave the shed, a thing to be by 
no means neglected. A broad trough, or box, 
fixed up at the head of the cow is the thing to 


limited entry of foreign goods without duty, nor|give her food in; and she should be fed three 


can we be said to be upon fair footing with them 
as respects protection to manufactures, until our} sun-ser. 
workmen are enabled to keep out certain foreign 
A nation without a tariff, would have no 


goods. 


times a day, at least; always at day-ight and at 
It is not absolutely necessary that a cow 
ever guit her shed, except just a* calving time, 
or when taken to the bull. In the former case 


more chance of existence, among the nations of|the time is, nine times out of ten, known to with- 


the world, than a bank would have of preserving 
its solvency, that redeemed its bills with gold or 
silver, while all other banks in the same city or 
country with it, were permitted to suspend their 
cash payments. The position applies with pro- 


portional force to a nation, the domestic industry 
of which is only partially protected, or to a bank 
paying partin cash, ‘The prosperity of both will 

e vestrained in a direct ratio to the unequal 
footing in which theyre Beret with respect to 
other nations and banks. This is an aphorism in 


in forty-eight hours. Any enclosed field or place, 
will do for her duringta day or two ; and, for such 
purpose, if there be not room at home, no man 
will refuse place for her in a fallow field. It will, 
however, be good, where there is no comman to 
turn her out upon, to have her led by a string, 
two or three times a week, which may be done 
by a child five years old, to graze, or pick, along 
the sides of roads and lanes. Where there isa 


day time, except in very wet or severe weather ; 


political economy supported by the experience of jand, in a case like this, a smaller quantity of 


ages. 


4AC- 





ground will suffice for the keeping of her. 


A Friend to Agriculture, Commerce and cording to the present practice,a miserable “ ¢a/- 


Msngfacturct, 
Domestic Kconowmy. 


FROM COBBETT’S COTTAGE ECONOMY. 
KEEPING COWS. 
[Concluded from our last.} 

129. I have now, in the conclusion of this arti- 
cle, to speak of the manner of Aarvesting and 
rreserving the Swedes; of the filace to keep the 
‘ow in; ot the manure for the land; and of the 
wantity of labour, that the oultivation of the 

and the harvesting of the crop will require. 
30. Harvesting and frreserving the Swedes.— 

enthey are ready to take ‘up, the tops must 
Deut off, if not cut off before, and also the roots ; 
bu\neither tops nor roots should be cut off very 
los You will have room for ten bushels of the 
bultin tire house, or shed. Put the rest into 
ten \shel heaps. Make the heap ufon the 
groul in a round form, and let it rise up toa 
point-Lay over it a little litter, straw, or dead 
eras yout three inches thick ; and then earth 

upon *%: about six inches thick. Then cut a 

thin roy ereen turf about eighteen inches over, 

and put; non the crown of the heap to prevent 
the eartfrom being washed off. Thus these 
heaps Wlyemain till wanted for use. When 
given tO . cow, it will be best to wash the 

Swedesan\y: each intotwoer three pieces with 

a spade OF be other tool. You can take in ten 

bushels at 46, 4f you find them sfrouting in 

the spring, %, the remaining heaps, and expose 
them to the Sang wind; and cover them again 

‘slightly with \ yor litter of some sort. 

131, AS 60 Oy ace to keep the cow in, muct- 
will depend Up\;-,azion and circumstances. 1 
am always SUP\i> that the cottage is a real 
cottage, and nt & -. in a tewn or village street ; 
though, wherevel..¢ is the quarter of an acre 
of ground, the Cay be kept. Let me, how 
vever, suppose that ¢y, will generally happen ; 
mamely, that the @.- stands by the side of a 




















let” of bad hay is, in such cases, the winter pro- day ; or, 


| vision for the cow. It can scarcely be called food ; 
and, the consequence is, the cow is both dry and 


lousy nearly half the year; instead of being dry afte 


only about fifteen days before calving, and being 
sleek and lusty atthe end of the winter, to which 


serve, if you keep a cow, any time between Ser - 
tember and June out in a field, or yard, to endure 
the chances of the weather, she will not, though 
she have food precisely the same in quantity and 
quality, yield above two-thirds as much as if she 
were lodged in house; and in wet weather, she 
will not yield Aa/f so much. It is not so much 
the co/d asthe wef that is injurious to all our stock 
in England. 


132, Zhe Manure. At the deginning this must 





——————— 


road, or lane, and amongst fields and woods, if 


common, she will, of course, be turned out in the| 


a warm lodging greatly contributes. For, ob-| 





8f 


cessary, and would be injurious, to manure , fer 
every croft ; for that would produce more stalk 








a country-labourer how to build a shed for a cow,/and green than substantial part; as it is well 
how to stick it up against the end of his house, or 


known, that wheat-plants, standing in ground too 
full of manure, will yield very thick and long 
straws, but grains of little or no substance. You 
ought to depend more on the spade and the hoe 
than onthe dung-heap. Nevertheless, the great- 
est care should be taken to preserve the manure ; 
because you will want straw, unless you be by the 
side of a common which gives you rushes, grassy 
furze, or fern; and to get straw you must give a 
part “— dung from the cow-stall and pig- 
stye. he best way to preserve manure, is to 
have a pit of sufficient dimensions close behind 
the cow-shed and pig-stye, for the run from these 
to go into, and from which all runs of rain-water 
should be kept. Into this pit would go the emp- 
tyings of the shed and of the stye, and the pro- 
duce of all sweepings and cleanings round the 
‘house ; and thus a large mass of manure would 
jsoon grow together. Much too large a quantity 
for a quarter of an acre of ground. One goud load 
of wheat or rye straw is all that you.would want 
for the winter, and half a one for the summer ; 
and you would have more than.enough dung to 
exchange against this straw.. 


133. Now, as to the guantity of labour that the 
Cultivation of the land will demand in a year.— 
We will suppose the whole to have five complete 
diggings, and say nothing about the little matters 
of sowing and planting and hoeing and. harvest- 
‘ing, all which area mere trifle. We are suppos- 
‘ing the owner to be an able labouring man ; and 
jsuch a man will dig 12 rad of ground in a day.— 
|Here are 200 rods tg be digged, and here are a 
)little less than 17 days of work at 12 hours in the 
200 hours work, to be done in the course 
.of the long. days of spring and summer, while it 
is light long defore siz iu the morning and long 
rsixatnight. Whats it, then! Is it not bet- 
.ter than time spent in the ale- house, or in creep- 
‘ing about after a miserable hare? Frequently, 
and most frequently, there will be a doy, if not 
two, big enough to help. And (I only give this 
jas a hint) 1 saw, on the 7th of November, a very 
‘firetty woman, in the village of Hannington in 
| Wiltshire, digging a piece of ground and planting 
‘it with Early Gabbages, which.she did as handily 
land as neatly as any gardener that F ever saw.— 
|The ground was wet, and, therefore, to avoid 
treading the digged ground in that state, shé had 
her line extended, and put in the rows as she ad- 
,vanced with her digging, standing in the trench 





te 


be previded by collections made on the road; by ' while she performed the act of planting, which 
the results of the residence ina cottage. Let any ishe did with great nimbleness and precision.— 
man clean out every filace about his dwellings; Nothing could be more skilfully or beautifully 
rake and scrape and sweep all into a heap; and done. Her clothes were neat, clean, and tight 


he will find, that he has a great deal. Earth of 
almost any sort that has long lain on the surface 
and has been tredden on isa species of manure.— 
Every act that tends to neatness round a Cwelling 
tends to the creating of amassof manure. And, 
I have very seldom scen a cottage, with a plat.of 
ground ef a quarter of an acre belonging to it, 
round abont which J could not have collected a 
pretty large heap of manure. Every thing, of 
animal or vegetable substance, that comes into a 
house, must go out of it again, in one shape or 
another. The very emptying of vessels, of vari- 
ous kinds, on a heap of common.-earth, makes it 
a heap of the best of manure. Thus goes on the 
work of refroduction; and thus is verified the 
words of the Scripture: “ Flesh is grass; and 
there.is nothing new under the.eun.” Thus far 
as to the out-set. When you have got the cow, 
there is no more. care about the manure ; for, and 
especially if you-have a fig also, you. must have 
enough annually for.an acre of ground. And, let 





about her. She had turned her handkerchief 
down from her neck, which, with the glow that 
the work had brought into her cheeks, formed an 
object which I do not say would have made me 
actually stop: my chaise, had it not been for the oc- 
cupation in which she was engaged ; but, albtaken 
together, the temptation was too strorg to be re- 
sisted. But, there is the Sunday ; and I know of 
no law human or divine, that forbids a labouring 
man to dig or plant his garden on Sunday, if the 
good of his family demand it; and if he cannot, 
without imjury to that family, find other time to 
do it in. Shepherds, carters, pigfeeders, drovers, 
coachmen, cooks, footmen, printers, and numerous 
others, work on the Sundays. Theirs are deem- 
ed by the law, works of necessity. Harvesting 
and .haymaking are allowed to be carried on on 
the Sunday in certain cases; when they always 
are carried on. by ferevident farmers. And, I 
should be glad te know the case which is more a 
case. af necessity, than that now ander.eur view. 





Lit be observed, that, .after.a time, it will be unne-, 


in fact, the labouring peopile.do work ou the Sun- 
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day moruing in particular, all over the country, 
at something or other, or they are engaged in 
pursuits a good deal less religious than that of 
digging and planting. So that, as tothe 200 Aours, 
they are easily found, without the loss of any of 
the time required for constant daily labour. 

134. And, what a froduce is that of acow! I 
suppose only an average of 5 quarts of milk a day. 
If made into butter it will be egual every week to 
2 days of the man’s wages, besides the value of 
the skim milk; and this can hardly be of less 
value than another day’s wages. What a thing, 
then, is this cow, if she earn half as much as the 
man! I am greatly under-rating her produce; 
but I wish to put all the advantages at the lowest. 
To be sure, there is work for the wife, or daugh- 
ters, to milk and make butter. But, the former is 
done at the two ends of the day, and the latter 


which were formerly the chief food of a great 
part of mankind, we should recollect, that those 
fruits grew in countries that had a sun to rifien 
the fruits and to put nutritious matter into them. 
But, as to mi/k, England yields to no country upon 
the face of the earth. Neat cattle will touch 
nothing that is not wholesome in its nature ; noth- 
ing that is not wholly innoxious. Out of a pail 
that has ever had grease init they will not drink 
a drop, though they be raging with thirst. Their 
very breath is fragrance. And how, then, is it 





the Wen, there be three square miles actually 
covered with market gardens, that is the full ex- 
tent. How, then, could the Wen be supplied, if 
it required ten rods to each family ? To be sure, 
potatoes, carrots and turnips, and especially the 
first of these, are brought, for the use of the Wen, 
from a great distance, in many cases. But, so 
they are for the use of the persons I am speaking 
of; for a gentleman thinks no more of raising a 
large quantity of these things in his garden than 
jhe thinks of raising wheat there. How is it, then, 





possible, that unwho!esomeness should distil from that it requires half an acre, or 80 rods, in a frri- 
the udder of acow! The milk varies, indeed, in| vate garden to supply a family, while these mar- 
its quality and taste according tothe variations in| ket-gardeners supply all these families (and so 
the nature of the food; but, no food will a cowjamply too) from ten, or more likely, five rods of 
touch that is in any way hostile to health, Feed| ground to a family? I have shown, in the last 
young puppies upon milk from the cow, and they|Number, that nearly fifteen tons of vegetables 








only about once in the week. And, whatever 


which all country women ought to be engaged in 
whenever they conveniently can ; whatever the 
cares created by the cow may subtract trom these 
is amply compensated for by the education that 
these cares will give to the children. ‘They will 
ail learn to milk, and the girls to make butter.— 
And, which is a thing of tiie very first impor- 
tance, they will ail learn, from their infancy, to 
seta just value ufion dumb animals, and will grow 


never die with that ravaging disease called “ ¢#e|can be raised in a year upon forty rods of ground ; 


\distemper.” In short, to suppose that milk con-/that is to say ten /oads for a wagon and four good 
these may subtract from the /abours of the field,’ 


tains any thing essentially unwholesome is mon-!Aorses. And is not a fourth, or even an eighth, 
strous. When, indeed, the appetite becomes vi-;part of this weight, sufficient to go down the 
tiated ; when the organs have been long accus-;throats of a family in a year? Nay, allow that 
tomed to food of a more stimulating nature ; when/only a fon goes toa family ina year, it is more 
it has been resolved to eat ragouts at dinner andjthan siz founds weight a day ; and what a sort of 
drink wine, and to swallow a “devil” and a glass|family must that be that really swad/ows 6 pounds 
of strong grog at night ; then milk for breakfast| weight a day; and this a market-gardener will 
may be “/eavy” and disgusting, and the feeder'raise for them upon less than three rods of ground ; 
may stand in need of tea or laudanum, which dif-|for he will raise, in the course of the year, even 





fer only as to degrees of strength. But, and I more than fifteen tons upon forty rods of ground, 


up in the Aadit of treating them with gentleness|speak from the most ample experience, milk is, Whatis it, then, that they do with the eighty rods 
and feeding them with care. To those who have |not “Aeavy,” and much less is it unwholesome,jof ground ina private garden? Why, in the first 
not been brought up in the midst of rural affairs, when he who uses it rises early, never swallows'place, they have one crof where they ought to 
it is hardly possible to give an adequate idea of|strong drink, and never stuffs himself with flesh have three. Thenthey do not half ¢i// the ground. 
the importance of this part of education. Ishould/of any kind. Many and many a day I scarcely: Then they grow things that are not wanted.— 
be very loath to entrust the care of my horses,'taste of meat, and then chiefly at éreakfast, and, Plant cabbages and other things, let them stand 


cattle, sheep or pigs to any one, whose father 


that, too, at an early hour. Milk is the natural 


itill they are good for nothing, aud then wheel 


never had cow or pig of his own. It isageneral|food of young peofile: if it be too rich, skim it'them to the ruobish heap. Raise as many radish- 
complaint that servants, and especially farm-ser-|again and again till it be not too rich. This is anjes, lettuces, and as much endive and as inany kid- 


vants, are not so good as they used to be. Haw 
should they? They were formerly the sons and 
daughters of smail farmers; they are now the 

rogeny of miserable property-less labourers.— 
hey have never seen an animal in which they 
had any interest. They are careless by habit.—- 
This monstrous evil has arisen from causes which 
I have a thousand times described; and which 
causes must now be speedily removed ; or, they 
will produce a dissolution of society, and give us 
a beyinning afresh. 


135. The circumstances vary so much, that it) 


is impossible to lay down precise rules suited to 
all cases. The cottage may be on the side of a 
forest or common ; it may be on the side of a lane 


evil easily cured. If you are now to degin with 
a family of children, they may not like it at first. 
But, fersevere ; and the parent who does not do 
this, having the means in his hands, shamefully 
neglects his duty. A son who prefers a “‘ devil” 
and a glass of grog to a hunch of bread and a 
bowl of cold milk, I regard as a pest ; and for this 
pest the father has to thank himself. 

137. Before I dismiss this article, let me offer 
an observation or two to those persons, who live 
in the vicinity of towns, or in towns, and who, 
though they have d/arge gardens, have “‘no land 
to keeft a cow,” a circumstance which they “ez- 
ceedingly regret.” Ihave, I dare say, witnessed 
this case at least a thousand times. Now, how 








‘ney-beans as would serve for ten families; and 
finally throw nine-tenths of them away. I once 
saw not less than three rods of ground, in a gar- 
den of this sort, with lettuces all bearing seed. — 
Seed enough for half a county. They cut a cab- 
bage here and a cabbage there, and so let the 
whole of the piece of ground remain undug, till 
the dast cabbage is cut. But, after all, the prg 
duce, even in this way is so great, that it so 
‘could be gotten rid of, if the main part were yt 
‘thrown away. The rubbish heap always receif$ 
four-fifths even of the eatad/e part of the fo- 
duce. 

138, It is not thus that the market-gard/¢rs 
‘proceed. ‘heir rubbish heap consists ofittle 





or great road distant from town or village ; it may!much garden ground does it require to supply) besides mere cabbage-stumps. No sooner§ one 
ievena large family hae J: ta vegetables? ‘The|crop on the ground than they settle in thei@™nds 


be on the skirts of one of these latter: and, then, 
again, the family may be few or great in number, 


‘market gardeners roun 


the metropolis of this|what is to follow it. They clear as th £9 in 


the children small or big : according to all which | wen-headed country ; round this wen of all wens; |taking off a crop, and, as they clear the#!& and 
circumstances the extent and application of the round this prodigious and monstrous collection of plant. The ground is never without se; '™ !t or 
cow-food and also the application of the produce /human beings : these market gardeners have about | plants on it. And thusin the course of € year, 
will naturally be regulated. Under some circum- three hundred thousand families to sufifily with veg-\they raise a prodigious bulk of vegefles from 
stances half the above crop may be enough ; es-|efad/es, and these they supply well too, and with!80 rods of ground. Such vigilance 4 dustry 


ally where good commons are at hand.—!summer fruitsintothe bargain. Now, if it demand- are not to be expected in a servant ;/> It is fooi- 


metimes it may be the best way to sell the calf /ed ten rods to a family, the whole would demand, ish to expect, that a man will exe/mself for 


as soon as calved; at others, to fat it; and, at 


jall but a fraction, nineteen thousand acres of gar- 


janother as much as he will for hiny!- But, if I 


others, if you cannot sell it, which sometimes'den ground. We have only to cast our eyes over were situated as one of the persoy® that I have 


happens, to knock it on the head as soon as calv- 
ed; for, where there is a family of smal! chil- 
dren, the price of a calf at two months old cannot 
be equal te the half of the value of the 2 months’ 
milk. It is pure weakness to call it “a pity.”— 
It is a much greater pity to see hungry children 
crying for the milk that a calf is sucking to no 
useful purpose; and as to the cow and the calf, 
the one must lose her young and the other its life 
after all, and the respite only makes an addition 
to the sufferings of both. 

.136. As to the pretended unwholesomeness in 
certain cases; as to its not being adapted to some 
constitutions, I do not believe one word of the 
matter. When we talk of the fruits, indeed, 


what there is, to know, that there is not a fourth 
of that quantity. A sguare mile contains, leaving 
out parts of a hundred, 700 acres of land; and 
19,000 acres occupy more than twenty-two square 
miles. Are there 22 square miles covered with 
the Wen’s market gardens? The very question is 
absurd. The whole of the market gardens from 
Brompton to Hammersmith, extending to Batter- 
sea Rise on the one side and to the Bayswater 
road on the other side, and leaving out roads, 
lanes, nurseries, pastures, cornfields, and pleasure 
grounds, do not, in my opinion, cover one sguare 
mile. To the north and south of the Wen there 
is very little in the way of market garden ; and if, 





on both sides of the Thames, to the eastward of 


spoken of in paragraph 137; th? © Say, if I 
lhad a garden of 80 rods, or evel 60 rods, of 
‘ground, I would, out of that gay!» “raw a suffi- 
iciency of vegetables for my /i/Y, and would 
‘make it yield enough fora cow *4¢s. I should 
igo a short way to work wife? Rardeecr, I 
‘should put Cottage Econom h is hands, and 
tell him, that, if he could ¢’S? Me with vege- 
tables and my cow with f¢ "© Was my man ; 
and, that, if he could na US get one that 
could and would. I am Nbc, a man toil 
likea slave ; but, what Wild Gob of the world, 
if a well-fed healthy m~) €xhaust himself 
in tilling and cropping, | caring half an acre 
of ground! I have kp ™@"Y men-dig 30 rods 
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of garden-ground in a day ; I have, before I was} 
fourteen, digged 20 rods in a day for more than 
ten days successively ; and I have heard of, and 
believe the fact, of a man, at Portsea, who digged 
40 rods in one single day, between day-light and 
sun-set. So that it is no slavish toil that I am 
here recommending. 


ee 
FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


ON THE INSECTS WHICH INJURE 
PLUMS AND CHERRIES. 


New-York, June 17th, 1824. 


N. Goopsett, Esq4 

Sir—When you brought me a few days ago,, 
green and growing plums that had been invaded | 
by an insect, I gave perfect attention to the dis-| 
course you made, and the demonstration which 


temptible. 

You have set your fellow citizens and cotempo- 
raries, a good example. By following it, our ju- 
nior naturalists who are aspiring to usefulness 
and reputation, may discover there is a very ex- 
tensive field to be explored; and alluring re- 
wards in store for such of them as perform a 
worthy service. 

And now we know the enemy that mars our ex- 
pectations of enjoying tasteful fruit, 1 exhort you 
and them to prosecute researches, until all its 
manners and habits shall be known, and a mode 
of preventing its ravages shall be detected. 

This is enough for the present. The specific 
description can be finished at a future day. That 
part of the task requires the more caution, and 
delicacy, since the Curcullo, before us, is not 
one of the ¢welve new and until then, undelineat- 
ed kinds, contained in the Entomological manual 





accompanied it. You gave me the most conclu- 
sive evidence that the skin of the young itruit 
was divided by a sort of semi-circular incision, 
or scratch ; that within or beneath it, an egg or, 
nit was deposited ; and that when the hatching; 
process had gone far enough, there was a worm, 
or larvz, which had eaten its way to the suriace 
of the stone, or woody box containing the kernel. 
Thus, there was proof enough that the integu- 
ments had been penetrated; the rudiment of 
the destroyer inserted ; and in several of the 
specimens, the grub or caterpillar, was actually 
devouring the pulp. 

As soon as I expressed a desire to know what 


of insects, (fasciculus 1) published in 1797, in 
Latin at Nuremberg, by my late correspondent, 
the distinguished Godfried Christian Reich, Pro- 
fessor at Erlangen, &c. 
Until more shall be done, I entreat you to be 
assured of my thankfulness and regard. 
SAMUEL L MITCHELL. 


—— a 
ADVANTAGE OF SILK WAISTCOATS. 


The power of electricity over the body is well 
known, in fact, ve can never enjoy health norcom- 
fort without a proper portion of it in the system. 
When this portion is deficient, we feel languid 





the farent-insect or “ Imago” was, you produced 


and heavy, and very foolishly pronounce a libel 


vulgarly considered as ridiculous, and even con] 


the creature, which you assured me had laid the| on the blood, which is quite innocent, while we 
egg, shy-retiring and difficult to catch ; but, which,’ never suspect the damp atmosphere of robbing 
you had nevertheless, by your perseverance suc-) ys of our electricity. Yet so itis. In dry weather, 
ceeded in seizing and securing on a tree at “at whether it be warm, cold or frosty, we feel light 
lem. . ‘and spirited because dry air is a slow conductor 

It instantly became a matter of business, or! of electrity, and leaves us to enjoy its luxuries.— 
indeed of duty for me, connected as I am, with Jn moist or rainy weather we feel oppressed and 
agricultural and horticultural societies, to deter- | drowsy, because all moisture greedily absorbs our 
mine the zoological character of the animal with electricity, which is the buoyant cordial of the bo 
whose history you had made me so far acquaint- | dy, To remedy this inconvenience, we have only 
ed. to discover a good non-conductor of electricity 


It belongs to the Zetrameres, or Portebeco ; a 
section of the ** Coleopterous order,” having the 
forepart of the head lengthened into a sort of a 
muzzle, snout, or proboscis, bearing the antenne 
or feelers. , : 

The genus might seem, on superficial examina- 
tion, to be the Brucuus, whose females are not- 
ed for laying an egg in the germ while yet tender 
and small, of leguminous plants, cereal grains, 
palm, coffee and certain other seeds, where it 
feeds and undergoes its metamorphosis ; forming 
on its exit the circular holes which we see in 
lentils and more especially in peas. 

A more correct judgment, however, refers it to 
the tribe of Curcutio, Charanson, or Veevil ; 
and to that section comprehending the individuals, 
whose attenue or feelers are situated near the 
extremity of a short rump. They had scarcely 
proceeded further than this point in the enquiry, 
when you brought me from a neighbouring plan 
tation, a few miles out of town, the twig of a 
cherry tree bearing fruit assailed and injured ina 
similar manner, by the semicircular gashes or 
wounds; and with it the living author of the 
mischief. 

Considering the serious damage man sustains 
from insects in almost numberless ways, I have 
always regretted that ENTOMOLOGY, or the 
branch of natural science treating of their de- 


to prevent its escape from the body; and this we 
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NEW AND VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


The Harmonie Society, on the Wabash River, 
im the state of Indiana, has during a number of 
years manufactured Oil of Pumkin seeds with 
good success, but lately they have discovered 
that well dryed peach kernels also contain an 
oily substance ; and upon the first trial, they have 
pressed out of seven pecks of such kernels, five 
gallons of excellent oil, which is very little infe- 
rior to sweet oil, and may be used with advan- 
tage for many different useful purposes. 
And since peaches prosper and grow almost 
every where in the United States, it might be a 
matter of importance to every economical hus- 
bandman to gather the peach stones, which have 
for a long time been considered useless, and get 
them opened and the kernels saved, during the 
long winter evenings, or in wet weather, whereby 
he could find himself well recompensed for all 
his expended trouble. 
In Harmonie, the above labour is performed by 
small schoolboys for their pastime between the 
school hours. . 
—EEED ee 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

A ripe tomatoe of excellent flavour, weighing 
fourteen ounces, and measuring fourteen inches 
round, was gathered from the garden of Timothy 
Chandler, Esq. of Caroline county, (Va.) on the 
27th July; it was weighed and measured by two 
respectable neighbours. 

August, 1824, 

N. B.—To raise Tomatoes to the greatest per- 
fection, the cultivator should make choice of one 
for seed while growing on the vine ; dry the seed 
in the shade, and sow them in a rich soil, early in 
March; when they are about a foot high, they 
should be stuck with six poles round each plant ; 
the plants should be three or four feet apart— 
and round the poles wrap some strings of any 
kind of bark, to keep the plants growing up 
straight. The seeds should be sowed every year, 
and not suffered to come up spontaneously—then 
they will not degenerate. 


have in silk, which is so excellent a nun-conduc- _oe 

\tor, that the thunder-bolt, or the forked lightning| Zrotting—A New York paper says—‘ The 
itself, could not pass through the thinnest silk! Philadelphia horse beat the New-York mare, 
handkerchief, provided, always, that it be quite| Betsey Baker, about 100 yards; the distance was 
dry. Those, therefore, who are apt to become low|three miles, which was completed in the short, 
spirited and listless in damp weather, will find) space of 8 minutes and 52 seconds. The same 
silk waistcoats, drawers, and stockings, to be the! horse trotted over the same ground last summer, 





most powerful of all cordials. Flannel is also good, 
but nothing so powerful as silk. Washed leath- 
er is likewise a non-conductor of electricity, and 
may be used by those who prefer it. But silk is 
by far the best; and those who dislike to wear 
flannel next to the skin, will find equal benefit by 
substituting cotton shirts, drawers, and stockings, 
with silk ones over them ; or where more heat is 
required, flannel ones between the cotton and the 
silk, for the silk should always be outermost. We 
like to give reasons for our advice, and our readers 
may depend on the philosophy of these recom- 
mendations—we can answer for their being prac- 
tically correct. 

Silk, indeed, should be used in every possible 
manner by the weak—in the lining of sleeves, in 
the stiffness of neckcloths, and even in the entire 
backs of surtous, cloaks, mantles, and in the co- 
verlets of beds, &c. ; and where health is in ques- 





‘12 miles in 30 minutes, 








Kiditorial Correspon dence. 


| Extract of a letter dated Dover ( Del.) August 
7th, 1824. 

** Crops of Indian Corn on the Peninsula, will 
be short—perhaps not more than two-thirds of 
the common crop, owing to the cold weather in 
the first part of the season, and to the depreda- 
tions of worms, &c.—Our crops of wheat were 
very fine.” 








Extract of a letter dated Savannah, ( Geo.) 
August 4th. 

“ Our crops of cotton are now very promising, 
particularly among the Sea Is}. nds—and those 
planters have been fortunate with their corn crop, 
but owing to a long drought in the upper part of 





tion, it will in the end be found to be the most 


economical stuff that can be used, as it will Save} 


this state, it is said that the crop of corn will be 
exceedingly short.—For the same reason there 


structive swarms, should be so much neglected; many an apothecary’s bill. When it can be a will be a short crop of sweet potatoes with us all. 
and that the person who cultivated it, should be principal means of preventing consumption, rheu-! This last article will prove a ruinous toss, as it 
considered as a trifler; a student of bugs and matism, gout, inflammations, melancholy, mad- furnishes a good roportion of the tood consuined 


trifles! It is a subj 


i 


ject of infinite regret that this ness, and even suicide itself, no expense ought to in plantations where there are many young ne- 
highly important branch of knowledge should be|be spared.—Ldindurgh Weekly Chronicle. groes.” 
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COMMUNICATION. 

To the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, 
forwarded for publication by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Publications. 


The last year, (1823) I selected two half acres 
of land, of a light sandy soil, as equal in quality 
as possible, with the view of ascertaining the 
most profitable mode of cultivating the Sweet 
Potato—namely, whether the seed ought to be 
cut into two or more parts, according to the usual 
practice, or to be planted whole. These two half 
acres were manured equally with long litter or 
straw from the barn yard, and the same l2bor was 
bestowed on each. he result is as follows—the 
half acre planted with the cut seed produced 564 
heaped bushels, being equal to 113 bushels to the 
acre, and gave no vines in time* for slip planting. 
The half acre planted with the whole seed, gave 
108 bushels, being equal to 216 bushels to the 
acre, and produced vines early and in abundance. 
As the experience of one year, however, cannot 
lead to just conclusions in agriculture, I shall con 
tinue the experiment until I am perfectly satisfied 
as to the result. 

_This paper is laid before the Society, with a 
view of inducing others tu institute a similar 


course of experiments. 
‘ J. MiDDLETON. 
Wacho, 20th Feb. 1823. 
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of wool growers? Also, on the use and best mode 


The price of the above seed is 374 cents per 
ounce, or $5 per pound—the ounce will yield 
upwards of 2000 fine cabbages.—The time to 
sow this seed is from the 8th to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, Printed directions respecting the pro- 
per soil, treatment and cultivation of these cab- 
bages, will accompany each parcel of the seed.— 
Orders, with remittances, from ‘all parts of the 
Union, will be promptly attended to, if directed 
to Samuel Ault, No. 78, Bridge-street, Baltimore, 
And, to prevent mistakes, impositions, &c., upon 
each parcel of seed will be pasted or printed 
label in words as follows.—** EARLY GEORGE 
CABBAGE SEED, imported and warranted by 
Samuel Ault,” 

‘. B.—Any seed that may be offered to the 


a’. 


of applying dime, to what crops, in what condi- 
tion, quantity, and with what practical effects, 
&e. &e. 

j~ The communication from our correspon- 
dent respecting the management, produce, &c. of 
the farm of Earl Stimson, Esq. with an analysis of 
his soil, &c. was received too late for this paper. 





J Correspondents whose favours, whether pri- 
vate, or for publication, have been neglected, will 
please pardon the delay which has arisen from) 
the absence of the Editor. His leisure moments; 
from official duties will be dedicated exclusively to, 
their use, until their communications shall have 


been property attended to, public as EARLY GEORGE CABBAGE, unac- 
oon \companied by the label as above, is spurious, as I 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefu/- am at present, the proprietor’s only agent in this 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American country. 
SAMUEL AULT. 


Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. os 2 mewise BUTLOCK’S BEART 

Flour, Howard St., $5 25, wagon price—Do,' 0:9. A lave likewise BULL 2 Se ’ 
Susquehannah, $5, cargo price—Do. Wharf $5 ortega: 10 Sa cae and SAVOY, 
Wheat, white, 93 cis—Do. Red, 85 to 88—Corn, 32 Y80088€ seeds for sale. 
—Do. Rye, brl. $2 a $2 75—Corn Meal, bri. $2—., - 
cts.—Do. white, 53 cts.—Rye, per bus. 374 cts.) An Overseer. 
ay 19 cts. cargo — E. Peas, —— Wanted, an active, capable, and respectable 
White Beans, none—Whiskey, 27 cts—Apple YOUNG MAN, without family, to take charge 
Brandy, 35 cts—Peach do. $1.—Herrings, No. 1, of a Farm, now in high tilth, and remarkably 
$2 a $2 25— No. 2, $1 874—-Do, Old, No. 1, $1 healthy. He willbe allowed a fixed salary ; must 














* It is said that the vines will take and preduce, 


good slips even when fut out in dry weather, pro-' 
vided they are fut in @ line on the tof of the bed \season—Flax Seed, rou 
and then covered with earth, leaving only four or Timothy, 


five inches of the vine extending beyond the rows} 
where they are intersected by the cross alleys —}| 
This is a matter of such importance as to merit ex-| 
feriment. W. W. 
—a ) 
A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered from Tracy’s Landing Inspection Ware-! 
house during the quarter, commencing on the Sth! 
day of April, and ending on the fifth day of July, 
in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 





m | 
Re-in- 


























'—4 do. 25 to 28 cts—Common, 20 to 25 cts.—25 


\scarce—fine, spangled, 16 to 20, do—fine, 


50—Ditto ditto No. 2, $1 25—Shad, trimmed, $6 be well acquainted with agricultural pursuits ; of 
75—Do,. Untiimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, out of sea- unquestionable integrity, sobriety and good moral 
son—Linseed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of character. With proof of these qualities, he will 
gh, 75 cents per bushel— hear of employment upon application to the Edi- 
, Without this evidence, none need apply. 


Wilder & € ampbell, 


BooxsFLLERS, 142, Broapway, New-York, 

Have for sale, one copy of the Flora Londinen- 
sis, with several hundred beautifully coloured 
plates, with the places of growth and times of 
flowering of the plants ; their several names ac- 
i free f cording to Linna#as and other authors, with a 
Se , . ion particular description of each plant in Latin and 

Marvtanp Tosacco.—Fine, yellow, 25 to 40, English ; to which are added their several uses in 
red, a2 medicine, agricultural, rural economy, and other 
°* arts: By Wa. Curtis—in two large folio vols. 

bds —price, $75. 

Elements of Botany : by Robert J. THORNTON, 
‘with 160 plates and numerous dissections, ar- 
ranged according to the Lennwan System: By 
> PeteR Dvupceon, Lecturer in Botany—1 vol. roy- 


Do. out of season—Hay, per ton, §$10— tor—but 
Flax, 10 cts.—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 = 
cts.—-Pork, Mess, $16 00—Ditto Prime, $12— 
Butter, 7 cts. to 14 cts—Lard, 9 cts.—Bacon, ! 
6 a 7 cts—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.—) 
Feathers, 35 cts.—New Wool, 30 to 35 cts.—Me-' 
rino full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—j do. 30 to 35 cts.’ 








er cent. more when well washed on the sheep. 


to 16, do—good, do. 6 to 10 do—common, 3 to 
plenty—dark brown, 2 to 3, do. 








Superior Cabbage Seed ! 
The subscriber hath received by the Mo 











from Liverpool, a supply of very fine EAR 
YORK cabbage seed, which he will sell at the, 





4 . Growth eee ~ 
| growth. | —— spected, | Total 
Number in-] ,, = 
oh =e | | | 110 
Number de- ae 
livered. y 100 : ~ | 200 
JOHN H. TILLYARD, Inspector 


Treasury Orrice, Annapo_is, July 31, 1824. 
True Cofy from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


THE FABER, 


BALTIMORE, Fripay, AuGustT 27, 1824, 

}7~ The Editor is at his post again, with re- 
newed health and augmented desire, by being use- 
ful, to shew that he is grateful to his numerous 
and generous patrons. He finds on his return a 
fiattering accession of subscribers, and some val- 
uable communications, which will, as soon as pos- 
sible, be arranged for publication. He solicits a 
continuation of the favours of his correspondents ; 
and, for the present, would beg to suggest the 
want of information as to the effects of the Tariff 
on agricultural commodities generally, and espe- 
cially on wool. Will some of his readers in each 
State have the goodness to give the price of that 
article, of different qualities, with any remarks 
having a bearing on the irterests and prospects 

















"ito prevent any of the plants from running to 


luw price of *3,50 per pound. -He has also late- 
ly received a fresh supply of the very excellent; 
seed called EARLY GEORGE CABBAGE, the, 
production of William Waitland, Esq., who has, 
discovered the method of raising the seed so rot 
seed in the Spring.—This seed produces very! 
genuine plants, which are very hardy in stand-! 
ing the winter, and they make hard WHITE 
HEADS from two to three weeks sooner than 
the EARLY YORKS. 

In confirmation of the above I here subjoin the: 
testimony of some of the most respectable Gar-| 
deners of Baltimore Market, who have made use 
of this seed six or seven years. 





Baltimore July 14th, 1824. 


We the undersigned do certify that the Cab- 
hage seed called EARLY GEORGE, which is 
imported and sold by Samuel Ault, is of the very 
best quality, being very early and genuine, like- 
wise very hardy in standing the winter. 

JOHN MYCROFT,| PETER HATMAN, 
THOMAS LEWIS, | SAMUEL REGESTER, 
EDMUNDEVANS,! VALENTINE LUTZ. 








al 8vo. bound in calf—price, coloured, §10—plain, 
This work is highly recommended by Dr. 
“ORREY. 

Fiora Boreali, Americana: by A. Micuauz— 
50 plates. 

Smith’s Flora. 

Eaton’s Manuel of Botany. 

Conversations on Botany, with twenty-one co- 
loured plates ; with various other Botanical and 
Agricultural Works on hana, 

W. & C. have made arrangements by the resi- 
dence of their Mr. Campbell, in London, for re- 
ceiving regular supplies of every interesting work 
in Agricultn::, the Arts, and Sciences, kc. &c. 

IG Orders solicited. 

CUNTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Extracts from Agricultural Addresses, &e ke.—Commu- 
nication from Ward Nicholas Boylston, "sq. to the Corres- 
ponding Seeretary of dhe Worcester Agricultaral Society— 
From the United States Gezette, on the Manufacture of 
Straw and Grass Bonnets, No. 6—From Cobbett’s Cottage 
Econemy, on Keeping Cows—On the Insects which injure 
Plums and Cherries—Advantage of Silk Waistcoats—New 
and valuable Discovery---Cultivation ot Tomatoes---Trotting 
---Editorial Correspondence, extract of a letter dated Dover, 
Seay August 7th, 1824---Extract of a letter dated Savan- 
nah, (Geo.) August 4th --Commuuieation---Tobaceo Report 





---Editor’s remasks---Prices Current---Adyvertisements, &e. 
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OBSERVATIONS or a CORRESPONDENT, 
ON A VISIT TO SARATOGA,—RO, Iv. 


Dated, Saratoga Springs, 6th Aug. 1824- 

In my last I gave you a brief sketch of the ori- 
gin, rise, progress, condition, and great publick 
utility, of the Mitirary Acapemy at West- 
Point. I did so in the hope that your readers 
might be gratified with a nearer view of an Insti- 
tution, supported by the nation, at considerable 
expense ; and the more especially if they took 
into consideration, as there intimated, its practi- 
cal bearing upon the agricultural interest; by 
sending throughout the country, every year, a 
number of highly accomplished civil Engineers, 
whose talents may be put in requisition, to ascer- 
tain the practicability, the route, and probable ex- 
pense of Roaps anp Cana ts, by means of which 
the products of the most distant points, are made 
virtually to approximate the best markets ; at the 
same time that they serve as links of great chains 
to bind the States in union, indissoluble. The 
recent addition to the studies of this Institution, 
of Mineralogy and Chemistry, as applicable tothe 
useful arts, will diffuse amongst us a mass of in- 
formation on these subjects too, which cannot fail 
to be highly beneficial to the cause of agriculture. 
The minerals turned 4 by the plough, or found 
in the course of turnpike roads and canals, may 
be analyzed, and their value ascertained ; soils 
may be examined, and their constituent parts be- 
ing known, these may be combined in such pro- 
portions as may best conduce to the sustenance 
of the crops to be cultivated; in short, not only 
agriculture, but all the useful arts, will be bene- 
fitted by the agency of the science which this 
establishment will spread over the face of the 
Union, which cannot be acquired so thorough- 
ly and in the same degree at any other place.— 
Let those, then, who would grudge the pittance 
they contribute to the support of a school which 
most people suppose to be sheerly military, be 
contented with the reflection, that besides rear- 
ing for our army accomplished gentlemen, vers- 
ed in the laws of nations and the constitution of 
their country ; accustomed to subordination, and 
animated by high notions of honour and humani- 
ty; it will furnish a succession of thoroughly 
taught Mathematicians, En ineers, Chemists, and 
Mineralogists, perfectly well qualitied and dispos- 
ed to confer upon society the countless advanta- 
ges which are now resulting from the application 
of those sciences to all the domesti¢ and valuable 
pursuits of civil life. , 

I might have been excused, had I mentioned as 
a fact of some personal interest to yourself, that 
about 10 miles below West-Point, we passed *‘ Sto- 
ney-Point,” memorable in history, from its hav- 
ing been so gallantly stormed during the revolu- 
tion by a detachment from the American army, 
commanded by Gen. Wayne. I need not remind 
you that your uncle, Capt. afterwards Col. John 
Stuard, or Jack Stuard, as he was familiarly called, 
and after whom you take, I suppose, the name of 
John Stuard ; participated actively in the dangers 
of that brilliant achievement, in consideration 
whereof, and of other services, Gen. Washington 
delivered to his representatives after his death, an 
honorarv medal, which had been struck for your 
uncle by order of Congress, with emblematic de- 
vices; one of which represented him with bare 
feet as he actually entered the fort. 

Leaving West-Point at 5, P. M. we landed at 
midnight, at Catskill Village ; and, at our leisure, 
after breakfast, the next day, in a fine “ Spring- 
seat” coach, and over an excellent-turnpike, we 
set out for the top of the mountain, 15 miles dis- 
tant from the Village, in company with the four 
a gentlemen, before mentioned, who are 
ing a tour of our country, Mr. and Mrs. H. 


miles passes you over a handsome undulating and 
improveable farming country, when you begin 
seriously to climb the ‘steep ascent,” step by 
step, having been first refreshed at the foot of it, 
some by a drop of the “blue ruin,” and others 
by paying “THREE CENTS FOR A SIGHT AT A 
BEAR,” which you do the more cheerfully, since 
you meet -with him under perfect subjection, 
where you might expect to encounter him ina 
contest for the mastery of his native haunts, that 
you are just going to penetrate. The road winds, 
as the ground admits, along the side of the moun- 
tain, in serpentine form, through vines and forest 
trees, of great variety and beauty, admitting ne 
where of a view of the Hudeon Valley below you, 
until it suddenly breaks upon you in all its wide 
spread magnificence from the front of the hotel on 
the summit of the mountain, where a flat table rock 
about 200 yards square, hasbeen spread out by the 
hand of nature, as it were for the very purpose of 
supporting an observatory, whence the eye takes 
in at aglancea frortion of five States. The margin 
of the rock immediately in frént of the Tavern 
overjets the ground for some hundred feet below 
it. The view from this precipice, to those who 
venture to approach the brink of it, reminds one 
ef Shakspeare’s description of the Cliffs of Dover— 
— “How fearful 

And dizzy tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 

* "The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 

“ Slew scarce So gross as beetles :” 

And the site of the “ Catskill-house” itseif 
corresponds yet more exactly, I might say, al- 
most to a fraction, with that of the Convent of 
Laverna, as described by Barry Cornwall, in his 
Marcian Colonna— 

** Chasis of the early world are yawning there, 

* And rocks are seen, eraggy and vast and bare ; 

“ And many a dizzy precipice sublime, 

* And caverns dark ds death, where the wild air 

* Rashes from all the quarters of the sky : 

* Above, in all his old regality, 

** The monarch Eagle sits upon his throne, 

* Or floats upon the desert winds, alone. 

*“ ‘There, belted round and round, 

* Black pine, and giant beech, and oak that rear 

“ Their brown diminished heads like shrubs between, - 

© And guarded by a river that is seen 

** Flashing and wandering through the dell below, 

“ Laverna stands.” 

So stands this Mountain Hotel on a bare solid 
rock, in the gloomy recess of the darkest forest, 
several miles distant from any human habitation, 
at an elevation of 3000 feet above the Hudson, 
which winds its way under your eye for 70 miles 
through the cultivated Valley below!!! It would 
be utterly impossible for me to give you a just idea 
of the extent and variegated beauty of the land- 
scape seen from this spot. It far exceeded my 
anticipation after all I had heard, and it may be 
doubted whether any country can boast of one so 
vast in extent, together with such a combination 
of bold and beautiful features ; from the loftiest 
specimens of rude sublimity, to the softest scenes 
of civilization, and the most splendid exhibitions 
of art; for where in all her works does art exhi- 
bit any thing more majestic and impressive than 
the sight which you enjoy from the portico of this 
mansion in the clouds, of numerous steam-boats 
wending their rapid way in defiance of winds and 
tides, and carrying on their bosom thousands of 
all ages, climes and sexes, with views and pur- 
suits as various as the vocatidéns of human life? 

The “Catskill-Falls” about two miles distant 
from the Tavern, are well worth seeing, not for 
the volume of water, which is inconsidcrable, but 
for the depth to which it tumbles, and the wild 
and romantic dell through which it makes its way 
as if to regions of unfathomabte darkness. 

Rely on it you should never pass without call- 
ing to enjoy the splendid prospect from the lofty , 








and Mr. and Mrs. S. of your city. The first ten 
Vou, 6 — 24, 
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ed by a company of citizens of the Village, is 69 
feet front and three stories high, with very ex- 
tensive accommodations and a piazza that affords 
an agreeable promenade in all weathers. Ac- 
cording to the design of the company who owr 
it, this building is only the north wing of a grand 
establishment, intended to be 180 feet front. It 
is at present badly kept, by a man either igno- 
rant of, or above his business, the too common 
fault of American inn-keepers, who forget the 
nature and duties of their adopted station, and 
the truth of the maxim, that “ keep thy shop and 
thy shop will keep thee.” 

We returned the same afternoon tothe Village, 
and embarked the next morning at 10 o’clock on 
board a third boat, the Richmond, by which we 
reached Albany at 3 o’clock, P.M, The stage- 
fare from the Village to the top of the mountain 
and back 1s two dollars. 

The following are the names and distances of 
Villages in sight on the river between New-York 
and Albany—a list of them may be interesting 
to the traveller :— 





King’s-bridge, 12 | Rhinebeck, 16 
Philipsburgh, 4 | Livingston Manor, 20 
Farry-town, 11 | Catskill, 4 
Croton, 8 | Hudson, 5 
Verplank, 5 | Kenderhook, 13 
Peckskill-landing, 4 | Baltimore, 3 
Fort-Montgomery, ~ 6 | Albany, 10 
West-Point, 3 _— 
Newburgh, 9 Total, 148 
Poughkeepsie, 14 Fare and diet, $4. 


Arriving at Albany on the Saturday preceding 
the extraordinary session of the legislature, we 
found the town crammed full, even to overflowing ; 
so great was the concourse of legislators, editors 
of newspapers, politicians of all grades and fat- 
tions, and strangers of every State and country ; 
that it was difficult to find a resting place, even 
for a single night. Ifthe occasion for calling the 
legislature was extraordinary, the excitement 
produced by it was no less so. Did yuu speak to 
a citizen, or a fellow sojourner at the Tavern, ot 
objects naturally presented to the mind by the lo- 
cal associations, such as the genius and ability of 
CuiinTon for devising publick works and institu- 
tions of general utility ; the unostentatious muni 
ficence and efficient personal agency of Van Ran- 
sellear in promoting such objects; did you advert 
to the splendour of Hudson scenery, or the extent 
and value of the Erie Canal; you were answer- 
ed with an edifying commentary upon Governor 
Yates’ proclamation, a patriotic descant on the 
rights of the people, and the practical difference 
between the doctrine of the “‘ ins” and the “* ouzs,”” 
As mere passengers going to worship Hygiea, 
and not expecting to find that Goddess in the heat. 
ed atmosphere of a city where the political mer- 
cury stood at blood heat, and the physical atmos- 
phere not much below it, we lost no time in set- 
ting out for this place, stopping for the night at 
Troy, a flourishing “ciry,” containing upwards 
of 6,000 inhabitants, The next morning we pur- 
sued leisurely the line of the Canal, by Cohoes 
Falls and the Aqueduct, before we turned to the 
right for Saratoga. ‘The Cohoes, or Falls of the 
Mohawk, would, of itself, be regarded as an ob- 
ject worthy of a visit by all travellers, and would 
excite grea.er admiration were it not involunta- 
rily compared in the mind with the yet more 
voluminous and splendid cataract of Niagara.— 
Nature appears to have thrown this miniature 
work in the way of the traveller, as if to give 
him a foretaste and tempt him on to the contem- 
lation, of her cacf d’euvre at the termination of 





the Great Canal. 
This idea will appear the less fanciful by a com- 


Catsberg or Catskill Mountain. The house, erect- parison of the two objects :— 
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The sheet of water which makes Cohoes Falls 
is 1000 feet wide, and falls in perpendicular height 
40 feet. gale 

The Niagara Falls on the Canada side, is 1800 
feet wide, and that on the American side 900, 
the perpendicular fall of which is 160 feet, about 
the height of your Washington Monument in 
Howard’s Park. 

The view of the Canal from Albany to the 
Aqueduct, is highly satisfactory; for, after all 
that you may have read, you feel that you have 
never thoroughly understood the structure of the 
locks until you have seen them. Within the space 
mentioned there are nine locks at one point; and 
at the sight of an Aqueduct of 1100 feet, in which 
boats cross the Mohawk at right angles above it, 
you are at once sensibly impressed with the vast- 
ness of the great work, whereof this is but a sin- 
gle feature, in the proportion that one dink bears 
to the chain cable of a 74. 

Seeing that “ InrTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS” Con- 
stitute one of the topicks to which your Journal 
is devoted, I shall be justified in giving here a 
short statement of the rise, progress, cost, bene- 
fits, revenue, &c. of these Canals, and the more 
especially as it may serve to rekindle the flicker- 
ing zeal which, for a short season, seemed to ani- 

mate the once enterprising citizens of Baltimore. 

It is but 14 years since commissioners were 
first appointed to explore the grounds between 
Lakes Brie and Ontario, and the tide waters of 
the Hudson. In 1812they reported the practica- 
bility of connecting these waters by canals, and 
estimated the expense at from 5 to $6,000,000. 
Application for aid was made to the general go- 
vernment, I believe, by Governor Clinton, in per- 
son, with the authority of the State, but they 
declined all assistance. In 1817 the legisiature 
of the State, influenced by the lucid and pro- 
found views of the subject, presented in a memo- 
tial drawn by him, were prevailed upon to create 
“Tue Cana Fuwp,” and accordingly in that 
year, on the Anniversary of our Independence, 
the ground was first broken for this great work— 
an act sufficiently pregnant with important re- 
sults, to make, of itself, an epoch in the history 
of the growth and power of this Republick. So 
rapidly has this undertaking progressed, that on 
the 16th of November last, arrived at New-York 
the first vessel or boat that ever reached that 
port through the Erie canal. This was the schoon- 
er “ Mary and Hannah, of Factory Falls” in the 
town of Hector, Tompkins county, situate on the 

south-eastern extremity of the beautiful Seneca 
lake, near 40 miles south of Geneva, within about 
28 miles of the Pennsylvania line, and by the 
course of the lake, Seneca out-let, Erie canal, and 
Hudson’s river, 420 miles from New-York. She 
was owned by two enterprising farmers, one of 
whom built her himself with the timber of their 
own lands, and also rigged her from their own 
manufactures, including the greater part of the 
iron work, blocks, cordage, &c. Henavigated her 
to N. York himself as master, with his partner as 
supercargo—thus exhibiting a most noble example 
of the character of a practical agriculturist, me- 
chanick, ship-builder, mariner, and merchant, 
united in the person of one of the ingenious and 
enterprising citizens of this State, The schooner 
bears the names of the wives of the two owners, 
and brought a cargo (much of it from their own 
farms) consisting of 800 bushels of wheat, 3 tons 
of ‘butter, 4 barrels of beans, some fresh salsnon, 
and other products of the fruitful soil, waters, and 
forests of the west. ' 

I persuade myself that your readers will be 
gratified with the condensed view of these great 
works, their origin, course, rise and fall, distan- 
ces, cost, revenue, and advantages, which is pre- 
sented by the following extracts, derived from a 
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very comprehensive and well arranged statistical 
account of the State, by Mr. Goodenow, to whom 
the publick at large, and the citizens of that State 
especially, are much indebted for the collection 
ind lucid exposition of so many valuable facts to 
illustrate its rapid growth and immense resour- 
ces. 

[We must defer these extracts to our next.) 


AGRICULTURE, 


East FLoripa—/ condensed view of its climate, 
soil, extent, and naturaland cultivated produc. 
tions. 


[For the following interesting sketch of East 
Florida we are indebted to Mons. Achille Murat, 
a worthy nephew of Napoleon the Great, who 
has pitched his tent as a farmer in the territory 
described. This report, condensed as it is, pre- 
sents ina clear view the most important features 
of a great portion of the country so happily ac- 
quired by Mr. Adams’ treaty with Spain—to 
wit: its climate, extent, soil and natural produc- 
tions ; and we trust it will prove amusing and ac- 
ceptable to all our readers, whether their rela- 
tion to, or concern in the subject of it, be proxi- 
mate or remote. 

The report closes with some political reflec- 
tions, in which it is affirmed, that the growth and 
prosperity of the territory is retarded by the mal- 
administration of the general government. But 
as these reflections are for the most part of a 
general and sweeping character, as we know not 
the justice of such as are more specific ; and as, 
above all, we are determined not to permit any 
political discussions to find their way into this 
Journal, we have omitted all observations of the 
nature described.—And this we have done with 
the concurrence and at the suggestion of our es- 
teeimed correspondent before mentioned] » 

Ep. Am. Far. 











[FROM THE ST. AUGUSTINE’S PAPER, OF JULY 3.] 


The Committee of the Agricultural Society to 
whom was assigned the duty of reporting ufion 
the agricultural capabilities and frrospfiects of the 
territory, beg leave tosubmit the following sum- 
mary which contains all the information they 
are enabled to collect for the present won the 
subjects referred to them :— 

In taking a view of the agricultural capacities! 
and prospects of the country, its climate and the, 
character of its different soils will first claim at- 
tention. 

East Florida, to which this report has exclusive 
reference, is properly divisible into two climates, 
tropical and temperate; the demarkation being 
pretty accurately defined by the parallel of lati- 
tude 29 degrees, the southern division or penin- 
sula being seldom pervaded by the cold N. W. 
winds, (so common to the southern states,) from 
the influence and warmth of the surrounding gulf. 
In this region frost is of rare occurrence, and then 
in a slight degree, and with this exception the 
climate is similar to that of the West Indies.*+— 
In that part of Florida laying north of the de- 
markation referred to, frost occurs annually in 
January and February, but seldom continues more 
than three days with intermissions of a week or 
a fortnight ; it sometimes occurs earlier and later, 
but the instances are rare. The climate is gene- 
rally characterised by a great equability of tem- 
perature maximum of summer heat 92° in the 
shade and the greatest change 8° in 24 hours. A 





* Among the filants common to both are the man- 


correct idea might be formed of the prevailing 
mildness ot the climate from the fact, that while 
orange trees of 20 years standing were killed in 
New-Orleans, Pensacola, and Georgia in the se- 
vere frost of February, 1823, the groves of St. 
Augustine and on St. Johns only lost their leaves 
and produced fruit the same year. 

With respect to our diseases, the remitting fe- 
ver may be considered as the principal cause of 
the mortality in the N. E. section of Florida. 
The month of May is generally dry and pleasant, 


{with cool and refreshing sea breezes, occasionally 


interrupted, however, by S. W. and N. W. winds. 
In June the rainy season is expected to commence, 
and so continue until July, during which time the 
S. W. winds, which may be considered the most 
insalubrious wind that blows in this section of the 
country, prevails for 16 hours out of 24. A long 
continuance of this wind causes almost every 
thing which comes within its influence to become 
mouldy, which is a strong evidence of its noxious 
quality. In July the sun having more power by 
reason of fewer clouds and less rain than in the! 
preceding month, it necessarily follows that the 
process of evaporation is expedited, which if the 
wind continue from that quarter cannot but prove 
highly prejudicial to health. This occurs, how- 
ever, in extraordinary seasons, and even when 
these do occur, seldom prove fatal except to those 
whoare much exposed to the meridian sun, and 
those who indulge to excess in animal food and 
ardent spirits, We conclude, therefore, that in 
ordinary seasons when the sea breezes prevail, 
we have little to fear from fevers, if prudence 
and precaution are observed. With regard to 
winter diseases, they are mild and seldom prove 
fatal, unless the constitution be worn down by old 
age or intemperance. 


Before entering upon the interesting subject of 
the soils of the territory, we would observe that 
a mistake has hitherto prevailed respecting the 
geological character of Florida, it having been 
considered by Cleveland and others as consisting 
of alluvial deposit ; while, by. the recent investi- 
gations of Mr. Pearce, whose contributions to 
geological science are sufficient evidences of his 
competency to decide upon the subject; it ap- 
pears that the general basis of the country is of 
secondary limestone ; a fact of much importance, 
both as regards agriculture and other sources of 
prosperity, for ina region of this formation not 
only may a productive surface be expected, but 
beds of minerals and metals may also be suppos- 
ed to exist; of these indeed there are sufficient 
indications in the numerous mineral springs, sul- 
phur and chalybeate, which are found in differ- 
ent parts of the country. ; 


East Florida, if considered as bounded on the 
west by the river Apalachicola, comprises an 
arena of about 30 millions of acres of land and 
water, and deducting therefrom 1-3d for water, 
leaves 20 millions of acres of land of various de- 
scriptions. The largest class of these consists of 
pine lands of various descriptions—the next di- 
vision of high and low hammock—the third of 
swamps, and the fourth of savannas and fresh 
marshes along the margins of the rivers. 

Of the pine lands the soil is composed chiefly 
of silicious sand, with some admixture of yegeta- 
ble mould resting either on marl or clay. Those 
of the best quality are characterised by the occur- 
rence of red and hickory intermixed with 
the prevailing growth of pine, and with an excel- 
lent pasturage of natural grass below. 

The next description which prevails to a great 
extent is characterised by a growth of the long 
and short leaved pine, with an undergrowth of 
the grasses, whortleberries, gall berries and other 





grove, banana and hiecaco filumé, 
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_ resemblance in other respects, with the savannas 
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Another description of these lands has the sur- 
face thinly clad with pine, scrub oak and grass, 
with occasional patches of sand exposed. ‘There 
are also some districts called scrubs, very poor, 
covered with a growth of dwarf oak, myrtle, 
prickty pear, Sei.’ 

The first and second qualities of pine land have 
been found to be very productive, bringing in 
even the sugar cane, and affording good pasturage 
all the year round, the tops of the grass only be- 
ing killed by the frost, It is believed that by the 
suppression of the practice of burning which has 
hitherto been so prevalent in aid of hunting and 
grazing, both the timber and soil throughout the 
territory would be improved. 

High hammock lands are those whose compa- 
rative elevation, prevents the accumulation of wa- 
ter; of this denomination we have the white, 
grey, yellow, and brown hammock. All of these 
produce the live oak, bay and laurel, intermix- 
ed with the hickory, mulberry and bittersweet 
orange. The brown coloured soil has been es- 
teemed the most rich and lasting, and the white 
the least so; but generally the high hammocks 
are of a warm and productive quality, being en- 
riched by vegetable and calcarious matter and 
clay combined with sand. These lands are the 
most inviting to the farmer, as the cultivation of 
them at the outset, is attended with less expense 
and affords more immediate returns, than the 
heavier timbered and moister soils, They exist 
in large bodies about Tallahasse, Suwaney, Ala- 
cha and Amasura, and in smaller bodies in the vi- 
cinity of the water courses generally. 

Low hammock is more accessible to water, and is 
characterised by a growth of every description of 
the oak, tegether with the cedar, ash, sour orange 
and palmetto. The soil is more heavily charged 
than the high hammock, with vegeta)le matter, 
marl and clay, and in most places is bottomed by 
one or the other of these strata. This soil is moist 
but not sobbed and does not require to be harden 
ed by draining like swamp land; but in many in 
stances slight draining would be required. This 
class of hammock is more productive and dura- 
ble than high hammock, and is peculiarly conge 
nial to the sugar-cane. It occurs generally inthe 
neighourhood of swamps and water courses. 

Swamp lands properly so called under the sev- 
eral distinctions of tide, river, and inland swamps, 
form the least extended class of our soils. The 
soil is generally saturated with water and boggy, 
and consists of animal and vegetable excrement, 
intermixed with clay or calcareous matter, some- 
times resting upon sand, that again upon marl.— 
These lands require to be drained to the bottom. 
They occur at the sources and along the borders 
of our rivers and creeks, and not unfrequently ad- 
jacent to the low hammock. 

‘The savannas or prairies are uniformly flat, 
bearing but few trees with a dense growth of long 
leaved grass. Lying a little below the general 
level in rainy seasons they are subject to the depth 
of afew inches. The soiis of the great Alachua 
savanna and those of Okliwaha and Dunn’s lake, 
are composed of sand and vegetable mould and 
bottomed on clay, and at Matanzas on marl. We 
have no notes of the soil of the other savannas, 
which abound in all the vallies of the territory ; 
but from their similarity of situation we infer a 





enumerated. They are fertile, and many of them 
susceptible of being drained by the mere removal 
of the vegetable obstructions which back the wa- 
ter upon them while others lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of water courses, could be easily drain- 
ed into the latter. 

Amongst the productions of the territory, the 
black seed or sea island landcotton holds the first 
Tank, For this culture the little hammocks and 
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island. Uplands of 200 lbs. have been produced 
to the acre, but with the usual casualities the 
average is 150 lbs. The casualities attending this 
culture are the catterpillar, red bug, and 92cca- 
sional extreme in drought or gales. The catter- 
pillar, has but rarely appeared and the injury 
trom them has been partial. The red bug is most 
troublesome in the peninsula and is destroyed by 
hand picking. By the practice of rattooning a 
portion of the crop, the Florida Planter is ena- 
bled to effect a considerable saving of labour. 
Rice, since tie time of the British coloniel go- 
vernment, has not been cultivated, @xcepting in 
small fields, on the margin of the swamps and sa- 
vannas. 
The cultivation of Indigo has also been sus- 
pended, although the Florida Indigo has borne a 
higher character inthe European market than 
that of the other British Co’: nies. 
Amongst the timber trees of Florida may be 
mentioned the Live Oak, Cedar, Cypress, Yel- 
low, Pitch and Loblolly Pine, Hickory, Ash, Elm, 
Red, White and Loblolly Bay, Red, White, Span- 
ish and Black Oak, Mulberry, Cherry, Persimon, 
Wahoo, Tupelo, Sweet and Black Gum, Magno- 
lia, Iron Wood, Palmetto, and Juniper; the four 
first of which are in high estimation and much 
used for naval purposes, and the Palmetto is pre- 
terred, for the construction of wharves, it being 
proof against the attack of the worm, Its growth 
is an indication of good land, as it always grows 
upon marl. 
The sweet orange tree rises 56 feet and spreads 
30. Its highest produce i: 6000 oranges, this 
quantity having been gathere: from one tree on 
the St. Johns: its longevity istracedto 116 years, 
In Florida the obscurity of our annals prevent its 
duration being further traced: in Frafice there 
are trees ascertained to be of five centuries stand- 
ing. This tree begins to bear in seven years from 
the seed, and every successive year its produce is 
increased until the period of 18 years, when it 
may be said to attain its full niatepity. There 
are no complete orange groves in the territory, 
but many are establishing on a large scale. The 
apportionment of 100 trees to the acre, is consid- 
ered as the best rule to be followed in setting out 
a grove. 
The lemon lime, bergamot, citron, and shad- 
dock trees, are more sensible of cold than the 
orange, and in the northern situations require 
more attention to aspect than the peninsula. 
The bitter sweet orange tree is indigenous, and 
abounds in many parts of the territory. This 
fruit is not surpassed if equalled by any of the 
orange tribe. It is pleasant, wholesome and nu- 
tritive, and hangs on the tree in perfect preserva- 
tion nearly a year after attaining maturity. 
The sour orange tree, is also indigenous, and 
abundant in the territory; and being of a hardy 
nature, is frequently raised near the sea coast as 
a protection for the sweet orange groves against 
gales of wind. ‘The juice has always been an ar- 
ticle of export, and the prel might also be made 
an article of commerce in this country as in Eu- 
rope. 
“he olive tree like the orange, rises 36 feet and 
ramifies to about the same extent. Its quantity 
of produce we can only ascertain from the yield 
of the trees in France, where it produces from 15 
to 15 bushels. The olive trees in the country are 
tew in number, and have been neglected during 
the time of the Spanish government. A few at 
Mosquito are surrounded by a rival growth of 
other native trees, and maintain their position 
without having degenerated. Thi€ tree bears 
fruit in seven years trom the slip and in growth 
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the pine lands have been preferred. The staplejral persons are now devoting their attention to its 
is fine, and in value it rivals the best Georgia sea] propagation in this country. 


In Europe the olive 
is ranked next to bread as an article of necessity, 
and its value cannot be too highly appreciated, 
where we have such extensive districts adapted 
to its cultivation. 

The Palma Christi, or castor oil nut tree, ov 
shrub, rises to 12 feet. Many fields of it are plant- 
ed, but we cannot arrive at a correct estimate of 
its produce until the end of the year. It is gene- 
rally rated at 25 bushels of seed to the acre and 
two gallons of oil to the bushel. 

Sugar cane was cultivated by the British colo- 
nists, but was neglected under the paralyzing poli- 
cy of the Spanish government. Since the trans- 
fer of the country to the American Government, 
the cultivation has been re-assumed with the 
Otaheite and other seed by various planters from 
St. Mary’s to Volusia, on the St. Johns. Their 
efforts have hitherto been confined to the propa- 
gation of the seed, and we must wait for the ex- 
piration of the season to ascertain the practical 
results of the experiments now going on. The 
quality of the juice as ascertained by its specific 
gravity, was at Pablo creek on the Ist November 
last 1070, and at Volusia, on the 20th December 
1078, thermometer sixty degrees; a degree ot 
strength quite sufficient to warrant the belief that 
sugar will become one of our most important sta- 
ples. As our lands lie further south than those of 
the Mississippi, and our climate is much drier 
than that of Laealslons the sugar of Florida is 
likely to surpass, in quality that of any other of 
the southern states. 

The vine flourishes well, and the bull grape or 
bullisis, indicated by Bartram as more eligible for 
cultivation than any we could import, is indige- 
nous to the country. 

The Bene or Sessamum Indicum, which affords 
an oil superior to that of the olive, grows with us 
in great luxuriance, and also the arrow root, To 
these add bees wax, deer skins, tar and naval 
stores, turtle and oil, which are already among 
our articles of export, while silk, Spanish tobac- 
co, ginger, spices, and a variety of drugs, might 
be readily introduced, and added to the list of our 
productions. 

Of the articles of domestic consumption the 
variety is scarcely less extensive. 

Indian corn may be said not to have succeeded 
so well as in more northern climates; the plan- 
ters of this country have long been in the use of 
a small grained flint corn with a large cob and 
spreading foilage ; a change of seed would un- 
doubtedly produce an improvement in the crops 
of this grain. 

The sweet potato, has been cultivated in a va- 
riety of soils, and its mesne produce may be esti- 
mated at 250 bushels to the acre; in size and fla- 
vour it is no way inferior to those produced further 
north. 

The comptee, a farrinaceous root analogous to 
the arrow root, yields anutricious meal in greater 
abundance than the latter, and grows wild to the 
south of St. Augustine. This, together with a 
species of native potatoes and turnips, are much 
used by the negroes and Indians. P 
The Banana has brought its fruit to perfection 
on the plantation of Gen. Hernandez, at Matanzas, 
18 miles to the south of Augustine, during the 
last year, and the pine apple has been raised in 
St. Augustine with the assistance cf walls in the 
open air. Some specimens of the date palm are 
growing on St. Johns and near St. Augustine, and 
the whole of this extensive and valuable family 
of trees would undoubtly flourish in Florida. 

To these may be added, the orchard trees of 
the United States, and the productions of the 
kitchen and flower garden, all of which flourish 





and longevity it resembles the orangetree. Seve- 
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through Black creek into the St. Johns, the ex 
' the route between the Atlantic and the west not 


parallel, nearly its whole course with the Atlan- 
_ tic, may at different points be connected by short 


made to communicate with the gulf on the west, 


by the streams which run in that direction, and 
head near it. 


t that have been added to the Union. 
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We cannot conclude this cursory view of the 
country without noticing the advantages oF apes 
cattle 
and horses, was conducted with great success, 


ses in point of pasturage. The raising o 


both by the Indians anc white inhabitants, pre- 
vious to the recent troubles of the province ; thie 


cattle raised in the savannas were soremarkabl) | 
fine, that Gen. Jackson when in the country had! 


a selected portion of them conveyed to Tennes- 
see, to improve the stock on his farm, in that state 

Fertility of soil is not, as we all know, the only 
source of agricultural prosperity: manuring and 
good husbandry are also essential, and for the for- 
mer we possess the materials inthe utmost abun- 
dance; and much of the labour of ordinary hus- 


bandry would be lightened, by the loose and fria-! 


ble nature of our soils. 

Our facilities for water transportation, are not} 
surpassed in any part of the United States, and; 
an intercommunication by means of canals may} 
be easily effected through every part of the coun- 
try. A survey has been ordered by the general 
government, of the country between the Suwaney 
and St. Mary’s, with the view of opening a canal 
between the heads of these rivers, through the 
Ockefenoke swamp, the distance not being more 
than 18 or 20 miles. ‘This would shorten and fa- 
cilitate the communication between the western 
and Atlantic States, and would not fail to produce 
great collateral benefit to Florida. Were the 
course of the canal directed from the Suwaney, 


pense of the work would be much lessened, and 








materially lengthened. ‘The St. Johns, running 


canals, with the ocean; while it might easily be) 








‘The necessarily succinct view of the climate, | 


_ soil and productions of Florida, will serve to 
' evince, that it is not from the want of natural re- 
source and advantages, that it has not advanced! 
} in prosperity, as rapidly as the other territories 


W. H. SIMMONS, 
G. J. F. CLARKE, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 


[We take pleasure in the belief, that those of 
our correspondents who have wriiten in rela- 
tion to the Vine, and the adaptation of our soil 
and climate to its growth, and the importance 
of the subject as a matter of comfort and eco- 
nomy, have succeeded in awakening the pub- 
lic attention to this very interesting object.— 
Enquiries begin now to be made of us, where 
cuttings ar: to be had, and how they are to be 
.treated.—in answer to these we have the same 
answer to make which has been given on vari- 
ous occasions—To wit—That we put in the 
FARMER, all we gather on every subject to 
which it is devoted.—The previous volumes of 


this journal abound in essays and instructions’ 


on the topick in question ;. still every day is de- 
veloping something new, and it is our pleasure 
to collect whatever may be new and useful.— 
Inve to the practicability of obtaining cut- 
tings, it has been made known that —— Ad- 
lum of Georgetown, (D. C.) has them for sale 
m great variety at the proper season, and if 
there be others who can supply them, we shall 
be glad to proclaim it.—We have no doubt the 
time ts coming when the demand for good grape 





cuttings will be very extensive, and the very low, 


price of all the ordinary staple commodities 
admonishes tlhe farmer to cast about for other 
and more profitable objects on which to bestow 
his care and Jabour.—The culture of the vine is 
easy, simple, not laborious, and ever amusing. 
E.very farmer might without one dollar of ad- 





ditional expenditure, at least supply his table 
abundantly with this delicious and wholesome | 
fruit—-The tending of the vines in the garden 
should be one of the favourite amusements of | 
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himself and his family.—To those who may be 
disposed to give it the attention which it merits, 
the following instructions for planting and prun- 
ing, which we derive from the Winchester Re- 
publican, will be acceptable and useful.—We 
invite for this article the attention and criticism 
of those who, from experience can judge of its 
correctness —We shall very soon give a list ot 
the names and character of the most approved 
grapes cultivated in Europe—such as yield us 

** The Claret smooth, 

“ The mellow tasted Burgundy, and quick, 

* As the wit it gives, the gay Champaigne.” 

Edit. Am. Far.} 


TREATMENT OF GRAPE VINES. 


Previous to his leaving Winchester last Fall, 
Mr. Tocxo leit with the editor of the Winches- 
ter Republican, the following directions for the 
treatment of the vines he had planted in the neigh- 
bourhood. Owing to inattention, their publica- 
tion has been deferred longer than was expected; 
although not too long to answer the purpose iu- 
tended. 

The way to frlant the vines. 

Select good healthy shoots of last year’s growth 
in the month of January, and put them by ina 
dry cellar. Let the cuttings be of six eyes, and 
cut from a fruitful vine as close to the growth of 
the year before last as possible. In a fine day 
of February or March, make holes two feet by 
two and a half deep; lay the cuttings in them 
and fillthem up with fine garden mould. - Do 
not put manure in them, as it will cause them 
to rot ; hoe them well through the season, and 
keep them free from weeds. 

Figure 1, represents a young vine in the fall 
of the first year after planting, the whole of the 
cutting having been covered, with the éxeeption 
of one bud at O, which has put forth the shoot 
OM. The way to prune the vine the first year 
is to cut off AQ at A, and to lop off the shoot 
at B. 

Figure 2, (first year), If the cutting should 
be too long, and by some accident or other there 
should be more shoots than one, (as in fig 2.) 
then prune the whole of AD at the point A, and 
afterwards lop off the top of the shoot MM at B. 

N. B. Where there are more shoots than one, 
_ will select the healthiest and do as above. 

‘ever leave more than one shoot, nor to the 
shoot more than one or two buds in the first 

year, nor more than two or three in the 
second year. Never let shoots grow on the 
body of the vine orfrom the root. The time of 
pruning the vines in Virginia should be a fine 
day iu February or March, but no later. You 
must be very carctul to use always a sharp 
knite, and to hold the stock firm in the left hand, 
below where you wart tocut, and to pull your 
knife upwards, ‘The first and second years co- 
ver the vine stock with straw during the winter, 

The vine we have pruned in fig. 1 or 2, will, 
in the fall of the second year, be much such a 
vine as figure 3. In pruning it, you will lop off 
CL at Q, and CN at D, so that CD will be the 
hast year’s growth, on which will be three buds, 
which will shoot three branches, as in figure 4, 
and this will be the view of the same vine in 
the fall ot the third year. Then prune SR at 5, 
and lop off the two other branches at M and B, 
leaving three buds of the last year’s growth 
on each of the branches. The next fall you 
will have excellent grapes, sweet and well fla- 
voured, which will ripen more regularly and a 
great deal faster than if not treated in this man- 
ner. ‘The vine will never be killed by the cold 
of the winter, and the young shoot in the spring 
is less apt to be injured by the frost. 
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'T@ THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
ON GUINEA GRASS, SEA KALE, AND 
AN IMPROVED PLOUGH. 


Near Selina, ( Ala.) 28th June, 1824. 


Dear Sitr—Of the several parcels of Guinea 
3rass seeds which you gave me last winter I plant 
ed some of that which had been received from Ja 
maica, and divided the others among my friends. 
Not a single seed of that which I planted vege 
tated, and I have only heard that one of those 
with whom I divided, has succeeded in obtaining 
plants. I planted at the same tine, some ot the 
seed which was raised the last year, in South 
Carolina, with which I was equally unfortunate. 
With the Sea Kale I have succeeded better, as 
many of the seed, though lanted in March, came 
up. The plants are growing vigorously, and pre 
sent a very rich appearance. Iam much pleased 
with the hope that it will prove a most valuable 
acquisition to our early Spring vegetables. 

The plough which I promised to give you a de- 
scription of, is called the Jumping Shovel, tor 
the quality it possesses of jumping over any root 
or other obstiuction with which it meets, some 
distance below the surface, and immediately 
passing on without breaking the continuity of its 
furrow, and without hanging, to the great annoy- 
ance of the ploughman, and injury to the team. 
It also saves much time which is consumed ir 
new land, in extricating other ploughs from in- 
numerable objects of resistance under the sur- 
face of the ground. The construction of this 
plough is extremely simple, and I really think it, 
trom experience, the best plough that has ever 
yet been used for the preparation of new land, 
for the cultivation of any crop.—It is simply a 
shovel plough, with a coulter before it, without a 
projecting point, as is usual with coulters. The 
coulter should noct touch the point of the shovel, 
but should be from half an inch to an inch before 
it, and the point of the coulter should go about 
half an inch below the point of the shovel, The 
coulter should incline but very little forward 
when the plough is in motion, but should be near- 
ly perpendicular. I think a coulter of a lancet 
shape, below the beam, runs the best, but my 
ploughmen prefer one shaped thus: j 





vain in the Patent Office, I have endeavoured to 
give you a description of it which I hope can be 
understood.—Much might be said in favour of 
this plough, but its excellence in new land, will 
be very obvious upon experiment. 
Your obedient servant, 
ANDREW PICKENS. 





——eEEP 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


QUERIES ON THE DAMAGE DONE BY 
LIGHTNING, AND THE MEANS OF 
AVERTING IT. 

Cambridge, ( Md.) August 13, 1824. 

Drar Sir—The very unusually numerous ac- 
cidents from lightning this summer, materially 
invite attention to the means of protection.—If 
through the extensive medium of the ** American 
Farmer” gentlemen possessed of facts in point, 
will be so obliging as to communicate them, the 
favour will be highly esteemed, and a most in- 
teresting branch of science possibly promoted. 

Has any case occurred when a conductor judi- 
ciously erected, has failed to avert the electric 
fluid ?>—If so, how far distant from the rod was 
the point of incidence of the fluid. 

Has any case occurred when the rod having 
received the fluid, and being surcharged, or 
from any other cause, has diffused it, or a por- 
tion of it through the house or other neighbour 
ing objects? 

If such a case, were the usual precaution of 
glass bottle necks, or other repellents placed in 
the staple rings, which connect the rod to the 
house ? 

Professor Patterson of the University of Penn- 
syivauia, has thrown such doubts upon this sub- 
ject (the efficacy of lightning rods) by the sanc- 
tion of his name to the sentiments of George 
Adams, whose work on Natural Philosophy, he 
revised and publisbed, (leaving this important 
subject as he found it) that it becomes an object of 
deep interest to the commurity to be acquainted 





To prevent the coulter from splitting the beam, 
an iron ring, fitting it one way, and so long the| 
other way, as to allow the upper end of the coul-; 
ter, with a wedge before it, to fasten it, to pass 
through the mortice and through the ring, leav- 
ing the ring, above the beam before the coulter, 
and below the beam behind the coulter. Thus! 
constructed, whenever the point of the coulter 
strikes any thing not easily broken, the point of 
the beam by the resistance, is thrown down, the 
coulter slips over immediately, the plough passes 
on without loss of time, without any jerking to 
the ploughman or team, and without breaking 
the furrow. 1 have used it now for three years, 
and think the labour of subjecting the wilderness 
to the dominion of (that great civiliser,) the 
plough, much diminished. : : 

I pretend neither to the invention nor improve- 
ment of this plough, as it is used partially in 
South Carolina, but much used in some parts oi 
this state. Who is entitled to the improvement 
T know not, but am sure he deserves the thanks 
ef the farmer and planter more than many of 
those who obtain patent rights for inventions 
which I presume their vanity may induce them t: 
believe will be useful to others and creditable tc 
themselves. 
ough in the 


with further facts. 

In Patterson’s edition of Adams’ Philosophy, 
vol, 4, p. 329, you will find this sentiment “a 
pvinted conductor has not even'the power of at- 
tracting the lightning a few feet out of the direc- 
tion it would choose itself ;” ibid : “ an odjection 
to the use of conductors of either kind, (i. e. 
pointed or knobbed) may also be drawn from the 
accident which happened at Heckingham,” &c. 
ibid. p. 328, “* The Franklinians, granting them all 
they ask, still make their pointed conductors of 
too much consequence ; for it is now well known, 
that points have no influence at all, unless they 
be immerged in the electrified atmosphere.” 
Similar sentiments, and instances quoted to con- 
firm them, are concluded by this strong remark, 
“* Hence it is evident that the eftect of conductors 
in general is too inconsiderable either to lessen 
fear or animate hope.” 

So dissonant are these sentiments from the 
common impression, as well as from the feelings 
and interests of the human family, that the at- 
tention of the farmer or the philosopher cannot | 
be invited to a subject more worthy of enquiry, 
whether viewed in regard to personal safety, or 
the security of property ; and the communica- 
tion which is earnestly solicited to be made, 





Having never seen a hint of this 


American Farmer, and having looked for it in}facts of electrical phenomena, with the circum- 


through the wide range of your paper, of known 
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stances junder which they happened, would tend 
to inform the judgment upon this important sub- 
ject, and be highly interesting to most of yeur 
readers, as well as to 

Your’s, &c. 


JOS. I, MUSE. 


On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bon- 
nets—No. 6. 

At the request of the writer, Mr. Bayrizs has 
furnished him with a sketch of his remarks, in 
the House of Representatives, in favour of the 
increase of duty proposed on Leghorn hats. ‘They 
are highly interesting, quite to the point, and fur- 
nish materials for melancholy reflection, upon the 
indifference exhibited by our Representatives, to 
the source of wealth which the manufacture to 
which they refer, opens to the United States. 

A Friend to Agricuiture, Commerce and 
Manufactures. 


Remarks of Mr. BAYLIES of Massachusetts, 
on his motion to amend the Tariff, by striking 
out the minimum duty of one dollar on Leg- 
horn Flats and Hats, and inserting three dol- 
lars. 


1 am aware that by altering the minimum price 
on which the cost of this article is to be estimat- 
ed, from one dollar to three, a high duty in pro- 
portion to its cost, will be imposed. 

It has been assumed as a principle in the course 
of the debate on this bill (the Tariff) thata pro- 
tecting duty ought to be given in such manner, 
and to such an amount, as shall enable the domes- 
tic matufacturer to compete on equal terms with 
the foreign manufacturer in the domestic market. 
This principle will not apply tomy motion. It is 
my design, I admit, to exclude these flats and 
hats from our own market, and that exclusion is 
to be wished, by all who are friends to domestic 
economy, as well as domestic industry. 

During the year ending September 1822, the 
amount of the cost of Leghorn hats and flats, as 
estimated for-the purpose of ascertaining the 
duty, was about $610,000. 

During the last year the Treasury estimate is 
$813,394. 

If the importatiun of the fabrics of Leghorn 
was prohibited, trade would not be injured. We 
do not exchange our commodities for Leghorn 
bonnets and hats, but the proceeds of half the 
American trade in the Mediterranean, are in- 
vested in these straws, which otherwise would 
have been invested in articles more necessary, 
less Costly, and paying more freight. 

But my object Mr. Chairman, is to protect, to 
encourage, and to renew a branch of a domestic 
manufacture, which has been ruined by the intro- 
duction of the straws of Leghorn. 

Some twenty-two or twenty-three years since, 
a young lady either of Franklin or Wrentham in 
Massachusetts, was induced merely for the pur- 
pose of experiment, to undertake the fabrication 
of a bonnet from straw. Her experiment suc- 
ceeded, and in consequence of her success some 
of the females who lived in her vicinity, were al- 
so induced to try. the experiment, anil they also 
succeeded.—In that neighbourhood the business 
soon became general. Al! bonnets and hats for 
domestic use, were fabricated at home. These 
bonnets were at length introduced by the country 
traders, into the cities and seaports, and-met with 
a favourable reception. In the year 1806,.1 met 
a New-York trader on a journey, who informed 
me, that he had purchased straw bonnets at 
Wrentham, to the amount of ten thousand doi- 
lars. 1 well recollect my astonishment at this in- 
formation, for s® ignorant was I at the time, of 
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the extent of this business, that I did not believe] 
that bonnets tothat amount were manufactured in 
all the states. The English Dunstables were ex- 
cluded from the American market, by the Ameri- 
can straws which surpassed them in elegance, 
durability and cheapness. Fashion soon gave 
them currency, and they met with a rapid and 

rofitable sale in the markets of Boston, New- 

ork, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton and Savannah. 

At the commencement of the late war, this 
manufacture was in its most flourishing state, 1 
was told on good authority, that the annual 
amount of the sales of straw bonnets manufac- 
tured in ten adjoining Towns, (townships) in 
Massachusetts, was $500,000. The whole amount 





has been stated by the chairman of the commit- 
tee on manufactures to have been $800,000 ; anda 
circular from some gentlemen of respectability 


who are well acquainted with the subject, states! our cabbage plants, 
the amount to have been in some years $1,500,000. | sings, The small ones are white, except the 
These straws were woven and shaped by | 


young unmarried females, of that class whose 


labour isnot generally productive. The work)In order to guard against these destructive ver- 
was done in families under the paternal roof,| min it appeared necessary to ascertain, if possi- 


and by the domestic freside, and never was 
labour sweetened with such rewards. I have 
known and I have heard of many farmers, 
who were relieved from embarrassments and 
mortgages, by the labour of their daughters, and 
those daughters when married, would carry to 


their husbands marriage portions, frequently of a, 


thousand and sometimes of two thousand dollars, 


which is an establishment for any young farmer’ 
in New England. The profitable exercise of this | 
employment extended its benefits, not fanciful, 


no: speculative, but real, to all the neighbouring 
farmers. Their unproductive lands were devoted 
to the culture of rye. Eighty dollars have been 
offered and refused, for the rye growing on a sin- 
gle acre. The face of the country was improved, 


soil, by multiplying its capabilities, The com 


fences were reared, his decaying house was re- 


the hut of poverty. Sad indeed is the reverse. 
Cold and cheerless want once more revisits the 
n.ansions of the poor. 

The Caprice .f fashion has introduced an arti- 
ele manuiactured from the straw of Tuscany, 
which, to say the least, has deprived numerous 
American families of many of their comforts. 
‘The tulip-mania of Holland was not so ruinous 


‘the cartilage of the nose, about half way up the 


and a vast addition was made to the value of the! opinion is, that it is a long, slender, black fly, 
‘somewhat resembling the wasp. 1 consider this, 
forts of the farmer were increased, his falling) 
daubing the sheeps nose with taris considered as 
paired ; taste came in with her embellishments, | 


and neatness and plenty literally united around | 


try which cannot injure the nation, and which 
will enrich it. 


—__——> 6 <a 
WORMS IN THE HEAD OF SHEEP. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Washington, Aug. 27, 1824. 

Dear Sir :—During the last winter and spring, 
some of my neighbours lost a number of valuable 
Sheep by worms in the head. In some cases as 
many as thirty were found lodged in the passages 
leading from the nose. Indeed, every cavity of 
the head, having any direct communication with 
the nostrils, contained more or less of them. I 
have some of them in my possession, preserved 
in spirits. The largest are over half an inch 
long, and in shape bear considerable resemblance 
to the common cut worm, often so destructive to 
They are encircled by ten 


head, which is black. As they increase in size 
they gradually approach toa dirty black colour, 


ble, the exact time they are deposited in the head. 
For this purpose I obtained the aid of a respec- 
table physician, and at regular periods procured 
the heads of sheep from a butcher for dissection, 
Until the 17th inst. we found the heads entirely 
free from any appearance of the worm. Those 
discovered on that day, bore every mark of hav- 
ing been very recently deposited. They were 
barely perceptible to the naked eye; and al- 
though quite lively, it was only by the aid of a 
magnifying glass, that we could distinctly observe 
the characteristic marks of the old worm. They 
were slightly attached to the membrane, covering 


head. Much doubt and uncertainty exists as to 
the parent of these worms. The most general 


however, altogether conjecture, I observe that 


a protection against thisunknownenemy. What 
experience I have hac, is rather calculated to 
strengthen this opinion. I have always made 
free use of tar amongst my sheep; and I do not 
know that I ever lost one by the worms in the 
head. Many of the sheep owners in this country 
consider them the most formidable enemy (dogs 
excepted) we have to contend with. My present 
intention is to continue my examinations, and 
watch their progress and movements, as far 





to that nation, as the mania for wearing Leg-) 
horns is to this. The vast amount which was, 


formerly paid to our own citizens, which gladden- 
ed the r man’s heart, which increased the 
productiveness wf our soil, and relieved our citi- 
zens from debt, is given to the Tuscans! Fashion 
has said that it is ungentee/ to appear in a domes- 
tic bonnet :—a word has ruined a manufacture 
which subsisted thousands! 


Sumptuary laws are not justifiable ; could they 


as practicable. Every day’s experience gives 
strength to the conviction, that ina few years 
wool will be a leading article of export from our 
side the mountain. At present prices, with us, 
the labour necessary to produce twenty dollars, 
worth of flour would produce fifty dollars worth 
of fine wool. Wool can be taken to an eastern 
market for five per cent. The flour we now send 
to your city, our nearest steady .market, is half 
sunk by carriage. When these facts are fairly 





be justified in any case, they would be in this. 
Should the motion now before us prevail I 
think it will go far towards the exclusion of the 
coarser, and least valuable fabrics of Leghorn ; 
and if our country women choose to pay $50 or 
$60 for a Leghorn, when one of home manufac- 
ture could be purchased for six, it becomes a 
am ae subject for a high duty, and if they will 
th this high duty, continue to wear the fo- 
reign fabric, the revenue will be benefitted, and 
the nation will gain something, by taxing a folly 
which cannot be prevented. If on the other 
hand, the importation is prevented, you will re- 


weighed, you will not think it strange, that in this 
section of country, every thing relating to that 
invaluable anima!, the fine wooled sheep, is view- 
ed with the deepest interest. It is hoped, from 
the spirit of enquiry that now prevails, that some 
useful facts may be elicited, Should this be the 
case, you may expect to hear from me again. 
lam, Sir, very sincerely, yours, &c. 
ALEXANDER REED. 


P. S, Until yesterday, we have not had rain 
sufficient to wet the ground half an inch deep, for 
near six weeks. This severe drought has reduc- 
ed our corn crops fully one-third. We will have 


the consolation, however, of having got up, in fine 
order, extraordinary crops of wheat, rye, oats 
and hay. 
PK 2 ]2_— 
WOOL—SAXONY SHEEP. 


{The Editor on a late visit to Saratoga Springs, 
was presented by General Sumner, one of the 
purchasers of the Saxony sheep, with a sam- 
ple of the wool, which may be seen by apy far- 
mer or manufacturer. ‘The object in copying 
into the Farmer the following article, is to shew 
that fine wooled sheep are coming again inte 
the public esteem ; and also to shew, for future 
use and referience, into whose hands these 
sheep have passed. In the names of several 
besides General Sumner and Mr Hurlbut, we 
recognise some of the most enlightened and pub- 
lick spirited practical agriculturists. g7* We 
here repeat our request that subscribersin the 
seaports, and proprietors of manufactories 
would furnish us with the present prices of 
wool and with remarks upon the woo] market, 
which appears to us to be very precarious: and 
without stability or system ]—Zdit. Am. Far. 





FROM THE CONCOKD (N. H. ) REGISTER. 


Report of the sale of Saxony Sheep, by Messrs, 
 oolidge, Poor Head, at Roxbury, ( Mass. ) 
on the 15th July, 1824. 

Nos. 1, ram, $41, A. A. Moore ; 2, ewe, 41, A. 
A. Moore; 3, ram, 495, P. Dana; 4, ewe, 494, J. 
P. Dana; 5, ram, 49, A. A. Moore; 6, ewe, 773, 
Watson & Hurlbut ‘ 7. ram, 92, T. Thaxter, ; 3, 
ewe, 4g. T. Thaxter, and lamb, at 244; 9, ram, 
574, J. Barrett; 10, ewe, 41, A> A. Moore; 21, 
ram, 48, Town; 12,ewe, 56, Watson & Hurlbut; 
13, ram, 77, I. P. Dana; 14, ram, 74, Watson & 
Hurlbut ; 15, ram, 73, B. Buck ; 16, ram, 73, L. 
Stone; 17, ram, 75, I. P. Dana; 18, ram, 47, 
Withered ; 19, ewe, 45, I. P. Dana; 20, ram, 42, 
Chesbrovk ; 21, ewe, 52, Breed; 22, ram, 108 
Clash ; 23, ewe, 55, I. P. Dana; 24, ram, 89, 
Watson and Hurlbut; 25, ewe, 61, H. Rice ; 26, 
ram 78, F. Moore; 27, ewe, 56, J. Barrett ; 28, ram, 
72, Breed ; 29, ewe, 52, Watson & Hurlbut; 30, 
ram, 80, Gen. Sumner; 31, ewe, 56, J. Barrett ; 
32, ram, 54, G. M. Barrett ; 33, ram, 34, B. Bus. 
sey; 34, ram, 40, Cross; 35, ram, 26, J. Field; 
36, ram, 35, Cross; 37, ram, 30, Gen. Sumner, ; 
38, ewe, 50, 1. P. Dana; 39, ram, 54, J. Barrett ; 
40, ewe, 50, I. P. Dana; 43, ram, 574, Bemis; 
42, ewe, 574, I. P. Dana; 43, ram, 82, Watson & 
Hurlbut ; 44, ewe, 46, Watson & Hurlbut ; 47, 
ram 574, 1. P. Dana; 48, ewe, 49, ram, 61, L. Stone ; 
50, ewe, 574, S. Lathrop, and lamb, 283 ; 51, ram, 
66, Abbott ; 52, ewe, 75, Watson & Hurlbut; 53 
ram, 138, Watson & Hurlbut ; 54, ewe, andalamb 
at 383; 55, ram, 77, Watson & Hurlburt ; ewe, 674, 
I. P. Dana, and a lamb, at 384; 57 ram, 101, 
Chesbrook ; 58, ewe, 130, A. A. Moore ; 59, ram, 
77, Watson & Hurlbut; 60, ewe, 79, L. Stone; 61, 
ram, 101. J. Mason ; 62, ram, 874, S. Whitman; 
63, ram, 67,S Lathrop ; 64, ram, 147, J. Strong ; 
65, ram, 69, Watson & Hurlbut; 55, ram, 66, 
H. Rice ; 67, ram, 1174, A. A. Moore ; 68, ram, 
139, T. Thaxter ; 69, ram, 1074, I, P. Dana; 70, 
ram, 65, Gen. Sumner; 71, ram, 75, I. P. Dana; 
72, a lamb, 40, I P. Dana. 

The average price was $69 35. 

By the above account of sales of Saxony sheep, 
it appears now certain, that there are a respect- 
able number of gentlemen who are inclined to 
encourage the importation, and growth at home, 
of Saxony sheep and wool ; this small experiment, 
as it may be called, of 70 Saxony sheep from the 
vicinity of Leipsick, is of incalculable importance 
to the farming interest of our country, and it is 








store and revive a branch of manufacturing indus- 
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very desirable that the greatest care should be 
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taken of them; they are unquestionably finer in} 
general, and more uniform in fleece, than any 
flock of the Merino breed ever imported. Yet 
at the same time, it mav be admitted, that many 
ewes might be selected from choice flocks, now 
in our country, whose fleeces would be as much 
esteemed, as half of those Saxony sheep, for qual- 
ity and weight. Such should be taken to the 
Saxony bucks—say from 20 to 60 to one buck, 
this fall, in November or December. A choice 
Spanish breed buck may now be bought at 5 a 
$10; and itis a fact, that of the thousands im- 
ported in 1810, ’11 and ’12, there is scarcely one 
old Spaniard now remaining in our land; and we 
may safely affirm, that their descendants, kept 
pure and distinct, even to the 12th and 13th gene- 
rations, have not deteriorated ; and those which 
have been well taken care of, have produced from 
4 to 9 lbs. wool when unwashed. Gentlemen who 
have had the best experience, known how very 
slow the number of real full-blooded ewes in- 
crease—and we may rest assured, that there is 
not one fiftieth part of the wool now raised in 
America, for the demand for our own consump- 
tion, Which will compare in quality, or pile with 
the best Spanish or Saxony ; and when the happy 
day shall come, that our policy is truly American, 
and we determine to clothe the back as effectual- 
ly as we do the head or feet, out agriculturists 
may cover their green hills with the Merinoes of 
every grade, with wool worth from forty cents to 


$1 50 per pound. 


——at SE 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Sinai 


Stafford County, July 10, 1824. 


Dear Sir:—As 1 am unable, at this time, to 
furnish you with any thing that would be useful 
tothe agricultural part of your readers, I forward 
you the following which may not be unacceptable 
to the antiquarian part of them. 

There isto be seen ona high cliff, near the 
head of the tide water of Potomac creek, a branch 
of Potomac river, and about six miles from the 
latter, an old mutilated Tombstone, with an in- 
scription on it, of which the following is a fac 
simile, taken some short time ago :— 


HERE LIES INTERRED 


THE BODY OF EDMOND 
HELDER PRAECTIONER 
INPHYSICK AND CHYRURGE 
RY BORN IN BEDFORD 
SHIRE OBIIT MARCH *i1 
1618—H TATISSUA 46 


This Tombstone is arough slab, on which very 
little art has been bestowed, taken from a free- 
stone quarry about two or three hundred yards 
distant. The first time I saw it, (which was 
about ten years ago,) it was standing on four rough 
pillars of the same kind of stone; but the culti- 
vator of the land on which it stood, not possessing 

uite as much antiquarian enthusiasm as Mr. 
Oldbuck, took it down and removed it to the edge 
of the field, in doing which it was broken in two. 

By comparing the date on this stone with the 
time of Captain John Smith’s visits to Virginia, 
there can be very little doubt but this Dr. Helder 
was one of those adventurous spirits who accom- 
panied the heroic and gallant Smith into the inte- 
rior of the State, and on this spot either perished 
by the tomahawk of the savage foe, or fell a vic- 
tim to the climate, which proved so unfavourable 
to the first settlers ; for it must be remembered 
that the father of Virginia, in his history, men- 
tions his exploring this very creek. Be these 
cOnjectures worth what they may, I think I can 





venture to assert without much fear of contradic- 
tion, that this is one of the first tompstones, plac- 
ed by the hands of Europeans, in the U. States. 
Sant, Sir, with respect, yours, &c. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


a OO a—— 

New Brunswick, (MN. J.) Aug 2. 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.—Levi Dish - 
brow, an ingenious and enterprizing mechanic of 
this city, being impressed with the belief, that by 
horing into the earth a sufficient depth, a stream 
of water might be caused to flow therefrom, any 
where in this region of country ; some time since 
determined totry the experiment, He commen- 
ced the operation of boring at the distillery of 
J. H. Bostwick, Esq. about a mile northwest of 
New Brunswick, where he has_ perforated 
through various strata of red shell, slate, silex, 
and granite, to the depth of about 160 feet, and 
has brought up a stream of pure water, which 
now discharges about 1,600 gallons in 24 hours, 
and keeps increasing as his augur descends deep- 
er. He commenced in the bottom of a well of 
about thirteen feet in depth, the water of which 
was quite hard, but the water he had brought up 
from this great depth is said to be soft as rain 
water, and several degrees colder than any of our 
ordinary springs or wells. This is a discovery 
of immense value, as it will enable any one who 
can afford the expense, to have a stream of water 
issuing at his door, in his barn-yard or in his 
fields, of the finest and most delicious flavour ; 
and will, it is believed, ina great measure, super- 
cede the sinking of wells, and the use of pumps; 
nor is it improbable, that in some situations a 
sufficient supply may be obtained by hydraulic 
power. He intends boring until he causes a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to ascend to the requisite 
height to supply Mr. Bostwick’s distillery, with- 
out the use of pumps; and from what he has al- 
ready accomplished, we have no doubt of his 
realizing his expectation. We congratulate the 
public on a discovery of such importance, and 
hope some spirited individuals will enable him, 
as soon as he shall have finished the job in hand, 
to prosecute the investigation, while they may 
add essentially to their own comfort and conveni- 
ence. 


—a 1 

Manufactures of Great Britain —It was esti- 
mated about 6 or 7 years ago, by three of the 
most experienced cotton spinners in Great Bri- 
tain, that the quantity of cotton thread produced 
on an average by each worker, compared with 
that which one person could have spun on the 
single wheel, as was the practice before the late 
inventions of Arkwright and others, was then as 
120 to 1; that is, one person produced as much as 
220 could have produced previously to these in- 
ventions. There are now about 280,000 persons 
engaged in the spinning of cotton thread in this 
country—280,000 multiplied by 120, gives 33,600, 
000 as the number of operatives who would have 
been required to produce as much cotton thread 
on the old plan, as is spun in Great Britain at 
present. Political economists generally reckon 
one in five a producer, but say one in three; 
then it follows, that it would require the working 
part of a population of more than one hundred 
millions of human beings to produce on the old 
single wheel as much cotton thread as 280,000 
workers are enabled to manufacture, in conse- 
quence of the mechanism by which they are as- 
sisted. 

Now the spinning of cotton thread is only one 
bo coma branch of one particular manufacture. 


wool and flax spinning. Wonderful and continu- 





he same improvements have been made in 


ally increasing and improving machines are em- 
ployed in hundreds of operations, in weaving. 
bleaching, dying, printing, dressing, &c. &c, 
every species of cloth for the garments of the 
world—in the various hardware manufactures— 
in letter press printing and engraving, and an 
endless catalogue of other operations, which 
were formerly performed at an immense expen- 
diture of time and labour, by unassisted manual 
power alone. Add to this, the thousand steam- 
engines that are now working for us, over all the 
kingdom, some of them of considerable powers ; 
there is one steam-engine at present in Cornwall, 
working day and night, and of 260 horse power ; 
now each horse power, is estimated as equal to 
six men ; and it would require three sets of men, 
each working incessantly eight hours out of 
twenty-four, to produce the same effect at this 
single steam-engine, which thus performs the la- 
bour of 4,580 persons. 

If we reflect for a moment on these facts, we 
shall be convinced the mechanical power which 
is now at work for great Britain and Ireland 
alone exceeds the effects which would be pro- 
duced by the manual labour of several hundred 
millions of active adults—certainly of more than. 
the working population of the world. 


—a () ee 


Canal Commerce.—To open facilities for trade 
without having enterprize to profit by them, is 
useless. We have already noticed the floating 
museum and caravan of animels on the canal. 
We have now to notice a book and stationary 
store afloat, and a substantial boat fitted up as a 
grocery store, with choice liqyors and select ar- 
ticles of every description, having a counter, desk, 
scales, &c. This way farm house, hotel, and ta- 
vern on the road, are supplied with good and 
cheap articles between Albany and Rochester. 
We shall soon have fancy goods, and every 
saleable article on the canal.—/dvocate. 


— Dee 


To prevent Snow-water from penetrating 
Boots or Shoes. 


Take equal quantities of Bees-wax and mutton 
suet, and melt them together in an earthen 
pipkin, over a slow fire.—Lay the mixture while 

ot on the boots and shoes, which ought to be 
made warm also ; let them stand before the fire 
a short time for it to soak in and then put thevh 
away until they are quite cold. When they are 
so, rub them dry witha piece of flannel, in order 
that you may not grease your blacking brushes. 
If you black them well before you.put the mix- 
ture on, you will find them take the blacking 
much better afterwards. 


—_—E ) 


Volcanoes.—In an account taken from the 
French papers, ‘ of the volcanoes, at present in 
existence,’ it is stated that, with the exception of 
two in the central part of Asia, not one is more 
than fifty leagues from the sea; whence it is in- 
ferred that water acts an important part in volca- 
nic eruptions. The following general summary 
is worth quoting : 


Number of Active Volcanoes. 


Qn the Continent. In the Islands, Total. 

Europe, 1 11 2 
Africa, 0 6 6 
America, 58 3 61 
Asia, 8 24 32 
Oceania, 0 52 $2 
67 9 163 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





MILLET—~on new LAND. 
Paimyra, dugust 8, 1824. 

Dear Str:—I have seen scveral accounts of 
-crops of millet in your paper, which appear to be 
smatler than one I raised last year. Four quarts 
were sown On what was intended to be an acre, 
but by measurement since it appears to be 190 
rods. The produce, when threshed, was measur- 
ed and turned out fiftv bushels. The land was 
part of a piece I cleared for wheat. The wood 
had been partly cut off for firewood, and the burn 
was in consequence not so good as on the rest of 
the piece ; large spots were left on it unburnt, so 
that we thought it would not answer well for 
wheat. If you are acquainted with clearing land 
you will know, that the crop is considered to de- 
pend, in a great measure, upon the goodness of 





the durn. The drought last summer was the 
greatest ever recollected in this State. The land 
on which the millet was sown isa loam, ina slight 
degree more moist than the remainder. The: 
wheat adjoining was the best on the piece; we 


“supposed it to be a little more than twenty bush-; 











will not bear a greater proportion than five does 
to eight, when compared with an average crop 
of cotton made last year on each acre cultivated ; 
although the quantity of land cultivated in cotton 
this year having been increased since the last.— 
{ presume the calculation would be reasonable to 
estimate, from present prospects, that the quan- 
tity made in this State the fast year was 20 to 
30,000 bales more than will be made this year.” 

Yours, respectfully, &c. 

IRBY HUDSON, 
Treasurer Putnam Agricultural Society. 











_ ture BABMEB, 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1824, 





J7 Corn Crop.—We have intentionally wait- 
ed for some weeks before we would undertake to 
announce the calamity that is impending over the 
agricultural interest of the Eastern Shore—The 
destruction occasioned by the drought is univer- 
sal, and we lament to say that accounts from all 
quarters assure us, that the crop is now too far 


‘els to an acre. The millet was sown the 7th of | gone to be benefitted by rain, and that the quanti- 
June, and reaped the 9th of September : two men ty of Corn made on the Eastern Shore will not 
thrashed it in a day and a half: all sorts of stock/be more than two-fifths of what it was the last 
appear to be very fond of it. Four quarts of seed! ye«r, The destruction is unexampled and almust 


to an acre, is the usual allowance here; which} 


seems to be much less than your correspondents 
at the south use. My men judged that the straw 
made a ton and a half of fodder, and the cattle 
eat it as readily as good hay. 

I would recommend to beginners at farming in 
particular, to begin on wild land. The business 
is much the most simple, requires no knowledge 
of the minutiz that must be attended to on old 
farms; there is much less danger of failure of 
crops ; andit is, I believe, the most profitable. 

Yours, &c. H. WARREN. 











aa 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Extract of «a letter dated Eatonton, 14th August, 
1824. 

“Sr :—Crops in this State are very generally 
unpromising ; 
the present year, and good wheat may now be 
bought at one dollar per bushel. It is now rain- 
ing, which seems to be general ; but before this 
time we have not had a general rain sivce the 
evening of the Sd of June last, although there has 
been frequent showers, in some settlements there 
has been nearly asufficiency ; in others there has 
been oné or two good rains since the 3d of June ; 
the consequence of such partial showers is, that 
in some settlements nearly common good crops 
will be made, in other settlements not more 
than half crops, and in others not more than 
a third of the usual crops will be made. Calcu- 
lating from my observations and information, | 
presume there will not be more than half the 
usual crop of corn made the present year in this 
State; there is, however, a considerable quantity 
of the last year’s crop of corn now on hand, which 
will afford much relief; and, I presume, with the 
corn of the last year’s crop now on hand, and the 

‘ crop of this year, that there will be a sufficiency 
of corn for ordinary consumption until the next 
crop. The prospect of the cotton crop is unpro- 
mising ; lam not ee tocalculate very nice- 
ly the influence which the rain now falling may 
have on the growing crop. The consequence of 
the partial showers of rain has had, in some de- 
gree, the same influence on the cotton as on the 
corn crops. I think the calculation is a fair one 
to estimate, that the number of pounds that may 











id calculation.— aston Gaz. 

jG~ Tosacce Cror.—A gentleman well qual- 
ified to judge, who took a ride last week through 
a good portion of the tobacco district of this State, 
informs us that from the effects of the drought 
the tobaccocrops must inevitably be very short. 

7 Gen. La Faretre is expected to arrive 
at Baltimore about the 25th of the present month. 


——<— 0 a 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—careful- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron, 

Flour, Howard St., $5 37, wagon price—Do. 

Susquehannah, $5, cargo “Seger ga Wharf $5 


be. 





Wheat, white, 87 cts—Do. Red, 83—Corn, white, 


there were fine crops of wheat made|34—do. yellow, 35—Do. Rye, bri. $2 a $2 75— 


Corn Meal, bri. $2—Rye, per bus. 374 cts.—Oats, 
19 cts. cargo price—B. E. Peas, 50—White Beans, 
100—Whiskey, 28 cts.—Apple Brandy, 36 cts 





‘Peach do. $1.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 a $2 25— 
|No. 2, $1 874—-Do. Old, No. 1, $150—Ditto 
ditto No, 2, $1,25—Shad, trimmed, $6 75—Do. 


Untiimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, out of season—Lin- 
seed Oil, 65 cents.—Clover Seed, out of season 
—Flax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel—Timo- 
thy, Do. out of season—Hay, per ton, $10—Flax, 
10 cts. —Caudles, Mould, 124 cts,—Soap, 7 cts.— 
Pork, Mess, $16 00—Ditto Prime, $12—Butter, 
7 cts. to 14 cts.—Lard, 10 cts—Bacon, 6 a 7 cts. 
—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.—Feathers, 
35 cts—New Wool, 30 to 35 cts.—Merino full 
blooded 35 to 40 cts.—}3 do. 30 to 35 cts.—4 do. 
25 to 23 cts.—Common, 20 to 25 cts.—25 per 
cent. more when well washed on the sheep and 
free from tags. 

Marytanp Tosacco.—Fine, vellow, none in 
market, wanted—good do. 20 to 50, scarce—tine 
red, 12 to 18 do—good do6 to 10 do.—common 
dark, 2 to 4 plenty, no demand. 

i ) 

Error conrectev.—tIin the 22d Number, under the head 
Observations of a Correspondent at Saratoga Springs, where- 
in an account is given of the Military Academy at West- 
Point, it should have been stated, that no Cadets are admitted 
unpDeR, instead of over the age of fourtcen. 

In the 21st Number, page 165, note, for anthox xanthun, 





be made on each acre cultivated in this State, 


read anthoxanthum. Number 22, page 178, note, far 11d to 
12 1-2d per wt. read Lid to 12 1-2d per Tb. ~ 


ee 


[September 3, 1894: 
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Robert Sinclair, 
ELLICOTT-STREET, PRATT-STREET-WHARF, HEAD 
OF THE BASIN, 

ate sale, red and saplin CLOVER SEED, 
TIMOTHY and ORCHARD GRASS SEED, of 
this year’s growth, and HERDS GRASS SEED, 
all of a superior quality. 

And, an extensive assortment of GARDEN 
SEEDS, most of which were imported last spring, 
or raised at his farm. The imported seeds have 
been proved to be true and vegetate well. 

Also, BIRD SEEDS, such as Canary, Rape, 


‘{and Hemp Seed. 


In store, as usual, 

A general assortment of IMPLEMENTS OF 
HUSBANDRY of the most approved patterns, 
workmanship and materials; among which are a 
number of the much approved CORN SHELL- 
ERS, all of which he offers at reduced prices, 


¥or Sale, 


A fine BULL CALF, half Devon, one-fourth 
Holderness, one-fourth short horn Durham breed. 
The dam of this calf was got by Bergami out of 
an imported Holderness of the long horn breed. 

Also, a three fourth Devon, one-fourth Holder- 
ness BUILL CALF, and several one-half blooded 
Devon BULL CALVES, out of fine country cows. 
Enquire of the Editor. 


Portable Threshing Machine. 


We understand that J. W. Crace. has made a 
Portable Threshing Machine, which has been in 
operation for some weeks, and which he intends 
to continue moving from farm to farm. The ma- 
chine is one of four horse power, but capable of 
being worked by six horses ; said to work remark- 
ably easy, and is readily moved from one farm to 
another by four horses, harnessed as for drawing 
two carts. He is at present threshing for four 
cents per bushel. The machine to purchasers, 
we are informed, would cost $500. 

Copy of General Smith’s certificate :— 

Baitimore County, dug. 30. 

I employed Mr. J. W. Cragg to thresh out my 
grain with his machiné ; and, at his request, now 
state, that it got out 139 bushels of oats in one 
hour and forty-five minutes. The threshing was 
as clean as it possibly could be. 

J. SPEAR SMITH. 


at Mr. Buel, 


Of Albany, avails himself of the medium of the 
American Farmer, to reply to several gentle- 
men in Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, who 
have sent orders to him for ‘* white flint,” seed 
wheat. A quantity of seed is expected from Cayu- 
ga County, the 14th September: the price is $2 
the bushel, exclusive of barrels. It will be shipped 
to New-York, to be put on beard of vessels for 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Alexandria, agreea- 
ble to orders, as soon as the purchase money is 
received, or deposited in the hands of J. S, Skin- 
ner, Esq. Editor of the American Farmer, 

0 NTS UF 5 NUMBER. 

Observations of a Correspondent, on a visit to 
No. iV.—East Florida, a ewer icm de view ot Be i 
soil, extent, and natural and cultivated productions—The 
Cultivation of the Vine—Treatmeut of Grape Vines—On 
Guinea Grass, Sea Kale, and an improved Plough—Queries 
on the damage dove by Lightoing, and the means of avert- 
ing it—On the Manufacture of Suraw and Grass Bonnets, Noe 
6—An inscription on an ancient tombstone in Stafford Coun- 
ty, Virgi Sey ond important diseovery-— Manufactures of 
Great Britain---Canui Commerce---lo prevent Snow-water 
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trom penetrating Boots or Shoes---Voleanoes---Worms in the 
head of Sheep--- Wool, Saxony Shee 

dence--Millet, on new tand.- Editor 
rent---Advertisements, &e. 


»---Editorial Correspon- 
s remarks---Prices Cur- 
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TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





Powelton, Philadelphia County. 


Dear Sir:—I have the honour to present, vari- 
ous selections from European works, to establish 
certain positions, which have been assumed, in 
gon.e of my late communications. Incorroboration 
ot the facts, which have been alleged, I produce 
for publication, part of a letter, which I have just 
received, from Major Rudd, a gentleman, of high 
standing in Yorkshire, distinguished alike, by his 
zeal, and success as an improver, of Neat Cattle, 
and Sheep. 

lam aware, it has been hinted, that too much 
discussion, had arisen, on the properties, of Farm 
Stock ; but I may object, that no subject, is more 
interesting, and none more important, to the hus- 
bandmen, and landholders, of the eastern, middle, 
and western States, than that which, indirectly 
involves, the application of three-fourths of the 

roduct of their labours, and of their lands. I 
apprehend, that not more, than one-third, of their 
cultivated soil, is annually subjected to the plough, 
that of its produce, except, small quantities of 
hemp, and flax, the farinaceous parts, of wheat, 
buckwheat, and a portion of rye, and indian corn, 
for whiskey, and bread, nearly the whole, is em- 
ployed, for the nourishment, of Neat Cattle, Hor- 
ses, Sheep, and Swine.* Thus without regarding, 
the immense forests, whence we derive, our prin- 
cipal supplies, of beef and mutton, and I should 
hope, ere long, we shall receive the greater part 
of our wool,—! think it is evident, that to our po- 
pulation, at least, it is worth some effort to ascer-; 
tain, whether experience, has established, in the! 
country, where they are best known, and by the 
standard, which every man, can best comprehend, 
the superiority of one race of Neat Cattle, over; 
every other, either original or imfroved. 

If it shall appear, that, by the multiplication of 
this race, “the produce of beef, upon a given ex- 
tent, of land, would be nearly doubled”—the quan- 
tity of butter increased—the facility, of procur- 
ing powerful oxen for draught, not lessened—and 
withal, that the amount of offal, w uld be dimin- 
ished—the weight of flesh, and of fat, would be 
carried upon the proper parts, I trust it will not 
be contended, that the discussion is futile, or the 
premium absurd, which shall have brought this 
race, more generally into view. 


* In the best districts, there will generally be 
not less than one half of the land emfiloyed in 
raising roots and green crofis for live stock, and 
not more than two thirds of the inferior soils are 
always under these crofis and in frasturage. Pro- 
bably not more thantwo fifths of even the arable 
land, or ten acres in a hundred of the whole sur- 
face, firoduce crofis immediately afifilicable to 
the food of man. The remaining ninety acres, 
after a small deduction for fresh-water lakes, 
are afifropfiriated to the breeding, rearing, and 
ne of live stock.” (Sinclair’s General 

eport of the agricultural state and Political 
circumstances of Scotland—vol. 3. page 1.) 








The Editor of the American Farmer is request- 
ed to inform his ingenious and ardent corresfion- 
dent ** A Subscriber” thatin New England, and 


Pennsylvania, when the measurement of milk is\** ing of her second calving.” 


given, it is not froma wine quart, half filled 
with froth, and that when an animal is produced, 
(whether Devon, or Short Horn) as of ade finite 


race, some evidence is required, to show, that it is ar er ensity to become fat. 
T. 


not an accidental variety, of mongrel origin, stampr- 


ed with a fashionable name, suited to the frurfoses|agricultural interest, both in Parliament, and his 


of the vender, or adafited, to the fancy of the 
furchaser, who may hafifien to meet it on the 


ices of Charles, during 2 years. A regular record 


‘tinues to be as high, as it was ten years since, 


No man will deny, the importance, of the ani- 
mal, whose milk, affords butter, cheese, and vari- 
ous combinations for his table—whose hide, gives 
leather for machinery, harness, and his shoes— 
whose hair, supports the plaister upon his walls— 
whose horn, and bone, are converted into, medi- 
cines, and articles constantly in his use—whose 
tallow, and fat, are consumed in candles, and soap, 
necessary to his comfort, and health—whose heels, 
afford oil, valuable, in many of his pursuits— 
whose stomach even, constitutes an agreeable re- 
past—whose tail, is converted into, a couch for 
his indulgence, or repose—and whose patient off- 
spring, after having enabled him, toreap the har- 
vest trom his fields, yields the most wholesome, 
and nutritious food for his frame, and finally by 
his offal enriches the soil. 

It appears by Baily’s survey of Durham, that 
at Colling’s sale, in 1810, seventeen cows, were 
sold for 2,802 pounds 9 shillings sterling—eleven 
bulls for 2,361 pounds—twenty-eight animals, thus 
produced $22,948 67. That Major Rudd paid, 
400 guineas for Lady of 9 vears—for Lily 400 gui- 
neas—for Peeress 170 guineas—for Petrarch 375 
guineas; that Messrs. Wetherill & Co. paid for 
Comet of 6 years, 1000 guineas. Mr. Champion, 
and Col. Mellish paid, 450 guineas, for the servi- 


is kept, in the Herd Book, of the pedigrees, of 
the animals of pure blood. Although one hun- 
dred and forty breeders—130 bulls and nearly 3006 
heifers and cows, are enumerated in this volume, 
it will be seen, by Major Rudd’s letter, and by the 
prices, which I have paid, that their cost, con- 


If it were reguiated, by the caprice of men of 
fortune, it might be alleged, that fashion gave to 
them, a fictitious value, but as the practical far- 
mers of Iingland, sanction it by their purchasers, 
and support it by their demand, it must be infer- 
red, that after a trial of fourteen years, the ani- 
mals possess, the :nerit, which has been claimed. 
To show the interest, which they have excited, 
not only in England, but in this country, I could 
mention, the names of some of the most distin- 
guished gentlemen, of Massachusetts, one par- 
ticularly, of Worcester county, who notwithstand- 
ing, the various, and important duties of his high 
public station, manifests, in his Agricultural pur- 
suits, the most extensive, scientific acquirements, 
and in ¢heir results, New-England, matter of fact 
skill, 


* consider the introduction of the Short Horns, in 
“* the blood of Denton, as the richest acquisition, 
“to the country which Agriculture has received. 
“For the Dairy and the Stall I speak with the 
** utmost confidence of their pre-eminence. From 
** my three years old heifers I have calves of the 
** most promising appearance, and greatly excell- 
‘ing any I have before seen. One of the heifers 
“ gives from 16to 20 quarts of the richest milk 
“ by the day since calving; the other a little less 
“from the circumstance of having been in milk 
‘* continually for more than a year, but her milk is 
“in no degree inferior in quality. The last sea- 
‘* son she gave eleven quarts at a milking with 
“ grass orly. A heifer of three years with her 
* second calf has not been dry since she dropped 
‘* her first, having given four quarts on the morn- 


I have in my importations, and purchases, 
sought the stock, of those breeders, who have 
regarded the milking frrofierties, not less than 


surwen, who, as the able promoter of the 


county, is generally known, evinces great anxiety, 
for the dissemination, of this breed. In his ex 





highway. 
OL. 6.—25. 


He observes—“ Next to the Merino Sheep I; 


Society, after reciting, the origin, of the differ- 
ent families, of Short Horns, upon his estates, 
mentions, those, which *“‘ In UNITING THE TWo 
ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF MILKING AND FAT- 
TENING are highly valuable ;” and adds‘ “ two 
‘heifers and, a bull, were this Spring, forwarded 
“to Thomas Law, Esquire, at Washington ; from 
‘* friendship and connexion—as well asthe desire, 
‘to support, the credit of my farming the very best 
*““ specimens, were selected. The steers, which 
“have been bred, and slaughtered, have been 
“equal, in quality of beef to any thing I could 
““ have expected or desired. At two and a half 
“* years old they weighed from 80 to 85 stones of 
** 14 pounds each, equal to 1120 or 1190 pounds,” 
although reared in the usual mode, upon turnips, 
chaff, and straw. In mentioning the draught 
oxen on his farms, Mr, Curwen observes, *‘ those 
““which are now at the Schoose, were produced 
“there, and are of the Short Horn breed. Wil- 
“liam Kve, who has long been with me, and is 
“accustomed, to the working of both Devon- 
“shire, and Herefordshire cattle, is of opinion, 
“that the Short Horned, are quite as guick as 
“the former, and as pfrowerful, as the latter.” 

I have for some time, bred from the bull, and 
an heifer, begotten in England by General, Mr. 
Curwen’s best male, upon one of the heifers, 
sent to Mr. Law. 

These animals, as well as my importations, 
from Mr. Wetherill, and some of those bred by 
Mr. Champion, have every claim to excellence, 
which high pedigree can establish. Comet, 
Peeress, and Lady, sold to Major Rudd, and Mr. 
Wetherill, were the grandsire and grandams, of 
some ; Charles, which had been hired, during 
two years, for 450 guineas, was the great grand- 
sire of another. Mr. Wetherill states, that the 
animals, which he had sent to Mr. Williams, and 
myself were of his “very best blood’”’—those 
from Mr. Champion, have his highest commen- 
dation, and are fitted he declares, for “ milking, 
and fattening,” It must be observed, that unless 
the pedigree, be traced on both sides, the animal 
cannot be admitted, as one of pure blood. Some 
of the cows, which have been brought, on specu- 
lation from England, are not worth, half their 
cost. A flourishing account is given, of Comet, 
or some celebrated bull, named as the grandsire ; 
the sire if from a native cow, would, neverthe- 
less, be not more in technical language, than an 
half bred, his offspring by a native cow would be 
a quarter bred calf, whose progeny, by a native 
cow, would possess, but one eighth, of Improved 
short horn blood. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
=D) 
NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 

Pursuant to public notice, the anniversary ce- 
lebration of this institution took place yesterday, 
at Syke’s Commercial Coffee House. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year. 

Davip Hosack, L. L. D. President. 


W. P. Van NEss, 
g Vice-Presidenta. 


Joun R. Murray, 

Jacop LORILLARD, 

Dr. Samuter L, Mitcuiti, Lecturer on Bote- 

ny and Vegetable Physiology. 

PeTeER Hatrrick, 7reasurer. 

N. H. Carrer, Corresponding Secretary. 

Levi H. Crark, Recordin, cretary. 

Council.—Martin Hoffman, Michael Floy, Wil- 
liam Phelan, William Curr, James Dick, Israel 
Dean, Col. George Gibbs, James Minal, S. J. To- 
bias, Edward Probyn, Robert Gracie, Dr. Fran- 





cellent report, to the Workington Agricultural 


. 


cis, William Neal, Thomas Pringle, William 
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Fairbairn, William Wilson, ‘Thomas Hogg, ‘Immediately after the address was pronounced, Board of Agriculture. Stepnen Van Ren 


James M‘Brair, John M‘Intire, Charles Oakley, 
Andrew Clark, David S. Lyon, Philip Rhinelan- 
der, Clement C. Moore, William Neilson, Fran- 
cis Baretto, J. W. Schmidt, John Groshon, John 
M'‘Nab. James Wilson, Dr. Wrightpost and 
Genera) Morton. 

On announcing the result of the election, and 
in introducing the President elect to the chair, 
Martin Hoffman, Esq. the late President, ad- 
dressed the new incumbent as follows: 

Sir—I have the pleasure to inform you, that 
= have been elected President of the New- 
ork Horticuitural Society. The unanimity of 





i sselaer, 
a resolution was introduced by Mr. Lyon, that a.the patron of our agriculture and horticulture. 

committee be appointed to request a copyforthe By Dr. Pascalis, President of the N. Y. branch 
press, which resolution passed unanimously ; of the Linnzan Society of Paris. Horticulture, 


and we have the satisfaction to state, that this as a promoter of moral and philanthropic pur. 
discourse, of which but an imperfect outline has suits, 
will be published in a few 


been given above, By. M. Floy, Esq. late Secretary of the Soci- 
days. ety. The garden—beautiful to the eye, health- 

Resolutions were also introduced, and unani- 'ful to the body, and instructive to the mind— 
mously adopted, tendering the thanks of the the Creator’s gift to man, when in a state of ine 


Society to the late Board of Officers, for their POCeNnce. . : 
active, arduous, and taithful services in promo-} By Professor Griscom. Horticultural Im- 


ting the interests and extending tae usefulness Provements.—If the inoculated branch bear ‘ie 
of the association. |better fruit, may it receive the richest of the 





its members on this occasion, in selecting you as 
their President, cannot be more grateful to your) 
feelings, than it is to mine, in making this com- 


At 4 o’clock, a party of about one hundred) *4P- ars i ; as - 
gentlemen, consisting of the members of the So-| _By William Wilson, Esq. late Vice-President 
ciety, and their guests, sat down to adinner, pro- Of the Society. The New York Horticultural 

, 5ociety—may the pruning knife of integrity and 





munication to you. jvided by Mr. Sykes, and served up in his usua 


I trust, Sir, that under your auspices, in con-|style. Among the guests were several strangers) truth be impartially applied to the retrenchment 


+ 


junction with the gentlemen, who with equal! 
unanimity, this society have selected to aid you, 
inthe performance of your duties, its prosperity | 
will be promoted, its patronage increased, and its 
usefulness extended. 

Accept, Sir, in the spirit with which it is of- 
fered, my relinguishment of this chair, and al- 
low me to express the gratification I feel, in be-| 
ing succeeded by a member of our society,! 
whose zeal for its interest, whose talents and | 
acquirements promise to realize the expecta-! 
tions and anticipations of its founders. 

To this address, the President elect made the 
follow reply : 

Srr—I accept with grateful emotions, the chair} 
which you have so long and ably filled, and at) 
the same time feel very sensibly the kind man-! 
ner in which you have conveyed to me the choice| 
that has been made, and the honour that has} 
been conferred, in selecting me as vour successor. 
Allow me, Sir, to say, and in doing so, to express 
the feelings entertained by every member of this 
association, that while they regret that your avo- 
cations have induced you to tender your resigna- 
tion, as their presiding officer, they will ever 
cherish the remembrance of your faithful and 
important services, and the urbanity with which 
you have uniformly performed the duties of your 
office. Accept, Sir, from me, and from every 
member of the society, our best wishes for your 
beppiness. 

At 3 o’clock, the President delivered an in- 

augural address, before a numerous audience, 
consisting of the members of the society, and 
the distinguished guests who had been invited to 
participate in the festivities of the anniversary 
celebration. Too much cannot be said in com- 
mendation of this able, eloquent, and highly in- | 
structive discourse, which was long and elabo- 
rate, comprising a historical sketch of horticul- 
tural science, from the earliest ages to the pre-| 
sent time, with concise notices of its eminent, 
cultivators and patrons ; a full exposition of the 
great objects of the society, to which its future} 
efforts should be directed; and the facilities} 
which are afforded in this city for the cultiva- 
tion of horticultural science, by means of a fer-| 
tile soi; and a widely extended intercourse with 
all parts of the world. At the close of the ad- 
dress, particular notice was taken of the splen- 
did.system of internal improvements in this 
state, which has opened a pathway into the 
depths of the western wilderness, bordering 
upon the shores of the great lakes, where exten- 
sive and unexplored fields are yet in reserve for 
the labours of the naturalist—concluding with a 
high and merited compliment to the illustrious 
statesman, who has been the most prominent in- 
dividual] in constructing these stupendous public 
works, so propitious to a developement of the 
fesources of our country. 








of distinction from Europe, 
other parts of the country, 
scated-in a splendid arbour of flowers, fest 
and bouquets of which adorned the hall and ta- 
bles. A blessing was craved, and thanks returned, 
in a most appropriate, eloqucnt, and impressive 
manner, by the Rev. Mr. Shroeder of Trinity 
Church. In the course of the festival, an ode 
composed for the occasion by S. F. Wilson, Esq., 
replete with splendid imagery and the true spirit 
of poetry, was recited by the author with great 
applause. Asthe ode is long, its publication is 
deferred till our next. 

After the cloth was removed, the following 
among other sentiments were given: 

By the President. The anniversary of the 
New-York Horticultural Society—and all who 
honour it. 

By Martin Hoffman, Esq. late Presiden* of the 
Society. An union of the horticultural and agri- 
cultural institutions of this city. 

The Horticultural Societies of London and 
Edinburgh. 

The memory of Sir Joseph Banks—the enlight- 
ened and liberal patron of the arts and sciences. 

Thos. A. Knight Esq. The President of the 
Horticultural Society of London. 

Dr. Andrew Duncan. The founder of the Ca- 
ledoniar. Horticultural Society of Edinburgh, 

Sir James Edward Smith. The President of 
the Linnzan Society of London, and the zealous 
patron of horticulture and its associate sciences. 

Joseph Sabine, Esq. The efficient and learned 
Secretary of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don. 

Professor Thouin. Professor of Agriculture 
in the Royal Garden of Paris—his liberal contri- 
butions to promote his favourite science in the 
United States, will be gratefully remembered. 

The three Ex-Presidents of the U. States— 
No less usefully employed in their retirement, 
than distinguished when presiding in the coun- 
cils of their country 

By Mr. Buchanan, British Consul. 
the Hoc, ard the Rake. 

By Mr. Gahn, Swedish Consul. The prospec- 
tive Vineyards of America, may they soon pro- 
duce the sweet alliance of the Grape and the 
Wine. 

By Mr. Parvis, British Consul at Mexico. The 
union of the Horticultural Society of New-York 
with those of Great Britain. 

By Professor Hare, of Philadelphia. The am- 
bition of Dioclesian, when he preferred a pre- 
cedence in horticulture to political greatness. 
Would, that many of our most active politicians 
would begin where Dioclesian ended. 

By Mr. Colden, Horticulture—the offspring 
of Agriculture. The parent and child may be 
proud of the day. 


oons, 


! 


! 
; 


The Spade, 


the West Indies, and, 
The President was! 





By tu. W. Featherstonhaugh, Cor, Sec. ef the 


of every luxuriant and aspiring shoot, whose di- 
rection and aim may prove detrimental to the 
general good. 

By Mr. Carter. Zhe New-York Horticultural 
Society — A friendly intercourse and cordial co- 
operation with kindred institutions in promoting 
the great objects ot this. 

By Mr. Clarke. Horticulture—It was institu- 
ted in the Garden of Eden. It has progressed 
with the advancement of science and civilization 
—miay it attain its summit in the clime, the air, 
and the soil consecrated to freedom, 

By Mr. S. F. Wilson. William Cullen Bry- 
ant—the bard of New England. No better 
words can be applied to him than those of the 
lamented Byron on another occasion : 

“Thy country's voice, the voice of all the nine, 

Demand a hallowed harp—that harp 1s thine.” 

By M.M. Noah, Esq. The /eurel of Greece, 
which o’ershadows the “‘ poppy and mandragora” 
of Turkey. 

y Dr. Francis. The primitive horticulturists 
—Adam, who watered the first plant, and Eve, 
who plucked the first fruit. 

By Wm. M. Price, Esq. 
Cincinnatus. 

By Col. Baretto. Science—may its influence 
never be prostraied by individual malevolence, 

By James Edward Smith Hosack.—Liberty—a 
plant indigenous to no soil—it flourishes wherever 
assiduously cultivated. 

By Thomas Dixon. The pine, the rose, the 
shamrock and the thistle—may they ever flou- 
rish; and may the countries that give them birth 
ever be in harmony. 

By Mr. Pringle. Firora—not more fair than 
faithful. While we admire her charms, let us 
emulate her constancy. ‘he.‘‘ grapes of Sodom” 
were a fit dessert for her false-hearted suitors. 

By Mr. Gracie. The fruits of the garden, like 
those of genius, most perfect where skilful cul- 
ture aids prolific nature. 

By Mr. ‘Thompson. The land of the Olive 
and Vine—its soil patriotic—its fruit La Fayette. 

By Mr. Groshon. A ‘union of the horticultural 
societies upon fair and honourable terms, 

By a guest.. Auld Scotia—may the gossamer 
of her thistle often float to the western hemis- 
phere, and germinate in the congenial soil of 
treedom. 

After the President and Ex-President had re- 
tired, their healths were respectively proposed, 
with acompliment to their distinguished services, 
and drunk with louc and reiterated applause. 

’ > a ‘ 
From the Albany County Agricultural Tracis. 


MANURES. 
[No branch of our husbandry is more defective, 
than that which regards the preservation and 
application of manures; and in no way can we 
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~~ improve our farms so readily and profitably, as 
by adopting the experience and practice of 
men who have scientifically and successfully 
investigated the subject. We have before us, 
a prize essay Of ARTHUR YounG, well known 
in the agricultural world, delivered to the 
Bath and West of England Society, on the na- 
ture and properties of manures, and the mode 
of preparing end applying them to various 
soils, founded on practical experience. We 


regret that our limits do not permit us to give 


the whole of this excellent essay ; but as it 
embraces many kinds of manures not yet in- 
troduced into our practice, we must be content 
to copy those parts only, at present, which re- 
late to marle, lime, barn yard dung, and green 
crops. } 


OF MARLE. 

Marles the most common fh England are clay 
marie, stone marle, and shell marle. They are 
by some distinguished by their colours, white, red, 
blue, black, &c. but colours deserve no other at- 
tention in these bodies than as indicative of iron. 

1. The Nature of Marie. 

The Bath and West of England Society is a 
body much too enlightened to use any term in an 
advertisement, the purport of which has not been 
weil considered. When, therefore, the expres- 
sion nature is admitted, as distinct from /rofer- 
ties, they seem to require some intelligence on 
the component parts of the substance used as 
manures ; alluding probably by the term here 
adopted, to the frassive qualities of bodies, as 
the active ones are supposed.to be discriminated 
under the word properties. 

Marle is a fossil substance, usually composed 
of sand, clay, and calcareous earth; the red and 
black marles have a small quantity of iron. I 
have’ analyzed red marle from Cheshire, which 
had seventeen grains in one thousand ; and there 
are few specimens, even of the whitest marle, in 
which prussiat of potash will not give some note 
of the presence of that mineral. The quantity 
of calcareous earth varies extremely, from 25 to 
80 percent. Mr. Kirwan remarks the impropri- 
ety of not calling a body chalk which contains 
more than 80. One of the best clay marles 
contained 40 per cent. of calcareous earth, 50 of 
clay, and 8 to 10 of sand, with clear signs of 
some iron, 

Marle falls in pure water ;—but all examina- 
tion by water is uncertain, if the water itself be 
not first analyzed. It falls also by exposition to 
the atmosphere. Of its three constituent parts, 
calcareous earth is composed of about one third* 
part carbonic acid, which is driven off by heat. 
The clay contains generally a small portion of 
iron, a little volatile alkali,; and some sulphuric 
acid; and even when deprived of all organic 
matter, yields hydrogen gas. The sand, if clean 
contains none of these substances. Phosphorous 
may be gained from all calcareous carths. 


2. Zhe Propfiertics of Marie. 


The property that renders this manure parti 
cularly valuable, is the calcareous earth, (carbo- 
nate of lime) it contains ; and toevery enlighten 
ed farmer it must be sufficiently evident, that as 
all fossil manures are intended to correct or im- 
prove the texture of the soil, its constituent parts 
must be known before any application can ration 
ally be made of this or any other similar ma 





* By Mr. Kirwan, a third; by Bishop Wat 
son, 9 in 20; and by other authors, with some 
small variations. Extreme accuracy is desirable 
in mérely frhitosophical experiments, but useless 
‘n agriculture. 


——— a 


nure. A fair specimen of each division of soil 
shouid be selected; I do not say field, because 
the line of fences may not be the line of change 
in quality. In this selection, every material 
circumstance of elevation, slope, shelter, &c. 
should be had in contemulation, and the usual 
quantity of rain that falls in the district. The 
specimen should be taken from very many spots, 
that the average may be the fairer. The au 
thors are numerous who direct how soils are to 
be analyzed. The grand object with relation to 
marling, is to discover the proportion of calca- 
reous earth already in the land; and it is easy 
while this is doing, to find the proportions of 
sand and clay ; which three constituents form the 
texture of the soil. 

It is extremely difficult té&discover, from the 
knowledge at present possessed by the public, 
what ought to be the quantity of calcareous 
earth in asoil. The best specimen analyzed by 
Giobret, had 6 per cent.; by Bergam, 30 per 
cent.; by Dr. Fordyce, 2 per cent.; a rich soil, 
quoted by Mr. Davy, in his lecture at the Royal 
Institution, 11 per cent. This is an inquiry, con- 
cerning which I have made many experiments, 
and on soils of the most extraordinary fertility. 
In one, the proportion was equal to 9 per cent. ; 
in another, 20 per cent.; another 3 per cent.; 
and in a specimen of famous land, which I pro- 
cured from Flanders, 17 per cent. But the cir- 
cumstance which much perplexes the inquiry is, 
that many poor soils possess the same or nearly 
the same proportions, as these most fertile ones. 
To attain the truth in so important a point, in- 
duced me to repeat many trials, and to compare 
every circumstance ; and I am disposed to con. 
clude, that the necessity of there being a large 
proportion of calcareous earth‘in a soil depends 
on the deficiency of organic matter; of that or- 
ganic matter which is convertible into hydrogen 
gas. If the farmer find by experiment, that his 
soil has but a small quantity of organic matter, or 
knows by his practice, that it is poor, and not 
worth more than 10s. 15s. or 20s. an acre, he 
may then conclude that there ought to be 20 per 
cent. of calcareous earth in it; but if, on the 
contrary, it abound with organic matter, and be 
worth in practice a much larger rent, in that case 
his marle cart will not be called for, though there 
be but 5 per cent. or even less of calcareous 
matter. Another motive for marling, which also 
concerns the texture of the soil, is that of giving 
tenacity and firmness; for this purpose clay 
marles are better than any other. One property 
of the calcareous earth which isin marle, is that 
of correcting acidity. Some soils abound with 
acid particles, which are prejudicial; these are 
neutralized, and rendered, if not beneficial, at 
least harmless, 

That it is a property of the calcarcous carth 
to be taken up by plants, there isa great reason tc 
believe from many experiments. ‘The earth of 
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SS ae 
component parts of vegetables; bat they abound 
in all soils sufficiently for this purpose. A ma 
terial advantage attending the use of calcareous 
manures results from their assisting the putrefac+ 
tion of animal and vegetable bodies.{_ The partiv 
cles waste, and remnants of vegetables unconsum, 
ed, which all lands abound with, are thus assists 
ed in the decomposition, and prepared for ber 
coming the food of fresh vegetables. Dung alsa, 
when applied after such a manuring, acts sooney, 
and with greater effect. Of compasts I shall 
speak hereafter. 

S. Collecting. 


a 


‘The common way of procuring marle is by dig- 
ging. It should however, be mentioned, that it 
is dredged up from the beds of some rivers, par- 
ticularly the Shannon. 

The white shell marle, and white species af 
singularly specific levity, (probably the agaricus 
mineratis,) are both found under bogs, and also at 
the bottom of lakes. 

No person, whose land wants marle where it is 
not generally known to exist, should be satisfied 
without a most careful examination by boreing. 
A borer for twenty feet depth does not cost above 
3£ (for eighty feet not more than 20 guineas) 
and it is used without difficulty by amy common 
workman, after a little attention in explaining it. 

The bottoms of lakes and rivers should also 
be examined. 

4. Preparation of Marle. 
None. 
5. State in which appilied. 


Whatever benefit may result from exposition 
to the atmosphere, it must be attained after 
spreading ; the quantity is too large and carriage 
too expensive to permit any additional operations, 
If dredged from the bottom of iakes or rivers, 
the heaps should be left trom six to twelve 
months. 

6. The Apjilication. 

Under this head must be considered, 

1. Carting. 
2. For what crop. 
3. Depth of tillage. 


The expense of carriage is cvery where so 
great for bulky manures, that every means should 
be used for lessening it. The most important 
improvement in this respect is that of substitu- 
ting one horse carts instead of the larger ones in 
more common use. The superiority in every re- 
spect of expense, viz. of vehicle, number of hor- 
ses, weight drawn, drivers, (proportioned ta 
weight, &c.) has been so well ascertained, that 
the point should be considered as proved and 


.done with. 


The crop for or on which marle is first carried, 
must be either on lays or layers, as they are 
called, or fallow. The former is much the best, 
as the farmer has the power of leaving it expos- 





vegetables is for the greatest part calcareous.t ' 


ed, six twelve or eighteen months; the longer 
the more advantageous.* The successive chan- 


Water dissolves 1-680 parts of its weight of:ges of the atmosphere moulder it down; and the 
calcareous carth; and we find in this 52-100ths!ruots of the grass combine it with the surface, 
of carbonic acid, and thus impregnated, it ms. | where it is preserved much longer than if stirred 
solves 1-150ths of its weight of carbonate of lime.§ limmediately by the tillage of a fallow. This re- 
The vegetable acids have a great affinity with}mark applies proportionally to the looseness of 
calcareous carth.j In this respect however, the the soil on which it is spread. On sandy soils it 
quantity demanded is very small; for Lord Dun-}is essential to good management. But | have in 
donald asserts, that all the calcareous earth to/my own practice found, by the use of some thou- 
be obtained from an acre of most crops will not}sands of loads, that the above position ‘s strongly 
exceed 80 pounds. Should the soil be deficient ;applicable to wet and heavy loams, as well as to 
in calcareous earth, the application of marlej;sandy loxms, both of which have been greatly 
must with this view be important. 


In regard to sand and clay, they both enter as 


{ Macbride, Pringle, Lavoisier, c. 
* See two very valuable practical papers on 
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+ Boyle, Kirwan, tc. 


t Kirwan. this subject, by Mr. Macro, ( innals of Agricut- 
§ Burgman. ture ;) and by Mr. Rodwell, (Communicatton 
1 Senebicr. tothe Board of Agricudiure.} 
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improved by clay marles. 
ed, that all fossile manures have a constant ten- 
dency to sink, so that in a course of years they 
will subside below the action of the plough ; and 
this takes place pretty much in proportion to the 
number of ploughings which the land has re- 
ceived. 

Thirdly, respecting the depth of tillage. The 
most experienced farmers are apprehensive of 
t.rning the marle in too deep. The most approv- 
ed practice is to plough the layer shallow for 
peas. There is but one objection to turnips, 
and that is giving so much tillage so early after 
the improvement. Avoid potatoes, for I have 
found them mischievous in this period of mari- 
ed land. 

7. The season. 

This is soon dispatched ; for the business of 
marling is usually done on such a scale as to pre- 
clude choice ; it must be performed when the 
teams have leisure for the work. And if these 
are bought for the purpose, in order to finish a 
whole farm as fast as possible, that the farmer 
may reap the longer benefit, they are generally 
kept at work the whole year through ; but if the 
business is on a smaller scale, so that the farmer 
may have his choice ; on all wet and heavy soils 
it should be summer work, and on dry ones, it 
may be as well performed in the winter. 


Let it be aaauiaies raised by a shaft, has improved from 3s, 6d. to 


Sls. 6d. an acre. 
9. The Soi/. 


The defect of a soi! must be understood, be- 
tore a wise farmer wil) put himself to the ex- 
pense of marling. The experience of every day 
will inform him if his land want tenatity and con- 
solidation ; but the want ofan addition of calcare- 
ous earth, as a food of plants, can be discovered 
only by analysis. There are other circumstances 
which demand attention. If the chrysantheum, 
segetum the folygonum pfrensylvanicum, and the 
rumex acetocella abound, the experienced far- 
mer will pronounce that the land wants marling ; 
and turnips producigg deformed strings of roots, 
without swelling int@the proper gobular form, 
or being extremely subject to the well known 
‘distemper of the andury, both afford a similar 
proof of too much looseness of texture, and sug- 
gest the consolidation of clay marle, Those 
evils vanish after this operation. The erica vul- 
|garis, or common heath or ling, abounding in 
land is generally a proof of an acid soil; and al 
peat soils are found, on analysis, to contain a 
considerable quantity* of the gallic acid, or tan- 
ning principle.t Some have been rendered quite 
steril by acids.t ‘I was led,” says Mr. Wight, 
“to see a stratum of moss impregnated with 
vitriolic acid so abundantly, that out of 4 lbs of 





8. The quantity. 
This is an object of extreme importance ; for I 


the moss one pound of green vitriol was extract- 
ed.”"| There is a bog in Bedfordshire, in which 


have known ver; ill effects from giving over do-|Sulphat of iron abounds in a degree almost equal- 
ses of marle, and in some cases the fact is curious. !y extraordinary ; but it has been converted into 
In the earlier stages of the improvement in Nor- one of the finest-watered meadows in England, 
folk, and even to the present time, some farmers, by his grace the Duke of Bedford. Wherever 
from experiencing the evil of looseness and a such soils are found, the application of marle, by 
want of texture in their poor sands, marled at eason of its caicareous earth, is sure to have 
the rate of from one hundred and twenty to one great effect. Instances are too numerous to 
hundred and fifty cubical yards per acre; and quote ; the acid is converted into sulphat of lime, 
the consequence was what they term setting. O° gypsum, and consequently harmless, if not 
The firmness was produced, but being too much beneficial. Upon wet but loose loams, which are 
at the expense of friability, a necessary property found when manured, to be more productive of 
in sand, the productiveness of the fields was da-, Straw than corn, ! have found clay marle to be a 
maged for twenty years; so that at present upon Cure, and attended with unquestionable profit. 
sands of weak fertility, from sixty to eighty cu-) Another quality of these loams is that of being 
bical yards, or 40 to 60 large loads, are a com-;¥ncommonly pestered with the red worm; and 
mon quantity and found to answer well. If ra-jit is a singular quality of marle to lessen this 
ther underdone, they find it better to give a se-/€vil considerably ; whatever gives them a firmer 
cond dose than more at once. This prejudice texture, has a tendency to this effect. 


‘from overmarling is remarkable ; because after}—-— 


* Essays Physical and Literary, vol. ii, fr. 249. 
t Hendrick. 

$ Darluc Hist. Nat. de Prov, vol. ii. fr. 127. 

) Husbandry in Scotland, vol, iv. fi. 415. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES GAZETTE 


it is done, the analysis of the surface will indi- 
cate no improper proportions, nor any which are 
not found on very rich soils. I conceive it is for 
want of the additament being homogenous, and 
well assimilated with the sand, as in soils of a 
natural texture it is rather a mixture than an 
incorporation, But wéy this should continue for 
so many years, it is very difficult to account for. 
When the evil is discovered, the management’ On the Manufacture of Straw and Grass Bon- 
should be varied. Seeds should not occur $0) nets.—No. 8, and last. f 

often, nor be left so long as usual, and tillage! The following notes onthe Manufactory of Leg- 
more freely exerted; this will accelerate the horn hats, are from the delightful letters of Cha- 
subsidence, and the mar! will be more beneficial teavieux, of Geneva, (letter 6th,) on the Agricul- 
in such a case below than on the surface. Thejture of Italy, written in the years 1812 and 13.4 
quantity to be spread on poor, loose, wet loams,!Speaking of the romantic Vale of Arno, he says, 
is much more considerable than on loose sands;| ** The road on each side was bordered with vil- 
and I have not known in this case, too great a'lage houses, not more than a hundred paces from 
dose given ; though I have spread as far as one|each other: they are built of brick, and in a just- 
hundred cubical yards per acre, and have known ness of proportion, and with an elegance of form 
much more. The marie in this case assimilates)unknown in our country. Before these houses we 





‘more easily. On loose peat bogs, and on moors, 


‘much less than when the intention is to consoli- 


the greater the quantity, the greater the im- 
provement. In all cases where the object is to 
give calcareous earth, the quantity necessary is 


date the texture of the soil. In East Norfolk, 

here the texture approaches to perfection, 
they lay on so little as ten or twelve to twenty 
t In Somersetshire, thirty loads an acre, 





saw groups of peasant females dressed in white 
linen, silk corsets, and straw hats ornamented 
with flowers, and placed on one side of the head. 
They are constantly employed in braiding fine 
straw plats the treasure of this valley, anc with 
ee the straw hats of Florence are manufac- 
tured. 





1 Zransiated by Dr. Rigby, London, 1819. 





This manufacture is become a source of pros- 
perity to the valley of Arno; it brings an annual 
return of three millions (of francs) which are di- 
vided among the females of the country, for the 
men have no concern in this branch of industry, 
Every young woman, for a few pence, purchases 
the straw she has occasion for ; she exerts her ta- 
lent to braid itas fine as possible, and sells for her 
own profit, the hats she has made ; the money 
which she thus earns, at length, forming her 
dower. 

The father of a family, however, claims of the 
females of his house some of the labour on his 
farm ; this is done by the women from the moun- 
tains, who are paid by the younger women in the 
plain, out of the on on the hats, for doing the 
work for them. hey earn from thirty to forty 
sous a day in plating straw, while they can hire a 
poor woman from the Appennines, for eight or 
ten; by which means they also preserve their 
hands from being hardened by rustic labour, which 
would lessen the flexibility of their fingers, so 
necessary in a work of such fine texture. : 

Such are the female peasants of the vale ot 
Arno, whose beauty and graces have been so 
much celebrated by travellers, whose language 
Alfieri went to study, and who seem born to em- 
bellish the arts, and serve them as models. They 
are the shepherdesses of Arcadia, but it is be- 
cause they are not peasants, resembling them only 
in their health and freedom of care, and knowing 
nothing of their pains, their scorching weather 
I have been assured that a 
croft of two acres, will sufifly straw sufficient for’ 
the whole manufacture of hats in Tuscany. It is 
the straw of beardless wheat, cut before it isquite 
ripe, and which the sterility of the soil renders 
white. The soil is chosen in the calcareous hills; 
itis never manured, and the seed is sown very 
thick. These houses being so near each other, it 
is evident the land annexed tothem must be small, 
and that property in these vallies must be very 
much divided ; the extent of these domains being 
from three to ter. acres.” p. 73, 74. 

It appears from these extracts that the girls of 
Tuscany, carry on the braiding of straw, at home, 
as those of New-England did when the business 
flourished—what a shame is it to deprive them of 
the means of gaining an honorable support, and of 
enriching the nation, by their labour! 


The following extract from a late English pa- 
per, shows what has been done in consequence of 
Cobdett’s publications on the Leghorn hat busi- 
ness. The people of the United States will be 
able to collect some useful hints from his remarks, 
although a few of them do not apply to our situa- 
tion ; but they could not well be omitted. 


and their fatigues. 


FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER, 


The farther I inquire and observe, the more 
complete is my conviction, that the Italians seldom 
or never make use of the straw of grass; and I 
am of opinion that we ourselves shall rival and beat 
these Italians with their own means; namely the 
straw of grain. I have now numerous specimens 
of Italian plat before me ; some very coarse, and 
some very fine, though by no means so fine as the 
plat of Miss Woodhouse, Very fine, however, 
and I am convinced that even this fine is made 
out of the straw of grain, though to obtain straw 
sufficiently fiae for the purpose, great pains must 
have been taken. 

The way to obtain the straw was to sow wheat 
or rye at the rate of about fifteen bushels to the 
acre. Miss Woodhouse chose to make use of grass 
in order to surpass the Italians in the fineness of 
her work, and she has surfiassed them; but the 
straw of grain would be gotten much easier than 
that of grass, for a prodigious quantity would 
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kind, and would be free from weeds, and from all 
sorts of rubbish. 

Probably enough straw to make five thousand 
bonnets might be grown upton an acre of land. \t 
should be cut just when the milk is coming into 
the grain of the head ears of the field. In most 
fields, and especially in the woodland countries, 
you will find places under big trees and along the 
furrows where the straw is very small, and where 
the ears are scarcely an inch long, and have no 
grain, or only a single grain, in each of them, and 
that an imperfect one. In the‘ Cottage Economy’ 
I mentioned the different sorts of wheat, and 
pointed out those which I thought best for this 
purpose ; but I am satisfied that any sort will do. 

The grass of various sorts may, nevertheless, 
be used; and I can see no reason why the great 
variety of sizes and of colours, afforded by the 
grass should not prove advantageous, rather than 
otherwise. Certain it is that we have all the ma- 
terials here ; and certain it isalso that J have, at 
this moment, filatters at work ufion English Rye 
straw who are producing work equal to any that 
Ican find that has come from Leghorn. This is 
coming to the point ; and the point will have been 
come to in a very short time; for it will not tuke 
more than a fortnight to turn this plat into bon 
nets. I prefer beginning upon the grain straw, 
because it isthe very same material that the Flo- 
rentines make use of. Several sorts of grass will 
make much finer and much more beautiful plat ; 
but it will not be the same as that which comes 
from Leghorn. It will be better, but not the same; 


. and therefore I begin with the straw of grain, and 


which does, indeed, make very beautiful plat. 

The eight pieces of plat sent me by W. B. from 
Norfolk, exhibit a most admirable specimen of 
attention, industry, and skill. Five are, I see, 
from the common Bennet grass; two from the 
crested dog’s tail, and one from the maiden’s hair 
grass. None of them are exquisitely fine; but 
number seven is most beautiful. I have compar- 
ed it with a pieceof Leghotn, which is nearly of 
the same fineness ; and in every respect the Nor- 
folk production is the best. These specimens 
contain six instances of joining or knitting togeth- 
er; and the doing of this has, it seems, been dis- 
covered by the lady who made the plat, Better 
judges than I am, pronounce this knitting to be 
perfectly well doge. It is with great difficulty 
that the eye can trace the joining ; and therefore, 
we need be in no apprehension as to an incapacity 
to perform this part of the work. 

A gentleman from Suffolk has sent me some spe- 
cimens of plat made by his daughter and his maid 
servant. These are very good, and his specimens 
of grass are very good aiso. The difficulty which 
he finds in getting the platters to work upon the 
new plat will, I imagine, very soon disappear.— 
People are always unwilling to consider that 
which they have been accustomed to do, as being 
of less value and less importance than that which 
they have not been accustomed to do. But a short 
time gets the better of this sort of feeling, and 
such will be the result inthe present instance,— 
T look upfon the discovery as of the greatest im- 
portance, as leading to the habit of domestic man- 
ufacture ; and by domestic, I mean in the family 
where the article is used. At present, the persons 
who plat straw live in particular districts, and fol- 
low the platting as a sort of trade. This, toa 
certain extent, and for exportation, perhaps may 
be desirable still; but what I want to see is this, 
the hats and bonnets made in people’s houses af- 
ter just the same manner that shirts, cravats, and 
such things are made. Before, when we had no 
idea that we had the material to make them of, 
or where to get straw to-split, it was necessary 
to go to the farmer and make a purchase ; when 





turally congregated together, and became the un- 
derworkers of the master manufacturers or dea- 
lers ; so that the thing had to pass three or four 
hands before it reached the wearer. Now let it 
be borne in mind, that all middlemen are mis- 
chievous, if they can possibly be done without.— 
The miserable creatures in Ireland, owe one half 
of their calamities to middle men. The middle 
men take away that which ought to remunerate 
productive labour. Suppose a gentleman with a 
large family, living in some village. His family 
expend ten pounds a year in straw hats and bon- 
nets. They get them from the neighbouring town. 
The bonnet man in this town has received them 
from a bigger bonnet man in London. He (for 
we will suppose them to be English produce) has 
had then built, after having bought the plat of a 
plat merchant, who has first bought it of the 
platters, in the platting district. Here, then, are 
three persons between the platter and the wearer. 
These three persons must each of them have a 
greater profit than the platter. Now, is not this 
a very absurd way of going on? You have the 
materials in every field ana every hedge. It costs 
little more trouble to get them than it does to 
pick a nosegay. You get enough in five minutes 
from the side of a footpath under any hedge in 
the kingdom. Is it not better then, to give a part 
of the ten pounds to the working people in your 
own neighborhood, to come and help you to build 
the hats and bonnets, than to divide the whole ten 
pounds amongst strangers, and giving about seven 
out of the ten to the middle men in the business. 

It is not to be expected that such a change will 
be accomplished all at once. ‘rifling as the dif- 
ficuities are, they must be overcome; and I will 
inow endeavour to remove some of them. The 

reat difference beqween a Leghorn. : and an 
English one consists of the different manner of 
putting the plat together. The Leghorn is what 
iscalled knitted together ; and this 1s a very nice 
business, and difficult to learn. Nevertheless, 
more than ten persons have sent me some speci- 
mens of their knitting, which I find to be perfect- 
ly well done. But it is to be observed, that, in 
order to render the knitting practicable, the plat- 
ting must be performed ina certain manner. The 
plat must consist of 13 straws, neither more nor 
less. The edges of the plat must be so construct- 
ed as for the eyes, or loops, or slips, as they are 
called, not to pull out when the needle passes 
along to knit the two pieces of plat together. In 
order to secure this point, care must be taken, 
when a fresh straw is put in, to give it so much of 
the fastening, before its turn comes to be on the 
edge, as to make it secure against the force of the 
needle. Whether this can be learned without 
seeing and examining a piece of plat properly 
made, I do not know; but learned it must be, for 
it is essential. 

This work of knitting has been considered asa 
sort of mystery, retained to themselves by the 
Jews and Jewesses of London, 

However, already has there been an inroad 
made upon the mystery. I understand that seve- 
ral Christian women have learnt this Jewish mys- 
tery. What will take place willbe this: Women 
will keep schools to teach this knitting, and girls 
will very soon be in the habit of learning it at the 
same time that they learn their letters and learn 
tosew. It is right that those who possess the ta 
lent should be paid for the communicating it to 
others ; and they will be paid for it, of course ; 
but it cannot long remain a thing not as common 
ly known and as easily performed, and more easi- 
ly too, than the making of a collar of ashirt. Be 
it always understood, that, as faras my wishes go, 
I would not give a farthing for the thing, unless it 
became as general as any of these domestic works 
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the habit of performing. It is to prevent the 
thing being confined to particular districts, that I 
am taking all these pains; I want to see it diffus- 
ed ; I want to see it in such a state, that any lady 
in the country shall think no more of sending to 
London for a bonnet than she would of sending to 
London for butter or milk. It isa thing perfectly 
matchless in its facilities. The materials are to 
be found as easily as the dirt we tread upon, It is 
not necessary to be possessed of a single farthing 
in order to acquire them, ina certain extent, at 
any rate. There is scarcely so great a brute in 
existence as to preven‘ a poor creature from cut- 
ting a bundle of grass in his hedge; and what 
hedge is there that does not afford such bundle? 
It is not the number of hats and bonnets that 
has been used, which we are to look upon as the 
number that will be used. Gentlemen who are 
ashamed to put the poor miserable things of com- 
mon straw upon their heads, will be delighted 
with a hat made of materials such as I find in the 
eight specimens sent up by W. B. frum Norfolk. 
His wife made the plat and knitted it. She had 
no teaching to do either; and what a beautiful hat 
might be made out of numbers five or seven of 
this plat. So that we are not to suppose that the 
number of hats and bonnets would not be increas- 
ed. Besides, as I have elsewhere observed, a 
great exportation woui certainly take place, and 
in this the whole country, particularly the land- 
holders, are deeply interested. ‘The exportation 
from Italy is very great. Many millions a year 
are brought to that country by the export of the 
several articles made of straw. We are told that 
the Italians work cheap: but I am quite satisfied, 
that in spite of their cheap working, we shall very 
soon work them out of this species of traffic. If 
Ilived in the platting districts, I would have per- 
sons brought thither to teach the voung girls how 
to knit the plat and how to make it in the proper 
manner. 
The manufacture that I endeavour to set on foot 
may be made extensive ; ic may be made a bless- 
ing to the labouring people in particular. It may 
be made to draw from the rich of this country, 
and from those of foreign nations too, the means 
of good living to those who are now miserably fed 
and miserably clad. If some Irish Lord were, 
instead of spending his time at a watering place, 
to set about the introducing this into Ireland, what 
good might he not do? The Italians cannot work 
cheaper than the Irish could. However, I ex- 
pect I must confess, much more to be done by the 
middle ranks of society than by any body else.— 
To them we must leave the undertaking. Z/ear, 
and indeed I know the fact, that the importers are 
now selling Leghorn bonnetsata loss. But what 
will the benefit be if we prevent the sending of 
half a million of money out of the country? To 
do it effectually, large tracts of grain must be 
sown in the fall, for the purpose of raising straw. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help thus early observing 
that, if I were a little farmer (no matter in what 
part of the kingdom,) I should be already fixing 
upon a piece of ground in which to sow some 
wheat or some rye. Fine employment for daugh- 
ters and boys to cut, to bleach, and pluck to pre- 
pare the straw.” 


—=— 0 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE HAUTBOY 
STRAWBERRY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
A few weeks past I sent you some observations 
and reflections on agricultural subjects, made dur- 
ing a short ride with an old friend from Elkton, 
to the picturesque shores of the Sassafras river in 
Czcil County. It was there, at Rose-hill, the 
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insignia of geod taste, such numerous sources o 
rational enjoyment, and abundant means of real 
comfort, that my early passion for country life, 
and its innocent pleasures, from which circum 

stances had so long withdrawn me, was at once 
renewed and invigorated. If you would realise 
the enviable lot of my old friend, you must figure 
to yourself agentleman onthe wrong side of sixty, 
who will not allow vou tocall him old, and whose 
active personal habits and sprightly conversation 
seem to forbid that you shoulc ; biessed witha 
classical education, and fondness for books, rich 
in revolutionary anecdotes, contemplating with 
conscious pride, in all our institutions, the fruits 
of the independence which he contributed to es 

tablish ; his venerable person overshadowed, pro- 
tected, and nourished by his own vine and his 
own fig tree, and his estate beautified by the clm, 
the sycamore, the walnut, the maple, &c. planted 
by his own hand, and destined to survive for ages 
to. come, as enduring monuments of his taste and 
providence ; and, when you have done this, you 
will be ready to make one of the party of friends 
which lam authorised by a carte blanche to take 
with me on my next visit to this patriot of ’76, 
who possesses that peculiarart which the French 
expressively call the “savoir vivre.” 

Amongst numerous proofs of skill and success in 
his Aorticudtural operations, I noticed, particular- 
ly, his flourishing beds of Hautboy Strawberries, 
which are gathered in their proper season, not 
by quarts, but bushels. Knowing how often the 
most zealous and careful attempts to cultivate 
this fine fruit have failed, I took the opportunity 
to obtain from him minute directions for its man- 
agement, which he has since reduced to writing 
with a distinctness which cannot fail to impart 
valuable instruction to your readers. You are 
aware that the scarlet and the Hautboy Straw- 
berry are natives of America, and were taken 
hence to England about two centuries ago. The 
varieties of this, like other fruits, have been so 
multiplied by cultivation, that it has become, even 
with the aid of the pencil and all its colours, al 
most impossible to represent them, The enligh- 
tened President of the Horticultural Society, T. 
A. Knight, Esq. has himself not less than four 
hundred varieties—but as there is no time to be 
lost I submit to your readers the following :— 


r 
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Directions for the culture of the Hautboy Straw- 
berry, as practised at Rose-hill, in Cecil Coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

“The plot of Hautboy Strawberries, to which 
you refer, is 87 by 40 feet, planted about the year 
1802, is in perfect vigoyr, although most probably 
not one of the eriginal plants remain. 

It is divided into 14 beds, the plants at 18 in- 
ches apart, the alleys three feet wide, though 
when the beds are dressed and in neat order, the 
alleys shew but 18 inches, 9 inches being taken 
from each side to dress the beds. I prefer a fiat 
and rich loam, whether red or yellow immaterial, 
so that it is rich, neither too retentive of water, 
ner too quickly becoming dry. When you com- 
mence making a plantation, the ground should be 
tirst neatly prepared in one level plot, have a line 
at least equal to the whole length of your plot, 
free from knots, (and sufficiently strong to bear 
a powerful pull,) a rod 12 feet long, accurately 
marked at every 18 inches, with a gruove in one 
end equal to the thickness of the line, and a num- 
ber of slim equal sized pointed sticks about 9 in 
ches long. ‘Thus prepared, stretch your line the 
whole length of your plot, at each side thereof, 
and placing your rod along your line, place a 
small stick at every three feet, and 18 inches, and 
18 inches alternately, anc at both ends, for the 


} whole number of beds which you design; and |pear dead, for very frequently upon a careful ex- 


iful estate of Gen. F. where I saw so many}having thus marked off each end of your beds, 





iproceed to the sides, and as before directed, first 
stretch your line, and place a stick at every 18 
inches, for the whole length of your beds on both 
sides. You will und+rstand that you have but 
three rows of plants in each bed, to the middle 
row of which you can reach from thealleys with- 
out treading on the bed, which never should be 
permitted, Your 12 foot stick is now to be con- 
verted into a marking stick, commencing at the 
sides or 18 inch sticks, begin at the top or first 
sticks of the opposite sides, by drawing very tight 
your line from stick to opposite stick, placing the 
grooved end of your marking stick upon the line, 
and run the same from end to end, pressing just 
hard enough to make a distinct mark on the 
ground; this being completed, you are now to 
stretch your line at the ends of the beds, and make 
a similar scribe throughout your whole plot if you 
are in readiness for planting, if not, it will be 
best for you to prepare small sticks of cedar or 
white pine, and place one at every intersection, 
which will save you the tronble of laying out your 
ground a second time, and will guide you in mak- 
ing good all missing sections. The leaves and 
roots of your plants neatly trimmed, let every out- 
side row of each bed be planted with female 
plants, and for the middle row ef each bed, you 
begin by planting two females, then a male, and 
so alternately the whole length of the bed. It 
will be most prudent and save you much trouble, 
if you place a small stick of some durable wood 
at every male plant, that in case of failure you 
may know where to place your male plants. April 
and September are the best months for making 
new beds; with shade and water you may, and 
should, replant at any time from April toQctober, 
We will suppose that you have sutceeded in 
your planting ; that your vines are flourishing ; 
that you have been attentive to take off, from 
time to time, all the runners, without fiulling up 
the parent plant; and that frost is approaching, 
against which itis necessary to secure your plants: 
If your vines are strong and luxuriant, begin by 
cutting off all the leaves, even to the crown, with 
a sharp large knife, which is done by gathering 
all the leaves of each plant into you hand, and with 
one stroke cutting under your hand. This done, 
carefully clean your beds from all grass and weeds, 
and dig them two or three inches deep with a 
spade or hoe, then stretch your line along your 
beds lengthwise the alleys, 9 inches from the 
plants, and having marked your line with the 
spade, your alleys are reduced to 18 inches, these 
dig up, and a portion of the earth therefrom must 
be alternately thrown to each side of the digger 
ufion the beds, so that they are moderately rais- 
ec above the alleys, and the alleys proportionably 
depressed; thus you not only give nourishment 
to the plants, but you prevent their being injured; 
by water lying on them; the edges of your beds 
shoule be neatly patted with the spade, and the 
alleys made even and smooth with the rake. As 
soon as your beds are somewhat settled, and when 
severe frost is about to set in, carefully cover them 
with halt rotten manure, which is free from grass 
seed ; be not sparing of this article, which should 
be at least two inches thick, equally and neatly 
distributed, and placed, by hand, immediately 
round the plants. As soon in the spring as there 
is evidence of your plants growing, carefully rake 
off into the alleys all the manure which you 
spread the preceding autumn, and having taken 
it from the plot, dress up your beds as before di 
rected, by a light digging and throwing up some 
fresh earth from the alleys; during this opera- 
tion carefully examine for missing plants, and re- 
‘place where they are wanting, but be not too has- 
jty in removing those which at first sight may ap- 
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amination, you will find a growing bud under the 
‘arth, At the same time that you begin this 
dressing of the beds, carefully spread on some va- 
cant place which is free from grass, a large por. 
tion of clean straw, in order that the grains and 
seeds therein may all be sprouted, otherwise 
when this straw is spread on the beds, thesc 
grains and seeds will grow and prove equally, if 
not more traublesome than weeds—this straw 
should, apon the first appearance of bloom, (and 
not later) be neatly and equally spread over eve- 
ry part of your beds and alleys, to a depth suffi- 
cient to perfectly cover the earth, and it answers 
a three-fold purpose; it checks the growth» ot 
grass and weeds, it keeps the ground cool and 
moist, and your fruit perfectly clean. Trod straw 
is infinitely better than threshed, because it can 
be spread with greater accuracy and removed 
with more ease. 

After this your vines should not be disturbed 
until they are done fruiting, but as soon as tae 
fruit is gone, be attentive to pull off runners and 
pull up all weeds, suffering the straw to remain 

ntil about the last of July, or the first of August, 
when it should be carefully taken off, all runsers 
and weeds removed, the beds and alleys neatly 
dressed up, and missing plants replaced. Thus 
managed, you have a rightto expect an abundant 
crop of fruit from your vines, provided you strict- 
ly enjoin that mo ferson, except your gardener, 
pulls the fruit or goes upon the beds, and he 
should be attentive to keep down the runners and 
weeds betore the bloom commences, and be made 
responsible for the fruit. In the extreme corners 
of my garden, I have one small patch of males 
and another of females, and the sticks fixed to the 
male plants show me which are wanted, and this 
is much surer and easier than renewing from the 
fruit beds, 

The Hautboy isthe only strawberry I ever met 
with which has male and female plants, all others 
that I have seen are hermaphrodites. I will take 
opportunity to send your friend a box of plants, if 
you will inform me who will receive them in 
Philadelphia. And now, Sir, I am to apolo 
gize for my minute and tedious description. Al- 
though I might have said plant in good ground ; 
keep all clean by good cultivation ; straw in time 
for fear of injuring the bloom ; plant one male and 
eight females, and your plants 18 inches apart, 
(and in this consists all the secret.) Yet, in com- 
pliance with your wishes, I have extended my in- 
structions to every minutiz of management.” 

2ist July, 1824. 


As birds of my feather appear only at certain 
seasons, and as the period for hybernation ap- 
proaches, unless by transmigration, my soul should 
auimate the frame of some other bird, it may be 
a jong time before you hear again the wailing 


notes of the 
WHIP-POOK-WILL. 
EE: ) Ee 
FROM THE VERMONT REPUBLICAN. 


CUTTING GRAIN, 

Grain should be cut earlier than is ordinarily 
the practice, and before the field is fully whiten- 
ed. Almost every farmer has his peculiar rule, 
or modus ofierandi, by which heis governed. My 
rule is to cut my grain, when I can easily crush 
the kernel with my thumb and finger. I find by 
experience, that there are many peculiar advan- 
tages attending this practice of early cutting. In 
the first place, you get as much, or more grain, 
notwithstrading the shrinking of the kernel. But 
when made into bread, its superiority is strikingly 
apparent. Your loaf will increase in size and 
beauty, and its flavour will be manifestly superigr. 
The superiority of the straw is another important 
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consideration, in favour of this early cutting ; for 
cattle or horses it is vastly superior, and even for 
purposes of manure it is far preferable. When 
grain stands late in the field, many of the stalks 
are crippled down, much is destroyed by vermin 
and birds, and immense quantities wasted in gath- 
ering it by its scattering from the heads and 
sheaves. After cutting your grain at the period 
I propose, expose it a short time to the sun, then 
bind in small sheaves, and put it very nicely into 
the shock. After this you need not be in haste 
to get it into the barn; should it stand out 20 or 
30 days it will not be amiss. 

SICKLE. 


<a 8 oe 
FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. 


BASY METHOD FOR KILLING BED BUGS. 


Sir,—I read in your paper of July 10, a piece 
from the American Farmer, stating that ‘‘a strong 
decoction of red pepper, would speedily kill or 
expel bed bugs.” I tried the same twenty years 
since; it would kill them, but new swarms would! 
soon appear; I afterwards tried corosive subli-| 
mate, essence of tobacco, lamp oil, yellow snuff, 
spirits of turpentine, linseed oil, salt, brine, &c. 
&c. with no better success. In 1815, 1 used the 
following composition, and have since used it once 
in two or three years, and have not seen a bug in 
my bed since I first used it. 

For two bedsteads, take six cents worth ot 
quicksilver, (crude mercurv) and the white of) 
one hen’s egg, beat them thirty minutes with a| 
feather, and apply the mixture with the feather 
to all the joints, &c. of the bedstead. 

DORCAS. 


——a> ) 


Power of the Arctic Dogs.—Captain Parry has 
given an interesting account of the power of these 
animals, and of their great use in dragging an- 
chors, cables, boats, and stores of all kinds, from 
the Heclato the Fury, which they performed with 
astonishing ease and expedition. ‘It was a curi- 
ous sight,” says Captain Parry, “to watch these 
useful animals walking off with a bower anchor, 
a boat er a top mast, without any difficulty ; and 
it may give some idea of what they are able to 
perform to state, that nine dogs of Capt. Lyon’s, 
dragged 1611 pounds a distance of 1750 yards in 
nine minutes; and that they worked in a similar 
way between the ships for seven-or eight hours a 

. day. The road was, however, verv good at this 
time, and the dogs the best that could be procur- 
ed,” 

——* 0 

Turnpike Roads.—I\t appears by a statement, 
that there are 18,329 miles of Turnpike Roads in 
England ; 2591 do in Wales; and 3611 in Scotiand: 

The annual income on the average 
of the years 1816, 1819, and 1820, was, England 
970,618£.—Wales, 37,672£.—Scotland 129,6352£. 
Total 1,137,925£. But this income, besides the 
necessary expense of continuing repairs, was bur- 
thened in the year 1821 with the following cebt: 
kngland 3,874,255£. Wales 201,962£. Scotland 
1,124,275£ ‘Total, 5,200,490. In Norfolk, the 
number of miles was 271, the income per mile 
38£. ; the expenditure per do. 26£.; excess of in 

come 12f£ In Suffolk, the number of miles 279; 

income per mile 54£.; expenditure per do. 31£ ; 
excess of income 3£. 


EE) eee 
The Wines of France-—The Paris Etoile con 


tains some curious details from the report of the 
Duke de Dondeauville to the Peers on the wine 


about a sixth part 1s turned into brandy. Of all 
the departments, the Gironde has the largest pro- 


part of the subject in the Etoile are inconsistent, 


that one of the greatest obstacles to the present 
exportation is the prohibitive system, adopted at 
first by a neighbouring power (England,) and in 
succession by all States. ‘‘ Let us hope,” added 
he, ‘that the different powers of Europe, who 
by an agreement so happy and so novel, have so 
strongly and so generally combined to defend ci- 


duce, about 2,565,476 hectolitres, worth about two/the capital, &c. of the United States. 
millions sterling. The exportation is much grea-/alone has a capital which, if distributed for the 
ter than it was in 1818, but still less than it was}purposes of domestic economy and improvement, 
from 1786 to 1790; but the details given on thisjin a class which would resemble the class of coun- 


yearly produce of wine in France is from six tojtion of capital and population in the great cities; 
eight hundred millions of francs (from twenty-/and which, pie 

four to thirty-two millions sterling ;) in quantity,/and population of the country, than is to be found 
on the average, 34,800,000 hectolitres, of which] 


end, is greater for the capital 


in any other nation, save G, Britain. Hence I hope 
that some of your friends in the northen cities, 
will give us a comparative statistical account otf 
New-York 


try gentlemen in Great Britain, must achieve 


and evidently incorrect. Che noble reporter says} wonders, Look at the tobacco trade—more grown 


and dess obtained for it ;—at the cotton trade ditto, 
ditto. In short, the people of the United States 
render themselves, by their pursuit of imaginer:, 
wealth, nothing but “‘hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water” to the nations of Europe. Woulv: 
” God that the admirable address of a Mr. 
o 








’ 


»in Massachusetts, which you published 





lripe ; and enclosed are a few sced, with a sample)... 


vilization against the subversive principles which/in your paper in the course of last spring, was 

for fifty years have threatened it with ruin, will) more read and better unierstood! I say imayina- 

also unite to make it enjoy all the advantages:ry wealth ; for compared with that produced by 

which can result from this magnanimous concert, |agriculture, it is so. A hardy race of Yeomanry 

destined to secure the repose of the world and the improves the soil, adds gradually, but permanent- 

happiness of society.” ly, to the wealth of the country, and furnishes a 

; shale and healthy (in body and mind ) population. 

——— ‘The catalogues of the bankruptcies in the com- 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, |Mercial cities, for te past 20 years, will speak 
| volumes on this subject. VIATER. 


FROM THE VIRGINIA HERALD, 


As Economy is the order of the day, permit me 
rough the medium of your paper to communi- 
te to our ladies, a receipt for preparing Molasses 
\for preserving fruits, &c, which renders it much 
better suited for that purpose, than a syrup pre- 
pared from the best loaf sugar, as it is not so lia- 
ble to candy, nor (if well prepared,) to ferment— 
Take 8 lbs. Molasses, bright New-Orleans, or 
Sugar House, 
8 lbs. pure Water, 
1 lb. coarsely powdered Charcoal— 
Boil for 20 minutes, then strain through fine 
. flannel, double—put it again in the kettle with 
It ripens remarkably regularly, although the|tj¢ white of an egg, and boil gently, till it forms 
grapes set very close on the bunch—not a single}, syrup of proper consistence, and strain again. 
instance of any rot, although the season has been: , 


pe dang 1 St engl it ype {I should not trouble you with the above, but I am 
eeaeneny wets Other Kiads of grape rotte \."Y | satistied, that those who may make the experi- 
much. 2 


iment, will be so well pleased with it, as to recom- 


VALUABLE NATIVE GRAPE. 
Franklin, \ Tenn.) Aug. 6, 1824. 
Dear Sir:—The grapes onthe vine, of which} 
I gave you an account some time since, isnow fully'th 


of the skin of the grapes;* for an American 
grape, or any other country, it has certainly a 
very fine skin. The grape is of great fragrance: 
and very sweet: it blossomed the 17th May, and 
was so far ripened the 17th July as to assume a 
red appearance. If age makes any improvement 
in the quality of the fruit, 1 do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it a fine grape, 
Respectfully, yours, k 
J. FIELD. 





* The skin is uncommonly thin, but the seeds 
appear to be large; they have been sent to the| 
Horticultural Society of New-York ‘lhe Editor 
would be much indebted to any correspondent for 
accounts of any attempts to cultivate the vine, 
whether native or imported kinds; and of any 
considerable essays at wine making from the 
grape, or any other fruit, which have not been 
hitherto noticed in the Farmer.—Ep. Am. Far. 

ap 0 aa 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


CURIOSITIES—In Commerce and Political 
Economy. 

Mr. SKINNER :—Within a few days I was forci- 
bly struck by three singular circumstances: First, 
an announcement of an expectation of there being 
such a demand for flour in Spain, asto occasion an 
advance in price in the United States.: Second, a 
statement that Dantzic flour had been shipped at 
20s, 6d. per barrel. Third, that 1000°barrels of 
American flour had been sold in England for 21s 
sterling the barrel. It proves the wretched spirit 
of traffic, and how desirable it is taat it should be 
checked. Here are three circumstances, each 
combining with the other to prove the folly of 
depending so much on foreign commerce; pro- 


mend it to their acquaintances generally, 
Yours, &c, 
> ) ae — 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal.—Two gen- 
tlemen of Our acquaintance have just returned 
from a*visit to this canal, and we are sure that it 
will gratify ourreaders to know with what success 
a work advances, which is of such importance to 
the future interests of Philadelphia. The exca- 
vation at the summit, or deep cut, the most diffi- 
cult part of the line, has been conducted with a 
diligence and skill that are highly honourable to 
the contractors :—the foundation of the tide lock 
on the Delaware wasattended with more than or- 
dinary difficulty, owing to the extreme softness of 
the soil, and the violence of the tide and storms 
from the openbay. This, however, has been sur- 
mounted, and the greater part of the foundation 
is laid. In general the persons employed on the 
work are in every respect competent and worthy: 
the engineer, Mr. Wright, is adding, if possible, 
every day to the distinguished reputation he ob- 
rained'in New-York: the contractors at work on 
the line are, with few exceptions, executing their 
contracts with industry and skill. Our informants 
understood that a company who had aot done sq, 
were to be promptly dismissed, and we perceive 
by an adv-riisement that this has already been 








trade of France. Jt appears that the value of the 


ceeding, I presume, fromthe excessive accumula- 


done.—WVat. Guz. 
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AMERICAN FARMER, 


[September 10, 1824, 





~ Bditorial Correspondence. 


Extract of a letter dated Braddock’s- Fields, near 
Pittsburg, 2th August. 

“JT have raised, during the present season, a 
considerable quantity of the Hyson Tea Plant, 
which now looks well and is nearly ready for 
stripping. If (after curing) I find the tea of a good, 
or even a tolerable quality, I intend to send you 
a sample, 

Respectfully yours, 





GEO. WALLACE.” 


Extract of a letter dated Mallories, ( Georgia.) 
22d August. 


“In this part of the country rains have been 
withheld. Heat has been showered down on us 
m profusion. Rather more health prevails than 
usual at this season. Crops worse than usual.— 
Great political excitement. Our depression next 
year must be extreme, if we loose our candidate 
and have nothing to eat inthe bargain.” 





HENS WABUNEB, 





BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1824, 





GATTLE LIABLE TO DISEASES OF CLIMATE. 


i?” A gentlemen writing to the Editor, under} 





On several accounts it is important that the 


meeting be full, in number, and punctual as to: 


time. 

The premiums have been contracted for agree- 
ably to the understanding hitherto had on that 
subject, and it is expected that all ptrsons hold- 
ing subscription papers, will, at the next meeting, 
be prepared to pay over to the Treasurer, the 
amount subscribed ; advances having been made 
in that expectation, and the meeting has been 
postponed a week to give time for its fulfilment. 

Itisearnestly hoped that every Trustee who 
takes an interest in the success of the Society, 
will be present on this occasion, prepared to sug 
gest such measures as he may believe necessary 
to ensure the satisfaction and gratification of the 
publick at the next Cattle Show in October, 


— 0 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—careful- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 
Flour, Howard St., $5 37, wagon price—Do., 


Susquehannah, $5, cargo price—Do, Wharf $4 75 
Wheat, white, 90a 100—Do. Red, 85 a 90—Corn, 


white, 33—do. yellow, —; Do. Rye, brl. $242 75{and not charge for the use of the Bull. 


| Trustees hope by this means, many more fine 


Corn Meal, bri. $2—Rye, “wl bus. 374 cts.—Oats, 
19 cts. cargo price—B. E. Peas, 50—White Beans, 
100—Whiskey, 27 cts——Apple Brandy, 35 cts— 
Peach do, $1.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 a $2 25— 


where necessary to illustrate it. Where the in- 
vention is a composition of matter, specimens of 
the ingredients and of the compositiun of matter 
sufficient in quantity for the purpose of experi- 
ment, and to preserve inthe Cabinet of the Socie- 
ty will be expected. 
Committee: 
JAMES MEASE, ROBERTS VAUX, 
REUBEN HAINES, | WM. H. KEATING, 








ROBERT HARE, | ADAM ECKFELDT: 





Amported Buall—Sir Isaac. 

This very fine young animal, just arrived from 
England, is of the true Herefordshire breed, hav- 
ing been presented to the ‘* Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for promoting Agriculture,” by Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin, together with a superb COW of the 
same breed. They have been placed by the Trus- 
tees on the Farm of John Prince, Esq. at Jamaica 
Plain, in Roxbury for one year. cle will be per- 
mitted this autumn to go to but few cows at t/irce 
dollars each, which must be paid in advance. 

As many persons, however, who have fine ‘cows, 





do not wish to raise calves, Mr. P. will agree to 
take them at six weeks old, at their real value, 
The 


animals will be raised for public benefit. His co- 


jlour is a beautiful dark red. 


The Pedigree which is furnished by one of the 


date of August 25, from Washington, North Caro-|No. 2, $1 874—-Do. Old, No. 1, $150—Ditto/first breeders of this stock in England says, * He 
lina, repeats a fact which has been often sugges- ditto No. 2, $1 25—Shad, trimmed, $6 75—Do.) was got by Waxey—Waxey was by Trojan, which 
ted in the course of our Editorial correspondence, | Untiimmed, $5 75—Ginseng, out of season—Lin-' was challenged against any budl in England tor 


to wit: The liability of catt/e, as well as of the!seed Oil, 65 cents—Clover Seed, out of season!100 guineas. 


Waxey’s Dam was Brunette out of 


human race to the diseases of climate. “In this'_-Fjax Seed, rough, 75 cents per bushel—Timo-'Margaret. This bull’s dam is Young Charmer, 
climate, says.he, it is very difficult to preserve the thy, Do. out of season—Hay, per ton, $10—F lax, own sister to the brown ox that wou the premium 
lives of horned cattle drought from the North-~'10 cts.—Candles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 cts—— at Bath, last Christmas, and afterwards was ex- 
At least three out of four die in June or July after pork, Mess, $16 00—Ditto Prime, $12—Butter, hibited at Bristol for Show, and considered the 


they arrive here ; and if they arrive inthe spring, 7 cts, to 14 cts.—Lard, 10 cts.—Bacon, 6 a 7 cts, fattest ox in the kingdom. 


Young Charmer was 


summer, or early in the fall, they die immediate- Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts—Feathers, out of Old Charmer, killed at Hereford for the 
ly. Inever knew,one to escape disease entirely 35 cts—New Wool, 30 to 35 cts——Merino full Christmas Show of fat Beef and was superior to 
during the first summer; if they survive the first plooded 35 to 40 cts.—} do. 30 to 35 cts—4 do..any there.” This pedigree might be extended 
season they do well. I think young cattle are 25 to 28 cts.—Comimon, 20 to 25 cts.—25 per/further back, but it is considered unnecessary to 


more apt to withstand the effects of the change cent. more when well washed on the sheep and! 
of climate than old ones.”’ He advises them to, 


be sent tou the South not soonerthan 15th Novem-) 


ber, nor laterthan Ist of February. 


jo” We should be much ovligedto any medical | 
gentleman in the South, who would favour us = 


with his observations on the subject of the above 
extract. 


i> The writer of “ OsseRvATIONS OF A COR-| 


tree from tags. 

Tosacco.—Four hhds, fine yellow, made by Mr. 
Allen Dorsey, of Anne Arundle County, sold for 
$57.—Common Tobacco same as last report. 








Philadelphia Society 
FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE. 
Joun Scott, Chemist, late of Edinburgh, by 


RESPONDENT ON A VISIT TO SARATOGA,” gives his wi//, made in the year 1816, bequeathed the 
us leave to postpone his communications at any sum of $4000, in the funded three per cent Stock 
time to suit our convenience and the taste of our; of the U.S. tothe Corporation of the city of Phil- 
readers. We have two of his letters on file,/adelphia, to the intent “that the interest and di- 





which will appear without unnecessary delay ; in | vidends, to become receivable thereon, should be 


the mean time we apprehend we do him no injus- 
tice, as we strongly suspect that Whip-poor- will, 
whose notes run through a page of this number, 
and our travelling correspondent to be one and the 
same personage. 

The latter intimates that instead of the extracts 
promised in relation to the New-York Canals, he 
may take an original view of their direction, ex- 
tent, cost, revenue, and bearing on the interests of 
that State, and the power and character of the 
nation. And we presume he will find no difficul- 
ty in showing, that every “man, woman, and 
child” in this country, have been more or less 
benefitted by the wisdom that suggested and made 
appear the practicability of these great works, 


IMPORTANT MEETING 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The next meeting will take place at the town 
residence of James Cox, Esq., Treasurer of said 
Society, on Wednesday, the 15th of September. 


laid out in Premiums to be distributed among in- 
genious men and women, who make useful inven- 
tions, but no such premium to exceed $20: and 
that therewith shall be given a Copper Medal 
with this inscription—“ To THE MOST DESERV- 
inGc.”—The Select and Common Councils of the 
city of Philadelphia, have entrusted “the Phila- 
delphia Society for promoting Agriculture,” with 
the distribution of the aforesaid premiums and 
medals, and a Committee of that Society have 
been appointed to attend thereto. The subscrib- 
ers named as that committee, give notice that 
they will receive application for the same. 

Certificates of the originality and utility of 
the inventions must accompany the applications, 
which may be directed “to the Committee of the 
Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, 
on Scott’s legacy,” and forwarded free of ex- 
pense, through the post office. 

A description of the inventions, must be given 





in clear language, and correctly written, accom- 
panied by drawings in perspective and detail, 


persons who will view the animal. 
Roxbury, July 12, 1824, 


Duke o’ Limbs. 


A fine young BULL, two years old last Februa- 
ry, is offered forsale. His sire is the celebrated 
Teeswater bull Bergami. His dam, a beautiful 
heifer, is by a Teeswater bull, out of a fine cow 
of the Lancashire broad horn bread. His graad 
dam and dam took the first premium at the Cattle 
Show, in 1820, at New-York, as the property of 
Mr. Warren De Lancy, they being adjudged the 
best milch cow and calf, amongst a great number 
on the ground. 

The Duke is of a deep red colour, with a few 
white spots about his eyes ; he is darge, remarka- 
bly handsome and docile. Lowest cash price, 2! 
the farm of the proprietor, near Rockville, Ma 
ryland, 150 dollars. If delivered in Baltimore or 
Washington, ten dollars additional will be expect: 
ed. It is confidently believed by the proprietor, 
that, considering his blood, size, fine points, good 
teinper, and youth, few more desirable animals, 0 
his race, are to be found in the United States at 
any price. Apply tothe Editor of the Farmer. 
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aE EERE! 

OBSERVATIONS or a CORRESPONDENT, 
ON A VISIT TO SARATOGA—Earl Stimson—his 
Premium Farm—iis management and produce. 
No. V. 8th August, 1824, 
Amongst the great variety of visiters who have 

recourse to this place, some for health and some 

for pleasure ; young men in search of wives, and 
wives to shew off their daughters ; not the least 
numerous or valuable class consists of sedaté and 
intelligent Farmers ; chiefly those who migrate 
hither annually to escape the diseases of the 
Southern climate, These soon get tired of the 
continual round of lighter amusements, provided 
for the entertainment of the young and the gay, 
and readily embrace every proposal to reconnoitre 
the adjacent country. Hence we found yester- 
day, no difficulty in making up a party of a dozen 
farmers from Georgia, South-Carolina, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, &c. to beat up the quarters 
of Earl Stimson, Esq. residing fifteen miles from 
here, in the town of Galway; well known for 
having taken in 1819 the premium offered by the 

Agricultural Society for the best cultivated farm 

in the county—an honour dearer to the heart of 

benevolence than all the blood stained trophies 
that ever shadowed the brows of Alexander or 

Ceasar. 

We were received very politely by Mr. Stim- 
son ; to whom it was obvious such visits were by no 
means uncommon. He seemed at once to under- 
stand our object ; and having first tendered us re- 
freshments, promptly offered to conduct us over 
the farm—so away we followed close at his elbow. 
It was a miniature picture of Mr. Coke, and his 
500 followers over the fields of Holkham, except 
that we went on foot, and Mr. Stimson himself 
was not mounted on an old white charger, with 
sagacity to conduct his master’s guests through 
the most fertile portions of the fields, as was, I 
suppose, jocularly said of the great Norfolk far- 
mer by one of his friends. 

We examined as minutely as the time would 
permit, his various crops; the implements and 
processes by which they were made; and every 
where we saw exemplified the great desideratum 
of judicious farming, to wit: Labour judiciously 
applied as to time, and manner, on fields in good 
condition, yielding heavy crops. 

You may feel assured that witha dozen close at 
his heels, some connoisseurs, and some amateurs, 
our host was well employed to answer all the in- 
terrogatories we put to him—no student, on trial 
for his degrees, ever encountered more critical 
examination, and few are ever so well prepared 
to pass the ordeal ; and here let me premise, that 
Mr, Stimson is a plain matter of fact man, who 
proceeds on the solid foundation of experience, 
with habits of close and accurate observation ; 
wedded to no theories which practice does not 
sanction, and always ready to be guided by re- 
sults, even though he can not trace them to their 
causes. Hence when he announced to us in the 
outset, that his plough never sunk beyond the 
depth of three inches, was always drawn by one 
horse, and that his manure was always given to 
his small grain crops, and spread upon the sur- 
face, to be turned in only with a light harrow— 
we, farmers by the new lights, were all astonish- 
ed, and with one voice demanded his justification 
for this heretical departure, from the newly es- 
tablished canons of the church-agricultural! He 
replied, gentlemen, I pretend not to be deeply 
versed in the ra/iona/e, of farming; my business 
is with its results, I can only tell you, that in till- 
ing my land, at best a laborious business, my sole 
object is clear profit—I have tried all the systems 
I have heard of, and can only say, that the one | 
follow is the one which most improves my land, 
and yields me the greatest nett income from !a 


-bour and capital! This wasa kind of argumentum 


Von, 6.—25, 











ad argentum, that none of us could parry—it en- 
tered at the pocket nerve, and like friend Griscom’s 
galvanic battery, reanimated and put in motion a 
system of farming, which it was supposed had 
been as an old criminal, tried, condemned, and 
executed, beyond the power of resuscitation. 

His whole farm, as I understood, now consists 
of 250 acres of arable land; whereof a considera- 
ble portion, of course, is in pasture, and 100 acres 
of wood. He was reaping his principal crops 
when we were there, and judging from appear- 
ances, compared with past years, he calculates on 
gathering 150 tons of hay, 2,C00 bushels of pota- 
toes, 5,090 bushels of grain of all sorts, and 10,000 
weight of pork, 

As late as the year 1812, the average crops of 
this farm were: 


Of Indian Corn, 30 bushels per acre 


Wheat, 15 do. do. 
Barley, 20 do. do. 
Oats, 30 do. do. 
Hay, 14 tons per acre. 


The following account of his management, the 
progress of improvement, and increase of crops 
from that time to the year 1821 inclusive, is con- 
fined to one of his lots of eight acres, and may be 
received as a fair specimen of the whole farm.— 
It was furnished to my hand by Dr. STEELE, a 
gentleman of excellent judgment, and various, 
and valuable acquirements, whose society and 
skill contribute most essentially to the pleasure 
and the safety of visiters at this place :— 

A. D. 1812. 
Early in September, the sod was 

turned over with the plough, to 

the depth of about three inches, 

and then well rolled, at the ex- 

pense of $2,25 per acre, which, 

for 8 acres,is — $18 00 
Barn yard manure, 5 loads, and 

leached ashes, 3 loads, worth 

75 cents per load, $6 per acre, 

amounts to 
This was spread equally over the 

surface, immediately after roll- 
ing, and then lightly ploughed 
with a one horse plough, so as 
not to disturb the sod, but just 
to scratch the surface. Ex- 

pense $1 per acre, 6 

1813. 
Ploughed again light. Expense 

$1 per acre, 8 
Sowed with barley, 24 bushels 

per acre, worth 75 cents per 

bushel. Seed cost 
Harrowed with a light harrow. 

Expense 374 cents per acre, 
Reaping, cartage, threshing, &c. 

Expense $6 624 per acre, 


48 


558 





Total expense of the crop, $153 
Produce, 50 bushels to the acre, 
400 bushels, worth 75 cents per 
bushel, amount 300 
Nett profit of the crop, 
In the fall, ploughed up the stub- 
ble, three inches deep, and roll- 
ed at the expense of $1 75 per 
acre, 


$147 


14 
1814. 


Harrowed and ridged, cost $1 50 
per acre, 

Planted with Indian corn, 2 feet 
7 inches apart, cost $2 per acre, 
including seed, 

Ploughing both ways one furrow 
in a row, without disturbing the 


12 


16 
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sod, and hoeing, cost $2 per 
acre, 16 
Plaster, $1 per acre, & 
Ploughing, hoeing 2d time and 
suckering, $2 per acre, 
Harvesting, threshing, putting up 
the crop, &c. $4 per acre, 


16 


32 
Total expense of the wholecrop $114 
Crop, 80 bushels per acre, 640 
bushels, worth 75 cts, per bush- 
el, 480 
Nett profit of crop, 

1815 


Split the hills and harrowed— 
cost $0 50 per acre, 
Cross-ploughed and harrowed, $1 
per acre, 
Sowed 14 bushels wheat, worth 
$1 per bushe!, 1 
Sowed at the same time, 5lbs. red 
clover seed, and 2 quarts timo- 
thy per acre—cost $1, 
Labour of sowing, harrowing in 
seed, &c. $1 per acre, 
Harvesting, carting, thrashing, 
&c. $4 per acre, 


fs] © — 


© 


32 





Total expense of crop, 72 

Crop, 24 bushels per acre—192 

bushels—worth $1,25 per bush- 

el, 240 
Nett profit of crop, 

1816, 
Mowing, curing, cartage, &c. of 
grass—worth $7 per acre, 56 


Total expense of crop, 56 
Crop 3 tons per acre—24 tons— 
worth $7 per ton, 168 
Fall feed—worth $2 per acre, 16 

- 184 
Nett profit, 

1817. 

Expense of mowing, curing, &c. 
this year, $4 per acre, 32 





Total expense of crop, 32 
Crop, 24 tons per acre—20 tons— 
worth $7 per ton, 


Fall feed, $1 50 peracre, 


140 

12 

152 
Nett profit, 


1818. 
Pasture, without any expense— 
produce equal to 2} tons per 
acre—20 tons—worth 2 50 per 
ton, 
Nett profit, 
\Inthe fall turned over the sod and 
rolled—expense, 2,25 per acre, 
Barn-yard manure, six loads per 
acre, $3, ° 24 
Spread over and ploughed in as 
before, without disturbing the 


sod, $1 per acre, 8 
1819. 
Ploughed with a light plough on 
top of the sod, $1 per acre, 8 


Sowed with 24 bushels barley, 
worth 624 cents per bushel, 
Sowing and harrowing in seeds, 

50 cents, 4 
Harvesting, thrashing, &c. 6 624 
per acre, 53 
Total expense of crop, 
Crop, 56 bushels to the acre— 
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448 bushels—worth fifty cents 
per bushel, 224 
Nett profit, 

In fall ploughed three inches and 
rolled as before, with same ex- 
pense, 18 

1820. 

Planted with Indian corn, with 
the same expense, and in the 
same way, 100 


Total expense, 118 

Crop, 90 bushels to the acre—720 
bushels—worth 44 cents per 
bushel, 316 80 


Nett profit, 198 80 


1821. 
Hills split and harrowed down, 
Sowed with barley, 
Expense of sowing, 
Grass seed, 
Sppenee of harvesting, thrashing, 
Be 


1 
1 


2 
0 
3 
8 


~ 


Total.expense of crop, 86 
Crop, 60 bushels per acre—480 
bushels—worth fifty cents per 
bushel, 240 
Nett profit, 154 
Total amount of profit for eight 
culture, 
Deduct the amount of interest on 
8 acres, worth $100 per acre, 
for 8 years, which is 


years 
$1478 30 


448 


Which leaves a clear profit for 8 years 
culture, of $1030 30 
During the past summer, 1821, this enterprising 
farmer has had the following produce from the 
culture of 80 acres, which had been previously 
tilled upon the foregoing plan, viz :— 


3 acres of oats, 60 bushels per acre, 189 
8 do. Indiancorn, 112 do. 896 
10 do. do. 90 do. 900 
4 do. spring wheat, 34 do. 136 
6 do. barley, 60 do. 360 


31 acres produced total amount of bushels, 2472 
1 acre of flax, 600lbs. per acre. 


8 acres clover and timothy, 44 tons per acre, 36 
8 do. co. 4 do. 32 
4 do. do. do. 12 
4 do. do. do. 14 
3 do. do. do. 
10 ~=do. pasture, do. 
10 do. do. do. 
47 acres produced total namber of tons, 153 


1 acre kitchen garden, which produced a great 
variety of vegetables, and 400 chickens. 

The reader will naturally wish to know the na- 
ture of the soil which, with shallow plowing and 
light manuring, yields such heavy crops—an analy- 
sis of its general character gives the following re- 
sults :— 

Water, 

Animal and vegetable matter, 
Clay, 

Siliceous sand, 

Carbonate of lime, 

Soluble salts, 

Oxide of iron, 


8 
34 
3 
3 


2 20 


9.5 
12.5 
17.5 
54 

3 

1 

1 
98.5 

Loss, 1.5 
Permit me now to close this long letter by a 


30 i 


Mf. Stimson’s farm leaves nonecessity for further 
observation on that head; what is chiefly wor- 
thy of notice is, that he never has recourse to 
naked fal/ows; but keeps his lands almost con- 
stantly covered with crops. His general system 
is to sow clover and timothy ; the first disappears 
after the second year, and instead of going on, as 
we do in Maryland, to cut, cut, cut, year after 
year, for eight or ten years, as long as we can get 
a ton of hay, and sometimes less per acre ; he 
scarcely ever mows his land more than three, and 
never more than four years; and whenever it does 
not give him at the least 24 tons per acre, he 
turns in his cattle, pastures it down, then turns 
over the sod three inches deep—rolls it to make 
the furrows lie close, so as to promote rapid de- 
composition of the vegetable matter—spreads his 
manure five ox (not lessthan ten Maryland) loads 
to the acre, and as soon as possible after the 
ploughing and spreading the manure, he sows his 
grain. It is thus, said he, by never letting my 
land get ¢wo ow, thus I keep up its strength and 
fertility. 

His plows resemble, very nearly, the Scotch 
plow, being an improvement of his own sugges- 
tion on that implement. I have spokento him to 
send one to Baltimore, which you may exhibit at 
your next Cattle Show. There is in its form 
something more of the wedge principle, apparent- 
ly, than is usual, which makes it of easier draft ; 
and light as the land may be, there must be a pe- 
culiar lightness of draft, in plough which requires 
but one horse to turn over timothy sward. 

Galway is 37 miles from tide water at Albany, 
to which place he formerly wagoned his produce ; 
the cost of transportation is diminished one half 


no capital, but a sound understanding and a reso- 
lute heart. He has now two stores, keeps a ta- 


for every ail; nor to your lawyer for every quar- 
rel; nor to your bottle for every thirst!” Farm- 
ing has hitherto been to him an amusement, rath- 
er than a primary object. He begins now to see 
how much good may be done by the influence of a 
good example; and having enriched his land, he 
intends to stock it with domestic animals of the 
best breeds, and to beautify it with plantations of 
fruit and ornamental trees, &c. &c. I must close 
this crude sketch with a single remark, that all 
|who visit this premium farm, and note the con- 
;versation and habits of its owner, will be forcibly 
‘impressed with the truth of the adage— The 
' foot of the owner is the best manure for his 
land.” I intendec to have said something of the 
component parts and medicinal qualities of these 
famous waters, but the ded/ rings, and that I may 
not be singular, and yet more, that I may pass mus- 
ter with my wife, who reviews me most critical- 
ly, I must go “dress for dinner,” as the phrase 
runs here where you must know people dress at 
least three times a day—So, adieu for the present. 

P. S—I must add that as to labourers, Mr, 
Stimson’s regular number does not exceed six— 
yet he had, when we were there, thirty hands 
cutting grain, grass, &c. How eminent the ad- 
vantage when you can thus hire labourers to meet, 
exactly, the demand on your farms, and having 
accomplished your purpose, discharge them, and 
free yourself from further expense ? 














Internal Improvement. 


ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 
The subscribers, a committee appointed by a 








few general remarks: The analysis of the soil ofimeeting of citizens, held at Heiskell’s Hot¢l, on 


Wednesday, the 21st ult. to address the public on 
the subject of Col. Clarke’s plan for ascending 
rapids in rivers, and the improvement of the Na- 
vigation of the river Delaware, 'respectfuily re- 
quest attention to the following facts, of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of our city. 

The river Delaware from its magnitude, extent, 
and ramifications, and from the fertility and pros- 

erous state of the country intersected by it and 
its tributary streams, clearly claims a rank among 
the most important of the secondary class of 
American rivers. From the facilities which its 
navigation affords, as high as tide water, Phila. 
delphia derives its chief prosperity and greatness. 
But from the termination of tide water upwards, 
the benefits to our city, of the intercourse with 
the circumjacent country, are at present exceed- 
ingly limited and unimportadt. It deserves, 
however, the most serious consideration, and 
ought to stimulate us to adequate exertions to 
improve the navigation beyond Trenton, that 
Timothy Matlack, Reading Howell, and William 
Dean, Esqs. commissioners appointed by Gover- 
nor Mifflin, to survey the river, stated in their 
report, that the impediments are comparatively 
few, and by no means difficult to be surmounted. 
It is to be regretted that such a favourable and 
flattering report has hitherto been insufficient to 
excite our citizens to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages which nature has so bountifully placed 
within their grasp—and it is hoped that we wil 
at length arouse ourselves from our lethargy, 
and make exertions commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the object in view. 
The trade of that distrct of country is at pre- 





by means of the canal, which at Alexandis bridge, | 
is distant 15 miles from Galway. Mr. Stimson is) 
a native of Massachusetts, came to Galway with; 


sent very considerable, and is rapidly increasing. 
It now centers almost exclusively in the city of 
New York. Some idea of its great extent may 
be formed from the ascertained fact, that the 
produce conveyed to that city from the single 
county of Sussex, in New Jersey, situated on the 


vern, &c. and has grown rich by close adherence; Delaware, amounted in the year 1822, to 6,500 
to the Spanish proverb—“ Go not to your doctor |tons. 


To facilitate the trade of this sectlon of 
country to New York, numerous turnpike roads 
have been cut between the Delaware and the 
Hudson, and plans of canals for the same pur- 
pose, have been projected, and are now in serious 
contemplation. Such are the advantages afford- 
ed to New-York by those roads, that even the 
returns of the small portion of the produce of the 
country beyond Trenton which are wafted to our 
city, by the occasional] floods in the river Dela- 
ware, generally pass to New-York, 

Should the navigation of this river be improv- 
ed, the Muscoutoung, Pawling’s Kill, Navesink, 
and several other streams extending into impor- 
tant districts of country, some abounding in rich 
mineral ores, and others in the most valuable 
agricultural productions, would soon be rendered 
navigable, and contribute very large supplies of 
raw materials for our manufactories, as well as 
important additions of our staples to the exports 
of the city of Philadelphia. Acts of the Legis- 
latures of New-York and New-Jersey have been 
passed for removing the obstructions to the navi- 
gation of some of those streams, in connexion 
with their contemplated canals: and no doubt 
similar acts will be passed for clearing the 
others, as soon as the citizens located adjacent to 
them, can avail themselves fully of the raviga- 
tion of the river Delaware, into which they de- 
bouch. 

The extension of safe and easy intercourse with 
the coal mines is a measure imperiously required 
by a regard for the best interests of this commu- 
nity, as they afford a grand source of wealth 
scarcely exceeded in any part of the globe. 

The expense of improving the navigation of 
the Delaware on Col. Clarke’s plan, compared: 





with its importance, and with the expense of 
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rrying any other mode into operation, would 
be fo One Nast degree inconsiderable. This plan 
let it be observed, embraces the construction of 
side cuts and locks of the most verre kind, 
should there be any situations in which the tow 
boats cannot be advantageously employed, and 
also contemplates the navigation of steam boats 
of an easy draft. The latter measure must be 
highly beneficial to the stockholders and to the 
community at large. Pein 

The proposed plan has had a fair trial, in the 
presence of a number of respectable citizens, 
and has received the approbation of two of the 
most distinguished engineers of our country. 

To the above let us add that the whole of the 
details of the plan have been recently submitted 
to Judge Wright, one of the principal engineers 
ef the Hudson and Erie Canal, and at present 
engineer of the Delaware and Chesapeake Ca- 
nal, who has pronounced an explicit opinion in 
favour of its practicability. 

With these views of this important subject, 
the committe feel confident tht their fellow ci- 
tizens will not only approve of the course they 
have pursued, but aid in affording the plan a fur- 
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lent fruits and vegetables. It swims, dives, and 
continues under water almost as easily as the 
Beaver, and quickly exterminates the frogs in 
such ponds or branches as it selects for its habi- 
tation. It is exceedingly prolific, producing from 
fifteen to twenty at a birth, and bringing forth 
three times in a year. ‘This extraordinary in- 
crease would have multiplied the species to the 
exclusion of smalier animals, were it not for 
their propensity to feed upon each other, when 
other food is not readily to be procured. The 
comparative scarcity of food in forest lands, op- 
pose another barrier to their multiplication. in 
cultivated districts, they are found to increase 
with amazing rapidity. The abundance of food, and 
the shelter afforded to their burrows by. the corn 
cribs and stack yards, enable them to provide 
liberally for their young ones, at the same time 
that it removes the temptation to domestic car- 
nage. In such situations they form ex<tensiv 

burrows, resembling towns and cities in the num- 
ber of inhabitants. Their burrows communicate 
with each other by covered ways, and have nu- 
merous external openings for the convenience 
of entrance and exit. In warehouses and in 





ther trial, in order to estabiish its practicability, 
before applicatton is made to the legislature for 
an act of incorporation. Let it be borne in mind, : 
that all that is necessary for this object, and for 
making a complete survey of the river, is avout. 
five hundred dollars to be raised in subscriptions: 
of ten dollars each subscriber. The whole ex- 
ense ef clearing the navigation as far as Easton, 
is not expected to exceed 50 or 60,000 dollars, 
and from thence to Carpenter’s Point, about 80 
miles, 120,000 doliars. Perhaps there has scarce-| 
ly ever occurred a case in which so much solid; 
advanage was attainable on such easy terms. 
Should this plan succeed, as by proper ma-' 
nagement, we have no doubt it will, the stock’ 
cannot fail to be highly profitable—but the profit 
on the stock, wha‘ever it may be, is a trivial ob- 
ject, compared with the numerous and important | 
advantages it will insure to the capital of the 
state, and to all the citizens whose local situa- 
tions adjacent to the Delaware and its tributary 
streams will enable them to profit by a removal 
of the obstructions to the navigation of that river. 


MATHEW. CAREY 
CHANDLER PRICE, 
WILLIAM DUNCAN, 
ISAIAH LUKENS, 
BENJAMIN TILGHMAN. 


Philadelphia, August 28, 1824, 
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Natural History. 


RATS—RATS—RATS. 
Nashville, ( Tennessee) Aug. 27th, 1824, 


Two varieties of this troublesome and destruc- 
tive race are found principally to infest the ter- 
ritory of the United States. The small black 
rat, which is probably a native of the country, 
and the tawny or ash-coloured rat which has 
been imported from Europe. The former is 
seven or eight inches long without the tail, 
which is eight inches more. The belly is of an 
sh colour, and the back of an iron grey, border- 

j upon black. It has short ears, small bright 
oly long whiskers, and a sharp nose—and its 
an¥TV powers are probably equal to those of 
pitster animal, unless it be the dog. It inha- 
forestterently the uplands or the lowlands, the 
burrowWe prairies. It is a social animal, and 
es, and\the banks of rivers, ponds and ditch- 
ently upbe open fields, It subsists indiffer- 
conquer, tye flesh of such animals as it can 










‘gained admission into a house. 


towns they are even more numerous than upon 
farms, and if we may believe the old writers 
upon the subject, Castles and Forts in the north of 
urope have been undermined and destroyed m4 
their labours. They knaw through wood wit 
great facility, and by that means pass readily 
from one room to another, when once they have 
They are unable 


- 
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whom the spirit of adventure has stimulated to 
ascend the river in the steam boats, and to at- 
tempt the conquest of the upper country, This 
animal ace in England soon after the ac- 
cession of George the First, and was called the 
Norway Rat, ‘lhe Jacobites (in compliment to 
the King and his followers) also called it the 
Hanoverian Rat. But whatever resemblance 
there may have been between them and the 
Hanoverians, the concurrent evidence of travel- 
lers* in the north of Europe, compels ts to ac- 
quit both Norway and Hanover of the imputa- 
tion. We learn from other writerst upon the 
subject, that they have been long known in the 
Levant and upon other paris of the Mediterrar.e- 
an coast. From the Levant therefore, (in all 
robability) they were introduced into the British 
slands-; and the constant intercourse between 
England and America, would insure to the Uni- 
ted States the speedy importation of a similar 
colony. In England its contest with the Black 
rat, (which was a native there as well as here,) 
was of short continuance. As the latter was 
unable to contend, and had no holes to fly to for 
retreat, but where its voracious enemy could 
pursue, the whole race was soon extinguished ; and 
there can be little doubt of a similar result with 
the native vermin of our own country. 

It may be doubted, however, whether we are 
likely to be gainers by the destruction of our old 
domestic, since they are to be replaced by suc- 
cessors having the same inclination for mischief 
and greater powers. 





however, to penetrate a stone wall, and persons 
engaged in building may exclude them by laying; 
the foundation of the outer walls three feet low-! 
er than the cellar floors—The form of the ani- 
mal is somewhat modified by its manner of liv- 
ing.—Those which inhabit the banks of rivers, 
and feed principally upon fish and frogs, have 
larger heads, broader noses, shorter ears, smaller 
eyes, and shorter legs, than those which dwell in 
the upland, and subsist upon corn and flesh. 

The targe ash-coloured rat (called by Mr. Buf- 
fon, the Surmalot) is in length about nine inches, 
its eyes large and black, and the colour of the 
head and upper part of the body of a light brown 
or ash-colour. ‘The end of the nose, the throat 
and belly, are of a dirty white, inclining to grey ; 
the legs more sparingly covered with hair than 
those of the black rat, and of a dirty white, the 
tai) as long as the body, and covered with minute 
dusky scales, mixed with a few hairs. It differs 
from the black rat in being larger, more fierce, 
and stronger as well of a lighter colour. It re- 
sembles the beaver also, more nearly in its habits 
and instincts, as wellas in its capacity for travelling 
by water. They have been known to cross rivers 
by swimming, and to emigrate from one neigh- 
bourhood to another in considerable numbers. 

They have not however been domesticated in the 
Cumberland valley long enough to have acquired 
a knowledge of its local peculiaities. Thousands 
of them are annually drowned in their holes by 
the rising of the waters in consequence of burrow- 
ing below high water mark. They are to be 
found in all the seaport towns, on the Atlantic 
towns on the frontier, and for two or three hun- 
dred miles west of tide watcr. Thus far they 
have exterminated the native rat, and hold their 
territory by right of conquest. They are also to 
be found in Nashville, Louisville, and Cincinnati, 
but we are not therefore to suppose that they 
have achieved the conquest of all the intermedi- 
ate country from the Atlantic to these towns. In 
fact the vanguard of the grand army has scarcely 
surmounted the Blue Ridge, and its arrival is 
unknown in many parts of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Those. which we have upon the western 


The Cat was a formidable enemy to the small- 
er species of rats, and was rewarded for the time 
and trouble of conquest, by feasting upon the 
bodies of the slain.—But the Levantine rat be- 
sides being much stronger and better able to €e- 
fen itself, is so coarse and unpalateable that the 
cat refuses to feed upon it—and she is too pru- 
dent a huntress to be at the pains of combatting 
with an enemy where glory is the only reward of 
victory. We have abundant evidence of this 
indisposition to service on the part of our old 
ally, in the rapid multiplication of the enemy. 
it has taken possession of all the stack yards 
and corn cribs within ten miles of the town, con- 
sumes large quantities of grain, and damages 
more than it consumes. It sometimes invades 
the poultry yards, sucks the eggs, and commite 
more havock among the chickens than the Mink 
or Fox. And the cracks and fissures which abound 
in a limestone country, afford retreats inaccessi- 
ble to all assailants but the Weasel. This little 
animal, (it is said{) will fgjlow the rats into their 
holes, which its small si#@ and peculiar confor- 
mation enable it easily todo. ‘“ In strength, the 
weasel and rat are nearly equal, but their wea- 
pons are different. ‘he rat, furnished with four 
long tusks, rather snaps than bites; but the 
weasel, where it once fastens, holds, and continu- 
nuing also to suck the blood at the same time, weak- 
ens its antagonist, and always obtains the victo- 
ry.” But the weasel isa wild animal and cannot 
be domesticated, and if it were otherwise, it 
would probably be as mischievous in the farm 
vard as its enemy. 

But there is another animal of the Ermine 
family of which naturalists speak so high- 
ly, that I am desirous of introducing it to the 
public through the medium of the Farmer. It 
is the Genet, or Cat, of Constantinople. This 
animal is twice as large as the weasel, being from 
twelve to fourteen inches long. It is therefore 
stronger, and better able to cope with the enemy, 
and is still small enough to pursue him in his 
narrowest retreats, It resembles the ermine and 
the weasel, in having a soft and beautiful tur, in 
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having its feet armed with claws that cannot be 
sheathed, and in its appetite for petty carnage. 

It is spotted with black upon a ground mixed 
with red and grey, the spots distinct and sepa- 
rate upon the sides, but uniting towards the back, 
and forming black stripes which run longitudi nal- 
ly from the neck backwards. 

‘The Genet like the Ermine and the Civet, has 
glands that secrete a kind of perfume. It diffcrs 
trom them, however, in one respect, and that is 
in being easily tamed. Bellonius assures us that 
he has seen them in Constantinople as tame as 
cats; and that they were permitted to run every 
where about without doing the least mischief. 
For this reason they are called the cats of Con- 
stantinople, although they have nothing else in 
common with that animal, except their skill in 
spying out and destroying vermin. From such 
as have seen its uses at Constantinople, (conti 
nues Goldsmith, from whom I have copié@d the 
description) I learn that it is one of the most 
beautiful, cleanly, and industrious animals in the 
world—that it keeps whatever house it is in per- 
fectly free from mice and rats. Add to this that 
its nature is mild and gentle, its colours various 
and glossy, and its fur valuable: and upon the 
whole it seems to be one of those animals, 
that with proper care might be propagated 
amongst us, and might become one of the most 
serviceable of our domestics.” Do not opportu- 
nities sometimes occur with persons engaged in 
the Smyrna trade, or to the naval officers on the 
Mediterranean station, to visit Constantinople? 
If they do, and several couples of this species of 
animals could be procured and brought over, an 
essential service would be rendered to all the 
cities on the maritime frontier; and the South- 
ern cnd Western country might be speedily sup- 
plied from them. 


If the neighbourhood of Constantinople be the | 


native country of the Rat, as well as of the Ge- 
net, they are probably ancient enemies, and if 
the former has wandered away over the world in 
quest Of adventures, it is proper that the latter 
should wander after it.—And there is a peculiar 
‘fitness in seeking and importing the remedy 
from the same country that produced the disease. 

RUSTICUS JUNIOR. 
N. B. The subject of the foregoing communi- 
cation, is of such general interest, that it will 
probably need no apology—or, it may be suffi- 
cient to say, that all the ordinary expedients for 
destroying such vermin have failed.— Traps, ar- 
senic, and nuz vo “may succeed two or three 
times, but no mote. e rats discover and avoid 
them.—I have anoth@f communication to make 
respecting the cross between the native Buffaloe, 
and the English Black Cattle, but defer it to a 
more convenient season, under the assurance 

that the above will be enough for the present. 

With much respect, I remain, 

your obed’t serv’t, and sincere friend, 

R, J. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq. Baltimore, Md. 
ee ES | 


FROM THE EAST FLORIDA HERALD—July 24. 


The following Report was presented to the 
Agriculiural Society by Mr. Mitchel, from the 
committee, on the subject to which it relates, at 
its meeting on the 17th instant, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Zo the Agricultural Society of East Florida, on 
the Cultivation of the Orange Tree. 

The Committee charged with the duty of re- 
porting on the cultivation of the Orange Tree, 
submit the following observations. 

From the effects of the severe frost of Februa- 
ry, 1823, it would seem that a line drawn from 
St. Andrew’s Sound in Georgia, to the entrance 





of the river Apalachicola, would mark the north- 
ern limits of the Orange region, and in every part 
of Florida south of this demarcation, the Orange 
tree meets with a congenial climate. Its cultiva- 
tions has hitherto been circumscribed to the vi- 
cinity of St. Augustine and St. Johns, although 
there are extensive groves of native sour and 
bittersweet orange trees throughout all that por- 
tion of the territory, recently occupied by the 
Indians. 

There is an obscurity in the annals of the Ter- 
ritory, which has prevented us from tracing the 
sweet-orange tree to its first introduction, but 
many circumstances induce the belief that it 
has been imported from the West Indies and 
from the south of Europe. Its longevity is traced 
to 116 years in this territory, and trees of this 
age seem to be as vigorous and fruitful as those 
of 20 years. In France this tree is traced to the 
age of 560 years. 

The sweet orange tree is of easy propagation 
from the seed, as most of the seeds are prolific : 
they should be sown from one totwo inches under 
the surface of the ground, and in rows sufficient- 
ly separated to leave room for hoeing; after 
twelve months the young trees may be trans- 
planted at pleasure. At this age their growth is 
from six to twenty-four inches. We have meas- 
ured one in St. Augustine of a growth of twenty 
months from the seed—its height is 66 inches, 
and breadth 30. 


In rearing a grove ft would be attended with 
benefit, if the trees were washed once in two 
years with sand and water, to remove whatever 
fungus may have gathered on the bark, and if a 
little attention were given to pruning the interior 
foliage, with the view of promoting a vigorous 
and extended ramification. 

The orange tree rises to 56 feet in height, and 
ramifies nearly to the same extent. The largest 
quantity of fruit which we have yet ascertained, 
is 6000 oranges to one tree, on the river St. 
John’s, and the quantity of 3,500 is' of frequent 
occurrence both in that quarter and in the vicin- 
ity of St. Augustine. The groves of the territory 
have not yet attained sufficient perfection to 
furnish data for computing their produce in the 
gross, for in general large trees and small are 
blended together. In this imperfect condition, 
however, the product of the groves in St, Augus- 
tine may be estimated at $500 per acre. But on 
whatever scale a computation may be made, 
whether upon 1000 oranges to the tree, or upon 
5000, when it is considered that groves may be 
raised under circumstances requiring from the 
planter scarcely any abstraction from his ordina- 
ry avocations, it will be evident that with the ex- 
ception of the olive, there is no plant so produc- 
tive as the sweet orange tree. 

It is true that, against the benefits to be derived 
from the orange tree, may be placed the length 








‘The orange seed should be sown as soon as may 
be, after the parent orange is ripe. It may be 
sown at any season, but the greatest enemy to 
the tender sprouts is the frost in February. 

The operation of transplanting may be per- 
formed with safety at any season of the year, and 
upon trees of any age, if precaution be taken to 
avoid the hottest and driest waather, which 
usually happens in July, and the coldest weather 
in February ; but this operation should be limit- 
ed as much as possible to young trees. 

In transplanting large trees, if they be remov- 
ed from a good soil to a better, they require no 
lopping; but if from a strong to a weaker soil, 
they should be trimmed and assisted by manure. 

In transplantiug large trees, it is economical to 
leave exposed the fragments of roots from whence 
they were separated, as each radical will produce 
a distinct tree, and in a shorter time than from 
the seed. 

The sweet orange tree may be propagated by 
engrafting and inoculation upon the sour and 
upon the bitter-sweet orange trees. 

In setting out groves, the trees should be plac- 
ed in a quincunx adjustment, and 23 feet apart ; 


a circle of six others, and all of them equidistant 
from each other, and groves will embrace 100 
trees to.the acre; this scale has been approved 
of near the sea board, where safety against gales 
of wind ought to be considered. On the St. 
John’s and the interior, where the climate is more 
moist and tranguil, there is more scope for the 
exereise of taste, fancy or caprice, in the ar- 
rangement of groves, 


The orange tree delights im rich soil, and 
when it has the advantage of this, it will bear 
fruit, in 6 years from the seed, and will attain its 
full size in about 12 or 14 years; when it is con- 
templated, therefore, to establish a grove in 
poor land, an attention to manure will save much 
time and labor: for in such land the tree is not 
only retarded in its growth from the want of 
nourishment, but the branches are subject to be 
blighted by the sun in July, and by the frost in 
February. In good land the orange tree grows 
with vigor and symmetry, in inferior land it is 
liable to deformity from suckers and blasted and 
diseased limbs. 





by this arrangement, each tree is in the centre of 


of time necessary to raise it from the seed ; but, 
on the other hand, it ought not to be forgotten 
that this process requires no advance of capital: 
\And as nurseries are now established, those 
planters who may be unwilling to exercise pa- 
tience, will have an opportunity at a moderate 
expense, of setting out groves without much 
jloss of time. 

| Inconveniences have arisen from tlhe practice 
of shipping oranges and confining them in mass 
in the holds of vessels: these might be obviated 
by the adoption of some cheap and convenient 
mode of packing them for exportation. We 
therefore recommend that tho Society should 
promote inquiry, ard offer a reward for the best 
communication on the interesting subject. 

The bitter sweet orange tree is indigenous to 
the territory, and, like the sour orange tree, 
grows abundantly in the interior. This fruit is 
not surpassed, if € Sigg by the sweet orange ; 
it is pleasant, wholeg#$me, and the most nutritive 
of the orange tribe, and it hangs on the tree in per- 
fect preservation for twelve months after maturi- 
ty, and has been in common use among the Indi- 
ans and negroes, as an article both of refresh- 
ment and food. 

The sour orange tree is more generally known, 
from its juice having been exported. From its 
hardy character, it is frequently raised on the 
sea board, to protect groves against gales of wind. 
And, in concluding this report, we would merely 
mention that the sour orange tree may be applicd 
to other important uses, the one for the purpose 
of engrafting sweet oranges, the other for prepar. 
ing the orange peel for confectionary ; and, last- 
ly, for applying the juice to the fabrication o' 
cetric acid. G. W. PERPALL. 
W. SMITH. 

P. MITCHEL. 
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FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMEP 


THE OAK-PRUNER. 44. 17, 


Sir,—A few days since I accompan’ : 
Judge Lincoln to view the raveaut te gade 
the extreme branches of the whits from haif 
trees left for shade on his farm.<ameter were 
an inch to an inch and a half smooth and a¢ 
severed from the trees, and / 
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regular as could be done by a fine saw. Uponjed branches were treated as above-mentioned ; 
examining the fallen branches, near the part se-|but the purpose was attained. The vessel was 
vered, the worm was discovered in a lively, ac-|kept in a warm room, the wood was kept moist, 
tive state. On every limb asmall shoot was no-/and one perfect insect made itsappearance in No- 
ticed, perforated from its extremity to the main, vember, another in December ; but I believe they 
branch. This appeared of recent growth, and would not have been disclosed till spring, if the 


indicated that the nit was deposited in or near the’ 
soft end at the top; from whence, in its progress! 
to maturity, it eat its way through this soft and. 
succulent twig into a harder substance. 

Previous to this examination, I took up a limb, 
from under a pear tree, which I supposed had) 
been separated with a saw. On my return I ex-| 
amined it, and found it had been cut by the same 
worm, i 

I have. sent you, enclosed in their habitations, 
several of this voracious tribe, that you may as- 
cértain whether they are the same which infest 
trees in your neighborhood, under the appella- 


tion of dorers. 
Respectfully yours, &c, O. FISKE, 


Worcester, Aug. 10, 1824. 
REMARKS BY THE EDITOR.—The insect above! 
described has formerly excited the attention of, 
some of the most scientific cultivators in this vi- 


‘in magnitude, from four and a half to six-tenths 
‘of an inch in length. Their form is slender ; the 





cinity. In the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- 
pository for January, 1819, vol. v. No. 3, page 308,! 
is a paper communicated by that eminent natura- ; 
list, Professor W. D. Peck, which we believe con- | 
tains the substance of what is known respecting! 
this Wood Cutter, or Oak-Pruner. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the communication alluded 
to:— j 

‘* For several years past the ground beneath the 
black and white oaks, has been observed to be 
strewed with small branches of those trees from 
eighteen inches to two feetin length. Mr. Sulli- 
van assures me that he has found them five feet 
in length, and one inch in diameter. The falling 
of these branches is occasioned by the larva or 
grub of an insect, which when its feeding or larva 
state is nearly completed, eats away the wood in 
a circular direction, leaving only the bark entire ; 
this is broken by the first strong breeze, and the 
branch with the larva in it falls tothe ground.— 
From this effect of its labours, it may be called 
the Oak-Pruner. 

“Atthe meeting of the Board of Trustees at 
the seat of Gorham Parsons, Esq. on the 23d of 
July last, the Hon. Mr. Sullivan produced several 
branches of oaks, which contained larve. Five 
of these I brought home, reduced them to four or 
five inches in length, and in order to determine 
whether the larve descended intothe earth, threw 
them into a vessel nearly filled with light garden 
mould, covering the vessel with a piece of window 
glass, both to prevent the escape of the perfect 
insects, if any should be disclosed, anc to retard 
the dryings of the mould. 

“] imagined that as the larva is enclosed in the 
fallen branch with a sufficient supply of nutri- 
ment to carry it through the feeding state, that it 
was intended it should enter the earth when that 
state was passed, and that it was impelled by in- 
stinct to cut off the branch, that it might be 
brought in safety to the ground before it was quite 
ready to quit the wood; but my conjecture was 
erroneous ; there must be some other reason for 
this process. 

“ A degree of humidity is necessary to favour 
the developement of the parts of the perfect in- 
sect while it is in the nympha state; in the body 
and larger branches of trees the moisture is sufh- 
cient for this purpose; but in these small bran 
ches, which are killed, the moisture would be 
exhaled by the action of the sun and wind if they 
remained on the tree, whereas by their falling an« 
being thus placed nearly or quite in contact with 


branches had remained abroad. 

“The insect belongs to a tribe composed of a 
number of genera called capricorn-beetles and 
wood-eaters, The genus of which it is an unde- 
scribed species, is named by Fabricius, stenocorus. 
Linnzus would have called it cerambyx. It is of 
a dull brown colour, a little brighter on the under 
side, every where dotted with impressed points, 
and sprinkled with short whitish hairs which lie 
close to the surface; these give it a grayish hue 
under the magnifier. The antennz are about as 
long as the whole insect, taperinga little from the 
base to the point, and have ten joints, of which 
the second and third terminate in a small spine, 
The thorax iseven without any prominences ; and 
the elytra or wing cases have each two points at 
the apex. Individual insects differ considerably 


largest is only 12-100 of an inch in breadth at the 
base of the elytra. It may be called stenocorus 
(putator) obscur-brunneus, albidopilosus ; thorace 
inermi; elytris bidentatis; antennis longitudine 
corporis, articulis two do and three tio spinula 
terminatis. 

“This insect is probably diffused over a large 
portion of the United States from Maine to Geor- 
gia, wherever the oaks which it prefers are found. 

** As the jeaves are in full vigour in July, pre- 
paring the descending sap, and the greatest part 
of the wood is formed after the summer solstice, 
the loss of leaves at this season must diminish the 
tree’s increase in diameter in Ae “mite to the 
quantity of leaves taken from it. But the falling 
of the branches with the larvz in them enables 
us, though we cannot destroy the species to check 
its ravages in some degree. The branches should 
be collected from the time they begin, till they 
cease to fall, and carefully burnt.” 

This insect in its grub or larva state, bears a 
pretty near resemblance to the apple tree borer, 
but is alittle more slender, or somewhat smaller in 
proportion to its length. Its habits and modes of 
feeding, however, are very different. The borer 
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from the Salem Gazette. 





NOTICE TO FARMERS. 

At a late meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Essex Agricultural Society, the Committee 
for viewing the farms for the management of 
which premiums are claimed, consisting of 

TEMPLE CUTLER, Esq. of Hamilton, 

Dr. BENJAMIN PARKEK, of Bradford, 

Mr. AARON PERLEY, of Boxford, 

Col. DANIEL ADAMS, of Newbury. 

Col. NATH’L FELTON, of Danvers, and 
JOHN W. PROCTOR, Esq. of Danvers, 
were instructed ‘to extend their examination to 
other farms in the county, where they think use- 
ful information may be obtained on the subject 
of agriculture, to make notes of such improve- 
ments as may come within their observation, and 
to report the same to the society at their next 
meeting,’ which will be on Tuesday, the 19th 
day of October next, at Topsfield. In pursuance 
of these instructions the Committee propose to 
visit the several towns in the county in Septem- 
ber next, commencing at Newbury on the Ist 
day of the month. They will be pleased to call 
on all those who may manifest a willingness to 
receive their visit, and whatever improvements 
they may witness, will be particularly recom- 
mended tothe attention of the Society. Gentle- 
men who are willing that the Committee should 
see their farms will please to notify the same to 
some one of the members of the Committee, that 
they may understand how much duty they may 
have to attend to, and make suitable arrange- 
ments for the performance of it. The farmers 
in the county are respectfully requested to aid 
the Committee in their inquiries, by forwarding 
to them such communications as they think will 

be interesting to the public. 
For the Committee, 
JOHN W. PROCTOR, Sec’y. 

Danvers, July 8th, 1824, 

="0>>=—- 

Sporting Intelligence. ‘The races over the 
Union Course, at Jamaica, L. I, will take place 
on the 4th of October, and continue for three 
days in succession.—Purses—First day, 4 mile 
heats, $500; second day, 3 mile heats, $300; 
third day, 2 mile heats, $200. The Managers 
have agreed that if two or more stables of South- 








attacks the body of the tree, and rarely if ever 

erforates or makes a lodgment in a limb, but the | 
oak-pruner confines itself to the smad/ branches, | 
and has never, so far as we can learn, been dis-; 
covered in the trunk or largerlimbs. The borer 
feeds on the alburnum or sap wood of the trees, | 
which it infests, but the oak-pruner devours the 
pith and heart wood of the small limbs. The oak-| 
pruner attacks the tallest trees, and its work of; 
destruction is carried on above our reach, and al- 
most without the sphere of our observation. It 
is only whenits labours are finished, and the mis- 
chievous part of its vocation accomplished that 
it condescends to quit its lofty habitation, and sub- 
mit itself to the observation and experiments of 


the philosopher, or cultivator, The borer onthe: 


contrary, while engaged in its mischievous occu- 
pation is at hand, and may be destroyed without 
difficulty, 

We believe, however, that theoak-pruner nev- 
et entirely destroys the oak he feeds on, while 
the labours of the borer frequently end in the en- 
tire destruction of the apple tree. The remedy 


ern Horses come on to contend for the purses, 
they will be increased as follows:—The first 
day’s purse $1000; the second day’s purse, 
$500 ; and the third, $300. 

New Market Races at Petersburg. (Virg.) com- 
mence on the 12th October, and continue four 
days. 

First Day—A produce Sweepstakes, two mile 
heats, $300 entrance, half forfeit. 

Second Day—The Proprietors Purse, $300, 
three mile heats, entrance $15. 

Third Day—The Jockey Club Purse, $506 
four mile heats, $20 entrance. 

Fourth Day—Handy Cap for a Silver Cup, va- 
lued at $100, two mile heats, $25 entrance to be 
added, three or more entries to make a race. 

On the evening of the first day’s race, an ele 
gant Saddle and Bridle, Martingale and Whip 
will be hung up free for any untried saddle nag, 
one mile heats, entrance, $10. 

The rules of the Club, requiring all dogs to 
be killed which appear on the course, will be 
rigidly enforced. 





against the former suggested by Professor Peck, 
viz. gathering and burning the branches will cer- 


‘The subscriber has taken possession of New 
Market as Proprietor, and will, before the races 





the moist earth, their humidity is preserved. It 
was not precisely with this view that the prepar- 


tainly 1: ssen their numbers, and is probably the commence, put the place in elegant order. The 
uly mode by which he can be attacked by hu-jimprovements are rapidly progressing, and are 
man means. In large forests, however, this re- ‘nearly complete.—No effort shal! be spared to 
aedy can hardly be applied, but in small groves, render the place worthy of the noble pastime for 
wood lots, &c. we should suppose its application which it was originally established—every exer- 
to be easy, and think it should not be neglected. tion shall be made to restore this high-minded, 
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novle and rational amusement to the popularity | 
and estimation in which it was held by our fa- 
thers during the good times of Virginia, when 


ness to blossom as the rose.” The following ac- rent prices of this day—Sea Island i24 to 19d, 
count of the proceedings on that occasion we have stained 8d to 11d ; Upland 74d to 9d; N. Orleans 
extracted and abridged from the Acadian Recor- 8d. to 11d.; Tennessee and Alabama 74d. to 9d.— 


der, a Halifax paper, of June 12. 


they called each other brothers, when there were 
A meeting of Mr. Young’s friends, called for 


no distrusts, jealousies or schisms amongst them, 
when they only rivalled each other in honour, li- 
berality and patriotism. 

Convenient stations for Ladies’ carriages shall 
be provided, and their time rendered as pleasant 
as possiblie. N. and T. Blick, Esqrs. have been 
appointed Stewards for the Course, to preserve 


sembled on Monday last in the Exchange Coffee 
House at 12 0’clock. The large room was pre- 
pared for the accommodation ot the subscribers 
and for the display of this very elegant piece of 
plate. At the upper end was stationed a square 
order in the Track. I have also made arrange-|table covered to the floor, with moreen; upon 
ments with Mr.-Niblo for furnishing the New); which stood another of inferior size, bearing on 
Market House, when it is expected the town of, it the cup—thus made visible to all present. 
Petersburg during the race week, will be greatly} It is a tripod, fashioned in the form of a Scotch’ 
enl: vened by visitors from the country, assembled thistle and is about 14 inches high. The feet are 
for the purpose of organizing a Military Corps to,composed of three distinct leaves issuing from 
grect at Yorktown our venerable guest La Fa-|the stem, and bent upwards towards the extremi 
yetie. THEO. FIELD, Proprietor, [ty soas to resemble those of the natural plant.— 
Nottoway Races, (Vir.) commences on the 21st; The silver here is artfully wrought, not to have a 
of October, and continue four days. |polished shining appearance, but to represent the; 
First Day—The Proprietor’s Purse, two mile silky softness which is the effect of the fine down 
heats, 250 dols. entrance 15 dols. ‘that nature sprinkled on the surface. The edges 
Second Day—The Jockey Club Purse, 4 mile of the leaves are slightly tinged with gold and in 
heats, 500 dolls. entrance 20 dolls. a ditierent style of work, of which nothing but 
Third day—A Handy Cap Purse, worth about technical terms could convey any proper idea.—, 
150 dolls, mile heats, the best three in five. The stem is made in imitation of the stalk, and 
Fourth Day—A Post Sweepstake for 3 years the cup itself of the flowers of the thistle. Both. 
old colts and filiies, mile heats, entrance 100 dolls. the ca/ix and the corolla are hollow, so that the: 
three or more to make a race. cavity or inside is more capacious than would’ 
Richmond ( Va.) Jockey Club—At a well at- seem at the first look and holds about 3 pints.— 
tended meeting of the Richmond Jockey Ciub, On this part the artist has exhausted all his skill, 
convened at the Eagle Hotel in the city of Rich-'and for beauty and taste it stands unrivalled in 
mond on the 2d September, after a regular public'this province. Connected with two garlands of! 
notice for that purpose, the following resolutions flowers, very richly embossed, a fancy cord appa- 
were unanimously adopted : rently of virgin gold winds round the body of the 
#1. Resolved, That the fall meeting of the cup in festoons, and in it are fastened two rings of 
Richmond Jockey Club be postponed until Tues- some precious metal, which serve equally for de- 
day the 26th of October next, when the races coration and for use. Below one of these festoons 
will commence and be runin the order already is the inscription, and on the obverse side is an 
prescribed. emblematical shield of heraldry containing the 
2. Resolved, That a committee of ten mem- arms of Nova Scotia. To the stem are attached 
bers of the Club be appointed to wait on General eight stalks of wheat—four an each side—with 
La Fayette and his suite, when they arrive in the ears hanging in a pensile form, as of the ri-, 
Virginia, and invite them to witness the races, and pened grain. ‘These are of a bright yellow and 
to honor the Club with their presence at a dinner so happily executed as to appear natural. The} 
on the 28th of October next. \who tripod is sustained on three smail globes, and | 
2. Resolved, That the committee be authori-'the interior of the cup is washed with gold— 
zed to invite to the races and dinner aforesaid, any | This tasteful piece ot workmanship was designed | 
strangers, distinguished citizens and revolutiona-;by Mr. Torvett of this town, and fabricated by! 
ry officers and soldiers they may deem it proper| Messrs. Rundell, Bridge & Rundeil, of London,: 
to invite; and to avoid the unpleasant confusion| jewellers and silver smiths to his Majesty, and 
of a promiscuous crowd, the meeting advise no/a noble and highly finished tribute to the arts.— 
member of the Club to invite to the dinner more| The inscription is as follows:— 
than one guest. Presented 
4. Resolved, That Theodrick Field (president BY THE FREEHOLDERS 
of the Club,) John Minge, sen. Benj. Harrison, | AND OTHER INHABITANTS 
Robert G. Scott, P. N. Nicholas, Wm. H. Reane, | OF THE TOWN OF HALIFAX, 
Wace Mosb » Sen And. Stevenson, Jacquelin B. TO JOHN YOUNG, ESQ. 
Harvey, and Temple Gwathney, Esqrs. be ap- a: qumanheenae 
pointed a committee to effect the object of the 2d'¢ 116 Hich Esteem and Respect they entertain 
resolution. WADE MOSBY, for his exertions in the Lt vena 
Secretary to the R. J. Club. : 
y of the Agriculture and gen- 
eral interest of the 
Province, 
AND IN APPROBATION OF 
HIS DIGNIFIED CONDUCT. 


AT THE LATE ELECTION, 
NOVA SCOTIA, 


1823. 
[V. 2. Farmer. 
—— > 
STATE OF THE MARKETS. 

Liverpool, July 31.—We have experienced a 
ood demand in our Cotton market this week, 
which has caused a trifling improvement of about 
1-8 per lb. on low priced Uplands and Alabamas. 
About 2000 bales of Upland and Alabama are es- 
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SILVER CUP, 
§ Honour to whom honour is due —A SILVER Cup} 
of much value, and of very elegant workmanship, 
has been recently presented to Mr. John Young, 
author of “ Letters of Agricola,” by his friends 


in Nova Scotia. This splendid donation appears 
to have been intended to indicate the high sense 
which the donors entertain of the exertions of 
Mr. Young to resuscitate and redeem the Agri- 
culture of the Province from a low and apparently 
hopeless state into which it had fallen, before the 
writings and exertions of that gentleman, awa 

kened the energies of the inhabitants and kindle« 
the zeal for agricultural improvement, which has 
given a new face to the country; and may be ai- 


the purpose of presenting him with this cup, as-~ 








almost literally said to have caused the “* wilder-Itimated to have been taken on speculation. Cure 


The import of the week was 4381 bales—1550 
from the United States. 
Liverpool, July 29—American Flour per bar- 
1, sweet 21 a 23; sour 18 a 20, 

Price of Hofis—July 23. 
Pockets. Bags. 

6£. 10 to 8 | Kent 6£. 0 to 7 10 

Sussex 6£. 0:07 | Sussex 5 12to6 10 
Essex 6£. 6to 8 | Essex 5 15to7 0 

Farnham, fine 10 to 15£.—Seconds, 5 to £10. 


[From the London Price Current, July 27.) 

Cotton Wool.—The following are the sales of 
last week :—500 Bengals, 54d. to 6d. per lb. in 
bond ; 50 Madras, 6} to 6 5.8; 200 Pernams, 103 
to 11d; 65 Berbice, 11d duty free ; 68 Carriacon, 
10 7-8 to 10d, 


London Corn Exchange, July 23.—Our mars 
ket, since Monday, has been fully supplied with 
every description of grain, and the continuance of 
fine weather has produced a complete stagnation 
in trade. 


re 


Kent 
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L£xtract from a letter dated Havre, August 1. 


“By the annexed Statement of the Cotton 
Trade to this day, you will notice that since June 
our stock of American cottons has continued to 
increase and that now it exceeds that of July, 1823. 

‘‘ Many cargoes are now expected, the arrival 
ot which we fear will strike a cead blow to that 
staple, and decide a material decline in our pre- 
sent prices, which are merely nominal; the sales 
of the month having been very limited at 24 a 274 
for Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, and 27 a32 
for Louisiana. 

“The manufactories of France are in a pros- 
perous state, but not sufficiently so, however, to 
induce them to take up the large stock existing in 
the face of the low prices in England, the pros- 
pect of a good crop in the United States, and of 
an increase of Egyptian Cottons offered at low 
rates.” 

Comparative Statement of the Cotton Trade at 
Havre, from 1st January to 31st July, 1823—4. 
IMPORTS, 8. Isl. Upl. N. 0. TL US. 
Jan. 1 to July 21, 1823, 1912 $3900 25628 61441 
Do. 1824, 4389 50170 28555 83114 





Increase in 1824 2476 
Sold and fowarded, 
Jan. 1 to July 31, 1823, 


Do. 1824, 


16270 2527 21673 





1234 
2842 


32510 21700 55444 
40533 22662 66037 





1602 
985 
1965 


8023 962 10593 
5190 7672 13847 
15433 8355 25755 


Increase in 1824, 
Stocks, 
July 31, 1823, 
Do. 1824, 





980 10243 653 11906 


Increase in 1824, 


—<a 0 =r 


** Cobdett’s ( Jun.) Ride in France.”—Mr, Cob- 
bett landed in France the 9th of October, 1823, 
and returned to England the 28th November.— 
His whole expenditure, he says, for the tour which 
he made, including the keep of his horse, and the 
extra cost of some casualities, was 16£. 10s, 94d. 
($73 55,) or six shillings and seven-pence per 
day. “And yet,” says Mr.C., “ J have not tried 
to de saving. I have lived very well ; always put 
up at the best inns; eat and drank as others did: 
have been rather liberal than otherwise to ser- 
vants, and have a horse full as fat as.when I land 
ed him.” 
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FOR THF AMERICAN FARMER. 


IMPROVED POST AND RAIL FENCES, 








Mr. SKINNER :—Amongst the many labours, as 
well as expenditures, necessarily attendant on the 
duties of a farmer in our State, there are none of 
more consequence, or that give more trouble to 
him, than his fences. Worm, and post and rail 
fences are the kinds generally ased. To the first, 
there are many cogent reasons why this system 
should be altogether abandoned : was*e of timber, 
the occupation of too much land, and foul ground, 


ranged on the ground where the fence is to be 
built by a plumb line, each end of the sill resting 
on a flat stone buried nearly even with the sur- 
tace of the ground, The,space, of course, which 
the sill occupies to be first levelled where the 
ground is uneven. The rails are then placed in 
the posts in the usual manner ;* the only differ- 
ence in this fence being the addition of the sill.— 
Upon this improvement it will be observed, that 
the post being a stick of say 44$ feet long and 
square sided, can, with greater facility and econo- 
my, be dressed out than the posts on the old plan, 
particularly where you have the advantage of a 
saw mill. The sills may be used out of any rough 
or misshapen timber, that could only be consider- 
eG worthy a place behind the fire. 

There are three ways in which the post may 
be inserted in the sill, viz: by a mortice, tapered 
augur, or dovetail; the last of which I adopted. 
The expense for erecting this fence cost me, by 
contract, the same that is paid per pannel for 
building on the old plan; but certainly ought to 
be done at a cheaper rate, as the trouble in this 
plan cannot be Misidered equal to that on the old. 
Another and very important acquisition to this 
improvement, is its decided advantage over the 
old plan for gate posts, which may in five minutes 
be regulated to suit the swing of the gate by rais- 
ing or depressing one end of the sill ; the pannel on 
the side of each gate post being securely braced. 
But I have hung my gate upon the true frrincifiles 


volume of the “American Farmer,” and which 
pleases me so much that I should never think of 
adopting any other mode. My gate posts, there- 
fore, are, of course, secured to a perpendicular. 

I shall endeavour to have a model of this fence 
made to present to our Agricultural Society, at 
their next meeting. 

Iam, very respectfully, &c. 
J. S. WILLIAMS. 

Highlands, 30th August, 1824. 

Lest I may not have been sufficiently explana- 
tory in my description, I give you a sketch of the 
fence which you may publish, or not, along with 
description, as you may think proper. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE TEA TREE, 


Sir :—I should infer from an extract of a letter 


. 





are the principal evis arising out of this prac-! 
tice: To the second, there has been but one ob-! 


jection, and that certainly a very serious one; J,'of the writer as to the plant to which he alludes. 


of course, have allusion to its early decay wherh 
the post comesin contact with the earth. To re- 
medy this evil, has been the subject of my atten 

tion, and I flatter myself with the belief that I' 
have so far succeeded, as to make the post and) 
rail fence with this improvement, the most desi-| 
table of all dead wood fences. I have aline of it 


erected by way of experiment, and am happy to'cultivation. It seems to be nearly settled within 


say, that as far as we are capable, as yet, of deci- 
ding on its advantages, it meets my most sanguine 
expectations. 

y greatest fear was, that it might be liable to 
be overturned by the tempest, or by the cattle ; 
but I have had opportunities to satisfy me that it 
is proof against both. This improvement consists 
simply in converting the block, or butt of the post 
which is planted in the ground, into a sill ; or, in 
other words, of inserting the post in a sill of wood ; 
the butt of each post, with the addition of a few 
inches in length, being generally sufficient for that 

urpose. 
: he post and sill I have made of the same 
length, but the latter of greater bulk to give firm. 
mess to the fence. This post and sill, which may 
be compared with the letter T inverted 1, are| 





from Braddock’s-fields, published in the last Far- 
mer, that a strange impression exists in the mind 


Arguing from the position, which I suppose him 
to have assumed, namely, that “he has raised 
Jrom seed this season a considerable quantity of 
the Hyson Tea Plant, which is nearly ready for 
shipping,” my only subject will be to show from 
the description which follows, that your corres- 
pondent is evidently in error as to the plant under 


the past few years, that there are two species of 
the tea tree cultivated—and only two—the Viri- 
dis and the Bofea, or in homespun, the green and 
black ; they are both perennial shrubs—the for- 
mer has a membranaceous leaf from four to five 
inches long, and about one and a half broad, ob- 
long, more attenuated towards the point than the 
base, pale green, very much rendulated and the 
serratures large and irregular, The growth is 
crooked and straggling; flowers few, usually sit- 
uated above the uppermost leaf. The Boheahas 
a leaf generally about two inches long and three 





* Previous to putting uft the fence, I throw two 
furrows together, with a plough, on the line where 
it is to be built, with a view to close uft the ofiening 
between the sills. 


which is described, very accurately, in the first] 








quarters of an inch broad, attenuated more to- 
wards the base than the point: it is coriaceous, 
very dark green, not at all rendulated, and the 
serratures very small and even: the growth is 
quite erect, and the flowers are very numerous, 
usually two from each axil. The Viridis has stood 
the climate of England, in exposed situations for 
thirty years—the Bohea will not stand without 
the protection of a frame or green-house in the 
winter season. I have both the plants now grow- 
ing in pots in my garden. We learn from Keemp- 
fer, that the different sortments of tea are made 
during the times of collecting the leaves; and 
these are multiplied according to the goodness of 
their preparation, by which the varieties of tea 
are augmented. The leaves are not fit to be 
plucked before the ¢hird year’s growth, In about 
seven years the shrub rises to a man’s height, and 
producing leaves then very slowly, it is cut down 
to the stem, which occasions an exuberance of 
fresh shoots aad leaves the succeeding summer. 
Various attempts have been made to cultivate 
the plants for use in other countries, but so tedi- 
ous Is the process of drying, &c. that it is not like- 
ly to succeed, while the value of labour is so much 
greater than in China. 


——> 0 ae 


THE ROT IN COTTON. 
Ouachita, 6th Aug. 1824. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Sir :—I have some weeks ago seen in one of 
your papers, a discovery, the most important for 
the planters of this and the adjacent States, to 
wit: A remedy for the rot of the cotton. Nothing 
more interesting could have been offered to the 
perusal of your subscribers in these Southern parts 
of the Union ; but asa lover of truth I cannot help 
informing you, that we were, in this section of the 
State of Louisiana, in possession of that great se- 
cret in the manner set forth in the American Far- 
mer, for upwards of seven years. A friend and 
near neighbour of mine, returned from an excur- 
sion threugh France about that time ; he had con- 
versed on the subject of the rot of cotton, with 
the best informed agriculturists and botanists in 
Paris; they told him, that by making a circular 
incision at the lowest part of the cotton plaat, it 
might prevent it. My neighbour tried it, and 
even got tools made the most proper to perform 
the operation ; it had no effect, although tried at 
different periods of the growth of the plant. I 
would not, however, discourage other experiments 
of the same nature, it is only by experience that 
cultivation improves; if the cause alleged to 
produce the rot is the one thought of by Mr. 
Pomeroy, the remedy proposed might be effectu- 
alif properly andtimely applied. Being myself 
a farmer, and having planted cotton for many 
years past, I might, perhaps, without incurring 
the censure of persons, by far more instructed 
than myself in the physiology of plants, state my 
ideas on that subject ; at all events the only apolo- 
gy I can offer, is a sincere wish of being useful to 
my fellow-citizens—If my view of that subject 
should be found correct by experience, they are 
welcome to make use of them. I shall be amply 
rewarded by having done some goo, I think 
that the disease of the cotton plant, called the rot, 
which destroys every year more than one half of 
the crops of Louisiana, (although in this parish we 
suffer much less than any other part of the State) 
vriginates from the sap of the plant, which, as it 
is affected by a warm and damp atmosphere, con- 
tracts a putrid acidity; the baneful effects of 
which are observed first on the da//s or fruits, 
then on the leaves, and finally pervades the whole 
plant, and often destroys it all. If this is the 
cause, could there not be found some substance 
which would correct that ruinous effect of a viti- 
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ated atmosphere? Would not sone alkali neutra- 
lize the cause? Ashes, or rather lime might d 

it. I should venture to propose, by way of experi- 
ment, to administer the remedy at several stages 
of the growth ; some rows in a field might be tri- 
ed upon in several ways and at different times—if 
lime, a little might be put at the foot of every 
stock, on others some might be slightly thrown on 
the whole plant, I do not pretend to say, that I 
am sure of succeeding to destroy the rot by the 
means I have proposed; but as it requires but 
very little labour and hardly any expense to try 
it, 1 think it worthy the attention of cotton plan- 
ters. If those means have not the desired effect, 
the loss of time and expense employed to make 
the experiment, will not deserve being much re- 
gretted, AN OUACHITA FARMER. 
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Editorial Correspondence. _ 


Extract dated Savannah; ( Geo.) 3Ts8t Aug. 1824, 
“We are troubled with excessive rains after a 

very serious drought—the combination of the two 

has injured most crops.” 

Extract dated Pottersville, ( S.C.) Aug. 30, 1824. 

“I send you some seeds of the Missouri grass ; 
the first parcel I sowed in moist rich ground, 
where I observed, in the fall, many stalks of the 
summer’s growth living, long after the seed had 
ripened. f concluded, from this circumstance, 
that it possessed the properties of the fiorin grass, 
of growing after the seeds have ripened; but on 
poorer ground and in dry seasons, as this has prov- 
ed, it does not inherit this property in as great a 
degree asthe herds grass, which grows very beau- 
tifully, through the whole season after the seeds 
have ripened and shed, in rich moist places. 

I think the Missouri, however, a valuable grass ; 
it is remarkably tender and pleasant to the taste. 
I observed my observations of summer grafting 
were transferred from yours to other Journals, 
which shews the general novelty of the subject. 
I expected to have given you more light on the 
subject this summer, but it has been too dry for 
the operation till within a few days passed; a 
caution should have been given to summer graf- 
ters to protect tender grafts from the cold, as the 
unusual quantity of sap, which is forced into them 
late, fetdere them liable to be injured by frost. I 
lost all my grafts of English grapes, which were 
inserted on native stocks, and growing at the ap- 
proach of frost. You may continue to expect 
contributions of both knowledge and seed from 
me, as often as I have any of use for you. 

It is almost needless to repeat an assurance so 
often given, that I feel the liveliest interest in 
your public success and private happiness.” 


Extract of a letter froma particular friend and 
correspondent, dated Annapolis, 6th Sept. 1824, 


“In the Farmer some weeks past, you observ- 
ed vou had bottled nine dozen of cider, and that 
_ out of that number you had lost eight dozen.— 
Now, Sir, I can tell you that I bottled on the first 
of April, 22 dozen, 10 of red streak and 12 of pip- 
n cider, made in New-Ark, (N. J.) out of which 
did not lose one bottle, and I will now tell you 
how I managed it :—After breakfast I bottled my 
cider (in a clear day)—I then put a table cloth 
over the bottles to keep the dust from getting in, 
and let them stand until I had dined—I then went 
to work again, and put two tea spoonfulls of French 


brandy in each bottle to prevent fermentation— 
then corked them with good velvet corks—after 
which I melted down some rosin and bees wax 
and glazed every bottle—then had them put in 
the cellar.and covered with sand; and I think if 
you follow this process next season, you may save 


your bottles as well as the cider.” 


AMERICAN FARMER, 
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TUB FARMER. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1824, 











To the Members of the Maryland Association for 
the improvement of the breed of Horses. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman of great re- 
spectability on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
to the Editor of the American Farmer. 

“IT have two very fine full we/? bred Horses 
that would not disgrace Canton Course, and if you, 
or any of your careful, capable friends, who have 
not got any nags, will train them for Canton, I will 
lend them to you ; they are in fine order to take 
up ; they are both aged ; one has been well broke, 
gently rode, anc is proved to be very fast; the 
other perhaps, a better one, a mare, is very docile, 
but has done no service. I want to sell them ; they 
are very handsome.” 





JG We have been favoured with, and have read 
with great pleasure, a copy of the very elegant 
and instructive “INAUGURAL DISCOURSE deliv- 
ered before the New-York HorticuLTuRAL So- 


L. S.” 


CIETY, at their Anniversary meeting on the 3ist!— 
of August, 1824:” By Davin Hosack, M. D. F.|° 


and charges, say $2 124 cents per bushel, only 
i2$ cents more than the selling price in Albany. 
in order to save the trouble of measuring &c. 
not less than a barrel will be sold, the contents 
of each will be marked on it, and is expected to 
contain about 3} bushels each—no charge for 


barrel. 
A Cara. 


The subscribers having formed a connexion for 
the purpose of transacting a general commission 
business, which will be conducted under the firm 
of Asuton, Byrp & Moateg, at Vo. 97, Bowly’s- 
wharf, Baltimore, respectfully tender their servi- 
ces tothe farmers and planters, who market their 
produce at this place. 

WILLIAM R. ASHTON, 
THOMAS T. BYRD, 
WILLIAM A. MOALE: 
Baltimore, Sefit. 11th, 1824. 
REFERENCE— 








—— | 


Messrs. Wm. Lorman & Son, : 
? Macdonald & Ridgely, } Baltimore. 
py Joseph Marx & Son, ey 

P. N. Nicholas, Esq. 2 Richmond. 


Anthony Buck, Esq. Fredericksburg. 


Ellerslie for Sale. 











_ Our readers will be gratified to find it, entire, 
in the next number of the American Farmer. 

7" A cargo of Red Wheat brought to this mar- 
ket by Capt. Ewrns, from Port Tobacco, Charles, 
county, was sold on tue 13th inst. for 95 cents. 


a> () <a 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—care/ul- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srminctoy. 

Flour, Howard St., $5 37, wagon price—Do, 
Susquehannah, $5, cargo price—Do. Wharf $4 75 
Wheat, white, $1—Do. Red, 93—Corn, white, 
35 cents—do, yellow,—j; Rye, bushel, 40 cents— 
Corn Meal, bri. $2—Rye, per bus. 373 cts.—Oats, 
19 cts. cargo price—B. E. Peas, 50—White Beans, 
100—Whiskey, 27 cts.—Apple Brandy, 35 cts— 
Peach do, $1.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25— No. 2, 
$2—-Do. Old, No. 1, $1 50—Ditto ditto No. 2, 
$1 25—Shad, trimmed, $6 75—Do. untrimmed, 
$5 75—Ginseng, out of season—Linseed Oil, 65 
cents.—Clover Seed, out of season—Flax Seed, 
rough, 75 cents per bushel—Timoshy, Do. out of 
season—Hay, per ton, $10—Flax, 10 cts.—Can- 
dles, Mould, 124 cts.—Soap, 7 cts.—Pork, Mess, 
$16 00—Ditto Prime, $12—Beef, northern, mess, 
per bbl. $10—cargo, No. 1, 8a $8 50—Do. No. 2, 
$6—Butter, 7 cts. a 14 cts.—Lard, 8 a9 cts.—Ba- 
con, 6 a 7 cts.—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts. — 
Feathers, live, per lb. 30 a $s—Cotton, Louisiana, 
16 to 18 cts.—-Georgia, Upland, 15 to 17 cts.—Ala- 
bama, 13 to15——-New Wool, 30 to 35 cts —Merino 
full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—j do, 30 to 35 cts. —4 do 
25 to 28 cts——Comimon, 20 to 25 cts.—25 per 
cent. more when well washed on the sheep and 
free from tags—Coal, pit, foreign, 40 cts.—Vir- 
Finia, do, 20 to 25—-Susquehannah, do. 6 50 to $7 
ime, bushel, 30 to $3 cents. 

Tosacco—Same as last report. 


White Flint Wheat. 


We are happy to have it in our power toinform 
those who wish to make trial of it, that they will 
have an opportunity of supplying themse'ves with 
some of this valuable article by early application 
to Rost. Stncrair, at his Agricultural E 

ment, in this city. Anticipating the demand, he 
has ordered a quantity of this wheat from Alba- 

















stablish- 


ny, and from advices received it may be hourly 


I will sell that beautiful and highly cultivated 
FARM, on which I have resided for the last three 
years. It is situated on the Frederick turnpike 
road, eight miles from Baltimore, and contains 
one hundred and seventy acres of prime land, ad- 
mirably adapted to the growth of the finer qual- 
ities of Tobacco and grain of every description, 
and on which clover and plaster never failed to 


: ihave the desired effects: about one-third is in 
American 


wood, the residue is laid off into 9 fields, through 
each of which a.stream of water passes. 

This very valuable property is distant from E1- 
licottsville about a mile; is in the immediate 
neghbourhood of the Union and Patapsco Facto- 
ries, and adjoins the very extensive one just erect- 
ed by the Thistle company, affording at all times 
a ready market for grain, fruit, butter, and vegeta- 
bles, at town prices, 

The improvements are, a comfortable Stone 
Dwelling, two stories high, with piazza front 
and rear ; Stone Dairy, Wash-house, and Smoke- 
house, an excellent Frame Barn on a stone foun- 
dation, with Stables for five horses ; a substantia! 
Cow Shed, one hundred feet long, laid off into 
stalls, over a part of which is the corn house, 
three good barracks for grain, an ice house, ser- 
rant’s house, &c, &c.: there are two orchards, on° 
of apple, the other peach ; the former containin- 
two hundred healthy young trees, embracing 2) 
varieties of fruit. Also, three two-story TEN 
EMENTS fronting on the turnpike, now unde: 
lease for six years. Persons disposed to purchase 
are invited to viewthe property, and those at a 
distance may obtain further information by ai- 
dressing me at Ellicottsville, Maryland, 

JNO, C. MOALE. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Observations of a Correspondent, being an account of th 
management and produce of Earl Stimson’s Premium Farn. 
in Saratoga County, New York—Improvements of the navi. 
gation of the upper Delaware—Natural History of rats, in- 
troduetion of the Genet, or Cat of Constantinople—Propo: 
ed Cultivation of the Orange Tree in the Southern States: 
how far practicable—Remsurks on the habits and ravages ©: 
an insect called the “ Oak Praner”—Sporting !ntelligence 
—Terms and Purses of various approaching fall races— 
Presentation of a Silver Cap to Mr. John Young, author o 
« Letters of Agricola”—Cotton Trade, quantity and price in 
France and England—Improved Post and Rail Fences, wit! 
engraving—Remarks on the Tea Tree—Kot in Cotton - 
Extraets from the Fditor’s Correspondence dated Savannah, 
Geo.) August 31, and Annapolis 6th September—Editori«’ 

















expected to artive. For cash will be sold at cost 
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WORTLIC ULTURE., 


AN INAUGURAL DISCOURSE 
Delivered before the N. York Horticultural Soci- 
ety at their Anniversary Meeting, on the 31st of 
August, 1824: By Davin Hosack, M.D. F.L. 
S. President of the Society ; member of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London, of the Agricultu- 
ral Societies of Ghent, Florence, Philadelphia, 
New-York, Sc. 
Cura sit, ac patrios eultusque habitasque loecorum : 
Et quid queqne terat regio, et quid queque recuset. 
Hic segetes, illic venunt felicius uve : 
Arborei fetus alibi, atque injassa vireseunt 
Granina. Noone vides, eroceos ut ‘Pmolus odores 
Molles sua thura Sabzei ¢ 
Vine. Grorgica, lib. i. 





Officers of the New-York Horticultural Society, 
elected on the 31st August, 1824. 


Davip Hosack, LL. D. President. 
The Hon. W. P. Van NEss, 
Joun R. Murray, 
Jacos LoriILLARD, 
SameEuL L. Mircue tr, LL. D. Lecturer on 
Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 
PETER Hattrick, 7reasurer. 
N. H. Carter, Corresfhonding Secretary. 
Levi H. Crark, Recording Secretary. 
COUNCIL. 
Martin Hoffman, William Wilson, 
Michael Floy, Thomas Hogg, 
William Phelan, James M‘Brair, 
William Curr, John M'‘Intyre, 
James Dick, Charles Oakley, 
Israel Dean, Andrew Clark, 
Col. George Gibbs, David S. Lyon, 
James Minal, Philifi Rhinelander, 
S. J. Tobias, Clement C. Moore, 
Edward Prodbyn, Hilliam Neilson, 
Robert Gracie, Francis Baretto, 
J. W. Francis, M. D.\ J. W. Schmidt, 
William Neal, John Groshon, 
Thomas Pringle, John M‘Nab, 
William Fairbairn, William Wilson, 
Gen. Morton, Wright Post, M. D. 


Vice- Presidents. 





At the Anniversary meeting of the New-York 
Horticultural Society, held onthe 31st day oy 
August, it was unanimously Resolved, 


That a Committee be appointed to wait on the 
President, and solicit a copy of the learped and 
eloquent discourse this day delivered before the 
New-York Horticultural Society: whereupon the 
following gentlemen were appointed : 


The Hon, WILLIAM P. VAN NESS, 
MARTIN HOFFMAN, Esq. 

JAMES BUCHANAN, British Counsul. 
JOHN R. MURRAY, Esq. 

Professor WRIGHT POST, M. D. 
DAVID S. LYON, Esq. 


LEVI H. CLARKE, Rec. Sec. 


Vo Davin Hosack, M. D. President of the New- 
York Horticultural Society. 
New-York, Sept. 7, 1824. 
Dear Sir,—With great pleasure we comply 
with the unanimous wishes of the N. York Hor- 
ticultural Society, in presenting to you the en- 
closed resolution, requesting a copy of your Dis- 
course, delivered before them on the 3ist ult.— 
We cordially concur with them in the desire ex- 
ressed for its publication, as well on account of 
its interest and elegance as a composition, as from 


dicious propositions and valuable advice it submits 

to their consideration. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem and 

respect, 

WILLIAM P. VAN NESS, 
MARTIN HOFFMAN, 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 
JOHN R. MURRAY, 
WRIGHT POST, 
DAVID 8S. LYON, 

Zo the Hon. Wituiam P. Van Ness, Martin 
HorrMan, sq. Jas. Bucianan, British Con- 
sul, Joun R. Murray, /isg. Professor WRIGHT 
Post, Al. D. and Davin S. Lyon, Lsg. Com- 
mitiee of the New York Horticultural Society. 

New-York, Sept. 8, 1824, 
Gentlemen,—The Resolution of the New-York 

Horticultural Society affords « high gratification 

to my feelings ; but the very flattering manner in 

which you have communicated it, and the charac- 

ter you have attached to the Discourse itself, I 

confess create in my mind the apprehension that 

you have excited expectations that cannot fail to 
be disappointed. I nevertheless commit it to your 
care, with the hope that the reader will recol 

lect, that the laborious duties of the medical pro- 
fession are to a certain extent incompatible with 
that attention to style and composition that are 
usually looked for in exercises of this nature. 

I am, gentlemen, 

With sentiments of great regard and re- 
spect, 
Your humble servant, © 
DAVID HOSACK, 


INAUGURAL DISCOURSE. 


Gentlemen, members of the New-York Horti- 
cultural Society,—When I lately withdrew from 
the situations I held in some of the literary and 
benevolent institutions of this city, it was my in- 
tention to have retained none, nor to have accept- 
ed of any other, saving those immediatcly con- 
nected with my profession. But the strong at- 
tachment, which from my youth I have cherish- 
ed for botanical and horticultural pursuits, in con- 
nexion with an ardent desire to advance the in- 
terests of this excellent institution, will not per- 
mit me to decline the honour you have this day 
conferred upon me. Indeed, gentlemen, I should 
do injustice to my own feelings, and be wanting in 
respect for the active exertions and abilities that 
already have signalized the members and officers 
of this Society, not to express the high gratitica- 
tion i feel in being selected to the station that has 
hitherto been so honourably and usefully occu- 
ied. 

P Horticulture embraces three objects. 1st. The 
cultivation of the plants of the table, including 
culinary vegetables and fruits. 2d. ‘Those plants 
which are considered as ornamental. And 3d. 
Landscape gardening ; or, the art of laying out 
grounds in such manner as may render them most 
conducive to utility and beauty. 

In as far therefore as horticulture is not only 
subservient to utility, but, like the art of painting, 
addresses itself to the taste and to the imagina- 
tion, it has very properly been enumerated among 
the liberal or the fine arts ; andaccordingly ranks 
among the most delightful and important of hu- 
man pursuits. By Cicero it is with great pro- 
priety enumerated among the most pleasing oc- 
cupations of the mind, peculiarly so in advanced 
life; at the same time that it is beneficial to 
health, by the agreeable exercise it affords to the 
body and the mental faculties. 

In the observations I propose to make upon this 
occasion, I will not intrude, gentlemen, by any 





a wish to have more coyvenient access to the ju-{detailed allusions to the history of this art. I 


VoL, 6.—27. 


might otherwise, perhaps, amuse you with th: 
interesting accounts given of the gardens of anti- 
quity, as well as of those of modern times; for 
poets have ever derived their greatest beauties, 
and philosophers some of their most interesting 
disquisitions, from this exhaustless store of hu- 
man happiness. The works of Homer, Juvenal, 
Virgin, Milton, Shenstove, ‘Thomson, Cowper, 
Mason, and the Abbe Delile, owe much of thei: 
interest to this delightful theme. 

But even the charms that Milton has attached 
to the blissful abode of the first happy pair, or 
with which Homer, in his Odyssey, has embel- 
lished the gardens of Alcinous, or of Laertes, 
shall not divert me from my present purpose — 
Nor shall I attempt to ascertain the horticultu- 
ral skill that was bestowed upon the garden of 
Cyrus, that of Attalus, the celebrated groves ot 
the Hesperides, or the Hanging Terraces of Ba- 
bylon. Nor shall I descant upon the beauties ot 
the Academus ; of the retirement in which Epi- 
curus taught his philosophy ; or that selected by 
Plato on the banks of the Ilyssus, celebrated as 
the scene of his Dialogue on Beauty. Nor shall 
the magnificence of the gardens of Lucullus, the 
Tusculan villa of the Roman orator, or Pliny’s 
celebrated retreat in the Appennines, when Rome 
was at the summit of her glory, and the mistress 
of the world in arts and arms, detain me. 

But referring to Xenophon, to Justin, to Virgil, 
to Pausanias, to Pliny, and to the writers of later 
days, Walpole,* Sir William Tempie, Wheat- 
ly,f and to Dr. Falconer’s Historical View of the 
Gardens of Antiquity, I pass on to remark, that 
very little has been effected in the science of 
gardening, until the last fifty years. Within that 
period a number of individuals, distinguished for 
their taste and education, have given their atten- 
tion to the study of this interesting subject, and 
especially in France and in Great Britain, have 
produced important changes in every department 
of horticulture, including that branch of it more 
especially, denominated landscape gardening.— 
In this list, the names of Miller, Marshall, Aber- 
crombie, Brown, Nicol, Repton, Knight, and Lou- 
don,t 2s well as others, whose taste and opportu- 
nities led them to the cultivation of this art, hold 
a distinguished place. 

But passing over the Jong and justly celebrated 
national establishment of France, which, under 
the auspices of Desfontaines, Jussieu, and Thouin, 
embraces every thing direct:y and remotely con- 
nected with this department of knowledge,§ it 
is to be observed that it was not until 1804 that 
the first association of this nature was formed in 
Great Britain, in that year, under the patronage 
of the late Sir Joseph Banks, the Mecznas of his 
age, the Earls Dartmouth and Powis, Sir James 
Edward Smith, Mr. Thomas Andrew Knight, Mr. 
R. A. Salisbury, and Mr. Joseph Sabine, the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London was instituted; and 
in 1809, by the exertions of Dr. Andrew Duncan, 
the able and learned professor of the institutes of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society was formed in 
that city. The enterprise and abilities of that 
venerable character, who, like Celsus of old, uni- 
ted great horticultural knowledge with his profes- 
sional attainments, aided by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the Earl of Wemyss and March, the Hon 
ourable Sir John Sinclair, Sir James Hall, Sir 
George Stewart Mackenzie, and others of the 
Scottish nobility and gentry, have dove much ip 





* History of Modern Gardening, subjoined to 
his fourth volume of the Art of Painting. 

1 Observations on Madern Gardening. 

t Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 

§ Histoire et Description du Museum Roya: 
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directing their countrymen to the cultivation of 
this art. 

By the friendly intercourse of the members 0: 
those institutions, and the emulation that has 
been excited among those numerous bodies, each 
consisting of many hundred members, horticul- 
tural knowledge has rapidly increased, and the 
most beneficial results have been experienced 
throughout the kingdom of Great Britain. 

Each of these institutions nas published many 
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The legislature, perceiving the beneficial re-|horticulture, as in medicine, empiricism exists, 


sults that had been produced, and were to be ex-jwhich can only be controlled by an association of 
pected to the community, from an institution of;men, well instructed in their protession, and who 
this nature, and as it was the first that had been|by long observation and experience have become 
established in the United States, they with great|familiarly conversant with the subject. It is 
unanimity granted an act of incorporation, em-,Owing to the want of a proper examination of 
bracing all the provisions that had been solicited, fruits by competent men, that we find, instead of 
and were deemed necessary to carry such institu-|a standard nomenclature, our catalogues of truits 
tion into successful operation. filled with an almost infinite number of supposed 

In conformity with this instrument, the gentle-| varieties, that have no existence but in the whim 





volumes of communications, and much has there-| men composing the association immediately con-|of the cultivator, or which has originated in si- 
by been effected by diffusing a knowledge of the|vened, and appoimted a committee to prepare a/nister or sordid designs. : 
principles and practice of gardening, not only in-|constitution and code of by-laws for the govern-| 2d. Compartments should be provided for all 
viting the attention of gentlemen of leisure to ment-of the same. These have recently been! the esculent vegetables of the table, in whatever 
subjects so immediately conducive to the support;completed under the direction of the Society; form they may exist, whether gramineous or her-. 
and happiness of man, but exciting among the printed for the use of the members; and are now baceous,  —__ 
cultivators of the garden and the field a spirit of} ready for distribution, | 3d. Provision should be made for the culture of 
emulation that has been immediately profitable} While these measures were in progress, owing’ those plants that are most useful in medicine, or 
by the addition it has made in the quantity, and'to a train of unpleasant circumstances, the recol- are subservient to the arts, or are employed in 
the improvements it has affected in the quality, lection of which we hope may never be revived, manufactures, 
of the products of the soil. a few gentlemen thought it expedient to form a} 4th. To these should be added, for the purpose 
The London Horticultural Society has already new establishment, under the title of the New-jof diffusing a taste tor the productions of nature, 
published several quarto volumes, embracing ma- York State Horticultural Society, and precisely, and of exciting the attention of our youth of both 
ny important subjects in all the departments of as they themselves set forth, tor similar purposes’ sexes to botanical inquiries, and of contributing 
culinary, truit, and ornamental gardening, and in all respects with those of the original institu-| to the beauty and elegance of the establishment, 
those too illustrated by coloured engravings, exe- tion now in successful operation, and under which! a collection of the most rare and ornamental 
cuted in a style of magnificence highly creditable we are happily assembled. I well know that the} plants that can be procured, both indigenous and 
to the skill of the artists, and alike honourable to greater number of those who entered into the exotic. While therefore we shall thus have it in 
the institution and the nat on, new association were, at the time they expressed our power to bring into.one view, for the informa- 
The Scottish Society has also published some their willingness to concur in its establishment, tion of the stranger, or for the purposes of ex- 
volumes of great merit, and although executed altogether uninformed of the ulterior views and change with foreign correspondents of the Insti- 
with less attention to the type and elegancé of proceedings of the already existing society, and tution, the native productions of our varied cli- 
manner, have been the means of spreading very have since expressed their desire that the two mate and country, we should also be provided 
extensively the knowledge both of the principles associations may be consolidated, and their entire with suitable conservatories for those plants which 
and the practice of horticulture. willingness .to lend their aid in effecting such may be introduced from abroad, And I may add, 
But a very few years have elapsed since the union. This event is still to be desired; and on that the buildings thus erected should be construct- 
Society now assembled, was first instituted. In our part I feel authorized to say, as expressed in ed agreeably to the most correct principles of ar- 
September, 1818, a small number of the more en- our proceedings, will be cheerfully acceded to chitecture; for every such edifice, in a place of 
terprising and intelligent of the practical garden- upon terms of reciprocity. ‘The views and objects great public resort, will necessarily have its in- 
ers and nurserymen in the vicinity of this city, of the two institutions being, in all respects, sim- fluence in forming and directing the general taste 
convened for the purpose of introducing such im- ilar, one is certainly superfluous, and creates a of the country. 
provements in the cultivation of our vegetable very unnecessary call upon the contributions of a 5th. The whole of this Institution should be 
productions, as they conceived were called for, generous public. I cannot therefore but indulge surrounded with a belt of forest trees and shrubs, 
and which, by their education and abilities, they the belief, that the members of both institutions foreign and domestic. 
felt themselves competent to effect. This asso-' will make the sacrifice of any personal or inter- 6th. Connected also with these means of in- 
ciation was in the first instance entered into with-/ested considerations, and combine their efforts struction, a building should be set apart, appro- 
out the most distant view of attracting public no- for the purpose of effecting an union so desirable, priated as a Lecturing Room, and supplied with a 
tice. But as these improvements proceeded, they which promises to be productive of great good to Library, where access may be had to every work 
acquired notoriety, and the views of their authors the community, and an honour to our city and of importance, in any of the branches appertain- 
expanded with their success, They consequent- state. After these preliminary remarks, I solicit ing to the subjects of botany, horticulture, vege- 
ly fecame desirous that the knowledge of the im-| your attentionto the consideration of a few of the taole physiology, the philosophy of vegetation, or 
provements they had effected might be preserv-'most prominent subjects which appear to me to the principles of agriculture ; and in forming such 
ed and extended for the good of the community. claim the notice of this Society. library, you will not omit to place upon its shelves 
Many of the most respectable gentlemen of our; In the first place, as this Institution is altogether: the Memoirs and Transactions of the London 
city, who are in the habit of passing a portion of/of a practical nature, and has for its objects prac- and Edinburgh Horticultural Societies, as well as 
their time, during the warm season of the year,'tical improvements in the culture of plants, it is those of France and other establishments of the 
at their villas in the neighbouring country, and obvious that agarden should be established in the like nature on the continent of Europe ; the trans- 
who are attached to horticulture, also joined in|vicinity of this city, as a repository for the vege-/actions of the agricultural institutions of this 
this association ; and, that their labours might be-|table productions that may be received by the So- country—of the States of Pennsylvania, New- 
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come stil] more extensively useful, as well as for 
the purpose of securing to every individual the 
reward due to him for his active and successful 
éxertions, it was now proposed, that they should 
form themselves into a regularly organized insti- 
tution. This was accordingly effected. 

Such, gentlemen, were the humble and unos- 
tentatious beginnings of the New-York Horticul- 
turel Society, which, within a very short space of 
time, has been the means of increasing the vari- 
ety, and of improving the quality of the vegeta- 
bles of our table; of totally changing the face of 
our markets; of introducing a great number of 
valuable fruits; of augmenting the number and 
variety of ornamental gem both indigenous and 
exotic, and thereby of spreading a taste for this 
innocent, yet instructive and delightful source of 
2 ment. — 9 

nthe year 1822 this Society made an applica- 
tion to the state legislature for an act of incorpo- 


jects are numerous, a piece of ground should be! 


ciety, whether derived from foreign-countries, or York, Massachusetts; and the writings of Skin- 
the growth of our own soil. As subservient to ner, Southwick, ‘Thacher, Coxe, Dean, Taylor, 
the great purposes for which this Society has Elliott, Nicholson, and others, should be included 
been instituted, and as already stated, these ob-|in such collection, 
7th. Attached to this library, should be a cabi- 
selected, which, from its extent, variety, and sit-,net set apart for an Horcus Siccus, or Herbarium, 
uation, would be capable of affording all the ad-|and containing our most valuable plants, preserv- 
vantages that can be contemplated in an estab-\ed, arranged, and designated, in the manner that 
lishment of this nature. jhas been adopted by professor Desfontaines, at 
1st. It should be sufficiently extensive to con-/the Jardin des Plantes at Paris.* The remark I 
tain all the variety of fruit trees and shrubs, not, have heard made by that distinguished practical 
only that they may have all the advantages of, botanist, the late Sir Joseph Banks, that even an 
space necessary to their growth, but that they/imperfect dried specimen is preferable to the 
may be exhibited to the visitor or cultivator under) best painting, is a striking evidence of the import- 





ration. 


4 


the most advantageous circumstances. And upon 
this subject let me remark, that it becomes high- 
ly important, in an institution of this nature, to 
ascertain by a regular series of observations the 


characters of the different fruits that are cultiva- 


ted, and to determine what are the different spe- 
cies and varieties well established as such : for in 





ance of such collection. Nevertheless, the pro- 
ductions of the penci!, in delineating the most 





* See Journal of the Horticultural Tour in 
Flanders, Holland, and the North of France, by a 
deputation of the Caledonian Horticulsural Socie- 
ty. 


1823. 
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rare and valuable plants of the garden, should be 
also carefully collected, as preparatory to the pub- 


lications which may hereafter issue from this es- 
tablishment. 

You have wisely provided a lectureship on 
botany and vegetable physiology. A new subject 
of inquiry here opens to our view, and merits the 
particular notice of this Society. I refer to the 
philosophy of vegetation, the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of agricultural chemistry, the composition 
of soils, and the oferation of manures, all which 
have recently engaged the powerful mind of Sir 
Humphrey Davy and other distinguished men.— 
These are subjects, which, in addition to the tech- 
nical arrangements eutered intu by the Lecturer, 
will also be embraced in his course of instruc- 
tion, and cannot fail to be productive of important 
results, 

8th. Another advantage which such an esta- 
blishment should possess, is that of exemplifying 
the principles of Ornamental Planting, or Land- 
scaje Gardening. ‘The ground should be select- 
ed of such form and variety as will admit of such 
decoration. And in the cultivation of the various 
plants of the collection, their distribution may 
ever be rendered subservient to this great object, 
and thereby become the means of spreading ex- 
tensively among our citizens a taste for one of the 


additions may be made to the table by the enter- 
prise of our members in changing, by culture, 
he character of our domestic fruits. When, too, 
we see that many trees have been rendered ca- 
pable of ripening their fruits in climates colder 
than their native country, and that many have 
been assimilated in their habits to their newly 
adopted climate, and asthe horticulture of one 
country must essentially differ from that of 
another, and must vary in its nature and objects, 
depending upon climate, soil, and other local cir- 
cumstances, it is important for us to institute a 
series of observations and experiments, with the 
view to ascertain how far many plants, which are 
now the staple productions of the south, may be 
acclimated to higher degrees of latitude. The 
successful experiments of Du Hamel, in France, 
are very instructive upon this subject, and will 
admit of extensive application in the U. States. 

The cultivation of the vine, in a peculiar man- 
ner, merits the notice of this Society. 

This subject has been frequently recommended 
by many eminent horticulturists, and ia several 
instances attempted, but in some without the suc- 
cess which had been anticipated, and this proba- 
bly owing to the measures not being adopted or 
understood that are necessary to its accomplish- 
ment. Great praise is due to Mr. Adlum, a dis- 





highest recreations that the human heart can re-'tinguished cultivator of the vine at Georgetown, 
ceive, and one which will go far in the improve-| District of Columbia, to Mr. Eichelberger, of 
ment of the moral principle, and in diverting the | Peunsylvania,* to Mr. Divers, of Charlottesville, 
mind from pursuits of a less worthy nature; for Virginia, to Dr. Wilson, of Clermont, and to Col. 
the mind that is not actively engaged in virtuous Gibbes, an agriculturist in the vicinity of this 
pursuits will most probably be occupied with |city, as well as some other of the members of this 


those of a contrary character. 

9th. In this Institution, doubtless, attention will} 
be given in forming a system of instruction ne-| 
cessary in the education of the complete gardener, | 
in the manner that has been constantly practised | 
in some of the institutions of Europe. For this 
purpose, apprentices should be received for a cer- 
tain period of time, affording them the advanta- 
ges not only of being instructed in the cultivation 
of all sorts of culinary and ornamental plants, but: 
of being made practically acquainted with the! 
different operations of pruning, training, budding, 
grafting, layering, and transplanting, as well as; 
the general principles of ornamental gardening. 

A professor of drawing should be attached to’ 
the establishment, whose duties should be, not. 
only to make delineations of any plants of great 
value or beauty that may be intreduced into the 
collection, but who would alse deliver a course of; 


‘persede the use of ardent spirits, the inordinate 


the approbria of our countrymen. 
;mon remark, and is fylly justified by the experi- 


‘of that illustrious writer upon political economy, 


Society, for the attention they have given to the 
cultivation of the grape. 

Among the wants in our domestic economy, 
none are more conspicuous or lamentable than 
that of some agreeable beverage which may su- 


and extensive use of which has long been among 
It is a com- 


ence of Muropean nations, and the high authority 


Dr. Adam Smith,f that the inhabitants of coun- 
tries where the vine is cultivated and the juice of 
the grape the common beverage of the people, 
are free from the vice of intemperance. It is 
remarked by that acute observer, “that the in- 
habitants of wine countries are, in general, the 


country so grievous a reproach. This Society, 
gentlemen, by their attention to this subject, may 
be the means by which thousands of our fellow- 
men may be reclaimed from a most pernicious 
and disgraceful vice, alike ruinous to domestic 
happiness, and destructive of the moral character 
of the nation. 

The question then presents itself, is our climate 
capable of affording the grape in sufficient quan- 
tities to furnish wine as the daily beverage of the 
inhabitants of the United States? or do we pos- 
sess resources for this purpose in the native fruits 
of our country? 

From the experiments already made in differ- 
ent parts of this country, this question may, I be- 
lieve, be answered in the affirmative. 

The experiments made in the southern and 
western states, as we are informed by Mr. James 
G. Hicks, a writer in the American Farmer,’ 
show that wines of most excellent quality, both 
Claret and Madeira have been produced. “Tam 
well convinced,” says the writer, “from my ex- 
perience in the business, that a vineyard, in an 
eligible situation, well cultivated, will yield from 
three to five hundred gallons to the acre; and 
one hand can with ease cultivate five acres, ex- 
cept gathering ; andI have no doubt but the wine 
would be equally as good as that which is import- 
ed at the same age. I have sold my wine, when 
only two years old, for two and a half, and three 
dollars per gallon.” 

“Should the people of Kentucky and Tennessee 
turn their attention to this business, they will not 
only be enabled to stop the importation of wines, 
but will be enabled to furnish the eastern and 
northern states with this article cheaper than 
they can import it.” Further and more recent 
observations made by Mr. Adlum, already re- 
ferred to, by the late Mr. Thomas Roach of Hart- 
ford, by the sect of Harmonists from Suabia, now 
cultivating the vine to a great extent in Indiana, 
and the extensive establishment at Cacahokia, 
now Illinois, also abundantly evince the capacity 
of our soil and climate in the production of wines 
of the best quality from various grapes, both fo- 
reign and domestic. 

It is remarked by Mr. Madison,t whose obser- 
vations on the subject of agriculture, to.which he 
now devotes his retirement, are no less profound 
and deserving public attention than were those 
which occupied his mind during his public life, 





soberest people in Europe. Witness the Spa- 
niards, the Italians, and the inhabitants of the 


when engaged in the weightier concerns of the 
nation, “That the practicability and national 


lectures upon his art, to the pupils whoumight re-;sourthern provinces of France.” ‘On the con-!economy of substituting, to a great extent at 


sort to this establishment for instruction. 


\trary,” he observes, ** that inthe countries which, jleast, for the foreign wines, on which so large a 


Instead then of looking to Europe for garden-/either from excessive heat or cold, produce no!sum is expended, those which can be produced at 


ers, which has hitherto been the custom of our grapes, and where wine consequently is dear and 
country, we should at such school educate a suf-|a rarity, drunkenness is a common vice ; as among 
ficient number of our own citizens to supply all;the northern nations, and all those who live be- 
_the wants that may be created. Another advant-'tween the tropics, the negroes, for example, on 


age that must obviously flow from such an organ-! 
ization, is, that the natives of our soil, being ne-| 
cessarily better acquainted with the climate and 
the vicissitudes of our seasons, are consequently, 
with the same opportunities of education, better 
qualified for the duties of their occupation than 
the foreign gardener, who requires the residence 
of vears to instract him in this important part of 
his profession. 

il. Another, among the most important sub- 
jects which will invite our attention, is the culti- 
vation of our native fruits. 

When we recollect, to use the language of Mr. 
Knight, that the golden pippin was derived from 
the austere crab of the woods, and that the nu- 
merous varieties of the plum are the produce of 
the native sloe, we are taught the importance of 
giving our attention to the numerous and hitherto 
unexplored productions of our native wilds, and 
are encouraged to believe that many important 





the coast of Guinea.” The cheapness of wine, 
he adds, seems, therefore, to be a cause, not of 
drunkenness, but of sobriety. I was told by the 
late Dr. Hugh Williamson, that Mr. Jefferson as- 
sured him that, during his residence, as Ameri- 
can. minister, in France, he never met with but 
one instance of intoxication. 

An Engtish gentlemant of great intelligence, 
who has recently travelled through Spain, within 
a few days informed me, that, with the exception 
of those who held intercourse with British or 
American seamen, who are in the constant use of 
spirituous liquors, he never met with a drunken 
Spaniard. 

it seems, therefore, to be equally the dictate of 
patriotism and humanity, to eradicate from our 





* American Farmer, vol. V. ft. 251. 
| Wealth of Nations, vol. Lf. fr. 296. 
+ Charles Waterton, Esq. of Walton Hall. 





home, without withdrawing labour from objects 
better rewarding it, is strongly illustrated by the 
experiments and statements made upon this sub- 
iect. The introduction of a native wine is not a 
little recommended, moreover, by its tendency to 
substitute a beverage favourable to temperate 
habits, for the ardent liquors so destructive to the 
morals, the health, and the social happiness of the 
American people ; and it may be added, which is 
so expensive to them also: for, besides the actual 
cost of the intoxicating draughts, the value of the 
time and strength consumed by them is of not 
less amount.” 

It has also been proposed by many of our far- 
mers, and numerous experiments in various parts 
of the United States show the propriety of the 
suggestion, to furnish a substitute for spirituous 
liquors by obtaining, from the fermentation of 
some of the native fruits of our soil, as from those 
which are now extensively cultivated in our fields 
and our gardens, wines which might take the 
piace of the more expensive produce of the grape. 





* Vol. II. 405. + Am. Farmer, vol. ¥. pi. 63. 
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The apffile, the pear, the blackéerry, the cur- 
rant, the raspberry, the gooseberry, aud the el- 
derberry, have all been successfully made use of 
for this purpose in various parts of this country, 
and wines highly agreeable, obtained from these 
fruits, are now prepared in considerable quan- 
tities, offered for sale in our cities, and when 
fashion, and the patronage of influential indivi 
duals, and of public institutions shall recommend 
them to our citizens, I have no doubt that, with 
the improvements they will receive in their pre- 
paration, and which will be proportioned to the 
demand, our country will be abundantly supplied 
with domestic wines calculated to produce all the 
cordial and salutary effects of, without the evils 
arising from, the stronger wines of Madeira or 
France, or the use of ardent spirits. 

My time will not permit me to enlarge upon 
this interesting topic. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me here to re- 
mark, that the city of New York possesses ad- 
vantages and facilities for the various objects of 
dur Institution, greater than can be obtained in 
any other part of the union. By our commerce 
and our navy, we have continued intercourse with 
every part of the globe. The gentlemen employ- 
edin the public service of their country, and in 
the recently established communications with the 
different parts of the world, are, for the most 
part too, men of excellent education and inquir- 
ing minds, and not wanting in patriotism, whether 
employed in the battles of their country, or in 
cultivating the arts of peace. 

Circulars prepared under the direction of this 
institution, and placed in their hands when they 
depart from our shores, would secure to us, in a 
very few years, the vegetable productions of 
every part of the habitable globe, and in the in- 
tercourse between this city and the other parts of 
the union, so unceasing is the communication, and 
at all seasons of the year, that the benefits we 
may through these channels receive in this city 
and state will immediately be diffused through 
sur common country. 

But this is not all. Science, whichin one shape 
or another, grasps all human improvements, and 
presses them into the service of a common cause, 
will in return receive direct aid from the stupend- 
ous artificial works now nearly completed in this 
state for the promotion of trade and intercourse. 
I cannot be mistaken in my allusion. I speak, 
gentlemen, of the great Western Canal, and the 
minor communications which are connected with 
it. The vast and fertile regions of the west are 
yet to be expiored by the sons of genius and re- 
search. The secrets of nature are yet to be un- 


am, by my professional pursuits, from the sphere 
of politics and the vortex of party collision, can 
I justly. refrain from indulging in a passing ex- 
pression of my respect for the statesman whose 
profound reflections, deep penetration, and ener- 
gy of character have been subservient to the com- 
mencement, the prosecution, and the near com- 
pletion of these unparalleled projects? 

The name of CLinTon is not only endeared to 
the votaries of science by his devotions at her 
shrine, but rendered doubly so by the indirect aid 
which he affords to her interests by his splendid 
plans of public policy; plans at once great, prac- 
ticable, and unrivalled in the age which has pro- 
duced them. 





AGRICULTURE, . 


THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Will hold their second Exhibition and Cattle Shew 
on Lhursday and Friday, the 14th and 15th daus 
of October, at Chester, on the river Delaware, 
in Delaware Co. 15 miles from Philadelphia ; 


——— 
posited at the placeo: Exhibition on Wednesday, 
the 13th of October, before 6 o’clock, P. M. 

No person can become a competitor for prizes 
offered for Animals or Manufactured Articles, 
who shall not have given notice in writing of such 
intention to the Assistant Recording Secretary, 


tober; nor shall he be entitled to any prize, un- 
less he shall have put the Animal or Article of- 
fered in the place assigned by the Committee for 
its Exhibiticn. 

No Animal will-be received after 10 o’clock on 
Thursday, the 14th of October. 

An Auctioneer will be employed for the sale of 
Animals on the last day, when it is hoped that in 
addition to a large stock of improved breeds, 
which will be offered for sale, the farmers of the 
neighbouring counties will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to sell any fine native animals 
from which they may be disposed to part. 

‘Lhe Directors will assemble at 9 o’clock on the 
14th of October, at Thurlow’s Inn. 

‘The Circie, anda space, not less than 10 feet, 





When in conformity with the Act of Incorpo 
ration, $350 will be oifered in premiums for Neat 
Cattle—$150 for Sheep—$125 for Horses—$28 
for swine--$135 for Crops—--¥$85 for Butter, Cheese 
Sugar, Pearl Ash, Domestic Wine, Cider and 
Implements of Husbandry--$143 ter Household 
Manuufactures—$15 for Oxen at the Plough, not 
more than 8, nor Jess than 4 years old—15 tor 
Oxen at the Plough, not more than 4 years old— 
$15 for Horses at the Plough— 5 for the best 
Ploughman with Oxen—§$5 for the best Plough- 
man with Horses-—under certain restrictions, as 
stipulated in the large biils, viz :— 

it is explicitly declared, THAT IN EVERY CASE 
WHERE THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS SHALL CON- 
SIDER THE OBJECT PRESENTED UNWORTHY OF 
DISTINCTION, THEY RESERVE TQ THEMSELVES 
THE RIGHT OF REJECTING IT, ALTHOUGH BY 
LITERAL CONSTRUCTION IT SHOULD BE ENTI- 
TLED TO REWARD—and that in all cases where 
fremiums shall be demanded, they will require 


factory to the Directors. 
No person will be entitled toa premium for any 


such evidence from the claimants, as shall be satis-} 


beyond its circumference, and the outer sides of 
jthe pens, in which the live stock shall be confined, 
jmust be cleared, and kept clear, by constables 
; mounted on horseback, until the Stock Committee 
;Shall have completed their round. 

| ‘Phe Committee for Implements of Husbandry 
| will make trials of Ploughs, &c. on Wednesday, 
ithe 13th of October, to be prepared for the meet- 
ing of the Directors. 

‘Uhe committees for Stock, Products of the 
Soil, and dousehold Manufactures, will commence 
thei: examination at 11 o’clock, on Thursday, 14th. 

The land for the trial of Ploughs will bedivi- 
ded into spaces equal to the sixteenth of an acre 
—a furrow shali enclose them, at the distance of 
twenty feet from the outer side. 

Que Ploughman, who will be selected by the 
Committee shall be employed throughout. After 
'the ploughs shall have been properly set, by the 
| parties who exhibit them, no persons, except 
{the ploughman, and the officers of the Society, 
{Shall be permitted to pass within the line, until 


j 
} 
| 
} 





jthe trial shall have been complcted, except to 
repair accidental injury 
For the trialsof Oxen, and Horses, at the plough, 


before 12 o’clock on Wednesday, the 13th of Oc-- 


Animai which he shall not have bred, or /ossess | spaces, equal to the eighth of am acre, shali be 
ed, at least 4 months, immediately fireceding the} defined in the same manner, leaving the distance 
time of Exhibition—nor for any article of House- | of twenty feet between each space, as well as the 
hold Manufacture, any Implement of Husband-; same distance between their ends, and the furrow 


shall not have contributed to the froduction or 
formation. 


The trial of Oxen at the Plough, and of Plough- 





folded. Her hidden treasures, her countless va 
rieties, and her unnumbered beauties are yet to 
be presented. 

The territory of the great lakes and of the 
western rivers is a world of itself. How import- 
ant, then, that we are thus approximated by the 
gigantic work which I have mentioned. Our 
course is now open to the depths of the wilder- 
hess. In peace and in comfort we can not only 
visit the walks of civilization and refinement, the 
towns, the viliages, and the cities which have re- 
cemtly appeared in the west asif they were call- 
ed forth by the potent hand of enchantment; but 
we can also gratify our curiosity and our love of 
science, by examining regions where the footstep 
of the naturalist has never left an impression, or 
science gleaned a treasure. I say then that the 
magnificent internal improvements of the state 
of New-York are tributary to our objects. They 
facilitate the execution of our laudable designs. 
They multiply, on a stupendous scale, the means 
of intercourse, and literally annihilate distance 
and expansion of territory. 

And while on this subject, and removed, as I 


men with oxen, will be made on Thursday, the 
| 14th—of Horses at the Plough, and of Plough- 
imen with Horses, on Friday, the 15th of October. 

Ao fierson will be permitted to contend for the 
firemium offered for the best Ploughman, wheth 
er with Horses or Oxen, unless he or his futher be 
the owner thereof. 

No Oxen or Horses will be received in competi- 
tion for the frremiume offered for their perform- 
ance at the Plough, unless they be driven either 
by their owner or his son. 

It will be at the option of the successful com- 
petitors for the highest premiums, which shall 
have been awarded for Neat Cattle, Horses and 
Sheep, to receive gold medals in lieu of money ; 
and it will be at the option of those to whom pre- 
miums of the second class shall have been award- 
ed for Animals of the same kind, to receive silver 
medals in lieuof money,—and it will be at the 
option of those to whom premiums of any other 
class shall have been awarded, to require in lieu 
of money, copies of the “ American Farmer.” 

All Household Manufactures, and Implements 
of Hesbandry, offered for premiums, must be de- 





ry, jor Product of the Soil, whereof he or she,| surrounding them all; within which no person 


shall be allowed to pass, except the officers of 
the Society, and such persons as they. shall de- 
signate. 

The places of deposite for manufactured arti- 
cles, products of the soil, and all other matters, 
exhibited for premiums, shall be cleared, and 
kept clear, by constabies, whilst the committees 
are employed in making their examination. 

No person, shall be allowed, under any pre- 
tence, to approach any member of the examining 
committees, during the periormance of their du- 
ties, 

If the owner of any animal, offered for prewi- 
um, shall hold any conversation, with any meim- 
ber, of the Stock Committee, in regard to the 
merits of the object, which he shall have present- 
ed tor a prize, atter the commencement of the ex- 
amination, and previous to the award of the di- 
rectors being declared, he shall forfeit ali his 
claims to such award. 

Ail applicants for premiums for Stock, will be 
obliged to state, where and of whom, the ani- 
mals were bought, their ages, and if practicable, 
by whom they were bred, and how they have 
been fed—for manufactured articles, and products 
of the soil, where, by whom, and at what expense, 
of labour, they have been produced. 
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of the Committee of Arrangement, upon pain off to the climate and circumstances of the country. 


forfeiture of any premium which it might obtain. 
“No Director, can have a vote, for the award of 
any premium, wherefor he shall be a competitor. 

The various committees, are enjoined, to keep 
secret, their opinions, until they shall be formally 

nveyed in their reports. . 
“All anie, will be handed sealed to the Assis- 
tant Recording Secretary, except those, on the 
trial of Oxen, and Horses, at the plough, before 
$ o’clock, on the morning of the 15th. 

‘The Board of Directors, will assemble at 9 
a’ctock on the same day ; when the reports, will 
be read, and their decision finally taken. 

The Directors having rented the land upon 
which the Exnibition is to be held, and the farms 
adjacent thereto, and being assured of the co- 
operation of the High Sheriff of the County, as 
weil as of the Magistrates of the neighbourhood, 
will punish with the utmost rigour of the law, 
any infraction of the 10th section of the act of 
incorporation, or of the regulations, which they 
have established, for the quiet, and good conduct 
of the Exhibition. 

Although the Society have been necessarily con- 
strained to limit the distribution of their premi- 
ums, for the objects enumerated in the larger 
bills, they will be glad to receive for’Exhibition, 
and properly notice pe animal, implement of 
husbandry, or article of domestic manufacture, 
which by its form, usefulness, or the ingenuity of 
its construction, shall be deemed worthy of dis- 
tinction. é; 

As the Exhibition will be held near toa town 
affording ample accommodation by its inns, and 
the means of easy access by steam-boats, the So- 
ciety hope that they may be gratified, by the 
presence of such agriculturists of this and the 
adjacent States, as shall feel an interest in their 
proceedings. ‘ay. 

The Directors absolutely inhibit all persons 
from erecting, any booth, or placing, any cart, 
table, bench, or any other matter, for the sale 
of food, upon the premises leased to them. 

JONATHAN ROBERTS, President. 
Joun Hare PowE., Corresponding Sec’ry. 
COMMITTEES. 


Powelton, 1824. 
JonATHAN RoseErts, Esq. President of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society. 

Dear Sir,—The forms of the various breeds of 
British Sheep, are distinct, as the districts from 
which they take their names. The objects to 
be attained in Great Britain, and most parts of 
Amevica, are a quick return in flesh, and fleece, 
with as little offal, as is compatible with the due 
proportion of bone, indispensable for the health- 
ful exercise of the animal, or the exertion neces- 
sary for the supply of its food. Thus we have 
found that particular breeds, have been for ages 
retained in certain parts of Europe, where the 
shape of the animal, has been made conformable 
to the purposes, to the climate, to the food, and 
face of the country upon which it has been rear- 
ed. Onthe mountains of Scotland and Wales—-; 
on the bare chalk-hills of the southern and west- 
ern parts of England, races of sheep have always 
been bred, which by the lightness of their car- 
casses and the activity of their muscles are ena- 
bled to find sustenance, and by the closeness of 
their fleeces, are fitted to support the exposure 
which in mountainous regions, must always be 
met. 
highly cultivated marshes of Lincolnshire, and 
other counties in the North, families, the very op- 
posite to these have been as carefully bred, pos- 
sessing heavy carcasses, long wool, shorter legs, 
very small bone, with the most sluggish disposi- 
tions, without either the desire, or the power to 
make exertion to obtain food. In the western 
parts of America where the population is thin 
and the consequent demand for flesh exceedingly 
small, attention to the carcass of the sheep, has 
not been properly given. The value of its fleece 
is certainly the more important object of regard, 
as the difficulty of transportation of the wool, 
when manufactured into cloth, is so much dimin- 
ished, by the condensed value of the commodity, 
as to find a market at little cost. But it is to be 
apprehended, that disregard of shape and inat- 
tention to the rules of breeding, will eventually 
injure the constitution of the sheep, and material- 
ly affect the useful secretions, and consequently 





Of pergrncnt eee Roberts, William 
Darlington, Richard B. Jones, John G. Watmough, 
John Hare Powel, Henry L. Waddell, John Wil 
cox, William Harris, Reuben Haines, Manuel 
Eyre. 

"For Neat Cattle —Thomas Smith, Thomas Ser- 
rill, William Harris, Mathew Roberts, Richard 
B. Jones. 

Horses.—™Manuel Eyre, Algernon S. Logan, 
George Blight, John G. Watmough, Joha Wilcox, 
Enos Morris. 

Sheep and Swine —Samuel West, Job Roberts, 
William Evans, Elijah Lewis, Samuel Davis, 

Products of the Scil—George -Sheaff, George 
W. Holstein, William Darlington, Samuel West, 
Joseph George. , 

Implements of Husbandry.—Reuben Haines, 
Henry L. Waddell. 

Manufactures.--Stephen Duncan, William Dar- 
lington, John Elliot of Montgomery. 

Oxen at the Plough—Job Roberts, Mathew 
Roberts, G. W. Holstein. 

Horses at the Plough.—Samuel Davis, Samuel 
West, James Worth. 


———D1.-——— 


Canal.—The water was let into the Erie canal 
as far as Locknort, on the 30th ult. and it was 
expected that the boats would reach there in 
about a week. A daily stage now runs between 
Lockport and Buffalo, 


ithe quality, and weight, of the wool, This mis- 
jtake has not been confined to those parts of our 
jcountry where the carcass can with difficulty be 
sold, but may be traced in some large merino 
iflocks in the neighbourhood of our great towns.— 
| Phe extraordinary power, which the vigilance, 


and science of some distinguished breeders in 
\iungland, have shown, in varying the forms, and 


,even in assigning, if the phrase may be used, de- 
jfinite propertics, shapes and even peculiar co- 
lours, to whole families of neat cattle and sheep, 
can scarcely be believed, except by those who 
have seen the animals thus improved. 

An able exposition of the scientific princi- 
ples and practical deductions upon which their 
art has been founded, was made some years since 
by one of the most eminent surgeons in Europe 
the celebrated Henry Cline, whose authority has 
been universally received, by practical men, ex- 
cept upen one point, wherein he is directly at va- 
riance with their daily experience of the injuri- 
ous effects of breeding closely in. 

Sir John S. Sebright at the instance of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks has published an excellent paper, 
which as it exposes the’ error of Mr. Cline and 
evinces pertect knowledge of the oreeder’s art, I 
have recently obtained from England, and have 
now the honour to present, 

I am, with great respect, 
Yours, &c 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 





In the rich vales of Leicestershire, and |) ae this description. 


“Ko animal, can be moved, without the consent]/On srEEDING SHEEP—they should be adufited]| TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE BUFFALO. 

Si1r,—I do not recollect to have seen any thing, 
Mr. Editor, in your valuable paper respecting 
the Buffalo. Would it not be weH to endeavour 
to civilize this native of our forests; and instead 
of extirpating the whole race, endeavour to in- 
crease and improve it? At present he is hunted 
and destroyed principally for his skin—the tongue, 
a great delicacy, is sometimes also taken :—the 
rest of the carcass, except a small portion for the 
present use of the hunter, is left for the fowls of 
the air. 

In Asia and some parts of Europe, particular- 
ly Italy, the Buffalo is much esteemed as a la 
bourer; I hed some conversation a few years 
ago, with Governor Miller, of Arkansas, on this 
subject. He had broke several of them to the 
yoke :—they worked well; and he was of opinion 
that they were very valuable, and might easily 
be domesticated. We do not know enough of 
this animal, and I fear, despise him only because 
he is a native. 

We want a substitute for the Morse asa labour- 
er, an animal that does not cost much—that will 
live with little or no care; do much work—and 
lafter he gets old serve for tood. The ox comes 
| It is probable that the 
Bulfalo is drisker, and equally strong and hardy. 
|The mules between the Buffalo and common cow 
would probably answer our purpose better than 
any thing we have ever tried, i. 

——a, 
THE POrpPy. 
i) genth Slee} : 
* Seatter thy drowsiest poppies from above ; 
“ And in new dreams, not soon to vanish, bles 
** My senses with the sight of her Llove !” 

The cultivation of the poppy, with a view t 
the extraction of Opium, has been urged in this 
paper, as being profttably practicable, in Ameri- 
Ca; especially by a gentleman who was ence per- 
sonally conversant with its growth, and the prepa- 
ration of opium from it; in the Mast Indies —It 
cannot be questioned that he who could, under 
the existing circumstances of our country, suggest 
some new object for the profitable application ot 
agricultural labour, would be entitled to as mucl, 
praise, if he would not display as much ingenuity, 
as the political economist who should discover, in 
England, a new object susceptible of taxation-~ 
We are not convinced, it is true, that the popps 
can be cultivated here with advantage, but we 
hold the reverse to be by no means certain —and 
at all events we suppose that our readers wil! be 
pleased with having ai opportunity to read the 
the facts which we have collected in elucidation, 
of its culture and application. But, aside frow 
its medicinal uses, as an ornamental flower ij 
our gardens, it has alinost unrivalled attractions. 
in its extreme delicacy of texture and splendid 
colours. Of these last, in all their variety, we 
were not so fuily aware, until we received from 
a Lady, an esteemed correspondent, a letter from 
which we have taken the following extract. The 
poppies which she describes, were obtained from 
seed sent from France to the Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural or Horticultural Society, aud piaced we 
believe, in the hands of Mathew Carey, Esq. for 
distribution—from him, we received 4 box con- 
taining a variety of seeds fur publick use, aid 
which may he obtained by any Ladies or Gentle- 
men who will call, translate the labels, and take, 
and carefully cultivate such as they do take. 

“IT have a most magnificent display of poppies. 
The Dutch tulips that have »een +o long the sub- 
ject of admiration, cannot equal the splendour and 
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the exquisite colouring of these flowers. Ma 

thew Carey, Esq gave methe seed. When the 
Horticultural Society distributec the French seed 
of 1822, Mr. Carey sent me some, amongst 
them, these poppies. I did not think that nature 
could have produced any thing so beautiful—crim- 
son, carnation, vermillion, pink, scarlet, coqueli- 
cot, red, blossom, purple, lilach, pearl, pink tip- 
ped with green, all these colours variegated, white, 
straw-culoured, mottled, striped, of all shapes— 
fringed, pendant, compact like a cabbage. minute 
and open like a hydrangea, scolloped, curled, 
frosted, round and fringed leaves on one flower,— 
in short I cannot give you an idea of the richness 
and beauty of these princely poppies. I will give 
you some of the seed, with the n:anner of raising 
them, the mode I adopt with all my flowers. 1 
am sorry that these beautiful exoticks cannot be 
more seen. I will send the seed to the publick 
gardeners that they may get into private hands— 


i 


poses of a dairy ; and place every one having a 
well of fine cold water upon an equality with 
others having a spring at their door. If the ex 
pense attending such an operation (not including 
the well,) would not exceed one hundred dollars, 
lam fully convinced there are at least one thou 
sand persons who would immediately come into 
the measure. 

Some may say, why not raise the water three 
or four times a day by manual labour, fill a reser- 
voir and supply the dairy from thence? but did 
you never observe, that water in a reservoir soon 
becomes vapid, losing that active penetrating fri- 
gidity it possesses when flowing immediately from 
the source, a quality essential thereto in its use 
for the dairy? P 

It would be very gratifying if some gentleman 
would apply his thoughts to this subject, who is 
capable of forming a more correct judgment there- 
on than the writer hereof, whois a farmer with- 


I suppose you think that I have said quite enough |out a spring and no mechanic ; perhaps an inser- 


on the subject of a poppy, if you do tire of this 
description it is because you have not enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing the flowers in bloom. ‘hey 
are about two feet high, and each flower is as 
large as a saucer. They have not the flaunting 
and yaudy appearance that belong to the common 
tribe.” 

In subsequent numbers we shall speak of the 
reparation of opium which is extracted chiefly 
rom the white poppy. 


—————Di.=—— 
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WATER; 


tion of the above in your highly useful Kegister 
might produce this effect. 
Very respectfully yours, &c. 
AGRICOLA. 


——a 0 aaa — 
HOUSE-KEEPERS ATTEND! 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHOICE OF MEAT. 

The flesh of animals which are suddenly killed 
when in high health, so far as the palate is con- 
cerned, is not yet fit for the table, although fully 
nutritious and in perfection for making soup ; be- 
cause sometime after the death, the muscular 
parts suffer contraction—their fibres become ri- 
gid. When this has taken place, the flesh is not 
long in experiencing the commencement of those 





chemical changes which terminate in putrefac- 





Veal—The flesh of a bull calf is firmer, but 
not in general so white as that of a cow calf, Ex. 
posures to the air for some time reddens the co- 
lour of the flesh. Veal is best of which the kid. 
ney is well covered with thick white hard fat. 

Mutton.—A wether, five years old, affords the 
most delicate meat. The grain of the meat should 
be fine, and the fat white and firm. The leg of a 
wether mutton is known by a round lump of fat 
on the insides of the thigh, the !eg of an ewe by 
the udder. 

J.amb,—The flesh of fine lamb looks «+ a deli- 
cate pale red colour ; the fat is splendid white, but 
it dues not possess a great solidity. Grass Lam) 
is in season from Easter to Michalmas House 
Lamé trom Christmas to Lady-day. 

Pork —This species of meat of the best fed 
animals is particularly fine grained, and may be 
bruised by forcibly pressing it between the fin 
gers. The skin of the young animal is thin; the 
flesh of old pigs is hard and tough, and the skin 
very thick. The prime season for pork is from 
Michx]mas to March. The western pigs, chiefly 
those of Berks, Oxford, and Bucks, possess a de- 
cided superiority over the eastern of Essex, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk. 

Hare.—TVo ascertain its age, examine the first 
joint of the fore foot ; you will find a small knob, 
if it isa deveret, which disappears as the hare 
grows older ; then examine the ears ; if they tear 
easily, the animal it young. When newly killed, 
the body is stiff; as it grows stale,it becomesflaccid., 

Venison—is of a darken colour than mutton. If 
the fat.be clear, bright and thick, and the cleft of 
the hoof smooth and close, it is young, but if the 
cleft is wide and tough, it is old. By pushing a 
iskewer or knife under the bone which sticks out 





A NEW METHOD PROPOSED FOR OBTAINING 1T-tion; and it is of the utmost importance, in do-}of a haunch or shoulder, the odour of the skewer 
Mr. Skinner :—There is nothing more cesira-;mestic economy, to take cdre that all large joints wil] tell whether the meat be fresh or tainted. — 


ble to a farmer than a plentiful spring of pure 
cold water flowing at his door. Hence the many 
substitutes therefor, such as aqueducts, wells, and 


the project lately practised in England, and SUC=| 
cesstully repeated not long since in the State of} appointment. 


New-Jersey, of boring intothe bowels of the earth | 


and raising by tubes, veins of water to the surface, 
their natural level, from a depth of a hundred 
feet and upwards, 


of meat be in this intermediate state when they 
are cooked: for no skill in the culinary art will 
compensate for negligence in this point, as every 
one must have often experienced to his great dis- 


The degree of inteneration m: be known by 
the flesh yielding readily to the pressure of the 


finger, and by its opposing little resistance to an, 


attempt to bend the joint. Poultry aiso thus part 


I would recommend another scheme, and ifjreadily with their feathers; and it would be ad- 


there be plausibility and economy therein, per-: 
‘in order to assist in determining their state. 


haps the Agricultural Society of Maryland will 
offer a premium for the most approved draft or 


visable to leave a few when the bird is plucked, 


The following wholesome advice on this sub- 


Venison is best flavoured in the month of August, 
the animal should not be killed till he is about 
four years old. 

Fowls—for boiling shoul: be chosen as white as 
possible, those which have bla k legs had bet*er 
be roasted. The season of perfection in poultry 
is just before they have qu te come to their full 
growth. Chickens three months old are very de- 
licate. Age makes a striking difference in the 
flesh of fowls, since after the age of twelve months 
it becomes tougher. The cock indeed, at that 
age, is only used for making soup. 

Pigeons—are in their greatest perfection in 





model, of such a machine as will accomplish the ject we copy from Doctor Kitchiner :*+—* When September, there is then the most plentiful and 


meditated purpose. ; 
A good well may be had in mot situations ; by 


sinking it something deeper than usual a very, 
plentiful supply of water may generally be ob- 
tained. Could not an economical machine be) 


you order meat, fioultry, or fish, tell the trades- 
man when you intend to dress it, and he will then 
have it in his power to serve you with provision 
that will do him credit, which the finest meat, 
&c. in the world, will never do, unless it has been 


contrived that would, when at work, becontinual-|kept a proper time to be ripe and tender. If you 


ly and gradually raising to the surface this water, 


have a well-ventilated larder, in a shady, dry si- 


just as fast as the springs below supplied it? the |tuation, you may make:still surer, by ordering in 
machine to be propelled by a weight, sinking|your meat and poultry, such a time before you 


‘from a moderate elevation above the earth into 
the well, and wound up twice daily ? 

The power, i. ¢. the weight may be increased 
at pleasure. Most farmers have horses; in the 
morning before they go to work and at evening 
when they come in, let them be hitched to the ma- 
chine, and in a few minutes they raise the weight 
which will keep the machine in motion, and the 
spring flowing for twenty-four hours. 

A machine somewhat on the clock principle 
would probably answer, the water to be raised in 
small buckets attached toan endless strap revolv- 
ing over a head; or a pump with an inch bore 
might be used, so calculated as to be continually 
pumping up exactly the quantity turnished by 
the springs of the well, without at all sinking t) 
head thereof; coming up thus gradually fres! 

from the source, and cold, it would serve the pur- 


want it as will render it tender, which the finest 
meat cannot be, unless hung a proper time, ac- 
cording to the seasor an! nature of the meat, &c. 
but always till it has mace some very slight ad- 
vance towards putrefaction.” 

Ox-beef—when a young animal, has a shining 
oily smoothness, a fine oper grain, and dark florid 
red colour. The tat issplendish yellowish white. 
if the animal has been fed upon oil cakes, the fat 
has a golden yellow colaur. 

Cow- Beef—is closer in the grain than ox-beef, 
»ut the muscular parts are not of so bright a red 

colour. In old meat there isa streak of cartilage 
bone in the ribs, called by butchers, the crush- 
one ; the harder this is, the older has been the 
imal. 


jbest food for them; their finest growth is just 
;when they are full feathered. When they are in 
ithe penfeathers, they are flabby ; when they are 
‘ull grown, and have flown some time, they are 
hard. 

Pheasants—may be distinguished by the lengt/ 
and sharfiness of their sfurs, which in the young- 
er ones are short and dunt. 

Partridges—if old are always to be known dur- 
ing the early part of the season, by their legs be- 
ing of a pale blue, instead of a yellowish brown 
colour: *‘ so that when a Londoner receives his 
brace of blue legged birds in September, he should 
immediately snap their legs and draw out thé 
sinews, by means of pulling off the feet, instead 
of leaving them to torment him, like so man 
strings, when he would be wishing to enjoy his 
repast.” This remedy to make the legs tender, 
removes the objection to old birds, provided the 
weather will admit of their being suificiently long 
kept. If birds are overkept, their eyes will be 
much sunk, and the trail becomes soft, and some- 
what discoloured, The first place to ascertain 
if they are beginning to be tainted, is the inside 
of the bill. 














* The Cook’s Oracle. 


Fish, and Crimping of Fish.—Both sea and riv- 
er fish cannot be eaten too fresh. The gills shou! 
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be of a fine red colour, the eyes glistening, the 
scales brilliant, and the whole fish should feel 
stiff and firm, if soft or flabby the fish is old. 

Toimprove the quality of fish, they are some- 
times subject to the process called crimping.— 
The operation has been examined by Mr. Carlisle, 
to whom we are indebted for the following par- 
ticulars:— 

“Whenever the rigid contractions of death 
have not taken place, this process may be prac- 
tised with success. The sea fish destined tor 
crimping, are usually struck on the head when 
caught, which it is said protracts the term of the 
contractibility and the muscles which retain the 
property longest are those about the head. Many 
transverse sections of the muscles being made, 
and the fish immersed in cold water, the con- 
tractions called crimping takes place in about 
five minutes, but if the mass be large, it often re- 
quires 30 minutes to complete the process. The 
crimping of fresh water fish is said to require 
hard water, and the London fishmongets usually 
employ it.” ’ 

Mr. Carlisle found, that by crimping, the mus= 
cles subjected to the process have both their ab- 


solute weight, and their specific gravity increas-|posited at the nostril of the sheep, from whence 
ed, so that it appears, that water is absorbed andjit ascended into the cavities of the head—I at 


condensation takes place. It was also observed 


that the effect was greater in proportion to the something that would keep off the flies—for which 


vivaciousness of the fish. 

From these observations, it appears, that the 
object of crimping is first to retard the natural 
stiffness of the muscles, and then by the sudden 
application of cold water, to excite it in the great- 
est possible degree, by which means the flesh 
both requires the desired firmness and keeps lon- 
ger.—Accum’s Culinary Chymistry. 
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HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


WORMS IN THE HEADS OF SHEEP—cause discover- 
ed—means of prevention described. 


Sefitember, 11th, 1824. 

DEAR Sir,—Observing in your highly valuable 
paper No. 24, Vol. 6. a communication from Alex- 
ander Reed, on the worms in the head of shcep— 
and having in the following manner acquired some 
information op the subject which, perhaps may be 
useful to the public, I willingly give it. 

Being always fond of good mutton, or lamb, and 
believing that the flavour greatly depends on the 
butchering, I have for a number of years past 
butchered, or attended to it, for my own table, 
and have no recollection of ever having killed 
one inthe summer season, without finding more, 
or less, of the worms described by Mr. Reed, (in 
the head) until within the last ten years; some 
time in the summer of 1814, I killed a very fine 
fatlamb, and on opening the head, found an un- 
usual number of worms of various sizes—I was 
thereby induced to try to find out how they origi- 
nated. I selected eight of the largest and put 
them in a tumbler, with some warm moist earth, 
and tied thin linen over the top, then placed the 
tumbler in a warm and airy situation, where it 
remained about two weeks, before I examined it. 
On taking it down, I found a dark grey coloured 
fly, nearly as large as a honey bee, init, in shape 
very much like the common house flies, except 
the head which was larger in proportion to its 
s1ze€, without proboscis or mouth to be discovered 
by the naked eye, from which I supposed that 
(like the locust) ir: its last shape, it was of short 
duration, and its only business to propagate its 
species. J let them remain two days longer ; then 
found three more, precisely of the same size, co 
lour, and form, had made their appearance ; being 
then satisfied that the worms had produced the 
fies, I took the cover off the tumbler, and turned 


gut its contents, and discovered that each worm 
had passed into the chrysalis state without cast- 
ing the skin which had dried over it, so as to 
preserve its former appearance. Four of those 
skins the flies had left, the others I opened, and 
found each contained a fly inevery way like those 
that had come out. I immediately then went to 
my pasture, where my flock of sheep was, to see 
whether the flies were to be found among them, 
and observed the sheep were in detached parcels. 
or squads, some with their heads turned together, 
with the nose against the ground; others with 
their heads under the sides of fences, or bushes. 
On approaching near a parcel that appeared rest- 
less, I distinctly saw several of the flies about 
them, of which the sheep appeared to have great 
dread, and would suddenly stare and run a con- 
siderable distance, then stop, and place them- 
selves in the same position again; evidently to 
protect the nose from the flies; a thing I had fre- 
quently seen before without reflecting on the 
cause. I was by this time fully satisfied as to the 
parent of the worm, and the great pest and an- 
noyance they were to the sheep, whether destruc- 





‘and the nose of each up to the eyes smeared with 
i'tar—they were then turned into the same field— 
‘On going among them the next day, I found the 
‘application of tar had far exceeded my expecta- 


Tiate of soda {common salt,) sulphate of soda, 





tive or not, and that the egg, or larva, was de- 


once concluded the only remedy was to apply 


purpose I had every sheep old and young caught, 


tion ; for they were feeding in great comfort, the 
flies having entirely left them at liberty to do so. 
Since that time I have not omitted to have my 
sheep tarred in the same manner in the months 
of May, and June, and have never seen a worm 
in a sheep’s head since that season. ° 
Iam respectfully yours, &c, 
JOHN H. RIGGS. 
P. S. If you think the above worth a place in 
your paper, you are at liberty to insert it, 
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TO RAISE NEW VARIETIES OF 
POTATOES FROM THE SEED. 





Gallatin, ( Tennessee, ) Aug. 23d, 1824. 

Sir,—I observed in your paper directions how 
te raise new kinds of potatoes from the seed of 
the Potato Apple ; but I do not approve of the 
way laid down, that is, to string the apples and 
let them dry. About 15 years since, I collected 
a number of Potato Apples when ripe, and 
squeezed them down in a basin of water and 
washed the seed, then dried them in the shade, 
then put the seed in paper and sowed them in the 
spring. Whenthe plants got to have 4 or 6 leaves, 
transplanted them in rows, giving them the same 
distance that other potatoes have ; hilled thenf 
several times, and I had some potatoes as large 
as ducks eggs. Some were very small, but there 
was a variety of kinds. I have some _ potatoes 
growing this year that I managed in the same way, 


a oe 
sulphate of lime, carbonates of soda and ‘ime, 
_with a very small portion of sand, the whole 
slightly coloured by iron, and containing 17 per 
cent. of free alkali. From this analysis, Dr. Gris- 
com gives it as his opinion, that the article may 
be profitably employed in the manufacture of soap, 
‘probably of glass, and other coarse purposes for 
\which common potash is sometimes used. As 
this article is understood to be abundant about the 
salt-works at Salina, the foregoing information 
may be acceptable to our readers. 


A company has been formed in England to es- 
tablish a tine of steam and land conveyance from 
some port in the Mediterranean to India. ‘The 
port now in contemplation is Marseilles—and it 
is computed that the passage from thence to Bom- 
bay, might be effected in 25 days. The following 
are the distances and estimated rate of travel :— 


From Dist. of Miles» Days. Hours. 
Marseilles to Malta 690 3 5 
Maltato Alexandria 840 4 4 
Alexandria to Cairo _— 2 — 
Cairo to Suez 73 1 4 
Suez to Mocha 1160 5 16 
Mocha to Scocotra 720 3 12 
Scocotra to Bombay 1170 5 17 

25 10 


Editorial Correspondence. 
Extract of a letter, dated Raleigh, (N. C.) Aug 
‘19, 1824. 


“The crop of cotton from the Roanoke south, 
is a large one.~In this part of the state, it has 
the rot, a disease in the plant which prevails 
when there is an abundance of rain, and also 
when the plant suffers for the want of it—the 
cause therefore is yet to be learned by me at least. 
The plan recommended to prevent the rot by a 
gentleman thro’ the “ American Farmer,” of cut- 
ting round and separating the bark of the plant, 











.| would be too tedious an operation, ever to be prac 


tised to advantage. If the vot should prevail in 
the cotton in the states south of us also, I am not 
so sure but it will be an advantage to the planters 
there as well as to ours—but for the rot or the rust 
&c. &c, the crop would be too abundant—perhaps 
more than the consumption of the article—and 
if one sixth is destroyed by rot or other disease, 
the five sixths will bring more in amount.—For if 
it be ascertained that the crop is to be one sixth 
more than that of last wanen' should expect the 
article to command not more than 10 or 12 cents; 
whereas, if the growing crop be not greater than 
that of last year, the article will maintain its 
present price of 14 or 15 cents.” 


——a ) a 


THE NEW MODE OF OBTAINING WATER. 


A correspondent near New Brunswick, New- 
Jersey, writes thus to the Editor, under date 
of September 14th. 

You have noticed the new mode of obtaining 





and they look very well. ‘They ought to have 9 
inches distance in the row, the rows about 2 feet | 
apart.—In a word, I think the best way is to. 
squeeze the seed out of the apple, dry them in the! 
shade, and put them carefully away until spring. | 


— "'J = 


elim——The new article of commerce lately 
brought to this city, from Salina, under the name 
of Kelf, has undergone a chemical analysis by 
Professor Griscom, and is found to consist of mu- 





} 


water, by Levi Disbrow. He commenced on my 
farm about a month since, and I have no doubt 
of success. You can easily appreciate the ad- 
vantages of such a stream of water on a farm. 
Mr. Disbrow works at his own risk ; when water 
is obtained I am to pay him at the rate of two 
dollars and a half a foot,—If he go down 200 fect, 
I must pay him 500 dollars—one summer of 
drought will pay the expenses—to say nothing of 
overflowing your stables, hogpens, stercorary— 
making duck ponds, and filling reservoirs for 
cattle, 
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ROT IN COTTON. 


Ouachita Farmer, on the subject of the rot in 
cotton. ‘The writcr states that his friend was 
directed, when in France, to make “an inci- 
sion near the roots,” which “ was tried without 
success.” The method presented by Mr. Pome-| 
roy, 1s to remove a ring of bark, leaving the sap-} 
wood bare and uninjured. 

We think the result of experiments very ably 
couducted by Dr. Bracey, and communicated to a} 
committee of the Claremont Agricultural Society | 
of South Carolina, go far to establish the conclu-} 
sions advanced by Mr. Pomeroy, as the following! 
extract will show: ‘*On a spot of luxuriant cot-| 
ton, which I had observed to rot rather worse than 
the rest of the field, I was induced to try various! 
experiments, such as taking away the bud, twist- 
ing the branches, wounding the stalk, breaking, 
the limbs, &c. I found when vegetation was, by 
my means, interrupted, the rot was uniformly, 
checked, and the wounded pod either healed up or 
spread no farther.” 

See imerican Farmer, vol. V. No. 4. 


we, ( ) oe 
FROM THE MOHAWK HERALD. 





farmers, take warning !—The steel-pointed 
rod prefixed to the barn of Mr. William Bunn, 
of Flerida, New-York, was struck with lightning 
on Friday, the 30th ult. Several of the labourers 
were in the barn—the shock was tremendous, but} 
the destructive element was conducted harmless 
to the foot of the rod. . 

Barns at this season of the year are more lia-} 
dle to be struck, than any other buildings of the: 
same height, as they contain large quantities of} 
vegetabie matter, constantly emitting a steam, 
which, rising in the air, serves as a conductor to 
the lightning. The trifling expense of a lightning| 
rod, and the security which thev afford, should 
induce every farmer immediately to put one up 
to his barn, where so much of his treasure is de- 
posited. 





——= = 


Flax Machine —A Mr. Roumaga, of N. York, 
has advertised that he has invented a Machine 
for dressing flax, by which (with only a half size 
machine) a man and a boy may break 400 wt. of 
flax inaday. The flax .is taken to the machine 
without preparation, and by a simple operation is 
broken without injury to the fibre. The bleach- 
ing is effected by another process, and also with- 
out resorting to acids or corrosives, is prepared 
for manufacturing, 

ae ) 

Grajie Vine-—The New-York papers mention 
a grape vine belonging to Mr. Shatzed, in that 
city, only four years old, which covers a frame 
grape house of about 25 to33; the clusters on 
which have been lately counted, and found to ex- 
ceed 700 in number. It is the white or Madeira 
grape. 
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BALTIMORE, FRipay, SEPTEMBER 24, 1824, 





>> For Rentor Sate, the Maryland Tavern 
and fifty-five acres of Land, four miles from Bal- 
timore, on the Frederick turnpike. The tavern 
is a commodious stone building. The Maryland 
Cattle Shows are held there for three days in suc- 
cession, annually ; and no place, if well kept, is 
better calculated to attract custom. About half 
the land is in wood—the rest well improved and 


liberal. 
The Lancastcr Gazette will please insert the 
above. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA CATTLE SHOW, 

7° The location of the next Pennsylvania 
Cattle Show will afford to the Agriculturists of 
neighbouring States, especially of New-Jersey 
and of the Eastern and Western Shores of Ma- 
ryland, a very convenient opportunity of attend- 
ing an exhibition, which, we are confident, will 
be one of the most extensive and interesting 
of that character, which has ever been held this 
side of Worcester, in Massachusetts. It will be 
seen by the official notice, in this number of the 
Farmer, that the Cattle Show wiil take place at 
CHESTER, on the margin of the Delaware, some 
distance above New-Castle—of course, gentlemen 
may even leave I.aston, in Maryland, inthe morn- 
ing, get on board the steam-boat here in the af- 
ternoon, be at Chester the next morning at 7 ; 
stay six or seven hours; see every thing on the 
ground; and, if they choose, return the same day 
to Baltimore. We doubt not that a large party 
will goon; we know of many who have already 
agreed to join in an excursion, which cannot fail 
to be very agreeable and highly instructive. 





7 Persons owning young horses, suitable for 

military uses, especially such as are of approved 
colour, with flowing mane and tail, would, in all 
probability meet with a ready sale in this city, at 
high prices, if they were here before the arrival 
of Gen. La Fayette. 
to express our satisfaction at having ascertained, 
that an establishment of great publick importance 
and convenience exists here under the skilful 
management of Messrs. Budd & Fenner. 
The owners of valuable young horses, who wish 
to have them properly broken, to the saddle and 
harness, have only to commit them, let them be 
never so vicious, to the care of Messrs. Budd & 
Fenner, at their stables in Liberty-street, and for 
the sum of ten dollars, they will undertake to 
break and train them in a manner which ensures 
all practicable grace in their movements, docility 
in their temper and safety in their habits. It 
strikes us that such an institution, conducted as 
we know theirs is, with strict personal attention 
and a thorough mastery of their business, ought 
to prove a great convenience to the owners of va- 
luable horses, in the country as well as in town. 
It is for the sake of serving the publick that we 
give notice of this establishment rather than to 
benefit individuals, of whose particular merit and 
skill we have the highest opinion. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—caretul- 


* Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 
Flour, Howard-St. $5 37, je ae) 
quehannah, $5, cargo price—Do. 


Corn Meal, bri. $2—Rye, 





‘ 


jG~ We take this occasion} 


ly collected every Thursday, for the American 


rice—do, Sus- 
harf 4 75a $5 
Wheat, white, $1 5—Do. Red, $1—Corn, white, 
34 a 35 cts.—do. yellow, —; Rye, bushel, 40 cts.— 
er bus. 374 cts —Oats, 
19 cts. cargo price—B. E. Peas, 50—White Beans, 
100—Whiskey, 27 cts.—Apple Brandy, 25 cts— 
Peach do. $1.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25— No. 2, 
S2—-Do. Old, No. 1, $1 50—Ditto ditto No. 2, 
$1 25—Shad, trimmed, $6 75—Do. unt:immed, 
$5 75—Ginseng, out of season—Linseed Oil, 65 
cents—Fiax Seed, rough, 75 per bush.— Timothy, 
do. out of season—Hay, per ton, $10—Flax, 10 
cts.—Candles, Mould, 123—Soap, 7—Pork, Mess, 
$16 00—Ditto Prime, $12—Beef, northern, mess, 
per bbl. $10—cargo, No. 1; 8a $8 50—Do. No. 2, 
- @il well inclosed with outside and division fences /$6—Butter, 7 cts, a 14 cts.—Lard, 8 a9 cts.—Ba- 





(September 24, 1824. 
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lof post and rail. Enquire of the Editor of the /con, 6 a 7 ets.—Leather, Best Sole, 24 to 27 cts.— 
In the Jast Farmer we inserted aJetter from an|American Farmer for the terms, which will be | Feathers, live, per lb. 30 a 35—Cotton, Louisiana, 


16 to 18 cts.—Georgia, Upland, 15 to 17 cts.—Ala- 
hama, 13 to15—New Wool, 30 to 35 cts —Merino 
full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—} do. 30 to 35 cts. —4 do 
25 to 23 cts—Common, 20 to 25 cts.—25 ‘per 
cent. more when well washed on the sheep and 
tree from. tags—Coal, pit, foreign, 40 cts.—Vir- 
ginia, do, 20 to 25—Susquehannah, do. 6 50 to $7 
Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cents. 


Catile Show. 
By the Board of Trustees of the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural Society for the Eastern Shore, Sep- 
tember 2d, 1824. 
The Board considering that the Election of 
Electors of President and Vice President of the 
United States on Monday the 8th day of Novem- 
ber next, and the session of some of the neigh- 
bouring County Courts about the same period, 
may very much interfere with the arrangements 
of the Cattle Show proposed to be exhibited on 
the 4th and the two following days of the same 
month, and prevent the attendance of distant re- 
sidents and members, have 
RESOLVED, That the CattLe Suow AnD Fair 
for the Eastern Shore be postponed to Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday the 18th, 19th, and 20th of 
November next; and that notice be given in the 
public papers that the Cattle Show and Fair will 
be held at Easton on these days in the same man- 
ner and with the same.arrangements in all othe: 
respects as have heretofore been published. 
N. HAMMOND, Chairman. 


Law 











Lnstitute. 
For the information of those at a distance, the 
fee now established, is as foliows . 
1. Law Institute —This comprehends office ac- 
commodations, use of an extensive Law and mis- 
cellaneous Library, direction of studies, private 
examinations, private readings occasionally, and 
public lectures five a week for four months, 
commencing first Monday in October, in every 
year, fee $100 per annum. 
2. Law Institute—For those who enter only du- 
ring the four months of public lecturing, fee $50. 
8. Public Lectures alone, for Students at Law, $30. 
4. Same, (professional gentlemen and others.) $15. 
5. Moot Court alone, $20. 
6. Moot Court and Lectures, $40 


The fee of the Law Institutute (which entitles 
the Student to every advantage, the Moot Court 
excepted, for which there is a distinct fee) will 
always remain the same. Asthe Course of Lec- 
tures will annually increase, until ¢en months dai- 
/y for two years will be occupied in the delivery 
of the course, the fee for those who do not attach 
themselves to the Institute, will be annually in- 
creased until it amounts to $100 per annum for 
the entire course DAVID HOFFMAN, 
Baltimore. 
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‘to, is entitled Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 





AGRICULTURE. 








“TREATISE ON SOILS AND MANURES 
BY A PRACTICAL AGRICULTURIST. ” 


USE OF THE SOIL. 


Correct views of the office of the soil disclose 
the rationale of approved modes of tillage ; if one 
mode is found superior to another, they lay open 
the cause of it; and proceeding from courses 
which are experienced to be beneficial, a princi- 
pleis thus obtained tor extending their application, 

One great use of the soil, is to afford a bed for 
the plant, and a cover for its roots from the sun 
and from the wind; while the roots, by taking 
hold of the ground, act as stays and supports for 
the trunk of the plant. A second important of- 
fice is that both of a depository and a channel of 
nutriment: In these relations, the soil ought to 
contain a certain proportion of common vegetable 
basis, and of peculiar substances found in plants) 
on analysis; it ought again to be easily permeable 
to air, also porous, for the percolation of water 
and passage of fluid manures; well fitting for al- 
lowing a plant, by the fine tubes within its roots, 
to deiive sustenance slowly and gradually from 
the dissolved and soluble substances mixed with 
the earths, 

As the systems of roots, branches, and leaves, 
are very different in different vegctables, so spe- 
cific plants have a preference for peculiar soils in 
which they flourish most. The plants that have 
bulbous roots require a looser and lighter soil than 
such as have fibrous roots: and those of the lat- 
ter, which have short and slender fibrous radi- 
cles, demand a firmer soil than such as have tap 
roots or extensive lateral roots. Hence, when 
successive crops of the same plant have drawn 
out froma soil the peculiar properties most adapt- 
ed to its individual nature, the bed of earth be- 
comes less fit for the same plant, until it has been 
rested and recruited: while it may be fitter for 
some other plant of a different constitution than 
it originally was; though exhausted in regard to 
the crop which it has long borne, it may be fresh 
for anew dort of vegetable. In short, the prin- 
ciples laid down in the “ Practical Gardener,” 
(introduction to the KircHEN GARDEN, under 
the head Rodation of Crofis,) are more or less ap- 
plicable toall the branches of Gardening and Ag- 
riculture. 


BASIS OF SOILS. 
Sir Humphrey Davy, ar. illustrious ornament 





| In the extensive field of his inquiry, he touches 
on the principles of many other arts ; it therefore 
becomes necessary, in sketching an outline after 


agriculture, to connect the extracts by details and 
observations for which Sir H, Davy is not respon- 
sible. 

‘Soils, in all cases, consist of, either a mixture 
of finely divided earthy matter,t—or of earthy 
matters not reduced to powder, such as gravel 
and other stones ; more or less combined with de- 
composed animal or vegetable substances ; saline 
ingredients, also, frequently lodge in a soil; and 
the earthy matters are frequently accompanied 
with the oxides of minerals, particularly the 
oxide of iron,t The earthy matters form the 
true basis of the soil; the other parts, whether 
naturally present, or artificially introduced, ope- 
rate in the same Manner as manures. 

Four Earths generally abound in soils:§ 1. The 
aluminous, i. e. Clay, including alum; 2. The 
siliceous, i. e. Flint, in various stages of decompo- 
sition, including flinty sand; 3. The calcareous, 
i.e. Limestone, under various modifications, in- 
cluding marle, chalk, and chalky sand; 4. The 
magnesian, i.e. Magnesia, a stone sometimes mis- 
taken for common limestone, but when burnt and 
applied to land it is much longer in passing from 
a caustic to a mild state, and under most circum- 
stances is highly pernicious to vegetation. The 
small proportion in which it may be sometimes 
beneficial, will be afterwards explained. 

The above are the only earths which have been 
hitherto found in plants. 

Other primitive earths sometimes enter into 
soils by the pulverization of rocky materials, 


TERMS FOR SOILS DEFINED. 


The popular terms for soils are seldom appli- 
ed with precision. What one man calisa marle, 
another will call a clay ; and soon. But if a gen- 
eral circulation and acceptance could be obtained 
for the principles of definition judiciously laid 
down by Professor Davy—according to which a 
soil is to be styleda clay, sand, or chalk ; a marle, 
loam or peat; or a compound of these—the cha- 
racteristic terms would be every where intelligi- 
ble. 

In framing a system of definitions, a soil is to 
take a particular denomination from a particular 
kind of earth, not exactly in proportion as that 
earth may preponderate, or not, over others in 
forming the basis of the soil, but rather in pro- 
‘portion to the influence which a particular kind 





of the English school of Chemistry, is not more, Of earth, forming part of the staple, has on tillage 


distinguished by his discoveries in philosophy,' 
than by seeking, with true ambition, to make) 
profound knowledge subservient te the common 
arts by which the common wants of mankind 
are supplied; he has contributed largely to the 
service of agriculture, by publishing his scien 
tific researches into the composition of earths, 
and the true food of plants. With the object 
of founding a course of agricultural improve- 
ment on fixed principles, he has communicated, 
inthe Elements of Agricultural Chemistry,* some 
very important results from a systematic train of 
experiments. We propose to lay before the read. 
er the substance of his leading conclusions, di 
vested, as much as possible, of chemical terms ; 
and to review the peculiarities of his system with 
candour and independence; concentrating, for 
unity of method, scattered articles belonging to 
the same branch of rural economy. 


and vegetation. Thus, as clay is a substance of 
which a comparative small quautity will give a 
cold and stubborn character toa soil, the name 
clayey is often properly bestowed, where the quan- 
tity of pure clay to be collected from a given 
piece of land, is but as 8 to 42, compared with 
the quantity of sand which another field may con- 
tain, and yet barely deserve the denomination of 
sandy. 

“The term clayey shouid not be given to a soil 
which contains less than one-sixth of aluminous 
matter ;” because less than that will not be at 
tended with the common effects which govern the 
culture, and limit the crops, for a clayey soil. 

The epithet sandy is not an appropriate dis- 
tinction for any soil that does not contain at least 
seven-eight parts of sand; and sandy soils are to 
be distinguished into siliceous sandy or flinty sand, 
and calcareous sandy or chalky sand. 





* This work, which will be frequently referred 


in a Course oy Lectures for the Board of Agri- 
culture: By Sir Humphrey Davy, LL.D. F.R:S. 
&c. &c.&c. 8vo. -American, 1820. 


The word calcareous, or any denomination im- 
plying the presence of mild lime or chalk, is not 
properly applied unless a specimen of the soil is 
found strongly to effervesce with acids, or unless 





” ¢ Ibid. fu 5. $Ibid. pf. 111,128. Ibid. fp. 15. 
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water having a channel in the soil affords a white 
earthy deposit when boiled. 


A marie consists of mild lime with a small pro- 
portion of clay, and sometimes of peat, with a 
mixture of marine sand and animal remains; the 
lime having originated, for the most part, from 
the decomposition of sea-shells. 

A soil may he treated as magnesian, where but 
a small comparative quantity of magnesian stone 
8 present; as will be explained in treating of 
imagnesfa as a manure. 

The combination of animal or vegetable mat- 
ter in an inferior proportion with earthy matter, 
but not lower than one-sixth, makes a /oam: the 
word /oam should be limited to soils containing at 
least one third of impalpable earthy matter (dis- 
tinguishable by the touch from sand, chalk, or 
clay,) combined with decayed animal or vegeta- 
ble substances not exceeding half the weight of 
the mere earth; the earthy matters may com- 
prehend aluminous, siliceous, or calcareous ingre- 
dients, and in some cases be mixed with mineral 
oxides; according to the proportions of which, 
the soil may be red loam, brown loam, or black 
loam ; and in regard to the basis, a clayey loam, 
a sandy, or a chalky loam. 

A supfierior proportion of vegetable matter, that 
is to say, an excess of this above half the bulk of 
the earthy basis, makes a feat. To bring this 
kind of soil into successful cultivation, the quan- 
tity of vegetable matter must, in most cases, 
either be reduced or counterbalanced by the ad- 
mixture of some of the simple earths. 

Where a slight tincture of any particular mine- 
ral substance has a strong effect on vegetation, 
this quality should be indicated by a correspond- 
ing word prefixed to the principal name for the soil. 
Thus the presence of either sa/ts of ircn, or sud- 
phate of iron, ought to be marked by prefixing the 
term ferruginous to the denomination taken from 
the basis, to remind the cultivator that the effect 
on vegetation will be pernicious, unless he has re- 
course to an effective remedy. If on the contra- 
ry, oxide of iron be found in the soil, there is sel- 
dom any occasion to notice it in the name: in 
small quantities, it forms a useful part of soils, 
and has been found to constitute from a 15th toa 
10th part of several highly fertile fields: it is 
found in the ashes of plants. To persons unac- 
quainted with chemistry it may be useful to aad, 
that salt of iron exhibits the crystals obtained 
from iron by the action of anacid fluid. Su/phate 
of iron is Copperas, a native kind of which is 
produced in some soils by the effect of the springs 
and earths on each other. Black oxide of iron is 
the substance that flies off from red-hot iron when 
itis hammered. Iron appears to be only hurtful 
to vegetation in its acid combinations. See 7Zests 
of Soils. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS. 

Almost all the expedients for improving, en- 
riching, or correcting a soil, known to agricuil- 
turists, may be comprehended under one of the 
following heads :— 


1, The admixture of Earths to improve the 
‘Texture of the Soil. 


2. Draining. 

3. Paring and burning. 

4. Turning in Green Crops as Manure. 

5. Fallowing. 

6, Irrigation. 

7. Applying Earths as Manures. 

8. Introducing Mineral or Saline Elements as 
Manures. 

9. Manuring with Refuse Substances not ex- 
crementitious, 





10. Manuring with Excrementitious Substancés. 
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1. By the Admixture of Earths, to improve the 
Lexture of the Soil. 


This is a distinct thing from applying Earths 
asamanure It is of avail in pruportion as the 
smallness of the tract, or the value of the plant, 
to be cultivated, allows the free introduction of 
new earths, until the staple of the land is com- 
posed as desired. Almost all sterile soils are ca- 
pable of being thus improved; and sometimes 
the latent pernicious quality which destroys the 
value of an extensive tract of land, can be cor- 
rected without much expense. 

The best constitution of a soil, is that in which 
the earthy materials are properly balanced, so as 
to combine as many advantages of different in- 
gredients as are compatable, and so as to obviate 
the defects attending any single kind of earth. 

The ground, or basis ot the soil, should be well 
adapted for the admission of air, and for the per- 
colation of moisture, without retaining it in win- 
ter. 

A well-ttempered aptness in the soil to absorb 
water from air, and to retain it in a latent form, 
is clearly connected with fertility. The power 
to absorb water by attraction, and to hold mois- 
ture without being wet, depends on the mechani- 
cal structure of the particles of earth, and the bal- 
aucing effect of different earth. ‘Thus sand will 
attract moisture, but will not keep it long under 
the influence of heat. Clay will long retain wa- 
ter which has fallen upon it, and always keep 
moist under a humid atmosphere: but in continu- 
ed dry weather, with summer hearts, the surface 
of it, being baked into an almost impenetrable 
crust, is little capable of absorbing moisture.— 
Hence crude clays form equally bad lands in ex- 
tremely wet or extremely dry seasons. Chalk is 
ot a middle nature, in this respect. It results, 


that the soi!» best adapted for supplying the plant} 


with moisture by atmospheric exhaustion are 
compositions* of sand finely divided clay, and pul- 
verized chalk, with a proportion of animal or 
vegetable matter.t 


There is besides, in particular earths, an agen- 
cy subservient to vegetation, which depends on 
chemical affinities, in those earths, for elementa- 
ry substances floating in the air, or deposited in 
the soil. Thus, both pure clay and carbonate of 
lime have an attraction for volatile oils and solu- 
tions of oi] and saponaceous matters, and for much 
of the pulpy stuff first disengaged from organic 
remains. Hence a limited proportion of these 


earths contributes to form a rich and gencrous) 


soil; because they long preserve in their pores 
the prepared nourishment of vegetables, parting 
with it gradually as it is drawn by growing plants, 
and refusing it to the fainter action of air or water. 

The properties of a soil may be aggravated or 
tempered by the nature of the Sudsoil. When 
the upper layer rests upon a bed of stone, or of 
flinty gravel, it is much sooner rendered dry by 
evaporation; an éffect which is beneficial, or 
otherwise, as the climate is moist in excess, or 
inclined to aridity. A clayey foundation counter- 
acts the readiness of flinty sand to part with mois- 
ture to a drier climate ; so does a bed of chalk in 
a less degree. 





* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fr. 141. 

t Zhe compound of earth, which seems every 
where most favoruable to vegetation, is that which 
consiste of one-third of chalk, half of sand, and a 
Sitch of clay: froma Paper on the Chemical Ana- 
lysis of Soils, tramelated from the Italian of Fab- 
broni, by Arthur Young, Esg. ( Annals of Ag- 
riculture, vol. viii, 173.) “A fifth of clay :” this 
froportion is too large ; indefrendent of consuma 
dle or crofifing manure ; by which the clay should 
de reduced to oneesizth or lower. 


A soil is neither fit for tillage nor pasture, if it 
consists entirely of impalpable matters,f or of 
pure clay, pure silica, or pure chalk. Sand may 
abound in a higher proportion than the more te- 
naceous earths, without causing absolute barren- 
ness. Thus atolerable crop of turnips has been 
raised on a soil of which eleven parts in twelve 
were sand. A good turnip soil from Holkham was 
found to contain 8-9 parts of siliceous sand. If 
the quantity of impalpable earth and finely divi- 
ded vurganic matter be a little increased bevond 
what a sand plant requires, it will suffice for good 
returns of barley. Although wheat depends more 
on arich staple, happily the constituents of land 
fit for it are combined with very great diversity. 
An excellent wheat soil, from Middlesex, afford- 
ed 3-5 of sand; the rest was chalk, silica, anc 
clay, pretty equally distributed, with a proportion 
of organic matter so surprisingly small (only 22 
parts in 500) that it may be apprehended some 
| considerable substance, convertible into food for 
la growing plant, might be included in the chalk. 
Chalk may in the next degree form the predon- 
derating earth of good soil. A large portion of 
England is chalk ; and many of the districts where 
it is the staple earth, liberally repay cultivation.* 

| The Warp-land (alluvial soil) in the East Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire, is a strong clayey loam, the 
fertility of which can hardly be equalled. The 
sediment gradually adding to the depth of this 
warp-land, being brought from the higher coun- 
try by the numerous rivers and streams which 





variety of substances. Decomposec vegetable and 
janimal matter should be from one-eighth to a 
\fourth of the bulk of the earthly substances, ac- 
lcording to the dependence of the expected crop 
jon the nutritive power of the soil. 
| Many soils (observes Sir H. Davy) are in popu 
\lar language distinguished as co/d; and the dis- 
|tinction, though at first view it may appear to be 
founded on prejudice, is as just on philosophical 
principles as it is consonant to the experience of 
the farmer. Some soils are constituted for imbi- 
bing a much greater degree of heat from the rays 
\of the sun; and of soils, brought to the same de- 
gree of heat, some cool much faster than others. 
Soils that consist chiefly of a stiff white clay, take 
‘heat slowly ; and being usually very moist, they 
retain their heat only fora short time. Chalks 
are similar in being slowly heated: but being dri- 
jer, they retain heatlonger. 4 black soil contain- 
img much soft vegetable matter, if the site and as 
pect dispose it to dryness, is most heated by the 
sun and air: all the coloured soils, especially those 
containing much carbonaceous matter (charcoal,) 
or ferruginous matter (iron,) are disposed for ac- 
quiring a much higher temperature than /a/e- 
coloured soils... When soils are perfectly dry, 
those that most readily become heated by the 
solar rays, likewise cool most rapidly. Moisture 
without fermentation retards the accession of heat, 
and accelerates its escape. The faculty of ab- 
sorbing and retaining moisture has been already 
brought under notice. The method of detecting 
the presence of some ingredient in the soil which 
the eye cannot perceive, and which escapes the 
touch when a portion of mould is rubbed between 
the fingers, is by having a specimen of the earth 
of such cubical dimensions as may be thought 
proper, dug out ; and finding the materials of it 
by various chemical tests. 





t Elements of edema: Chemistry, fr. 133. 
* Mr. Strickland states the remarkable fact, that 
the great vein of chalk terminates in the ast 
Riding of Yorkshire; and beyond it northward, 
no chalk is found in the island. See also a Map 
Delineating the Strata of England and Wales, 
with part of Scotland: By W. Smith. 18. 














[October 1, 1824. 
TESTS OF SOILS. 

For the common purposes of agriculture, the 
natural constitution of a virgin soil, or the state 
of improvement which land under tillage has ac- 
quired from artificial causes, can, in the great 
majority of cases be sufficiently determined by 
taking up portions of earth in different parts of a 
field, regarding the soil as a separate layer from 
the subsoil, or strata undisturbed by cultivation ; 
and examining these by the common lights which 
persons employed in agriculture have derived 
from experrence. But when the nature of a vir- 
gin soil is entirely unknown, no previous trials of 
its powers having been made; or when a cultiva- 
ted ffeld unaccountably baffles the ordinary course 
of skilful husbandry, while lands constituted ap- 
parently like it make good returns under similar 
treatment; it is proper to have recourse to the 
aid which modern chemistry offers to agriculture, 
for a full and accurate knowledge of the grounds 
on which success may be expected, or the causes 
of failure explained and rectified. 

The instruments required for the analysis of 
soils are few, and of small cost :—a pair of scales, 
large enough to weigh a quarter of a pound of 
common earth, and so delicately exact as to turn 
when loaded with a grain ; a set of weights, cor- 
responding with the same limits; a wire sieve, 
just coarse enough to pass mustard-seed ; a com- 
mon kettle, or small boiler; an Argand lamp and 
stand ; two or three Wedgwood crucibles; eva- 











} ; ch porating basins; a pestle and mortar; a bone 
open into this common estuary, is composed of a} 


knife; some filters, made of half a sheet of biot- 
ting-paper, folded so as to contain a pint of liquid, 
and greased at the edges. 

The principal tests, or chemical re-agents for 
separating the constituents of the soil, are: Mu- 
riatic acid (spirits of salts;) sulphuric acid (oil 
of vitriol ;) pure volatile alkali, dissolved in wa- 
ter; solution of prussiate of potassa ; solution of 
potassa (soap ley ;) solution of neutral carbonate 
of potassa; succinate of ammonia ; nitrate of am- 
monia; soluticn of carbonate of ammonia; solu- 
tion of muriate of ammonia. Dry carbonate of 
potassa is sometimes wanted in fusing earths. 

The quantity of soil conveniently adapted for a 

erfect analysis is from 200 to 400 grains It 
should be collected in dry weather, and exposed 
to the atmosphere till it becomes dry to the touch. 

Independently of regular analyses, the specific 
gravity of a soil assists to indicate the quantity of 
animal and vegetable matter it contains; because 
the atoms of either are lighter than the atoms of 
clay, of sand, or of lime. In proportion as a soil 
is light, it may be presumed to be rich. Before 
a soil is analysed, the other physical properties 
of it should also be examined ; because they de- 
note, in a sensible degree, the sorts of earth in 
its composition, and serve to guide the order in 
which the chemical tests.are applied. Si/iceous 
soils are generally rough to the touch, and scratch 
glass, when rubbed upon it; calcareous soils (be- 
sides effervescing with acids, a trial to be after- 
wards described,) when in the shape of sand, do 
not scratch glass; and c/ay, while it is generally 
distinguishable by the touch, neither scratches 
glass nor effervesces with acids; /ferruginous 
soils are, for the most part, of a red or yeilow 
colour, or rusty brown. 

1. Measure of absorbent power by the dissipa- 
tion of latent water —After soils have been dried 
by continued exposure to the air,‘they still contain 
a considerable proportion of water which adheres 
tothe earths, and to the animal and vegetable ru- 
diments, in such obstinate combination, that it 
can only be driven off by a high degree of heat. 
To free a specimen of soil from as much of this 
water as may be, without otherwise affecting its 
constitution, let it be heatec for ten or twelve 
minutes over an Argand’s lamp, till its tempera- 
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ture attain 300° of Farenheit. If a thermometer 


will be found to contain them. Meanwhile the 


be not used,* the proper maximum of heat may fine solid matter left on the filter must be collect- 


be measured by keeping a piece of wood in con-. 
tact with the bottom of the dish: While the co- 
jour of the wood remains unaltered, the heat is 
not excessive: as soon as the wood begins to be 
charred, discontinue the process. If a higher 
heat were applied, the vegetable or animal mat- 
ter would be decomposed, and all the following, 
train of experiment be rendered illusory. 

The loss of weight in the soil thus dried should 
be noted, as indicating the absorbent power of 
the soil. Supposing the specimen to have pre- 


viously weighed 400 grains, the loss of fifty (or| 


an eighth part) denotes a soil absorbent and re-| 


tentive of water in the greatest degree: such a) 


soil will generally be found to contain either much 
vegetable or animal matter, or a large proportion 
of aluminous earth, in which two respects this in- 
dication is equivocal ; but the tests to follow will 
decide. When the Joss is only from a twentieth 
to a fortieth part of the whole, the soil is but 
slightly absorbent, and siliceous earth probably 
forms the greatest part of it. 

2. Separation of gross Frag ments,—Loose stones 
gravel, and vegetable fibres, are carefully kept in 
the specimen until after the water is dissipated ; 
for they participate, in different degrees, in that 
power of absorbing moisture which affects the fer- 
tility of land. After the process of heating, de- 
tach these; by bruising the soil gently in a mor- 
tar, and passing it through the sieve. Take se- 

arate minutes of the weights of the vegetable 
ragments, and of the gravel and stones; distin- 
guishing the nature of the latter. If calcareous, 
they will effervesce with acids ; if siliceous, they 
will scratch glass; and if aluminous, they will be 
easily cut with a knife, and will refuse the tests of 
lime and flint. 

3. Sefiaration of the sand—The greater num 
ber of soils contain varying proportions of sand 
more or less granulated. It is necessary to sepa- 
rate the sand from the impalpable or more finely 
divided matters; such as clay, loame, marle, ve- 
getable and animal atoms. To do this, boil the 
sifted mass in four times its weight of water: 
when the texture of the soil is broken, and the 
water cooled, alternately shake the sediment in 
the vessel, and suffer it to settle ; for in subsiding, 
the different parts will be distributed in layers. 
Thus treated, the coarse sand will generally se- 
parate in a minute, and the finer in two or three 
minutes, while the infinitely small earthy, animal, 
or vevetable matters, will continue in state of me 
chanical suspension ; sothat by pouring the water 
from the vessel after three minutes, the sand 
will be found divided from the other substances. 
The other substances, with the water containing 
them, must be deposited in a filter, to be analysed 
as under 4. Meanwhile the sand is to be examin- 
ed, and its quantity registered. It is either cal- 
careous or siliceous; and its nature may mostly 
be detected as that of stones and gravel, without 
a minute analysis. Ifit consist wholly of carbo- 
nate of lime, it will rapidly dissolve in muriatic 
acid, with effervescence; butif it consist partly of 
this, and partly of siliceous sand, the latter will 
be found unchanged after the acid dissolving the 
lime has ceased to effervesce. This residuum 
must be washed, dried, and heated strongly ina 
crucible. Its weight is then ascertained by the 
balance; and that, deducted from the weight of 
the whole, indicates a quantity of calcareous sand 
dissolved. 

4. Analysis of the Finely-divided Matters.— 
The water passing through the filtre is to be pre- 
served ; for if any saline particles or soluble ani- 
mal or vegetable elements existed in the soil, it 








. * Elemenis of Agricultural Chemistry, fr. 112, 


ed, and dried. This is usually a compound ex- 
ceedingly multifarious ; it sometimes contains all 
the four primitive earths, as well as animal and 
vegetable matter. ‘To ascertain the proportions 
of these with tolerable accuracy, is the most diffi- 
cult part of the assay. 

1. Zest of Lime in a solid state—Of muriatic 
acid take twice the weight of the promiscuous 
soil; and dilute the acid with double the measure 
of water. Let the mixture remain for an hour 
and a half, stirring it frequently. 

By this time, if any carbonate of lime or of mag- 
nesia existed in the soil, they will have been dis- 
solved in the acid; which sometimes takes up 
likewise a little oxide of iron, but very seldom 
any alumina. 

The fluid should be passed through the filter, 
Then let the solid matter be collected, washed 
with rain water, dried under a moderate heat, 
and weighed. The loss denotes the quantity of 
solid matter taken up. 

2. Zest of Iron—Add the washings to the so- 
lution, which, if not sour to the taste, must be 
made so by the addition of fresh acid. The test 
now to be added to the whole, is some triple so- 
lution of prussiate of potassa and iron. Ifa blue 
precipitate occurs, it indicates the presence of 
oxide of iron; and more of the triple solution 
must be dropped in till this effect ceases. In or- 
der to weigh the precipitate, it must be collected 
and heated red. The result is oxide of iron, with 
perhaps a little oxide of manganesum. 

III. Zest of Limé suspended ina Fluid :—also 
of Magnesia.—Having taken out all the mineral 
oxide, next pour into the fluid a solution of neu- 
tralized caroonate of potassa, continuing to do so 
until it will effervesce no longer, and till both the 
taste and smell of the mixture indicate an exce ss 
of alkaline salt. 

The precipitate that falls down is carbonate of 
lime: it must be collected on the filter, and dried 
at a heat below that of redness. 

The remaining fluid must be boiled for a quar- 
ter of an hour; when the magnesia, if any exist, 
will be thrown down, combined with carbonic 
acid. To bring it into a state for being weighed, 
treat it as the carbonate of lime.* 

IV. Test of Alumina incidentally dissolved and 
hrecipitated.—If any minute proportion of alumi- 
na should have been dissolved by the acid em- 
ployed in the first test, it will be found with the 
carbonate of lime in the precipitate obtained by 
the third. To separate it from the carbonate of 
lime, boil it for a few minutes with as much soap 
lye, or solution of caustic soda, as will cover the 
solid matter. Soap lye thus applied dissolves alu- 
mina without acting upon carbonate of lime. 

V. Measure oj the Matter destructible by Red- 
heat.—Atter the finely-divided promiscuous soil 
has been acted upon by muriatic acid, the next 
step is tu ascertain the quantity of insoluble ani- 
mal and vegetable matter which the residuum 
contains. 





* In case the soil be sufficiently calcareous to ef. 
fervese very strongly with acids, Professor Davy 
gives us a method of measuring the quantity of 
carbonate of lime, by collecting the carbonic gus 
expfrelled by the acid in a fineumatic afffaratus de- 
scribed verbally in the Lectures, pt. 116. This gas 
is to be either measured or weighed ; and it will 
bear the frrofiortion of 43 to 100 to the original 
weight of the carbonate of lime. This may be a 
very simple firocess to an expfiert chemist ; but it 
is neither so easy to describe, nor so cheap to frac 
tice in occasional exfieriments, as that above. In 
an outline like this, for popular use, it ie there)ore 
sufficient to notice tt. 


Set it in a crucible over a common fire ; and 
let it be ignited till no blackness remains in the 
mass ; stirring it often with a metallic rod so as 
to expose new surfaces successively to the air.— 
The loss of weight ultimately caused, shews the 
quantity of substance destructible by fire and air. 

When the smell emitted during the incineration 
resembles that of burnt feathers, it is a certain 
indication either of animal matter or of some sub- 
stance analogous to it: on the other hand, a copi- 
ous blue flame uniformly denotes a corresponding 
proportion of vegetable rudiment. It will accele- 
rate the destruction of matter decomposable by 
ignition, to throw gradually upon the heated mass 
some nitrate of ammonia, in the proportion of 
one-fifth to the weight of the residual soil. 

VI. Separation of the Parts indestructable by 
Heat—The remaining parts are generally minute 
atoms of earthy matter, comprehending alumina 
and silica, combined with oxide of iron, or of 
manganesum. 

To separate these, boil them in little more 
than their weight of sulphuric acid, diluted with 
four times its weight of water. 

The substance keeping a solid form after this 
treatment, may be considered as siliceous. Let 
it be collected on the filter, washed, dried, and 
weighed. 

If the residuum contained any oxide of iron, 
or of manganesum, they will have been dissolved 
by the sulphuric acid. To throw down the oxide 
of iron, add in excess succinate of ammonia.— 
When this has been done, introduce soap lye, to 
dissolve the alumina, and to precipitate the oxide 
of manganesum. Heat the oxides toredness, and 
then weigh them. 

Should any magnesia and lime have escaped 
solution by the first test, that of muriatic acid, 
(which is rarely the case,) they will be found in 
the sulphuric acid. Their quantities are ascer- 
tained by a similar process to that above. 

( Course sometimes substituted for ** V.and VI.” 
—lIf very great accuracy be the object, dry car- 
bonate of potassa must be employed as the agent ; 
of which four times the weight of the subject 
must be put with it into the crucible, and heated 
red for half an hour. The mass indestructible 
by heat must then be dissolved in muriatic acid, 
and the solution evaporated till it is nearly solid. 
In this state, add to it distilled water, by which 
the oxide of iron, and all the earths, except sili« 
ca, will be dissolved in combination as muriates. 
The silica, after filtration, must be heated red.— 
The other substances are separated as from the 
muriatic and sulphuric solutions above. Where 
the soil to be analysed contains stones of doubtful 
composition, this process is well fitted to deter- 
mine their character.) 

VII, Evaporation of the Digesting Water — 
The water first used tor boiling the earth as un- 
der I. 3. (and which was directed to be kept for a 
separate trial) will contain whatever saline mat- 
ter, or soluble vegetable and animal rudiments, 
existed in the soil. 

This water must be evaporated to dryness at a 
heat below boiling. 

If the solid matter obtained be brown in colour 
and inflammable, it may be regarded as vegetable 
extract, unless in combustion it emit a smell like 
that of burnt feathers, which indicates animal or 
aluminous matter. If any portion be white, crys- 
taline, and not destructible by heat, it may be 
considered as saline inits properties. The saline 
matter altogether bears a minute proportion to 
the other constituents ; and as most of it is gene- 
rally common salt, the following tests need se'dom 
be resorted to. Salts of potassa are thrown down 
by a solution ofplatina. Sulphuric acidcombined 








with any salt is detected in a solution of baryta 
iby a dense white precipitate. Salts of lime as- 
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sume « cloudy appearance ina solution containing 
Oxalic acid. Salts of magnesia cause a similar 
cloudiness in a solution of ammonia. Muriatic 
acid is discovered by forming clouds in a solution 
of nitrate of silver. Salts containing nitric acid 
sparkle when thrown on burning coals. 

VIII. Process for detecting Sulphate of Lime, 
and Phosphate of Lime.—Sulphate of Lime (Gyp- 
sum) is to be detected by another independent 
process; on which is engrafted a method of get- 
ting at Phosphate of Lime in a separate state. 
First, put the residuum, with one-third of its 
weight of powdered charcoal, into a crucible: 
and heat the mixture red for half an hour. ‘The 
mass is afterwards to be boiled in water, (half a 
pint to 400 grains,) for a quarter of an nour. 
Filter the whole: expose the collected “fluid for 
some days tothe atmosphere; and so much gyp- 
sum as the soil comprised will be gradually depo- 
sited asa white precipitate. 

Then to separate the Phosphate of Lime from 
the solid residuum, digest upon it muriatic acid 
more than sufficient to saturate the soluble earths. 
Evaporate the solution, and pour water upon the 
remains. The result will dissolve the earthy com- 
pounds, and leave the phosphate of lime untouch 
ed. 

When Sulphate of Lime and Phosphate of 
Lime have been thus disengaged in a solid form, 
it is sometimes necessary to deduct a sum equal 
to their weight from the amount of the Carbonate 
of Lime; but that is only when the latter has 
been calculated by the loss sustained in solid mat 
ter, part of which enters into the new compounds 
from which the Sulphate and Phosphate have 
been recovered. 

IX. Formula for recapitulating the Results. — 
When the analysis of a soil is finished, add the 
quantities together ; and if they nearly equal the 
sriginal portion of soil,* the assay may be confi 
ded in as accurate. 

Four hundred grains of a good siliceous sandy 
soil from a hop garden near Tunbridge, Kent, 
gave these results :-— 


, Grains. 
Water of absorption . . 3 . = . = 19 
Lose stones and gravel, chiefly flinty . 53 





Undecomposed vegetable fibres, . 4 
Fine siliceous sand ‘ : , « 212 
22 (Carbonate of lime. ‘ . 19 
= { | Carbonate of Magnesia “eee 
= = | Matter destructibie by heat chiefly 
23 vegetable . ° é ‘ a | 
= & } Silica , , ‘ bit ke 21 
% 24 Alumina : , ‘ . . 18 
=» |) Oxide of Iron . ‘ ; P 5 
= | Soluble matter, principally common 
3 z and vegetable extract . oe 
3 = Gypsum. . . , ‘ 2 
— Loss , “a 
400 


X. Popular Application of detached Steps in 
the Process.—The assay may be very much sim- 
plified, when the inquiry is confined to one lead- 
ing object. Thus, if it be merely wished to know, 
whether a soil contain already so much lime as to 
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ved by resorting to any of the other tests, either 
alone, or two or three connectedly, in a different 
order from that which has been set down. 


( Zo be continued. ) 











Vomestic Economy. 








PRESERVATION OF ANIMAL SUBSTAN- 
CES IN A RECENT STATE. 

As the supply of food is always subject to ir- 
regularities, the preservation of the excess, ob- 
tained at one time, to meet the deficiency of an- 
other, would soon engage the attention of man- 
kind. At first this method would be simple and 
natural, and derived from a very limited observa- 
tion, but in the progress of society, the wants 
and occupations of mankind would lead them to 
invent means, by which the more perishable ali- 
mentary substances of one season, might be re- 
served for the consumption of another, or the su- 
perfluous productions of distant countries might 
be transported to others where they are more 
needed, 

PICKLING AND DRY SALTING OF MEAT. 

Common salt is advantageously employed as ar. 
antiseptic, to preserve aliments from spontaneous 
decomposition, and particularly to prevent the 
putretaction of animal food. In general, howev- 
er, the large quantity of salt which is necessarily 
employed in this way, deteriorates the alimentary 
properties of the meat, and the longer it has 
been preserved, the less wholesome and digesti- 
ble does it become. 

Meat, however, which has not been too long 
preserved, simply pickled, or corned meat as it is 
called, is but little injured or decomposed, it is 
still succulent and tender, easily digested, nourish- 
ing and wholesome enough. 

‘he property of salt to preserve aniinal sub 
stances from putrefaction is of the most essential 
importance to the empire in general, and to the 
remote grazing districts in particular. It enables 
the latter to dispose of their live stock, and dis 
tant navigation is wholly dependent upod it. All 
kinds of animal substances may be preserved by 
salt, but beef and pork are the only staple arti- 
cles of this kind. In general, the pieces of the 
animal best fitted for being salted are those which 
contain fewest large blood vessels, and are most 
solid. Some recommend all the glands to be cut 
out, they say that without this precaution meat 
cannot be preserved ; but this is a mistake, a dry 
isalter of eminence, informs me, that it is not es- 
sential, provided the glands or kernels are prop- 
erly covered with salt. 

The salting may be performed either by dry 





rubbing, or better by immersing the meat ina salt 
pickle. Cured in the former way the meat will 
‘keep longer; but it is more altered in its valuable 
properties; in the latter way it is more delicate 
and nutritious. Eight pounds of salt, one pound 
of sugar, and four ounces of saltpetre, boiled for 
a few minutes with four gallons of water, skim- 


Beef and pork, although properly salted with 
salt alone, acquire a green colour; but if an ounce 
of saltpetre be added to each five pounds of salt 
employed, the muscular fibre acquires a fine red 
tinge ; but this improvement in appearance is 
more than compensated by its becoming harder 
and harsher to the taste ; to correct which, a pro- 
portion of sugar or molasses is often added. But 
the red colour may be given if desired, without 
hardening the meat, by the addition of a little 
cochineal. 

Meat kept immersed in pickle rather gains 
weight. In one experiment by Messrs. Donkin 
and Gamble, there was a gain of three per cent. 
and in another of two and a half; but in the com- 
mon way of salting, when the meat is not immer- 
sed in pickle there is a loss of about one pound, 
or one anda half in sixteen. 

Dry salting is performed by rubbing the surface 
of the meat all over with salt; and it is generally 
believed that the process of salting is promc- 
ted if the salt be rubbed in with a heavy hand. 
However this may be, it is almost certain that 
very little salt penetrates, except through the cut 
surfaces. to which it should therefore be chiefly 
applied; and all holes, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, should be particularly attended to. For each 
twenty-five pounds of meat, about two pounds of 
coarse grained salt should be allowed, and the 
whole, previously heated, rubbed in at once. 
When laid in the pickling tub, a brine is soon 
formed by the salt dissolved in the juice of the 
meat which it extracts, and with this the meat 
should be wetted every day, and a different side 
turned down. In ten or twelve days it will be 
sufficiently cured. 

For domestic use the meat should not be salted 
as soon as it comes from the market, but kept un- 
til its fibre has become short and tender, as these 
changes do not take place after it has been acted 
upon by the salt. But in the provision trade, 
“the expedition with which the animals are 
slaughtered, the meat cut up and salted, and 
afterwards packed, is astonishing.”* 

By salting the meat while still warm, and be- 
fore the fluids are coagulated, the salt penetrates 
immediately, by means of the vessels, through 
the whole substance cf the meat; and hence 
meat is admirably cured at Tunis, even in the 
hottest season, so that Mr. Jackson, in his Re4ec- 
tions on the Trade in the Mediterranean, recom- 
mends ships beins supplied there with their pro- 
visions. 

The following mixture of condiments is ex- 
ceedingly well calculated for dry salting. 

Take a pound of black pepper, a quarter of a 
pound of Cayenne pepper, and a pound of salt- 
petre, a!l ground very fine; mix these three well 
together, and blend them alternately with about 
three guar/s of very fine salt: this mixture is 
sufficient for eight hundred weight of beef. As 
the pieces are brought from the person cutting 
up, first sprinkle the pieces with the spice, and 
introduce a little into all the thickest parts; if it 
cannot be done otherwise, make a small incision 
with a knife. The first salter, after rubbing salt 


2 





med and allowed to cool, forms a strong pickle, 
which will preserve meat completely immersed: 


and spice well into the meat, should take and 
mould the piece, the same as washing a shirt 


make it inexpedient to bring on lime as a manure, init. ‘To effect this, which is essential, either a,upon a board; this may be very easily done, and 
it will be enough to put the specimen into a dish, heavy board, or flat stone, must be laid upon thejthe meat being lately killed, is soft and pliable ; 
and to pour upon it a quantity of muriatic acid ; m¢at. The same pickle may be used repeatedly,|this moulding opens the grain of the meat, which 
indeed when no other experiment is to be ground. provided it be boiled up occasionally with addi-| will make it imbibe the spice and salt much quick- 
ed on this trial, good white wine vinegar may be tional salt to restore its strength, diminished byjer than the common method of salting. The first 
employed. If the soil immersed in acid efferves- the combination of part of the salt with the meat, salter hands his piece over to the second salter, 
ces strongly, it issufficiently charged, or perhaps and by the dilution of the pickle by the juices of who moulds and rubs the salt well into the neat, 


overcharged, with lime. 


In a similar way, one}the meat extracted. By boiling, the albumen, and if he observes occasion, introduces the spice ; 


or two essential questions may be sometimes sol |which would cause the pickle to spoil, is coagula | when the second salter has finished his piece, he 





ted, and rises in the form of scum, which must be}! 





Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, f. 120. pw removed. 


Viaketel@’s Ireland, Vol. I. fi. 750. 
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folds it up as close as possible, and hands it tothe 

acker at the Aarness or salting tubs, who must 
be stationed near him: the packer must be care- 
ful to pack his Aarneas tubs as close as possible. 

All the work must be carried on in the shade, 
but where there is a strong current of air, the 
harness tubs in particular ; this being a very ma- 
terial point in curing the meat in a hot climate. 
Meat may be cured in this manner with the great- 
est safety, w hen the thermometer, in the shade, 
is at 110°, the extreme heat assisting the curing. 

A. good sized bullock, of six or seven hundred 
weight, may be killed and salted within the hour. 

The person who attends with the spice near 
the first salter, has the greatest trust imposed 
upon him ; besides the spice, he should be well 
satisfied that the piece is sufficiently salted, before 
he permits the first salter to hand the piece over 
to the second salter. 

All the salt should be very fine, and the pack- 
er, besides the sprinkling bottom of his Aarness 
tubs, should be careful to put plenty of salt be- 
tween each tier of meat, which is very soon turn- 
ed into the finest pickle. The pickle will near 
ly cover the meat, as fast as the packer can stow 
it away. It is always a good sign that the meat 
is very safe, when the packer begins to complain 
that his hands are aching with cold. 

By this method there is no doubt but that the 
meat is perfectly cured in three hours from the 
time of killing the bullock; the saltpetre in a 
very little time strikes through the meat; how- 


ever, itis always better to let it lie in the Aarness | 


tubs till the following morning, when it will have 
an exceeding pleasant smell on opening the Aar 
ness tubs; then take it out and pack it in tight 
barrels, with its own pickle. 


METHOD OF PREPARING BACON, HAMS 
AND HUNG BEEF. 

Meat, when salted, is sometimes dried, when 
it gets the name of bacon, ham, or hung beef. 

The drying of salt meat is effected either by 
hanging it ina dry and well-aired place, or by 
exposing it at the same time to wood smoke, 
which gives it a peculiar flavour, much admired 
in Westphalia hams and Hamburg beef, and also 
tends to preserve it, by the antiseptic action of 
the pyrolignic acid. When meat is to be hung, 
it need not be so highly salted. 

The method of preparing bacon is peculiar to 
certain districts. The following is the method of 
making bacon in Hampshire and Somersetshire :— 

The season jor killing hogs for bacon is between 
October and March. The articles: to be salted 
are sprinkled over with bay-salt, and put for 
twenty-four hours in the salting trough, to allow 
the adhering blood to drain away. After this 
they take them out, wipe them very dry, and 
throw away the draining. They then take some 
fresh bay salt and heating it wellin a frying pan, 
rub the meat very well with it, repeating this every 
be for four days, turning the sides every other 

ay. 

lf the hog be very large, they keep the sides 
in brine, turning them occasionally for three 
weeks; after which they take them out, and let 
them be thoroughly dried in the usual manner. 








SMOKE-DRYING, OR CURING OF BACON, 
HAMS, AND BEEF, AS PRACTISED IN 
WESTPHALIA. 

The custom of fumigating hams with wood 
smoke is of a very ancient date, it was well known 
to the Romans, and Horace mentions it.* 

“ Fumose cum prede pernz.” 
Several places on the Continent are famous for 
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ithe delicacy and flavour of their hams; Westpha- 
lia, however is at the head ot the list. 

The method of curing bacon and hams in 
Westphalia (in Germany) isas follows: Families 
that kill one or more hogs a year, which is acom 
mon practice in private houses, have a closet in 
the garret, joining to the chimney, made tight, 
to retain smoke, in which they hang their hams, 
and bacon to dry; and out of the effect of the 
fire, that they may be gradually dried by the 
wood smoke, and not by heat. 

The smoke of the fuel is conveyed into the 
closet by a hole in the chimney, near the floor, 
and a place is made for an iron stopper to be 
thrust into the funnel of the chimney, to force 
the smoke through the hole into the closet. ‘The 
smoke is carried off again by another hole in the 
funnel of the chimney, above the said stopper, 
almost at the ceiling, where it escapes. The up- 
per hole must not be too big, because the closet 
‘must be always full of smoke, aud that from wood 
ifires. Or the bacon and hams are simply placed 
‘in the vicinity o! an open fire place, where wood 
is burned, so as to be exposed tothe smoke of the 
| wood. Accum’s Culinary Chemistry. 





——e> 0a 
DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE. 


| Lampas.—A swelling of the bars of the mouth 
jinn young horses, which sometimes project below 
ithe surface of the upper front teeth, and become 
|so tender as in some degree to hinder their feed- 
ing. ‘lhe usual remedy for this complaint is the 
application of a hot iron to the projecting part, 
which I have always found effectual. The lam- 
pas are often burnt unnecessarily ; the operation 
should never be allowed unless the swelling (for 
all voung horses have it more or less) evidently 
interferes with the horse’s feeding. I have never 
seen, or at least only in two or three instances, 
any mischief result from the operation. 

Laxatives.—Medicines that purge moderately, 
or merely loosen the bowels in a slight degree. 
For this purpose castor oil is a convenient medi- 
cine, given either alone, or mixed with two or 
three drams of aloes, two drams of carbonate of 
potash, and five or six ounces of water. Com 
mon table salt dissolved in gruel is a good laxa- 
tive for cattle, also Glauber’s and Epsom salts 
Though castor oil is commonly preferred to all 
other oils as a laxative, it does not appear im- 
probabie that the common oils, 
less expensive, would be found equally efficaciou 
for horses and cattle ; even hogs lard has been 
given as a laxative with good effect. 

Linseed, or Flax Seed.—An infusion or dec oc- 
ition of these seeds forms a forms a mucilaginous 
jLiquor, which is perhaps as good an emollient 
idrink ascan be employed. They afford by pres- 
jsure Linseed Oil, which is sometimes used in 
ipectoral drinks; it is given also as a laxative. 

After the oil has been pressed out, there remains 
a cake, which when powdered is called Linseed 
| Powder, or Meal; and is commonly employed in 
making poultices. 

Liver —An important organ of the body too 
well known to require a particular description. 
Its principal use is to secrete, or separate from 
the blood, bile or gall. In the horse it is divided 
first into two large parts or lobes, which are sub- 
divided into seven or eight portions, named Lo 
bules. ‘The right lobe of the liver is the largest ; 
hence it is said to be situated on the right side. 
The convex surface of the liver is attached by 
productions of the peritoneum and cellular mem- 
brane to the diaphragm; the other surface is 
concave, and in contact with the intestines and 








ted, or formed in and by the liver, it is conveyed 
by numerous small tubes into the larger one, in 
which they terminate ; this is named the Hepatic 
or Biliary Duct. In the human body, and in 
most quadrupeds, there is another duct branching 
off from this, which terminates in a gall bladder, 
from which the bile is occasionally expelled : but 
in the horse there is simply one duct, which con- 
veys the bile into the first intestine or duodenum, 
where it assists perhaps in the process of chylifi- 
cation, and afterwards in the expulsion of the 
useless part of the food. 
Mange.—A disease of the skin, which causes a 
horse to be perpetually biting or rubbing himself. 
It appears in a loss of hair, and small scabby 
eruptions, generally about the mane, the head, 
or back parts of the tail; but sometimes on all 
parts of the body. When a mangy part is runbed, 
the horse expresses by his countenance, or rather 
by the motion of his lips, the greatest satisfaction 
and pleasure; and by this circumstance it may 
be known whether the disease has ceased or not 
after the remedies have been applied. The mange 
is generally produced by poverty and negligence ; 
but being contagious, often attacks horses that 
are well treated, and in good condition. When 
mange arises from the former cause, the first 
step towards a cure must be sufliciently obvious ; 
then let a dose of mild physic be given, and the 
following ointment applied : 
Take Oil of turpentine, four ounces ; 
Strongest sulphuric acid, by measure, one 
ounce.—Mix carefully, in a vessel large 
enough to contain four og five times the 
quantity, adding the acid by a little at a 
time. 
The mixture should be made in the open air, or 
under a chimney, that the suffocating vapours 
which arise may be avoided. When the acid is 
poured on the turpentine, if the former is suffi- 
ciently strong, an effervescence, or rather boiling, 
will take place, which may be promoted at first 
by stirring the mixture. When the boiling has 
ceased, add of 

Melted hog’s lard, eight ounces ; 

Common oil, four ounces ; 

Sulphur vivum, /zne/y powdered, 6 ounces. 

Continue to stir the mixture until it is cold, 





which are much} a" . 
g|face will be completely exposed, and the hair 


| will be removed from such as would otherwise es- 





|somach. When the bile or gall has been secre 





|Previous to the application of this ointment, the 
i'mangy parts, or wherever the horse may feel an 


litching, are to be well rubbed with an old blunt 


curry-comb, by which means the deceased sur- 


cape notice. The ointment is then to be well 
rubbed in, and repeated tor three or four days, 
unless the parts become too sore to bear it, Let 
the following powder be given in a mixture of bran 
and corn twice a day : 

Levigated antimony, one ounce ; 

Calomel, fifteen grains.—Mix, 

In obstinate cases, sublimate has been given 
with acvantage, mixed with tartarized antimony, 
as in the following formula : 

Corrosive sublimate, from 10 to 15 grains; 

Tartarized antimony, two drams; 

Ginger, one or two drams; 

Powdered caraway seeds and syrup enough 
to form the ball. 

In slight cases of mange, or when the smell of 
the ointment is objected to, washing the parts 
with a solution of sublimate has eifected a cure, 
See Corrosive Sublimate, also vol. ii. of the au- 
thor’s Farriery, or Materia Medica. 

Cattle, sheep, and dogs ai «!so subject to 
mange. In the former it generaily arises from 
want of cleanliness and poorkeep [tis common- 
ly called by herdsmen the Scab or Scurf. The 
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disease is incident to sheep in some particular 
pastures, situations, and seasons, more than to 
others. It seems to be generally produced by 
poverty and leanness; but, from its contagious 
nature, will attack also such as are fat. Dogs are 
exceedingly subject to mange, and readily catch 
it from each other. The ointment above prescri- 
bed will be found as effectual in these animals, as 
in horses, and the same general treatment is ap- 
plicable to them. In sheep, the matter dischar- 
ged mixes with the wool, and drying, forms a 
hard impenetrable crust, which must be com- 
pletely removed by soaking and scraping before 
any application can be effectual. The following) 
has been recommended for the scab in sheep: 


Corrosive sublimate, one dram ; 
Crude sal ammoniac, half an ounce ; 
Tobacco water, one pint.—Mix. 


A solution of arsenic and potash in water has 
also been effectual. A considerable quantity of 
an arsenical ore was, a few years ago, sold as 
sulphur vivum, by a London wholesale druggist, 
in various places. As long as it was used as an 
external application for the mangy complaints of 
cattle, its real nature was not discovered. At 
length, an unfortunate person at Sidmouth, in 
Devonshire, was advised to take sulphur vivum) 
in order to cure the itch ; some of this arsenical 
ore was sold to him as such by a druggist of the! 
town, and taken by the man, his wife, and his 
child; they all died soon after, and it was then 
discovered, that the supposed sulphur vivum con- 
consisted in a great measure of arsenic. There 
is a variety of mange in dogs called the Red 
Mange, from the red appearance of the skin that, 
is affected ; - this is said to be cured by mercurial) 
ointment. 
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It is notorious that many of our most valuable 
kinds of Pears have of late years been blasted. 
About the latter end of July, or beginning of Au- 
gust, a blight seems to have fallen on the St. Ger- 
main—Vergolouse—-Brown-burec—and now on 
the St. Michael, and many other kinds. The 
skin appeared in a great measure killed, and the 
fruit, wing rapidly, was soon covered with 
dark blotches, and began to crack in almost eve- 
ry direction. As the fruit continues to grow and 





ripen, I perceive those cracks expand and deep-| 
en ;—hence I am convinced that the exterior of! 
the fruit has been so far killed as to have been in| 

easure incapable of any farther expan-. ‘ 7 : 
oe P y There.ithe distance between any two contiguous points, | 


Sore. as the fruit continues sound at heart and being about one-third part of the breadth of a| 
, , 


sion, after being struck with the blight. 


progresses towards maturity, the cracks continue 
to widen and grow deeper till the fruit is entirely 
ruined. As my farm is principally on a slope to 
the East, and my Pears generally more injured 
by the blast than some in my neghbourhood less 
exposed to East winds, I am led to suspect that 
those winds must, at least, have had some agency 
in the blight. It is said that little if any of the 
fruit in Boston suffers in this way, and there al- 


most every tree is so surrounded with buildings, 


as to be sufficiently guarded against the deleteri- 
ous effects of blasting winds. 


Perhaps some of your more philosophic and 


scientific correspondents may be able to impart 
light on the subject; and show that there are 
other sufficient causes why many of our Pears 
blast, besides their running out by age : and pos- 
sibly they may be able to oblige the pu lic, by 
suggesting some sufficient remedy. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. KENRICK, 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
GARLIO MACHINE.—SIDE VIEW. 
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REFERENCES. 
4. Hopper. 
#. Inclined plank. 
C. Cushioned cylinder. 
D. Pointed cylinder. | 
E. Side view of the outside tooth of the comb, 
composed of sheet metal placed edgewise. | 
/’, Board to keep the wheat and garlic separate. | 
G. G. Side piece of the frame broxen off to shew 
the position of the comb. 
H. Fluted cylinder for drawing the grain regu- 
larly out of the hopper. 
A. Wheat clear of garlic. 
L, Garlic. 


DESCRIPTION 
Of a Machine for separating the wild onion, or 
garlic, from wheat, invented by Minus Warp, 

Civil Engineer ; with a drawing. 

A cylinder, with its surface covered with an 
elastic cushion, is placed with its axis horizontal. 
Another cylinder, with its surface covered with 
sharp metalic points, which points terminate at | 
equal distances from the axes of the cylinder;| 








igrain of wheat, is placed directly over the cush- 
jioned cylinder. This pointed cylinder, has its 
\gudgeons fixed at the proper distance, so as to 
press with the required force upon the cushioned 
\cylinder: the power being applied to the pointed 
\cylinder, the cushioned cylinder is turned by rea- 
ison of the points being in contact with its sur- 
jface. Now the first part of the operation is as 


ed between the metal, of which the points ar 
composed, and the juice of the garlic, being quit: 
sufficient to sustain their weight, they are taken 
up by the points, and carried round by them, fo: 
about one-third part of a revolution of the cylinder, 


when the second part of the operation commer- 


ces, which is this: The cloves come in contact 
with a stationary metalic comb, whose teeth stand 
in between the successive circular rings of points, 
nearly in the direction of the tangents to those 
rings, which slides them off the points, when the; 
drop down over the edge of a plank, placed near 
the point of contact of the cushioned and pointed 
cylinders, inthe external recess, formed by the ar- 
ches of the cylinders ; thus the wheat is made to 
fall down, between the edge of this board and the 
cushioned cylinder, and the garlicto fall down on 
the opposite side of this board. 
Baltimore, dugust, 1824, 


Baltimore, Sefit. 6, 1824. 
I certify, that I witnessed, the other day, the 


| performance of a machine of the above descrip- 


tion, for separating the garlic from wheat, in oper- 
ation in this city, that it performed to the satis- 
faction of all present. It is my belief that this 
machine is destined to be of great utility, and will 
effect the long sought for desideratum of clearing 
our wheat from garlic. 
JAMES SMITH, 
Late Agent of Vaccination for the U.S. 
—a 0 eo 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 
Projected and prosecuted by, and Capital owne:l 





ifollows: The grain being fed in between the two 


that one grain shall not interfere with another, 
the grains of wheat being much harder than the 
garlic, sink into tke cushion and pass through be 

tween the two cylinders, without being penetra- 
ted or punctured by the points, but merely roll 
over the cushioned cylinder, drop down, and are 
conveyed to the garner or hopper. But not so 
with the garlic, which being softer, the elasticity 
of the cushion, presses the cloves against the 
points, with sufficient force to cause them to be 





in Philadelphia, taken from Carey & Lea’: 


cylinders, upon an inclined plank, by means of aj “* Philadelphia in 1824.” 


revolving fluted cylinder, or by a shaking shoe, am 


The exertions made by Philadelphia for, and 
the money embarking in, enterprises of internal 
improvement, have tar exceeded those of any city 
in the Union. It must be remembered, that, vast 
as are the efforts of the state of New-York, the 
| city of New York has had no other agency in 
| them than lending money on good security and on 
interest; whereas the advances made by the citi- 
Seow of Philadelphia have been hazarded upon 
‘ their own responsibility, and exceed considerably 
in amount the estimated cost of the canalsof New 


punctured by the pomts, and the attraction exert-, York. The gross amount of money advanced for 
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the several objects, are alone given here ; but they 


Massachusetts, 297,837 do. 
Baltimore, 38,490 do, 
3. Capiital Stock of the Banks of the City and 
Liberties, 
Bank of Pennsylvania, 2,500,000 
Bank of Philadelphia, 1,800,000 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, 1,250,000 
Commercial Bank, 1,000,000 
Bank of North America, 830,000 


are taken from correct data, A more particular 
account of several of these public works will be 
found in another part of this work. 


Bridges overthe river Schuylkill, &c. $424,000 
Old subscription to the Susquehanna 
and Schuylkill canal, 500,000 
New subscriptions to the same, 450,000 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, 1,500,000 
Lehigh Navigation Company, 500,000 
Chesapeake and Delaware old and new 
stock, 900,000 
Conewago falls, made with Philadel- 
phia capital, 100,000 
Lancaster and other turnpikes leading 
to the city, and constructed with 
its capital; water works, &c. 2,810,000 
$7,184,000 





Exceeding largely the whole amount expended 
on the New-York canal. 


CAPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The following statements will serve to show the 
amount of the capital or wealth of Philadelphia, 
as exhibited by the amount of steck held by its 
citizens, the valuation of its real estate, &c. 

1, Amount of the Capital of Philadelf tia invest- 
ed in the National Stocks. 

The whole amount of the Debt of the United 
States, on the first day of January, 1824, was 
$90,451,834 24cts. Of this sum, $45,509,211 52 
cents are held in Philadelphia, thus divided :-— 
Owned by its citizens and corpo- 








rate bodies, $29,182,499 50 
Owned by toreigners, 14,326,712 02 
$43,509,211 52 





Our own citizens receive an annual 





interest on this debt, of 1,700,668 11 
And foreigners, 743,915 42 
$2,444,583 54 
The annual interest on the whole 
debt of the United States is 5,642,724 95 
Of which, as is shown above, Phil- 
adelphia receives, 2,444,583 54 
or very near 4 ofthe whole. 
New York receives, for her citi- 
zens and foreigners, 1,338,950 39 
Boston, 1,178,357 74 
Baltimore, 208,365 16 





2. Amount of the Stock of the Bank of the United 
States held by Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia holds in the capital stock of the 
Bank of the United States, 37,269 shares, valued 
according to the present price at 122 dollars per 
share, and amounting to $4,545,818. The annual 
dividend received in this city onthat stock, at the 
present low rate of dividend, is $186,345. 


New-York holds in this stock 40,289 shares. 


Stephen Girard’s Bank, exceeding 1,000,000 
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Amount brought forward, $8,380,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, 534,000 
Schuylkill Bank, $00,000 
Northern Liberties Bank, 250,000 
Germantown Bank, 152,000 

$9,816,00 


4. Capital Stock invested in Insurance Compa- 





nies. 
North America, $600,000 
Pennsylvania, 500,000 
Phenix, 480,000 
Philadelphia, 400,000 
Union, 300,000 
Marine, 300,000 
Delaware, 200,000 
United States, 100,000 


Fire Insurance Offices, and Offices for 
insurance of lives, 1,120,000 


$4,000,000 





5. Value of Real and Personal Estate. 


The official valuation of real estate in the city 
and county of Philadelphia, in 1823, was 35,071,080 
dollars. At the period in which the assessment 
was mace, real estate had depreciated greatly in 
value, and it is well known that the assessment is 
never more than one-half of the actual value of 
the estate: this amount may therefore be dou- 
bled, $70,142,160 
Shipping, merchandise, stock in manu- 
factories, bonds and mortgages on 
property out of the city, city stock, 
plate, furniture, &c. may safely be 
estimated at 35,000,000 


Total value of real & per’al estate, $105,142,160 


Recapitulation. 
Capital invested in government stock, $29,182,500 





Stock in the United States’ Bank, 4,545,818 
Stock in the city banks, 9,816,000; 
Stock in insurance companies, 4,000,000; 
Stock in bridges, canal, and turnpike 
roads, 5,660,000! 
Real estates, 70,142,160) 
Personal estate besides stock, 35,000,000 
Total, $158,286,478 

Proportion of the Florida Award paid in Phila- 

delphia. 


It may be stated, as an evidence of the extent 
of the foreign commerce and enterprise of the 
citizens of Philadelphia, that the share of the 
awards paid to them under the Florida treaty, for 
spoliations on commerce, considerably exceeds 
that of any othercity inthe Union. The follow- 
ing is a correct statement of the amount ap- 
propriated to the different parts of the United 
States :-— 





Philadelphia, $1,250,000 
New-York, 1,000,000 
Baltimore, 700,000 
All New-England, 1,750,000 
South of the Potomac, 300,000 

$5,000,000 


Contributions to the State Government. 


The average annual expenses of the govern 
ment of Pennsylvania are about 325,000 dollars, 
including interest on her debt. Of this amount 
Philadelphia pays 260,000 dollars, or Your-fifths 





Amount carried forward, $8,380,000 


of the whole. 
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__¥ditorial Correspondence. 


Extract of a letter dated Columbia, (8. C.) Sept. 
10, 1824, 

“Our crops of cotton and corn will be very far 
short of an average production ; of the former an 
immense crop was planted, but the drought has 
been so excessively severe, and so very general 
throughout the State, as will, I think, curtail’a 
fourth.” 

















SEEDS. 

Experiment, shewing the importance of selecting 
the frst rifle Seeds, communicated to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
Sefit. 1, 1805: By Jamus FREEMAN. 

To ascertain whether the ripening of seeds can 
be forwarded, by sowing those which are the 
earliest ripe, I have made experiments, all of 
which have been successful, and on several dif- 
ferent sorts. It will be sufficient to mention one 
only. 

In the year 1801, I planted the case-knife bean. 
The pods first formed, which are commonly those 
nearest the root, were reserved ; and when the 
quantity of a peck was fully ripe, they were gath- 
ered on the same day. The largest and fairest 
of the seeds were planted the next year, and the 
first formed pods reserved as before. The same 
method has been pursued without any variation 
till the present year ; by means of which, whilst 
the dean has not degenerated in its quality, the 
ripening of the seeds has been forwarded twenty- 
six days, as will appear from the following table : 


Planted. Gathered. No. days. 
1801, May 20, Sept. 9, 112 
1802, May 11, Aug. 21, 102 
1803, May 10, Aug. 8, 90 
1804, May 8, Aug. 4, 88 
1805, May 6, July 31, 88 


The first column denotes the time of planting 
the seeds; the second, that of gathering the 
seeds, which were first ripe ; and the third, the 
number of days which elapsed between the time 


‘of planting and the time of gathering. 


As in the second and following years I antici- 
pated the time of planting the seeds (by which 
means fourteen Cays have been gained, in addi- 
tion to the twenty-six noted above) to determine 
what effect later planting would produce, by giv- 
ing the seeds more advantage from the heat of 
summer, in the years 1804 and 1805, I put into 
the ground a quantity of seed, about a week later 
than that which was first planted. The event 
which took place, is exhibited in the following 
table :— 


Planted. Gathered. No. days, 
1804, May 14 Aug. 8, 86 
1805, May 13 Aug. 6, 85 


As very little time has been gained in the pre- 
sent and in the preceding year, I suppose I have 
now reached, or nearly reached, the ne filus ultra. 
I delay not, therefore to communicate to the 
Trustees of the Agricultural Society the result 
of an experiment, which confirms the important 
truth,—that to ensure an early and good crop, the 
seeds reserved for future sowing should be those, 
which are the first ripe, and which are, in other 
respects, the most perfect —A. £. Farmer. 

Bo SS 
EXPORTS OF COTTON 
From Savannah, from ist October, 1923, to 1s¢ 
September, 1824. 





Sea Island. Uhland. 
Great Britain, 8078 69,736 
Continent, 1272 11,898 
Coast wise, 203 60,482 
Total, 9652 142,156 
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RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY. 





BROILING. 


Cleanliness is extremely essential in this mode 
of cookery. 

Keep your Gridiron quite clean between the 
bars, and bright on the top ; when it is hot, wipe 
it well with a linen cloth ; just before you use it, 
rub the bars with clean mutton suet, to prevent 
the Meat from being marked by the gridiron. 


only hard water, put to it a tea-spoonful of cardo- 
nate of fiotash. 

Take care to wash and cleanse them thoroughly 
from dust, dirt, and insects: this reguires great 
attention: pick off all the outside leaves, trim 
them nicely, and if not quite fresh gathered and 
have become flaccid—it is absolutely necessary 
to resture their crispness before cooking them, or 
they will be tough and unpleasant: lay them ina 





Take care to prepare your fire in time, so that 
it may burn guite clear; a brisk and clear fire is 
indishensable ; or you cannot give your meat that 
browning which constitutes the perfection of this 
mode of cookery, and gives a relish to food it can- 
net receive any other way. 

Be very attentive to watch the moment any 
thing is done ; never hasten any thing that is broil- 
ing, lest you make smoke and spoil it. 

Let the bars of the Gridiron be all hot through, 
but yet not burning hot upon the sarface ;—this 
is the perfect and fine condition of the gridiron. 

As the bars keep away as much heat as their 
breadth covers, it is absolutely necessary they 
should be thoroughly hot before the thing to be 
cooked be laid on them. 

The bars of gridirons should be made cancave, 
and terminate in a trough to catch the gravy and 
keep the fat from dropping into the fire and mak- 
ing a smoke, which will spoil the broil. 

Upright gridirons are the best, as they can be 
used at any fire, without fear of smoke; and the 
gravy is preserved in the trough under them. 

N. B. Broi/s must be brought to table as hot as 


pan of clean water, with a handful of salt in it, for 
jan hour before you dress them. 

| ‘Most vegetables being more or less succulent, 
jtheir full proportion of fluids is necessary for their 
lretaining that state of crispness and plumpness 
which they have when growing. On being cut 
or gathered, the exhalation from their sarface 
continues, while, from the open vessels of the cut 
surface, there is often great exudation or evapoe| 
ration, and thus their natural moisture is dimi 
nished, the tender leaves become flaccid, and the’ 
thicker masses or roots lose their plumpness.—} 
This is not only less pleasant to the eye, but is a| 
real injury to the nutritious powers of the vegeta-' 
ble: for in this flaccid and shrivelled state its 
fibres are less easily divided in chewing, and the 
water which exists in vegetable substances, in 
the form of their respective natural juices, is di- 
rectly nutricious. The first care in the preserva: | 
tion of succulent vegetables, therefore, is to pre-! 
vent them from losing their natural moisture.” — 





They should always be boiled in a saucepan by 


ithemselves, and have plenty of water: 


Ee - - 
To boil them in soft water will preserve theling to them—and must be protected from the ac- 
colour best of such as are green; if you have 


if meat is 





tion of the air, and frost, by laying them in heaps, 
burying them in sand or earth, &c. covering them: 
with straw or mats.” 

“The action of Frost destroys the life of the 
Vegetable, and it speedily rots.”"—Sup. to Edinb, 
Encyclopedia. 

N.B. When greens, &c. are guite fresh gather. 
ed, they wiil not require so much boiling, by at 
least a third of the time they take, when they 
have been gathered the usual time those are that 
are brought to public markets. 








ToS PALER, 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, Ocroser 1, 1824, 


}7~ A tremendous storm occurred in Georgia 
on the 15th, by which, a correspondent says, im- 
mense damage has been done to the cotton-crop 
—two thirds of his own has been destroyed. 





o> Gen. La Fayette will arrive at Fort M’Hen- 
ry, Baltimore, and be there presented under Iasi. 
ington’s Tent, tothe Governor and the Cincinnati 
Society on Thursday next. The town will be il- 
luminated that night, anda splendid Baill will be 
given to him on Friday night. 





J The Canton Races take place on the 20th, 
21st and 22d of October, and many young horses 


Sup.to Edinb. Encyclop. ‘are said to be in training. 





j7~ It will be recollected that the Pennsylva- 


possible: set a dish to heat, when you put your/boiled with them in the same pot, they will spod nia Cattle Show will take place at Chester, on the 


chops on the gridiron—from whence to the mouth 
their progress must be as quick as possible. 

When the fire is not clear—the business of the 
gridiron may be done by the dutch oven or bonnet. 

VEGETABLES. 

The marketing tables at the end of this work 
show the season uf vegetables, and point out the 
time when they are dest ani! cheapest. 

Zhere is nothing in which the difference between 
an elegant and an ordinary table is more seen, 
than in the dressing of vegetables, more especially 
of greens:—they may be equally as fine at first, 
at one place as at another ; but their look and taste 
are afterwards very different, entirely from the 
careless way in which they have been cooked. 

They are in greatest perfection when in great- 
est plenty, i. e. when in full season. 

By season,—] do not mean those early days, that 
luscury in the duyers, and avarice in the sellers 
about London, force the various vegetables: but 
that time of the yearin which by nature and com- 
mon culture, and the mere operation of the sun 
and climate, they are most pienty and in perfec 
tion. 

Unrife Vegetables, are as insipid and unwhole- 
some as unripe fruits. 

Asto the quality of vegetables, the middle size 
are preferred to the largest, or the smallest ;— 
they are more tender, juicy, and full of flavour, 
just before they are quite full grown. 
is their chief value and excellence, and I should 


the look and taste of each other. 


yut on your pot, make it boil, put a little salt in 
it—and skim it perfectly clean before you put in 
the greens, &c.—which shou'd not be put in wil 
the water boils briskly: the quicker they boil, 
ithe greener they will be; when the vegetables 
sink, they are generally done enough, if the wa- 
ter has been kept constantly boiling. Zake them 
uft immediately, or they will lose their colour and 
goodness. Drain the water from them thorough. 
ly before you send them to table. 

This branch of cookery requires the most vigi- 
lant attention. 

If vegetables are a minute or two too long over 
the fire,—thcey lose all their beauty and flavour. 

If not thoroughly boiled tender, they are tre- 
mendously indigestible, and much more trouble- 


If you wish to have vegetables delicately clean,! 


Delaware, on the 14th and 15th October. 
| iy” There is reason to hope, the the next Ma- 
ryland Cattle Show will be more extensive than 
any previous one. There isa talk of changing 
the time by a few days, on account of the month- 
ly meeting of the Friends—should it be changed 
due notice will be given. 
| >» Persons having valuable Horses, or Stock 
‘of any kind, for sale, will meet with a good mar- 
|ket at the next Maryland Cattle Show. 
EE) ae 


|PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—care?ui- 
| dy collected every Thursday, for the Americar 
Farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 

Flour, Howard-St., $5 374 a $5 50—do wharf, 
'$5—Wheat, white, $1 a $1 3$—Lawler, do $1 4 


some during their residerce in the stomach, than|a $1 5—best white for family flour, S1 10 a 1 12: 
under-done meats.* —Corn, yellow, 38 cts —White, do 35 a 38—Rye, 

To preserve, or give colour in Cookery, many |374—Oats, 22 a 25—Whiskey, 26 a 28—Clove: 
good dishes are spoiled ; but the rational epicure, | Seed, white, per ib. 374—Red, do per bush. $4 75 
who makes nourishment the main end of eating,| —Saplin, do 55 75—Timothy, 3—Orchard grass, 
will be content to sacrifice the shadow, to enjoy| 2 50—Herds grass, 2—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25— 
the substance. Vide Ods. to No. 322. No, 2, $2—Hay, per ton, §10—Leather, best 

Once for all, take care your vegetables are} Sole,24 to 27 cts—Feathers, live, per lb. 30a 55— 
fresh ; for as the Fishmonger often suffers for the | Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 18 cts. —Georgia, Upland, 
sins of the Cook, so the Cook often gets undeser-|15 to 17 cts —Alabama, 13 to 15—-New Wool, 50 
vedly blamed instead of the green grocer. to 35 cts.—Merino full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—j do 


* Succulent Vegetabies are best preserved in a’ 30 to 35 cts —4 do 25 to 28 cts—Common, 20 to 


Freshness|cool shady and damp place. 





lcarrots, and similar roots intended to be stored 


as soon think of roasting an animal alive, as of) up, should never be cleaned from the earth adher 


boiling a vegetable after it is dead. 

The eye easily discovers if they have been kept 
too long ; they soon lose their beauty in all res- 
pects. 

Roots, greens, salads, &c., and the various pro 
ductions of the garden, when first gathered, are 
plump and firm, and have a fragrant freshness no 
art can give them again, when they have lost it 
by long keeping ;—though it will refresh them a 
little to put them into cold spring water for some 
time before they are dressed, 





*“ Caulifowers and other vegetables are often 
boiled only crisp, to fireserve their beauty. For 
the look only they had better not be boiled at all, 
and almost as well for the use, as in this crude state 
they are scarcely digestible by the strongest sto- 
mach. Qn the other hand, when over boiled, they 
become vapfiid, and in a state similar to decay, in 
which they afford no sweet purifying juices to the 
body, but load it with a@ mass of mere fecculent 
matter. 








Potatoes, “turnips, | 


25 cts.—25 per cent. more when well washed on 
\the sheep and free from tags—Coal, pit, foreign, 
40 cts.—Virginia, do, 20 to 25—Susquehannah, do 
6 50 to $7—Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cents. 

Tosacco.—The crop grown in Calvert county, 
of a young farmer, PuHitemon CueEw, Esq. 4 
member of the Executive Council of this State, 
was lately sold as follow: 6 hogsheads at $15 50; 
one at $10; two at $9; andtwoat $8 We pre- 
sume this crop must have come in fine condition 
to market, as the prices were above the average 
sales from that neighbourhood. Mr. Chew 1s 
known, however, to be a first rate judge of the 
article. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


“TREATISE ON SOILS AND MANURES 
BY A PRACTICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 
(Continued from our last.) 
CORRECTIVES OF ILL-CONSTITUTED SOILS. 


The following are simple and efficacious cor- 
rectives of some bad ingredients in soils, or the 
excess of some good constituent ; the presence of 
which frequently disappoints even the skilful cul- 
tivator, when either the true cause is not suspect - 
ed, or an appropriate remedy is not known. 

1. A farmer with a great portion of common 
skill is often baffled by irun in its acid combina- 
tions. If on washing the specimen of a sterile 
soil, it is found to contain the sadts of iron, sul- 
phate of iron, or any acid matter, it may be ame- 
liorated by a top-dressing of quick lime; which 
converts the sulphate of iron (copperas) into a 
manure. 

2. If there be an excess of pure calcareous mat- 
ter (chalk or lime ) in a soil, its constitution may 
be improved by turning in, in a green state, some 
of those vegetables which possess the greatest 
quantity of acid; also by the application of sand 
or of clay, with a small proportion of oxide of iron 
(blacksmith’s sweepings) not exceeding one-twen- 
tieth part. The same object may be obtained by 
irrigating with any calybeate water (water con- 
taining iron,) or by the addition of peat contain- 
ing vitriolic (i. ¢. sulphuric) salts; both which 
are calculated to turn lime or chalk into gypsum.* 
See under VII. 5. why gypsum is sometimes ben- 
eficial and sometimes not. 

8. When an excess of carbonate of lime (char- 
eoal united to lime) requires the quality of the 
soil to be modified, gypsum applied as a manure, 
also oxide of iron applied as a corrective, seems 
to produce the very best effects, Carbonate of 
lime is mild lime in combination with charcoal 
absorbed from decayed vegetable or animal mat- 
ter. The diversified effects of lime as a manure 
are explained under VII. 1. 

4. Soils redundant in sand are benefitted by a 
top dressing of peat or other vegetable matter, or 
of decayed animal matter, or by a mixture of 
clay. Also, if the sand be not calcareous, by 
marle. 

5. An excess of vegetable matter is to be re- 
moved either by burning, (see III. faring and 
burning,) or by the application of earthy mate- 
rials. The fundamental step in the improvement 
of peat land, or a bog or marsh, is draining.—Soft 
black feats, after being drained, are often made 
productive by the mere application of sand or 
Clay, as a top dressing: sand is greatly tobe pre- 
ferred. When feats are acid, or contain ferru- 
ginous salts, calcareous matter is absolutely ne- 
cessary in bringing them into cultivation. When 
they abound in the roots and branches of trees, 

the wood must either be grubbed up and carried 
off, or destroyed by burning ; so when the face of 
peat is incumbered by living plants conéaining 
much woody fibre, and therefore not proper tobe 
ploughed in the ground, the field must be cleared 
by one of the same methods.f 

6. Where there is a redundancy of clay in a 
soil, (and if the quantity of clay exceed one-sixth 
of the general mass, it is desirable to reduce the 
preperien.) one of the best dressings which can 

e applied is a mixture of sand and mild lime ; 
the rubbish of mortar containing both these ma- 
terials, is an excellent thing to improve the tex- 
ture of a clayey soil. Clay appears to receive 
no improvement from lime alone. Sea sand may 
be used alone with good effect. It would be also 
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highly beneficial to introduce as much fermented 
dung or decayed vegetable matter as would enti- 
tle the land tothe denomination of a loam. 

II. By Draining.—No perennial crops, and but 
few anual plants, can be successfully cultivated 
where the land is exposed to winter floods, or 
where the subsoil is rendered wet by undersprings, 
or by heavy leakage from neighbouring pieces of 
water lving higher and imperfectly banked otf.— 
The importance of draining peat land has been 
adverted tounder I. 5. Where open drains would 
be unsightly or inconvenient, as in the interior of 
a domestic garden, or ornamented ground, a pav- 
ed brick drain is in the end cheaper than a rubble 
drain, because the latter is liable to be soon chok- 
ed by the roots of trees. 

Ill. By Paring and Burning.—It is obvious, 
that in all cases the process of burning must de- 
stroy a certain quantity of vegetable matter; and 
it must principally be useful where an excess of 
this matter renders the soil toorank. It must be 
of eminent service in reducing to charcoal, or 
wood ashes, a great accumulation of woody fibre 
already overrunning the field ; for woody fibre is 
very slowly reduced to the state of vegetable 
mould, if left to the process of a natural dissolu- 
tion: nor is it very rapidly reduced by lime or 
other solvents artificially applied. 

Burning likewise renders clays less coherent ; 
and in this way greatly improves their texture, 
and causes them to be more permeable to water,* 
and consequently, less retentive of it in stagnant 
masses. Another cause of the unproductiveness 
of cold clayey adhesive soils, is, that the seed is 
coated with matter impenetrable to air.- When 
clayey or tenacious soils are burnt, their power 
or tendency to absorb water from the atmosphere 
is diminished in the proportion of 7 to 2; and 
they are brought nearer to a state analagous to 
that of sands; the particles are less adhesive, 
and the mass less retentive of moisture. Thus 
the process of burning, properly applied may 
convert a matter that was stiff, damp, and in con- 
sequence cold, into one powdery, dry, and warm ; 
altogether more fitly constituted asa bed for veg{ 
etable life. “he great objection made by specu- 
lative Chemists to paring and burning is, that the 
animal and vegetable matter in the soil is dimin- 
ished :—But where the texture of the earthy in- 
gredients is permanently improved, there is more 
than a compensation, To meet the objection 
still more directly, where an excess of inert veg- 
etable matter is present, the destruction of a part 
of it must be beneficial; and the carbonaceous 
matter in the ashes may be more useful to the 
crop, than the unreduced vegetable fibre, of which 
it is the remains,£ could have been. 

The most speedy way of oringing under tillage 
a meadow overrun with rushes is; first to drain 
it, aud then to pare off a thick turf and burn it. 

The cases in which burning must incontestably 
be prejudicial, are those of sandy dry flinty soils 


it can only be destructive ; for it decomposes that 
constituent which is already below the minimum 
proportion, and on the presence of which, ina 
limited degree, the productiveness of a soil de- 
pends.§ 

* Burning without fire.’—A new method has 
lately been discovered of substituting quick lime 
for “Eres and experiments made upon it before 
the Workington Agricultural Society gave gene- 
ral satisfaction., The lime in its most caustic 
state, fresh from the kiln, is laid upon the vege- 
table surface to be consumed; and before it is 





* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fr. 22. 
t Ibid. pr. 149. 

t Ibid. pr. 234, 

§ Lbid. fr. 22. 





weakened by exposure to the air, water, just in 
sufficient quantity to put it powerfully into action, 
is applied. This fierce compound will not only 
consume the vegetable covering, but effects the 
clay, or other upper stratum, as if it had been in 
contact with fire. It supersedes the trouble which 
has hitherto attended burning ; and in respect to 
poor soils which would be improved by the two 
distinct operations of burning and liming in the 
commen mode, it bids fair to bring them sooner on 
a par with those of superior quality. 

IV. By Turning-in Green Crofis as Manure.— 
This is directly opposed to Burning Turf, in re- 
gard to intention and effect ; and is particularly 
serviceable where the basis of vegetable mould 
is to be augmented, being an extension of the 
principle on which Paring Turf without Burning 
is resorted to. When Green Crops are turned 
into the cloed, besides enriching the stapie with 
nutritive matter, they promote the fermentation 
and decomposition of woody fibre buried near the 
surface; and which is a useless incumbrance in 
an undecayed state. 

“When green crofis are to be employed for en- 
riching a soil, they should be ploughed in, if pos- 
sible, when in flower, or at the time when the 
flower is opening ; for in this stage, they contain 
the largest quantity of soluble matter. Green 
Crops, pond-weeds, the paring of hedges or ditch- 
es, or any kind of tresh vegetable matter not 
woody, require no preparationt to be fitted for 
manure. When old pastures are broken up for 
tillage, not only is the soil enriched by the death 
and slow decay of the plants which have pre- 
viously deposited soluble matters in the clod; 
but the leaves and roots of the grasses (vegetat- 
ing just before the change of culture) afford sac- 
charine, mucilaginous, and extractive matters, 
which become immediately the food of the crop ; 
also the gradual decomposition of the grasses af- 
fords @ supifily of vegetable mould for several 

ears.” - 
? After giving the substance of Sir H. Davy’s ' 
theory on any specific subject in agriculture, it 
will not be often necessary to incur the hazard of 
questioning some incidental deduction from the 
svstem ; because the principal branches of his 
theory are so consonant with experience, that 
they incontestibly contribute sound and intelligi- 





ble principles fcr applying more extensively, and 
with more certain effect, entire classes of means 
at the command of the cultivator,—where the re- 
sources to which the practical farmer had arriv- 
ed, by the empirical course of lay ing different in- 


‘gredients on land without knowing their precise 
Operation, were previously few and limited, or 


their utility doubtful. 

But in regard to the effect of vegetable matters 
as manures, there is a vein of doctrine pervading 
the theory of this great chemist, which seems to 
be taken up independently of experience, and 
without calculating all the principal relations be- 


containing little animal or vegetable matter: here; longing to the subject :-——which doctrine is, that to 


bury vegetable manure without fermenting, and 
leave it gradually to decompose in the soil, will 
prolong its fertilizing power for several seasons. 
So it will:—but what will be the intermediate 
state of the soil? Surely the capacity of the land 
for growing healthy plants cannot be equal tothat 
of aclean soil where the manure is not applied 
till it is ready to afford nutriment. 

This part of the theory isin opposition to the 
practice of rotting turf before it is turned into 
the soil, or of waiting till it has become rotted 
before a new crop is intreduced. There will be 
several occasions of adverting to this principle 
again, and of viewing every side of it as it may 
catch different lights in different positions, parti- 
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cularly under Sect. V. Py Fallowing, and the 
head Management of Manure from the Home- 
strad. 

(Fallowing in next number. ) 

——— 0 

APPENDIX 
‘Yo Doctor Hosacx’s AppREss TO THE HortTI- 
GULTURAL SociETy OF NEw-YORK. 


Lerrer from Samvet L. Mircnect, M. D. to} 
Davio Hosacx, M. D. on the improvement of 
Orchards, Apples, and Cider. 

New-York, Sefit. Sd, 1824. 

My Dear Sir,—Since the apple, as an article | 
for furnishing a vinous liquor, has been referred | 
to me for consideration, I give you with pleasure 
my opinion, as lecturer on botany and vegetable 
physiology to the Horticulturai Society. The 
tree affording this fruit, and the agreeable drink 
the latter yields by fermentation, have long exer- 
cised the industry and skill of man. 








ters of high moment. 

Nor is this an object of surprise. ‘The apple- 
tree, in my judgment, produces some of the best 
fruit in the world. Many varieties gratify the 
sight by their diversity of figure, size, and colour ; 
others satisfy the smell, by their fragrance, of a 
delicious quality ; while yet others again recreate 
the paiate with their exquisite flavour. The ex- 
rere Dee is well known in one of its ferment- 

ng stages as cider, and in another as vinegar. 

If there is any room for wonder in the case, it 
is that more stress has not been laid upon the cul- 
tivation of the apple, especially in our parts of 
North America. It seems to me that the region 
between James River and the Kaatskill Moun- 
tains, including New Jersey and all the southern 
district of New-York, is peculiarly favourable to 
orchards of this kind. The trees thrive well ; 
are long-lived; bear the heat, cold, and vicissi- 
tudes of the weather ; run into endless varieties, 
which varieties are perpetually on the increase ; 
and they bear grafting and inoculation to admira- 
tion. 

And still, with so many good qualities, the ap- 

e has not risen so high in public estimation as 
it deserves. There are two obvious reasons for 
the neglect it has experienced. 

One cause, at least among those who speak the 
English language, is connected with the name it 
bears. The word cider does not convev to the 
mind the idea of a wine, or vinous liguor. How- 
ever excellent it may be, it is consumed simply 
as cider; and is not exalted to the rank and dig- 
nity of wine. The German tongue is more happy 
in this respect ; for it denomirates cider by the 
name of Apfel wein, or apple wine. And if we 
could establish, from ‘“ malus,” the Latin name 
for the apple-tree, or “‘ malum,” an apple, such 
a title as malic wine, instead of cider, I am confi- 
dent its character and credit wou!d be increased. 

The other cause is the preference given to the 

rape, and its produce. The vine, which pro- 
p to this fruit, has, like the apple, branched into 


numberless varieties, and proved itself capable of 


cultivation over most countries of Southern, and 
some of middle Europe. The vine has steadily 
there kept pace with improvement and civiliza- 
tion. ‘The more common forms of the fermented 
drink procured from its fruit have been deemed 
necessary to life ; while the more exquisite modi- 
fications are classed among the most precious lux- 
uries. It has also gained, and deservedly, the 
consideration due to a valuable and important 
medicine. In addition to the intrinsic worth of 


this product, which may be called “‘ grape wine,” 
~or “ wine of the grape, 





customs, so much resemble those of the people 
from whom we have descended, that we can hard- 
ly be friendly or sociable without it. 


And in thet 
convenient soils of the middle latitudes, many | 
proprietors have considered their culture as mat- | 


Attempts were, soon after the settlement of 


certain colonies, made to render this country in- 
dependent of all others, bv rearing and dressing 
the vine. 
advocates early inthe seventeenth century, at least 
two hundred years ago, has hitherto been carried 


Yet the project, though urged by its 


but partially into execytion. This has probably 
arisen from the great ease with which wine has 
been imported from foreign ports and places ; and 
from the readiness with which our bread-stuffs, 
fish, and other kinds of food, are exchanged for 
this sort of drink. 

I am satisfied, from long and extensive obser- 


l vation, that our country, south of the latitude of 


about forty-one degrees, or perhaps alittie more, 
will sustain the grape-vine. The fruit produced 
in the county of New-York and its vicinity, is 
abundant and delicious. The liquor prepared by 
Mr. Legaux, from his vineyard near Philadel- 
phia, proves the vine to afford good fruit. The 
like favourable report has been made of the Swiss 
settlement at Vevay, under John James Dufour 
aad his associates. And more recently, Thomas 
Worthington, Esq. has produced for our tasting 
an elegant wine, partaking of the qualities unitin: 
claret to burgundy, from his own plantation in the 
State of Ohio. The publication promised by 
William Lee, Esq. a gentleman well acquainted 
with the cultivation of the vine, and especially in 
the tracts watered by the river Garonne in France, 
may be expected to contain the most correct and 
recent information on the subject. 

But it is not to exotic vines only that we may 
look. Our indigenous species and varieties pro 
mise something valuable by culture. The scup- 
hernong of North Carolina, from the place where 
the river Roanoake empties into the Sound, is al- 
ready known and approved. 
the plants in Alabama, may be understood by Mr, 
N. Bicknell’s letter, of a late date, from Clarkes- 
ville. “ The grape-vines grow to an enormous 
size, and rise to the tops of the tallest pines. I 
have seen them as large as my thigh, ten feet 


since of the progress of the vine-cultivation in 
Pennsylvania, it is stated that cuttings are plant- 
ed, which bear a few grapes the third year. 1 


ject, who informed me, that learning a graft 
would take on the vine, he dug up some vines in 


that one of them produced two bunches the first 
year, and bore avundantly the second. There is 
a native kind here, of delicious flavour, having 
tartness enough to prevent cloying the appetiie. 
The bunches are very long, and three hundred 
and sixty-four grapes of a large size were count- 
ed upon one of them. I wish it could be ascer- 
tained whether grapes take the graft,”’ &c. 

I consider it perfectly practicable for wine of 
the grape, both of the foreign and domestic stocks, 


the United States, whenever the agricultural ci- 
tizens shall turn their attention that way. If I 
should hesitate or object to this mode of improv. 
ing land, it would be upon other ground. I have 
ever considered a country abounding in grass and 
grain, as affording the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment to those who do the work. The beast and 
his master are more plentifully fed. The abund. 
ance which passes from the field into the barn 
and the granary, shows itself in the number and 
fatness of the animals, in the excellent condition 
of buildings and fences, in the comforts and even 
elegancies of the mansion, and in the income and 
credit of the owner. This association of a graz 





our manners, habits, and ing and bread-stnff cultere with the maximum of 


‘The luxuriance of 


from the ground. In an account I read a few days 


was conversing with a gentleman here on the sub- 


the woods, set them out, and grafted them ; and 


to be produced in the proper soils and climates of 


———— 
enjoyment for a free and republican people, is al- 
most indelible in my mind. Every additional acre 
thus improved is an additional evidence of pros- 
perity, in my sense of the word; and every acre 
taken from this culture, and turned to something 
else, even to the culture of the vine, may be con- 
sidered as withdrawn from the more interesting 
business of yielding food and its accompaniments, 
The planting of the apple-tree is not liable to 
this remark. It is consistent with the full éx- 
ercise of the plough and the hoe, the scythe and 
the flail, the mill and the tannery. The manifold 
uses of this fruit are universally known, How, 
nevertheless, can J forbear to mention the Swaar- 
apple of Poughkeepsie, the Spitzenbergh of 
Kingston, and the Pippins of Newtown? New- 
Jersey has become famous for the cide: of New- 
ark, Virginia is proud of her Hughes’s crab — 
N. York dwells with satisfaction upon the praises 
of Paine’stred-streak : and our fellow-citizen, Wil- 
liam Cumberland, has been specially occupied 
for aconsiderable time in practical trials to bring 
cider to that degree of purity and excellence, en. 
titling it to the appellation of apple wine. 

I really wish, that farmers would turr their 
thoughts more seriously to the apple, and its 
vinous products, 

rhe points more immediately worthy of obser- 
vation, are, among others, the following: 

1, The selection of the best fruit for making the 
particular ciders, 

2. ‘The rearing of a sufficient number of trees, 
to produce a good vintage. 

3. The securing thereby the ripening of the 
apples, at the same time, and at the proper sea- 
son. 

4. The separation of the select apples from all 
unripe ones, and from all acerb varieties. 

5. The removal of all dirt and heterogenous 
matters 

6. Attention to the clean and inodorous condi- 
tion of the casks and vessels. 

7. Proper attention to the process of fermenta- 
tion, that it be checked by sulphureous fumes, oy 
by cool vaults before it goes too far. 

8. The construction of cellars or recesses along 
side-hills or slopes, for keeping and ripening the 
liquor. 

9. Due attention to fining, racking, decanting, 
and precaution requisite tor rendering it as com- 
plete as its nature will admit. 

Whenever the state of society shall arrive, and 
I hope it is not very remote, when the apple shall 
receive that culture and management of which it 
is susceptible, there will be produced among our- 
selves liquors or drinks far superior to the great- 
er part of the imported wines, and approaching, 
with due care and art, the virtues of the most 
highly esteemed and fashionable of them all. 

avail myself of this opportunity to congratu- 
late you on the good already done by the mem- 
bers, and the prospect of an enlargement as well 
as a continuance of their useful labours: and | 
conclude my communication bya renewed assur- 
ance of my good feeling and high regard. 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 





Extract from Observations on the Domestic Hi ines 
of the United States, by the late Dr. Rusu.* 
“It is to be lamented that the grape is not yet 

sufficiently cultivated in our country, to afford 

wine for our citizens ; but many excellent substi- 
tutes may be made for it, from the native fruits of 
all the states. If two barrels of cider, fresh from 
the press, are boiled into one, and afterwards fer- 
mented, and kept for twoor three years in a dry 
cellar, it affords a liquor, which, according to the 





* See his inquiry into the effects of ardent spirits 
upon the human body and mind. fi. 17. 
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quality of the apple from which the cider ising bag, until from ten to twelve bags have been 
thus used; when a fresh quaatity of the pre para- 
{tion should be made ready, in case the liquor 
I have taken the liberty of|should become foul or turbid.” 
In the principal experiment which I made, af- 
od of making a pleasartt wine from the apple, by |ter dissolving five pounds of blue vitriol in hot 
adding four and twenty gallons of new cider to, water, I added as much cold water as covered four 
three gallons of syrup made from the expressed ' bushels of wheat (gently poured in and skimmed, 
juice of sweet apples. When thoroughly fer-|as directed above,) which, after remaining from 
mented, and kept for a few years, it becomes fit four to six hours, was taken out, rolled in plais- 
for use. The blackberry of our fields, and the'ter, and sown immediately. Three bushels more, 
which was as much as ‘he solution remaining 
would cover, were then pui into it, and after steep- 


made, has the taste of Malaga or Rhenish wine, 
it affords, when mixed with water, a most agreea- 
ble drink in summer. 
calling it Pomona Wine. There is another meth- 


raspberry and currant of our gardens, afford like- 
wise an agreeable and wholesome wine, when 
pressed, and mixed with certain proportions of 
sugar and water, and a little spirit, to counteract 
the disposition to an excessive fermentation. It 
is no objection to these cheap and home-made 
wines, that they are unfit for use till they are two 
or three years old. The foreign wines in com- 
mon use in our country, require not only a much 
longer time to bring them to perfection, but to 
prevent their being disagreeable even to the 
taste.” 


— ED (2) ee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


TO PREVENT SMUT IN WHEAT. 
Cumberland Co. ( Va.) Sefit. 13, 1824. 
Dear Sir,—As the season for sowing wheat is 
now drawing nigh, I have thought it might be 


useful to such of your readers as have the mis- 
fortune to have their crops infected with the 


ing the same length of time, plaistered and sown 
as the first, &c. &c. The other trials were made, 
with smaller quantities, in modes somewhat, but 
not materially, variant from the foregoing. 

The results were, 1st. A complete exemption 
from smut: the most diligent and repeated exam- 
inations not having detected a single head of smut- 
ted wheat in any of the three different places 
where the vitriol had been used. 2d, An invi- 
gorated growth of the wheat plant—the produce 
of the steeped wheat being easily distinguishable 
from that of the wheat adjoining by its greater 
and more uniform height, as well as by the grea- 
ter size and firmness of its stems. 3dly. A supe- 
riority in the quality of the grain. The latter, 
however, is the natural consequence of an invigo- 
rated and more healthy growth of the plant, by 
whatever cause it may be effected. 

The result of the first trial made by Mr. Hip- 
kys, as stated by himself, was, that “by the use 
of blue vitriol, he had a beautiful crop of wheat 





smut, to communicate, through the American 
Farmer, the results of some experiments made, 
last year, to test the efficacy of blue Vitriol as a 
@orrective of that disease. Though a remedy 
discovered but few years since, it has been exten- 
sively used in some parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope, viz: Switzerland, (where it was first dis- 
covered,) in Flanders, and in France ; and lately, 
in England, where, though the trials have been 
fewer than might have been expected, yet, those 
actually made have been singularly and decisive- 
ly successful. I have seen no intimation of any 
repetition of the experiment ir. the United States, 
though it may have been done without making 
the results known to the public. 

The snecités of wheat known in this part of the 
country by the name of the purple straw, and 
which is justly considered as one of the most hardy 
and productive of the red wheats, has long been 
remarked as peculiarly liable tothe smut. Being 
unwilling to abandon the cultivation of it, and 
desirous at the same time to free it from all taint 
of that loathsome malady, I determined to try 
the effect of the blue vitriol upon it. 

To the use of it I followed, nearly, the method 
of Mr. Hipkys, of Birmingham, as stated by him 
in his communication to the London Farmer’s 
Journal, viz: * Dissolve five pounds of blue vitriol 
(sulphate of copper) in hot water; then add as 
much coid water as may be sufficient to cover 
three bushels of wheat, which should be passed 
through a riddle in order that all light grains may 
swim onthe surface and be skimmed off. After 
being repeatedly stirred and cleared of light 
grains, the wheat is suffered to remain in the li- 
quor for five or six hours; but it has remained, 
in one or two instances, from twelve to twenty- 
four hours without experiencing any bad effect. 
It is then taken out and thrown upon the floor.— 
If it is to be sown broadcast, it should be crusted 
with lime in the usual way ; but for drilling, it is 
stirred about until it becomes dry, which it gene- 
rally is, in dry weather, in five orsix hours. Af- 
ter the first two or three bags of three bushels 


entirely free from smut, and every other disease.” 
In the second year’s trial, ‘the result at har- 
vest was again crops of grain entirely free from 
disease.” 
The entire success which has attended my use 
of the vitriol, has determined me to employ it 
again this year extensively. It is not a costly sub- 
stance; that which I use having cost me but twen- 
ty cents per pound; which, allowing one pound 
to three bushels, would be less than seven cents 
per bushel. When it is considered, too, that the 
stock of wheat, once perfectly cleansed, may-not 
require the application of it againfor many years, 
it will not be thought an expensive remedy. 
It should be borne in mind, that in order to give 
the fullest effect to the solution, ‘*the wheat should 
be perfectly dry when it is applied.” 1 think it 
important also, that the stirring and skimming of 
the wheat when first poured in, should be parti- 
cularly attended to; as you thereby get clear of 
all light and diseased grains. The great specific 
gravity of the solution affords an additional facili- 
ty for that operation, as many substances will 
float upon it which will sink in common water. 
To the foregoing I will only add, that I last 
vear made trial of a strong lay of wood ashes, said 
to have been successfully used by some as a reme- 
dy for smut; but entirely without success. The 
washing and crusting with quick-lime has, I be 
lieve, when properly done proved effectual : but, 
besides that, in this part of the country, it is dit: 
ficult to procure the lime in a suitable state for 
that use, the operation itself is attended witha 
good deal of trouble, and the lime is apt to exco- 
riate the hands of the scedsmen. The use of the 
blue vitriol is liable to no such objections ; and, 
for the further enccuragement of those who may) 
have any disposition to make trial of it, it may} 
not be amiss to state the opinion of that very re- 
spectable authority, Sir John Sinclair, that, ** for 
the smut, when properly applied, it is an infuddi 
ble antidote.” 
Very respectfully, your most obedient, 
JOHN P. WILSON. 





each, have passed through this liquid, one pound 
of the sulphate should be added for each succeed-} 


P. S. I wish to call the attention of such of 
your Pea‘lers as may be conversant with the sub- 


ject, to a disease among cattle, known, in this 
partof the country, by the name of the Carolin 
distemper. Having never had acase of it under 
my own observation, Iam not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with its peculiar symptoms and characteris- 
tics to describe it accurately : but, to the south- 
ward of this, it is, unfortunately, too common, 
and too well known to need description. Ia this 
country, also, it has been gradually and constant- 
ly extending itself; and has, this season, been 
destructively prevalent on some adjoining planta- 
tions. Any one possessing the knowledge of any 
effectual means of either prevention or cure, 
would render an essential service, to this part ot 
our State, by making it known through the pages 
of the American Farmer. 

——S 2 6) eee 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 
Mash.—The mash most commonly used is made 
by pouring boiling water on bran, or a mixture of 
bran and oats, and suffering them to stand till 
nearlv cold. Mashes are sometimes made with 
malt, particulafly for horses that are recoverin: 
from fever. 
Muattering of the Yard.—A discharge from the 
sheath of the penis, sometimes attended with ex- 
coriation orulceration. The penis is to be drawn 
out and washed with some astringent lotion; such 
as that prescribed for the disease called Bui/ 
Burnt, which see. 
Bull, Burnt.—A \ocal disease affecting the 
sheath of the bull, which unon being drawn will 
be found inflamed anc ulcerated. In order to ex- 
amine the part, the bull must be thrown amd pla- 
ced on his back. The yard is then to be gently 
drawn out of the sheath, and well bathed with 
the following lotion : 
Powdered sulphate of zinc (white vitriol,) 
four ounces. 
Powdered acetate of lead (sugar of lead;) 
six Gunces. 
Water, one gallon, 
These are to be well shaken together, and filtered 
through blotting paper. When this cannot be 
conveniently done, let the mixture stand for some 
time, and the clear part may be poured off for 
use. By washing the part three or four times, 
and sometimes only once with this lotion, a cure 
will generally be effected ; Sut should it fail of 
healing the ulcers, let each of them be carefully 
touched with lunar caustie, previous to the whole 
being washed with the lotion, It is said that the 
passage of a cow is sometimes affected in the 
same way, in which case the part may be syrir- 
ged with the same lotion. 
Molten Grease —“ This disease,” says Mr. 
Blaine, (which he names Dysentery,) “‘the gras 
fondu of the French, is in itself one of the strong- 
est proofs of the pitiable state in which veterina- 
ry medicine has been plunged till this period. 
Bartlet, who was educated a surgeon. and should 
have known better, says, ‘ by molten grease is 
meant a iat or oily discharge with the dung, and 
it arises from a colliquation or melting down of 
the fat of a hoxse’s body, by violent exercise in 
very hot weather.’ Bracken, Gibson, and some 
later writers, have held the same opinion.” I 
perfectly agree with Mr, Blaine as tothe absurdity 
ot Bartlet’s theory or explanation of the disease, 
but do not think he is correct in scating, that it is 
as likely to happen to a horse with little fat as 
one that has much ; nor do I think that it resem- 
bles the dysentery of the human subject. Molten 
grease iscommonly produced by violent or lon 
continued exertion when a horse is not prepare 
for it. Horses that are fat and unaccustomed to 
exercige, or such as have been recently taken 





from gragg, are most liable to it. Molten grease 
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is, in fact, only a sympton, which sometimes at-| sracefully. Some horses do not require this ope- 


tends inflammatory fever or general inflammation. 
According to Gibson, ‘molten grease is always 
accompanied with a fever, with heat, restless- 
ness, starting tremors or tremblings, great in- 
ward sickness, shortness of breath, anc sometimes 
with the symptoms of frleurisy ; and these symp- 
toms are more or less aggravated according to 
the previous state of the horse, or the degree of 
violence in the treatment he has met with. His 
dung will then be extremely greasy ; and he will 
fall into a scouring, not unlike the greasy diarr- 
heeas that happen to men in somewhat of the lik« 
circumstances,” When a horse is attacked with 
inflammatory fever, the symptoms are not always 
the same, but vary according to the part that 
happens to be most affected, and the violence of 
the disorder. Thus, in inflammatory fever, there 
may be either inflammation of the lungs, of the 
bowels, or of the urinery organs; or it may be 
attended with that peculiar affection of the mu- 
cous membrane of the bowels, which constitutes 
molten grease. Plentiful bleeding is the first and 
most important remedy for this «' order; which 
may be repeated after a few hous, should it ap- 
pear necessary. If there be griping pains, and 
if the dung is voided in sma!l slimy knobs, give a 
pint of castor oil; but if the bowels are loose, and 
the dung of that greasy appearance before descri 
bed, let the horse take frequently some decoction 
of linseed, oatmeal gruel, or gruel made with ar- 
row-root. When a horse has recovered from this 
disease, there may remain a tendency to costive- 
ness, which should be counteracted by bran mash- 
es or green food. 

Moulting —About the latter end of September 
or beginning of October, horses generally suffer a 
change in their constitution, attended with some 
degree of weakness or faintness, at the same time 
a considerable change takes place in the thick 
ness and length of their hair; and though they 
do not usually cast their coats at this season as 


they do in spring, it is commonly called their|dent, Richard Peters, in the chair. 


moulting season. In the spring another moulting 
takes place ; the winter coat is thrown off and ex- 
changed for one that is shorter and smoother. 
At these periods horses require particular care, 
and cannot bear exposure to rain, or cold winds, 
particularly after having been heated by exercise, 
without suffering from it; hence arise colds, 
coughs, inflamed eyes, and swelling of the legs: 
at such times also they are unfit for severe work, 
particularly during the autumnal or October moult 
ing; their work therefore should be moderate, 
and their strength supported by food of the best) 
quality. Should the horse appear much fatigued 
after his work, cordials will be found useful. 

Murrain.—Malignant, Epidemic, or Pestilen- 
tial Fever—This is the most serious epidemic 
that has ever appeared among domestic animals, 
and has raged occasionally from the earliest his- 
torical accounts. According to M. Sauvages, 
Professor of Medicine at Montpellier, who was 
an accurate observer of the disorder when it ra- 
ged with great violence in Europe, of twenty that 
were attacked with it nineteen died ; no certain 
remedy had beey discovered, nor any effectual 
mode of prevention, except separating the heal- 
thy from the sick. He recommends however 
bleeding and purging at the commencement of 
the disorder, with setons in the dewlap. After 
the operation of the purgative, he considers opi- 
ates, aromatics, &c. as the most proper remedies, 
The reader is referred for a further account of 
this destructive disorder to a Treatise on Cattle 
by John Mills, published by J. Johnson, which con- 
‘tains an abstract of the various opinions that have 
been published on the subject. 

Aicking —An operation often performedon hor- 


ration, particularly such as are well bred, and are 
docked at an early age; but others that carry 
their tails almost close to their buttocks are cer- 
tainly improved by nicking. The operation con 
sists in making two or three incisions in the under 
part of the tail, extending quite across, or as far 
as there isno hair produced. The first cut should 
be about two or three inches from the basis of 
the tail, and a similar space should be left be- 
tween the first and second, and second and third 
incision. On making the second incision, if the 
first has been sufficiently deep, part of the mus- 
cle will protrude, which must be drawn out and 
cut off. The bleeding is to be stopped by pledg- 
ets of tow firmly bound on. The tail is now to 
be kept in an elevated position, by means of a 
cord tied to the end of it, and passed over a pul- 
ley with a weight attached at the other end of 
the cord: it is needless to give a particular de- 
scription of this part of the process, as the appa- 
ratus may be seen in a horse-dealer’s stable, where 
it is always kept ready. The morring after the 
operation the bandages are to be loosened ; the 
best way of doing it is to cut them gradually 
through at the upper part of the tail, by which 
the part will be no longer compressed, and all 
danger avoided. After the upper part of the 
bandage is cut through, nothing more is to be 
done ; as matter forms in the wounds they will 
fall off. No kind of dressing or covering is ne- 
cessary for the wounds ; indeed they heal soon- 
er when exposed to the air, and left entirely to 
nature. Itis generally necessary to keep the tail 
in pulley about three weeks. 


—>10 =. 
FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 





Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
Sefit. 21, 1824. 


The Society held a stated meeting. The Presi- 
The follow- 
ing communications were made. 

1. A letter to Dr. Mease from Mr. Appleton, 
Consul U.S. Leghorn, announcing his having sent 
to the Society, by way of Boston, a bag containing 
Bologna hemp seed, and Cremona flax seed: the 
former is twice the length and strength of the 
Russian Hemp, and is moreover fair and white. 
It sells at Leghern for two thirds more per pound 
than the Russian. The Cremona flax sells, in- 
variably, for double of all other flax known. In- 
structions were said to be forwarded with the 
seeds, for the cultivation of both plants. Seeds 
of Cauliftower, Brocoli, and of Naples Fennel 
seed, were also sent. The cauliflowers seen by 
Mr. A. at Naples, would fill a peck measure, 
even when stripped of leaves. The brocoli is 
very delicious. The fennel grows to the size of 
the largest cellery, and is eaten at desert with 
salt; it is highly fragrant and agreeable, and 
leaves on the palate a refreshing and odoriferous 
balm, while it invigorates the stomach and di- 
gestive organs. 

2. Isaac Conard, of Lampeter Township, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, sent a model in 
wood, of two pannels of fence, to illustrate the 
account of his mode of resetting a fence, the 
posts of which have decayed at the surface. 

/ $8. A letter from Mr. John Colt, of Patterson, 


Mease, in answer to one, requesting the commu 
nication of information, as to the causes of the 
failure of Hill and Bundy’s process for preparing 
flax for spinning, without dew-retting or water- 
retting. 

The eat oe cause assigned was, the force 
required to separate the fibre from the woody 





ses, to raise thetanl, and make them carry fit more 


part of the stalk, whence the fibre was broken, 


——— — 
‘eaving blunt endsto the flax, thus breaking the 
staple, and rendering it much less fit to make a 
strong smooth thread, than when the flax is pre- 
pared and dressed inthe usual way. This diffi- 
culty might be obviated by adopting the process 
now pursued in France in preparing hemp, viz. 
by first boiling it in soap and water to dissolve the 
gummy-resinous matter which unites the fibre of 
both vegetables to the woody part—the solution 
or destruction of which is usually accomplished 
in Europe, by steeping them in pools of water, 
(water-retting,) and in the United States by ex- 
posing one of them to the dew inthe summer, and 
the other to the weather all winter. The success 
attending the boiling process, as regards hemp, 
(the discovery of the Abbe Bralle,) is undeniable ; 
the experiments having been made before the 
commissioners appointed by the French govern- 
ment. The results are detailed in the “ Annales 
de l’Agriculture Francaise,” vol. 22. p. 289. A 
translation of the account of the process is pub- 
lished in the Archives of Useful Knowledge, vol. 
1. p. 198. The process of boiling in soapy water, 
effects in a few hours, what exposure to the dew, 
in the case of flax, does in 15 or 20days; and in 
that of hemp in four or five months ;—that is, 
separates the fibre from the wood, and prepares 
the vegetables for the subsequent operations ne- 
cessary for ridding them of the wood, and obtain- 
ing the fibre in a state for spinning. The boiling 
process, moreover, completely frees both vegeta- 
bles from the colouring matter, an advantage that 
does not attend the mode of dew or water-retting. 
The vessels necessary for boiling them are sim- 
ple and cheap; and in districts where flax is much 
attended to, the business of preparing it for the 
brake and hackle might be profitably pursued. 
Farmers would find it to their interest to pay toll 
for having their flax thus treated, and for being 
saved part of the trouble of boiling the thread 
and bleaching the cloth made from it—operations 
which are tedious and always necessary, when 
flax is treated in the common way. 

4. Mr. John Meer, of Philadelphia, presented 
to the Society, a large painting on rollers contain- 
ing twenty-six figures of the various forms which 
some species of the flies that attack farm stock 
undergo. Upon comparing these attentively, with 
the fine monograph by Bracy Clark, Veterinary 
Surgeon of London, on that subject, the figures 
w.re found to be very accurate. The species 
figured and greatly magnified, are, 

1, The Bot-Fly of Horses, ( @ strus Equi.) 

2. Another horse fly, ( @ hzmorrhoidalis. ) 
3. The Red-Bot fly, (@ Veterinus.) 

The larvz of these infest the cuticular lining 
of the horse’sstomach. The second species often 
descend to the lowest intestine; all of them, as 
is well known, produce great irritation, and some- 
times death. 

4. Gad-Fly (@,. Bovis.) 

This fly lays its eggs on the backs of horned 
cattle, producing what are commonly called war- 
4/es and sometimes death. 

5. Sheep-Bot-Fly. ( @. ovis, ) infesting the nos- 
trils and sinuses of the frontal bone of sheep, an1 
often causing death, by perforating the bone and 
entering the brain. P 

The male and temale flies, the grub (larva) or 
bot, and the various forms of the pupa or chrysa- 
lis, are all depicted, with the internal conforma< 


New Jersey, a manufacturer of canvass, to _ of some of the larve. 


ED ee 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
Carrier Pigeons.—The first mention we find 
made of the employment of pigeons, as letter car- 
riers, is by Ovid in his “‘ Metamorphoses,” wh? 
tells us that Taurosthenes, by 3 pigeon stained 





‘with purple, gave notice of his having been vit~ 
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tor at the Olympic games on the very same day 
to his father at Aigina. 

Pliny informs us, that during the siege of Mo- 
dena by Mark Anthony, pigeons were employed 
by Brutus to keep up a correspondence with the 
besieged. , 

When the city of Ptolemais, in Syria, was in- 
vested by the French and Venetians, and it was 
ready to fall into their hands, they observed a 

igeon flying over them, and immediately con- 
jectured that it was charged with letters to the 
garrison, On this the whole army raising a loud 
shout, so confounded the poor erial post, that it 
fell to the ground, and on being seized, a letter 
was found under its wings, from the sultan, in 
which he assured the garrison that, “he would 
be with them in three days, with an army suffi 
cient to raise the siege.” For this letter the be- 
siegers substituted another to this purpose, “that 
the garrison must see to their own safety, for the 
sultan had such other affairs pressing him, that 





desiring that the pigeon, two days after the arn- 
val there, might be thrown up precisely when 
the town clock struck nine in the morning.—This 
was done accordingly, and the pigeon arrived in 
London, and flew to the Bull Inn in Bishopgate 
street, into the loft, and was there shown at half 
an hour past eleven o’clock, having flown seventy- 
two miles in two hours and a half. 

At the annual competition of the Antwerp pi- 
geon fanciers in 1819, one of the thirty-two pi- 
geons belonging to that city, who had been con 
veyed to London, and there let loose, made the 
transit back, being a distance in a direct line of 
one hundred and eighty miles, in six hours! 

It is through the attachment of the animals to 
the place of their birth, and particularly to the 
spot where they had brought up their young, that 
they are thus rendered usefui to mankind. 

When a young one flies very hard at home, and 
is come to its full strength, it is carried in a bas- 
ket or otherwise about half a mile from home, 





it was impossible for him to come to their suc- 
cour ;” and with this false intelligence they let! 
the pigeon free to pursue his course. The garri- 
sop, deprived by his decree of all hopes of relief, 
immediately surrendered.— he sultan appeared 
on the third day, as promised, with a powerful; 
army, and was not a little mortified to find the 
city already in the hands of the Christians. 

Carrier pigeons were again employed but with 
better success, at the siege of Leyden, in 1675.— 
The garrison were, by means of the information! 
thus conveyed to them, induced to stand out, till 
the enemy, despairing of reducing the place, with 
drew. On the siege being raised, the Prince of, 
Orange ordered that the pigeons who had ren- 
dered such essential service, should be maintain-; 
ed at the public expense, and that at their death | 
they should be embalmed and preserved in the! 
town house, as a perpetual token of gratitude. 

In the east, the employment of pigeons for the 
conveyance vf letters is still very common; par 
ticularly in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. Every ba 
shaw has generally a basket full of them sent him 
from the grand seraglio, where they are bred, and 
in case of any insurrection or other emergency, 
he is enabled, by letting loose twoor more of these 
extraordinary messengers, to convey intelligence 
to the government long before it could be possibly 
obtained by other means. 

In Flanders, great encouragement is also given 
to the training of pigeons; and at Antwerp there 
is an annual competition of the society of pigeon 
fanciers. 

In England, the use of the carrier pigeons is at 
present wholly confined to the gentlemen of the 
fancy, who inherited it from the heroes of Ty- 
burn; with whom it was of old a favourite prac- 
tice, to let loose a number of pigeons at the mo- 
ment the fatal cart was drawn away, to notify to 
distant friends the departure of the unhappy cri- 
minal. 

The diligence and speed with which these fea- 
thered messengers wing their Course is extraor- 
dinary. From the instant of the liberation, their 
flight is directed through the clouds, at an im- 
mense height to the place of their destination.— 
They are believed to dart onwards in a straight 
line, and never descend, except when at a losg 
for breath, and then they are to be seen common- 
ly, at dawn of day, lying on their backs on the 
ground, with their bills open, sucking in with 
hasty avidity the dew of the morning. Of their 
speed, the instances related, are almost incredible. 

The Consul of Alexandria daily sends despatch 
es by these means to Aleppo in five hours, though 
couriers occupy the whole day in proceeding with 
the utmost expedition from one town to the other. 


‘mile, then two, four, eight, ten, twenty, &c. till 





Some years ago, a gentleman sent a carrier pi 
geon from London, by 


the stage coach, to " 


and there turned out; after this it is carried a 


at length it will return from the futhermost parts 
of the country.—Percy Anecdotes. 
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ONIONS. 


Sir,—I believe there has nothing yet been pub- 
lished in your paper respecting the raising of 
Onions. As I have had but little experience in 
raising them, I wish some gentleman, well ac- 
quainted with cultivating them, would answer 
the following queries in your useful paper. 

1. What is the best kind of soil, or manure, for 
their growth? 

2. What time of the season is best to put the 
seed in the ground ? 

3 ib what manner will the same piece of 
ground produce the most,—in hills, drills, or 
broad cast? 

4. What is the best mode of preserving a 
quantity through the winter ?—and any other use 
ful information relating to the raising of Onions, 


Yours, truly, 


Stockport, ( Pa.) S. PRESTON. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MAKING CIDER. 


Mr. FessenpEN,—If you think that the fol- 
lowing description of an Improved Hoop for press- 
ing cider from the pomace will be of use to some 
of your readers, you may insert it in the New 
England Farmer. 

Instead of the hoop formerly in use, a square 
box is made use of in this improvement. The 
box is in the form of a cube three and an half 
feet each way. It consists of hard wood slats, or 
pieces of timber, three and an half feet long, 
three inches wide, and one inch thick, which are 
placed in a perpendicular position, at one fourth 
of an inch distance from each other.—These slats 
are secured to two joist-bands which are made of 
hard wood, of three inches perpendicular diame- 
ter, and four inches horizontal diameter. The 
upper band is placed within twelve inches of the 
top, and the lower band within nine inches of the 
bottom of the crib or box. The back parts of 
the bands are sécured by lock joints, and prevent- 
ed from rising by buttons between the bands. 
The front part of the box is kept in place by 
small terions in the side-bars or joists, which te- 
nons pass into the front bars, and are secured by 
icon hooks affixed to eye-bolts, passing loosely 
through the front bar, and having wrench nuts at- 
tached to the front ends of said bolts The hooks 


friend in St. Edmunsbury, together with a note, | 
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This construction renders it easy to take off the 
tront bars and slats, in order to discharge the po~ 
mace. Hoops or boxes of this sort, excepting 
the eye-bolts and nuts, %c. for taking off the front 
part, are in use in Hingham, (Mass.) and its 
neighbourhood. This contrivance obviates the 
necessity of cutting down and new-laying the 
cheese, &c. for the purpose of extracting the li- 
quor from its sides, according tothe old method. 

I am, Sir, vours, &c. 
Dorchester, Sept. 22, 1824. J. MEANS. 


j= A model of the machine above described 
may be seen at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 


[BY THE FDITOR.] 


In a Treatise on Fruit Trees, by William Coxe 
Esq. page 77, a box in some degree similar to 
that above mentioned, is thus described, as in use 
in making cider from the crab apple. 

“Three pieces of tough white-oak on each side, 
are connected together by tenons and mortices, so 
as to form a hollow square of five feet by four in 
the clear; on these cross-pieces are .ailed white- 
oak slats, three feet long, one inch and a half wide, 
and half an inch thick, which stand upright wheu 
the crib is fixed on the press; the mortices are 
rivetted with iron bands, and the tenons secured 
by iron pins three quarters of an inch thick, to 
resist the pressure of the beam. In this crib no 
straw is necessary, the pomace being sufficiently 
fibrous and tough to prevent its passage through 
the slats, with the severest pressure.” 

The method describedby Mv Means, of de} 
taching the front part of the box or crib, by means 
of bolts and nuts, is, we believe, his own inven- 
tion; and we are of opinion that it will prove a 
valuable improvement on the original invention, 





Dear Sir,—Ac the suggestion of some of my 
friends, who, as well as myself, have occasionally 
noticed in your valuable paper, several accounts 
of the weights and ages of different animals, and 
especially of swine, 1 have consented to trouble 
you with a description of one raised on my farm 
in 1821. 

In the year 1821 there was raised on the farm 
of Mr. Thaddeus Leavitt, in Suffield, (Con ) from 
one sow, three pigs which inthe month of May, 
at seven weeks old, were killed, dressed, and sold, 
and weighed as follows, viz. the first weighed 28 
pounds, 8 ounces—the second 31 Ibs 12 0z.—and 
the third 40 lbs. 4 oz —and were all sold at 10 
cents per pound.—Total weight of the three 100 
lbs. 8 oz—at 10 cents per Ib. $10.05. 


EE ee 
From the Agricultural Almanac. 





CHEAP METHOD OF FATTENING CATTLE, 


Communicated by Mr. Nathan Landon, of Litch 
field. 


There is a way to fatten cattle, in the absence 
of the common means, scarcely inferior to the 
best, as the following instances will prove. I fat- 
ted an ox and a three year old heifer, the winter 
past, without either corn or potatoes, for less ex- 
pense than even that of common keeping, by a 
preparation of cut straw, &c. as follows:—I boiled 
about two quarts of flaxseed and sprinkied on it 
cut straw, which had been previously scalded and 
seasoned with salt, together with some oil cake 
and oat-meal, workingthem together in a tub with 
a short pitchfork, till the whole became an oily 
mush. I fattened the heifer first She was of 
the common size, and in good order. to winter, I 


gave her about three pecks, which she ate vora- 
ciously, and in the course of fou ‘aes, when the 
seed was gone, she was visibly © ' {fed her 





are attached to staples driven into the side bars. 


regularly in this way about two months, in which 
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time she had eaten about one hundred bushels of 
boiled flax seed with other ingredients in propor 

tion—When she was butchered, she weighed 584 
pounds, 84 Ibs. of which wastallow. She would 
not have sold, before fattening, for.more than 16 
dollars—I sold two quarters of her for $13 15, 
She cost me not more than $10, exclusive of the 
hay she ate, which was chiefly scalded as above. 
On the first of February I began with the ox, I 
fed him about 4 months, but not altogether as wel! 
as I did the heifer. He digested about one pint 
of boiled flax seed a day, prepared as above, which 
I suppose formed half the fat in these two cattle 
The ox was short, measured 7 feet 2 inches, and 


~ 


when killed weighed 1082 Ibs. had 180 lbs. of tal- 
low. He cost me while fattening 25 cents a day. 
He had previously cost me 35. My net gain in 
fattening these two cattle was more than all I 
have cleared before in fattening oxen, and cows, 
in 15 years; and this is owing, I think chiefly to 
the use of flax seed. I never fattened cattle that 
appeared so calm, so hearty, and digested all 
their fare with somuch natural ease and regulari- 
ty asthese. I would therefore recommend the 
above preparation to the attention of farmers as 
a good substitute forcorn. I kept my cows on it 
alone in the month of March for one third the ex- 
pense of hay. It makes rich milk and excellent 
butter. Farmers! by a proper attention to econo- 


salt is quite as good for all these purposes as the 


learn to take it.—idit. Farmers’ Journal. 
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ther,—bat it should be bruised fine until they 
{ 
In a petition lately presented to the House oi 
Commons from Middlesex and Surry, a curious 
table was exhibited, to shew the importance of 
labour and employment (provided the labonr ot 
the employed return value to the employers.)— 
Five millions of labourers at 12d. a day, receive 
ind distribute £91,250,000 annually ; and if their 
families, on an average, earn as much, it amounts 
to £182,500,000. A very important considera 
tion, no doubt, why productive labour should, 
above all things, be provided for by the civil po- 
lity of a State. 

The William Shand, Captain Kerr, arrived a 
few days since direct from Port Jackson, (New 
South Wales,) which place she left on the 1st of 
February, not having touched any where, and 
made her passage round Cape Horn in 4 months 
and five days. She has a full cargo of wool and 
seal cil; the former principally the produce of 
the flocks of Mr. M‘Arthur, and is much im- 
proved in fineness, in better condition for market, 
and is altogether superior to the first class Span- 
isk wool. Trade was tolerably brisk at all our 
settlements in that quarter, and the crops had 
been productive. 











my, one half of your corn may be saved, to pro- 


duce abundance in the land, and your garners} 


shall overflow with oi] and fatness, I shall pur- 
sue this method of feeding, and endeavour to 
improve it, and I trust I shall be enabled to say, 
the half has not been told. 
Litchfield, ( Con.) 
LE — 
Extracts from late numbers of the London 
Farmers’ Journal. 


QUERIES ON SALTING HAY. 
Northamptonshire, June 14, 1823. 


Sir,—Having heard of the great advantage of 
salting hay in the stack, and intending to try it 
this ensuing season, I should be much obliged to 
you, or any of your numerous correspondents, who 
would, through the wedium of your valuable Jour- 
nal, inform me whether the common salt is gene- 
rally used for that purpose, and the proper quan- 
tity per ton, and manner of laying it on; and also 
of the proper sort ofssalt to be given to cattle, 
and the best method of giving it them. 


I remain, your constant reader, TYRO. 


We have given publicity to this letter in hopes 
that some of our correspondents wi)l furnish us 
with real facts and experiments on salting hay: 
what we know of it from actual observation, and 
We 


verbal information, is against the practice. 
have read of such things as Aay being totally spoil 


ed in the rain,and being salted in the stack it came 
out very good, and was much relished by cuttle.— 
It is true that such hay would serve asa men- 
struum for the salt, and ifa little of it were given 
now and then (twice or thrice a week,) it would 


soon be greedily devoured. But it does not fol 


low, nor is it reasonable, that cattle should have 
none but salt hay to eat; first, because you do 


not know how much salt you give them; and se- 


cond, because the salt is an alterative, and ought 
It will 
probably pall the appetite, and it is obvious that 
it must become by habit a species of 
condiment, useful todigestion ; whereas it i§ cer- 
tain that no such matter is constantly wanted.— 
We are very sensible of the utility of salt for cat- 


not to be made an article of daily use. 


to do g¢ 


tle andsheep ; but especially in elevated districts 
and on cold clay land. 


cattle and sheep (especially ewes in lamb, or 
suckling,) during the cold spring season. 


It is probable that salt 
may occasionally be given with advantage to all 


Rock 


We have just seen a letter from Dawlish, 
which states that on Thursday morning the sea 
emitted such a dreadful effluvia, as to awaken the 
inhabitants from their sleep. So pernicious were 
its effects that the fish taken were nearly dead. 
The sea appears covered with a sort of oily mat- 
ter for miles along the coast.—#.xeter Vews. 
>) ae 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAW FARMER. 





WOOL—various sampiles—late and present prices 
compared. 
Sir,—I enclose you a few samples of wool from 


—_—-— SS eee 


(ee ape tothereal value. The raisers of wool 
vught not to be compelled to send their wool from 
1ome, and pay five per cent. for selling, and the 





manufacturer ought to be willing to encourage 
che growing of wool by purchasing directly from 
the farmer. 
it ought to go into the hands of a stapler, and put 
into the market well assorted and clean. 


If wool is even sent from the farm, 


Hartford, ( Conn.) 1st Sept. 1824. 
> 0 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


TO CURE THE GAPES IN CHICKENS— 
AN EFFECTUAL REMEDY, 


In the second volume of the American Farmer, 
I observe, Mr. Skinner, a piece of advice for the 
cure of the gapes in young chickens, and the ex- 
traction of the worms which produce them.— 
Having lived in a low, damp situation for the last 
two years, where the ravages of this disease were 
so fatal among my fowls as to induce me to break 
every clod and every stone, in order to destroy 
the appropriate remedy, I have at length succeed- 
ed. It is this: Take as much kitchen soap as 
will cover the thumb nail, and having mixed it 
up with some meal dough, give it to your chick- 
ens, at any stage of the disease. This has form- 
ed effectual on the first application almost always ; 
a second rarely necessary, and when it is so, it is 
next to impossible that it should fail. 


——— ) = 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS, 


September 23, 1824. 


This morning the case of Negro George came 
before the President of the District Court and was 
decided by him. He had been claimed as the run- 
away slave of a Mr. John H. Winder, of North- 
ampton County, Virginia. Two witnesses had 
sworn on Tuesday last, to their knowledge of his 
baving been in the service of the said Winder, 
and held by him as a slave for several years—bnut 





my Saxon and Merino Sheep, and a sample of 
wool trom the skin of a wild sheep, native of N. 
America. This sheep was killed near the Rocky 
Mountains, and the skin is deposited in a room in 
the New-York Institution, and there remains for 
worms to eat and mice to make nests of. This is 
a loose lock taken when the worms had seperated 
it from the pelt ; and I think the sight of it will 
convince any man that North America is capable 
of producing as fine wool as any country. 
You have repeatedly requested your readers in 
different States, to give you the price of wool of 
different qualities. I shall probably be the first 
that does comply with your request. Last week 
my father and 1 sold our wool to a manufacturer : 
we have always till last year sold it immediately 
after shearing ; never have sent itto a commission 
merchant to pay five per cent. for selling. Last 
year we had but one offer forour wool, and refus- 
ed selling all, except a small lot from selected 
sheep, which I sold at 70 cents, washed on the 
sheep. This year from the same sheep, I sold 
the wool at 45 cents in the dirt; it will waste 
about 50 per cent. by cleaning; and all my other 
wool that was in the dirt at 40 cents, and that will 
waste about 45 per cent. and was from a flock 
averaging full 15-16th merino blood ; and the wooi 
taken last year from the same flock, washed on 
the sheep, at 56 cents. My father’s lot of 3,000 Ib. 
was all inthe dirt, and the flock 1-5 full blood, the 


cents. 


rest averaged 15-16th merino blood, and will waste 
about 50 per cent. and he sold it at 40 ceuts ; all 
st six month’s credit. Wool washed on the sheep, 
3-4 to 7-8 blood, sells here generally at 42 to 50 
Our manufacturers have not as yet paid 


as the prisoner said he had Counsel and wished 
time to procure witnesses from Chester County to 
prove his freedom, time was allowed him for that 
purpose until this morning, the 23d, at half past 
nine. He appeared at the time and produced one 
witness who had seen and known him in Chester 
County, but as that witness knew nothing of him 
till after the period, at which it had been proved 
he had absconded from Northampton County, 
what he deposed was in no manner inconsistent 
with the evidence given on behalf of the mas- 
ter and was therefore no weight in the ques- 
tion.—After this evidence had been heard, D. P. 
Browne, Esq. the Counsel of the prisoner, re- 
quested a further postponement of the hearing, 
in order that he might enquire for, and if possible 
discover further proof in his behalf, pledging 
himself to give the court no trouble, unless the 
evidence should be obtained, which in his opinion 
would justify him in doing so, 

This motion was objected to by Wm. W. Haly, 
Esq. on the part of Mr, Winder, and was refused 
by Mr. President Levy, who in delivering his 
opinion, expressed himself nearly in these terms. 
“J sit here in the discharge of a painful, but 
imperious duty, I am called upon as a Judge, to 
deliver the prisoner to the claimant, as his mas- 
ter, in order that he may remove to Virginia as 
his slave. I feel the importance of the subject 
under my consideration in every point of view; 
as it may affect in its consequence, the prisoner, 
the master and the nation. Holding no slave my- 
self, and without any expectation of ever holding 
one, I am certainly disinterested, and if it were 
an unsettled question, if, in the language of Law- 











for fime wool as much as they have for course in 


yers, it were Res Integra, l-stwuld probably en- 
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tertain strong doubts how far human laws could 
justify such a claim. But I do not sit here to ex 

ress my own speculative opinions on the theories 
of others, but to pronounce the law as it has been 
declared by the paramount authority of the Uni- 
ted States, or of this State. 

The Act of Congress does not, intend (at least, 
so it appears on the face of it) a 7rial,‘the pro- 
ceedings are meant to be summary, and it would 
perhaps be sufficient, if evidence on the part of 
the master alone were heard by me, because, 
when the slave reaches his master’s State, the 
law provides that the question of slavery, may 
be there tried. (His Honor then referred to a 
case in 5th Serg’t. and R. 62, to show that this 
construction of the Act of Congress had been 
adopted in Pennsylvania.) 

The Constitution of the United States, has re- 
cognized and established the master’s right, and 
the laws cf Pennsylvania have directed me to 
make a record of my proceedings in all such ca- 
ses. “Chat Constitution and the Acts of Congress, 

assed in conformity to it are the Sufireme Law 
of the Land, to which the most imperious princi- 
ples of duty and interest oblige me to conform, 
Let it be recollected that this constitution gave us 
the rank and high standing among nations which 
we now enjoy. It never could have been adopt 
ed, it never couid have been ratified by a majori- 





7 . 





ty of the States, if the clause alluded to, or some} 


AMERICAN FARMER, 

House of Congress, than has ever heretofore been 
published, or than can be given to the public 
through the ordinary and limited channel, the co- 
lumns of anewspaper. This compilation will be 
of the most authentic cast, printed with great re- 
gard to accuracy, and in a form for durable pre- 
servation. 

This undertaking is not of course intended to 
substitute or supersede the Reports of Debates for 
the National Intelligencer, but rather, by with- 
drawing the heavy and extended Reports from its 
columns, to enable that Proprietors of the Jour- 
nal to furnish, every day, in a comprehensive 
form, intelligible Reports of the Proceedings and 
Discussions on the day preceding, in both Houses, 

The “ REGisTER” is necessarily an experiment, 
but it is an experiment the success of which we 
see no reason to doubt. Every one who takes an 
interest in our political history, as well as all 
those who engage in the duties of political life, 
must have felt andlamented the want of a Record 
of Debates in Congress, in a convenient form, 
with indexes which might lead the inquirer to 
any subject debated, and to the name of any one 
who engaged in debate. Such a work would be 
an elementary book for young politicians, and we 
have no hesitation in asserting that the possession 
of such a one, trom the commencement of the 











existing government to this day, would be of im- 
mense value to the nation, were it only to show 


equivalent provision, had not been introduced into what has heretofore been said upon questions 
it. The inhabitants of the Southern States had)which are continually reeurring for discussion, 
then a vast number of those unfortunate people /and producing needless consumption of time by 
among them, whom they had inherited from their, superfluous debate. What is true of the years 
ancestors, or from other causes they had beenjthat have past, will, as soon as they are gone, be 
accustomed to consider as their property, and/equally true of those in which we live. 

whom their laws had authorised them to hold,; Itis not only, therefore, as a vehicle of present 
and treat as such Let us do them the justice toi information, but also as a book for future refer. 
say that in some instances, the slaves had been|ence—as a National Political Repository andText- 
forced upon them against their will, Some of the] Book, that we hope this work will be both useful 
Colonies, particularly Virginia, had passed laws!and popular. we : 
laying a duty of £20 sterling per head on their; From the lowness of the subscription to this 
importation, which would have amounted to an/work, it will be seen that it is no part of our cal- 
exclusion. Such a law was passed in Virginia,’ culation to realize any present profit from it. On 
sometime about the year 1750; the Royal Gover-'the contrary, we shall, in all probability, lose mo- 


jt is certain that the Southern States would not 
have entered into the Union, or continued in it: 


nor agreed to it, but when it was transmitcied to 
repeal the Act. However this may have been, 


without the recognition of this right, so all im- 
ortant tothem. I shall not therefore do what 


ays in me, to sever, or endanger the Union by, 
speculative questions, but act in conformity to: 
. that Constitution which is the ark of our safety, 
the foundation of our glory ; that has furnished} 


the great model for newly emancipated nations to 
fashion their charters of freedom by, and which 
it is our first duty to preserve entire. 

As therefore I am satisfied of the master’s 


right under the Acts of Congress, and of the’ 


slave’s identity ; as I have no sufficient reason to 


England, the influence of the African Company’ 
was sufficient to prevail on George the Second to, 








ney by it for a year or two, hoping that thereafter 
its established character will ensure it a sufficient 
patronage to make it profitable. 
GALES & SEATON, 
Washington, Sefitember, 1824. 


CONDITIONS. 


The publication of Gates & SrEaton’s ReE- 
GISTER OF DxBATES IN ConGREss will com- 
mence as soon as the Debates at each successive 
Session of Congress shall afford materials to fill a 
half sheet, (8 pages ) 

The work will be printed in the octavo form, 
on a super royal paper, made for the purpose, and 
on a brevier type, in double columns—each page 
comprising nearly as much matter as one of the 
columns of the National Intelligencer. 

It will contain as full and accurate Reports as 





believe that he is /ike/y to obtain any testimony can be obtained of all Debates on main questions, 
that could be useful to him; as my determination! and of all interesting Debates on incidental ques- 
will not ee¢//e the question whether he is a slave|tions ; with an Appendix, containing a List of the 


or not, I hold myself bound to decide that he be 
delivered to the agent of his master to be re- 
moved to Virginia. 
—~_—<aaer> 1) a 

REGISTER OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 

Prospectus.—<According to an intimation here- 
tofore given, there will be published at the Office 
of the National Intelligencer, during the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and, if encouraged by the ap- 
probation of the public. at every session thereaf- 
ter, a REGISTER OF DeBarEs 1n CONGRESS, in- 
tended to comprehend a more full Report of the 


‘Members of each House, the Yeas and Nays in 


each House on questions which have been the sui- 
ject of Debate ; such Documents, conuected with 
the subjects of Debate, as may be deemed essen 
tial to enable the reader to comprehend them, and 
proper Indexes to the whole. ii 
The Debates of the next Session, it is computed, 
will, with the Appendix, make a volume of five 
hundred pages, at least, and will be furnished to 
subscribers, through the Post Office, in sheets, as 
published, (or reserved at this Office, at the sub 
scriber’s option,) at cree dollars for the volume, 
be it more or less, to be paid in advance in all ca 


231 
— —= ————— 
The sheets will be transmitted as completed, 
without regard to any particular days, as the pub- 
lication must of course be regulated by the pre- 
paration of the matter of which it is to be com- 
posed, 

The subscription will in no case, unless within 
the city, and not then unless specially indicated, 
be understood to extend beyond the volume actu- 
ally paid for in advance. 

To non-subscribers the price will be four dol- 
lars, bound in boards, for the volume now an- 
nounced, 

The Debates of the Session of Congress follow- 
ing the next, and of the first Session ot every Con- 
gress, will, itis supposed, fill about one thousand 
pages, or perhaps more, making one very large 
volume, or two of a handsome size—the first Ses- 
sion of each Congress being nearly double the du- 
ration of the second. The price of the Register 
for the first Session of each Congress, be its con- 
tents more or less than 1000 pages, will be fixed 
at FIVE dollars to subscribers, and six to non-sub- 
scribers, 
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Copy of a letter from President Jefferson to Dr. 
Vine Utley, of Lyme, Conn. dated Monticello, 
March 21, 1819. 


Sir,—Your letter of Feb. 18th, came to hand 
on the Ist inst. and the request of my history of 
physical habits would have puzzled me not a little, 
had it not been for the model, with which you ac- 
companied it, of Dr. Rush’s answer to a similar 
enquiry. I live so much like other people, that I 
might refer to ordinary life as the history of my 
own. Like my friend, the Doctor, I have lived 
temperately, eating little animal food, and that 
not as an aliment so much as a condiment for the 
vegetables, which constitute my principal diet. } 
double, however, the Doctor’s glass and a half of 
wine, and even treble it with a friend; but halve 
its effects by drinking the weak wines only: the 
ardent wines I cannot drink, nor do I use ardent 
spirits of any kind ; malt liquors and cider are my 
table drinks, and my breakfast, like that also of 
my friend, is of tea and coffee. 1 have been blest 
with organs of digestion, which accept and con- 
coct, without ever murmuring, whatever the pal- 
ate chooses to consign tothem, and I have not yet 
lost a tooth by age. 


I was a hard student until I entered on the bu- 
siness of life, the duties of which leave no idle 
time to those disposed to fulfil them; and now, 
retired, and at the age of 76, lam again a hard 
student. Indeed my fondness for reading and stu- 
dy, revolts me from the drudgery of letter writ- 
ing ; and a stiff wrist, the consequence of an early 
dislocation, makes writing both slow and painful. 
I am not so regular in my sleep as the Doctor 
says:he was—devoting to it from five to eight 
hours, according as my company, or the book I 
am reading, interests me; and I never go to bed 
without an hour or half hour’s previous reading 
of something moral, whereon to ruminate in the 
intervals of sleep: but whether I retire to bed 
early ar late, I rise with the sun. I use specta- 
cles at night, but not necessary in the day, unless 
reading small print. My hearing is distinct in 
particular conversation, but confused when seve- 
ral voices cross each other, which unfits me for 
the society of the table. I have been more fore 
tunate than my friend in the article of health: 
so free from catarrhs, that I have not had one, (in 
the breast I mean,) on an average of eizht or ten 
years through life. 1 ascribe this exemption 
partly to the habit of bathing my feet in cold wa- 
ter every morning for sixty years past. A fever 
ot more than 24 hours I have not had more than 








Speeches on topics of general interest, in each 


ses of transmission beyond the limits of the city. 


two or three times in my life. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Society will 
hold their second Cattle Show and Exhibition of 
Agri :ultural Implements and Products, near Ches- 
ter, in Delaware county,on the 14th and J5th days 
of October next, when there will be a most inter- 
esting display of fine stock of every description 
—as well as of new and useful Implements of Hus- 
bandry, articles of domestic manufacture, &c. I 
can scarcely conceive of a more noble spectacle 
than to see +n assemblage of intelligent and spirit 
ed farmers, producing together the choicest fruits 
of their skill and industry—liberally exchanging 
their opinions, and diffusing the lights of their ex- 
perience, for the common good, The mere ob- 
taining Premiums offered—however gratifying to 
successful competitors—is but a secondary con- 
sileration in comparison with the benefits to be 
derived from such exhibitions, when duly impro- 
ved. It is the information obtained—the new 
views respecting the character and qualities of 
Stock—and above all, the facilities which a gene- 
ral display affords, for procuring and diffusing, at 
a reasonable expense the most desirable breeds of 
Cattle, and most valuable Implements of Husban- 
dry—as well as a knowledge of the most approved 
Crops, and modes of tillage; these are the great 
and truly important objects of the institution In 
this way, information may be disseminated, by a 
single exhibition, toan extent which would other- 
wise have required an age to accomplish. 

The sons of farmers too, are invited in an es- 

eciai manner, on this occasion, to come forth and , 





take hold of the Plough, in a generous spirit of | 
emulation, and exhibit their skill and dexterity in | 
that noble employment. In addition to the Pre- 
mium held forth exclusively for Farmers and 
their sons, it is also designed to grant another pre- 
mium fo the best Ploughman who shall enter the 
lists without restriction, as to the candidates, and 
free the competition of every man. For this libe 
ral proposition, the public are chiefly indebted to 
John Hare Powel, Esq. of Philadelphia County, 
a gentleman whose zeal, public spirit, and inde- 
fatigable industry in the cause of agriculture,| 
eminently entitle him tothe thanks and admira-} 
tion of the farmers of Pennsylvania. | 
A Chester County Farmer. 


ee 0 4a 
AMERICAN CANALS. 


Three hundred and thirty miles of the New- 
York Grand Canal wil: be navigable this fall: and 
it will be opened into Lake Erie next year: es- 
tablishing an uninterrupted intercourse between 
the city of New-York and Lake Superior. 

The success of the Grand Canal will cause 
many other Canals to be made, and to be suc- 
cessful. : 

The Canal between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more will probably »e opened next year ; and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal commenced. When 
this is made, an inland voyage between Norfolk, 
Baltimore, &c. &c. and New-Orleans, can be 
effected. 

We hope soon to hear of spirited measures for 


published in this number of the Farmer, speaks 
for itself, and we need not dwell upon the great 
convenience and utility of having a faithful “* Re 
GISTER OF DeBaTFs IN ConGREss” with the 
'Yeas and Nays on all questions. 
*| perience and well known abilities of the Editors 


executed ; and we shall be happy to take, at the 
Office of the American Farmer, the names of all 
who may be disposed to subscribe. 


our obliging “ Correspondent on a visit at Sarato. 
go,” to lay over his letter touching the cost, re- 
venue, advantages, &c. of the New-York Canal, 
as well as other letters received for him, but shall 
embrace the first opportunity to present them to 
our readers. 


State of Maryland before Christmas next, under 
a responsible engagement to pay him one hundred 
dollars for each. Persons desiring to purchase 
{may enquire of W. F. Redding, Esq. Office of 


‘at the Maryland Tavern, on the Frederick road, 


THe FABMEB. 


BALTIMORE, Farpay, OcToser 8, 1824. 











{> The prospectus of Messrs. Gales & Seaton, 


The great ex- 


.ive assur.ince tha’ the undertaking will be well 





op We avail ourselves of the latitude given by 





7 Stras Haran, Esq. of Kentucky, will de- 
liver six or eight Elks, male and female, in the 


American Farmer, Baltimore. 
7 It will be remembered that the days fixed 
for the next Maryland Cattle Show to be held 


four miles from Baltimore, are Monday, Tues- 
dey,and Wednesday, the 25th, 26th, and 27th of 
this month, (October.) 

J At said Show there will be premiums dis: 
tributed consisting of various pieces of Silver 
Plate, amounting to $1040. As follows :— 

For best cultivated and most profitable farms $100 
Crops of various kinds 235 


Horses of different kinds andages 129 
Asses and Mules : é : - “ 35 
Neat Cattle . : : ‘ : 188 
Sheep . ° . ° ‘ : ° 40 
Swine . e ; . é : d ay ae 
Ploughing . . : : : : ‘ 59 
Butter . ‘ 4 7 . e . .:: a 
Household Manwfactures . . 110 

18 


Implements of Husbandry . . 


Cider. °F". Gee Va ee” 





J It is earnestly hoped that every friend of 
the Agricultural Society of Maryland will bring 
himself, and encourage his neighbours to bring 
to the Show whatever may be at all extraordina- 
ry and worthy of exhibition, whether for premi- 
um or not—if it be only by way of encourage- 
ment. Live Stock of any kind may be exhibited, 
either for premium or to gratify the publick, and 
Stock of every kind may be sold on the ground, 
either privately or by an auctioneer at the ex- 
pense of the Society. It will be a good market 
for those who have for sale fine Horses, Hogs, 
Sheep, and Cattle, especially Cattle and blood 
Horses. 

i The Pennsylvania Cattle Show, No. 2, it 





making the Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
through a part of the Colombian Republic. If 
this Great Republic prospers, as we trust it wiil, 
the important work will be achieved. 

Boston Palladium. 


ee 


Eraata.—I observe you have published my notice of the 
Hereford Bull and Heifer—in it you say I take Calves at 
heir nzax value, it should be vzax value. 





will be borne in mind takes place at Chester, on 
the Delaware, on Thursday and Friday next, the 
14th and 15th October. The Union Line of Steam 
boats passes the spot at 7 in the morning and re- 
turns at 2, P. M. of same day. 

This paper went to press on Wednesday in- 
stead of Friday, in consequence of the expected 
arrival of Gen. La Faverte on Thursday, and 
the consequent dismissal, for the day, of the per- 


{PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefut- 


4 collected every Thursday, for the American 
‘farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 

Flour, Howard-St., $5 374 a $5 50—do wharf, 
$5—W heat, red, $i—Lawler, do Sla $1 05— 
best white, $1 08 a 1 124—Corn, white, 35 cts.— 
Yellow, do 38 cents—Rye, 374 cents—Oats, 22a 
25 cents—Whiskey, 26 a 28 cents—Clover Seed, 
white, per lb. 374 cts.—Red, do per bushel, $4 75 
—Saplin, do $5 75—Timothy, 3—Orchard grass, 
$2 50—Herds grass, 2—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25— 
No. 2, $2—Hay, per ton, $10—Leather, best 
o0le,24 to 27 cts.—Feathers, live, per lb. 30a 35— 
Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 18 cts —Georgia, Upland, 
15 to 17 cts.— Alabama, 13 to 15—New Wool, 306 
to 35 cts.—Merino full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—} do 
30 to 35 cts.—-4 do 25 to 28 cts —Common, 20 to 
25 cts.—25 per cent. more when well washed on 
the sheep and free from tags—Coal, pit, foreign, 
40 cts.—Virginia, do, 20 to 25—Susquehannah, do 
6 50 to $7—Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cents, 
Tosacco.—No sales since our last report. 
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To Farmers. 


CHARLES B. PALMER, No. 41, Licut-sr. 
BALTIMORE, 7 DOORS FROM PRaTr-sT. 


Respectfully informs the public he has on hand 
PLOUGHS and AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS of various kinds, which are warranted 
to run well and made in the best manner, and for 
the convenience of persons at a distance (to order) 
he has taought proper to affix his prices. Persons 
disposed to purchase, will please call and examine 
‘or themselves. 

Pennsylvania Bar Shares for seeding 


duck bill Bs 50 

Do. do. do. Coltered 6 50 

Do, do. do. 2horse $74 to 11 00 

Do. do. do. 3 do, 12 to 14 00 
Patent 2 horse self-sharpening Plough 10 00 
Dutch or left hand Plough for 2 horses 10 00 
A few of Freeborn or N. York Ploughs, 

will be sold low for cash, 1, 2, 3, and 

4 horse, some for oxen 7 to 9 00 
Wood’s cast iron Ploughs of Philadel- 

phia 5 to 9 00 
Yankee or Conn’t. Plongh, No. 1 475 
| Do. do, do. No. 2 § 25 

Do. do. do. No. 3 5 75 
Cutting Boxes with treddles $8, with- 

out treddles ‘ 5 00 
Wheat fans of the old kind $18, shak- 

ing screen 25 00 
A concave corn sheller for 12 00 


it ; a person purchasing one and not liking it may 
return it, if uninjured, and the money refunded. 
Agricultural tools on hand to suit seasons. 
‘Persons disposed to manufacture Ploughs, can 
be supplied with all the iron work, at the lowes: 
price. 
i All repairs done immediately. 
CHARLES B. PALMER. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
ON SHEEP. 


(The readers of the Farmer have already been 
apprised that the Editor bears in mind the grow- 
jing importance of SHxeep Hussanpry, toa large 

ortion of the American Farmer, and that he will 
embrace every suitable occasion and avail himself 
of all accessible sources of information, to impart 
to his subscribers the most correct views of this 
interesting subject. In pursuance of this inten- 
tion it seems best in the first instance to speak of 
the various breéds of Sheep and their general 
properties, (lescending hereafter to more particu- 
lar descriptions and more minute details, as to the 
various qualities of wool and the best modes of 

reserving those qualities, and the preparation of 
the article for sale or family manufacture ; togeth- 
er with reflections on what is necessary to estab- 
lish a better and more permanent market. To 
these must be added minute directions asto breed- 
ing, feeding, management, &c,of Rams, Wethers, 
Ewes in lamb, young lambs, &c. &c. Asan en- 
tering wedge in the prosecution of the design here 


— 








‘briefiy described, we are glad to have it in our 


power to présent a valuable paper from the pen 
of a gentleman so thoroughly acquainted with all 
the points and properties of domestic animals, as J, 
H. Powe , Corresponding Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society. 

The communication which follows, is taken 
from a work just published by the Editor of the 
American Farmer, entitled, “ Memoirs of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, with selections 


from the most afifiroved authors, adapted to the 


use ofthe Practical Farmers of the United States ;” 
for which he has found it necessary to secure the 
copy right, on account of the great cost of print- 
ing and publishing the book, The price of the 
volume will be twodollars: about 300 pages, and 
numerous copper-plate engravings. } 

Edit. Am. Farmer. 


ON VARIOUS BREEDS OF SHEEP—their 
Origin, Peculiarities, and Properiies. 
By Joun Harr Pow: , Esa. 


Powelton, Philadelphia Co. 1824. 

Dear Sir,—TVhe importance of Sheep husband- 
ry will not be questioned in a country, whose 
boundless forests have not been subdued, yet 
whose wants are sovarious, that foreign beet, and 
unmanufactured European wool, are consumed, 
whilst neither trade, nor manufactures, regularly 
meet the ruinous drafts to which improvidence, 
or ignorance has brought her to submit. The 
rage of speculation, which the nature of our in- 
stitutions, not less than the circumstances of the 
country, cannot fail to beget, has been manifested, 
alike in our agricultural pursuits, and our com- 
mercial career, It is scarcely to be believed, that 
men, remarkable as we flatter ourselves, for saga- 
city, could have been brought to so wildly em. 
bark, in the adventurous scheme, of manufactur- 
ing cloths for themselves, and raising wool for the 
European world, as to give fifteen years since, a 
thousand dollars for a sheep, and now have been 
led to abandon the object, which they had so ar- 
dently sought, condemning to the knife of the 
butcher, myriads of the extraordinary race, which 
alone, it had been contended, could rescue us 
from national degradation and want. The great 
mistake, into which our speculative farmets were 
led, arose not from the belief, that sheep were 
profitable, but from the deduction, by figures, 
that themselves and their farms could be success- 
fully devoted to the propagation and management 
ef sheep alone. 

The proportions, which the different kinds of 
Stock, should bear to each other upon a farm, can 


Vou, 6.—80. 


be determined only, by the position, and circum- 
stances, wherein it is placed. A due quantity of 
sheep, in most situations, is found the source of 
great profit to the husbandman, whilst they afford, 
the means of ultimate improvement to the land. 
Their breed, is a matter of serious consideration, 
and in some countries of Europe, distinguished by 
good policy, it is considered so important, that it 
has been made asubject of legislation, to guard by 
the severest penalties, against the exportation of 
~~ individual of this valuabie race. 

have always considered, that the introduction 
of Merinoes was fortunate, merely, as it gave the 
means of crossing various breeds of our native, 
and imported sheep ; not in affording, the materi- 
al for clothes, fitted but for the rich, and crooked 
ill flavoured little carcasses, disdained even by the 
poor, The average weight of the fleeces, pro- 
duced by the best Merino flocks, when made per- 
fectly clean, seldom exceeds two and an half 
pounds per head, which at fifty cents per pound, 
would equal, but one dollar twenty-five cents each. 
The weight of its carcass, may fairly be stated at 
from thirty-five to forty pounds. The bad quality 
of the mutton, or its illappearance upon the stall, 
or possibly some prejudice, existing against it in 
this country, as in Spain, whence the animal was 
brought, makes it less valuable for the shambles, 
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the suggestions of Mr. Livingston, that this 
appendage, is the result of art, I think every 
breeder, will agree with me, that it is as absurd 
to propagate a race of animals, carrying if I 
may be allowed the phrase, a fifth quarter in the 
tail, which however delicate to the palate of a 
fork, is not likely to become fashionable in 

merica, and therefore, cannot be more profitable, 
than any other augmentation of offal, as it would. 
be, to seek the enlargement of bone. 

Dishley sheep, are remarkable for arriving 
early at maturity, for consuming less food— laying 
on more fat—affording more weight, with less 
offal, than any family of sheep known. They 
are not hardy, their flesh is not sodelicate in 
flavour, nor is their proof within so good, as that 
of the Southdown, and some other breeds. Their 
proportion of fat to flesh, on the outside is se 
large, thatin this country, where pork supplies 
the place, which gross mutton finds in England, 
pure Dishley sheep never can, I apprehend, be 
generally introduced. In England they are not 
usually eaten by the more wealthy classes of 
people, who prefer the small Scotch, Welsh, and 
Southdown breeds. 

Southdown sheep, have finer fleeces, of shorter 





staple, and much less weight, smaller carcases, 
less loaded with fat, showing more proof within, 


than the most common sheep, bred upon the worst{affording mutton of finer texture, and better 
managed farms If the market afford a test, by!flavour, than any breed known. Their form is 
which its value can be shown, it may be stated, not so accurate, their fore-quarters being lighter, 
that no mutton isso little sought. Several sheep their necks longer than those of Dishley sheep : 
have been brought, within fifteen ortwenty years but their chests are sufficiently wide to afford 
from Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, and Hol- ample space for the position of their lungs; upon 
land, to this and the neighbouring states. ‘The the healthful action of which, all scientific and 
most valuable which I have traced, are the South- practical men agree, the vigour, and useful 
down, Dishiey and_Teeswater sheep, carried by secretions of the animal, must depend. They 
Captain Beanes to New-Jersey—those brought to are much more hardy, have not much more 
Pennsylvania by Captain Jeffreys—a male and an offal ; they consume rather more food, in propor- 
ewe imported by Mr. Waln—some Teeswater, tion to their size, than Dishley sheep, but by 
and Dishley sheep, taken in a prize to N. York— their vigour and activity, are enabled to find 
the Texel sheepimported by Col. Perkins of Bos- support, and to thrive upon bleak and barren hills 
ton—and the admirable Tunisian mountain sheep where Dishley sheep would die from exposure, 
for which Pennsylvania is indebted tothe liberali-,or would starve. 
ty of Col. Pickering, “* who having receivedthem! The various flocks called Bakewell, in New 
in a national ship” caused them to be distributed Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, are derived 
in this state, in preference to his own. I know no from Beane’s importation of Dishley, Southdown 
instance, of improvidence, or want of judgment,!and Teeswater, mixed in some instances with 
more glaring among Pennsylvania farmers, than Merino, native, and Jeffrey’s breeds. Some in- 
has been evinced, in their neglect of one of the most dividuals, are strongly marked, not only by the 
useful and most hardy families of sheep, which in’ speckled or smutty faces of the Southdown, but 
this country, I have ever seen, The praise, which by their fleece and peculiarities of form. The 
has been bestowed upon them, by azealous, and one excellence of the mutton, would be cited to prove 
of the earliest and most distinguished promoters of that my opinions of the ‘ English Bakewell” 
agricultural science in America, my experience sheep must be incorrect, if it were not under- 
has satisfied me, is just. They arrive early at stood, that the texture, and quality of the mutton, 
maturity, carry good fleeces, afford delicate mut- have been exceedingly improved by the South- 
ton, lay their fat well within, and except the down, or native cross—although the value of the 
Dishley and Southdown breeds, are more easily fleece, and excellence in form, have certainly 
kept, than any sheep I can find. The great ob- been diminished. I conceive that extraordinary 
jection to them, is the obstruction, opposed to size is not to be desired in any domestic animal, 
procreation by the unwieldly excrescence adhe- unless it be obtained without extraordinary 
ring to their tails. If an ewe, lose her lamb early \jabour, or food. The great object to be sought 
in the season, the chance of impregnation is very'by all breeders, whether of neat cattle or sheep, 
small. Various expedients, have been resorted to js the race, which will return most profit at 
in vain, to remove the difficulty, which when the /eas¢ cost, and inthe least time. If our enclosures 
animal is fat, and thorough bred, it is impossible were all sheltered by hedges, and our flocks 
to obviate, even by the assistance of the shep-|were all guarded by shepherds and their dogs, 
herd’s hand. land afterwards watched, and most carefully 
I have obtained I believe, the remnant of the nursed both by night and by day at the season of 
best flock, which could at any time have been'yeaning, with all the attention which the low 
found in this state. I have crossed them with;price of labour, and high price of land only can 
Beane’s mixed Dishley and Southdown stock. I'justify, I should recommend thorough bred Dish- 
hope to obtain the hardiness, and fine mutton ofjley sheep. But whilst our attention must be 


Tunisian sheep, with the better form, smailer 
bone, wider chests, longer fleece, early maturity 
and singular tendency towards fat, of some of 
the best individuals of the other family, without 
the useless incumbrance of an heavy and broad 





chiefly directed to the propagation of stock, 
which can be bred and reared, in those districts 
of our country, where by the labour of afew days, 
aman may become possessed in tee of an acre oF 
land, it would be absurd, to introduce a family of 





tail, Without attempting to decide, in favour of 


animals, which require as much nursing and cate, 
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AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


—_— 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Society will 
hold their second Cattle Show and Exhibition of 
Agri-:ultural Implements and Products, near Ches- 
ter, in Delaware county, on the 14th and J5th days 
of October next, when there will be a most inter- 
esting display of fine stock of every description 
—as well as of new and useful Implements of Hus- 
bandry, articles of domestic manufacture, &c. I) 
can scarcely conceive of a more noble spectacle, | 
than to see an assemblage of intelligent and spirit 
ed farmers, producing together the choicest fruits 
of their skill and in dustry—liberally exchanging 
their opinions, and diffusing the lights of their ex- 
perience, for the common good, The mere ob- 
taining Premiums offered—however gratifying to 
successful competitors—is but a secondary con- 
sileration in comparison with the benefits to be 
derived from such exhibitions, when duly impro- 
ved. It is the information obtained—the new 
views respecting the character and qualities of 
Stock—and above all, the facilities which a gene- 
ral display affords, for procuring and diffusing, at 
a reasonable expense the most desirable breeds of 
Cattle, and most valuable Implements of Husban- 
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{G~ The prospectus of Messrs. Gales & Seaton, 
ublished in this number of the Farmer, speaks 
for itself, and we need not dwell upon the great 
convenience and utility of having a faithful “* Re 
GISTER OF DeBATFs In ConGREss” with the 
Yeas and Nays on all questions. The great ex- 
perience and well known abilities of the Editors 
.ive assur .nce tha’ the undertaking will be well 
executed ; and we shall be happy to take, at the 
Office of the American Farmer, the names of all 
who may be disposed to subscribe. 





op We avail ourselves of the latitude given by 
our obliging “* Correspondent on a visit at Sarato- 
go,” to lay over his letter touching the cost, re- 
venue, advantages, &c. ot the New-York Canal, 
as well as other letters received for him, but shall 


our readers. 
J Stras Harvay, Esq. of Kentucky, will de- 
liver six or eight Elks, male and female, in the 








dry—as well as a knowledge of the most avproved 
Crops, and modes of tillage; these are the great} 
and truly important objects of the institution In, 
this way, information may be disseminated, by a} 
single exhibition, toan extent which would other- 
wise have required an age to accomplish. 

The sons of farmers too, are invited in an es- 
pecial manner, on this occasion, to come forth and ! 
take hold of the Plough, in a generous spirit of | 
emulation, and exhibit their skill and dexterity in | 
that noble employment. In addition to the Pre.| 
mium held forth exclusively for Farmers and 
their sons, it is also designed to grant another pre- 
mium fo the best Ploughman who shall enter the 
lists without restriction, as to the candidates, and 
free the competition of every man 
ral proposition, the public are chiefly indebted to 
John Hare Powel, Esq. of Philadelphia County, 
a gentleman whose zeal, public spirit, and inde- 
fatigable industry in the cause of agriculture, 


eminently entitle him to the thanks and admira-| 


tion of the farmers of Pennsylvania. 
A Chester County Farmer. 
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AMERICAN CANALS. 


Three hundred and thirty miles of the New- 
York Grand Canal wil! be navigable this fall: and 
it will be opened into Lake Erie next year: es- 
tablishing an uninterrupted intercourse between 
the city of New-York and Lake Superior. 

The success of the Grand Canal will cause 
many other Canals to be made, and to be suc- 
cessful. 

The Canal between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more will probably be opened next year ; and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal commenced. When 
this is made, an inland voyage between Norfolk, 
Baltimore, &c. &c. and New-Orleans, can be 
effected. 

We hope soon to hear of spirited measures for 
making the Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
through a part of the Colombian Republic. If 
this Great Republic prospers, as we trust it will, 
the important work will be achieved. 

Bosion Palladium. 


eee 


Eraata.—I observe you have published my notice of the 
Hereford Bull and Heifer—in it you say I take Calves at 
heir xzax value, it should be vzaL value. 





For this libe | 


State of Maryland before Christmas next, under 
a responsible engagement to pay him one hundred 
dollars for each. Persons desiring to purchase 
may enquire of W. F. Redding, Esq. Office of 
American Farmer, Baltimore. 


jG~ It will be remembered that the days fixed 
for the next Maryland Cattle Show to be held 
at the Maryland Tavern, on the Frederick road, 
four miles from Baltimore, are Monday, Tues- 
dey,and Wednesday, the 25th, 26th, and 27th of 
this month, (October.) 

7 At said Show there will be premiums dis- 
tributed consisting of various pieces of Silver 
Plate, amounting to $1040. As follows :— 


For best cultivated and most profitable farms $100 


Crops of various kinds > ° 235 
Horses of different kinds andages . - 129 
Asses and Mules ° . . 35 
Neat Cattle . , ° 188 


Sheep . ° 40 
Swine e oc > ae 
Ploughing . . . . 59 
Butter i ; - ‘ 46 
Household Manefactures . 110 


18 
3 


. 


Implements of Husbandry . 
Cider. ove, 





J It is earnestly hoped that every friend of 
the Agricultural Society of Maryland will bring 
himself, and encourage his neighbours to bring 
to the Show whatever may be at all extraordina- 
ry and worthy of exhibition, whether for premi- 
um or not—if it be only by way of encourage- 
ment. Live Stock of any kind may be exhibited, 
either for premium or to gratify the publick, and 
Stock of every kind may be sold on the ground, 
either privately or by an auctioneer at the ex- 
pense of the Society. It will be a good market 
for those who have for sale fine Horses, Hogs, 
Sheep, and Cattle, especially Cattle and blood 
Horses. 

i> The Pennsylvania Cattle Show, No. 2, it 
will be borne in mind takes place at Chester, on 
Ahe Delaware, on Thursday and Friday next, the 
14th and 15th October. The Union Line of Steam 
boats passes the spot at 7 in the morning and re- 
turns at 2, P. M, of same day. 





This paper went to press on Wednesday in- 
stead of Friday, in consequence of the expected 
arrival of Gen, La Fayette on Thursday, and 
the consequent dismissal, for the day, of the per- 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUC 


embrace the first opportunity to present them to 


SS Se 


E— caretul- 
y collected every Thursday, for the American 
farmer. By Rocers & Srmincron. 

Flour, Howard-St., $5 374 a $5 50—do wharf, 
$5—W heat, red, $i—Lawler, do S$la $1 05— 
best white, $1 08 a 1 124—Corn, white, 35 cts.— 
Yellow, do 38 cents—Rye, 374 cents—Oats, 22a 
25 cents—Whiskey, 26 a 28 cents—Clover Seed, 
white, per lb. 374 cts.—Red, do per bushel, $4 75 
—Saplin, do $5 75—Timothy, 3—Orchard grass, 
$2 50—Herds grass, 2—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25— 
No, 2, $2—Hay, per ton, $10—Leather, best 
Sole,24 to 27 cts.—Feathers, live, per lb. 30a 35— 
Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 18 cts.—Georgia, Upland, 
15 to 17 cts.—Alabama, 13 to 15—New Wool, 36 
to 35 cts.—Merino full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—} do 
30 to 35 cts.—4 do 25. to 28 cts —Common, 20 to 
25 cts.—25 per cent. more when well washed on 
the sheep and free from tags—Coal, pit, foreign, 
40 cts,—Virginia, do, 20 to 25—Susquehannah, do 
6 50 to $7—Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cents, 
Tosacco.—No sales since our last report. 
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To Farmers. 


CHARLES B. PALMER, No. 41, Licut-sr. 
BALTIMORE, 7 DOORS FROM PRATTY-sT, 


Respectfully informs the public he has on hand 
PLOUGHS and AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS of various kinds, which are warranted 
to run well and made in the best manner, and for 
the convenience of persons at a distance (to order) 
he has taought proper to affix his prices. Persons 
disposed to purchase, will please call and examine 
‘or themselves. 

Pennsylvania Bar Shares for seeding 


duck bill B5 50 

Do. do. do. Coltered 6 50 

Do, do. do. 2 horse $74 to 11 00 

Do. do. do. 3 do. 12 to 14 00 
Patent 2 horse self-sharpening Plough 10 00 
Dutch or left hand Plough for 2 horses 10 00 
A few of Freeborn or N. York Ploughs, 

will be sold low for cash, 1, 2, 3, and 

4 horse, some for oxen 7 to 9 00 
Wood’s cast iron Ploughs of Philadel- 

phia 5 to9 00 
Yankee or Conn’t. Plongh, No. 1 475 
| Do. do, do. No. 2 § 25 

Do. do. do. No. 3 3 ¥5 
Cutting Boxes with treddles $8, with- 

out treddles ‘ 5 00 
Wheat fans of the old kind $18, shak- 

ing screen 25 00 
A concavecorn sheller for 12 00 


Which will shell as fast as one person can feed’ 
it ; a person purchasing one and not liking it may 
return it, if uninjured, and the money refunded. 

Agricultural tools on hand to suit seasons. 

‘Persons disposed to manufacture Ploughs, can 
be supplied with all the iron work, at the lowes: 
price. 

7” All repairs done immediately. 

CHARLES B. PALMER. 
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[The readers of the Farmer have already been 
apprised that the Editor bears in mind the grow- 
ing importance of SHxrp Hussanpry, toa large 
portion of the American Farmer, and that he will 
embrace every suitable occasion and avail himself 
of all accessible sources of information, to impart 
to his suoscribers the most correct views of this 
interesting subject. In pursuance of this inten- 
tion it seems best in the first instance to speak of 
the various breéds of Sheep and their general 
properties, descending hereafter to more particu- 
lar descriptions and more minute details, as to the 
various qualities of wool and the best modes of 
preserving those qualities, and the preparation of 
the article for sale or family manufacture ; togeth- 
er with reflections on what is necessary to estab- 
lish a better and more permanent market. To 
these must be added minute directions asto breed- 
ing, feeding, management, &c, of Rams, Wethers, 
Ewes in lamb, young lambs, &c. &c. Asan en- 
tering wedge in the prosecution of the design here 


power to present a valuable paper from the pen 
of a gentleman so thoroughly acquainted with all 
the points and properties of domestic animals, as J, 
H. Powe , Corresponding Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society. 

The communication which follows, is taken 
from a work just published by the Editor of the 
American Farmer, entitled, “ Memoirs of the 
Pennsyivania Agricultural Society, with selections 
from the most afifiroved authors, adapted to the 
use ofthe Practical Farmers of the United States ;” 
for which he has found it necessary to secure the 
copy right, on account of the great cost of print- 
ing and publishing the book, The price of the 
volume will be twodollars: about 300 pages, and 
numerous copper-plate engravings. } 

kdit. Am. Farmer. 


ON VARIOUS BREEDS OF SHEEP—their 
Origin, Peculiarities, and Propferéies. 
By Joun Harr Pow:t, Esa. 


Powelton, Philadelphia Co. 1824. 

Dear Sir,—TVhe importance of Sheep husband- 
ry will not be questioned in a country, whose 
boundless forests have not been subdued, yet 
whose wants are sovarious, that foreign beet, and 
unmanufactured European wool, are consumed, 
whilst neither trade, nor manufactures, regularly 
meet the ruinous drafts to which improvidence, 
or ignorance has brought her to submit. The 
rage of speculation, which the nature of our in- 
stitutions, not less than the circumstances of the 
country, cannot fail to beget, has been manifested, 
alike in our agricultural pursuits, and our com- 
mercial career, It is scarcely to be believed, that 
men, remarkable as we flatter ourselves, for saga- 
city, could have been brought to so wildly em. 
bark, in the adventurous scheme, of manufactur- 
ing cloths for themselves, and raising wool for the 
European world, as to give fifteen years since, a 
thousand dollars for a sheep, and now have been 
led to abandon the object, which they had so ar- 
dently sought, condemning to the knife of the 
butcher, myriads of the extraordinary race, which 
alone, it had been contended, could rescue us 
from national degradation and want. The great 
mistake, into which our speculative farmets were 
led, arose not from the belief, that sheep were 
profitable, but from the deduction, by figures, 
that themselves and their farms could be success- 
fully devoted to the propagation and management 
ef sheep alone. 

The proportions, which the different kinds of 


great profit to the husbandman, whilst they afford, 
the means of ultimate improvement to the land. 
Their breed, is a matter of serious consideration, 
and in some countries of Europe, distinguished by 
good policy, it is considered so important, that it 
has been made assubject of legislation, to guard by 
the severest penalties, against the exportation of 
| individual of this valuable race. 

have always considered, that the introduction 
of Merinoes was fortunate, merely, as it gave the 
means of crossing various breeds of our native, 
and imported sheep ; not in affording, the materi- 
al for clothes, fitted but for the rich, and crooked 
ill flavoured little carcasses, disdained even by the 
poor. The average weight of the fleeces, pro- 
duced by the best Merino flocks, when made per- 
fectly clean, seldom exceeds two and an half 
pounds per head, which at fifty cents per pound, 
would equal, but one dollar twenty-five cents each. 
The weight of its carcass, may fairly be stated at 
from thirty-five to forty pounds. The bad quality 
of the mutton, or its illappearance upon the stall, 
or possibly some prejudice, existing against it in 
this country, as in Spain, whence the animal was 


to propagate a race of animals, carrying if I 
may be allowed the phrase, a fifth quarter in the 
tail, which however delicate to the palate of a 

‘urk, is not likely to become fashionable in 

merica, and therefore, cannot be more profitable, 
than any other augmentation of offal, as it would. 
be, to seek the enlargement of bone. 

Dishley sheep, are remarkable for arriving 
early at maturity, for consuming less food— laying 
on more fat—affording more weight, with less 
offal, than any family of sheep known. They 
are not hardy, their flesh is not so delicate in 
flavour, nor is their proof within so good, as that 
of the Southdown, and some other breeds. Their 
proportion of fat to flesh, on the ouiside is se 
large, thatin this country, where pork supplies 
the place, which gross mutton finds in England, 
pure Dishley sheep never can, I apprehend, be 
generally introduced. In England they are not 
usually eaten é | the more wealthy classes of 
people, who prefer the small Scotch, Welsh, and 
Southdown breeds, 

Southdown sheep, have finer fleeces, of shorter 
staple, and much less weight, smaller carcases, 





brought, makes it less valuable for the shambles, 'less loaded with fat, showing more proof within, 
than the most common sheep, bred upon the worst affording mutton of finer texture, and better 
managed farms If the market afford a test, by!flavour, than any breed known. Their form is 
which its value can be shown, it may be stated, not so accurate, their fore-quarters being lighter, 
that no mutton isso little sought. Several sheep their necks longer than those of Dishley sheep : 
have been brought, within fifteen ortwenty years but their chests are sufficiently wide to afford 
from Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, and Hol- ample space for the position of their lungs; upon 
‘land, to this and the neighbouring states. The the healthful action of which, all scientific and 
most valuable which I have traced, are the South- practical men agree, the vigour, and useful 
down, Dishley and Teeswater sheep, carried by secretions of the animal, must depend. They 
Captain Beanes to New-Jersey—those brought to are much more hardy, have not much more 
Pennsylvania by Captain Jeffreys—a male and an offal ; they consume rather more food, in propor- 
ewe imported by Mr. Waln—some Teeswater, tion to their size, than Dishley sheep, but by 
and Dishley sheep, taken in a prize to N. York— their vigour and activity, are enabled to find 
the Texel sheepimported by Col. Perkins of Bos- support, and to thrive upon bleak and barren hil!s 
ton—and the admirable Tunisian mountain sheep where Dishley sheep would die from exposure, 
for which Pennsylvania is indebted to the liberali-;or would starve. 
ty of Col. Pickering, ‘‘ who having receivedthem| The various flocks called Bakewell, in New 
in a national ship” caused them to be distributed Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, are derived 
in this state, in preference to his own. I know no from Beane’s importation of Dishley, Southdown 
instance, of improvidence, or want of judgment,!and Teeswater, mixed in some instances with 
more glaring among Pennsylvania farmers, than’ Merino, native, and Jeffrey’s breeds. Some in- 
has been evinced, in their neglect of one of the most dividuals, are strongly marked, not only by the 
useful and most hardy families of sheep, which in’ speckled or smutty faces of the Southdown, but 
this country, I have ever seen. The praise, which by their fleece and peculiarities of form. The 
has been bestowed upon them, by azealous, and one excellence of the mutton, would be cited to prove 
of the earliest and most distinguished promoters of that my opinions of the ‘‘ English Bakewell” 
agricultural science in America, my experience sheep must be incorrect, if it were not under- 
has satisfied me, is just. They arrive early at stood, that the texture, and quality of the mutton, 
maturity, carry good fleeces, afford delicate mut- have been exceedingly improved by the South- 
ton, lay their fat well within, and except the down, or native cross—although the value of the 
Dishley and Southdown breeds, are more easily fleece, and excellence in form, have certainly 
kept, than any sheep [can find. The great ob- been diminished. I conceive that extraordinary 
jection to them, is the obstruction, opposed to size is not to be desired in any domestic animal, 
procreation by the unwieldly excrescence adhe-'ynless it be obtained without extraordinary 
ring to their tails. If an ewe, lose her lamb early jabour, or food. The great object to be sought 
in the season, the chance of impregnation is very 'by all breeders, whether of neat cattle or sheep, 
small. Various expedients, have been resorted to js the race, which will return most profit at 
in vain, to remove the difficulty, which when the /eas¢ cost, and inthe least time. If our enclosures 
animal is fat, and thorough bred, it is impossible were all sheltered by hedges, and our flocks 
to obviate, even by the assistance of the shep-iwere all guarded by shepherds and their dogs, 
herd’s hand. ‘and afterwards watched, and most carefully 
I have obtained I believe, the remnant of the nursed both by night and by day at the season of 
best flock, which could at any time have been'yeaning, with all the attention which the low 
found in this state. I have crossed them with;price of labour, and high price of land only can 
Beane’s mixed Dishley and Southdown stock. I justify, I should recommend thorough bred Dish- 
hope to obtain the hardiness, and fine mutton ofjley sheep. But whilst our attention must be 





Tunisian sheep, with the better form, smailer 
bone, wider chests, longer fleece, early maturity 
and singular tendency towards fat, of some of 
the best individuals of the other family, without 
the useless incumbrance of an heavy and broad 





Stock, should bear to each other upon a farm, can 


You, 6.—80. 





tail. Without attempting to decide, in favour of 


chiefly directed to the propagation of stock, 
which can be bred and reared, in those districts 
of our country, where by the Jabour of afew days, 
aman may become possessed in tee of an acre of 
land, it would be absurd, to introduce a family of 
animals, which require as much nursing and care, 
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as the hardy settlers in the forests of America{ (2dly.) “ it has been supposed by some writers, 
generally devote to the young of their own race. that certain principles necessary to fertility are 
lam therefore endeavouring, to “ breed out” the} derived from the atmosphere, which are exhaust- 
Dishley blood, to obtain the Southdown, in as'ed by a succession of crops, and that these are 
much purity as possible, from the mixed race.|again supplied during the repose of the land, and 
Most of our sheep breeders, have falien into ajthe exposure of the pulverized soil to the influ 
common mistake, in following what is supposed to ence of the air: but this, in truth, is not the case. 
have been the practice of Mr. Bakewell, whose | The earths: commonly found in soils cannot be 
secret has never been divulged. By “ breeding |combined with more oxygen; none of them will 
in, and in,” they have made the frame and legs unite to azote ; and such of them as are capable 
too short, the bone too fine, the constitution ten-{of attracting carbonic acid, are always saturated 
der, and the fleece unusually light, in the vainjwith it on those soils on which the practice of 
attempt to regain the excellence of the original |fallowing is adopted. The vague ancient opinion 
flock, A successful grazier of Delaware has/of the use of nitre, and of nitrous salts in vegeta- 
shown his sagacity, by crossing with Jeffrey’s|tion, seems to have been one of the principal 
and other sheep. He has gained size, and weight | speculative _reasons for the defence of summer 
of fleece. Mr. Case, and Mr. Exton, of New fallows. Nitrous salts are produced during the 
Jersey, are perhaps, among the most judicious!€xposure of soils containing animal and vegetable 
breeders of the middle states—so far as I am/remains, and in greatest abundance in hot weather: 





enabled to judge, through the efforts which have 
been made by rival breeders, to obtain individuals 
from their flocks, sprung from the best blood in- 
troduced by Captain Beanes. I have a few sheep 
ored by them, which confirm my impressions, 
and I never recollect to have seen in Ametr:ca, 
any thing comparable to the animals upon Mr. 
€ase’s farm, or those derived by Mr. Clement 
directly from their blood. I purchased all the 
sheep exhibited by Mr. Case at the late show, 
and from Mr. Wonderly his whole flock, bred 
from some of the best ewes, which Mr. Clement 
had possessed. One of the wethers of two years, 
which had been fed only upon hay and grass, 
from its birth, was killed in December, after 
having rus, more than a fortnight, among my 
store sheep, as it was my intention to keep him 
another year. Mr. Wunder, the butcher who 
killed him, paid tor 1084 pounds, the weight of 
his quarters. He had great proof, an ample 
fleece, and bone of proper size. If any credit is 
to be ascribed, it belongs to Mr. Wonderly, who 
dred him, and to Mr. Clement, who bred the ram 
which begat him. 
I am, with great respect, yours, &c. 

: JOHN HARE POWEL. 

SBwatuan Roserts, Esa. 
President of the Penn, Agri. So. 
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“TREATISE ON SOILS AND MANURES 
BY A PRACTICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 


( Continued from our last. ) 


V. By Fallowing.—Sir Humphry Davy seems 
tonnder rate the utility of fallowing, and to be 
di d to recommend the non-fallowing system, 

he following is the substance of the observa- 
tions occurring in different parts of his work on 
this subject. (1st.) ‘The chemical theory of 
fallowing is very simple. Fallowing affords no 
new source of richestothe soil. It merely tends 
to produce an accumulation of decomposing mat- 
ter, which in the common course of crofis would be 
employed as it ie formed ; and it 1s scarcely possi- 
ble to imagine a single instance in which a cultiva- 
ted soil can lie fallow for an entire year with ad- 
vantage to the farmer. The only cases where 
this practice is beneficial seems to be in the de- 
struction of weeds, and for cleansing foul soils.* 

“The benefits arising from fallows have been 
miich overrated. A summer fallow, or a clean 
fallow, may be sometimes necessary in lands over- 
grown with weeds, particularly if they are sands, 
which cannot be pared and burnt with advantage : 
wut it is certainly unprofitable as part of a general 
system of husbandry.”t 


* Blements of Agricutturad Chemistry, fi. 22. 
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{but it is frodably by the combination of azote, 
lescaping from those remains, with oxygen in the 
jatmosphere that the acid is formed ; and at the 
fexpense of an element which would otherwise 
have been converted into ammonia; the com- 
pounds of which, as is evident from what is stated 


;under VIL. 2, are much more efficacious than the 
, nitrous compounds in assisting vegetation ”’* 


(3dly.) ‘‘ When weeds are buried in the soil, 
‘by their gradual decomposition they furnish a cer- 
tain quantity of soluble matter: but it may be 
doubted, whether there is as much useful manure 
lin the land at the end of a clean fallow, us at the 
\time the vegetable clothing the surface were first 
| ploughed in. _ Carbonic acid gas is formed during 
the whole time by the action of the vegetable mat- 
ter ufion the oxygen of the air; and the greater 
hart of it is lost to the soil in which it was formed, 
and dissifiated in the atmosphere. 

‘The action of the sun upon the surface of the 
soil tends to disengage the gaseous and the volatile 
fluid matters contained in it; and heat increases 
the rapidity of fermentation: and in the summer 
fallow, vutriment is rapidly produced at a time 
when no vegetables are present capable of absorb- 
ing it.’*t 

(4thly.) “Land when itis not employed in pre- 
paring food for animals, should be applied to the 
preparation of manure for plants; and this is ef+ 
fected by means of green crofis, in consequence of 
the absorption of carbonaceous matter from the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere. In a summer’s 
fallow, a period is always lost in which vegetables 
may be raised, either as food for animals, or as 
nourishment for the next crop; and the texture 
of the soil is not so much improved by its expo- 
sure as in winter, when the expansive powers of 
ice, the gradual dissolution of snows, and the al- 
ternations from wet to dry, tend to pulverize it, 
and to mix its different parts together.”{ 

The reader has now before him the arguments 
directed by Sir H. Davy against the practice of 
fallowing, as part of a general system of husband- 
ry. 
But cannot some of the above objections to the 
giving of a periodical rest to land after an ex- 
hausting crop be obviated? and are not the bene- 
fits of a summer fallow, when admitted to be ne- 
cessary, in some respects undervalued ? 

In the first place, this eminent philosopher ob 
serves, that fallowing “‘ mere/y tends to produce 
gi accumulation of decomposing matter, which 
in the common course of crops would be employ- 
edasit is formed.” But this accumulation of de- 
composing matter is alone a great acquisition; it 
is in many cases the precise restorative wanted to 
keep up the proportion of vegetable mould ne- 
cessary to fertility. Supposing the milder course 


* Elements of Agiiewltyral Chemistry, fr. 240. 








‘plbid. 239. 


tibid. % Ibid. 


. 
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of crops to employ the decomposing matter as it 
is formed,—how are plants which depend still 
more on the nutriment lodged in the soil, to be 
grown in full crops, where the quantity of manure 
jis limited by local circumstances, unless the ele- 
meuts of vegetation are allowed to accumulate for 
a season, at periods adjudged proper by. a manager 
acquainted with the power of the soil and the 
course of crops? 

Secondly, in. opposition to the idea that certain 
principles necessary to fertility are derived from 
the atmosphere, Sir Humphry enters on a specu- 
lative train of reasoning,—against which it would 
be presumptuous to appeal, had he offered a posi- 
tive conclusion as a great chemical authority, ; but 
some of the assumed data—such as that the 
“earths commoniy found in soils cannot be com- 
bined with more oxygen”—seem to skirmish with 
the conclusion [‘* Nitrous salts”...to. the end of 
the paragraph;]—nor has. the “vague ancient 
ofrinion ot the use of nitre and of nitrous salts.in 
vegetation” been subverted or discountenanced. by 
the experiments of modern physiologists, many 
of whom, have found,that plants will grow in nitre 
alone, which is more than the ancient opinion re- 
quires in its support. And_as to the final infer- 
ence,—“‘but it is probably by the combination,” 
&c. the uncertainty disclosed in the word “pro- 
bably,” deprives the argument of ali decisixe ef- 





Professor is acquainted with the operation, of gases 
as far perhaps as. experiment will ever trace it, 
the manner in which nitrous salts are produced in 
soils containing animal and vegetable remains, is 
but guessed at by him, and not explained tous 
with the authority of certain knowledge. 
Thirdly, this distinguished Chemist, after vir- 
tually admitting, that the weeds which were-vver. 
running the land must enrich it by being buried 
in its bosom, further observes:——“ But it may be 





time the vegetables clothing the surface were first 
ploughed in.” .. . &c. &c. 

To this speculative objection the answer must 
necessatily take a speculative turn, 

If there be less manure in the land at the close 
of a fallow, the quantity lost must have escaped 
in the shape of vapour, and been dispersed in the 
atmosphere. It may be worth while to inguire. 
how far this is to be estimated as a loss? 

In opposition to the theory of Sir Humphry 
Davy on this point, it is quite consistent with good 
logic to suppose, that whatever cscapes trom the 
dissolving mass of a dead plant ia the torm of 
vapour, and does not fall down to the earth by 
condensation, is easily and most naturally taken 
up by a new growing plant from the atmosphere, 
through the leaves; that is to say, whatever has 
atendency to fly off into the air is to be recovered 
by communication with the air. 

On this subject the theory of the author of 
these remarks is as follows:— 

To form the buik ot a growing plant,—certain 
substances comprehended under some of the de- 
scriptions of matter common to vegetables, and 
which appear on analysis to be combined differ- 
ently in different species, are taken up by the 
roots from the soil, and by the leaves from the 
air, through the medium of congenial fluids: in 
succulent plants a greater proportion of feod is 
received by the leaves than by the roots, so that 
even the bulk of the plant, or the basis of the sap, 
is in such kinds increased chiefly by derivations 
from the air. 

To imbue a common insipid basis with those 
distinguishing peculiarities which make different 
species growing in the same soil differ in scent, 
flavour, and the qualities which are salutary or 
peraiciogs in food aud medicine,—certain specite 





fect in apractical point of view; foralthough the 


doubted, whether tuyere is as much useful manure . 
in the land at the end of a clean*fallow, as at the 
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essences, or volatile aeriform atoms, invisible either 
from being colourless or minutely divided, are 
taken up entirely by the leaves from the air; the 
character of the plant having been originally fix 

ed by a portion of a peculiar essence being lodged 
in the seed so as to attract to it only volatile par- 
ticles of its own nature.* 

Hence in mixed masses of manure, the manure 
may be considered better adapted for general pur- 
poses, when the volatile properties peculiar to 
specific plants and to animal bodies have escaped, 
and when the residuum is nothing more than the 
matter common to vegetable and animal bodies. 

It may seem to be a loss, that the gaseous es- 
sence, escaping into the atmosphere, is dispersed 
ever an immeasurable region of air, and carried 
by winds over the face of the earth, instead of 
being retaMmed for the enrichment of a particular 
field. To this it may be answered, that the gases 
of which the air is constituted—oxygen, azote, 
and carbonic acid gas—though differing in their 
specific gravity or rather levity, are found to be 
combined in any cubical quantity of air in a pro- 
portion which never materially varies ;{ and it is 
quite reasonable to suppose, that the volatile salts 
or spirits, or aromatic principles, which constitute 
the essences of plants, are distributed equally 
ever the atmosphere by the same law. The quan- 
tity of volatile essence floating within reach of 
the attraction of an individual plant must, in- 
deed, be allowed to be evanescent even to the con- 
fines of nothingness, when the transparercy of the 
air is considered, and the multiplicity of different 
essences of which infinitely small divisions are 
supposed to be floating in it. But if, en the other 
hand, we advert to the elastic nature of the air, 
and the property which it is found to have of al- 
ways preserving its natural equilibrium, the most 
scanty provisions of volatile food in the vicinity 
of a plant is abundance. Thus, suppose a plant 
to take up carbonic acid gas with great avidity ; 
although the proportion of carbonic acid gas is 
extremely small, yet the plant cannot drink up 
the quantity in immediate contact so fast, but the 
same quantity will be constantly preserved in the 
air surrounding it; for gas of the same nature is 
incessantly pressing into the temporary void where 
the interchange of natural air 1s unrestricted.— 
The supply of a peculiar essence to plants, by the 
medium of the common air, may be rendered suf- 
ficiently ample by obedience to the same law. 

It may therefore be one of the benefits ofa fal- 


low, to lose every thing which can escape by a. 


free exposure of the putrefying remains which 
promiscuously accumulate in a soil. 
On the hypothesis which has just been sketch- 


ed, the objection of Sir H. Davy, that “the action! 


of the sun upon the surface of the soil tends to 
disengage the gaseous and the volatile fluid mat- 
ter that it contains, and heat increases the rapidi- 
ty of fermentation,”—may be enlisted among the 
arguments in favour of a summer fallow, In cases 
where a restorative course is desirable, the objec 
tor also becomes an ally who urges, that “in the 
summer fallow nutriment is rapidly produced at 
a time when no vegetables are present capable of 
absorbing it.” 

Fourthly, with regard to the superior utility of 
‘ploughing in green crofis, as recommended in the 

léments of Agricultural Chemistry, instead of a 
fallow:—There can be no difference of opinion 
where tlie land is poor, or exhausted, without be- 





* This theory will go a considerable way towards 
affording a-solution why the blossoms and fruit of 
a graft should preserve their distinguishing peculi- 
arities, unaltered by connexion with the stock. 

tina given volume of air, their propfiertions 
are usually found to be: Oxygen 21-100; azote 
79-100; cardonic acid gas 1-500 max. 1-800 min. 
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ing foul; that is to say, when it wants recruiting 
with manure, but not cleaning of root-weeds to 
the full depth of the soil, Piante which quickly 
decompose, such as the lettuce, are most condu. 
cive to the object of exciting a fermentation in 
fibrous woody remains as well as enriching the 
land. ‘This subject has been already touched un- 
der Sect. IV. 

To return tothe question of fallowing. It is 
merely to disembarrass the practical manager, 
that so much has been said by way of theory 
against an hypothesis on non-fallowing, which is 
made to depend on assumptions from chemical 
principles too little capable of proof from experi- 
ment to be safely adopted in this branch of agvi- 
culture. 


Some of the incidental statements, in the above 
abstract from the Professor’s Lectures, are deci- 
dedly adverse to practical maxims in which most 
farmers, and the majority of writers on husband- 
ry, including the Reports from Agricultural So- 
cieties, concur;—the statements, for example, 
that ‘ sands are benefited by a summer fallow 
more than clays ;’ and that the ‘ landis not richer 
at the end of such a fallow than it was before,’— 
On the contrary, the conclusion to which the re- 
gistered courses of profitable husbandry lead, is 
very much like the following summary. 


1. Land isuniformly recruited during a fallow: 
this is proved by the circumstance, that, in all 
soils, a much less quantity of dung is necessary 
after a summer fallow: and on some lands none 
is wanted; nay, the experienced Cally is of opi- 
nion, that dunging naked fallows is in many cases 
better dispensed with, and has often, in tolerable 
lcams, made the crop to fail. 


2. Claysare unfit for green crops, the substitute 
for a summer fallow ; and hence are necessitated 
to adopt the latter, in rotation with white crops.* 
A winter fallow merely is, indeed, an exceilent 
thing in light grounds, and as a preparation for 
spring wheat ; but it will not do with clays, which 
require athorough drying and pulverizing, before 
they can profit by the falling juices, which would 
only render the earth more hard and compact. A 
sumter fallow is, therefore, more proper for this 
soil.t 

3. Light soils only can dispense with’ fallows. 
The question therefore is narrowed to this com- 
pass: Whether the benefit of a summer fallow, 
on a sandy or other light soil fit for green crops, 
is equal to the loss of a year’s rent, or to the dif- 
ference between the profit of a green crop and 
the rent for one year paid on a naked fallow ?— 
The genera] conclusion is,—that it is not; and 
that a summer fallow for light soils is too costly. 

By a rotation of crops, every ingredient in the 
manure applied is successively turned to profit ; 
for those parts of it which are not fitted tor one 
crop remain as nourishment for another. 


Different soils require a different rotation, and 
the practice of one district afford no absolute rule 
for another. Local circumstances will always in- 
fluence the course of crops; yet a survey of some 
of the rotations, which after long trial are found 
to be repeatedly beneficial on the principal sorts 
of land, tends to eniarge the resources of farm- 
ing; and if brought from a distant part of the 
island, the chance oi «a beneficial exchange of in- 
formation, in some respects new, is increased,.— 
The following communications are gathered from 
a voluminous work, entitled General Keport of 
the Agriculture of Scotland, published under the 
superintendance of div John Sinclair. 

* Letter by the President of the Workington 
Agricultural Society, dated Nov. 20, 1814. 

t Philosophieat Magazine for Jan. 1815. No.1. 
fi. 12. 








Bencfit of Green Crofis.—** The introduction of 
Turnifis and Clover has been the means of ren- 
dering productive those inferior soils which it was 
impossible to cultivate under the old system of 
successive corn crops. Even on land of a better 
quality, the crops which succeed these are so 
much more abundant, that it is probable as many 
busheis of corn now grow on the half of a given 
extent of ground as were formerly raised on the 
whole. In this view alone, almost the whole value 
of the turnips and clover may be said tobe aclear 
gain. /’a//ow has been banished from all dry soils 
by turnips ; and where land is laid down to pas- 





ture, one acre of clover and rye-grass will fatten 
more cattle than could barely exist on ten acres 
left full of weeds to be casually scwn, after seve- 
ral years, with natural grasses. 

“When turnips were first introduced on farms, 
and for some time after, the most common appli- 
cation of them was to the fattening of cattle-— 
Sheep did not then form any important part of the 
stock of arable land: but on light soils the full 
benefit of this crop was not obtained, until it had 
become the practice to consume the greater part 
of the crop on the ground by sheep. The poorest 
sandy soils seldom fail to yield an abundant cro 
of corn after turnips thus consumed on the ground. 
They are thus at once manured and strengthened 
in the staple. 

*‘On dry loams, the best practice is a medium 

between the old andthe new; and the crop is di- 
vided between the sheep and the fold-yard, by 
drawing off and leaving a few ridglets alternately. 
“The vast addition made both to the quantity 
and the quality of the dunghill, by the consump- 
tion of green clover and turnips, powerfully re- 
commends them ; and turnips aceordingly are cul- 
tivated for this very purpose, on soils but little 
adapted to their growth as an edible root, Whe 
grown on clayey soils, the whole crop is still cot 
ried to the fold-yard, for the object of converting 
the haulm into manure. 
“Sv the best mode of consuming clover and 
rye grass is to pasture it, especially on thin dry 
soils; compared with which the mode of reserv- 
ing the entire crop for hay is very unprofitable. 

“On lands less fit for pasturing, deep loams and 
clays, soiling is resorted to. A considerable po: 
tion of the grass is cut green for horses and milch 
cows; and in some instances, both for rearing and 
fattening of cattle. This economical use of the 
grass in the homestead augments and enriches the 
dunghill.” 

( To be continued. ) 
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HISTORY or tae WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 
dbany, September 28th, 1824. 

TO THE KDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sir,—As your invaluable “‘ American Former” 
has become in some measure, a,standard for agfi- 
cultural information and reference, I will now re- 
deem my pledge on the subject of the justly cele- 
brated white flint wheat, by a concise review of ifs 
history, however painful to be impelled by an act 
of justice due to Ira Hopkins, Esq. of Cayuga Co, 
in this state, to vindicate the ground assumed by 
him on that subject—vide your No, 20, vol. 6. of 
6th August last. 

It will be seen in my history of the Berkshire 
Agricultural Society, peblished in a sma: pam- 
phlet in 1819, at Nath. Maxwell’s, that I had de- 
spatched circulars to all the American Consuls 
in every part of the Globe, in May 1818, to induce 
them to collect and transmit to me through the 
Coliector’s Office in New-York—seeds, animals, 
&c. &c.—the ensuing March I received from the 
Custom House a cask, containing 16 varieties of 
grain in separate bags, accompanied by the follow~ 
ing letter :— 
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Valencia, ( Spain, ) 24th Dec. 1818. 
Sir—I send you by the Brig Paragon, Capt, 
Austin, sixteen different kinds of grain, in sepa- 
rate bags, numbered as at foot ; principally w heats, 
the produce of the province of Valencia. I shal! 
embrace every opportunity to send you such ag- 
ricultura!l products of this fine country, as may be 
useful to our own. 

I shall shortly send you near one hundred va- 
rieties of wheat and barley, which I am promised 
by an eminent botanist, who is preparing a work 
for publication, on this important subject. 

I am respectfully yours, &c. 
O. RICH, American Consul. 

Elkanah Watson, sg. New York 


No. 1 Hard white Wheat. (a) 

Hard red Wheat, (4) 

Black bearded soft Wheat, 

Black bearded hard Wheat, 

Hard red Wheat, 

Hard red Wheat, a different kind, 
Oats, 

Moorish Wheat, 

Soft white Wheat, 

Close spiked Barley, 

Common Barley, 

Soft red Wheat, 

Soft white Wheat, 

14 Soft Wheat, very white, 
15 Soft white Wheat, a different kind, 
16 Hard red Wheat, superior. 


The following note was endorsed on the back of 
the letter :— 


“The 16 bags of grain are now in the public 
store, and will be held subject to your order.” 
D. GELSTON, Collector. 


I devoted several days in the Capitol at Albany, 
with two or three hands in folding the whole into 
small parcels for general distribution ; first to the 
members of the Legislature, then sitting in the 
same building, who witnessed my zeal and labours ; 
and the residue in all directions. It was not till 
the month of November, 1823, I was first informed 
by Mr. Hyde, a very respectable and candid gen- 
tleman of Aubern, then sick in Albany, that part 
of the white flint wheat I had imported trom 
Spain three years previous, was then in success- 
ful cultivation in Scipio, Cayuga County—and 


to 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
15 


that they had floured about 30 bushels at his mills. 


—He spoke in the most.exalted terms of the in- 
valuable properties of this new wheat—and the 
super-excellence of the flour it produced. On 
the 23d March last, Joseph L. Richardson, Esq. 
also of Aubern, (who appears in your No. 20) 
wrote me thus, “the white flint wheat now in| 
great repute, is cultivated by a few persons in| 
this County, the first I heard of it was last year. 
‘Thave been unable to ascertain its origin: it is said 
it was first introduced from Sicily, by General 
Washington in 1790, but I have been lately in- 
formed we are indebted to your exertions for the 
blessing.” 
In a second letter of the ist April, he adds, 
“I have an unconquerable aversion to have my 
name appear in public”’—as I had requested him 
to give notoriety to such facts as he could estab- 
lish on a subject so interesting to the community. 
But strange to tell, in the short space of two 
montiiy—behold him in your columns, it would 
seem, possessed with a full knowledge on the 
ae that “the white ftint wheat was 
first introduced into Scipio by Henry Sebott, an 
ebscure German from Potsgrove, Pennsylvania, in 
3812”——whereas your Albany eorrespondent says 
—* it was brought from the Saupe in 1815.” in 
his second letter of the 29th June, as published 
in your work—he, says, in direct contradiction to 
bis statement to me a: above, “ It is now cultiva- 





ted largely in this and the neighbouring Counties,” 
—that he was then cultivating in course from the 
Sebott wheat, 25 acres of what he called “ white 
flint wheat” with which he was desirous to oblige 
his Maryland friends.* 

My correspondent [who ?] says, “ Mr. R—n’s 
wheat has all the characteristics of common 
wheat, inasmuch as in attempting to show the} 
difference to the Sheriff of the County in July last, | 
in the same field between that and the common | 
wheat, he failed in the attempt:”—thus far Mr.! 
{——n and his Sebott wheat. I will only add, — 
Vir. Hopkins replied in the Cayuga Republican 
most successfully to the groundless attacks of Mr. 
K.chardsont in your columns, and put the subject 
at rest inthe public view; among other points he 
stated that his letter to you was in direct terms at 





the public. But as are publication of that retort 
courteous would only tend to protract an unneces- 
sary and wanton controversy on the part of R—n, 
I sha)! withhold its transmission, especially as I do 
not consider it material to the public, by whom 
and in what manner the precious boon has been 
bestowed upon our common country. But it is all 
infportant they should possess such correct in- 
formation on the subject as to enable gentlemen 
farmers to discriminate the genuine white flint 
wheat from all others, inasmuch as it is admitted 
on all hands, to possess several essential proper- 
ties vastly superior to any other wheat within our 
knowledge. I have in consequence taken un- 
wearied pains for the last two or three weeks by 
corresponding with distinguished agriculturists, 
and from other researches, to possess myself of 
such information, as I think will be useful to the 
great Interest of Agriculture. 

From these respectable resources it appears— 
that three distinct varieties of wheat, all possess- 
ing valuable properties, have been introduced into 
Seneca and Caowes Counties in this state, within 
a few years. 


First.—The white flint wheat, No. 1 (a2)—refer- 

red to by Mr. Hopkins, and the fifteen distin- 

guished farmers of Scipio, and sanctioned by 

De Witt Clinton in the printed certificate trans- 

mitted to you. 

Second,—The hard red flint cultivated by Jonas 
Seeby, Esq. of Seneca County, and others em- 
anating from No. 2 (4) heretofore noticed in 
your work, 

Zhird,—The swamp wheat, so called—said to be 
discovered by accident in Oneida County, some 
years ago. 

It will be easy to discriminate hereafter between 
the genuine white flint and the swamp wheat. 
The latter is of an excellent quality, yields well, 
—makes excellent flour, and on hard clay land 
produces nearly as much as the white flint. 

It has a long white beard—the white flint has 

none; it resists the fly partially—the white is ab- 

solutely invulnerable to their attacks—the straw 
of the white being nearly solid for 5 or 6 inches 
from the root-—the swamp is larger and more 


each to enable you to compare them. You will 
perceive a marked difference—the berry of the 
swamp being tinged with a shade of red, is larger 
than the white, which is a white chaff bald 
wheat, with a fair white berry, possessing in an 
eminent degree the following invaluable proper- 
ties:—1. Will produce 1-3 more than common 
wheat—requires 4 less seed—as it spreads re- 





state, Maryland.—Edit, Am. Farmer. 


. 








open in the channel.—I transmit you samples of 


markable in April and May, and requires less 


* Mr. Richardson says, “ It would give me great 
delight to be in any manner useful to my native 


t 7his refily was never een dy the Editor of the 
Ameriean Far 


ground. 2 Proof absolute against all attacks of 
the fly: 3. Weighs from 62 to 64 Ibs. a byshel— 
makes whiter and better flour than any other: 5. 
Resists frosts better and ripens 14 davs earlier. 
It is said to differ from common wheat, by retain- 
ing its native colour, cultivated on any soil, where- 
as the common white winter wheat, if sowed on 
any soil but oak-land, will change to a yellowish 
cast. 

The red flint white No. 2, Mr. Seeby describes 
thus,—that it was called the swamp wheat, and 
reported to have been brought from Oneida Coun- 
ty some years ago—whereas the respectable Col. 
Mynderse, of Seneca Falls, had ascertained that it 
emanated from No. 2 of the above list of Mr. 
Rich.—Says “its colour is that of the bearded 
thorn wheat (reddish) weighs from 60 to 64 Ibs. a 


variance with his previous admissions to him and}bushel—the berry rather smaller than the white 


flint or red chaff wheat—resists the frosts better 
than common wheat—proof against the attacks of 
the fly—grows thick on the ground, but low—co- 
lour of the straw lighter and softer than common 
wheat—falls sooner by its thrifty growth—head 
short—well filled—light chaff—crop sowed 17th 
Sept. 1822, reaped 17th July. I sincerely hope 
gentlemen farmers or planters will cultivate the 
several varieties with scrupulous care—not to 
hazard deterioration, or the admixture of either 
species—so as to enable them eventually to select 
the one for general cultivation ; experience may 
indicate asthe most valuable. 

Every candid mind will admit the impossibility 
of the existence of a wheat of such intrinsic worth 
ir. the same vicinity for 9 years, and yet be con- 
icealed from the immediate neighbours till within 
l2 or 3 vears; much less, the possibility of its be- 
ing cultivated, agreeably to Mr.R. in Pennsyl- 
vania, Jerseys and other places for 47 years, and 
lyet to be unknown till recently—the assumption 
‘is truly preposterous. 

But what is more conclusive and fatal to Mr, 
Richardson’s assertions :—the white wheat is now 
eagerly procured from Seneca and Cayuga Coun- 
ties, from the very Counties where it existed, ac- 
cording to that gentleman, nearly half a century 
ago.— With these remarks I shall rest the subject 
forever, with a sincere regret that I have been 
compelied to appear once more before the public 
in self defence, for I find myself assailed in the 
evening of life, in a spirit of persecution, howev- 
er disinterested my unremitted efforts for a third 
of a century, to promote the welfare of my fellow 
men, to the utmost stretch of my limited powers: 


ELKANAH WATSON. 








7 his may certify, That we the subscribers, of 
the town of Scipio, in the county of Cayuga and 
state of New-York, have raised the white flint 
wheat, with great success, for the last two or 
three years, and have seen it growing by the side 
of different kinds of Wheat; and it has, with few 
exceptions, exceeded any others one third, and 
frequently one half in the same field. It is a 
white chaff bald wheat, with a fair white berry, 
stands the winter remarkably well, and spreads 
and thickens up in the months of April and May 
more than any other kind of wheat which we 
have everseen. It hasasmall straw, thicker than 
other kinds of wheat, in which the fy or insect 
has not vet been found, aithough they have, at 
the same time, made great ravages on other kinds 
growing in the same fields, 


John Daniels, Benj. Loveland, 
Whedon Clark, Benj. Oiney, 
Wm. Daniels, Elias Manchester, 
James Wood, Charles Sales, 
Nathan Ramsey, ben Wittine, 
John C. Prail, Zimothy Finch, 
Jared Beardsley, Joshua Bailey, 
David Pinch, Hm. Bennett. 
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This may certify, That Iam ‘acquainted with 


most of the above subscribers, and know them to 


be practical farmers, and men of truth and veracity. 
JONATHAN RICHMOND. 
Lavana, June 24th, 1824. 


Iam acquainted with J. Richmond, the signer 
ef the above certificate, who is a gentleman of 
the most respectable character, and any represen- 
tation of his is entitled to entire confidence. 

DE WITT CLINTON. 

Albany, 3d July, 1824. 


{We are glad to know that the qualities of this 
wheat will be fairly tested the ensuing year by a 
number of judicious farmers in Maryland and 
Virginia.—R. Sinclair procured of Ira Hopkins, 
through the kind agency of Mr. Buel, of Albany, 
eighty barrels, all of which has been disposed of, 
and much more might have been.J—Z. 4. Yar. 


[The Editor of the American Farmer will 
thank any gentleman who will send him a sin- 
gle stalk of wheat, solid in whole or in part.] 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
y AND THEIR CURE, 


Nitre—Nitrate of Potash or Salthetre. A 
medicine much used in veterinary medicine as a 
diuretic and febrifuge. The dose from half an 
ounce to an ounce or twelve crams, twice or three 
times a day; Gibson and Bartlet prescribe it in 
doses of two ounces three times a day. I have 
seen it given to the extent of four ounces at one 
dose ; but it evidently quickened the pulse and 
breathing, and distressed the animal in a conside- 
rable degree. 

Autrition.—The living body is continually los- 
ing its constituent parts, which a variety of caus- 
es are incessantly carrying off, and when the sto- 
mach, and other parts concerned in the process 
of nutrition are in a healthy state, and there isa 
due supply of food, a constant renovation is at 
the same time going on. Nutrition is acomplica- 
ted process, and may be interrupted by various 
circumstances. Supposing the food to be sufficient 
in quantity, and of a proper quality, it is necessa- 
ry that it should be masticated and moistened with 
aliva, and then by means of the tongue, with the 

huscles of the pharynx and gullet, it is conveyed 
Uthe stomach; here the masticated food mixes 
Wih certain juices, by which it is further altered 
aNtconverted into a pulpy mass, termed Chyme. 


AS yon as it passes from the stomach, it mixes 


witlthe bile and pancreatic juice, which are sup- 
P°S€%o cause a separation of the more essential 
parts € the digested mass, which isnamed Chyle. 
On theyner surface of the small intestines there 
are INMMperable small orifices, which are the 
mouths € the lacteal vessels, by these the chyle 


is sucked\y and conveyed to the thoracic duct, a 
vessel thajjes upon the vertebrz of the back. 
By the tho\cic duct, it is carried to a large vein 
near the hut, where it mixes with the blood. 


From this skh jt may be seen how many circum 
stances may h 


wear so unequa, 
with difficulty, \ 
eat is swallowed 
deficiency of sali 
ss into the stom 
ave seen a case \, 


incapable of swallo 
nary Medicine, this 
noticed, and the most 
of removing any im d 
the pete > © aan, nts that may exist tc 


PerspirationmThe Aluiy, 


en to impede or oppose nutrition. 
Thus in old hdes the evince tecth sometimes 
, that mastication is performed 
great part of the grain they 
chewed ; or there may be a 

in either case the food will 
in an unprepared state. | 
ere the muscles of the pha- 
rynx had become Pari so that the horse was 

In vol. 1. of the Veteri. 
ct has been particularly 

tual means pointed out 


vapour which is se- 





guished into sensible and insensible ; in the latter 
state it passes off in invisible vapour ; in the form- 
er, so as to be visible, as sweat. . 

Perspiration is a highly important discharge in 
horses and other quadrupeds; in some animals 
however, as the dog, there is no visible perspira- 
tion; but in such animals the vapour thrown off 
from the lungs is proportionally abundant. Inthe 
human body perspiration is easily promoted by 
medicine, but in the horse and other domestic 
animals this is not the case; indeed we are not 
acquainted with any medicine which will excite 
sweating inthe horse, except it be such substances 
as will produce violent irritaton or inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; and we observe gene 
rally, that, when these parts are inflamed, profuse 
perspiration will break out in paroxysms of pain. 
Many of the diseases of horses and cattle are 
caused by suppressed or checked perspiration ; 
the various appearances they assume depending 
perhaps in a great measure upon the suddenness 
with which the discharge is stopped, and the state 
of the animal at the time it takes place. Thus if 
a horse, after being heated and made to sweat by 
exercise, and thep suffered to stand still, be expo- 
sed to acold wind or rain, a fever,or inflammation 
‘of some internal organ, will probably be the con- 
‘sequence; and the disease thus produced will be 
still more serious, if the horse’s exercise have 
{been such as to produce considerable fatigue. If 
‘on the other hand, a cold current of air be admit- 
ted to a horse’s body as he stands in a stable, it 
will often cause a catarrh or cold. Cattle often 
suffer from being kept in cold bleak situations, 
particularly in the early part of spring during the 
prevalence of an easterly wind; 1m this case the 
‘suppression of the discharge is more gradual, and 
ithe diseases which result from it are slower in 
their pregress, consequently more insidious in 
their nature; and it often happens, that the ani- 
mal is left in the same cold situation until the 
disease is incurable. It seems probable that in 
these cases the perspirable vessels gradually lose 
their power, and that at length a total and per- 
manent suppression of that necessary discharge 
takes place : hence arise consumptions, decayed 
liver, rot, mesenteric obstructions, and various 
other complaints. How necessary therefore is it 
for proprietors of cattle to be provided with shel- 
tered situations for their stock ! how many diseas- 
es might they prevent by such precaution! and 
how much might they save, not only in preserving 
the lives of their cattle, but in avoiding the ex- 
pense, (too often useless to say the best of it,) of 
cattle-doctoring ! 

Poll Evil—An obstinate disease, which often 
happens tohorses. It generally proceeds from a 
blow received upon the poll or back part of the 
head. Sometimes the injury thus inflicted is su- 
perficial, and easily cured by fermentation, &c; 
more frequently however, the vascular membrane, 
between the under surface of the great suspenso- 
ry ligament of the neck and the first vertebra, is 
the part principally hurt: in consequence it be- 
comes inflamed, and suppuration takes place. 
The matter, having no vent, spreads in various 
directions or where there is the least resistance : 
and both the bone and ligament are affected be- 
fore any external swelling can be observed. Thus 
an obstinate disease is established before its exis- 
tence is suspected, as the only indication of it is 
a stiffness in the motions of the head. Several 
months have elapsed in some instances before avy 
external swelling has been perceived; and then 
some mode of repelling the tamour is often adopt 
ed; such as stimulating or blistering liniments, 
| xc. which cannot of course be effectual in accom- 
plishing the object for which they are usec: tlicy 
may however promote the progress of the mat- 











creted by the arteries of the skin. It is distin: | 


ter to the surface, and bring, the swelling to a 
proper state to be opened. When this has been 
done, a free and extensive incision should be made, 
so that the finger may be introduced, and the 
length and direction of the sinuses or-pipes ascer- 
tained; all these should be freely opened also, and 
though the bleeding which ensues may have a 
formidable appearance, it may always be stopped 
by pressure. When the bleeding has ceased, 
some caustic composition should be applied to all 
the diseased parts ; such as butter of antimony, 
solution of sublimate in muriatic acid, or of quicke 
silver in nitrous acid, or the scalding mixture, 
which, if neatly applied, so as not to injure sound 
parts, is perhaps as effectual as any. 

Two or three daysatter, the dead parts should be 
washed off, and if any more sinuses are discover- 
ed, they should be laid open freely, and the caus- 
tic dressing again applied. When a proper open- 
ing has been made, we can often feel, by intro- 
ducing the finger, the diseased surface of the 
bone; a narrow blunt-pointed knife should then 
be introduced, or any convenient instrument, by 
which the rotten surface of the bone may be 
scraped off, as well as any part of the ligament 
which may be found in the same state. The cure 
will be expedited also by cutting away any cal- 
lous matter that may be found within the iips of 
the external opening. In some instances it has 
taken several months to effect a cure vf poll-evil ; 
and I have found, from much experience, that 
cutting freely and caustic dressings are the most 
effectual and expeditious remedies. When the 
wound has been brought to a healing state, dis- 
charging but little matter, and giving less pain to 
the animal, mild dressings are most proper; such 
as Friar’s balsam, digestive ointment, &c. 


— > 0) 


SEEDS of various sorts are daily ripening; 
care, therefore, must be taken to gather and dry 
them properly, for on good seeds all the excel- 
lence of your future crop depends; and if you 
have more than you want for your own use, the 
seedsmah will either buy them of you, or exchange 
them for others. A good cultivator will very rare- 
ly be under the necessity of laying out money for 
seeds, but will usually have enough to make them 
a source of profit, besides supplying his own wants. 

““As to the method of preserving seeds, (says 

Deane’s New-England Farmer,) the dry kinds 
are kept in their pods or outer coverings; but the 
| seeds of ail soft fruits, as cucumbers, melons, &c. 
jmust be cleansed from the pulp and mucilage 
which surround them ; otherwise the rotting of 
these parts will corrupt the seed. 
“When the seedsare gathered it should always 
jbe done in dry weather ; and they should be hung 
jup in bags in a dry room, so as to preserve them 
from the air.” 

“The selection of seeds (according to the do- 
mestic Encyclopzdia,) depends principally on the 
proper choice of grains and kernels, as well as 
roots, from the most vigorous vegetables, growing 
under our, Own inspection; for though it be con- 
ljectured, that the constant cultivation of a par 
ticular plant from the same seed, and in the same 








svil, will at length cause it to degenerate, yc\ au- 
merous well attested instances have occur in 
which the contrary effects have been evideut— 
The more healthy stalks or stems suould e- 


jiected for bearing seeds; and such as attain va- 


turity at the earhest period in the season, «>. lit 
tobe preterred, especially if they grow at Ie- 
tance from the weakly plants ot the sate wv 
lest fecun lating farina of the latter be bhp wo upon 
the stigmata Of the tormer, and an infernor sind, 


lor succession be produced 
“The proper time for gathering seeds, is the 
period of their perfect maturity ; which may | 
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* Various expedients have- been devised for the| the result of which we will casiona!lly commu 
preservation of seeds ; the most simple consist inj nicate to our readers, in the hope that such com 


excluding them from the light and heat in the 
bowels of the earth; where they will retain thei 
vesetative powers for several years. Thus D: 
Darwin mentions instances of mustard seed pro 
ducing acrop on digging up soil where it bad re 
mained in a state of rest for many years, and *‘ as 
was believed even for ages.’ In the same manner 
the best cucumbers and melons are raised from 
seeds which are at least three or four years old; 
though some gardeners do not employ them till 
they have been kept ten or twelve years. 

“It appears to be an opinion, settled among the 


best practical and scientific cultivators, that very| 


putations will not be uninteresting to those whe 


xercise their reasoning powers upon commercial 
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‘The quantity of cotton converted into lbs. 

| ‘ he 

|; yarn in Great Britain and Ireland, 

| imone year, isabout. . . - 160,000,000 
| fhe loss in spinning may be estimated 

; at11-20z. perib. . ° ° 15,000,000 
;Quantity of yarn produced . . 145,000,000 
| Amount supposed 18d. to be the aver- 

| age price perlb. . ° ° £10,875,000 
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Little teasible as the ex: ition of this project 
iwpears, adds the French writer, “‘we dare say 


' 
capitalists will be found in England venturous 
enough to furnish the funds, and engineers skilful 
enough to overco ine the obstacies which seem AS) 
render it impracticable.” 
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Zhe Toilet of a Roman Lady.—A woman of 
quality, on leaving her bed which she usually did 
about 10 or 11 o’cleck, repaired to her bath. Af 
ter remaining there for some time, where she was 
jcarefully rubbed with a pumice-stone, she came 
| forth to pass into the hands of the cosmetes. These 





little advantage in - pscr  aigall py derived from 4 ccording to Mr Kennedy’s calculation, that eve |Cosmetes were slaves, who possessed many se- 
changing seeds and roots on his own premMscs.——| py person employed in spinning produces 900 Ibs.|crets for preserving the skin and complexion, and 
This is the least troublesome, least expensive,| ner annum, the number of persons employed is| who derived this name from the Greek word Xos- 


most independent, and most profitable mode ol 
management, as regards that very important 
branch of rural economy. 
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(161,111. ‘The number of spindles employed, 
supposing each to produce 15lb. weight per an- 
‘num, is 9,666,666. The capital invested in 
Quildings and machinery cannot be less than 


10,000,000. We calculate that the rental of 


; 708, Which signifies beauty. 
The moment she left the bath, a sort of cata- 
| plasm, invented by the Empress Poppeéa, was ap- 
,plied to her face, which she took off only when 
she went abroad, or on the arrival of a stranger ; 


RAIL ROADS & LOCO-MOTIVE ENGIN ES.! Manchester, including Salford, Chorlton-row &c. so that the poor husband could never see his wife 

Hitherto, rail-reads have been used for very li-}which form part of the same town, will be in-| without her features being covered with this 
mited purposes, and whenever they are spoken jcreased at least 15,000 this year by new build | mask, which she oftea replaced in the evening to 
of it is in connexion with coal-pits and store;ings. The increase is principally in cottage pro-| preserve her tace throughout the night from the 


quarries, but they are now about to be applied 


tor the purpose of conveying merchandise overjage rent, notwithstanding the very large factories, 


jperty, under 12/. a year rent ; so that the aver- 


contact of the air. 
As soon as she began her toilette, a slave re- 


cia’ m@hdéntaaal them 4 —- © eel ones . are t » 2. § _ ~avePrace . . : m . 
very extended lines of country ; and thus they|which are include, is not higher than the average) moved it, and bathed her face witha spung steep- 


are becoming x oo oe of obey rom inte ess hn of houses im Edinburgh where there are NO} ed in asses’ milk, whilst another endeavoured to 
Rail-roads, as hitherto worked by horses, possess! factories, nor warehouses unconnected with dwel-) .j\¢ to the skin all possible freshness by rubbing 


very little, if any advantage over canals; but 


ling houses, to swell. the average, This fact 


VY 
it, according to Pliny, with the ashes of snails, or 


j 


emailer : , ke » *()- ive team-ene!& cS . ; ‘ ity »¢€ ‘ acre Scel ite: 4 . . . . 
rail-roads, worked by the loco-motive steam-en-|shows that in that city the annual accession to Its) of jarge ants, burnt and bruised in salt, with Loney 


gine, have so decided a superiority, both as re 
gards time and expense, that there can be no 
question Lut they will be generally adopted when- 


ever anew line of conveyance bas become neces-| 
sary, either from increasing trade, or trom the) 


exorbitant demands of canal proprietors. 
By the loco-motive engine fifty tons.of goods 


may be conveyed by a ten horse power engiie, | 


on a level road, at the rate of six miles an hour, ! 
and lighter weights at a proportioned increase 9! 
speed. Carriages for the conveyance of passen | 
gers, at the rate of twelve or fourteen miles per! 
hour. For canals it is necessary to have a dead 
level, but not so for rail-roads; an engine will 
work goods over au elevation of one-eighth of an 
inch to the yard. —Where the ascent or descent 
is rapid, and cannot be counteracted by cuttings o1 
embankments, recourse must be had to perma- 
nent engines and inclined planes, just as recourse 
is had to locks for canals; but here again the 


rail-road system has a great advantage; the in-| 


clined plane causes no delay, whiie locking cre- 
ates a great deal. 

Two acts of Pariiament have 
obtained, namely, the Stockton and Darlington 
Act, and the Moreton Act. On these lines, 
which exceed thirty miles each, it is intended to 
adopt the loco-motive engine, and they will both 
be very soon ready for conveyance of goods. 


already been 


projected. 
‘he discovery of the loco-motive engine it is, 


commerce of this country, as the discovery o! 
the steam engine itself.—Albdion. 


———ee (2) 6 


POWER LOOMS. ! 
Qur computation of the number of power looms 
ii the manufacturing district which surrounds 





J i 


There are also three or four other rail-roads|!ine is about 
171,500,000 dollars. 


ig’. ta a > ‘ 4 ‘ 1 
said will be almost as important to the trade and |Gpstte coal is a little more than 2,000,000 chaic 


{population is of persons able to pay a much high- 
er rent than can be afforded by those who are an- 
inually added to the population of this town, 

| Manchester Gazette. 


| 
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FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER, 





STEAM CARRIAGES. 


iin which the bees had been smothered, with the 
\fat of a pullet mixed with onions, and lastly, with 
ithe fat of a swan, to which they attributed the pro- 
/perty of removing wrinkles. Mer next care was 
to elface any red spots with a piece of woolen 
‘cloth, steeped in oil of roses, and to remore frec- 
‘kles with a scraping of sheep-skin, mixed with 
lithe honey of Corsica, to which was sometimey 
ladded the powder of frankincense. 

This operation finished, a third slave approa@- 


It is proposed in England to substitute iron rail-| ed, provided witha pair of pincers, with whch 
wavs tor roads, and employ steam engines instead! she mercilessly plucked even the minutest brs 
of the great number of teams of horses and oxen,/ fyom the face of her mistress. 


pow used to transport travellers and merchandise. 
i The distance from London to the principal cities 
of England will be reduced one-quarter or even 


14 md ad ents . 4 
will be avoided. ‘The post from London, by this 


gement will reach Manchester, Liver- 
|pool and Leedsin twelve hours, and only twenty- 
four hours will be required to arrive in Glasgow 
fand Edinburgh. 


new arran 


| It will cost about 20,000 dollars per mile to con- 
struct a double rail way proper for carriages both 
ito go and return. The expense of a rail-way oi 
‘four rows, is estimated at 58,000 dollars. The dis- 
ltance between London and New-Castle in a right 
200 miles. The establishment of 
ithis kind of communication will cost therefore 
The consumption of New- 


rons a year, which, if the freight is a dollar each 
will yield the proprietors of the rail-way an an 

nual revenue of 2,000,000 dollars, and will re-im 

burse their capital in less than six years. But the 
profits of the establishment from other articles 
of transportation will be immense. To appreciate 
the amount, it is only necessary to remark that 


This duty of toilette over, that of the<eeth 
commenced. When fresh water was foung!)sut- 
ficient to cleanse them, they were rubbd with 


lone-third Dy the construction of rail ways, in aj grated pumicc- stone, or marble dust, eMethod 
iright line and the numerous windings in the roads} sti]} employed. 


The use of tooth-bry2es was 
known at that period; and the coque®s of the 
time, like those of the present day, m!aced the 
teeth they lost with false ones, whi¢ Were fas- 
tened with gold. To heal or pret chaps in 
the lips, they rubbed them with t© ' ide of a 
sheep skin, covered with a gall-ny?!4tment—or, 
what was better still, with the ¢!¢3 Of a burnt 
mouse, mixed with fennel root. 

The teeth being cleaned, a td class of slaves 
appeared to colour the eye-*2es, eye-brows, 
and hair, according to the8© OF taste of the 
lady. . 

Phis last part of the ope*!os of the toilette 
ended, a slave spread a rgP?'™4de on the lips 
of her mistress to heigf” their freshness and 
bloom, whilst another p>©2t@d a round mirror, 
ornamented with precy? Senes, and held by a 
handle of mother of yw ? which mirror, trom 
the want of glass, w formed of a composition 
of several metals, yfbich was given an exqui- 
site polish. They pe so large as te 
reflect the person {™ %#2¢ to foot, 








one steam engine will be ableto propel along the 
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Edit ial © orrespondence. 
Eviract of « letter dated Nelson County, Va 

; Sept. 24th, 1824. 


“The long continved rains have done much in- 
jury to our tobacco crops in this part of the coun 
try, by causing the plant to suffer what planters 
rerm fring. The richest lands have suffered 
most, particularly where they are strong. It 
seems to be a disease arising from an excessive 
quantity of circulating fluid in the plant, as alter 
much rain, or a sudden check given to the circu- 
lation, Causing a rupture of the vessels, as when 
the weather turns suddenly cool, Our corn crop 
will be sufficiently abundant. The wheat has 
yielded badly in proportion to the straw, but is of 
good quality.” 


<a 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli 
vered trom Nottingham Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the 6th day of 


July, 1824, and ending on the 4th day of Octo-| 


ber, 1824. 





























Domestic ~~ net Rein Total 
growth. pean spected, ai 
Number in- " ' 
504 304 
spected. , 
Number de- a i 
3 241 241 
livered. 
THOMAS BADEN Inspector. 


Trasury OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 5th, 1824. 
True Copy, from the original refiort on file 
in th’s office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OcToOBER 15, 1824, 





THE NATION’s GUEST. 


We are sure it is not expected of us to vive the 


details of General La FayvrErtE’s movements in’ but the knife orthe palate could detect the delu-| 


his progress to the great meeting at York, in Vir- 
ia. These movements have been minutely, 


gil: 


——  __-_» —_ — 
100,000 citizens, to the Exchange, where he was 
received by the city authorities, and in thei 
name welcomed by Mr. Jounson, the Mayor, with 
a sensibility honourable to his heart, and with sen- 
timents worthy of those for whom he acted. 

On that dav he dined at the elegant apartments 
prepared for him at Mr. Barney’s Inn, in company 
with his old revolutionary compatriots and a good- 
ly number of the corporation. On the next day 
he was feasted by the Mayor and Aldermen, old 
aud new, ata more full and regular “* corporation 
dinner ;”’ and on Saturday he partook of an cle 
igant dinner given by the Cincinnati Society. It 
| was designed to make this the most splendid and 
}tasty repast ever served up inthis city, and that 
|was soon found to be impossible without the as- 
‘sistance and direction of the Ladies. And for 
| w hat enjoyments, worthy of being esteemed such, 
are we not defiendent on them? Did not Jatiie 
but express the common feeling of all refined hearts 
when he exclaimed— 











Ob woman! lovely woman! nature made thee 
Totemper man. We had been bru es without s 
Angels are painted fair, to look tike vou ; 

Pheee 7s inyou all that we believe of heaven; 
Amaziny bri, htness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy, aud everlesting love. 


on 





| 


} 
\ 
} 


! 
A committee of ladies of the very highest res- 


;pectability was appointed to superintend the pre-, 


‘paration and display of this sumptuous dinner to 


the Nation’s Guest ; and we understand it to have} 


‘over excelled even the anticipations created by 


itheir acknowledged taste. The preparation of 


| blancmange wasby common consent, specially con 
|ficed to the superintendance of the Misses S. and 
|. Merryman, whose superior taste gave promise 
jof all that artcould do; and having solicited an 0) - 
| portunity of seeing this particular portion of the re- 
| past, asan object of curiosity in the highest branch 
\of the culinary art, we can safely assure our fair 
readers, of whom it is our boast to have many, 
ithat we never saw, neither had we conceived any 
thing in this way so exquisitely delicate and beau- 
jtiful. Of this particular article there were four 
jand twenty dishes, one for each state inthe Union, 
| ey resenting to the very life in form, size, and 
;colour, oranges, pears, bunches of grapes, pea- 
| ches, asparagus, indian corn, anda varicty of other 
|fruits and vegetables; besides fishes of gold and 
‘silver hue, so perfectly represented, that nothing 





‘sion; altogether it was really the most. delicate 
jand beautiful exhibition of this elegant art that 


— ee ~ 
sweet offering prepare! an dey the 
hands of female patriotism on the shtine of pratic 
tude. 

In regard to this festival on which so ma \s 
sociations conferred peculiar interest, We a ad 
to see, Inthe newspaper account of it, that at least 


Acre, ina volunteer, if not ina regular toast, the 
immortal Franklin, amongst the cardies/ and fastest 
and best friends of La Fuyeiéc, was not forgotten, 
The venerable W. PatTrekson, in beart an Amer- 
ican, In services a revolutionary soldier, by birth 
an Irishman, offered to the company, “ Benja- 
MIN FRANKLIN, greater than Solomon, since he 
possessed all his knowledge, without his taults.”’ 
And since Gen. La Fayetie is gone and this is the 
only recall we have seen of the memory of that 
Conon who glorified his country, we claim the 
| privilege of recording, that on the preceding even- 
jing at the ball supper, he was presented tothe pas 
itriotic recollections of the company by one .dmer- 
lican citizen, in a volunteer to the memory of 
|** Benj awin FRANKLIN, by trade a printer, by 
jself inst ruction a philosopher, statesman, aud mo- 
ralist.”?’ On all patriotic occasions his name should 
be on our lips, for be it remembered, that “in 
the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

. The Ball given on Friday night transcended the 
anticipations of all, as it does all power of de- 
scription. It was for the active managers, a re- 
;sponsible and most critical undertaking ; one which: 
might even by trifling omissions have caused 
ivreat Cissatistaction. It was executed throughout 
in a manner to give universal pleasure and astone 
lishment full of delight at the splendour of the 
‘spectacle, and the regularity with which every 
‘thing was conducted. They reflected credit on 
the city, in the eyes of all who came from abroad; 
jand we do not hesitate, therefore, to say, that 
‘they eminently deserve the thanks of their fet- 
‘low. citizens. 

On Monday the General attended divine ser- 
ivice at the Cathedral, the most splendid house of 
worship in this country. Visited after, at Belvi- 
,dere, the hero of Kutaw and Cowpens, and passed 
{the evening with General SMITH 1p company with 
ja large party composcd of the gencral’s particular 
friends. 

On Monday he, at the instance of Major Gene- 
ral HarvER, reviewed his Division, and departed 
about four, P.M. for Rossburgh, a commodious 
inn, about nine miles this side of Washington. 

During his.stay the General was welcomed by 
a deputation of Members of the Maryland Agri- 








and we may add, faithfully detailed in all the dai/y| has ever been seen in this country—worthy, in a,‘ ultural Socicty, when the’ proceedings occurred 


} } 


journals; still we shall be excused for giving a zen- 
eral outline of his reception within our own State, 


He arrived on Thursday agreeably to appoit-| seems to possess, might have felt flattered at this! Proceedings 5 


iment, and was presented at Fort McHenry to Go. 
vernor STEVENS, who, in behalf of the people of 
Maryland, welcomed him in very feeling and ap- 
propriate terms—whereupon he was introduced to 
the Society of Cincinnati, assembled within the 
Fort under that identical tent in which he had 
so often shared the frugal mea! and aided the coun- 
sels of WASHINGTON. The“ TENT SCENE” was 
impressive beyond description, This meeting of 
this venerable remnant of patriot warriors, under 
such associations was perhaps the finest moral 
spectacle that ever was witnessed. What was 
the conseguence of the measures resolved upon in 
the councils held under that sacred canopy? Noth- 
ing less than the freccom and happine 5 of millions 
upon millions for ages and ages to come! But we 
Must at once check the feeiings that would natu 

rally spring from the contemplation of this distin- 
guishing feature in the ¢ous ensemble of his recep- 
tion in Baltimore, and go on, as briefly as possi 

ble, to state, that after taking some retreshment 
atthe Fort, he was conducted by military escort 
tinder triumphal arches and the cheerings oi 





A soldier 
of less gallantry than Gen. La Fayeite 


| word and in its way, of the occasion * 
| . ? 
jand patrict 


u L 








get, the Recipe by which this blancmange was 
made ; in the mean lime we give one from another 
source, probably not so good. 

BLANCMANGE —Boil a few minutes a print and 
a half of new milk, with an ounce of picked isin- 
glass (if in summer one ounce and a quarter, ) 
the rind of hulf a lemon pficeled very thin, a little 
cinnamon, and a blade of mace, and two and ahailf 
ounces of dump sugar; blanch and fround eight 
or fen bitter, and half an ounce of sweet almonds 
very fine, with a spoonful of rose water, and mix 
them with the mils, strain it through a lawn sieve 
or nafixin into a basin, with half a pint of good 
cream, lecitstand hulfan hour, four it into another 
dasin, leaving the sediment at the bottom, and when 
nearly cold fill it into moulds: when wanted frut 
your finger round the mould, frull out the blanc 
munge, set it in the centre of a dish, and garnish 
with sices of orange. 

V B. About half « gilt of Noyeau may be sud- 
\sticused for the Almonds. 





* Ve should be glad to have, and may hereafter | 


which appear in this number of our journal. 


} ——- 
| 


. . r * ; 
gs of a Special Meeting of Members J 
| the Maryland Agricultural Society. 


At a special meeting of members of the Mary- 
land Agricultural. Society, on the 7th inst, it wags 
| Resolved, That R. Smith, Esq. President of the 
Society, C, Ridgely, of Hampton, Samuel Owings, 
\Nichclas Bosley, David Williamson, jr., James 
|Gittings, Jacob Hollingsworth, B. W. Hall, James 
Carroll, jr., Christopher Carnan, James Cox, Jas, 
‘Howard, and J.S Skinner, be acommittce to pre- 
sent to Gen. La Fayrtre an expression of the af* 
fectionate regards of the Society, ‘The next morn. 
ing at 11 o’clock, Mr. R. Smiru, as Chairman of 
the committee, addressed the General as folx 
lows :— 


We are, General, adeputation from the landed 
interest of the State. “The Maryland Agricultu- 


i 
| 


ral Society have appointed us to express to you 
their high sense of the pleasure you have afford- 
ed them by your present visit to the U. States, 
and, at the same time, their warm acknowledg- 
ments for the essential services you have rendet- 
ed the American people intheir mighty strugghe 
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for independence. The whole course of your il- 
lustrious career, civil and military, has furnished 
abundant proofs, that your sole object, in thus aid- 
ing us, was the advancement of the legitimate 
rights of man, and that, at the time, you contem- 
plated no applause but that which is bestowed by 
after ages on useful and virtuous actions, 

It is a source of no small gratification to our So- 
ciety to learn, that you have yourseif become a 
practical agriculturist, and that you are devoting | 
to the cultivation of the soil as much of your time, 
and attention, as your multifarious avocations will 
permit. Be this, however, as it may, it would af- 
ford us great pleasure, could you, consistently 
with existing engagements, favour us with your 
company at the next pudlick exhibition of our So- 
ciety which is to take place in the course of next 
month. You would thus be enabled to form an 
estimate of the accelerated march of our agri- 
cultural improvements under the auspices of po- 
titical institutions which you have so much con- 
tributed to establish. But, General, whether we 
can or cannot have the honour of your company, 
we entreat you to accept our cordial thanks tor 
past services and our best wishes for the preser- 
vation of your exemplary life in health and in 
happiness. 





The reply of the General, from the sensibility 
evinced was truly impressive 
assured the committee that he was under inex- 
pressible obligations for this demonstration of 


kindness from the cultivators of the soil, and that} 


he had, on this occasion, the more pleasure, as he 
had the honor of being himself a practical agri- 
culturist—an honor of which he was particularly 


proud. Feeling,as he did,a deep interest in what-| 


ever may contribute to improvements in agricul- 
ture, he will have great satisfaction in attending 
the next meeting of the Society. And of this 


pleasure nothing shall deprive him but the occurs {key, 28 cents—Apple Brandy, 25—Clover Sced,| 


rence of circumstances not within his control. 


General La FayrETTE, hisson GEORGE WASH- 
inGTON La FayvetTre, and his Secretary AUGUSTE 
Le VASsEUR, were unanimously elected Honora- 
ry Members of the Maryland Agricultural Socie- 
ty, and their Diplomas were delivered tothem by 
the President ; on the acceptance of which they 
expressed particular satisfaction. 
a> PostTPponEMeENT OF THE M4RYLAND CATTLE 

Suoy—/or the Mesiern Shore. 


This great annual festival of our farmers has 


been postponed tothe 23d, 24th and 25th of Nov. | 


Various considerations led to the adoption of 
this measure—first, the days previously fixed 
upon, lappened to be on the days of the yearly 
meeting of Friends in this city—and it has always 
been a matter of particular pleasure to the mem- 
bers of the Society, as well as an eminent acdvan- 
tage to the Institution, that its objects have been 
approved and patronized by that industrious and 
most exemplary class of our citizens. 

It was thought, too, that the number of recent 
occasions for bringing the people from their homes, 
and especially the ail-absorbing curiosity to see, 
and desire to pay respect tothe * Vution’s Guest,” 
would prevent many from/so soon leaving their 
homes again, and finally, when Gen. J,a Fayette ac- 
cepted the Diploma of Membership of our So- 
ciety, he claimed for himself “‘ the honour of be- 
ing a practical agriculturist,” declared his par- 
tiality for its pursuits and expressed a strong de- 
sire to be present at our next exhibition ; when if 
he can attend, as it is hoped and expected he may, 
the premiums will be delivered by Ais Aand, to 
the fortunate competitors, with an inscription to 
that effect.—Under all these circumstances it has 
been judged, by the Trustees, expedient to post 
pone thenext Agricultural Fair and Exhibition to 


He most feelingly | 


the days above mentioned, one week after the| 
Cattle Show at Easton, in Talbot County, which 
takes place on the 19th and 20th of November. 
It is most earnestly requested of the several Edi- 
tors of papers in Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, all of whom are, from their politeness 
in forwarding the views of the Institution, con- 
sidered members thereof, that they will insert 
the above in their respective journals, and allow 
it to stand in a conspicuous place until after the 
Show. 

J Virginians guard your pockets.—This ad- 
monition would never be out of place to our friends 
in Virginia, and South thereot, for their pockets 
like their hearts are always open. But as none 
should get admittance into either without the con- 
seat of their owner, we now warn those who 
are about to repair to the festival at York, that a 
igang of pickpockets is following the Nation’s 
Guest, in his whole progress. A number of gen- 
tlemen had their pockets picked here, and it is 
known that a gang of these light-fingered gentry 
\have gone South. No man should take with him 
lany valuable papers, nor more money than is in- 
dispensable, and that should be well secured.— 
Gentlemen here have had their breeches pocket 
funbuttoned, robbed, and have been afterwards 
laughted at. We say, therefore, Virginians guard 
your pockets!!! 


<< () a 





The Committee on Premiums and Exhibitions 
have appointed the following Committees to as- 
sist them on this interesting occasion : 

1, A Committee of Arrangement. 

2. On all manufactures of Iron and Steel. 

3. On all articles of Copper, Brass, and on 
Brass Founders’ Crucibles. 

4. On Chemicals, including Acids, Salts, Co- 
lors, &c. 

5. On Glassware. 

6. On Harthenware, Porcelains, &c. 

7. On all Cotton Goods. 

8. On Woollen Goods of every description. 

9. On articles made of Leather. 

10, On All objects appertaining to Mechanics. 

11. On Cabinet Ware. 

12. On Straw Bonnets. 

A list of the Members composing these Com- 
mittees, will be published on or before the 15th 
inst. 

Additional Committees will be appointed to de- 
cide upon articles not enumerated in the above 
list should any such be presented. 

These Committees shall examine the articles 
referred to them, and report upon their merits, 
stating which are in their opinion entitled to Pre- 
miums. 

The Committee on Premiums and Exhibitions 
shall decide upon the Premiums, on Monday, the 
18th, and the Public award of them shail be 
made in the Exhibition Room, on Tuesday, the 
19th, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—careful- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the American 
Farmer. By Rogers & SrMincron. 
Flour, Howard-St., $5 374 a $5 50—do wharf, 

S5—W heat, red, 95 a$1—Lawler, do $lal 05— 

‘best white, $1 10—Corn, white, 36 cts.—Yellow, 

‘do 38 cents—Rye, 874 cts—Oats, 20 cts.—Whis- 

white, per lb. 374 cts.—Red, do per bushel, $4 75 

|—Saplin, do $5 75—Timothy, 3—Orchard grass, 

32 

|No. 2, $1 75—Hay, per ton, $10—Leather, best 

Sole,24 to 27 cts —Feathers, live, per lb. 32 cts.— 
Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 18 cts. —Georgia, Upland, 

115 to 17 cts.—Alabama, 13 to 15—New Wool, 30 

jto 35 cts.—Merino full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—} do 

130 to 35 cts.—4 do 25 to 28 cts.—Common, 20 to 

25 cts.—25 per cent. more when well washed on 


ithe sheep and free from tags—Coal, pit, foreign, | _ 


140 cts.—Virginia, do, 20 to 25—Susquehannah, do 
'6 50 to $7—Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cents, 

' Tospacco—No alteration since our last quota- 
| tions. 








Franklin institute. 
| The Managers of the Franklin institute hereby 
'rive notice, that their first Annual Exhibition of 
ithe products of American Industry, will be held 
jon Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the 18th, 
119th and 20th, of Octoberinstant. To which all 
| Manufacturers, Mechanics, Artists, &c. are invie 
\ted to send the products of their manutacture. 

The exhibition will be held at the Carpenters’ 
Hall, back of the post office. 

In order that every article may be disposed of 
in a suitable manner, the Contributors to the exhi- 
bition, are requested to lose no time in sending the 
objects intended for it—especially such as are of 
fered for competition for the premiums proposed 
by the Institute. 

The rooms will be opened on the days of Ex- 
hibition, from 9 A. M. to 2 P.M.; and from 3 to 
5 o’clock, P. M. for the admission of all persons. 
—Proper officers shall be there to preserve order, 
and prevent the injury of the articles. 

One of the Managers shall be in the rooms at 
all times. 





.jafter the close of the exhibition. 


50—Herds grass, §$2—Herrings, No. 1, $2—} 


All articles intended for Exhibition, shall be 
sent at latest onthe lsthof October. They shai! 
all be returned to their owners within three days 
No persons 
shall be at liberty to withdraw an article after it 
shall have been delivered, unless with the appro- 
‘bation of the Committee. 
|} All objects received, shall be registered ina 


jbook, and all persons offering themselves as com- 
|petitors for Premiums shall notify the same to 
‘one of the undersigned. 
All articles may be sent to Mr. Conrad Bart- 
fling, No. 2 Carpenters’ Court. 
On behalf of the Institute. 

JAMES RONALDSON, >} Committe: 


THOMAS FLETCHER, on 
ADAM RAMAGE, Premiums 
WM. H. KEATINGE, and 


SAMUEL V. MERRICK, ) £-rhibitions. 





el Gardner, 

That can come well recommended, will find 
employment on application to 

JOHN H. DE BUTTS, 
Alexandria, D.C. 

Employment will also be given to a single man 
capable of teaching the English language, mathe- 
matics, geography, and the use of the globes,— 
Reference as above. 
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CUNTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

On yarious breeds of Sheep: their origin, peculiaritie:, 
and properties: by Jolin Hare Powel, Esq.— Treatise ou 
Soils and Manures by a practical Agriculturist, continued from 
our last—History of the White Flint Wheat—Diseases of 
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AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE 
MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Passed December Session, 1822. 

WHEREAS, Sundry persons, citizens of the state 
of Maryland, have formed themselves into a so- 
ciety forthe promotion of Agriculture and of fa- 
mily domestic manufactures, upon the terms and 
conditions and under the regulations and provi- 
sions set forth in the following articles of associa- 
tion, viz: 

We, the subscribers, do hereby agree to asso- 
ciate ourselves under the style and title of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society. 

ARTICLE 1. The object of this association is 
the promotion of Agricultural and of family do- 
mestic manufactures. 

Art. 2. The officers of this society shall bea 
president, a vice-president, a recording secretary, 
a corresponding secretary, an assistant recording 
secretary, a professor of agricultural chemistry, a 
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professor of botany, a treasurer, an assistant trea-| 


surer, and two collectors, one for each shore, 
twenty-four trustees, and such other officers as 
the by-laws of the society shall from time to time 


—————S——_— —— — 


Art. 6. The assistant secretary, the assistant 
treasurer, andthe twelve trustees forthe Eastern 
shore of Maryland, shall be chosen at a meeting 
to be called on that shore, by the vice-president ; 
and when so chosen, shall serve until the close ot 
the next exhibition on the Eastern shore ; and the 
trustees for said shore shall then and thereatter, 
ibe chosen annually. 

Art. 7. The society shall have power to make 
such by-laws and regulations, as they shall from 
time to time deem necessary for carrying into ef- 
fect the objects of the institution. 

Art. 8. Every member on joining this associa- 
tion, shall pay to the treasurer, or to the assistant 
treasurer, a sum not iess than two dollars; and 
shall annually thereatter at the time of the annual 
meeting of the society, pay a sum not less than 
two dollars, so long as he may continue to be a 
member of said society. 

Art. 9. All expenses incurred in the procuring 
of premiums to be distributed by the society at 
itheir meeting on the Western shore, and all ex- 





.penses incurred by the trustees in the preparatory 
larrangements for such meeting, or otherwise, 
shall be paid by the treasurer, under an order 


of working oxen; within which bounds and limits, 
no persq@ or persons shall be permitted to enter 
or pass unlessin conformity with the rules and re- 
zulations of the trustees or other officers of said 
society ; and if any person shall enter or pass 
within the bounds and limits thus fixed and defin- 
ed as aforesaid, contrary to the rules and regula 
tions of the trustees, or other officers as aforesaic, 
after he shall be notified thereof, he shall forfeit 
and pay a sum not less than one dollar, nor more 
than five dollars, to be recovered before any jus- 
tice of the peace of the county, in an action on 
the case at the sait of the treasurer of said socie- 
ty, tothe use of the society aforethid : Provided, 
however, That nothing herein contained shall 5e 
construed to authorize such socicty to occupy, or 
include within their limits as aforesaid, the estate 
of any person or persons without the consent of the 
owners thereof, or to occupy any public highway 
in such manner as to obstruct the public travel 
therein. 

4. And be it enacted, That for the purpose of 
enabling the society as aforesaid, to give greater 
efficiency to the rules and regulations of their re- 





spective officers, for the preservation of good or- 


direct ; all officers, where not otherwise directed, |Signed by the president, and countersigned by the/der on the particular occasions of its public cattle 
shall be chosen by baliot, to serve until the close ‘corresponding secretary ; and all expenses in-! shows and exhibitions, the trustees of the said so- 
of the next exhibition, and then and thereafter curred on the Eastern shore for premiums, or ciety shall be, and are hereby authorized to no- 
be annually elected at the meeting held on the Otherwise, as aforesaid, shall be paid by the as-|minate and appoint a sufficient number of suitable 
Western Shore, in the month of November, or)Sistant treasurer, under an order signed by the! persons, who shall be inhabitants of the county, 
such other month as may be found tobe convenient. | vice-president, and countersigred by the assistant;to act as marshals, who shall be sworn to the 


Art. 3. The duty of the pre» dent shail be to 
preside at all meetings, to direct such correspon 
dence as may be necessary, to superintend the af- 
fairs of the society, and to make such communi- 
cations as from time to time may be deemed useful. 

Art. 4. The vice president in case of the ab- 
sence of the president, shall tulfil his duties; anc 
in case of the absence, death, or resignation of 
any officer, the society shall have power to ap- 
point in his place a member to act until the ap- 
pearance of such absent officer, or in case of 
death, or resignation, until another officer shall 
be duly elected. 

Art. 5.. Twenty four trustees shall be elected, 
of whom twelve shall be from the Western shore, 
and twelve shall be from the Eastern shore, to be 
elected by the membersot each shore respective- 
ly; they shall meet as often as their respective 
chairman, or any two members may deem it ne- 
cessary, and any three members shall constitute a 
quorum ; the trustees shall from time to time ex 
amine in person the management and condition of 


such farms as they may cc nsider objects worthy, 
of their attention, and they shall make report to! 


the society of such as may merit their approba-, 
tion; they shall severally take charge of all the’! 
property and articles of the society, on their res- 
pective shores, the books and papers of the other 
departments excepted; it shall be their duty to 
take the most efficient measures for collecting anc 
distributing the best samples of all the useful 
grains, roots and seeds; for collecting all fossils, 
marls, earth, or substances, proper for manure 3 | 
for causing the same to be analyzed, and report 
the result to the society; for procuring experi- 
ments, to be made by careful agriculturists, of all 
such fossils, marls, earth, or substances; for col- 
licting models of the best agricultural imple- 
ments, and to report their properties and useful- 
ness; to designate trom time to time all subjects 
and objects for which premium. for the same ; 
to appoint committees to examine into the merits 
of, and report on all claims for premiums ; to 
designate the time and make the requisite prepa- 
ratory arrangements every year for the meeting 


recording secretary. 

Art. 10. At every meeting of the society, the 
president or the vice president attending, shall 
with the members present, form a quorum. 

Art. 11. The society shall consist of inhabi- 
tants of the State of Maryland and of the District 
of Columbia, friendly to agriculture ; and provi 
sion shall be made for the election and admission 
of honorary members: dnd whereas, sundry mem- 
bers of the said association have prayed to be in- 
corporated by law—Theretore, 

Src. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Maryland, That all and every person or per 
sons who at the time of the passage of this act, 
may be, or shall hereafter become members of said | 
society, be, and are hereby created a body politic, 
jand corporate by the name, style, and title of the 
‘Maryland Agricultural Society, and by the same 
name shall be able to sue, and be sued in all courts 
ot law or equity; and to make and have a com 
mon seal; and also to ordain and establish such 
by laws and regulations, as sha!! appear necessa- 
ry for regulating the concerns of the said corpo 
ration ; and may hold property, real, personal, and 
mixed, not being contrary to this act orto the 
constitution of this State: Provided always, that 
the same shall not exceed, exclusive of the sums 
by this act contemplated to raise, the annual sum 
or one thousand dollars. . 








faithful and impartial discharge of their duty, and 
shal! have the same authority in relation to the 
preservation of the public peace, and to the ser- 
vice and execution of criminal process, within the 
limits prescribed for the holding of such shows 
and exhibitions, as constables by law now have; 
and they shall exercise their said office from 
twelve o’clock, at noon, of the day preceding the 
day of the commencement of said shows and ex- 
hibitions, until twelve o’clock, at noon, of the day 
succeeding the termination thereof, and no longer. 

5. And be it further enacted, That whosoever 
from, and after the passage of this act, shallerecta 
booth, or other arrangement for the purpose of 
selling, or shall sell or dispose of any spirituous 
liquor within one mise of the grounds defined and 
fixed for the holding of the annual cattle shows 
and exhibitions, as provided for in this act, with- 
out permission granted in writing, signed by the 
chairman of the board of trustees and counter- 
signed by the corresponding secretary of said so- 
ciety, said person or persons so selling, or dispo- 
sing of spirituous liquors, shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of forty dollars, to be sued for before any jus- 
tice of the peace by the treasurer of said society, 
and paid to him for the benefit of said society : 
Provided, Yhat this act shall not be construed to 
effect any person or persons resident within the 
'said prescribed limits, who may be authorized to 


2. And be it enacted, That the rules and regu-!sell spiritous liquoys, in any other manner than to 


lations set forth in the above recited articles of as- 
sociation shall be, and are hereby declared to be 
a part of this act of incorporation, and shall be 
and remain the rules and regulations of said body 
corporate until it shall be found expedient to 
amend the same: Provided, That the next and 
all subsequent meetings of the society on each 
Shore, shall be on such days and at such places as 
from time to time shall be designated and notified 
by the trustees of such Shore. 

3. And be it enacted, That the Maryland Agri 
cultural Society shall be, and is hereby authorised 
and empowered by its trustees, or other officers 
by them designated for the purpose, to define and 
fix bounds and limits of sufficient extent for the 





of the society, and to keep regular minutes of all 
their proceedings; the trustees of each Shore 
shall have power to fillup from time to time such | 
vacancies as may occur in the respective boards. | 
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erection of its cattle pens and yards and for con- 
venient passage ways to and about the same, on 
the days of its annual cattle shows and exhibi 
tions, and also for its ploughing matches and trials 


|prevent them from erecting a booth or booths, or 

other arrangement for the purpose of selling said 

liquors. 
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AGRICULTURE, 

“ TREATISE ON SOILS AND MANURES 
BY A PRACTICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 
(Continued from our last.) 

ROTATION WITHOUT A SUMMER FALLOW. 

“The most common rotation on the best dry 
soils is one of four years, 1. Wheat or oats (as- 
suming the previous crop tohave been an artificial 
srass.)—2. Turnips.—3. Wheat, barley, or oats. 
4. Clover and rye-grass ; one moicty of the farm 
veing under green crops, and the other under 
white crops. But on siliceous sandy soils (flinty 











sand heing the abounding ingredient) it is neces- 
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sary to retain the clover and rye-grass division 
for some years in pasture, unless more manure is 
afifilied to such land than can be returned from its 
own produce.” 
ROTATIONS 





wish that Mr. Ducket, the able cultivator, of Pe- 
tersham in Surrey, would have communicated his 
thoughts not only on that subject, but would have 
benefitted the public by a full explanation of that 
course of husbandry which has rendered his farm 
. lat Petersh: hie ae hee abov snes 
: re s NV > as eT Ow ON nine 
**On clayey loams the rotations are more vari-|*~ I etersham, v hich has be k-th ° : 
gs Spe ot tigre . : sieving |e" years in his hands so flourishing, though his 
cG. Un strong clays, beansis the best relieving sees auetieacesecs tak Gled na.” 
succession crop; and although it cannot be pro-|  ., His cour e of husbandry eems to be the em 
‘ ory : Ss sbi "vy seems >m- 
osed as a perpetual subs » fora s r fal-} ; \ 
posed as a perpetual substitute for a summer fal ‘ploying clover, turnips, and rye, as fallow crops, 
low, in alteration with wheat or any other exhaust-)! cal act tehenmadiite Gmak thsenmeeditionh: taiie 
ing culmiferous crop,—yet when drilled, and hand |* : i i inher ot ” cr td . og ae ion nb 
. . é c rye. ¢ Y > ¢ P . . 
and horse-hoed, beans supersede the necessity of} wad -— oe sie — , me x ae E ted Ist 
taillowing eltener than once in a rotation of six or! oar Gay Ses a a See 
: } y i . , . 
eight years. Wheat and beans have been taken)” "(, H co ye te elias £ 
alternately for a series of years, even as many as} , 7, = ae ‘leh A aero vice negpe opiene ; 
) Man) arene rape 4 - ae feeding -crone are bet- 
eight, on the best soils; but the most frequent |/@! swing on light soils ; as feeding -crops are be 
ait ote of four oh dhe anne, | ten four |te"»—from the cattle, while consuming the crop, 
years’ course is renewed in thisorder: 1. Fallow; —s = = = reser pe wang: ar 
2. Wheat; 3, Clover; 4. Oats. ‘The six years’ thi : : bl sth ft a : a k larger stocks ot 
course revolves, with nice adaption to every crop, ees ents ee eer eee ae eter ee 
thus: 1. Fallow; 2. Wheat: 3. Cloverand Rye cattle, which increases his quantity of manure. 
Cus. . i “a. < 0 « - — ° ° . 
erases: 4, Oats: "5 Beane: é Wheat. Or the six ‘*Thus his land, although never dormant, 1s 
bi Gers , als . . ° al. Si? . e . ¢ ° 
years’ rotation is sometimes varied thus: 1 Fal-jContinually replenished with a variety of manures, 
low: 2. Wheat: 3 * Rastae or .jand thus unites the system of continued pasture 
OW; 4. heat; 3. Beans; 4. Barley or Oats;!*- ‘ne venti ‘teen Gated Si Adavch. 1780 
5. Clover and Rye-grass; 6. Oats: but by this ar.) With cultivation.”—Letier dated 5th March, 1787. 
rangement the laud is neither so clean, nor so well! 
pulverized, as it should be in preparation for clo-| 
vers. On clayey soils a complete fullow is con-} 
* — ne act ¢ smew aati } ntoat? “ : 
sidered as the basis of every profitable rotation |. .¢ heavy ; or else from local causes there is no 
crop by the most judicious farmers of Scotland 3] dependence that they can be kept sufficiently dry 
and according to their concurring experience, On j, winter for a feeding-crop. ** Many soils may 
wet cohesive soils, however good the course Of 6 improved by winter fallows. ‘This may be 
ill; >} : ‘ > . arve o. . - a : . .° * 
tillage, no trials, made upona large scale, to post | practised by ploughing immediately. after the 
poue a fallow for more than eight years, have Dh rain crop is off ina dry season; and by being 
aye. ‘oo . .e 4 on 8° t > ‘ a" ° ¢, ° : 
— ry og _ in th rs purt of the ae {well water-furrowed during the winter; and by 
re of the Pafers in the above-mentioned). .oner dressings j . ing: Ay ke 
General Report, which record this result Nude | hroPst drewpngy, De ageing : gag te cree 
to tne climate al iar i] nt if 6 sions ; idoes not think this method equal toa feeding-crop 
ae climate as being wet and humid for a grea “lof rye, turnips, or tares.”—Leiter dated 5th of 
er portion of the year than in most parts of Eng- ' March 1787 
- . >< ’ ° 
Jand; and in some degree attribute the grey 
with tnem, of the non -fallowing system to that 
cause. 


WITH A FALLOW, 


Extract relating to WINTER FALLOWS. 


It isto be premised that the texture of some 
lands gives them a middle nature between light 


Extract relating to SUMMER FALLOWS, 


But having no system to manufacture for; The joint effect of this and the preceding pas- 
gard to the quality of the land, or the local re-lof the Annals of Agriculture appended to the 
sources for manure,—comprehensive views, a can-}first Letter the Vote which is exhibited below. 
did independence of theory, and an exact balance}‘The note bespeaks the echo of a preconceived 
of the adventure, and returns under both me- opinion: but his Correspondent had a mind inde- 
thocs, may have a greater share than the climate!pendent of that system which would invert, in- 
in their decision. stead of modifying and augmenting, the ** gather- 

Indeed it would be easy to multiply quotatiens}ed wisdom” of a hundred generations. This re- 
from intelligent writers on this side the Tweed, ply isa pointed correction of the mistake in re- 
the tenor o! whith agrees with the abore, both in}gard to Mr. Ducket. 
the inclination to dispense with fallewing, as far} ‘* He thinks failows necessary for s¢rong soils, 
as it can be done with profit, and in the admission 
that on certain lands a periodical fallow conduces| pieces without being sometime exposed to the 
to eventual gain. lair.”—Letter dated 5th March, 1785. 

Very striking circumstances are connected with | 
the Letters on Agriculture, from which we are| 


above. : |most cases suilicient. 
intelligence of the present day, though writven 


} 


the speculative notions which were then in fa- |to be beneficial under two different Kinds of cir 
shion, the writer took at once the tenable ground 


, , A : ‘ntions: 
to which experimental agriculturists have in gen- | *©Pt0P 


universal and perpetual application, without re-|sage is the more remarkable, because the Editor; 


as the clods of the earth cannot be well broken to 


As in gardens the land can be kept clean by the 





1. ‘To obtain an alluvial deposit left by the wa- 
ter. In winter, on land where no crop or seed is 
lodged, but where annual or other plants are to 
be cultivated in the following season: or in au- 
tumn, whenever the crop is off the ground ; or at 
any time when the soil of a fallow requires to be 
strengthened, this substituted for a more expen- 
sive manure may be applied. Also meadows may 
be floated at the seasons judged proper, according 
so the circumstances of the land, the quality of 
the water, and the constitution of the grass. The 
practice of the Fiorin School (founded by Mr. 
Richardson,) as reported in the Agricultural Ma- 
gazine, N.S. No. 6. is in substance thus: ** Some 
parts of the Fiorin to be irrigated in November: 
others in February: the floating to be continued 
at intervals throughout the summer; the water to 
be one week, or /ess, on the meadow, and two weeks 
off it: but the grass not to be mown till October.” 
‘Lhe result is not stated. In the most favourable 
event, this method could only be proper for grass 
which naturally grows on bogs, and where it 1s in- 
tended to be husbanded as a winter food, 

2. In summer, a light shallow irrigation may be 
directed over land occupied with growing plants, 
where a long continuance of dry weather makes 
it desirable to draw out such a resource. Thisis 
merely watering ; and not irrigating, to obtain an 
aliuvial manure. 

‘Lhe winter irrigation of meadows is, in many 
districts, the effect of a local Hood, which the far- 
mer Cannot prevent nor materially control: but 
lthe temporary mischief is followed with a rich 
icompensation. All plants which are not aquatie, 
lif they are covered over the tops with water, 
|have their growth immediately arrested; and if 
{they thus continue inundated during the wiater 
jmouths, the majority die down to the root, having 
the herb completely dissolved, and even the roots 
of others perish: but the vegetable matter of the 
plants thus decomposed adds to the depth and 
fertility of the soil; and such plants as survive to 
‘shoot again in spring, derive an advantage from 
the decayed substance of the others, as well as 
from the alluvial soil deposited by the water. 





Sir Humphry Davy’s theory on irrrgation part- 
ly corresponds with the above; but one good ef- 
fect which he attributes to the flooding of meadows 
in winter, is quite opposed to the admission of 
jtemporary injury to plantsnot aquatic. His words 
‘are: “In very cold seasons it [the inundation] 
| preserves the roots and leaves of the grass from 

being affected by frost...... Waterisof greater 
\specific gravity at 42° of Fahrenheit than at 52°, 
the freezing point ; and hence in a meadow itri- 
igated in winter, the water immediately in contact 
j with the grass is rarely below 40°, a degree of 
{temperature not at all prejudicial to the living or- 





hoe, and the renovation by manure is more under} r plants » pr ds ‘el; he fole 
: . ' igans of plants. [He proceeds to relate the fo 
going to bofrow almost the counterpart ef the tine power of the cultivator, a winter fallow is inl? ey : . ‘ 

; : ' . speriment. n 1804, in the month of 
First, these Letters are not behind the! ./ ‘ lowing experiment.] I ’ 


March, I examined the temperature of a wa- 


! ] ' ‘ a ae Miiteadil ‘ ¢ # sar vanities ¢ erkshire. b 
five and twenty years ago; for rejecting some of| VI. By Irrigation.—Irvigation is often found iter meadow near Hungerford, in B ire, by 


‘a very delicate thermometer. The temperature 


cumstances; being resorted to with different in-|of the air, at seven inthe morning, was 29°. The 


paaaee was frozen above the grass. ‘The tempeva- 





eral reverted. Secondly, they are attributed to 
the pen of His Majesty George the Third ;—a 
king who, though placed by afflictions beyond the 
reach of flattery, is still praised and revered by 
his people.* 


t “ Lhave at various times, during the last ff. 


/ but did not publish them, as I thought 
Exiracts relating to ROPATIONS WITHOUT FALLOW., 


“the dispute which has lately arisen on the 


brought forward ; and on some frsints, he express 
subject of summer fallows has made me secretly 


ly desired me not. Iam glad to find by this me 





* Mr. Young had the honour of giving them to 
the frublic in his Annals of Agriculture, 7th vol. 
to whom they were sent with all the exterior marks 
ef an ordinary correspendent: they were subscrib- 
ed “ Ratfh Robinson,” and dated from Windsor. 










utter rejection of fallews.” 





-lroots of the grass were fixed,* was 43°. 
been years, viewed with great attention the hus- 
bandry of the very ingenious Mr. Ducket. I took 
notes of what I saw for my private information, 
fierceived 
a disinclination in that gentleman to have them so 


moir ( for which the public is much indebted to the 
author ) thathe has relaxed in this particular. I)\ture. 
wish much that Mr. Robinson, as he has broken 
the ice, would pfiroceed, and in frarticular give his|dows which he can either float, or keep dry, to 
courses of crofis; and explain, in pariicular, his 





ture of the soil below the water, in which the 

3°.” ~=‘This 
insulated observation is certainly not enough to 
support the principle laid down by the Professor, 
As the water is reduced in depth, in the course of 
its subsiding and evaporating, there must happen 
many occasions on which the grass would lie al- 
-|ternately in shallow water, and alternately in thin 
-jice, partly covered and partly exposed, and ready 
to dissolve as soon as any heat acts upon the mois- 


It concerns the practical farmer who has mea- 





* Elemenis of Agricultural Chentistry, fr. 239. 
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decide by close personal examination, in what 
manner grasses not aquatic are affected by lying 
under water during the frosts and 6ther vicissi- 
tudes of winter: of this the state of the grass at 


the subsiding of the water in spring, and the 


weight of the crop, is the proper criterion.{ 

The Professor says in anothc: place: ** When 
land has been covered by water in the winter, o1 
in the beginning of spring, the moisture that has 
penetrated deep into the soil, and even the sub 
soil, becomes a source of nourishment to the roots 
of the plant in summer; and prevents those bad 
effects that often happen to lands in their natura] 
state from a long continuance of dry weather.” 
The alluvial matters which the water may have 
diffused through the veins of the land is undoubt 
edly beneficial: but, were the water which has 
conveyed them to stagnate in the subsoil, it weuld 
be more pernicious to most plants than the 
droughts of summer. 

We now come to some other communications 
by this distinguished Chemist; the substance oi 
which may be given without protest or comment 
as principles consistent with experience—altho’ 
they are placed on an original foundation, which 
enlarges the sphere in which irrigation may be 
safely applied. 

“*When the water used in irrigation has flowed 
over a calcareous bed, it is generally found im 
pregnated with carbonate of lime ; and such wa- 
ter tends, in that respect, to ameliorate a soil in 
proportion as any of the modifications of lime 
and charcoal were deficient: but where these are 
already inexcess, water charged with alimy sedi- 
ment should be withheld; while water impreg- 


iron, would be beneficial. 


icidents from the fly as with us. 
“Common river water generally contains a cer-,in drills—I saw some yesterday with four or five | 
tain portion of the constituents of vegetables andjsinall leaves, he produce of sheep is amazing— | 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


AGRICULTURE OF HOLKHAM. 
txtract of a letter from a gentleman now in Eng- 
land, to his friend in Virginia, dated 

““HOLKHAM, 10th July, 1824. 

As you are a renowned farmer, I thought it 
most Classical to give you a few lines from the ce- 
lebrated domain of Mr. Coke, the great agricul 
turist and opulent commoner, especially as I find 
paper, pen, ink, wax, &c. on the table, to which I 
am shown in my lodging room. Here you have 
every thing at your elbow, and nee’l no further 
waiting on. The house ison a scale of which you 
have no idea: in his manners Mr. C, is quite 
plain; he is very communicative and most pro- 
fusely hospitable. He is a true whig, and has al- 
ways been onthe American side in our controver- 
sies with England, for which we ought to like him. 

I have learned in Norfolk, that our mode of 
trying live hedges has never been fair. They are 
the great ornament of England, and are well 
worth a further experiment ; though I doubt it 
our unlearned pigs would not penetrate them 
even in Norfolk. The thorn should be planted in 
double rows, each plant being about four inches 
from its neighbour, thus, *.*.*.*.'—they should be 
protected when young by some other enclosure— 
should be trimmed every year on the sides, so as 
to make them shoot upwards and to make them 
idcense. Moveover the seeds should be sown ina 
nursery, and the young plants removed when you 
wish them. 





I find the turnips are subject to many ac- 
They put them 


‘The sheep and turnips are the great matter) 
nated with sand, clay, gypsum, or particles ofjhere. 


a —e 
Holkham, a muskmelon, grapes, strawberrics, 
raspberries, and cherries; the grapes fresh from 
the hot-house, beautiful purple ones, but not equal 
in flavour to those we have eaten at Mr. —-——’s. 
The strawberries were enormous, beyond a) 
thing, but not so sweet as ours. 


Mr, Coke is greatly enamoured of his Devan- 
shire cattle. He says the oxen are ‘ar superior—- 
the milk, the butter, the meat, and every thing 
better. They are uniformly of one colour, some- 
what of a redish bay, with long horns; not 
large, but round and well formed, aud ave the 
handsomest cattle I have ever seen. He is for- 
saking his old stock of sheep, which was solid fat. 
He now has, what he calls, the improved Down, 
which he thinks every way superior. But Ih 
iseen no mutton better than our own, certainly 
lnone so goodas the Alleghany. The beef is gen- 
jerally better than ours, and instead of eating it 
ihalf raw as you hear, it is cooked most admirably. 

The climate is cool beyond what I had suppos- 
ed. You see most people travelling in cloaks in 
June and July, and you always find two blankets 
on your bed; one of which, and sometimes the 
other, isnecessary. Yesterday we had afire.—lt 
rains almost every day, generally lizgat showers. 

The wheat and barley of Holkham are through 
out as good as the best I ever saw—butthat is not 
the case elsewhere. The wheat is often very 
foul, sometimes irregularin its growth, but gene- 
rally looks vigorous—it is now in flower, but no 
jidea can be formed of the crop. Mr. C. says, 
ithat itis not so uncertain a crop with him, as it 35 
igenerally represented to be in England. 
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PLANTING TREES. 


animal bodies ; and after rainsthis portion is great-/1 mean the yieldin money. Mr. Coke has lately; S1r,—Contemplating the usefulness of your pa. 
er than at other times: it is hapitually largest}sold sheep, fifteen months old, thus,—fleece, 10s. ;;per, and reflecting that one great object of it is to 
when the source of the stream is in acultivated;meat, in London, 37s8., equal to 1L. 17s. sterling./ dissipate all erroneous theories which may be 


country. 


Mr. Coke’s method of cultivating turnips is worth 


|prevalent among the agricultaral part of the com- 


“In general, those waters which breed the best] one trial. 1 never saw it in Virginia. ‘Uhe ground| munity, I determined to prepare the following re- 
fish are the best fitted for watering meadows; butjis nicely prepared in drills, the seeds are sown marks for consideration. Anticipating the plant- 


most of the benefits of irrigation may be derived 
from any kind of water—provided the soil be not 
already overcharged with the prevailing ingredi- 
ent in the deposit left by the water; and provi- 
ded, on the other hand, that the matter of the 
soil and the matter of the deposit are not pernici- 
ous when combined. These are general princi- 
ples: 1. That waters containing ferruginous im- 
pregnations (particles of iron) tend to fertilize a 
calcareous soil. 2. Ferruginous waters are injuri- 
ous ona soil that does not effervesce with acids, 
which is one of the tests of the presence of lime. 
3. Calcarcous waters, which are known by the 


very thick in drill to allow for the ravages of the 
fly, and still have plants enough. He assures me 


jing of a nursery, it remained to me doubtful which 
,was the most expedient method; for not long 


he has never failed since he adopted this method. ‘since I read in frint, that a nursery should not 
Here wheat, barley, and almost every thing is be planted in good and rich land, because when 
drilled. Labour is too dear with us for that, but |transplanted, the trees should be conveyed to a 


we might drill turnips. He has a curious instru- 
ment tor cultivating the ground about them. 
scoops out the sides and bottom of the furrow 
very neatly, and never touches the top of the ridge 
where the turnips are, It consists of a small plough 
share, thus, 


ii 





earthy deposit they afford when boiled, are of 
most use on siliceous soils, or other soils contain-| 
ing no considerable proportion of carbonate of 
lime. 


and two side blades bent thus, 
side of the share. 


one on each 


\ 


They make no use of plaster of paris in Eng- 


It! 


‘superior soil to that from which they were taken ; 
and then they would fulfil the expectations of the 
‘industrious farmer. But'l observed in your pa- 
per (vol. ili. p. 41) the opinion of Mr. Miller, the 
tather of horticulture in Great Britain, “that 
young trees should be raised on good land; and 
ithat it wa3 necessary they should carry a stock 
iof health and strength, to enable them to live on 
‘poor land;” which of the above recommenda- 
jtions will stand best in fractical demonstration, 
lis the inquiry of tht subscriber, 

If the analogy is invariable between the animal 


Supposing the farmer to have a complete com jland as manure, But the quantity of stable ma- and vegetable creation, I should suppose that the 


mand over contiguous water containing a suitable|nure they put on the ground is amazing. 


1 never 


'most credible testimony appears in favour of the 


alluvial deposit, he may render a cultivated level,{saw, Except on asparagus beds, any thing like it.!former justead ot the latter,—that young trees 
which requires rest anda cheap manure, extreme ;i assure you itis unpleasant to ride near a newly /should be fed with an increased proportion of food, 


ly productive with comparatively little labour,! ploughed field, from the smell of 


by irrigating on the above principles. 


( To be continued.) | 





t * Should the frost set in when the water is on; 
the land, so that some sfrots should be covered) 
with ice for some days, the spot so covered with ice 
will be of a darker green, and apfipear more heal 
thy in the sfiring than the rest of the field. But 
when they come to mow the hay, the crop will be 
considerably less than that on the other jaris of 
the field that were not covered with ice.” On Wa- 
tering Meadows in Brecknockshire. Report by 


the stable yard. 
I have seen vround bone also used as manure.— 
Near Lincoln it is much esteemed, but in Norfolk 
less. ‘The land in england is every where nearly 
level, except a few barren hills. There is more 
laud which was by nature barren then I supposed, 
but then they have lime, chalk, &c. every where, 
and grass seems to grow kindly even on the poor- 
est. 

Here you hardly see any fruit which is not es- 
paliered on the wall. ‘hey think they have the 
hnest inthe world. It is large and fair undoubt- 
edly, but certainly as far as] have scen, has less 


linstead of diminishing as they increased in age, 
(For illustration, suppose there was a large army, 
jconsisting of young men, all in a healthy and 
thriving condition, and fed daily with what nature 
actually needed for atime; now diminish their 
food in time of necessity,—would these soldiers 
{the roots] supply the officers [the trees] with 
what the country [the husbandman] expected. 
But it is further observed that a plant raised on 
poor land has not a “due proportion of roots.” 
“Transplanting it into similar land is not likely to 
increase it”? ‘ This I apprehend, no one wiil at- 
tempt to refute—Whereas the same plant, if 








Mr. John Clark to the Board of Agriculture, 1794. 


ilavour than ours, We had at table yesterday, at 


raised in strong land, would have twice as much 


(October 22, 1824. 
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root; and when transplanted, these voots will be!Deane, likewise, says, “in a nursery for fruit] 
able to find nourishment even from poor land, be-|trees, the‘land shouid not be quite so rich as that 
cause they have more mouthsto collect it.” But,Jinto which they are to be transplanted ; because 
suppose, for instance, that a man with a number|it will be better for them to have their nourish- 
of mouths, who could use them all with the ut-}ment increased than diminished, as they increase 
most dexterity, should sit down with a common|/in age.”-~The Farmer’s Guide says, “ we agree 
gentleman to a table, where there was nothing to! with a late writer in opinion, that the soil ought 
supply the cravings of nature, I cannot conceive,|to be naturally good, for at least one full spade 
Mr. Editor, what superior advantage the ex-|deep, or if more the better; that a loamy soil of 
tra-mouthed man would possess over the other.)/a moderately light temperature is best, and that 
‘fherefore, 1 doubt not but your goodness or that it cannot na‘ural:y be too good. It is very wrong 
of some of your correspondents, will undertake to enrich nurseries with dung, particularly until 
to eradicate all erroneous theoretical or hypothet-| it is very old, and almost turned into earth. It is 
ical disquisition, and draw the line where it would not absolutely necessary that the soil should be 
be most useful and beneficial to the farmer, and exceedingly rich, nor over carefully manured. A 
decide whether young trees when transplanted, medium between the two extremes is best; such 
should be put into a poorer soil, a richer, or a as any good substantial garden ground, or good 
soil like that from which they were removed. As mellow pasture land. The situation most favour- 
there is but one end toa rope, (although Patrick able is a piece of level ground, neither wet nor 
said it had three) so there is but one right way dry, free from stones, in an open situation, where} 
for planting and transplanting young trees. The fruit trees have not lately grown, nor indeed any} 
truth yet remains doubtful, and the error is not other deep-rooted plants.”—On the whole, we are 
yet banished from among our New England far- of opinion that in this as in many other cases in! 
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the cattle stood with their heads towards the out- 


side of the building, leaving a space in the middle 
ro pass. In foddering, the hay was pitched from 
the bay in the barn through a window over the 
stables, and then put down into racks; very little 
hay could be wasted in this way, and the boys 
could be trusted with the foddering. The manure 
made in the stable was put down through the floor 
into another cellar large enough to admit of acart 
and team to take it away. 


Such is the construction and the situation of this 
barn, and I think it is the most convenient of any 
that J ever saw. Though the barn was not large, 
the cellar, which extended the whole dimensions 
of it, gave large receptacles of hay, and the 
apartments under the floor and stable, gave spa- 
cious vaults for the reception of the farmer’s 
green fodder and manure ; and preserved the for- 
mer from the frost, and the latter from the sun, 
which would soon evaporate its strength and nour- 
ishment. 

Most farmers I saw had two or three small 
barns, and some twoorthree large ones. Nothing 





mers, Surely at a time when our public papers 
ure in dispute on such a topic, agriculture must 
be in its infancy, although it was established a 
very short time after our first parents ate of the 


which disputes exist, the truth lies between the 
two contending parties, and that neither is wholly 
right nor yet altogether wrong. Young fruit trees, 
as well as young animals, should neither be stuf- 


forbidden fruit of the garden. fed nor starved, but fed with food convenient for 
As the raising, cultivating, and managing of them. 
fruit trees, is of great importance to every far- 
mer, the dividing line between truth and error ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF BARNS, 
ought to be drawn, that farmers may proceed in STABLES, &c. 
the path of correciness ; and with industry and Dear S1r,—If you think the following worthy 
application, seek the one thing needful for im- , place in your paper you may insert it. 
provement in agriculture, and by seeking, we are ; 
assured that we shail find. | In passing through the country a few weeks 
1 am, Sir, yours with the greatest lsince, I came across a barn differently construct- 
sincerity and respect, led ve in this ph and I think for neat- 
: “ r ‘ness and convenience of construction, it was supe- 
Attleboro’, Oct. 4, 1824. J. W. CAPRON. lrior to any I have ever seen. The barn hen ad 
[REMARKS BY THE EDITOR.] ordinary size, and the main part of it was built 
A great disagreement of opinion has been ma- in the usual shape, but a good deal neater and 
nifested relative to the proper soil for a nursery tighter. The bays were upon each side of the 
of fruit trees. But most modern writers adopt floor, and the bottoms of them were sunk eight 
the sentiments of Mr. Miller, mentioned above. feet below it. This gave room for a large quan- 
Dr. Thacher says, “there is a close analogy be-'tity of hay below the floor, The large doors 
tween vegetable and animal life ;—and it is a dic-' were towards the South, to admit the sun when 
tate of naturc, that both require a full supply necessary, with a small door in one of the large 
of nourishment from their earliest existence. It Ones to enter at when the weather was windy, 
would be absurd to suppose that the tender roots. and made it dangerous to open the large doors. 
of young seedlings are capable of drawing suff- Barns ought always to have a small door to use in 
cient nouris» ment from a rank, barren, and uncul- the winter when you must often be in and out. 
tivated soil, and those that are barely supported, There were twelve squares of glass arranged 
or nearly starved at first, will never afterwards Over the door to admit the light when the large 
become vigorous, stately and handsome, though doors were shut; besides a small window in each 
surrounded by the richest mould. Repeated ex-|Of the gable ends, very near the ridge, for the 





periments have proved that a strong and vigorous 
plant that has grown up quickly, and arrived at 
considerable magnitude in a short time, never 
fails to grow better after transplanting, than 
another of the same size that is older and stinted 
in its growth. When the soil is poor and lean, 
trees in every stage of growth are observed to be 
languid, weak, and stinted ; while those reared in 
a good mellow soil, always assume a free growth, 
and advance with strength and vigour. It is evi- 
cent, therefore, that the grcund to be occupied 
by a fruit nursery, requires to be made rich and 
fertile. The soil should also be deep, well pulve- 
rized, and cleared of all roots and weeds.” — Zhach- 
er’s Orchadist, p. 30. 

Mr. Coxe, likewise, gives directions to sow the 
seeds “in autumn, on rich ground.”—On the other 
hand, the Farmer’s Assistant says, “it would 
seem to be the better plan to make the nursery on 
such ground as is but illy suited to the growth of 
the trees to be raised ; for by afterwards placing 
them in a soil that is natural to them, they will 
grow more thrifty than trees raised in a nursery 


‘same purpose. Under the floor was a convenient 
cellar, in which were kept potatoes and all kinds 
of green vegetables for green fodder in the winter. 
The cellar was a very warm one, and well light- 
ed with two windows. This cellar struck me as 
being the most useful apartment in the whole es- 
tablishment, and I wonder that all farmers do 
not have one. There you may keep as many 
turnips, cabbages, potatoes, &c. as you please, 
and they are always handy to fodder out in the 
stable to your cattle; and the cattle need scarce- 
ly go out of the stable in a month. 


The yard was well watered by an aqueduct, 
and a trough on the south side of the barn was 
kept always full. Upon the north, or back side 
of the barn, were the stables; they were built in 
one building, and joined to the main part, of about 
25 feet in width, 30 feet long, and 12 or 14 feet 
high. A door led from the barn into it, besides 
anosher door from without upon the east side, 
where the cattle were admitted from the yard. 
A floor was laid over head, at the distance ot 
seven feet from the lower one. The stalls were 





where the soil is suited to their growth.”—Dr. 


appears more detrimental to their interests. Su- 
perfluous buildings are nothing but a tax upon 
farmers, the cost of repairs being very great. I 
had rather see the stacks stand thick around the 
| barn, than to see more than one barn; and I am 
convinced that a barn 50 feet by 30, of the con- 
struction just mentioned, would be sufficient for 
most of our largest farmers. In England it is not 
a general practice to put hay in the barn, but it is 
stacked out in very large stacks and then thatch- 
ed, Their barns are filled with grain, and so 
would those be of every American farmer, if they 
managed it right. 

Barns should be made perfectly tight, and be 
painted; and I hope my brother farmers will 
take care that they are surrounded with a large 
‘yard with a wall 8 feet high, and above all the 
‘rest, that they will see thatthey have the manure 
ithree feet deep in the spring. In order to insure 
ithis, I advise them to keep their teams employed 
this fall in collecting turfs and all manner of stuff, 
land drop it into their yard. And when you go 
‘after turfs, don’t get the poorest earth you can 
|find. But if your land is sandy, get clayey soil, 
|that it may be mixed with it,-and make the lani 
| better. You will find ridges along side of your 
fences, that may be taken and put in the yard; 
and you will put stubble and weeds and a great 
many other things there that will make manure, 
if you have your eyes open. 

Turn the water from the road upon your low 
lands, and it will help them amazingly; and do 
it now before the ground freezes. Prepare for 
winter, for it isclose by. In haste, 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 


—a () <> 
DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 


Potash, Kali, Salt of Tartar, or Salt of Worm- 
wood.—Potash in its pure state is a very power- 
ful, but in few cases a convenient caustic, on ac- 
count of its becoming liquid by exposure to air. 
When combined with carbonic acid or fixed air, 
it is rendered mild and fit for internal use ; it is 
then named Carbonate of Potash, and possesses 
a diuretic power ; the dose two or three drams. 

Pricking.—In shoeing a horse the nail is some- 
times driven in a wrong direction, and the sensi- 
ble parts are wounded; he is then said to be 
pricked. The smith often endeavours to conceal 
the injury by withdrawing the nail, and filling the 
hole with the head only of a nail. Lameness is 
not often the immediate consequence, and when 
it takes place the cause perhaps is not suspected. 








Sometimes the nail is driven so as not to wound 


arranged upon each side of the building, so that ‘we sensible parts, but sonear them as by its pres- 
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sure to bring on gradually inflammation and lame- 
ness; in this case the lameness may not take place 
till many days after the injury has been received. 
When a horse has been slightly pricked, and the 
nail immediately withdrawn, it may not be fol- 
lowed by lameness ; but when the wound is con- 
siderable, and particularly if the nail has been 
suffered to remain, violent inflammation very soon 
ensues, which generally terminates in suppura- 
tion. If the matter is not let out by paring aWay 
the horn, it quickly spreads urder the horny sole, 
and upwards through the laminated substance of 
the foot, and at length breaks out at the coronet. 
The first thing to be done, when a horse has 
been pricked, is to enlarge the opening made by 
the nail in the horny part, and pare away a little 
of the surrounding sole ; some Friar’s balsam or 
tincture of myrrh is then to be poured on it, and 
the horse should be suffered to stand in the stable 
without a shoe. If inflammation comeson, which 
may be known by the heat of the foot and the 
lameness it occasions, let a poultice be applied. 
Should the lameness increase, if is probable that 
matter will form ; the part is then to be again par 
ed, and when a drop of dark coloured matter is; 
seen, the opening must be farther enlarged so; 
that a probe may be introduced to ascertain in. 
what direction it has penetrated. As much of) 
the horny sole as has been separated from the, 
sensitive sole by the matter is to be removed, and 
the diseased part washed with some astringent 
lotion, such as a solution of white or blue vitriol, 
or some tincture of myrrh or benzoin; digestive 
ointment spread on tow is then to be bound on, 
and the same dressing is to be repeated daily, un- 
til new horn is formed on the part. A more de- 
tailed account of this subject may be seen in the 
third volume of Veterinary Medicine, fr. 151. 
Probang.—An instrument used for removing 
obstructions in the throat or gullet; or, by being 
forced into the stomach, to extricate confired air, 
by which, in cattle, this organ is sometimes pain- 
fully and dangerously distended. Dr. Monro first 
invented a particular instrument for the latter 
purpose. Mr, Eager soon atter another, for which 
he was rewarded by the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts. The instrument used for bul- 
locks is six feet long, this being the distance from 
the fore teeth to the first stomach in a large ox. 
Probangs are now commonly sold by instrument- 
makers, and in large towns by saddlers. 
Pulse-—The beating of the arteries. The 
horse’s pulse is most conveniently felt*in that 
branch of the carotid artery which passes under 
the jaw bone, in the temporal artery about an 
inch and a half from the outer corner of the eye, 





‘better of the nature and probable event of a dis- 


in the healthy horse is about forty; next, its 
strength; when the contraction of the heart is 
strong, the pulse is felt distinctly, though the ar- 
tery be pressed moderately with the finger; but 
when weak, very little pressure will prevent its 
being felt. When the artery is too irritable, and 
in strong action, it will contract quickly upon the 
blood it receives, and the impression or sensation 
conveyed by the finger will be short, or that which 
is expressed by hardness; when the swell of the 
artery is more slow or soft, it denotes the contra- 
ry state. Thus there may be a frequent, or as it 
is more commonly named, a quick pulse, a strong 
pulse, or a weak pulse, and a hard pulse or a soft 
pulse. To this may be added the trregular or in- 
termitting pulse, which of course indicates an ir- 
regularity in the contractions of the heart, and 
sometimes happens when the horse does not la- 
bour under any serious disorder. Those who wish 
to attend to the diseases of horses, should make 
themselves familiar with the state of the pulse, 
both in health and disease; and they will learn 
from experience, that it will enable them to judge 


ease, than any other single circumstance, 
Purgatives.—These are more commonly known, 

in farriery, by the name of Physic. The most 
certain and effectual purgative fur horses is aloes ; 
but its effect may be promoted and rendered more 
sate by the addition of other substances. The 
following tormula is perhaps as good as any that 
can be employed :— 

Barbadoes aloes, from half an ounce to an 

ounce ; 

Soap, three or four drams ; 

Oil of aniseed, half a dram ; 

Ginger, one dram ; 

Syrup or treacle enough to form a ball. 
The diseases in which purgatives are required 
are noticed under their respective names. As to 
the manner of /hysicking horses as it is termed, 
it is only necessary to remark, that by giving the 
horse bran mashes for a day or two previous to 
the purgative, its operation will generally be 
more safe and expeditious ; that he should be al 
lowed only a moderate quantity of hay the night 
before the physic is given, and none the following 
morning until four or five hours after the medi- 
cine has been given; and during the whole it 
should be givenin a very small quantity at a time. 
About halt an hour after taking the physic, a 
small thin bran mash should be given, and repeat- 
ed three or four times during the day; a mode- 
rate quantity of water may also be given, at the 
summer temperature, or with the chill taken off. 
The next morning the horse should have walking 





and in the carotid artery at the lower part of the 
neck, in the course of the neck vein; it may be 
felt indeed in any superficial artery, but that first 
named is the best. The number of pulsations in 
a given time may also be felt by pressing the hand 
on the left side near the elbow ; but in this situa- 


ion a judgment cannot so easily be formed ofthe chill off now and then, and a small quantity 


Sveral circumstances respecting the pulse which 
its necessary to know: that is, whether it be 

41 or soft, small or full. The pulsation of the 
artyes depends upon the blood which is thrown 
intO\em by the contraction of the left ventricle 
of tMiheart ; the state of the pulse therefore 
may l\cate the strength of the heart’s contrac 
tons, % quantity of blood thrown out at each 
contract, the number of contractions in a mi- 


nute OF 4 siven time, the regularity of its action 
‘ength of the action of the arteries. 
$ distinctions made by physicians 
the pulse need not be noticed in a 
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rst its frequency, 
pulsations in a minute, which 


exercise to promote the purging, taking care that 
jhe is clothed when taken out, and not exposed to 
rain or acold wind; nor should he be suffered to 
/Stand still. If he purge sufficiently, the exercise 
‘need not be repeated. During this day also he 
|must have warm bran mashes, a little water with 


of hay. On the third day the purging usually 
ceases; he must then return gradually to his for- 
mer mode of keeping. See Veterinary Medicine, 
vol. i. p. 211 and 227. 

Calomel is sometimes a useful addition to pur- 
gatives, particularly when a horse has worms, or 
where considerable purging is thought necessary. 
Many substances that are employed as purgatives 
in the human subject have little or no effect on 
the horse, even in large doses ; among these are 
jalap, bitter apple, rhubarb, and Glauber’s salt. 
The latter however, as well as Epsom salt, will 
cause purging, when given in large doses; com- 
mon or table sal: will also purge; but these sa- 


cattle than horses. 








line purgatives are considered more useful for 





STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE U. STATES: 
A review of the present resources and condition 
of the United States is here presented, which 
must be interesting to every person, On account oi 
the unprecedented accumulation of her wealth 


and population. The American government ex- 
ercises dominion over a country more extensive, 
and one that will support more inhabitants than 
any other nation upon earth. 

The Sun is four hours in its passage from the 
time it first shines upon the Eastern shores of 
Maine until it strikes the waters of the Pacific: it 
is about four months in passing through the de- 
grees of latitude of the United States in her north- 
ern andsouthern declination, embracing six varie- 
ties of climate. The United States contain twelve 
hundred million acres of land, of which we may 
calculate that one fifteenth part of it is cultivated. 
Estimating then the improved land at ten dollars 
per acre, reckoning it at eighty million acres, it 
amounts to eight hundred million dollars ; and the 
unimproved land at three dollars per acre, will 
amount to the sum of three thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars, which makes in 
the whole for the landed wealth four thousand 
one hundred and sixty million dollars. The live 
stock, consisting of cattle, horses, sheepand hogs, 
will, calculating the cattle at one hundred and 
twenty million dollars, the horses at one hundred 
million, and the sheep and hogs at eighty million 
more, produce an aggregate of three hundred mil - 
lion dollars: two million of buildings, make, at 
four hundred dollars each, eight hundred million 
dollars. The whole of the exports of the United 
States are seventy-four million—of the imports, 
seventy-seven million; congese in foreign and coas'- 
ing trade, one million t undred thousand dol- 
lars. The commerce of the United States is ex- 
tended over the whole world; from the barren 
coast of Labrador to New-Holland, the South Sea 
Islands, China, India, the continents of Africa and 
Europe—from the north west region of America, 
to the isles in the Pacific, Cape Horn, and the 
West-Indies. 

The capital invested in banks, insurances, go- 
vernment stock, manufactures, roads, canals, and 
loans, exceed eight hundred millions of dollars ; 
that invested in foreign and domestic trade, five 
hundred millions; which, with the former eight 
hundred millions, together with slaves, furniture, 
and implements of husbandry, will equal the sum 
of two hundred millions. 

The produce of agriculture, manufacffires, com- 
merce, professional business, labor, ard revenue, 
makes five hundred million; and in the whole 
amount of national wealth, eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty millions of dollirs. 

The population of the United States is now 12 
millions, which, with the ratio of increase for the 
past, will double jn twenty-three years, In 1843, 
the population will be twenty millions. In 1867, 
thirty-six millions, In 1890, seventy-two millions. 
There is now to every hundred acres of land, one 
person ; and when the population amounts to sev- 
enty-two millions, there will be twelve souls to 
every hundred, which will be just equal to the pp- 
pulation of Massachusetts.— Vermont Aurora. 


22>) ea 


Natural Curiosity —The fish-pond at Logan 
or Nessock formed in 1800, and repeopled since 
by many successive generations of cod, is neither 
more nor less than an artificial basin of salt-water, 
30 feet deep by 160 in circumference, reckoning 
from the top to the bottom of the rock. The area 
within is wholly hewn from the solid rock, and 
communicates with the sea by one of those fis- 
sures, or natural tunnels, so common on bold and 
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precipitous coasts. Fishes, hear as well as see; \ vices of Mr. Fulton being requested to lay off the 
and the moment the fisherman crosses his thresh |ro ud, and assist in forming contracts for the work, 
hold, the pond is agitated by the action of some|lie is directed by the Board to attend when re- 
hundred fins, and otherwise thrown in a state of| quired. 
perfect anarchy and confusion. Darting fromthis,; “Che Board has not yet made the subscription, 
that, and the other corner, the whole population | authorized by the act of last session, to the Roan- 
move, as if it were, to a commod centre, elevate|oke Company, of $25,000, the Directors having 
their snouts, lash their tai's, and jostle one anoth-| declined receiving the subscription with the con- 
er with such violence, that on a first view, they /dition annexed of locking down from the Basin at 
actually appear, to be menacing an attack on the; Weldon’s. ‘he question will be laid before the 
poor fisherman. Many of the fisues are sotame|meeting of the Stockholders next month, and 
that they will feed greedily from the hand, and|there decided whether the proposed subscription 
bite your fingers into the bargain, if you are fool-|shall be accepted or not. 
ish enough tolet them; while others, again, are} The Board adjourned on Tuesday, to mect 
so shy, that the fisherman discourses of their dif.|agreeably tothe provisions of their charter, on the 
ferent tempers, asa thing quite as palpable as the| 3¢ Monday of November next. 
gills they breathe or the fins they move by. One ED |) 
gigantic cod, which seems to answer tothe name 7 
of Tom, and may be well described as the patri FROM THE BEW-ERGLARD FARMER. 
arch of the pond, very forcibly arrests attention. oes ra 
This od th ns who passed his youth in the] WEATHER WISDOM. 
open sea, was taken prisoner at the age of five,| Almost ali mankind are desirous, first or last, of 
and has since sojourned at Port Nessock, for the| attaining a good degree of that species of know- 
long period of twelve years, during all which|ledge, which is commonly called among the peo- 
time be has gradually increased in bulk and|ple at large ‘weather-wisdom’—that is, of being 
weight. He is now, however, so wholly blind,|able to prognosticate, by the help of various signs 
from age or disease, that he has no chance what-|and symptoms, what kind of weather is approach- 
ever in the general scramble. ‘The fishermen,|ing- In order to find employment for this dispo- 
however, are very kind to him, and it is really af-|sition of mind, the aimanac makers have from 
fecting, as well as curious, to see the huge animal|time immemorial, introduced into their annual 
raise himself in the water, and then resting his|publications, the various &inds and changes ot 
head on the flat stone, allow it to be gently pat weather, that were generally cousidered as ap- 
ted or stroked, gaping all the while, to implore| propriate to the various months, and weeks, and 
that food which he has no means of obtaining.|days of the year. And such implicit reliance has 
The flooks which live on worms and other insects, | often been placed by many persons on these pro- 
shun the light, by burrowing in the sand at the phetic annunciations, particularly in the most ap- 
bottom, and never ascend to the top in quest of} Prov ed almanacs, that no small number of honest 
food. Salmon, which, & spawing-time, visit the| and credulous individuals formerly governed theim- 
highest rivers, could not of course, obey their! selves in their daily labours, by a strict attenUon 
instincts here; and, accordingly, there is only {to the information of the state of the weather 
one specimen of this favourite fish in the pom! at) foretold in ** dmes’s Almanac,” which fora long 
present. Still, however, he is one among a hun-|time was almost the only one in use in the New 
dred; for as the fisherman remarked, “he is far| England Colonies. We ourselves knew one in- 
soufiler than ony o’ the rest;” and, by virtue of| Stance, in which two brothers, who were about 
this one quality, chases, bites, and otherwise an-|}Commencing the annual task of getting i their 
noys a whole battalion of gigantic cod, that have|hay, but who dare not venture a step until they 
only, one would think, to open their mouths and|had first examined the almanag, in order to as- 
swallow him. To supply them with food is an|certain whether or not the weather was likely to 
important part of the fisherman’s duty ; and with}be propiticus to their labours, resorted to that in- 
this view, he must ply the net, and heave the line / fallible directory for information. It so happen- 
during two or three days of every week. ed that the very day which they had selected to 
——es () ee —— begin mowing, was that on which a court a" to 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS be held at Barnstable in Massachusetts ; a fact 
oo 2s ae a oe ithat was also noted down, according to custom, in 
The Board for Internal Improvements met in| the calander, and immediately after the name of 
this city on Monday last, present D. Cameron,|the place where the court was to sit, was inter- 
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vocates the weather table attributed to Dr. Her- 
schell, but which the sen of that gentleman has 
recently disclaimed on the part of his late father, 
Dr. Clarke says that the accuracy of this table is 
lrruly amazing: and that if Dr. Herschel! had liv- 
ed for no other purpose than to construct it, pos- 
terity would have reason to bless his memory.— 
Some of our meteorological readers may perhaps 
thank us for inserting this table, as arranged by 
Dr. Clarke.” 
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Kditorial Correspondence. 
SALTED HAY. 
Extract to the Editor, dated New-Brunswick, 
9th October, 1824. 
** Dear Sir,—One of your correspondents wants 


{information respecting salted hay: my cows live 


John D. Hawkins, Thomas ‘Turner and John Ow-! larded ‘ thunder’—it being natural to expect thun-/|on salted clover in the winter, and thrive better 
en, Esqrs. It appeared from the reports of Mr.jder occasionally in the hot season, Without ob ‘than even on fresh grass in summer. I salt the 
Fulton, that the work carrying on below Wil-}se1 ving that the two words had no connexion} hay as it isthrown inthe barrack or mow, atthe 
mington, will be completed in a few weeks, and; with each other, the simple soels read it * Barn-| rate of half a bushel tothe ton: I use fine galt, 
if he can obtain the use of one of the river steam- | sadle thunder ;’ and one of them remarking that) as the coarse or rock salt, commonly called pack- 


boats to work the roller, (which he has been pre-| that was the worst kind of thunder, they conclud- 
vented from doing s:nce the last meeting, owing! ed to put off their haying till the storm was over. 
to one of them being under repairs) it is expect-| The following article, however, is of a more se- 
ed the Ship Channel will be rendered sufficient} rious nature, and is entitlec, from the highly res- 
for the passage of sea-vesselsuptothetown. The/pectable names which are connected with it, to 
river between Wilmington and Fayetteville, has} more consideration. It is copied from the Chris 
been already much improved, by the removal of; tian Observer for July, 1824, and as it furnishes 
logs and other obstructions, and every exertion}an entire new set of rules for determining ques- 
will be made to complete the work as soon as-tions of this sort, we presume it will be amusing 
possible. ‘to our readers, 

A Report was received from the Commission-| ‘ Dr. Adam Clark has lately communicated to 
ers appointed to lay off the Hickory Nut Road, the public some meteorological observations, in 
in Rutherford County, informing the Board, that: which he remarks: “ From my earliest childhood 
they had accomplished their work, and contract-' I was bred upon a little farm, and as 1 found that 
ed tor making the most difficult parts of the road, much of our success depended on a proper know- 
which contracts are to be completed by April ledge and management of the weather, I was led 
next. to study it ever since I was eight years of age.” — 

The stock having been fully subscribed for erect- In this science he states that he has attained ex- 


fig a bridge over the dam at Milton, and the ser- traordinary success, as the result of which he ad- 





ing salt, is wasted by falling through the intersti- 
ces of the hay until it finally is lost: it does ne 
adhere so readily as fine salt; the expense is ! 
favour of fine salt. I give my cattle, old 4 
young, horses and cows, a double handful of "€ 
salt once a week in summer: when I feed ‘¢'" 
with fresh clover, I invariably sprinkle sayhro’ 
each animal’s mess, this prevents flatulency” hich 
fresh clover always produce. In winte #5 My 
clover is salted, I only give my cows salr!€€ Ina 
fortnight, and then only with change [°0d: 1 
even sprinkle my corn stalks with sy? #2!mals 
are excessively fond of it, and I ‘& knew 
either cow or horse injured by a m/'* Use of 
it. Deers go regularly twice a / '° the salt 
licks. J have heard that it is nor °V°" to give 
it to hogs; I cannot tell why, ag\” Must neces- 
sarily get a great deal of salt m re in the house 





[swill, I have a great many por~*s and I wished 
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to give some to my cows, but they did not like 
them boiled; I therefore chopped them up, sprink- 
led salt through them, and gave to each cow » 
half peck, morning and evening; they are very 
fond of them; I take care, however, to let them 
have access to water; I havea running spring on 
my farm to which the cows can go at pleasure.— 
Thus you see that I give salt to both horses and 
cows, and am encouraged to continue the prac- 
tice by the good health that they all enjoy.— 
When alayer of hay is thrown on the stack, mow, 
or barrack, my men sprinkle a part of the half 
bushel on the layer, which layer is one fourth of 
aton; thus each layer has a fourth of a peck of 
salt. ' 

Cayenne pepperisan article much used at our 
tables, and we always eat it in fear and trembling, 
for it is so often adulterated. I always raise 
enough for my own use ; 1 leave the peppers on 
the bush until they are quite red, I then string 
them and let them hang in a clean place until 
they are quite dry: they are easily ground or 
pounded fine enough for use.” 

—_—D 
PREPARATION OF SEED WHEAT. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Sir,—As there is frequently a great difficulty in 
procuiing good Seed Wheat, 1 am induced to 
trouble you with the following method, which I 
have successfully pursued, and by which meaus 
you not only relieve your seed from all ight and 
defective grains, but purify it from all garlic, or 
the seeds of any noxious weeds, which are lighter 
than the purest wheat. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 


Make a pickle of any coarse or refuse salt, suf-; 


ficiently strong to bear an egg or potato, pour, 
gently, into it your wheat, and sieve off with a ca- 
iander whatever may rise to the surface; then 
drainthe wheat in baskets, and dry it with quick 


lime, plaster of paris, or ashes ; the former I pre-} 


fer. You may suffer the seed to remain in soak 
from 12 to 2+ hours; I have had it to remain 48 
without any ill effects. The longer it remains in 
the brine the more you should sow to the acre, as 
the grains swell proportionably. 
DAVID WILLIAMSON, Jr. 
Baltimore County, 13th Oct, 1824. 


—— > 0 
AMERICAN SURGERY. 

For the first time in America, the operation of 
taking off the thigh at the hip joint, was yester 
day performed at the New-York Hospital by Val- 
entine Mott, the Professor of Surgery in the Col 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. ‘The patient 
was a boy of about twelve years of age, labouring 
under a case of necrosis, or decay of the thigh 
bone. ‘he operation was completely successful— 
and was endured by the little patient with great 
fortitude. His symptoms since, have, as we are 
informed, been of the most favourable kind: and 
if he survive, as we hope he will, this great and 
dangerous, but in his case unavoidable experi 
ment, it will confer renewed honour on the already 
distinguished operator, and add to the renown of 
the profession in this country. 

—> a 

The Races onthe Unioncourse commenced yes- 
terday. Mr. Wynn’sm» re, Flirtilla toak the purse 
of 500, no competitor having entered against her 
How much was effected by this $500 towards im- 
proving the breed of horses? The sweepstakes 
were won by Mr. Laird’s colt, Coung Piper, dis 
tancing two, and beating one competitor, two mile 
heuts. 

Tie following horses are entered for this day’s 
purse of 3300—three mile heats:—Mr. Laird’s 


mare Modesty, rider’sdress, yellow —Mr. Wynn’s 


mare Vanity--red and yellow.—Mr. Jackson’s 
mare Slow-and-Easy—yellow and black dress, 
—o = 
New York, Oct. 14. 
Union Course —A match race was yesterday 


Count Piper, a three year old sorrel colt, out of 
Marshal Duroc, and Lance, a bay colt of the 
same age, out of Hclifse, which was won by the 
tormer in two heats of tour miles each, both colts 
carrying 126 lbs.; the former rode by Mr, Laird, 
the latter by Mr. Purdy. The first heat was run 
in 8 minutes, 25} seconds; which, considering that 
the weights were 36 lbs. more than are carried by 
three year old colts, is an unprecedented perfor- 
mance. The second, in 9 minutes, 25 seconds. 
From the amount at issue, the reputation of the 
riders, and the circumstances of the race, very 
great interest was excited ; indeed, inferior only 
to that produced by the celebrated match race be- 
tween Eclipse and Heury. At starting, the bay 
colt was rather the favourite, although he had 
won a match race ten days previous—running two 
‘four mile heats, carrying 12 lbs. more than his 
/proper weight. 
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To keef: Potatoes from Sprouting. 


| Fill a basket with potatoes, dip them into a 
jlarge cauldron of boiling water tor the space of 
}two minutes—take them out, spread and dry them 
iwellin the sun—then pack them away in barrels 
lor hogsheads, and cover them with sand. ‘hey 
| will remain in excellent preservation for a long 
time. 

This method is particularly recommended to 
masters of vesselsand others preparing sea stores. 
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/PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR 
DER OF THE STATE, 

| A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered trom Tracy’s Landing Inspection Ware- 
‘house during the quarter, commencing on the Sth 
day of July, and ending on the fitth day of Oct. 
jin the year eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 











ra .. | Growth not i... 
Domestic bons. Reine a 

| growth, | — | spected, | Fotal 
| Number in- | 145 —— : 112 
| spected. ni ™ 
Ea ES eee [ae 2 a ——_ 
Number de 98 98 

livered. 


JOHN H. TILLYARD, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 11, 1824. 


True Copy from the original refiort on file in 
this office. 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Ma. 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Queen Anne Warehouse, during the 
quarter commencing on the 7th day of July, and 
ending onthe 7th dav of October, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-four. 
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Domestie * Re-in- a 
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Number in- | _ Ea LO MOSER 
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spected. | eke | 1 8 
Numberde-|... ror —_——_—_-—_—_— 
: 814 
livered. | 1 814 








HARWOOD & WATKINS, Inshectors. 
TREASURY Orrick, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 11, 1824, 


True Copy from the original report on file in 
this offica, 





B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


run over this course for $3000 a side, between|~ 
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A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered from Baltimore County Inspection Ware- 
house, during the quarter commencing on the 12th 


day of April, 1824, and ending the first Mon- 
day in October, 1824. 








Donx stic a Ke-ine Total. 
growth. male spected, 
Numberin-| .. | yea l 
; 27 153 180 
spected. 
Number de- ' 93 97 
livered, * " 


JOSIAS STEVENSON, Inspector, 
TRASURY Orricre, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 6, 1824. 

True Copy, from the original refiort on file 
in this office. 

B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
ae 0 —- 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

The culture of the vine seems to have become 
a favorite pursuit with the agriculturists of the 
present day. There are perhaps not less than 
fifteen or twenty vineyards within as many miles 
of the Borough of York, Pennsylvania, and nearly 
all commenced within a year ortwo. Should this 
disposition increase, and as a consequence, the 
wine press be made to take the place of the dis- 
tillery, it will benefit the morals of the commu- 
nity. Among what is call: civilized nations, the 
vice of drunkenness has always been found to pre- 
vail most extensively where the vine is not culti- 
vated. To encourage our vine-growers, let them 
turn their eyes to France. ‘That country, though 
not the native land of the vine, has, at the present 
day, almost four millions of acres employed in its 
cultivation, The average production of these im- 
mense vineyards, is about one thousand millions 
of gallons; and the whole cnnual value of their 
vincage, about ene hundred and twenty-five mils 
lions of dollars.— Recorder. 

Method of securing the BLOSSOMS OF FRUITTREES 
against destruction by late frosts. 

Place, around the roots of the trees, banks of 
snow or ice.—The blossoms will be retarded, and 
thereby escape the late frosts, that are so destruc. 
tive to our fruit trees in this climate. 

ED QO Se———— 
The Serfients in the Tower. 

The public, we believe are not generally aware 
of the existence in the Royal Menagerie at the 
Tower of a very fine collection of that species of 
snake cailed the Boa Constrictor. We were in- 
duced to attend there on Monday last for the pur- 
pose of being witness to the mode in which these 
animals receive tyeir sustenance, and to discover 
how far the description given by various authors 
of their manner of disposing of their prey tallies 
with what mieht actually occar under our own obe 
servation. Phe animal selected by the keeper 
for the purpose was tire largest there, and measu- 
red, we believe, 10 feet in length, and 7 inches 
in diameter in its thickest part. Previous to re- 
ceiving its prey, it appeared very lively, and 
peered about with its head inall directions, occa- 
sioning its body to assyme those beautiful curva. 
tions of which the snake species are so capable, 
On perceiving the approach of the keeper with 
the rabbit destined for its ineal, it withdrew all 
appearance of vigour and motion ; but the moment 
the rabbit was placed in the cage, it seized its 
head with so astonishingly rapid a motion, that 
the eye could not keep pace withit, and by a si- 
multaneous action of its body, it compressed its 
folds so tightly round that of the rabbit as to crush 








every bone that was within its grasp. This rapid 
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nation could not but picture to itself the feartul 
scene uf crushing and struggling which the seiz-| 
ure of such an animal as a deer or an ox would 
create by a larger animal of this species. That 
such scenes have occurred, and have likewise} 
been witnessed, we doubt not ; but until we wit-| 
nessed the convulsive but ineffectual struggle! 


of the unfortunate rabbit in the ravenous ore, 
gnarled grasp of the serpent on this occasion, our 


conception reached no farther than the common active assistance of so many gentlemen from the 


belief attached to the relation of the tremendous 
powers of this species of snake. 
snake to gorge his prey with the greater facility, 
he wasremoved into the court-yard, when the glit- 
tering of the sun beams upon his purple scales} 
added much to the interest and beauty of the 
spectacle. When the rabbit was motionless, the 
snake gradually loosened his folds, still retaining 
his hold by the head; and having fully ascer- 
tained the death of his victim, he proceeded to 
stretch the body of the rabbit, which he very cu 
riously performed, in drawing it by the head} 
through a ring formed from the folds of his body ; 
this he repeated until the whole was a mass. 


| 





that we have been repeatedly favoured, not only 


To enable the;and honorable to be associated. 


change was nervous to behold, and a vivid imagi-| good season at Easton on the same evening, touch-| 
A great number of 


ing at Annapolis on her way. 
practical farmers of the Western Shore of Ma- 
ryland, and of Pennsylvania and Delaware, have, 
within our hearing, expressed their determina- 
tion to attend: and we think it in some sort the 
duty of the members of the Society of the West- 
ern Shore, to do themselves that pleasure, seeing 


with the company, but with the co-operation and 


Eastern Shore, with whom it is always agreeable 
Besides the no- 
velty, and, to practical tarmers, the actual advant- 
age of attending this exhibition, many will em- 
brace it as an agreeable opportunity of seeing a 
country, in many respects, singular and beautiful. 





CANTON RACES. 
7 The purse of six hundred dollars was taken 
with much ease on Wednesday by Gen. Winn’s 


Pope’s Threshing Machine. 
Free-hill, near Richmond, Sepit. 24, 1824. 


This is tocertify, that one of Pofe’s fiatent thresh- 
ing machines, (made in Washington) for threshing 
wheat, has this season threshed out my crop con- 
sisting of about twelve hundred bushels; and it 
will get out, with two mules, eighty bushels per 
day, it having done this for three days in succes- 
sion from purple straw, above the ordinary growth, 
(34 a 44 feet long ;) and when workcc by the hand 
it got out eleven bushels, as I am informed by my 
overseer, and others who were present. This 
machine requires less force to work it than any 
other I have seen. J. M. SELDEN. 





Carles, on James River, ( Va.) Sent. 24, 1824, 
Sir,—In answer to your enquiry, relative to the 
performance of your Machine, made by 5. V. 
Merrick & Co., Philadelphia, for me, I have to 
inform you, that it has threshed an average otf 70 





mare Flirtilla, running against Mr. Sleeper’s horse 
La Fayette. The heats were four miles, and it 


bushels wheat per day; and on examination of 
the straw, after passing through the machine, I 


Af |was supposed from the manner in which the hor- found it well threshed. [ think your machine the 


ter lubricating the head very much, but no other/S€s Came out, that Flirtilla could have distanced | best now in use for such farmers as make small 
part, he proceeded to swallow the rabbit, which |her antagonist the first heat. When the horses crops of wheat, it requiring less force to manage 
action he accelerated by pushing it down his|Wwere called for the second heat, it appeared that and less power to drive it than any other machine 
throat against his own body, and by a strong re La Fayette was withdrawn, and Flirtilla galloped I have seen. The machines sent into Virginia by 


traction and re-expansion of the muscles which 
lay at the back of the head; by degrees the ani 
mal disappeared, until nothing more was visible 
than a long lump in the snake’s throat, which it: 
impelled eowara by the action of the muscles, | 
until it reached the middle of its body where it| 
remained. Such is the mode of this animal’s ta- 
king sustenance; and if we compare this account 
with those furnished by various writers, and par- | 
ticularly with that given by Dr. Macleod of the' 
Alceste, we shall find them differ in nowise ex- 
cept in the circumstance of this snake’s omitting 
to lubricate the whole of the body of its prey, 
which, however, may have arisen from the di- 
minutive size of the object upon which it is fed; 
for the ease with which the rabbit was gorged, 
was so great as to lead us to imagine that a dog 
thrice the size would experience very little diffi- 
culty in obtaining a temporary residence in this 
serpent’s maw. There js also in this menagerie 
one of the most beautiful specimens of that harm- 
less reptile, the harlequin snake, that was ever’ 
seen in this country, the variety and brilliancy of) 
whose colours are such as to excite the highest 
admiration in the visitors, This is a native of 
Ceylon, and has been shown to his Majesty, who 
was likewise highly pleased with its beauty and 
vivacity. 
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round the course and bore away the purse. 


——ee> () a 
‘machine. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefui- 
ly collected every Thursday, for the AMERICAN 
FARMER. 


Flour, Howard-St., $5 a $5 25—do. wharf, $4 75 


white, $1 a $1 08—Corn, white, 37 a 38 cts. —Yel 
low, dd 38—Rye, 374—Oats, 18 a 20 cts. —Whis- 
key, 28 cents—Appie Brandy, 25—Clove: Seed, 
white, perlb. 374 cts.—Ked, do. per bushel, $4 75 











—Saplin, do. $5 75—Timothy, 3—Orchard grass, 
$2 50—Herds grass, §$2—Herrings, No. 1, 52— 
No, 2, $1 75—Hay, per ton, $10—Leather, best 
Ssole,24 to 27 cts —Feathers, live, per lb. 32 cts — 


Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 18 cts —Georgia, Upland,’ 


15 to 17 cts.—Alabama, 13 to 15—New Wool, 30 
to 35 cts.—Merino full blooded 35 to 40 cts.—} do. 
30 to 35 cts. —4 do. 25 to 28 cts.—Common, 20 to 
25 cts.—25 per cent. more when well washed on 
the sheep and free from tags—Coal, pit, foreign, 


40 cts.—Virginia, do, 20 to 25—Susquehannah, do. | ; 
iterd it, threshes nine bushels, and over, wheat per 


lhour. 


6 50 to §7—Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cents. 

Tosacco some sales since the last report—ore 
crop from Prince Georges, 18 hhds. sold at $4 for 
seconds, and $74 crop. 











HENS WABUBR. 


BALTIMORE, Fripay, OcToBER 22, 1824, 








MEETING OF THE BoaRD OF TRUSTEES. 


7 The next meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Maryland Agricultural Society, for the 
Western Shore, will take place at Hayfields, the 
residence of Col. NicuoLas Bos.Ley, on Wednes 
day next, the 27th of October. The near ap- 
proach of the next Cattle Show, and the arrange- 
ments to be made preparatory thereto, make it 
indispensible that this meeting should be well at- 
tended at an early hour. 





>> Be it remembered that the next Fair and 
Cattle Show, for the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
takes place at Easton, on Thursday, the 18th day 
of next month. The steam-boat Maryland leaves 
Baltimore on the preceding: day, and arrives in 





Fruit Trees—Grape Cuttings-- 


AND THORN QUICKS. 
As the best time for planting fruit trees is from 
now until the commencement of hard frost, should 
any person be desirous of supplying their farms 
with choice fruit, they will have an opportunity 
by calling at my Store, where they may be fur- 
nished with catalogues of fruit trees, from Joshua 
Pierce, near George-town, (D.C.) and Daniel 
Smith, of Burlington, (N.J.) the reputation of 
whose Nurseries is satisfactorily known ; and from 
which places trees will be well packed and for- 
warded in a few days notice. 
On hand, as usual, 


A general assortment of GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS, and IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBAND- 
RY, which would be carefully put up for ship- 
ment, or other orders, on the shortest notice. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, 
Near Pratt-st.-wharf. 





S. V. Merrick & Co. were badly built—the horse 
wheel being too small, and the materials too slen- 
der to bear the pressure necessary to drive the 
When these defects are remedied, I 
feel confident that your machine will succeed. 
Very respectfully wt 
VADE MOSBY, Jr. 
Mr. Joseph Pope. 
Copy of a letter to the Editor of the American 
farmer. 

New-Kent County, 27th Aug. 1824. 
Sir,— Having been induced, from the various 
communications in your paper, and trom the gen- 
eral reputation ot Pope’s patent threshing machine, 
to purchase one, which | now have in operation on 
my present crop of wheat, I deem it my duty, 
froin the usefulness and neatness of this machine 
in threshing the straw uncommonly clean, com- 
narea with other machines that I have seen for 
this purpose, to inform all those interested in the 
cultivation of wheat of its utility—this machine, 
with the power of one horse and four men to at- 


As I consider an agricultural implement of this 
description, of more importance to the farming 
interest than any other, considering its cheapness, 
powerand usefulness, will thank you to insert this 
in the American Farmer, as I feel assured all 
those whoare disposed to furnish themselves with 
these machines will not be disappointed. 

lam, Sir, respecttully yours, 
J. M. DEL CAMPO. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

An act of Incorporation of the Maryland Agricultural So. 
ciety for the Western Shore—Treatiseon Soils and Manure, 
by apractical Agriculturist, continued trom our last—Extrac: 
of « letter from a gentleman now in England, to his friend 
in Virginia, dated Hotkham, Loth July, 1824—Plantiag Trees 
—U) the construction of Barns, Stables, &e.—Disease of Do 
mesiic Animals, and their cure—Statistical view of -the Uni- 
ted »tates—Natural Curiosity—-lnternal [mprovements— 
Weather Wisdom—Extract from the Editor’s correspon- 
Jence, dated New-Brunswick, 9th Oct. 1824—Preparation » 
Seed Wheat—American Surgery—New-York Races—1« 
keep Potatoes trom sprouting—Tobaceo Keports—The Cul- 
tivation of the Vine—Method of securing the blossoms o! 
Fruit Trees against dest: uetion by late frosts—The Serpents 
in the Tower—Editor’s remarks—Prices Current —Adver- 
tisementa, &e. 
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“TARIFF OF THE UNITED STATES, “ARTICLES. NEW OLD. ~ ARTICLES. — NEW OLD. 
New and old, Alphabetically arranged. —Careful- Bare’ Hrace j ” hanes Bcts cts C - PER. $cts $cts 
ly compared with the Law, by a Clerk in the\”’” — “ o_— ey arriages of all descriptions and : 
Custom-House, New-York. . in eee _ Parts thereof _ pret sd 30 
—-, Tin in “ *“ {Cast Iron Vessels not otherwise 
§7~ Those articles markedin the columns of the | Reef Ib. 215pc! specified +3 20m 
Old Tariff with the letter o, signify omitted, or|Beer, Ser Ale. Castings of Iron, on all other not ie 
not enumerated in the Old La aw; all such paid 15 | Berries, Yellow for Dying pret 12} 74) specified « 1 20pe 
per cent. ff _{Black Glass Bottles. ‘Se Glass. Casts, specially imported, &c, Free Free 
“ARTICLES. NEW OLp.| Blacking a 150 Castor Oil gall. 09 
— PER. $cts Scts| slack Lead Pencils “ 400 Cayenne Pepper “th. 6 
ABYSYNTH, Oil of pret 150 Blankets “ 25 15}Charts, specially imported, &c, Free Free 
Acetite of Lead, or White Lead, Blue or Roman Vitriol ib. 40 Cheese Ib. 9 ‘6 
dry or ground in oil Ib. 4  3}Bolting Cloths pret 150 Chinese Cassia “ 4.48 
Acid, Benzoic pret 1515 {[Bolts, Copper lb. 4  4)Chocolate “ a 
Acorns 5 150 , Composition “ 4 4|Cigars M. 2 502 50 
Adhesive Felt. See Felt. Books, specially imported, &c. Free Free|Cinnamon lb. 25 25 
Adzes_. “6 25 20 , all printed previous to the Clayed White or Powdered Sugar * 4 A 
Alcornoque Bark ° 1l5e year 1775, and also on ali books Clay, unwrought Free Free 
Ale, Beer, and Porter, imported in printed in other languages than Cloth rags of any kind “ ts 
bottles gall. 20 15} English, except Latin & Greek vol. 40 Cloth. See Wool. 
Ale, Beer, and Porter, imported —, Latin or Greek, when bound Ib. 15 0 Cloves Ib, 25 5 
otherwise than in bottles “3 15. 10: , Latin or Greek, ‘when not “ * 13 0 Coach Laces of cotton or other 
Almonds lb. 3  3\—, on all other when bound * 300 materials pret 35 25 
Almond Paste pret SO 15 , do. when in sheets or boards “ 260 Coal, (heaped bushel) bu’h 66 «6S 
Almond Oil “ 15 15{Boots or Bootees, laced pair 1 501 50)Cochineal pret 124 7: 
Alum cwt.2 502 00/Botany, specimens in Free Free|Cocoa lb. 2 92 
Ambergris pret 150 Brandy, Ist and 2d proof gall. 38  38)/Coffee he: 
Ammonia, Salts of, and Volatile “ 15 0 " 3d do. “ 42 42)/Coin, gold Free Free 
Ammonia, Gum = 150 ———, 4th do. " 48 48 , silver “ 6. 
Anatomical Preparations Free Free Brandy Fruits, that is fruits pre- Coins, cabinets of, specially im- 
Angelica Root pret 150 served in pret 30 30} ported, &c. “ ss 
Angora Goats’ Wool or Hair rree Free | Brass, manufactures of, not other- Collections of antiquities, do. “ ts 
Animals imported for breed Free Free{ wise specified, or of which brass Combs, ivory, shell, or horn pret 15 15 
Annatto pret 124 74; isa component material “25 20|Comfits of all descriptions preserv- 
Anniseeds os 15 0 ——, in pigs, bars, or plates Free Free} edin sugar or brandy “« 30 30 
Antimony, Regulus of Free Pree|——, old fit only tobe manufact’d. “ “* |}Composition rods, bolts, spikes, or 
Antique Oil pret 300 Braziers’ Rods. See Jron. nails lb. 4.4 
Antiquities, all collections of, spe- Brazil Wood - * |Copper rods, bolts, spikes,or nails « 4-34 
cially imported, &c.* Free Free | Brazilletto = * , all vessels of ret 35 25 
Anthos, Oil of pret 300 Breed, Animals imported for - “« |__-——, manufactures of, not other- 
Anvils and Anchors Ib. 3 2jBricks pret 150 wise specified “ 2 
Apparatus, philosophical, special- Bridles - 30 30|\——- Sulphate of “ 12) 73 
ly imported by order and for the Brimstone or Sulphur Free Free|—-—, imported in any shape for 
use of any society incorporated Bristles Ib. 3S 3) the use of the mint Free Free 
for philosophical or other purpo- Bristol Stones pret 123 74%) —, in pigs, bars, or plates, suit- 
ses, or for the encouragement of Brown Sugar Ib, > 3| ed to the sheathing of ships “ “ 
the fine arts, or by order and for Brushes pret 30 530) , old, fit onlytobe re-man’d « “ 
the use of any seminary, school, Brussels Lace “124 74)Copperas cwt. 2 001 00 
or college of learning Free Free | Bullion Free Free|Cordage, yarns, twine, pack thread 
Apparel, wearing, and other per- Burlaps pret 150 { and seines, untarred Ib. 5 4 
sonal baggage in actual use Free Free! Burr Stones, unwrought Free sary 7 12 15pc 
Aqua Fortis pret 123 74) Busts, specially imported, &c. * ** |Cork tree, bark of, unmanufact’ d. Free Free 
Arabic, Gum “ 124 74) Butter lb. 5 15pe, ‘Cosmetics pret 30 30 
Articles all not free, and not sub- Button Moulds pret 20 20,Cotton lb. 3 5 
ject to any other rate of duty " 15 15;CABINET WARES s 50 30} ——-— Baging sqyd 33 20pc 
Articles, all composed wholly or Cabinets of Coins Free Free! manufactures of, or which 
chiefly of gold, silver, pearl, and Cables & Chains of Iron. See Iron. cotton shall be acomponentpart. pret 25 95 
precious stones “© 124 74)Cables and Cordage, tarred Ib. 4 3} Provided that all cotten cloths 
Articles all imported for the use Caliminaris Lapis Free Free} whatsoever, or cloths of which 
of the United States Free Free ;Camphor, Crude Ib. 8 15pc} cotton shall be a component ma- 
Artificial Flowers pret 30 30 —, Refined ag 1215pce} terial, excepting nankeens im- 
BACON 1b, 3 15pc;Camwood Free Free| ported directly from China, the 
Baggage, personal, in actual use Free rree |Candles, Tallow Ib. 5 3} original cost of which at the 
Baizes pret 3025 , Spermaceti . 8 6} place whence imported, with the 
——, until the 30th day of June, Candy, Sugar * 12 12} addition of 20 per centum, if im- 
1825, & after that time aduty of “ 334 Canes pret 30 so} ported from the Cape of Good 
Balsams - 30 30)Capers ‘** 30 36] Hope,or any piace beyond it, and 
Bark of cork tree, unmanufactured Free Free }Caps for Women “ 30 30} of 10 per centum if imported 
Barilla “ “ Cards, playing pk 30 30) from any other place, shall bs 
Bars of Lead Ib. 2  1jCarpets and Carpeting, Brussels, less than 5u cents eer square vid 
Bars or Bolts of Iron, not manufac- Turkey, and Wilton sqyd 5025nc} shall with such addition be taken 
tured by rolling cwt. 90 75 , Venetian and Ingrain - 25 25pc] and deemed to have cos: 30 cts. 
, on all other kinds of wool, per square yard, and shall be 
*N.B. In all cases where the ar- flax, hemp, or cotton, or parts of charged with duty accordingly 
ticles are stated as“ specially im- either ~ 22 25pc Cotton, manufact’s of, or of which 
ported,” they are governed by the Carpeting of Oil Cloth pret 30 tton shall be a component part, 
conditions and restrictions exprress- On all other Carpetsand Carpe- imported trom ports or plices 
ed under the head “apparatus phil- ting, Mats & floor cloths made of eastward of the Cape of Good 
osothical.” tow, flags, orany other material “ 300 Hope, or beyond Cape Horn, be- 
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fore the first of January next en- 
suing, the original cost of which, 
at the plece whence imported 
with the addition of 20 per cent. 
shall be less than 25 cents per 
square.yard, shall be taken and 
deemed to have cost 25 cents 
per square yard, and shall be 
charged with duty accordingly. 

—ee Yarn, [Pwist, or Thread, un- 
bieached or uncoloured 
All unbleached and uncoloured 
cotton yarn, twist, or thread, the 
original cost of which shall be 
less than 60 cents per pound, 
shall be deemed and taken to 
have cost 60 cents per pound, 
and shall be charged with duty 
accordingly. 

-e—— Yarn, Twist, or Thread, 
bleached or coloured 
All bleached or coloured cotten 
yarn, twist or thread, the origi- 
nal cost of which shall be less 
than 75 cents per pound, shall 
be deemed and taken to have 
cost 75 cents per pound, and 
@hall be charged with duty ac- 


pret 


cordingly. 
Crude or Red Tar pret 
Crystals, that is watch erystals ” 
Cudbear ? 
Curcuma ” 
Currants lb. 
Cut Giass. See Glass, 
Cutting Knives pret 
DATES « 
Demijohns each 
Dice, ivory or bone pret 
Dragon’s Blood > 


Drawings, specially imported, &c, Free 

, hot specially imported pret 

Drugs, dying, not subject to other 
rates of duty 








Dick Sail y 

_ Dutch Pink ” 
Dye-Woods Free 
EARTHENWARE pret 


, Emery 


Elephant’s Teeth 
Embroidery done witha needle and 
with thread of gold or silver 


“ 
Engravings, specially imp’d, &c. Free 
Epaulets and Wings, a kind of 




















| Epaulets pret 
| Epsom Salts Ib. 
Essences, Bergamot pret 
, Lemon - 
. Lavender ee 
, Orange La 
| —a———=, Roses, Orto of Roses as 
‘ , Rosemary ” 
a ,» Phyme $ 
, , of Tyre, and allotheres, “ 
' used as perfumes " 
Essences not used as perfumes eo 
*Etching or engraving, specially 
E imported Free 
FANS pret 
€F. athers . 
Felt, adhesive, for covering ship 
t bottoms, until the 30th June, 1526 Free 
€Pigs Ib. 


¥Fire Arms, except muskets & rifles pret 


MF ish, foreign caught 


w—, Mackerel 
» Salmon a 
_. all other pickt¢d 


pret 
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_ ~. «ang guage — pa ss 
NEW OLD ARTICLES. NEW OLD ARTICLES. NEW OLD, 
PER §$cts H$cts PER §$cts $cts PER $cts S$ cts 
Fiannels pret 30 25|Hangings, thatis Paper Hangings pret 40 39 
After the 30th June, 1825 “ 334 Hare’s Hair Free Free 
Flax, on all manufactures of, not Harness pret 30 30 
specified, or of which flax shall Harps “ 30 ge 
be a component part “6 25 15|Hats or Bonnets, on ail Leghorn, : 
, on all manufactures of, not and all hats or bonnets, of straw, 
specified, or of which flax shall chip, or grass, and on all flats, 
be a component part, imported braids, or plaits for making of 
from ports or places to the east- hats or bonnets ‘ 50 58 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, Provided, that all Leghorr hats 
25 25| orbeyond Cape Horn, before the and bonnets, and all hats or bon- 
first of January next 7 150 nets of straw, chip, or ‘grass, 
Flour, Wheat cwt. 500 which at the place whence im- 
Flowers, Artificial pret 30 30; ported, with the addition of 10 
Frames or sticks for Umbrellas or | per centum, shall have cost less 
Parasols ss 36 30! than one dollar each, shalt with 
Fur Hats or Caps “ 30 30; such addition be taken and deem- 
Furs of all kinds, undressed Free Free} ed to have cost one dollar each, 
| Fustic “ ‘* | and shall be charged with duty 
GALBANUM GUM pret 150 ! accordingly. 
25 95 Galls, Nut * 12§ 7%'Hats, Fur pret 30 & 
Gamboge Gum 99 15 ! , Leather 30 8 
Garden Seeds a 15 Head Diesses, ornaments for = sO 3 
,Garnets, (a precious stone) “12° 74, Hemp ton 35 0 30 0 
iGems, specially imported, &c. Free Free —, on all manufactures of, not 
|Ginger Ib 20 specified, or of which hemp shall 
{Ginseng pret Iso be a component part pret 25 20 
‘Glass, Window, not above 8 inches 5 = i , on all manutactures of, not 
by 10 in size = 3 002 50: specified, or of which hemn shall 
124 73 not above 10 by 12 \ 3 502 75} be a component part, imported 
125 74 if above 10 by 12 J & 4 0038 25| from ports or places eastward of 
124 74 Provided, that all window glass the Cape of Geod Hope, or be- 
125 74 imported in plates uncut, shall yond Cape Horn, before the first 
3 3\ be chargeable with the highest , of January next. pret 9 
| rate of duties hereby imposed - Seed Oil gall. 250 
30 20/Glass, black bottles not exceeding ; Hides of all kinds in the hair or an- 
150 | the capacity of 1 quart gro. 2 001 44, manufactured, whether dry sait- 
25 20pel On bottles exceeding 1 quart ed or pickled Free Free 
15 15, and not more than 2 quarts “« 2 50 -, Tanned pret 30 3 
lio Over 2 quarts and not exceed- ; Hones = 15< 
Free, ing 1 gallon “ 3 00 Honey . 15 15 
150 , apothecaries vials of the ca- Hops S 3 35 
pacity of 4 ounces or less “ 1 00 Horns, Ox ws 15 15 
124 73 On the same above 4 ounces IMPLEMENTS of trade of per- 
15 and not exceeding 8 ounces “« 125 sons arriving in the United States Free Free 
150 ‘———, cut, on all wares of, not spe- Indigo . lb .15 158 
Free} cified, 3 cents per pound, and in Ink pret I5o0 
20 20, addition thereto a duty of pret 30 Instruments, specially imp’d, &c. Free Free 
150 —, on all other articles of, 2 Inventions, that is, models of ma- 
cents per pound, and in addition chinery and other inventions “ e 

124 74 theretoa duty of - 20 Ingrain Carpets or Carpeting sqyd 25 25pe 
15 0 i/Glauber Salts Ib. 215pc;lron, on all manufactures of, not 
Free! Gloves, cotton pret 25 25, otherwise specified, or of which 

——, leather - 30 30, iron is a component material pret 25 20 
124. 74:———, linen or flax = 25 15: Iron, in bars or bolts, not manufac. 
40 silk. See Silk. tured in whole or in part by roll- 

30 0 ——, wool. See lool. ing cwt 90 75 
30 0 Glue lb. 5 5 . round or brazier’s rods, of 3 
30 0 Gunpowder be 8 g| sixteenths to eight sixteenths of 
30 0 Gold Lace pret 124 74| an inch diameter, inclusive, and 
30 0 Watches “124 74! oniron in nail or spike rods slit, 
30 0 articles composed wholly or - and on iron in sheets, and hoop 
30 0 chiefly of geld, silver, pearls, and iron ; and on iron slit or rolled, 

30 0 precious stones “* 124 +74| +for band iron or casement rods Ib. 3 

30 o —— Coin Free Free Spikes ” 4. 3 

15 0 Gum Arabic ret 124 74/—— Nails, cut or wrought - 5 4 
Senegal 7 124. 74) —— Tacks, Brads, and Sprigs, not 

HAIR, Angora goatsor camels _—s Free Freejexceeding 16 0z.tuthe thousand M § § 

30 30}———, Horse or any other not enu- exceeding 16 0z.tothe thousand Ib. 5 4 
30 30} merated, and which may not pass Iron or Steel Wire, not exceeding 

as “* undressed furs used entire- No. 18 -s Ss. § 

o ly in the manufacture of Hats.” pret 150 over No. 18 ? a. 
G:..3 , cloth - 30 0 on square wire used in the manu- 

30 620 , Seating = 30 0 facture ofstretch’rsforumbrelias pret 12 20 
1 001 00 , powder = 15 0 —— Cables or Chains, or parts 
1 501 50|Halblaken or Burlaps > 15 0 thereof, and no drawback shall 
2 00 2 00] Hams and other Bacon Ib. 3 15pc}] be allowed on the exportation of 

2 00 1 00)Hammers and Sledges, Bi’ksmiths’ “ 24 20pc} iron cables or parts thereof ID. 3 20pe 
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ARTICLES. 





——~, Mill Cranks and mill irons of 
wrought 

——, Screws of, weighing 25 lbsor 
upwards 

—, Screws of, for wood, called 
wood screws 

——, Vessels of cast, not otherwise 
specified 

—,on all other castings of, not 
specified 

Ivory 

—— Blac!: 

JAPANNED WARES ofall kinds pret 

Jalap = 

Jasamine, Oil of 

Jewelry 

KINGS YELLOW “ 

Knives, cutting 

LAC DYE « 

Lace, gold or silver 

=-—, Coach of cotton or other mas 
terial 

ane, all cther 

Laced boots or bootees 


lb. 


pret 


1b. 


“ 


Lake Paints pret 
Lampblack nad 
Lauthorn Leaves or horn Plates ” 
Lapis Caliminaris Free 
—— Infernalis pret 
Lard Ib, 


Lavender, Oil of, and Essence of, 
double and single distilled 

Lavender, dry flower of 

Lead, on ali mawufactures of, not 
otherwise specified, or of which 
lead is acomponent material 

——, in pigs, bars, or sheets 

——, Shot 

-——~, Red, dry or ground in oil 

—, White, dry or ground in oil 

, Pencils, that is, black lead = pret 

Leaf gold - 

—, silver 

Leather, and all manufactures of 
leather, or of which leather is 
the material of chief value 

Lees, that is, wine lees 

Leghorn Hats. See Hats. 

Lemons and Lemon Juice 

Lemon, Oii of or Essence of 

Lime 

Limes and Lime Juice 

Linseed Oil 

Liqueurs, or Liquors or Cordials 

Liquorice, Paste, Root, or Juice 

Logwood 

Lump Sugar 

MACARONI 

Mace 

Mace, Oil of 

Macassar Oil 

Machinery, that is, models of ma- 
chinery, and other inventions 

Madder and Madder Root 

Magnesia, or Carbonate of Mag. 

Mallets, wood 

Malt 

Manganese 

Manna 

Manufactured Tobacco, other than 
snuff and cigars b. 

Manufactures of the United States 
and its territories 

Manufactures of brass, copper, iror: 
steel, pewter, lead, or tin, not 
otherwise specified 

Manufactures of cotton, flax, hemp, 
sitk, wool, or any other material. 


pret 
“ 


lb. 





“ 


gall. 
pret 
Free 
lb. 
pret 


pret 
“e 


Free 
pret 


3) 
“ 


Free 


pret 


=” 


pair 1 501 


Ib. 1 


ARTICLES. 








Do. used principally in dying and 





NEW OLD NEW OLD 
PER $cts $cts . PER $cts $cts 
See that material. 
4 20pc} Maps, specially imported, &c. Free Free 
Do. not specially imported pret 150 
SO 20!Marble, and all manufactures of 
Marble * 300 
36 20|Marmelade, if preserved in sugar, 
asis usual sn 300 
1} 20;Materials for composing dyes, not 
subject to other rates of duty ~ Ce 
1 20;Mathematical instruments, speci- 
15 0 ally imported Free rree 
150 Do. not specially imported, 
25 20) if brass, iron, or steel pret 25 20 
15 0 Do. if gold or silver “ oe 
3,0 Do. if ivory or bone * 15 0 
12, 734; Do. if wood ma 30. 330 
luo {Mats made of tow, flags, or any 
3, 20; other material - 30 30 
12) 74) Medicinal Preparations of anat’my “* 15 0 
12" 74! Do. nototherwiseenumerated “ 150 
}Mercury or Quicksilv. rnd all 
25 25: preparations of it a an 
124 74 Milk of Roses a 30 0 
50; Millinery of all sorts, (except such 
15 0 as is enumerated under the head 
150 6; of hats.) + 30 630 
15 0 Mock Pearls 15 0 
Free Models of machinery and other 
15 0 inventions Free 
30 Molasses —- - ts « 
‘Morecco Skins pret 30 30 
300 Mother of Pearl ry 150 
130 (Mother of Pear! Buttons ” 20 0 
‘Moulds, that is, Button Moulds 7 20 20 
Musical Instruments, principally 
25 20 of wood 30. 6-30 
2 1 N.B. This includes organs, pi- ‘ 
3 2  ano-fortes, and harps 
4 3 Musk Ka 15 0 
4 3 Muscatel Raisins Ib. 4 3 
400 Muskets each 1 50 20pc 
15 15 Mustard pre SO 30 
124 74 NAILS, Copper or Composition Ib. 4 4 
Do. Iron cut or wrought - 5 4 
| Do. Zinc pret 150 
30 30; Do. ornamental, that is, Brass, 
123 7% with gilt or polished heads °. a a 
| Nankeens, imported directly from 
15 0 China 25 25 
300 Natural History, specimens of Free Free 
150 {Needles pret 25 20 
150 {Nicaragua Wood Free Free 
250  '!Nitre, not refined pret 123 7% 
S838 Noyeau, (a liquor) gail. 3% 38 
15 0 Nutgalls pret f2$ 7: 
Frée, Nutmegs Ib. 69 60 
10 10 Nut Oil pret 150 
150 ~{Nuts, Cocoa, or any other nuts not 
001 00; enumerated, and not used prin- 
150 cipally in dying 150 
150 OATS bush 100 
(Ochre, dry lb. 1 1 
Free}; Do, ground in Oil 24 14 14 
125 74 Odours, which are perfumes pret 300 
150  '!Qil Cloth, Carpeting, and on Oil 
30 50; Cloths of every description do. 30 30 
150 |Qil Stone do. 150 
139 {Do. Sallad do. 30 30 
15 0 Do. Castor gall. 400 
'Do. Hemp Seed do. 250 
10 10!Do. Linseed do. 250 
|Do. Rape Seed do 256 
Bree }o, Vitriol lb. 30 
Do. Sperm. of foreign fisheries gall 25 25 
Do. Whale, and cther oil, (not 
25 20) sperm.) of fe ‘gn fisheries do. 15 15 
Do, Olive, in <i ks do. 25 25 





ARTICLES. 
not otherwise enumerated pret 
Do. Absynth or Wormwood, Al- 
monds, Amber, Animal, Anni- 
seed, Cassia, Cocoa-nuts, Caje- 
put, Cinnamon, Cloves, Fennel, 
Juniper, Mace, Macassar, Minth 
or Mint, Nutmegs, Nuts, Pop- 
pies, Savin, and all essential oil 
not used principally as perfumes, 
and not otherwise enumerated — do. 
Do. of Anthos, or Rosemary, Ber- 
gamot, Carui or Caraway, Jas- 
mine, Lavender, Lemon, Sweet 
Margorum, Orange Origanum or 
Thyme, Koses or Otto of Roses, 
and all other essential oils used 
principally as perfumes do, 
Old Iron do, 
Do. Brass, Copper, or Pewter, fit 
only to be remanufactured Bree 
Olive Oil, in casks gall. 
Do. do, for salad, say in bottles 
or flasks pret 
Olives do, 
Opium do. 
Orange, Oil of, or Essence of do. 
Oranges do. 
Orange Peel do. 
Organs do. 
Ornaments for Head Dresses do. 
Do. Brass, Iron, Steel, Pla- 
ted, or washed ' do. 
Osnaburgs do. 
Ostrich Plumes and Feathers, ma- 
nufactured or not do. 
Otto of Roses do. 
PACK THREAD Ib. 
Paint Brushes pret 
Painted Floor Cloths do. 


Paintings, specially imported, &c, Free 
Do. notspecially imported = prect 
Paints, not enumerated, and not 
used principally as dying drugs 
-or materials do 
Do, notenumerated, & mainly 
used as dying drugs or materials do. 




















Palm Oil pret 
Paper, Folio and Quarto Post Pa- 
per of all kinds Ib. 
, Foolscap, and all Drawing 
and Writing Paper do. 
, Printing, Copperplate, and 
Stainer’s Paper do. 
——, Sheathing Paper, Binders’ 
and bex boards and Wrapping 
Pape. of all kinds do. 
——, on all other paper do. 
Hangings pret 
Snuff boxes, &c. do, 
Parasols, of whatever materials 
made do. 
Sticks or Frames for Umbrel- 
las or Parasols 0. 
Parchment pret 
Paris White lb. 
Pastel or Woad pret 
Paste Work do. 
Patent Yellow do. 
Pearl, that is, Mother of Peari do. 
, that is, Mother of Pearl But- P 
0. 


tons 

Pearls of all kinds, set or not set, 
and all articles composed wholly 
or chiefly of Pearls 0. 





—, Mock cs: Is, (in imitation of 
real Pearls) m. 

Pencils, that is, Camel’s Hair do. 

—, that is, Black Lead do. 


NEW OLD 
PER §cts Fcts 


124 73 


30 
25 20 
15 0 


30 0 

30 0 
5 4 
$0 30 
30) =30 
Free 

156 
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ARTICLES. NEW OLD. ARTICLES. NEW OLD | ARTICLES. NEW OLD. 
PLR. Scts Fcts PER. §$cts $cts PER. $cts $cts 
Pepper b 8 3} ofall kinds not enumerated, and Scammony Gum pret 150 
—, Cayenne do. 150 not used principally fordying pret 150 Screws, of Iron weighing 25 lbs. 
Perfumes pret 30 30)Rags of any kind of cloth free free} or upwards do. 30 20 
Persons arriving it the U. States, Raisins, in boxes lb. 4 3 , that is, Wood Screws do." "38 30 
their baggage,that is, their wear- ——, in jars do. 4 3}Screw Wrenches do. 25 20 
ing apparel, in actual use, and ——, Muscatel do. 4  3/Sculpture, Specimens of, specially 
their tools and implements of , all others do. 3 2] imported, &c. free free 
trade Free yree| Rakes, Iron or Steel pret 25 20|Scythes pret 30 20 
Peruvian Bark pret 150 Ratafie, (a liquor) gall. 38 3S8)Seeds, Cardamon do. 150 
Pewter, old, fit only to be*re-ma- Rattans free free |——, Garden do. 150 
nufactured Free Raw Skins, that is, undressed do. do, |} ——, Caraway do. 150 
«—, Manufactures of, or of which Rape Seed Oil gall. 250 Seines Ib. 5 4 
Pewter is a component material prct 25 20|/Razor Cases, leather or wood pret 30 30)Seltzer Water pret 150 
Philosophical Apparatus, specially -——, paper do. 150 Senegal Gum deo. 123 7} 
imported, &c. Free Free| Razors do. 25 20/Seneca Radix or Root do. 150 
-——, not specially imported, pays Razor Straps, leather or wood do. 30 30)Sextants, when of brass do. 25 20 
a duty according to the materi- Red Chalk, (not Spanish Brown) do. 150 —, when of wood do. 30 30 
als it is composed of Lead, dry or ground in Oil lb. 4 3|Shears do. 25 20 
Piano Fortes pret $0 S0O|——— Tartar, or Crude Tartar, or Sheating Copper, that is, in sheets 
Pickles do. 30 30} Wine Lees pret 125 74) of 14 by 48, weighing 14to 34 
Pigs of Brass or Copper Free Free} Venetian, dry do. 150 oz. per square foot free free 
of Lead b. 2 3 ground in Oil do. 150 ‘Sheathing Paper lb. 3 30pe 
of Tin Free Free|—— Wood and Red Sanders Wood free free ;Sheet lron do. $ 23 
Pimenta Ib. 6  6!Reaping Hooks pret SO 20 Lead do. ed 
Pin Cases or Needle Cases of Ivo- Reeds free ) Shells, Cocoa pret 150 
ry, Bone, Paper, Mother of Pearl Regulus of Antimony do. free |, for Ornament do. 150 
or Turtle Shell pret 150 Rhubarb pret lo Shoes, for children pair 15 15 
Pin Cases, of Leather or Wood «0. 30 30)Ribbons. See Silks. , for grown persons, of Silk do. 30 30 
Pine Ap) les do. 159 Rifles ea’h 2 50 20pc] —_—, do. do of Leather do. 25 25 
Pink, Dutch do, 150 Rice pret 150 , or Slippers, of Prunell stuff do. 25 
, Rose do. 150 Rochelle Salts, medicinal do. 150 Shoes, or Slippers, of Prunell or 
Pins do. 23 20)Rocoa do. 125 74) nankeen pair 25 
Pipes, that is, Tobacco Pipes do. 20 20] Rods, of Copper or Composition _Ib. 4 4iShot, Leaden Ib, = 33 2 
Piats of Straw for Hats or Bonnets d0. 50 30) » Braziers. See Iron. Shovels and Spades, of iwor.er steel pret S020 
Plants Free Free} Roman Vitriol do. 4 15pc|Shumac do. 150 
Plaster Statues, Busts, Castings, Cement pret lso Sickles ’ do. 30 20 
and Ornaments, specially im- Roots, Seneca and other roots, not Side Arms do. 30 20 
ported do, enumerated, and not used prin- Silk Hats or Caps do. 30. 630 
Plaster of Paris do. do. cipally for dying do. 15 0 Silk, on all manufactures of, or of 
Plated Ware of all kinds pret 25 20)Rose Pink do, 150 which silk shall be a component 
Plates, Copper, suitable to the Roses, Otto of do. 30 0 material, coming from beyond 
sheathing of ships, that is, 14 to Rosemary, Oil of do. 30 0 the Cape of Good Hope do. 25 0 
34 0z. per square foot yree free |Rotten Stone do, 150 Silk, on all other manufactures of 
Platina pret 150  |Rouge do. 300 Silk, or of which silk shall be a 
Playing Cards pw’k 30 30}Rubies do. 125 73] component material do. 200 
Plams lb. 4 3/Rules, of Wood do. 30 30)}Silk, all manufactures of silk, of 
Plumes, ornamental, whether ma- Rum, lst and 2d proof’ gall. S& 38) which silk shall be a component 
nufactured or not pret 30 30 , 3d proof do. 42 42) material, imported from parts or 
Pocket Books do, 30 S0)——, 4th do. do. 48 48] places eastward of the Cape of 
Pomatum do. 300 SADDLERY, plated or not pret 25 Good Hope, or beyond Cape 
Poppy Oil do. 159 |Saddles do. 30 30} Horn, before the first of Janua- 
Porcelain do. 20 20/Safflower do. 123 74) ry, 1825 do. 150 
Pork ib. 2 15pc}Saffron do. 124 74/Silver Coin tree free 
Porter. See Ale. Sago do. 150  |Silver Leaf pret 124 7 
Potatoes bus. 100 Sail, Duck do. 150  |Silver, Nitrate of do. 150 
Powder, Hair pret 150 Salmon, Pickled or Dry salted bbl. 2 00 2 00) Silver Plated Saddlery pret 25 25 
, Gunpowder Ib. 8 8 . Smoked Clbs 1 000 Silver, Quick do, 15 o 
Pounce pret 150 {Sarsaparilla pret 150 {Silver Watches, Silver Lace, and 
Precious Stones of all kinds, and Salt 56lb 20 20} all articles composed wholly or 
all articles composed wholly or ——, Glauber Ib. 20 chiefly of Gold, Silver Pearls and 
chiefly of precious stones pret 124 743}, Epsom do. 40 Precious Stones do. 124 74 
Preparations, Anatomical Free free |Salt Petre, Refined do. 3 7$pCi Skates do. 25 20 
——, Chemical, not enumerated pret 150 —, not refined pret 124 74)Skins of all kinds in the hair, raw 
Preserves, that is,comfits or sweet- Sandara, or SandaracGum , do, 150 or unmanufactured, dryed, salt- 
meats preserved in sugar or Sanders Wood free free} ed or pickled free free 
brandy do. 30 30/Sand Stone pret 150 Skins of ail kinds, tanned, includ- 

Printing Types do. 20 20/Sardines, as usually imported in ing morocco pret 30 30 
Produce of the growth of manufac- kegs do. 300 Slates for building do. 250: 
ture or fisheries of the U. States Sarsaparilla do. 150 Slate Pencils do. 150 

or its territories Free free |Sassatras do, 150 Slippers for children pair 15 15 
Prunell and other Shoes or Slip- Sausages do. 150 slippers for grown persons, made 

pers of stuff or nankeen pair 25 20pcisavin, Oil of do. 150 of leather 0% 25 25 

runes Ib. 4 3/Saws, Mill ea’h 1 00 20pc} Do. do. do. of silk 0 30 30 
Prussian Blue pret 20 20 , all other pret 25 20) Po. of prunell,stuff,ornankeen 40. 250 
QUASSIA WOOD do. 150 Scales, Gunter, and others, wood do. 30 50) Snuff Ib, 12 12 
Quicksilver & all preparationsofit 40. 15 0 —, Ivory or Bone do. 15°  |Suuff Boxes of paper pret 15 
Quills, prepared or manufactured GO. 250 —, Gold or Silver do. 124 74] Do. of tin do. 25 20 
RA]AX, or Root Angelica, & raot peas, Brass, Iron, Steel, or Copper do. #25 20) Do, turtle shell do. 150 
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Snuff Boxes, horn do. 
Do, gold or silver do. 
Do. Wood do. 
Do. ivory do. 

Soap Ib. 

Spades of iron or steel pret 

Spanish brown, dry lb. 
Do. ground in oil do. 


Specimens of sculpture, specially 
imported, &c. 

Specimens in natural history, mi- 
neralogy, botany, and anatomical 
preparations 

Spectacles, if gold or silver mount- 


free 


do. 


ed pret 
Do. ifiron or steel mounted do. 
Do. if turtle shell mounted do. 
Spectacle Cases, if iron or steel do. 
Do, if paper Go. 
Do, if leather do. 


Spectacle Glass, not mounted. See 
Glass. 


Spelter free 
Spermaceti Candles lb, 
Do. oil of foreign fisheries gall. 
Svikes, copper or composition Ib. 
Do. iron do. 
Spirits distilled from grain, 1st pf. gall. 
2d do. do. 

3d do, do. 

4th do, do. 

5th do. do. 

above 5th do. do. 


Spirits distilled from other materi 


als than grain 1st and 2d proof do. 

3d do. do. 

4th do, do. 

5th do. do. 

above 5th do. do. 

Spunges pret 
Sprigs, not exceeding 16 oz. to the 

thousand M. 
Sprigs, exceeding 16.0z. to the thou- 

sand ° Ib. 

Squares, wood pret 

Do. iron, brass, or steel do. 

Starch do. 

Statues and specimens of statuary, _ 

specially imported, &c. free 

Steel cwt. 

Do. wire, not exceeding No. 18 1b. 

Do. wire, over No. 18 do. 


Steel, manufactures of, or which 
steel is a component part, not 


otherwise specified pret 
Steel yards do. 
Sticks, that is, walking sticks do, | 


Sticks or frames for umbrellas or 
parasols 

Stone ware 

Stone, armenian, caustic, grind 
stones, oil stones, pumice, rotten, 
touch stone, and whet stone 0. 

Stone, burr unwrought free 

Stone, bristol, cornelian, and all 
other precious, of all kinds, set, 
or not set, and all articles com- 
posed wholly or chiefly of preci- 


do. 
do. 


ous stones pret 

Straw Bonnets. See Hats. 
Sublimate corrosive ~ 
>. 


Sugar, brown 
Do. white, clayed,orpowder’d do. 


Do. lumb 0. 
Do. loaf do, 
Do. candy do. 
Do of tead ret 
Sulphur and roll brimstone ce 


NEW OLD. 
PER. cts $cts 


ARTICLES. 




















-- PER. 
15 0 Suspenders of cotton, flax and silk pret 
124. 74} Do. of leather do, 
30 30} Do. of wool. See wool. 
150 Sweetmeats or comfits preserved 
4 3} in sugar or brandy do, 
30 20|Syrup or molasses gall. 
1 1 Syrup, real pret 
14. 14' TABLE CLOTH, of oil cloth do. 
Do. do, of flax. See far 
free| Do. do. of cotton. See cot. 
Tacks, brads, er sprigs, not ex- 
ceeding 16 oz. tothe thousand M. 
do. | Do. exceeding 16 oz. to the 
thousand lb. 
124 74)Tallow do. 
25 20} Do. Candles do. 
150 |Tamarinds, preserved in sugar pret 
25 20; Do. uo. in molasses do. 
15 0 ; Tamboreens do. 
30 30/Tarred Cables and Cordage Ib. 
Tartar, Cream pret 
Do. Red Crude do. 
free | Tea, imported in vessels of the U. 
8 6 States direct from China. 
25 25 Tea, Bohea Ib. 
4 4 Tea, Campoy, Congo, Souchong, 
4 3. and other Black Teas do, 
2 42 Tea, Imperial, Gun-powder and 
45 45 Gomee do. 
48 48 Tea, Hyson and Yourg Hyson do. 
52. 52 Tea, Hysor. Skin and other Green 
60 60 Teas do. 
75 75. Tea, imported in vessels not of the 
United States from China, or any 
38 38 where else. 
42 42 Tea, Bohea do. 
48 48 Tea, Campoy, Congo, Souchong, 
57 37; and other Black Teas do 
70 70: Tea, Imperial, Gun-powder, and 
15 9 Gomee do. 
|Tea, Hyson and Young Hyson do. 
5 °/Tea, Hyson Skin and other Green 
Teas do, 
5 4) Tea, from any place other than 
30 30! China imported in vessels of the 
25 20: United States, the same duty as 
15 0 designated above for foreign ves- 
sels. “ 
free | Tea Pots, earthen or china pret 
1 001 00) Tea Pots, brittania, tin, pewter, 
5 | gilt, or plated O. 
9 9 | Tea Pots, silver or gold do. 
Teutanaque or Zinc free 
Thread, Cotton. See Cotton. 
25 20; Do, do. pack he 
25 20' Thyme, Oil of, or Essence of pret 
50-90! Tiles for building do, 
__}Tin, in bars, pigs or blocks free 
30 -30!'Tin Foil pret 
20 20) Tin Plate do. 
Tin Sheets do. 
‘ Tin all manufactures, if not other- 
19 0 wise specified, or of which Tin 
free | is a component material do. 
Ticklenburgs do. 
Tobacco, manufactured other than 
Snuff and Cigars - Ib. 
Tobacco, in leaves or unmanufac- 
123 73] tured pret 
: Tools and implements of trade, of 
19 @ persons arriving in the U. States free 
3 3| Tooth Brushes pret 
4 4/Tooth Powder do. 
10 10) Topaz, real do. 
12 12\Topaz, imitation do. 
12 12) Toys, of brass, iron, steel, tin, lead, 
13 0 pewter or copper Ar; 
free | Toys of Wood do. 











NEW OLD. ARTICLES. 
¥ cts Fcts PER. 
25 Trays and Waiters, silver or gold pret 
30 30] Do. do, gilt, plated or japan’d do. 
Do. do. paper do. 
Do. do. wood do. 
36 30} Trees free 
5 Turtles pret 
15 uv Turtle Shell do. 
30 0 Tumeric do. 
Twine Ib. 
Turkey Carpets and Carpeting sqyd 
Twist, Cotton. See Cotton. 
5} UNBLEACHED and uncoloured 
Cotton Yarns. See Cotton. 
3 4| Undressed Furs free 
1 1) United States, all articles import- 
5 3} ed for their use do. 
30 0 United States, manufactures of the 
15 0 United States and its territories do. 
SY o Unmanufactured Bark of the cork 
4 3] tree do. 
Yo Unmanufactured Wood of any kind do. 
129 74) Untarred Cordage, Yarns, Twine, 
Pack Thread, and Seines Ib. 
Unwrought Burr Stones free 
12. 12, Unwrought Clay do. 
'  |VALERIAN ROOT pret 
25 25 Valonia do. 
‘Vanilla do. 
50 £0) Varnishes of all kinds do. 
40 40; Vegetables of all kinds not enume- 
rated and not used principally in 
28 28] dying do. 
Vellum do, 
Venetian Red, dry do. 
Do. ground in Oil do, 
14 14) Venetian Carpets, or Carpeting sqyd 
Verdigris pret 
34 34) Vermicelli do. 
Vermillion do. 
68 68) Vinegar gall. 
56 56! Violins of wood pret 
Vitriol, blue or roman Ib. 
38 58; Do. Oilof do. 
Do. White pret 
WAFERS do, 
Waiters, silver or gokl do, 
Do. gilt, plated, or japanned do. 
Do. paper do. 
20 20! Do. wood or leather do. 
B Walking Sticks do. 
29 20} Walnuts do. 
124 74) Ware, china pret 
free} Do. earthen do. 
Do. porcelain do. 
5 4! Do, stone do. 
SU 0 Do. glass. See glass. 
290 Wares, that is, Cabinet Wares do. 
_ free Do. gilt do. 
29 Do. japan do. 
22 15) Do. plated ware of all kinds do. 
2° Warming Pans, brass or copper do. 
Washes do. 
Watches of all kinds, and parts of 
25 20 Watches do, 
150 |Water, Cologne do, 
Wearing Apparel, in actual use of 
10 10! persons arriving in the U, States free 
W halebone pret 
150 Wheat buw’h 
Wheat Flour cwt. 
free | Whet Stones pret 
30 80 Whips do. 
300 _|Whiskey, 1st proof gall. 
12 74} Do. 2d do. 
15 0 Do. 3d do. 
Do. 4th do. 
250 {White Lead, dry or ground in oil |b. 
300 | White Vitriol pree 


NEW OLD. 
Fcts Sects 
74 


25 20 


4 
ah 


free 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


4 
free 
do. 
150 
123 7% 
150 
l5o 


3 30 
74 
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20 
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20 
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ARTICLES. NEW OLD.| ARTICLES. | NEW OLD-Jidentical goods imported and registered as afore. 
PER. cts Fcts) —-|PER.Scts $cts said, and not changed or altered, except by being 
White, Paris Ib. 1 1}Worsted Stuff Goods pret 235 15 }coloured, printed, stained, dyed, stamped or paint- 
Whiting do. 1 1) YARN, Cotton. ed, as aforesaid, then the person, so entering such 


Willow, Sheets for hats 
Window Glass. See giass. 
Wine Lees do. 
Wine, Burgundy,Champaigne, Ma- 
deira, Rhenish, and Tokay 


pret SU 


Wine, Lisbon, Port or Oporto, Fi- 
guira, Mondego, and other wines 


of Portugal do. 50 
Wine, Marsdla, or Sicily Madei- 
ra, and other Wines of Sicily do. 50 59 


Wine, Tenneriffe, Fayal, Pico, Pi- 
co Madeira and other Wines of 
the Western Islands do. 40 40 
Wine, Claret, Vin-de-Grave,Fron- 
tinac, and all French Wines, ex- 
cept Burgundy and Champaigne; 
Corsica, Leghorn, and all the 
Wines of Italy and of the Archi- 
pelago, and of the Levant; Ca- 
talonia, Calmenar, Malaga, and 
all the Wines of Spain, except 
Sherry, Canary, and all other 
W ines not enumerated when im- 
ported in bottles or cases do. 
Wine, and when imported in casks 
orin any other way than in bot- 
tles or cases 
N.B. When Wine is imported 
in bottles, there isa duty charg- 
ed on the bottles. See glass. 
Wire, iron or steel, not exceeding 
No. 18 
Wire, iron or steel, exceeding No. 
18 do. 9 
Wire, square, used in the manu- 
facture of stretchers for umbrel- 
las pret 12 20 
Wilton Carpets and Carpeting sqyd 50 25pc 
Women’s Bonnet or Caps. See hats 
Wood, Brazil, Brazilletto, Red- 
wood, Camwood, Logwood, Ni- 
caragua, Red Sanders, Rio-de la- 
Hache, Pernambuco, and other 


Oo 


se §$ 


lb. 5 


wr 


rf 


Dye-wood free free 
Wood, Sandal, in sticks or in dust 
or powder do. 


Wood, unmanufactured,ofany kind do. ‘ 
Wood, Quassia pret 15 15 
Wood, that is, all manufactures of 


30! Yellow Berries, for Dying 
(ZINC, in pigs, or otherwise un- 
125 73 if 

| Zinc, sheets for sheathing of shipsiprct | 150 
gall. 1 001 60; Zinc, Sulphate of 
Wine, Sherry and St. Lucar do. 60 $0) Zant, Nails 


| 
See Cotton, | 


wrought 


do. 150 
do. 190 








‘The ‘Tariff Law enacts a duty of 124 per cen- 
50 tum ad valorem on all articles not herein specified,|of drawback. 


‘and heretofore paying aduty of 74 per centum ad 


goods, shall be admitted to the oath prescribed by 
law, to be used in cases of application for expor- 
tation of goods for the benefit of drawback, and 
shail thereapon De entitled to drawback, as in 
other cases: Provided, That the exporter shall 
in every other particular, comply with the regu- 
lations and formalities, heretofore established for 
entries of goods for exportation with the benefit 
And if any person shall present, 
for exportation and drawback, any coloured, print- 


jvalorem; with the exception of patent adhesive| ed, stained, dyed, stamped, or painted silk, know- 


ifelt, for covering ships’ bottoms, which shall be 


thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 
Seer. 2. An addition of ten per centum shall 
be made tothe several rates of duties hereby im- 


after the said respective times for the commence- 
ment of the duties hereby imposed, shall be im- 
ported in ships or vessels not of the United States: 
Provided, That this addition shall not be applied 
to articles imported in ships or vessels, not of the 
United States, entitled by treaty, o» by any act of 
Congress, to be admitted on payment of the same 
duties that are paid on like articles imported in 
ships or vessels of the United States. 

Sect. 3. There shall be allowed a drawback of 
the duties by this act imposed upon the exporta- 
tion of any articles that shall have paid the same, 
within the time, and inthe manner, and subject to 
the provisions and restrictions, prescribed in the 
fourth section of the act, entitled “An act to re- 
guiate the duties on imports and tonnage,” passed 
the twenty-seventh dav of April, one thousand 


9seight hundred and sixteen, 


Sect. 4. The drawback allowed by law on plain 
silk, shall be allowed, although the said cioths, 
before the exportation thereot, shail have been 
coloured, printed, stained, dyed, stamped, or paint- 
ed inthe United States, But, wheneverany such 
silks shall be intended to be so coloured, printed, 
stained, dyed, stamped, or painted, and afterwards 
to be exported from the United States, with pri- 
vilege of drawback, each package thereof shall, 
before the same shall be delivered from the pub- 
lic stores, be opened and examined by an inspec- 
tor of the customs, andthe contents thereof mea- 
sured or weighed, and the quality thereof ascer- 
tained, and asample of each piece thereof reserv- 
ed at the custom-house ; and a particular account 
or registry of such examination, describing the 
number of pieces in each package, their weight 
or measure, and the samples thereof reserved, 





wood do. $0 30 
Wool, unmanufactured, until the 
first dav of June, 1825 do. 20 18 
afterwards, until the first day 
of June, 1826 do. 95 
afterwards do. 30 


Provided, that ali Wool, the ac- 
ual value of which at the place 
whence imported, shall not ex- 
ceed tem cents per lb, shall be 


charged jwith a duty of 15 per 
conta no More 

(Wool, on all manufactures of wool, 

or of which wool shall be a com- 

ponent part, except worsted stuff 

goods and blankets, which shall 

pay 25 per cent. ad valorem, un- 

til the SOth day of June, 1825 do. 
And aftey that time do. 3: 

Provided, that on all manufac- 

tures of Wool, except flannels 

and baizcs,\the actual value of 

which at the place whence im- 

ported, shall"not exceed 334 cts. 

per square vard, shall be charg- . 

ed with a duty of do. 25 





shall be entered in the books of the custom- 
house; and after such examination, said goods 
shail be re-packed in the original package, and 
the said original package shall be marked with a 
custom-house mark. And whenever any such 
goods, being thus coloured, printed, stained, dyed, 
stamped, or painted, shail be entered at the cus- 
tom-house for exportaticn and drawback, the same 
shall be so entered in the original package, mark- 
ed as aforesaid, and not otherwise, unless the per 
son so entering the same, shall give satisfactory 
evidence to the collector or naval officer, or one 
of them, that such original package has been lost 
or destroyed by accident ; and no such application 
for drawback shall be made, except on the con- 
tents of entire packages ; and upon application for 
such entry and drawback, the contents of the 
packages so offered, shall be examined by an in. 
spector of the customs, and measured or weighed, 
and compared with the origifal entry, registry, 
and samples ;—and if, upow such comparison and 
full examination, the collector shall be satisfied 
that the contents of each package are the same 





ing the same not to be entitled to drawback, ac. 


admitted free of duty, until June thirtieth, one cording to the provisions of this act, or shall wil- 


fully misrepresent or conceal the contents or qual- 
ity of any packages as aforesaid, the said goods, 
so presented or entered for drawback, shall be 





posed apon the several articles aforesaid, which,| forfeited, and may be seized by the collector and 


j} proceeded with, and the forfeiture distributed, as 
\in other cases, 


—ae () ee 


| 
| FROM THE NEW*ENGLAND FARMER, 





| Brighton Cattle Show,— Exhibition of Manufac- 
tures,—Ploughing Match, Sc. 

| We shall be able in this paper to give nothing 
‘more than a brief outline of the proceedings, at 
bey Anniversary, and must reler our readers to 
the more full and elaborate accounts, which will 
be published by the several Committees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

The exhibition of Animals was, we think, in all 
{things equal, and in some respects superior to any 
which we have before witnessed. There were 
few vacant pens, and the pens were in general fill- 
ed with fine animals, good specimens of what our 
Farmers have done, and pledges of future im- 
provements. ~The Manufactures were likewise 
of excellent quality. The department of Inven- 
tions was filled with things new, and we have ne 
doubt useful, but, we must refer for particulars 
to the official accounts, which we hope soon to 
peblish. 

The proceedings of the 21st commenced with 
a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Foster. ‘The Hon, Mr. 
LoweLL, President of the Society, then gave 
some eloquent, judicious and pertinent remarks. 
The Society, together with invited guests incl: d- 
ing many strangers of the first respectability, diu-d 
at the Mansion House of Mr. Dudley, where they 
{were regaled with the choicest productions of the 
‘land we live in; to which were super-added many 
of the prime productions of other countries. 

The feast was followed by sentiments which 
had atendency to improve as well as to exhilirate. 
The following were among the number. 

Zhe President of the United States—May the 
administration of his successov—wheever may be 
chosen—be as popular, pacific, prudent, and pros- 
perous as his has been. 

The Farmers of Mount Vernon und La Grange, 
who have given dignity, by their example, to the 
earliest and noblest of arts. 

Bunker Hill Monument—May it never be fer- 
gotten, thatthe Farmers proved onthe day which 
this noble monument is destined to commemoraie, 
that they knew as well how to defend their soil, 
as to subdue it. 

Enlightened Agriculture—May our Farmers 
never think it avove nor below their concern, to 
learn the principles as well asthe fractice of their 
art 

Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures 
May their respective weights be so balanced by 
our rulers, that they may remaia in equilibrio. 
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~ The Plough and the Steam Engine—The car’ 
est and the latest inventions of Man—May the; 
poth attain the highest possible degree of perfec 
tion. 

Our Countryman, Jacob Perkins—May he sur 
mount all the obstacles which have opposed his 
inventions, and acquire a name as imperishable as 
that of WatTT. 

Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin—May all Americans, 
in every clime, look bask, as he has done, to thei: 
native country, and cherish its interests as their 
ow. 

Mr, Wedster, the enlightened representative of 
Massachusetts in the Congress of the U. States— 
May we forget all party distinctions when the 
honour and interest of this section of the country 
are at stake. 

True GloryMay Man’s moral nature seek it 
above the sky ; and his physical, seck it under the 
earth. 

By Major SomERVILLE, (a planter from Vir 
ginia)—Agriculiural, the mother of Commerce 
and Manufactures—May our legistators never 
sacrifice the interest of the Parent to the capri- 
ces of the Children. 

The State of Virginia—whose greatness is so 
abundant, that it seems to be the natural growth 
of the soil. 

By che Mayor of Boston—The Spirit of Hus- 
bandry—May it drive all ardent spirizs out of the 
field. 

By the Hon. Timotuy Pickertnc—The Free 
Masonry of Agriculture, which finds a Brother 
in every Clime, 

By the Hon. Judge Srorny—May the sufifly of 

ood Husbandry always equal the demand. 

John Bull—as well as ali other bulls; we will 
not forget our parent stock, though we “have 
waxed fat and kicked.” 

Virginia—a good old plantation ; rich in its ori- 
ginal soil but improved dy cultivation. 

By the Hon. Judge Davis—Health, perform- 
ance, and prosperity to Farmers and to Farmer’s 
Friends. 

By Gen. H. A. S. DEARBoRN—The memory ot 
Blackstone, who designated the site of Boston, 
and planted the first Orchards in Massachusetts; 
and Rhode Island. 

By the Hon. Mr. Prescort—The hard soil of 
New-England, which plentifully supplies our phy- 
sical wants, on a condition which improves our 
mora! character—Industry. 

By Hon. SamMuEL Dana—The temple of the 
Husbandman, where every sect of Christians, and 





every denomination of Politicians may meet and 
worship together. 

By the Epiror of the New-England Farmer-- 
Agriculture, the primitive and principal pursuit 
of Man--May Masters of Art recollect that with- 
out Agriculture, want would be their master— 
Literary Men remember that Cabbage Heads go 
tocompose Learned Heads— Physicians be sensi- 
ble that meat comes before medicine—the States- 
man never forget that the seeds which produce 
Manufactories, Counting Houses, Schools, Acade 
mies, Colleges, Court Houses, and Churches, are 
sown in the fiedd of the Farmer. 

By Mr. Hussarp, of the Worcester Agricultu- 
ral Society—Our Pilgrim Fathers, who ploughed 
the deep to fdant THEMSELVES iu the land, The 
Croft has proved thatthe Sred was good. 

From the Chair—The Worcester Agricultural 
Society—-May we never forget that it is to that 
country we owe some of the finest fruits of our 
exhibition. 

Mr. Goopwin, of the delegation from the Ag- 
ticultural Society of the County of Worcester, 
after some preparatory remarks upon the pro- 
gress of domestick improvement, observed, that 





in viewing the variety of beautiful imported ani-} 


nals, whicn tie Parent Society were adding 
ne Stock of the country, his associates were tor- 

‘bly remined of the striking resemblance of the 

hull of M:. Prince recently imported trom /Vorth 
Jevon to the breed of native working O2en, now 
called the Sutton breed, that had so long been in 
use here, and which our Fathers brought with 
them two centuries since, from the North of Eng- 
land, their nata: soil. And without detracting in 
ihe least from the various good qualities of the 
other invaluable animals of foreign descent, it 
must be admitted that for working qualities, this 
breed still held the ascendency. He would there- 
fore propose as a sentiment,— 

The Devonshire breed of Farmers and their 
Oxen—for patient toil and persevering industry, 
unrivalled ; the breed needs no crossing. 

_ By the Hon. Jostan Quincy~Ardent Spirits, 
like “spirits of the vasty deep,” may they be 
cailed for without coming. ; 

Lhe good otd Cow, the United States—Her bull- 
calves are very well, and her heifers need no 
crossing 

By his Britannic Majesty’s Consud for the Uni 
ted States.—May the good old Cow of the United 
States ever live op fricndly terms with John Lxdi, 

Lhe Presidential Ploughing Maich—May it be 
conducted on ali sides without goading, jockeying 
or back-biting 

By the Hon. Judge Davis—The Chelmsford 
Quarries, furnishing a solid deposit for the Na- 
tional Bank, which 60 oxen could scarcely draw, 
and which will never be withdrawn. 

The good old Cow, our Countru—May those 
who contend for milking her, see that their hands 


ee 


——— = 





Jpage 115,)—‘*the injudicious method commonly 


practised in gathering apples, is more destructive 
in its consequences than is generally understood, 
The first requisite is, to ascertain precisely when 
the fruit is wholly ripe, as it is said that the lon- 
ger winter apples are suffered to remain on the 
trees, provided they are not overtaken by frost, 
the longer they may be preserved. In hot cli- 
mates, and in hot seasons, fruit attains to maturi- 
ty and ripens earlier than in colder ones, because 
the sap performs its office more rapidly. It may 
be considered a correct rule, that apples are ripe, 
when those that are sound and fair fall naturally 
from the trees, or separate very readily on being: 
touched by the hand. They should be gathered 
during aclear dry air, after the dew is evaporated. 
According to the late philosophic Dr. Darwin, in 
order to ascertain when fruits, for instance, ap- 
ples and pears, are sufficiently ripe for gathering, 
it is requisite to attend to the colour of the skin, 
enclosing the seeds. During their infant state, 
there is no cavity round the kerneis, but they are 
in contact with the seed vessels. Ina subsequent 
period, when the fruit has exhausted the nutri- 
cious matter, the cells containing the seeds be- 
come hollow, and the latter assume a dark colour. 
This, Dr Darwin observes, is the proper criteri- 
on by which to judge when such fruits should be 
gathered ; as it indicates that they will not con- 
tinue to increase in size, but waste and become 
hollow, by absorbing the mucilaginous particles 
from the centre. In gathering apples and pears, 
it is necessary carefully to avoid injuring the blos- 
som buds, which are already formed for the next 
year’s truit. These buds are placed at the side 





are clean. te the foot stalk of the fruit, and if the spurs are 


the Team United States—Vwenty four yoke 
of good working oxen; may they continue to draw 


‘ 


jnext season, 


broken, there will be no fruit on that part the 
The pressing against the trees, 


well together; and neither Buck nor Golding, \therefore, with heavy ladders, and the rash prac- 


nor any other beast, get out of the trace. 


tice of thrashing the trees with poles, ought to be 


Massachusetts—This good old parsley bed; may peer td abandoned ; for by such means, the bark 


it continue to send forth a savoury influence, 

There were many other sprightly Toasts, 
which we have no room this week. 

The President of the Society desires us to say 
that “the received gone volunteer toast in favour 
of a farticular candidate for the Presidency, 
which he thought it his Cuty not to announce, as 
it might have iutroduced others in tavour of other 
candidates. Hhere were at that feast warm sup- 
porters of Adams, Jackson, Crawford and Clay. 


—Some who prefe:red Clinton to any of the pre-| 
sent candidates; and some who did not like any |e § 
of them. There ought not to be introduced at) ™°V'"8 
this common festival, sentiments, which would | casks pre 


disturb, or even impair the harmony and general 
enjoyment of the guests.” | 

The Ploughing Match was superior in many, 
accounts to any thing of the kind which we have 
ever witnessed. The teams were excellent, the 
ploughs of the best construction, and the work 
performed with neatness as well as expedition. 
There were no less than 22 teams which entered 
the lists, which is doudle the number that took | 
the field at the last preceding anniversary. This 
circumstance together with the great throng of 
spectators attending, may serve to prove that the 
interest of the public and the exertions of com- 
petitors in this part of the exhibition are increas 
ing by avery rapid progression, 

‘There were many fine specimens of agricultu- 
ral products, &c. &c. which we propose to notice 
hereafter. 


{BY THE EDITOR.] 

Preservation of Apfiles,—In our last number, 
page 94, we gave some breif observations relative 
to preserving apples, but the subject deserves 
further notice. 


for | ae 
‘ladders, stepping frames should be employed, and 


ja pole, furnished with a hook at the end, and 
{covered with coarse cloth, may be used to shake 


and limbs are bruised, and the blossom buds for 
the succeeding year are destroyed. Instead of 


ithe small limbs, without injuring the bark. When 
perfectly ripe, apples for cider may be shaken off 


jwithout injury to the buds, but still they will be 
|bruised, unless the ground be covered with blan- 


kets or straw. Particular care is requisite in 
gathering winter fruit for keeping :—they should 
athered by the hand, and without injury re- 
them from the gathering basket to the 
pared for them, with great care; if 
bruised, they soon decay ; and the less those that 
are sound are removed, the be(tter.— When in bar- 
rels, they should be placed in a dry, cool, shaded 
situation, above ground, and remain until in dan- 
ger from frost, and then put intothe cellar.” 

The following va?uable observations, contained 
in aletter from Noah Webster, lisq. have been 
published in the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- 
pository. 

‘It is the practice with some persons, to pick 
them in October, anc first spread them on the 
floor of an upper room. ‘This practice is said to 
render apples more durable, by drying them.— 
But I can affirm this to be a mistake. Appies, 
after remaining on the trees as long as safety from 
the frost will admit, should be taken directly from 
the trees to close casks, and kept dry and cool as 
possible. If suffered toiie on a floor tor weeks, 
they wither and lose their flavour, without acquir- 
ing any additional durability. “he best mode of 
preserving apples for sp) ing use, | have found to 
be, the putting them in dry sand as soou as pick- 
ed. For this purpose, I dry sand inthe heat of 





Dr. Fhacher observes, ( American Orchadist,: 


summer, and late in October, put down the ap- 
pies in layers, with a covering of sand upon eash 
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CE a 
layer. The singular advantages of this mode of| 
treatment are these :-—Ist. ‘Phe sand keeps the 
apples from the air, which is essential to their] = 
preservation, 2. Lhe sand checks the evapora- 
tion or perspiration of the apples, thus preserv- eee 
ing in them their full flavour—at the same time,| jJ3* We have been waiting for some months to 
any moisture yielded by the apples, (and some gratify several of our Patrons, who have express 
there will be) is absorbed by the sand; sothatjed a desire to see in the Farmer, a comparative 
the apples are kept dry, and all mustiness is pre-lyjiew of the old andrew Tariff. It is now insert 
vented. My pippins in May and June, are asled to the exclusion of many original communica 
fresh as when first picked; even the ends of the|tjons, but a more favourable opportunity was not 
stems look as if just separated trom thetwig.” likely to occur; and the document itself, is one 
An English writer recommends the use of dry|that very nearly concerns every citizen of the 
pit sand tor the preservation of apples and pears country—and none more than those who havé 
Glazed earthen jars are to be provided, and the}capital embarked inthe soi! and labour employed 
sand is to be thoroughly dried, A layer of sand,|jn its cultivation. By reference to this document 
an inch thick, is then to be placed in the bottom/eyery one may form some estimate of how much 
of the jar; above this, a layer of fruit, to be cov-|or how little he contributes to the sustenance 0! 
ered with a layer of sand an inch thick :—then lay|)omestic Manufactures. 








a second stratum of fruit, covering again with an — 

nch of sand. Aninch anda half of sand may be AGRICULTURAL SHOWS AND FESTIVALS. 
lace or > , ‘ow of fruit. The iar Le ma ; ee, RIT AT 

placed over the uppermost row of fruit. The jar 17? At Winchester, in Virginia, the Exhibitio: 


is now to be closed, and placed in a dry airy situa- 
tion, as cool as possible, but entirely free from 
frost. Wheat bran is sometimes substituted for} 
sand. 

“One of the most easy methods (says Dr, Dar- 
win,) of preserving fruit, is that of depositing it! 
in ice houses, where it may remain in a frozen) 
state for a considerable time. And if the fruit be 
afterwards gradually thawed, by covering it with! fo» Kaston the day before, that will be on Wed 
melted ice, or immersing It In cold spring water,' nesday morning, touch at Annapolis and arrive ai 
it will lose but little of its flavour, provided it beipacton about sunset. As many will be going, it 
consumed on the same day.” they will leave their names with the Editor of 

———— (Pea ‘the American Farmer some days before, it may 

Mrs. Cutbush, widow of the late Professor promote the convenience of the party. 

Cutbush, of the Military Academy at West Point,, lated . he ge > oe ‘ 

has ‘sowed proposals for publishing by subscrip-| iy The Cattle eo bers 9 i ere = 
tion, a new work by her late husband, entitled, | Wil be held at the , aryland es Arne 
“A System of Pyrotechny, comprehending the day, W ednesday, and Phursday, the 23d, 24th, 
Theory and Practice, with the Application of and 25th of November—so that pena gene SA 
Chemistry, designed for Exhibition and for War Easton may return in the Steam boat on Sunday, 
—in four parts. - the and have one day to prepare for the Show on this 


of the Agricultural Society of the Valley will b< 
held on Tuesday, the 16th day of next month, 
(November.) 





Ie? The Cattle Show for the Eastern Shore ot 
Marvland willtake place at Kaston, on Thursday 
and Friday, the 18th and 19th days of next month. 
The Steam-boat Maryland will leave Baltimor: 


Containing an account of . 
Substances used in Fire Works,—The Instru- | Shore. 

ments, Utensils, and Manipulations—Fire Works, | pk ae a ae — . 
for Exhibition—and Military Pyrotechny. Adapt-! if Phe Maryland Tavern is oil for rent, 
ed to the Military and Naval Officer, the man of lease, or sale, on moderate terms. Enquire of J. 
Science. and Artificer.” S. SKINNER, Post-Master—Baltimore. 

~' , , + . 


—eE Die }> Every one indebted to the Editor of the 

The new roads formed in England on the plan American Farmer is earnestly requested to make 
suggested by Mr. M’Adams, have been greatly immediate remittance of the amount by mail, at 
improved by pouring melted tar over the stones the cost and risk of the Editor. It is hoped that 
in sufficient quantity to fill the interstices, and be-jevery one who gets the paper is satisfied that he 
fore it cools, sifting some fine gravel or sand over it. gets his penny’s worth; aud it is not the wish of 
—ED () <BR ithe Editor to have patronage on any other terms 

PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR -'——ITe knows that many who are in arrears, are 
DER OF THE STATE. jamongst his best triends, an: th-y will not take it 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and a es as it is not without urgent occasion, that 








ta + 


— 


2 50—Herds grass, §$2—Herrings, No. 1, $2— 


No, 2, 41 75—Hay, per ton, $10—Leather, best 
sole,24 to 27 cts.—Feathers, live, per 1b. 32 cts. — 
Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 18 cts.—Georgia, Upland, 
15 to 17 cts.—Alabama, 13 to 15—New Wool, 30 
to 35 cts.—Merino fall blooded 35 to 40 cts.—} do. 
39 to 35 cts.—$ do. 25 to 23 cts —Common, 20 to 
25 cts.—25 per cent. more when well washed on 
the sheep and free from tags—Coal, pit, foreign, 
40 cts.— Virginia, do, 20 to 25—Susquehannah, do. 
650 to $7—Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cents. 


, 


Tosacco—Sales have been brisk the last week, 
butthe price thereof not at all improved, 





~~ 





Tunis Broad ‘Vail Sheep. 
A pair of genuine Tunis Sheep, imported last 
vear, can be had for seventy five dollars—or the 
ram at fifty, and the ewe at twenty five dollars, 
delivered in Baltimore. 

The ewe had a fine lamb a few weeks after hei 
arrival in the United States,—and it is probable 
chat she is now again with lamb. 

Apply to the Editor of the A. Farmer. 











Yobaceo and Wood lands. 


On the ninth day of December next, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. if fair, if not, the next fair day 
thereaiter, the subscriber will offer at public sale, 
on the premises, his valuable Real Estate, situate 
on the north side of Severn River, opposite the 
City of Annapolis, contaiaing upwards of 

ONE THOUSAND ACRES, 
vbout six hundred covered with wood and heavy 
timber, consisting of white oak, black walnut and 
poplar, &c., the residue for the most part under 
good fences—the whole nearly surrounded by the 
waters of the Severn River, and a wide naviga- 
ble creek, emptying into the Chesapeake Bay, 
which afford convenient water carriage for wood 
and produce from almost every part of the land. 
It is at present divided into two farms, both in 
a promising state of improvement, and possessing 
large banks of oyster shells, and other sources of 
manure in great abundance. Plaster has been 
found to act with great effect on those lands in 
promoting the growth of clover—the soil is prin- 
cipally clay, of an excellent quality for grain and 
other crops, and particularly well adapted to the 
ulture of first quality of tobacco. There is a 
good water mill adjoining these lands, and a steam 
mill in Annapolis, both very convenient to this 
estate. These two Farms will be divided into 
smaller ones of from 200 tu 800 acres each, which 
will be shewn on a plot on the dav of sale. 
The buildings on both the Farms are beautiful- 
ly situated on eminences commanding extensive 
views of the river and bay. 





J , ; -he reminds them, that if they would frove their 
livered from Pig Point Inspection Warehouse, du- jh ore aan 2 y a / ~f 
‘ ; a iyood will, zow isthe acceptedtime, *‘ time enongh 

ring the the quarter commencing on the 5th July,| > ‘s poor Richard, “ always proves little enough 
° - ’ isays ) i 2EEVaAYS fi? 5 ré a 
1824, and ending on the 5th day of October, 1824. |S*7*! , viaick o > 
Domestic | GTythnot Rein | spon, | IZ” Tothe prices of country produce yet more 
growth. : < spected. 4 


state. |particular attention will be given than heretotore, 


”? 








Number in- ~.,., jwith more particular specifications of the owners 
spected: | 112 | | | 112 lof the crops, and the quality of the article. 
Numberde-} 55, | #4£.| ‘| 400 a 
livered. ’ 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE—carefu/ 
ly collected every Thursday, for the AMERIC 4% 
FARMER. 

Flour, Howard-Street, 35 25—do. wharf, $4 75 


GASSAWAY PINDELL, Jnsfector. 
Treasury Orrick, ANNapo.is, Oct. 15, 1824. 
True Copy from the original report on file in 
this office. 
. HARW Tr. W.S. Md. : Pa . “oa - ; 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md white, $1 05a 1 08—Corn, white, 88 cénts—Yel 
— low, do 38—Rye, 375 a 40—Oats, 20 cts.—Barley, 
Ennatom.—Unier the head preparation of Seed Wheat, 39 55—W hiskey, 28—Apple Brandy, 25—Clove~ 
im the last number, instead of sieve off with a calander, Seed, white, perlb. 374—Red, do. per bush. $4 75 
read “scim off with acolander.’”’ 








—W heat, red, 88 a 93—Lawler, do 90 a 95—best|_ 


—Saplin, do. $5 75—Timothy, 3—Orchard grass, ' 


Terms of sale, ene fourth cash, the residue in 
three equal annual payments, on interest from the 
jsale on bond and security. The snbscriber will 
itreat for the above lands at private sale, at any 
itime previous to the day appointed for public 
inuction, N. BRICE. 
Baltimore, 22d Oct. 1824. 


Ce. —=— 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NOMBER. 

Tariff of the United States, new and old, Alphabetieal!y 
arranged. —Carefidly compared with the Law, by a Clerk in 
the Custom-lforve, New-York—Brighton Cattle Show,— 
Exhibition of Manufaetures,--Plooghing Match, &e.—To- 
haceo Report-—Editor’s remarks—Prices Curvent—Adver- 
tisements, Xe. 








Printed every Friday at &4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER 
Fditor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North West corner of 
Marke: and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every descri;ion 
o Book and Job Printing executed with nearness and dcspateh— 
Orders from a distance for PRINTING or BINDING, wut pro- 
per directions promptly attended to, addressed to J. Robinson, Bak 
umere- 
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«TREATISE ON SOILS AND MANURES 


BY A PRACTICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 
IpMROVEMENT OF Soizs by the use of Lime. 
(Continued from our last.) 


In number 28 of this volume, we commenced the 
publication of “4 Zreatise on Soils and Ma- 
nures, by a Practical Agriculturist.” Although 
it has been necessary to divide thistreatise, anc 
although it will yet run into many subsequent 
numbers of the Farmer, the understanding of 
the subject is not at all affected thereby; be 
cause, the treatise in its very nature, subdivides 
itself, and each part may be considered as a 
whole; perfectly intelligible without depen 
dence of one on another.—We shal! endeavour 
to observe these natural divisions of the to 
picks treated of, and hence, in this number, 
though the general heading is continued, the 
part selected falls under the particular head of 
“ Improvement of Soils,” and embraces all that 
js said on the subject of Lime, as applicable to 
that object. 

That the reader may know what he has to 
expect still further, we may here advise him 
that the next number will contain the writer’s 
Theory of the operation of Gufisum or Plas- 
ter of Paris as a manure, and experiments, 
therewith ; and hereafter, of Clay burning, Mi- 
neral substunces, Soot, Coal, Ashes, Coal water, 
Bones, Huir, Bleacher’s waste, Oil and Blub- 
ber, refuse Fish, Carrion, Malt-dust, Sea Weed, 


substances their true office in vegetation, is much 
heightened by the earthy matters afforded by dif- 
ferent plants on analysis. Ona similar principle, 
the benefit of a small proportion of shell marl, in 
the compost for the pine apple, is accounted for 
ir Abercrombie’s “ Practical Gardener.”* 
The efidermis of the rattan is stated to contain 
a sufficient quantity of flint, to give light when 
struck by steel; and some smail proportion of 
minutely pulverized flint exists generally in the 
epidermis of hollow stalked plants, where it is of 
great use in serving as a support, and scems to 
pertorm an office in the feeble vegetable tribes 
analogous to that of the fine thin shell by which 
many insects are defended. 
As a prelude to a survey of the effects of diffe- 


glance at those constituents in the kingdom ot 
nature, which appear to be the chief agents in 
vegetation, 

Before thetrue constitution of Vater was known, 
some philosophers and speculative horticulturists 
had supposed, that all the products of vegetation 
might be generated from water; an opinion which 
practical experiments have shown tobe fallacious ; 
|‘ Chis ancient error, and the revival of it by seve- 

ral eminent physiologists, in the 17th and 18th 
|centuries,{ was founded on correct observations 
in regard to the following points:—1. lhe pre- 
sence of moisture is necessary to germination. 
2. Water is the vehicle of various particles of 
nourishment derived both from the air and from 
the soil; and no manure can be taken up by the 
roots of plants unless it is present. 3. Various 








Vegetable Mould, Woody fibre, Shavings of|vegetables, a greater number than can be easily 


Wood, Peat Ashes, Night Seil, Dung of Fouwls, 
Experiments with various manures, Sc. Se. 
Without wishing to forestal or to influence the 
opinion of the reader, we think we may ven- 
ture to pronounce, that, to any Farmer, who ad- 
mits the benefit of investigation—who does not 
maintain that Aadit is every thing, and thought 
an useless faculty, these papers alone will be 
ample compensation for his year’s subscription 
already paid, or which, having neglected to 
pay, he will now remit without delay. 

[ fd. dm. Far. 


VII. By afiflying Earths as Vanures.— When 


any decomposed mass of stone or earth is laid| 


upon or turned into the cultivated cloc, with the 
object—either of furnishing a sodvent to the re- 
mains of animal or vegetable matter which en- 
cumber the soil by their slow decay, or of enrich- 
ing the land with some substance which is appa- 
rently taken up by specific plants as food; then 
the earthy matter is applied as manure. This is 
a distinct province from that of merely applying 
earths to mend the texture of the soils as under 
I. But sometimes the two designs will coincide 
Closely connected with the theory of manures is 
the inquiry, What is the true food of plants? 
“The chemistry of the more simple manures, 
the manures which act in very small quantities— 
such as gypsum, the alkalies (which include pot 
ash and soda,) and various saline substances— 
has hitherto been exceedingly obscure. It has 
been generally supposed, that these materials act 
in the vegetable economy in the same manner as 
stimulants in the animal ecenomy, or perhaps in 
some relations as solvents; but that in either case 
they merely render the common food more nutri- 
tive. It seems, however, a much more probable 
idea, that they are actually a part of the true 
food of plants, and that they supply that kind of 
matter to the vegetable fibre which is analogous 
to the bony matter in animal structures.”"* ‘The 
probability that Sir H. Davy has assigned to these 





named, have been found to grow vigorously with 
the roots in contact with water without earth. 

In the same manner, the existence of air-plants, 
—the misinterpretation of various phenomena 
observed in experiments on the atmosphere, and 
the repeated demonstrations that witheut the 
| presence of air, or of oxygen gas, neither the 
/ germination of seeds can commence, nor the offi- 
,ces of vegetation proceed,—have led many in- 
|ventors of new hypotheses on the growth and 
‘food of plants, to attribute to the agency of ir 
igreater effects than is consistent with the daily 
|evidence that many other things are equally in- 
dispensable, 

So the productive power of mere Earth has 
been exaggerated. Jethro Tull, the ingenious 
author of the system of horse-hoeing, and after 
him Duhamel, having observed the excellent ef- 
fects produced in tillage by a minute division of 
the soil, and by the pulverization of the broken 
clod by exposure to dew and air, were misled by 
carrying these principles too far. Supposing earth 
to be the only food of plants, they contended, that 
by finely dividing the soil, any number et crops 
might be raised in succession from the same land, 
so as to render periodical fallows unnecessary. 
Duhamel attempted to prove that vegetables of 








* Hot-house, Pinery, fi. 601. Zhe frst edition of 
the * Practical Gardener,” was published before 
the Elements of Agricultural Chemistry apfifpieared. 

t Van Helmont, Boyle, Bonnet, Duhamel, 7il- 
let, and Lord Kames, zealously endeaviured to 
establish the theory of water being the only food 
of plants; and Braconnot quite recently, by ex- 
freriments with distilled water. Margrat, Berg- 
man, Kirwan, Hassenfratz, Saussure, San Mar- 
tino, and Davy have exposed the fallacies of this 
theory. Every found of rain water contains one 
grain of earth, besides other impregnations. Plants 
raised from Pure water will vegetate only a cer- 
tain time, and never perfect their seeds, Bulhous 
roots, which are made to grow in water, if nut 
flanted in earth every other year, refuse at last 





* Elements of Agiiculturat Chemistry, fr. 19. 


to flower, and even to vegetate, 


rent earths as manures, it may be serviceable to! 
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every kind could be raised without manure: but 
he lived long enough to alter this opinion; his 
subsequent trials led to the mature conclusion, that 
no single material constituted the food of plants, 
{he general experience of farmers had long be- 
fore convinced unprejudiced theorists of that as 
a fundamental principle; and also that mannres 
were absolutely consumed in the growth of plants, 

The principles of Sir Humphry Davy arc near- 
sly, but not implicitly adopted in the following te- 
|capitulation and syuthesis. 

Water, and aii, and earth (as the ehief deposi- 
trory of solid organic materials,) all operate in the 
jprecess of vegetation, No one principle affords 
ithe pabulum of plants: itisneither water, which 
jmay form the basis of their fluids, for it existsin 
all the products of vegetation ; nor air, of which 
they give out various forms on distillation, such as 
loxygen, and azote, and inflammaole gis; nor 
charcoal, which is found on analysis to be a prin- 
cipal constituent of plants; nor the particles of 
flint, and of gypsum, at other times of lime, found in 
the stems of most vegetables. In all cases, the 
ashes of plants contain some of the earths of the 
soil, in which the plant grew; but the earthy 
particles never exceed 1-50 in weight of the vege- 
table burnt. The soil is the great laboratory in 
which the main part of the food for common plants, 
or that which conduces to their gross bulk, is 
lodged and srepared. In proportion as some kinds 
of vegetables are found not to exhaust a soil, they 
must be supposed to derive organic materials from 
the air, as well as from the rain or other wa- 
ter with which their vessels may come !n contact ; 
further, some contributions to the substantial jui- 
ces of all plants may float among the constituents 
of air. ‘To all kinds of leaves and fruit, the at- 
inosphere may possibly be the medium of the 
subtile and volatile particles which constitute fla- 
vour and aromatic essence.* Thecolour of plants, 
in regard to the constant repetition of habitual 
tints, may depend greatly on their free communi- 
Cation with light; but the colour of the foliage, 
flowers, and fruit, is also affected by accidents in 
the soil and climate. ‘lhe principles of vegeta- 
ble matter which escape from putrefying plants, 
are either soluble in water or aériform ; in the one 
state, they form the most useful part of manure; 
in the cther, they swim in the atmosphere; in 
bota states, they are capable of being assimilated 
by the organs of contiguous vegetables: for plants 
take up the elements found in their composition, 
either by their roots from the soil, or by their 
leaves trom the air. 

The substances found in plants on analysis may 
be divided into—1, Those which constitute the 
hard matter or frame of the plant. 2, Those 
which are eminently, if not solely, the nutritive 
materials, whether in the form of dry solids, soft 
pulp, or juice. 3. Those which serve as condi- 
ments, and contribute to diversify the scent, fla- 
vour, colour, and medical properties, 

The first class includes the simple earths, the 
‘earthy bases of compound substances, metallic 
oxides, and the basis of woody and vegetable fi- 
bre, great part of which iscarbon. It has been 
already mentioned that the earthy matter never 
exceeds one fiftieth part in weight of the whole 
plant, and it is commonly much less; lime and 
Hint are found the most frequently; magnesia 
more rarely; and clay most seldom of all. No 
other metallic oxides occur than those of iron 
and manganesum.—Charcoal is a principal con- 
stituent in all plants. 

The second class comprehends several substan- 








* That is, such as are firofier to the plant ; for 
a rank soil may deteriorate the flavour of edible 
produce by conveying through the roots some re» 
mating juices of a foreign substance. 








ces which are common to the animal as well aslents of the soil, and is more pervadingly ditfused, 
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kingdom, and therefore may be| more finely divided, than mere chalk artificially 
regarded as directly nutritive to animals; alongj applied. 


Burnt lime is probably more bencficial 


with the plant analysed. jcessary reduction of their strength; therefore to 
‘The third class consists of acids, alkalies, and jcover or mix them with any simple earth or stone 


soluble salts;—of these the most usual is sulphu-!pulverized without burning, will be better —See 


in some proportions, seems to be an @ssential in- 
gredient in all fertile soils ; necessary perhaps to 
their proper texture, or as a constituent in the .r- 


loosely about: it by a transient association—th: 
mild lime readily parts with to vegetables grow. 
ing near ; at the same time the bulk of the mild 





found, some aroma, or fugitive essence, which |cause of this difference, the public are indebted) 
would belong to the third class if it could be de-jto Mr. Tennant. It had long been noticed, that a 
tained, may go off in a form thinner than air, too/particular species of limestone found in the north 
subtile to be weighed or measured. of England, when applied in its burnt and slaked 
The accumulation in a plant of the first class of |state to land, in considerable quantitics, either oc 
things in a due and healthy proportion, may de- Sadlennit absolute sterility, or conside ‘ably injured 
pend principally upon the soil, as a mixture of/the crops for many years. Mr. Tennant, by a 
earth ; of the second, upon the manure ; of the|chemical analysis, discovered that this kind of 
third, in a slight degree upon the local climate, limestone differed from the common, by contain- 
but eminently upon the power natural to the plantjing magnesian earth; and from several horticul- 
for attracting peculiar particles in the earth and tural experiments, he ascertained that magnesia, 
air. j|applied in large quantities, in its Caustic state, is 
After these introductory remarks on the chief! pernicious to vegetation. Under common circum- 
agents in vegetation, it will be more easy to ex-/stances, the lime from the magnesian quarry is, 
plain the operation of the differeat earths, or spe-;|however, used in small doses, upon fertile soils, 


: ric acid, combined with sulphate of potassa; like-|"*2 did Lime.’ Lime moistened with sea-wa-|lime is a little lessened by the action of moisture 
wise common sait, and phosphate of lime. ‘The|ter yields more alkali (soda) than when treated|dissolving part of its crust. Lime in ev ery state 
following seem to belong to this class, though|with common water; and is said to have beenjhas also the property of attracting volatile oil; 
sometimes in intimate conibination with substan-/used in some cases with more benefit as manure.t| floating in the air, as well as fluid oils in contac: 

4 ces under the first or second :—tannin, or the mat It is most important to the Agriculturist to be| with it, 

4 ter tanning leather; indigo, and the various co- }apprised of the difference in the operation of com-| The efficacy of a dressing of mild lime is pro 
| louring matters ; camphor ; the bitter pl inciple ;;mon limeston 5 which is ofa pure white colour,| portioned to the deficiency of calcareous matter in 
‘ the narcotic principle, or opiate; volatile oils, [and another kind of limestone which has a brown/the natural soil. All soils which do not effervesce 
| In addition to ali the elementary parts actually jor pale yellow tincture; for a disclosure of the} with acids, are improved by mild lime, and sand 


more than clays. ‘The rubbish of mortar, on ae- 
count of the quantity of sand which it contain 
along with the chalk, is peculiarly fitted to benefi: 
clayey soils. Marle, though the basis of it is mild 
lime, is to be distinguished from a pure calcare 
ous dressing because it usually contains the re- 
mains of some animal matter, witha little clay o: 
peat. 

When a soil which requires an accession o: 
calcareous matter, at the same time contain 
much vegetable manure, which is already so/u / 
by the ordinary agency of moisture and natura! 
heat, without any ingredicnt that calls for quick- 
lime,—the calcareous dressing should cowsisi of 





cies of decompos... stone, which are laid upon lands with good effect ; and it may be applied in great- 
as manure. 

1. Lime as a solvent. : 
when first burnt, has a caustic property, speedily | 
decomposes vegetable and animal fibre, and is so- 

article. 


luble in water. After burnt lime has been ex } 
posed to the atmosphere a determinate time, it} 2. Adi/d Lime, powdered unburnt limestone, 


( Quicklime. )—Lime, ! portion of vegetable matter.— See, further, “3. 
Magnesia: also some restraints on the use of 
quicktime, in the fourth paragraph of the next 


er Guantities to soils containing a very large pro-! 


quicklime should be avoided; as quicklime is 
cisposed to unite with the soluble matter of dead 
iplants, destitute of woody fibre, before the latter 
ican have benefitted the soil, and ‘hus forms a com 
| pound insoluble in water. Quicklime also, while 
jit purifies, diminishes the strength of animal ma- 
‘nures; it should never be applied with these, um 











. with a great number not generally present in ve-|to dand containing much woody fibre or animal|gans of plants.* . 
geta>les to any sensible degree, although abun- | fibrous matter, than any calcareous substance in} Although lime, when rendered mild by the re- 
dant in particular plants: these are, farina, or the /its natural state.* Thus is quicklime efficacious!covery of the carbonic acid which was expelled 
basis of starch; gluten, or paste; gum, or mu-/in fertilizing peats, and in reducing under tillagejin burning the limestone, does not undergo any 
cilage ; gelatine, or the matter of jeily ; (these|soils abounding in hard roots. But when animal|further change in itself by continued exposure ti 
three are not always distinguishable ;) albumen, jor vegetable remains are destitute of fibrous mat-jthe air, yet when saturated with moisture de- 
resembling the white of an egg; sugar; water;/ter, so as not to require a powerful solvent, or|/scending in showers or otherwise conveyed to it, 
wak ; resin; fixed oils; fungin, a principle de-|when their bulk is not in too large a proportion,Jit has the property of attracting an additional! 

tected in the cucumber, abundant in mushrooms ;jor their tendency to putrescency excessive and|quantity, or second dose, of carbonic acid :this— 

1 and extract, ‘an indefinable substance, changing |noxious, the application of quicklime is an unne-|not entering into its constitution, but hanging 





chalk, marle, or mild lime ; aud the application cf 
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becomes mild, by taking up carvonic acid ; loses marles, and chalks, have no solvent action upon less they are too rich, or for the purpose of pre- 
its solubility ; and becomes chalk, or carbonate animal or vegetable remains: on the contrary,/| venting noxious effluvia, as in the cases of redu: 
of lime. they prevent the too rapid composition of substan-|cing carrion, or qualifying night soil, afterwards 
When newly burnt lime is exposed to the air, /ces already dissolved ; and they have no tendency mentioned: it is calculated to render soft animal 
to form soluble] matters.§ Calcareous matter,/manures less nutritive, and to make oily matter: 








it soon falls into powder ; in this case it is called 
Slaked Lime. Pre same effect is at once produ 
ced by pouring water upon it, when it heats vio- 
lently, and the water disappears. 

Slaked lime was used by the ancient Roman: 
for manuring the soil in which fruit-trees grew.| | £0: : : 
Nevertheless caustic lime is pernicious to vege-| § that is to say, not in a direct manner ; but 
tation, as far as it comesin contact witha growing |where there is any mineral or saline acid in the 

lant. Where acid vegetable mould—a radical |stafle earth or ordinary manure, the radical evil 

in what is called sour land, a top: dressing of lime, 
(see above, I. 1.) will neutralize the acid matter. 
Quicklime is more efficacious than mild lime for 
this purpose ; but simple chalk, also marie, af- 
table matter, there is a strong action between the flied in large quantities, will correct the evil, 
two substances; and they forma kind of — dhese* manures, by neutralising the acids comdi- 
of which a part is usually soluble in water. | hus|zed with the mould, qualify the vegetable and oth- 
time renders matter, which was comparatively jer solud/e substances also present, to be converted 
inert, nutritive ; and as charcoal and oxygen by the influence of the atmosphere and of moisture 
abound in vegetable matters, the lime is at the into nutriment for plants. —All the experiments 
same time converted into carbonate of lime.* So} yet made render it probable, that the food of flants 
burnt lime, in its frst effect, decomposes animal {as it is taken uft from the soil, is imbibed by the 
matter, and seems to accelerate the progress of extremities of the roots only. Hence, as the ex- 
such matter to a capacity of affording nutriment |/remities of the roots contain no visible opening, 
for vegetables: gradually, however, the lime is}we may conclude that the food which they imbire 
neutralized by carbonic acid, and conve rted into | must be in a state of solution Sfirst. And, in fact, 
a substance analogous tochalk; but in this case|‘/e carbonaceous matter, in all active manures, is 
it more perfectly mixes with the other ingredi-|in such @ state of combination as to be soluble in 
water whenever a deneficial effect is obtained 
Ad the satis which we san sufifiose to make fart of 


* Elements of Agricultural Chemisiry, pf. 21. 
{ Lbid. fr. 232. 
t fbid. fr. 21. 

| bid. fr. 216. 


bane in some marshes, moors, and peat lands— 
requires correction, proceed as under I, 1. 

When quicklime, 7 e. lime either freshly burnt 
or slaked, is mixed with any moist fibrous vege 











» Elements of dgriculgeral Chemistry, f. 216. 


insolubie.f 

Quicklime is also injurious when mixed with 
jany common dung, and tends to render the ex- 
tractive matter insoluble. Further, when it unites 
}with oily matters, it produces a soap not easil; 
dissolved, like the less tenacious compound form. 
ed by mild iime. 

Limestones that contain flinty or clayey parti- 
icles, are not so good as others for burning inte 
lime; but they possess no noxious quality. 

Bituminous limestones contain a fraction c! 
coally matter, never amounting to one-twentiet!i 

—_ 
the food of filanis, are soluble in water. Phis is 
the case also with lime, whether it be frure or in 
the state of a salt: magnesia, and alumina mu: 
be rendered so by carbonic acid gas; and even 
minute fiinty sand may be dissolved in water. I: 
can ace, therefore, in general, though we have 
nrecise notions of the very combinations that ar! 
immediately imbibed by plants, that ail the sub- 
stances which form essential parts of their foo 
may be dissolved inwater. System of Chemistrs, 
bu Thomas Thomson, M.D. £.R. SS. E. Vol J. 
fi. 376. 3d. edit. Edin. 1807. 

* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fr. 21. 
Compare with “ Practical Gardener,” pr. 601. 

+ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fr. 218. 
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They make good lime: and the coally matter, so 
far from injuring land, may, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, be converted into food for plants. 
Nothing yet has been said in regard to unbufnt 
limestone. Ina district where limestone is plen- 


tiful, and fuel scaice, a farmer, anxious to leave)/stroying weeds, 


no local resource neglected, might naturally fall} 
upon the idea that lime, in an uncalcined state, if! 
reduced to powder, or ground inte small calcare | 
ous gravel, would be ben ficially appliedasa ma-! 
nure where mild lime would be serviceable, with-| 
out being aware that the same practice had beeu, 
already partially tried. 


The first attempt to convert unburnt limestone|some places, lime is spread on gr 


into a manure, was made by Lord Kames: no ac-} 
count, however, is known to be extant, from | 
which we can learn how far it succeeded; and the 
trial must be supposed to have proved abortive, 
if made upon moss or moorish lands, which, ow 

ing to the great quantity of imperfectly decompo- 
sed vegetabie remains imbedded in them, cannot 
possibly be benefitted by any substance possess 

ing less activity in destruction than caustic lime. 

Many years afterwards a large machine was 
erected in the county of Perth, which was fur- 
nished by three pounding-instruments of iron from| 
the Carron Foundry, worked by a stream of wa-| 
ter, for breaking unburnt lime into small rubble.) 
This machine was untortunately carried away by! 
a flood before the effects of such lime as a ma- 
nure could be decisively appreciated ; but as far 
as the intervening time allowed of experiments, 
the conclusions were favourable. Much of it had 
been expended on a farm of Colonel Alexander 
Robertson. 

As the theory of the thing, those who are san- 
guine in recommending a farther trial of it, sup- 
pose that unburnt limestone must be more power- 
tul in its effects than mild lime, which has gone 
through the double process of burning and con- 
version into chalk. Any given quantity of raw 
limestone, say they,—a bushel, for instance, con 
tains twice as much calcareous earth as the same 
bulk of slaked lime. Further, it 1s commonly 
imagined by persons who kave used both kinds, 
without making any accurate experiments, that 
the effects of the raw limestone are slow, btit more 
lasting; of the calcined limestone, more expedi- 
tious, but not so permanent. But they seem to 
overlook the true grounds of comparison. Lime- 
stone, in burning, loses, it is true, considerably in 
weight, by the carbonic acid gas which is expel- 
led. Lime, in passing from a caustic to a mild 
state, recovers this gas from the atmosphere ; 
but it does not regain the qualities of hardness 
and cohesion ; and differs from what it originally 
was, as powdered chalk from marble, or nearly so, 
according to the texture of the fossil] burnt. Un-] 
burnt limestone, theretore, has neither the solvent 
activity of quicklime,—nor the absorbing power 
of chalk,—-nor the minute division of mild lime 
mixed with earth, while an impalpable powder, 

Zime of laying on Lime.—Nothing has been 
said of the stages in husbandry at which the ap- 
plication of lime is most beneficially made: be- 
cause this is quite distinct from an inquiry into the 
principles on which the good or ill effect of lime 
on different soils can be accounted for. Indeed it 
depends on considerations which the gardener and 
agriculturist, each alone in his own province, is 
qualified to weigh, from an intimate knowledge 
ef their respective lands, and by the profession4l} 
experience gained in raising the intended crops.| 
Nevertheless, in the valuable collection of Papers 
which conveys the gathered wisdom of the school 
of Scottish agriculture, some information occurs 
on this subject, which it may be useful to cisse- 
minate, as marking the general line of a success- 
ful practice. 





most generally laid on finely ‘pulverized land, 


while under a fallow, or immediately after being 
sown with turnips. Inthe latter case, the lim: 


is uniformly mild; in the former quicklime, as 


pernicious to vegetation, may be beaieticial inde 
Sometimes mild lime is applied 
in the spring to land, and harrowed in with grass 
seeds, instead of being covered with the plough ; 
and under this management, a minute quantity 
has produced a striking and permanent improve- 
ment in some of the hill pastures of the south-eas- 
tern counties. Its effecty are yet conspicuous 
ifter the lapse of nearly half a century. In 
ass, a year or 
more before it is brought under the piough ; by 
which the pasture in the first instance, and the 
cultivated crops subsequently, are found to be 
greatly benefitted. But in whatever manner this 
powerful stimulant is applied, the soil is never ex- 
hausted afterwards by @ succession of grain-bear- 
ing crops, a justly exploded practice, which has 
reducud some naturally fertile tracts to a state 
of almost irremediable sterility.”’* 

3. Magnesia ina caustic state (burnt magnesian 
stone) is pernicious to vegetation ; mild magnesia 
is in no respect hurtful, provided there is a defi- 
ciency of calcareous matter in the soil, Caustic 
magnesia applied to lands charged highly with 
rich manure, ina proportion not exceeding one- 
hfth of the animal or vegetable remains, is speedi- 
ly rendered mild by the carbonic acid with which 
it is supplied, as the manure decomposes ; but it 
should never be thrown on land where a portion 
of quicklime already occupies the surface ; be- 
cause, while the quicklime is becoming mild by 
its readier attraction for carbonic acid, the mag- 
nesia, retains its caustic property, and acts as a 
poison to most plants. Caustic magnesia will de- 
stroy woody fibre the same as quicklime ; and in 
combination with strong peat, assists in forming a 
manure. If the peat equal one-fourth of the 
weight of the soil, and the magnesia do not ex- 
ceed 1 20th, the proportion may be considered as 
sate, Where landshave been injured by too large 
a quantity of magnesian lime, peat will be an ef- 
ficient remedy. See also above. 1. Lime asa 
Solvent. 

Magnesian limestones are usually coloured 
brown, blue, or pale yellow, thev are found in the 
counties of Somerset, Leicester, Derby, Salop, 
Durham, Northumberland, anc York: they are 
abundant in many parts of Ireland.t 
4, Phosphate of Lime.—This is a compound of 
phosphoric acid and lime one proportion ot each ; 
it is insoluble in pure water, but scluble in wa- 
ter containing any acid matter. It forms the 
greatest part of calcined bones, It exists in most 
excrementitious substances ; and is found both in 
the straw and grain of wheat, barley, oats and 
ryz ; and likewise in beans, peas, and tares. In 
some places in these islands, it exists in a native 
state, but in very small quantities ; it is general 
ly conveyed to the land by the medium of other 
manure; and is probably necessary to corn crops, 
and other white crops.{ In soft peats, or other 
iands which contain an excess of vegetable mat- 
ter, phosphate of lime is one of the most service- 
able manures, See IX. 6. 





* General Report of the Agriculture of Scot- 
land, ce. 

t Elements of Agricultural Chemstry, fifi. 220, 
221. fLbid. fr. 228. 
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A Dunkirk Journal asserts, that a cloth mer- 
chant of Abbeville has taught a drake to sing se- 
veral airs, and encouraged by success, is now pro- 
ceeding to teach a turkey to take parts ina duet 
with the quack musician! 





“In the best cultivated counties, lime is — 
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AMERICAN TEA. 
Braddock’s-Ficld, Oct. 4, 1824. 

Sir,—In No, 26 of the American Farmer, your 
correspondent, on the subject of the Tea Tres 
shews more knowledge relative to that shrub than 
I pretend to; the fact is, that I am an utter strat 
ger toit. 

I accidently obtained some of the seed during 
the early part of the last‘spring, with directions 
how to cultivate it, also to cure the leaves; bot! 
of which were strictly attended to without obtain 
ing tea of a very superior, or even a “ tolerable,’ 
quality, which is the reason I did not send you the 
sample promised, 

I have, however, sent you a small part of on: 
of the branches, on which are several blossoms, 
which, if practicable, I beg you to send to you 
correspondent, in order that he mav compare it 
with that he has growing. From his description 
I fear my hyson will turn out ée4ea; but if I am 
even disappointed in that, I can with certainty 
pronounce it a highly ornamental shrub, and as 
such shall send you some of the seed if our early 
frosts does not destroy it. ; 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
GEO. WALLACE, 
Extract from another letter of a subsequent date. 

I herewith send you some of the seed of the 
plant that has been brought into notice (through 
me,) asthe Hyson Tea, and as you are already in 
possession of a branch of the piant in blossom. as 
well as a specimen of the tea made fiomit, you 
will meet with little difficulty in ascertaining its 
true character. I am not within reach of any 
vook, or other means, from which I can derive 
satisfactory information. ‘The directions for cul- 
tivating it, and curing the leaves, accompanied the 
seed, sent to Mr. Baldwin, of Pittsburgh, during 
the last winter, and was said to have grown in the 
State of Ohio ; they are as follows: “‘Sow the seed 
“‘in a rich warm soil, (drills preferred) about the 
“‘ time that beans are usually planted ; when they 
“arrive to the height of three or four inches, set 
“‘the plants out in the manner cabbages are, both 
|**asto width and distance. Late in August the 
p leaves are ready for stripping, (which must be 
'“*done when the dew is en,) they are put into a 
“stove or earthen jar, closely covered and im- 
““merced tothe neck ina kettle of water, which 
**is made to boil gently for an hour; the leaves 
“* will be found wilted—dry them in the shade.” 
Until further experiments are made, I shall only 
vouch for its being (as formerly stated) a shrub 
worth cultivating in any garden for its beauty alone. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. WALLACE, 

[Along with the above we have a specimen of 
the Shrub, which is of high and pleasant flavour. 
The seed are also in hand for distribution to those 
who would like to plantthem. The shrub, with 
the letter of October 4, published above, was 
handed to the author of the communication ip 
No, 26, whe is one of owr most accomplished Bo- 
tanists. He returned them with the following re- 
marks. —s#d. Am. Farmer.j 

“Mr. Wallace may be entirely satisfied that he 
is not cultivating either the Green or Bohea Tea, 
and these, as | remarked before, are the only two 
known species. I have not been enabled to iden- 
tify his plant after an examination of the speci- 
men contained in his letter of the 4th, from the 
circumstance of its being in too dried a state to ad- 
mit of dissection, although rescrt was had tothe 
usual process of steaming—from its general ap- 
pearance I incline to think that it is a species of 
Sida, and as such notremarkable for any peculiar 
qualities.” 
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TALL MEADOW OATS. 
Communicated by the Agricultural Society of the 
Valley, for publication in the American Parmer 
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Caroline, June 16, 
Dear Sir,— ‘ 
As I promised, I enclose you as soon as it was 
ripe, a smatl parcel of the Highland Meadow O 
Seed, not knowing how to forward any, except ii 
a letter. Avery high eulogy of this grass, woul 
not, inmy opinion, exceed its merits. To prevent 
its growing in tufts, when sown broad cast, it is 
sown thick. ‘To get into seed, this small parce: 
should be sown in drills, one foot apart, and only 
one seed as nearly as possible ina place, six inch 
es asunder. The ground to be rich and well 
preparec, to be kept clean, and in case of dry 
weather, moderately watered. It is not proper 
for wet or reclaimed lard. It is two or three 
years in coming to perfection, © It suits well to 
mix with red clover. It easily sheds its seed, and 
watcl: fulness, to save it, is necessary. By cuiting 
it for hay when the seed will partly vegetate, 
abundance may be saved with little trouble, pro-} 
vided the grass is shocked as soon as cut, not} 
moistened with dew orrain, over four sinall sticks! 
two feet apart at bottom, and tied together at top 
with a wisp of hay, having a flue to this internal 
operture, made by a log to be laid down whilst 
the shock is constructing, and to be removed when 
it is finished. The log need only be about six 
inches diameter, taking care to increase the flue 
to a foot diameter when the log is taken out, by 
moving it about. By drilling the seed about the 
last of August, you will get in stock one year 
sooner. I sow it broad cast very thick with wheat 
in the fa), or with oats in the spring, mixed or 
unmixed with red clover. It should be covered 
very shallow ; accordingly the wheat or oats be- 
ing first ploughed in, the seed is then sown and 
lightly harrowed. The drilled seed should be 
covered about one inch. Kept moist, it will in 
warm weather be up in a week. Sown with wheat, 
it will destroy about half the crop. To oats it 
does noinjury. In good land it lasts to a period 
which I have pot determined. Ihave cut, and oc- 
casionally grazed the same lots for sixteen years, 
without any top dressing, and without any mate-| 
rial decay. It resists drought, cold, the tooth, the} 
scythe, and the hoof, far better than any grass |] 
ever saw. 


} 








ble, to diminish the shattering of the seed as much 
as possible. More would have been said except 


for the ill health of, Sir, respectfully, your most} 


obedient servant, Brac 
JOHN TAYLOR. 
To W. M. Barron, Fsq., Vice-President of the 
Agri. So. of the Valley,— Winchester, ( Va.) 
oe 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


REMARKS ON FATTENING CATTLE, 
The value of Flaxseed Jelly for that purpose, 

Sir,—In looking over some old manuscripts in 
which I had put down some experiments, I have 
foand the following ; and as this is the season that 
pasture begins to fail, it may be of use to such per- 
sons as wish to have good beef at a small expense ; 
] therefore send it to you for publication, 

On the 3ist day of October, 1820, I hada small 
cow about as fat as they generally are on grass. 
I offered her tothe butcher for sixteen dollars, 
but he would not give more than fifteen for her— 
so I put down her value at fifteen dollars. 

The first sevendays her food was twelve quarts 
ef bran, one gallon of flaxseed jelly, and one bush- 
el of clover hay, cut fine on the cutting box, which 
was scalded with the bran, asd given at twice, 


In saving the seed from hay, the iatter| The 
should be moved as lightly and caretully as possi-| 
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viZ: mor: ing and evening—the rem 
day she had the run of a pasture not very good, 
nestly orchard grass. 

The next five days she had six quarts of corn! 
meal per day, with the jelly and hay as above,,| 
put no bran. ; 

The next nine days she had twelve quarts of} 
bran per Cay, with two quarts of corn meal, jelly 





ind hay’as above, 
Twenty-six days she had four qnarts of corn 
meal per day in addition to the jeliy, bran, and 
tV, IC was all always scalded. 
She was fed forty-seven days, in which time 
she eat: . 
14 bushels of bran, at 16 cents, 82 24 
44 do. of corn meal, at 45 do. 1 91 
2 do. of brewer’s grain, at 10 do. 0 25 
5} cwt. clover hay, at 90 do. 4 95 
3 pecks of flaxseed, at $1, 0 75 
Value when put up, 15 00 
Total value and expense, $25 10 


She was killed on the 18th December, and the 
butcher, who has followed the business a number 
of years, said she was the first that he ever saw 
whose Aind-guaurters were as heavy as the fore- 
guarters, 

Ihe two hind quarters weighed 261 lbs, 
at 64 cents, 


2 fore-quarters weighed 261 lbs. at 5 do. 13 05 
484 lbs. rough fat from the entrails, &c. 

10 cents, 4 85 
Hide brought 3 00 





$37 214 
25 10 


Total produce, 
Total cost, 





Profit, $12 114 

The head, tripe, &c. paid for the butchering — 
rhe dung, I suppose, equal to the trouble of at- 
tendance. 

‘The flaxseed was put to soak in a can in warm 
water for two or three days, when it was put ina 
pot with more water, and simmered from two to 
three hours, and then was put in a barrel for use. 
The quantity of jelly each time was about twelve 
gallons, 

The kidney suet after the kidneys were 

taken out, weighed 594 lbs. 

rough tallow from the entrails, &c. 

weighed, 484 lbs. 
Total tallow, 88 lbs. 

I have always found beef fed on flaxseed jelly 
much sweeter and more juicy than on any ether 
ifood. 
| Iwas very sorry after I\had killed her that I 


‘ 
' 


jhad not kept her for about one month longer, I} 
jthink she would have amply paid for the expense; 


as she was thriving very fast. 1 think the addi- 
tion of tallow woald have paid it. J. A. 
October 261A, 1824. 


P. S. The flaxseed that was boiled each time 
was six quarts. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


BUFFALOE OXEN. 
On the value of, with directions for breeding. 


The animal known by the name of the Buffaloe 
throughout the vallies of Missouri and Mississippi, 
differs materially from the Buffaloe of the Old 
World. At first view his red fiery eyes, his shag- 
gy mane and long beard, the long lustrous hair 
upon his shoulders and fore-quarters, and the com- 
parative nakedness of his hind-quarters, strongly 
remind a spectatar af the Lion. 





} 








ainder of the; Inthe size of his head, in bulk, in stature and 


in fierceness, he resembles the Buffaloe of Buf- 
ton; but the humps or protuberance between his 
slioulders, the shape of his head, his curled fores 
head, short thick armsand lone hind legs mark a 
much stronger affinity to the Bison. 

He carries his head low like the Bu‘Taloe, and 
this circumstance, together with his short muscu- 


ilar neck, broad chest and short thick arms, desig- 


! 
' 


‘nate him as peculiarly qualified fer drawing: the 

whole weight of his body would thus be applied 
lin the most advantageous manner to the weight 
\drawn. ‘The milk of the female is equal in qaali- 
jty tothat of the cow, but deficient in quantity.—It 
thas been supposed that the smallness of the ud- 
lders is more remarkable in those that have the 
sump large, and that the diminished size of the 
ite up is evidence of a more abundant secre- 
tion of milk. The hump when dressed, tastes 
jlike the udder of a cow and is deemed a delicacy 
lby the Indians, But theve is one other particular 
which distinguishes the Buffaloe of the new world 
from its eastern namesake more distinctly than 
any variety of conformation could do. ‘The cow 
refuses to breed with the Buffaloe of Europe ; and 
such is the fixed aversion between these creatures, 
that they always keep separate, although bred 
unter the same roof and feeding in the same pas- 
ture. The American Buffaloe (on the contrary) 
breeds freely with the domestic cattle, and pro- 
‘pagates a race that continues its kind. Many of 
the landholders in Louisiana, like the Patriarchs 
of old, possess thousands of cattle which graze at 
liberty in the uncultivated prairies. These herds 
cost their owners little more than the trouble of 
marking them, and the expense of salting once or 
twice in a month to prevent them from becoming 
wild, By occupying the same pastures they have 
become so much intermixed with the Buffauloe, 
that it is dificult to say to which race they are 
most nearly allied. 

In procuring the cross it is necessary to observe 
one precaution. ‘Phe domestic breed must fur- 
nish the male, and the Buffaloe the female. The 
wild bull and the cow can be brought together 
without difficulty, and the impregnation is per- 
fect; But the pelvis of the cow is not sufficiently 
capacious to allow the passage of the Buffaloe’s 
fetus with itshump. The pelvis is the circular 
bone which connects the spine with the thigh 
bones, and when the feetus from disease, or any 
other cause, is too large to pass through it, the 
female must necessarily die inlabour. This fact 
constitutes the principalobstacle tothe introduc- 
tion of the half breed in the old settlements. It 
would be easy to catch and tame a single male of 
the wild breed, and to obtain any number of im- 
pregnations from him; butit is difficult to pro- 
cure, and still more so to confine a sufficient num- 
ber of wild fema'es. The amazing strength of 
the head and br. ast enabies them to overset the 
strongest fences by running against them ; and un- 
less they are caught very young they can never 
be effectually tamed. Nevertheless, some enters 
prizing farmers in this State and Missouri are ine 
troducing the breed. Captain Jenkins, of Ruth- 
erford county, has one three years old and one two 
years old of the half blood, and several calves of 
the quarter blood, all of which are large for the: 
age, and promise well. The advantages propos 
ed by the introduction of this breed are, that the 
oxen thus raised will be stronger, less sluggish, 
more hardy, and more easily kept, and (if it be 
true that the Buffaloe goes twelve months with 
young,) they will probably last longer than the 
common breed. In addition to these considera- 
tions, the hides are larger and applicable toa grea- 
ter number of uses, and the leather is thicker, 
softer, and more impervious to water. The full 
jgrows Buffaloe on the Missouri are said to be 
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from sixteen to eighteen hands high, and as the 
nody is larger in p’oportion to the height, than in 
the domestic cattle, they must greatly exceea 
the finest of the imported breed in strength am 
weight. Inthe neighbourhood of the settlements 
the hunter’s dogs and prairie flies, conspire to 
prevent them from attaining either full size or 
mature age, Thus much at present from your 
sincere friend, RUSTICUS JUNIOR. 

Nashville, ( Tennessee, ) Oct. 10, 1824. 
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DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

AND THEIR CURE. 

Quinsy.—Sore Throat. This disease frequent- 
ly occurs to horses, and is often a symptom ot ca 
tarrk or cold, 
and difficulty in swallowing; it is generaily ac- 
companied with fever in a greater or less degree. 
In the first place bleed freely, then blister the 
throat. ‘he head should be steamed frequently, 
and the horse should be offered some good gruel 
very often, on account of the difficulty with which 
he swallows, The head should be kept warm 
with a hood, andthe legs well rubbed and bandag- 
ed. No medicine should be forced down the 
throat until the sereness is quite gone, and he is 
able to swallow freely; a laxative may then be 
given, or small doses of nitre and emetic tartar. 

Red Water.—-Under the article Bloody Urine, 
a disease of this kind has been noticed which 
sometimes happens to horses, and more common 
ly to mares ; but the red water of cattle appears 
to be of a different nature. This disease often 
attacks cows, and is generally considered dange 
rous; unless the animal is seasonably relieved, it 
commonly proves fatal in seven or eight days.-- 
‘The first appearance that attracts notice is the 
eow separating herself from the rest of the herd, 
and having little or no appetite; the hair stands 
on end, the eyesare diii!, and, when the disease is 
far advanced, appear sk in the head; the urine 
is of a red colour, and \> ‘Iced after a considerable 
eflort. The bowels at fi:.t are generally loose, 
but soon becoime costive; a circumstance that 
must be guarded against. The discase is attend- 
ed with fever. Give, in the first place, a pound 
of Glauber’s salt in about two quarts of gruel, in 
order to clear the stomach and bowels; when 
this has operated, let the following drench be 
given: 

Tincture of opium, half an ounce ; 
Acetate of lead, one dram ; 
Catechu, half an ounce; 

Gruel, one guart. 


The chief symptom is great pain) 


‘es ot sulphur mixed with treacle are to be given 
tor three or four mornings successively, If this 
is found unsuccessiul, mix with the above half an 
ounce of nitre; after which, a cose of salts is to 
be given, andthe body washed with lime water.” 

Ringbone-—A bony excrescence on the lower 
part of the pastern, generally, but not always, 
ezusing lameness, The only effectual remedy is 
Firine ; and the earlier this is done the better.— 

Roaring.—A disease which takes its name from 
che wheezing noise the horse makes in breathing, 
when put into quick motion. Itis supposed by 
most veteriuary writers to be caused by an effu 
sien of coagulable lymph in the windpipe; and is, 
considered incurable. There are several degrees! 
of this disease, which dealers distinguish by ap-| 
propriate names; such as a wheezer, a whistler, 
a high blower, atrumpeter, Kc. I believe the 
disease is sometimes asthmatic. In some instan 
ces, but seldom perhaps, it may arise from an et- 
fusion of coagulable lymph in the windpipe, It 
appears to me, that the obstruction to breathing 
which causes roaring is seated in the larynx.— 
Some time ago, I examined a very bad roarer, 
that was destroyed on account of the disease, as 
jit rendered him nearly useless; and found an ul- 
cer within the larynx, on one side only ; all other 
parts healthy : since that I have met with a simi- 
lar case. 

Rot.—A term applied by writers on cattle medi- 
cine to a disease in sheep, which appears to re- 
semble pulmonary consumption, complicated with 
dropsy ; as on dissection the lungs are found knot- 
ited with tubercles and abscesses, and there is 
generally water in the chest or belly. The dis- 
ease often affects the liver also, and sometimes 
other internal parts, as the mesenteric glands, 
&c. The rot has therefore begn distinguished by 
different names, such as the pulmonic, hepatic, 
and general rot. Bakewell, Mv. Lawrence says, 
was stronyly of opinion, that flooded lands, and 
their premature unsubstantial herbage, ever oc- 
icasion the rot, which was not induced by rains, 
jthe water of which did not flow, or by springs.— 
‘It seems he could rot his sheep at will by flood- 
pine nis land, which he was in the habit of doing 
{with such of his improved stock as he wished to 
/Keep out of other breeders’ hands. Land flooded 
‘after the middle of May, of whatever kind the 
soil might be, world, in his opinion, infallibly rot 
ithe sheep. Mr, Lawrence, however, very pro- 
perly rather atiributes the disease to the colds 
they catch in these wet situations, and which are 
afterwards neglected. As the disease when es- 
tablished is incurable, prevention is a matter of 








Should this fail, the proportion of tincture of great importance ; and Mr. Lawrence chserves, 


opium and acetate of lead should be increased, 
and perhaps the addition of some powdered alum 
may render it more effectual, 
recommended turpentine, vitriolic acid, bole, bay 
berries, &c. This disease must be distinguished 
from inilam mation of the kidneys ; in which there 
is a constant desire to stale, while only a verv 
small quautity of red coloured urine is voided ; 
there is a tenderness of the loins, stiffness of the 
motion of the hind parts, and fever; here bleed- 
ing would be proper, covering the loins with a 
sheep’s skin, a dose of castor oil, and an anodyne 
elyster. In Sir George Mackenzie’s Treatise on 
Sheep, there is a disease termed Red Water de- 
scribed, which appears to be very different from 
the foregoing. ‘It consists in an inflammation 
of the skin, that raises it into blisters, which con- 
tain a thin, reddish, and watery fluid. These 
continue for a short time, break, discharge this 
matter, and are followed by ablackish scab. In 
cases where the disease is violent a little blood 
should betaken. ‘The sheep should be put into a 
fold by itself, the blisters slit up, and a little of 
the infusion of tobacco put into them: two oun- 


Some writers have, 





should necessity oblige the farmer to feed his 
; sheep on swampy grounds, wet fallows, or lately 
flooded lands, two precautions may ensure the 
jsatety of his flock ; namely, rot to snifer the sheep 
jto rest, far less to remain on such dangerous lay- 
ers; but to pick as much grass as may be deemed 
expedicat, and then be immediately driven either 
to high and dry grounds, or folds where they may 
rest, particulariy by night, and receive a sufficien- 
cy of dry food, either hay or straw. An ingenious 
treatise on this subject has been published by Dr. 
Harrison, who seems to be of Bakewell’s opinion 
as to the origin cf the disease; he does not, in- 
deed, attribute it to eating of rank pasturage, but 
rather to some noxious invisible vapours, which 
arise from land that has been flooded: he agrees, 
however, with Mr. Lawrence as to the mode of 
prevention. Itis an extraordinary circumstance, 
that in the beginning of this dlisease, sheep are 
more disposed to feed than usual, and increase in 
fatness. 

Rupture — Burstenness, Film-broken.—A swell- 
ing caused by the protrusion of some part of the 
bowels out of the cavity of the abdomen, into a 





kind of sac, formed by that porticn of the perito- 
neum which is pushed beiore them. Inthe horse 
ruptures generally happen in some part of the 
belly, and may be distinguished from other swell- 
ings by disappearing when pressed upon by the 
fingers, by which the gut is put back into its na- 
iural cavity, and returning as soon as the pres- 
sure is withdrawn. <A rupture sometimes hap- 
pens in the scrotum, or testicle bar. |! have 
known several cases of rupture, both of the belly 
and scrotuin, where the horse did his work as 
usual, and suffered no inconvenience from it. ‘The 
following case, in which an operation was success- 
ful, I have received from a correspondent of cone 
siderable experience. ‘*A colt was gored '.y a 
bull, the rim (muscles of the belly) was broken 
tone place, the skin at another; the intestine 
ran between the rim and the skin, but did not 
come through the skin. He was thrown og his 
back, the intestine was returned, and the skin 
sewed up. A wide bandage was then applied, 
and in a short time he became perfectly sound, 
and sold fer a good price.” In the human body, 
the protruded gut is sometimes strangulated ; that 
is, it is so compressed by the ring or aperture 
through which it has passed, as to become inflam- 
ed; attended of course with violent colic. Itis 
often found necessary in such cases, to open the 
skin carefully, and by a blunt-po_ated knife, guided 
by the inger, to enlarge the opening or ring, so 
that the bowel may be returned. Gibson relates 
a case of strangulated rupture in a horse, which 
proved fatal. 

Sand Crack.—A perpendicular fissure or crack 
on the side or quarter of the hoof, generally on 
the inside, on account of its being the weakest, 
When a sand crack takes place in the hind foot 
it is commonly inthe front part of the hoof. Sand 
cracks seem to arise from atendency inthe horny 
matter to contract at a time whenit is rather brit- 
tle. The crack sometimes does not extend tothe 
sensible parts; at others it is deeper, and causes 
considerable lameness. The shoe being removed 
the extent of the crack isto be carefully examin- 
ed; if it be superficial, it will be sufficient to fill 
the crack with the subjoined composition, and by 
keeping the foot cool and moist, remove the con- 
tractile disposition by which the crack has been 
caused ; but when the crack has extended to 
the sensible parts, there will generally be seen 
some fungous flesh, which is caused by the pres- 
sure of the edges of the cracked horn upon the 
laminated or elastic memtsfanes. Such horn is 
to be carefully removed with a small drawing 
knife ; some caustic is then to be applied to the 
fungus, the reproduction of which must be pre- 
vented by binding on it firmly a pledget or roll ag 
lint or tow dipped in tar, or tar ointment, which 
must be continued until the fungus is destroyed, 
he whole foot is to be kept moist with a bran 
poultice for a few days, or until it has become 
cool, andthe lameness is removed. A shoe is then 
to be applied so as not to bear on the diseased 
quarter; that recommended for corns will best 
answer the purpose. When this has been done 
the pledget of tow should be removed, the crack 
filled with the composition, and the horse turned 
to grass in some soft meadow ground. Before the 
shoe is applied, the quarter in which the sand 
crack is should be made lower than thé other ; 
and it is necessary to examine the foot once in 
three or four weeks, as the horn will in this time 
have grown down, and be again receiving pres- 
sure from the shoe. By this treatment of the dis. 
ease the crack will be found to recede froin or be 
more distant from the coronet as the hoof grows 
till at length it totally disappears, . 

Composition for Sand Crack: 

Bees’ wax, four ounces ; 








Yellow resin, two ounces ; 
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Common turpentine, one ounce ; 
Tallow or suet, half an ounce.—To be 
melted together. 
———— E> ( ) Se 


SCRAPS—FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 
The frequenters of the upper galleries in a Lon- 





with seven legs and feet. She is thoroughbred, 
four years old, and is capable not only of carrying 
a great weight, but of running at great speed. 

it is noticed as extraordinary, that scarcely any 
wasps have been seen in England, during the pre- 
sent summer, 

An experiment was lately made in Kendal, at 





don theatre, are called the Gods; in Paris the 


upper region is termed Je Perad) 

the Dis PY, in which, “acc 
"> beptinmnoes 29 » 3 » tie ae , 
Nesolution, Captain Coox made his last voyage, | 


and which, after his death, February 14, 1779, at 
Owyhee, arrived at Sheerness, Sepi. 21, 1780, is} 
now the convict ship at Deptiord. The interi r| 
has undergone considerable aiterations toa 
for the purpose, but the hull and exterior reanain 
ma state of perfect soundness in their original 
state, ‘ ‘ 

An old man, named Crossman, died last week 
at Bridgewater, who had kept his coffin by him 
tor the last fifty vears, and used it as his cupboard, 

Forty-nine thousand four hundred and forty-| 
eight men were engaged inthe Irish fisheries last 
year, during which a bounty was paid on 27,857 
barrels of cured herrings. 

The Bury Post says,—A woman, aged 18, was 
apprehended there upon a Judge’s warrant, for 
marrying three husbands, the last of whom she 
was then living with in that town, 

Upon a valuation, the damage done to the grow- | 
ing crops of corn, near Dunmow, Essex, by the} 
calamitous hail-storm of the 14th of July, amounts! 
to £14,827 6s. 5d.; thatits effects were felt upea 
3487 acres of lanc occupied by 77 persons, 


} yr 3° t 
apt it 








the shop of Mr. Phillipson, to ascertain the pow- 
‘rs of accrtain newly invented waterproof cloth. 


mpanied by the Ye was tuken down on Friday afternoon, at two!to a short bite; 


o’clock, and found not to have leaked one drop. 
A discovery has been made, in France, of a ma- 
terial capable of superseding the use of rags in 
paper making: it isa composition that resembles 
a preparation of the finest quality of rags, and is 


readily converted into a pulp without the employ-! 


ment of any kind of machinery, and by which the 
best kinds of paper are made. This material can 
be provided at so cheap a rate that it is estimated 
its whole cost, including preparation, will be less 
than sixpence apound. The French paper-ma- 
kers are, we understand, treating with the disco- 
verer for supplies of this material, and it is believ- 
ed the secret will soon be purchased by some of 
the manufacturers in England. 

An eminent portrait-painter, puzzled himself 
and plagued the artist in determining whether he 
should be painted on panel or canvass. * But how 
would you have me drawn?” he at last asked the 
irritated man of talent. ‘*On wood, (roared the 
latter,) such a fellow as you ought-to be drawn on 
nothing but a hurdle.” 

dt is said, that a peace of lime, the size of a wal- 
nut, fiut into the water in which frotatoes are boil 


‘sott hav; 


to grow very tat by feeding on rich pasture, and 
afterwards to fall away during winter, their health 
often suffers, and the quality of the wool invaria- 
bly deteriorates. ‘These effects may be prevent- 
ed by extra food during winter, but this is attend- 
ed with expense and trouble. The great object 
in sheep-breeding should be to keep the flock in 
1s equal condition as possible, but not fat, all the 
iyear rouud: inthe grass seasor , by confining them 
and during the winter, by a stea- 
dy and measured allowance of Indian corn as of- 
ten as circumstances require, in addition to good 
The sore in the feet was confined to 
those sheep that had been kept on wet pastures, 
‘It was easily cured by washing the part with soap 
and water, and then applying sturgeon’s oil to it, 











; In the head of one ewe that died during the 


'winter, from lambing, twenty worms were found, 
of different sizes. “These worms certainly are 
produced by a well known fly, and yet Dr. H. 
found in the head of a lamb that died the latter 
end of March, then one month old, a species ot 
worm, and in the usual place. 

2 Mr. J. Vanderkamp sent some remarks of 
the late Mr. Paul Busti on the cultivation of the 
white mulberry tree; and also his journal of the 
progress of the silk worm, from the vivification 
of the egg, tothe formation of the cocoons; ac- 
companied by a neat model of a silk reel import- 
ed from France. 

3. Mr. Wm. Short sent specimens of cocoons 
and sewing silk from Hamilton county, State of 
Ohio. The worms had been fed on the leaves of 
the common native mulberry. He stated that he 


The Stone Bridge, of seven arches, across the/ing, will be found to have the effect of rendering had been informed, that the raising of the silk 


Thamesat Kew, with the tolls arising therefrom, ! 
was lately sold by auction for £19,800, 


the heaviest potatoes light and furinaceous, 
“* Life,” said one who had seen much of it, “is 


was attended to with zeal in the north-east part 
of Ohio, and that the sewing silk made there 


M. Dupin says, the number of our harbours,jike a game of backgammon; the most skilful, served as a substitute for coin, being bartered for 


docks, piers, and lighthouses, extend over more! 


make the best use of it. The dice do not depend 


‘the articles wanted by the farmers, who are at- 


than 600 icagues of coast ; our canals in length,upon us in the one case, nor do events depend upon 'tentive to this useful branch of domestic employ- 


1,000 leagues; our roads, 46,000 leagues; and 
that even the pipes for conveying gas and water 
through the streets of London reach to four hun- 
dred leagues —London Paper. 

A new society of Christians has been formed at 
Manchester, who profess, as one of their leading 
tenets, to wear sky-blue stockings and orange-co- 
loured shoes, 

Harriet Bryant, who ascended with Mr. Green| 
in his balloon, is only 14 years of age; she was; 
offered, by four different gentlemen, £50 if she 
would resign her place in the car, which she re- 
fused. 

Alfred Macgowal, a northern pedestrian, lately 
accomplished one of the greatest feats of that use | 
less kind on record. 
sovereigns he undertook to walk from Shoreditch} 
Church, in London, to the 200 mile-stone on the! 
Carlisle road, and back again, in five days and} 
twelve hours, which task he performed twenty 
ininutes within the given time. 

A subscription is opened to relieve nearly one 
hundred Italian gentlemen expelled from their 
country for political offences, and now in England, 
in a starving condition. 

A French surgeon lately produced an 0x’s brain 
before the Society of Medicine. It was not only 
petrified, but had acquired the hardness of flint. 
The butcher, with all his might, could not cleave 
it asunder. It appeared like a piece of rock-work. 
What is here remarkable, this ox was both fat 
and vigorous, so as.to break loose four times from 
the butcher; whereas the only instance of a pe- 
trified ox’s brain on record is that of Bartholin’s 
ox, killed at Stockholm; but that ox was very 
lean, appeared sickly, went always with his head 
down, which determined the owner to part with 
him. 





us in the other ; but it is the manner of applying 
them that occasions the difference of success.” 


Malt liguor and cider may be frrevented from} 


becoming sour, by adding four founds of toasted 
bread to each hoyshead.” 

Captain John Dundas Cochrane, in the preface 
to his work lately published, entitled ‘ Narra- 
tive of a pedestrian Journey through Russia and 
Siberian Tartary,” &c. states that the expenses 
of his journey from Moscow to Irkutsh, which by 
the route he went, was 6000 miles, “ certainly fell 
short of a guinea!” 

The following exhibits the population respec- 
tively of the seven principal states of the German 
Codtederation, as taken from the latest lists in the 


For a wager of two hundred |Jarchives of the Diet: Austria, 9,482,277; Prussia, 


7,953,341; Bavaria, 3,523,000 ; Saxony, 1,203,000; 
Hanover, 1,305,351 ; Wurtemburg, 1,595,662 ; and 
Baden, 1,002,000. 


—$= | 
Communicated for the American Farmer. 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE. 
Stated Meeting, Sefitember 19. 


The following Communications were made :— 

1. On some of the Diseases of Sheep, by Dr. 
S. L. Howell, of New-Jersey. The diseases oc- 
curred in a large flock of merinos, chiefly im- 
ported. With the exception of worms in the 
frontal sinuses of the head, and the sore in the 
claws of the feet, the complaints proceeded from 
too full feeding on Indian corn during winter.— 
Many ewes lost their lambs from this cause.— 
Ample experience has cenfirmed the theory of 
Dr. H. Breeding ewes ought not to be allowed 
to grow too fat; and even store sheep, intended 
to be kept over winter, should be attended to in 





Mr. Checketts, of Bolgrave, has now (says the 
LLiecester Chronicle) in his possession a tare 


that respect during the summer ; for, if permitted 


for the years 1822 and 1823. 


ment. 


4. Three volumes of Memoirs were received 
from the Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris, 
The preceding 
volumes are in the library of the Society. 

The Mfnister for the department of the Inte- 
rior, Mons. Corbiere, annually opens a public 
meeting of the Society by a discourse on some 
subject connected with its pursuits, The volumes 
contain, among many useful papers on other sub- 
jects, several on the diseases of domestic animals, 
and the application of water from springs, rivers, 
and wells, to land: numerous engravings are giv- 
en, to illustrate the modes of irrigation propos- 
ed, and actually in operation in different parts of 
France. 

5. Dr. Ghirardi of Florence, who attended the 
meeting of the Society, presented the third volume 
of the transactions of the Imperial Academy of 
Agriculture and Economy of that city. Many of 
the papers are of a locai nature, but there are 
some of general import on manures,—on insects 
that infest wheat, and on regulating the courses of 
rivers, and their application to the proposes of 
irrigation. 

6. Count Von Hazzi, on the part of the Econo- 
mical Society at Munich in Bavaria, sent three 
volumes of the Weekly Journal published by that 
association. They embrace every subject con- 
nected with agriculture and domestic economy, 
and the papers are accompanied by cuts and litho- 
graphic engravings, whem necessary for illustra- 
tion. The preceding volumes were received some 
time since. 


a 8 


At a late annual fair in Pawtuxent, Rhode Is- 
land, 25 ladies received premiums, for produc- 
tions of their industry and ingenuity. 
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Match Race.—On Thursday match race the 
mentioned in the papers, was run over the Union 
Course, at Jamacia, by two three year old colts; 
Count Piper, aJersey horse, by Fafedition ; and 
Lance, an Eclifise colt, owned in this city. The 
distance was 4 milesand repeat ; each colt tocary 
125 pounds weight ; Count J’ifer was rode by Mr. 
Laird, who bred him, and Lance by Mr. Purdy. 
More skilful riders, perhaps could not be found 
in the United States. The result has shewn that 
colts of this age can perform more than the 
breeders of horses or sportsmen have been ac- 
customed to believe. Ninety pounds, by the Eng- 
lish rules of coursing, are the weight agreed upon 
for three year clds,—and 98, by the rules of our 
course, at Jamaica; and then seldom dothey run 
more thafi two mile heats at that age. In this 
match the first 4 mile heat was run, each colt 
carrying 28 pounds over the usual colt weights, in 
eight minutes and twenty five seconds, which is a 
greater pcrfurmance than any thing we have yet 
seen on record in the English sporting calenders, 
They started kindly at the tap of the drum, Pur- 


—— ee ee 


day, July 21,a curious match was pertormed on 
Kennington-Common, between two genticmen 
named Lawrence and Brown. It was who should 
run, walk, and walk backwards, each a mile, in 
the shortest time. The stake was 50 sov’s, and 
the performance was as follows :— 
Mr. LAWRENCE. 
Ram : ¢ 3 ¢ ¢ Omile Gm. SOs, 
Walked: : : : I mile 10m. 25s. 
Dittoback : : : imile 18m. 3s. 
cdm. 58s. 
Brown. 
mon. = : : Llmile 7m. 10s. 
Walkec : : 1 mile lim, 42s, 
Ditto back : =: : 1l.mile 16m. 2s. 
34m. 54s. 
Thus winning by only four seconds. 


Mr 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered trom Piscataway Inspection Warehouse, 
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Ithe first place, you would have had a lesson ot 
humility and industry taught to your pride ot 
southern education and habits, in the person 
of agentleman who, in the field, exhibited the 
skill of a first rate ploughnian, successfully we 
believe, contending for the highest premium, and 
who was no otherthan the Register of Mills anc 

Clerk of the County ; and who might have been 
compelled to yield the proud trophy to the yet 
superior adroitness of one of the Judges of the 
Court, if official business had not taken him away 

—You would have seen, in fact, an immense as- 
semblage ot wealthy and working Farmers, quali- 
fied by practice and education, alike to hold the 
plough, or to wield the pen; this was characte- 
ristic of nearly all, from the President, late an 
enlightened member of the Senate of the United 
|States, down through all grades of the Society. 

|} More—you woulé have seen a splendid display 
‘of Domestic Animals ; among these, tweuty STAt - 
/LIONS, Of superior figure and capacity for all the 
‘valuable uses bv which that noble animal condu- 
cesto the safety, pleasure, and comfort of man. 





dy taking the lead, but was passed by Laird in! during the quarter commencing on the 5th July, You would have heard the points and qualities ot 


the first half mile. In the next half mile Purdy 
regained the ground he lost, passed Laird, took 
the lead and kept it until they had entered upon 
the fourth mile, when Laird suddenly made a sun,} 
shot ahead and maintained his superiority to the, 
end of the heat; coming in about three lengths 
ahead of his antagonist, notwithstanding all his 
active and persevering exertions. Second heat,' 
Laird took the lead and kept it with ease to the 
end of the race, winning about four lengths—time} 
9m. 30s. Both colts run remarkably true, and 
shewed great strength, bottom and speed. Should! 
no accident happen to them until they become: 
aged horses, they will be able to contend with any, 
thing that can be produced upon the turf. { 

Seven pounds is considered equal to a distance. | 
As the colts carried 27lbs. over weight, there 
were 4 distancesagainst them. Upon thiscalcu- 
lation itis greater running than that of Eclipse 
and Henry. —Aew-York Paper. 

—ASm se 


extracts from “ ANNALS OF Sporrine,” for Au- 
gust, 1824. 


“Tn our records of animal exertion, of what 


| 
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1824 ; ending on the fourth October, 1824. 
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JOHN C. MOORE, Inspector. 


each animal, pointed out and criticised by men 
who have an eye, and a taste for such things.— 
‘What more? you would have seen displayed on 
the field many individuals of Col, Powel’s fine 
stock of imported, ang native IMPROVED SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE, With some Nortu Devons, and 
‘many fine specimens ot home breed, and the fruit 
(of various crosses, exhibiting the effect of mixed 
bloods of various degrees.—Moreover, you would 
ihave seen, of SHEFP, six hundred full bred Me- 


eog ‘rinos, being part of a single flock of 1500, all ig 


Trasury Orrick, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 29, 1824. 
True Copy, from the original report on jfile 

in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W. 











BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1824, 
CATTLE SHOW, No. Uy, 

Of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 

We are waiting for the official account of this 


kind soever, we have always hailed with most de-! great Agricultural Bxhibition, which washeld at 


light those which conduce to some useful par-;Chester on the 14th and 15th ult. 


The badness 


pose ; or evince, in the performance the greatest) of the weather on the preceding day, did not deter 


portion of mind: and in this light we view the 
following account of a trial of skill and industry 
made by ‘he other sex i— 

Spinning-match—At Galway, on Whit-Wed- 
nesday, in the gardens at West-louse, the seat ot 
the Port Collector, there was atrial ot skill in 
the art of spinning by several young women ; and 


us, as it is said to have done many others of Ma- 
iryland, who talked! and talked! and talked! of 
going: but whose zeal was on this, as it is on 
jnany similar occasions, easily evaporated by too 
‘much heat, or congealed by too much cold, or 
imelted by too much rain. <A kind of zeal which 
/Kindles readily enough over a good fire and a 


S. Md. 


{ 


high health, with clean noses, rosy skins, lively 
eyes, and silk-like fleeces—together with numer- 
ous pensof DishLrys; and BROAD-TAILS, mixed 
with both the other two. Above all, you would 
have seen order, regularity, sobriety, and a deep 


land-holding, and land-working yeomanry of the 


-, . q ° ° . . ° 
APM CRIA JAVA YR ive taare j heart-felt interest in what was going on, by the solid 
UP 68) WANS et, | ( 


=. jState; putin earnest action by the zeal and ta- 


‘lents of an individual, who, being blessed with 
jthe advantages of easy fortune, classical educa- 
ition, science, and travel; now finds his greatest 
pleasure in employing all these, in projecting and 
|prosecuting plans to enlighten aud meliorate the 
condition of the Farmers of his State and coun- 
try, in all that concerns the landed community; 
jthat community which is at once the parent and 
‘the nurse of all that is most substantial and: va- 
luable in society.—Such my worthy readers, far- 
‘mers, and farmers’ sons, is but a bird’s eve view 
of what you would have secn at the late Chester 
‘Cattle Show.—Such, in part at least, is what you 
;may expect to see at the approaching Shows in 
‘Maryland. Who can say that such opportunities 
,of meeting together, and of mutually imparting 


premiums, consisting of anew wheel, a handsome |glass of gencrous wine, and flies off in having a/and gaining instruction, ought not to be embrac- 
gown, a reel, &c. were to be giving to the most|** great mind” to do the thing; ascertain officers|ed, at almost afty sacrifice, by Farmers, young 


deserving. About thirty competitors started, each ot the Navy had “a great mind” to embark in|jand old ? 


seated under a tree in the shrubbery, and dressed 
in her holiday clothes. By a signal bell, they com- 


the hazardous and fameless duty of catching Pi- 
irates in the West Indies, untilitcame tothe push, 


The Merchanis—they have their Ex- 
mange where they dai/y meet, to understand and 
|protect their mercantile rights. “he Doctors— 


menced their work at two o’clock, each being|and then, like the Maryland Farmers, who couldjthey have their Colleges and Schools to elevate 


previously furnished with an exact half-pound of 
flax, which she was to convert into the greatest 
quantity of good and weil-spun yarn in the short 
ést space of time, and most nearly equal in grist, 


so easily have visited the Chester Show, they 
‘had a greater mind to—stay at home.—So we dare 
jsay it will be with respect to the Fair at Easton 
ion the 18th inst. Many have already announced 


&c. to a pattern of two hanks of yarn exhibited to|a great mind to goto Easton on the 17th. When 


them before starting. 


of ate a resident in Galway, got the first pre- 


mium, having spun her ful! half-pound hank near- 
est to the pattern, in four hours and 13 minutes. 


The next best spun 84 cuts in the above time, and 
the others followed in a near progression. 





Three species of sficed, equal to the hop, step, 
and jump fancy. At an early hour, on Wednes- 


The result of the contest/the time comes we shall sec, what 
was, that Kitty O’Neil, a native of Newry, but 





we shall see. 


see and ears to hear, to have derived much plea- 
sure, as well as instruction, from what was there 





more and more the dignity of their Profession.— 
The Lawyers—-they swarm, like Egyptian locusts, 
about the Court- houses, all over the country, lay- 
ing their honest heads together to squeeze their 
clients, while they postpone their causes ; making 
confusion worse confounded, and fattening all the 
while on the “ glorious uncertainty of the law.”—— 


In the former case the loss was, in the latter} The Manufacturers, great and small ; be they the 
it will be, their own; for we care noc how snow-|sons of Vulcan, or of Crispin ; the workers in skins, 
ing the Farmer may be, or conceit himself to} whether of bulls, or beavers; the Knights of the 
be, yet he could not have failed, if he had eyes to|shuttle or the bodkin, at the sound of tailor’s thim. 


ble on the back of his goose, may be huddled to. 
gether with one voice to strike for higher wages, 


both seen and heard, And what then, perhaps,jor sue for higher frosection ; while the poor /ar- 
says the reader, should 1 have seen? Why, in'mers, scattered over the face of the lagd, are 
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doudit, um. Gene a tea inca ee eaaee aa Bae ee ee ee eee ee en eee a aa —_ 
a aie by aay“ to ~ picked like geese, by | Jz The names of the Judges and Committe es | hogshead of Joshua Warfield’s, of Anne Arundel, 
e “knowing oncs”” And now, when associa-) appointed for the Maryland Cattle Show, for the;fine spangled tobacco, sold for $20; the rest of 


tions are furmed and premiums held out to bring 

them together for the interchange of ideas and| 
information ; for the exhibition and comparison | 
of their best practices and productions of their! 
labour ; for devising the means of political secu-} 
rity, and of improvement in all the branches of| 
the business by which they live, why! some o!| 
them will come at the call, if perchance there be 

not a little corn to be pulled, or a little wheat to 
be sown, or a beef to be killed, or a cow-pen to be 
moved, orif he could go and come without buy 

ing a new bonnet tor his daughter, or anew gown 
for an honest help mate, who has been toiling all 
the year for hisconitort and estate; or if, above 
all, it should happen not to threaten rain—if per 
adventure, all these, and a thousand more ifs 
should not interfere, why then he will go to the 
Cattle Show. 


P.S. Since the above was in type, the official 


imarkable. 


Western Shore of Maryland, will be published in 
the next number of the American Farmer, aisc 
the regulations for the government of that exhi- 
bition, 





J From the notices already given of things 
to be brought, the expectation may be entertained 
that the next Cattle Show will be very full and in 


teresting. 





}7* A Resolution was passed by the Board of 
Trustees, at their meeting at Lexington, the re- 
sidence of David Williamson, Jr. requiring each 
Member of the Board, and requesting every Mem- 
ber of the Society to bring, themselves, and to use 
their influence to prevail on their neighbours to 
bring, any thing on their farms of merit at all re- 
Should this be done, we shall have 
an exhibition at which we may be proud to have 


his crop at very low prices. Tobacco of the 
best guality would command as good prices now 
4S at any time this year. It is impossible to say 
what Pork is going to sell for this fall. The 
Editor of the Farmer stopping with a friend on 
the road last week, and looking at his pen of 
hogs, as at every thing else on a well managed 
furm, saw that they were young, with corn lay- 
ing by them, and considering these to be essen- 
tial signs of good pork, engaged his year’s supply 
at $6; but he rather thinks his friend got the 
weather gage of him. He doubts if the price 
will settle down at more than $5, though he 
wishes it may. Editors of papers disposed to 
use a part, are requested tocopy th® whole ot 
the foregoing, and the short table of contents 
which follows—Cut fair as the boys say, that’s 
all! 


Y ~ . . : : » y ae , ta ‘ . ? 
reports of the Chester Show are reccived—they invited the “ Narion’s GuEst. 


will be given in our next. 





a> () <a 


At a Brighton Fair, last week, a zlass bee hive, 
Oo ’ 5 





| 7" One of the leading objects of the American/filled with honey, as the bees had left it, particu- 
icv» All those who may have any thing toexhi-| Farmer, and one to which strict attention has ai- 


jlarly attracted the attention of the spectators, 


bit at the Cattle Show on the Western Shore, are ways been paid, is to give to its subscribers cor-!It was sent by Gen. H. A. 5. Dearborn, of Rox- 
earnestly requested to give notice forthwith, to rect intelligence as to the prices of the principal; bury, and added much to the interest of the ex- 


. Ze: : ‘ . . . ° ° fe es ¢. 6 
J. S. Skinzier, Postmaster ot the City of Saltimore. articles which they have either to buy or sell ‘hibition. 
In our last we intimated thatjled by the bees in twenty-two days, and is estima- 


in this market. 

d- It may be well to bear in mind, that the re-| hereafter we would endeavour to be more detaié- 
ceipt of a premium on the Fastern Shore of Ma-/ed, though we could not be more accurate than 
ryland, will not preclude the owner trom taking a|we have hitherto been. 





The hive is of globular form, was fil- 


ited to weigh nearly an hundred pounds. The ex- 
jperiment as made by Gen. Dearborn subserves 


The following items!the cause of humanity, as tour only of those use- 


premium for the same object on the Western have been collected by the Editor in person, who ful insects, the bee, were found in the hive when 
{ 


finds a pleasure in devoting an hour’s leisure to an 
‘intercourse with gentlemen here, who deal in 

>> The Trustees met, according to appoint- the staple productions ef the state, either on 
ment, on Wednesday last, at Hayfields, being just their own account, or as agents selling on com- 
twelve months since their former meeting at the mission. He takes pleasure in informing the 
same place. They were led by the owner, who! Farmers and Planters that in rendering to them 
does not ride a “‘ white horse,” over every part of |this agreeable duty, their agents assist him with 


Shore, and vice versa. 


removed trom its stand. 





j 





For Ment or Lease, 
THE FARM AND GRIST MILL, the pro- 
}perty of the late Frederick Skinner, now of Mrs, 
‘Sarah Skinner, near the Court-house in Calvert 


his large farm, and every where were evidences! all possible courtesy and candour, giving readily/county, of this State. 


of skill and sound judgment—work every where the information he seeks. He does not believe 
done in season and we// done. Where last year that in any part of the world there isa class of 
we saw his rye just sprouting from the earth, are citizens mcre remarkable for strict probity and 
now fields of well set clover and timothy —Where punctual discharge of their obligations and du- 
100 bushels of lime had given him luxuriant crops/ties than are generally the commission mer- 
of corn, deep fallowing hassince paved the way,chants, who sell in this market the productions 
for wheat. On that and on timothy sward, in all, of the soil. ‘There is sometimes a fastidiousness 
little over one hundred acres, more than two hun-/about giving names, and other particulars which 
dred bushels of wheat, sowed with even hand,|we hope will wear off. 

have just risen with vigorous shoot above the} As to seeds we may quote clover seed at $4, 
ground—every thing attested the keen eye of the! but it may be remarked <hat the new crop has 
master—the readv apprehension of the manager|not yet come in—Timothy, $2 50 to 5—Orchard 
to ** catch his ideas”—and the steady hand of the| grass, $2 to 2 50—Herds-grass 75 cents to $1— 
faithful servant to perform the labour. It was whis-|Salt fine Liverpool, 60 cents—Grouad alum, 624 
pered that Col. Bosley would invite the inspection! —Herrings, $2 314 per barrel of about 500— 
ef the Committee appointed to award the pre-|Mackerel, No. 1, $7 25—No. 2, $6 to 6 25—No. 
mium for the best cultivated Farm. He is now)/3, $5 25--Gun-powder tea, by the pound, $1 40 
ploughing his pasture with three large horses, |to 1 50--Imperial, $1 40—Hyson, $1 25—Young 
meaning to spreac on one hundred bushels of lime|hyson, $1 124 to 1 25—brown sugar of best qua- 
for Indian corn next year-—that to be succeeded lity, 124 per pound, or $3 for 28 pounds—Cofice, 





by small grain in the fall of 3826—with clover and | 
timothy, for the scythe, in 1827—on which the, 
lime of 1824 will tell well. 





J To give greater variety and to attract more 
attention to that branch of their exhibition, the 
Trustees will award the Premiums allotted to 
Household Manufacturers, to any which may at 
any time have been made heretofore, however 
remote, within the State, and in the family by « 
member of whom it may be shewn. But, after 
this Show, the premiums will be bestowed only 
on such articles as may be /ereafter manufactur- 
ed; nor will they now be given to any article 
which has heretotore taken a premium. 





We understand General La FayeETrTe has 
been invited to attend the Agricultural Exhibi- 
tton at Easton, in this State, on the 18th inst. 





three for $9, two for $6, and three for $3. One 





18j—Pepper, 25 cents—Allspice, 30 cents— 
Cheese, best quality of American make, 8 to 9 
cents---Gunpowder, best quality, 374 cents— 
Shot, 10 cents per pound, not expected to vary 
materially until after the Presidential election— 
Best red wheat, 92 to96—Lawler wheat, 96 to 
98—Best white wheat for family flour, from $1 5 
tol 10; part of crop of Nicholas Martin’s of 
Talbot County, sold this week at $1 08 ;_ part of 
Col. Lloyd’s at $1 09—Corn, 36 to 38—Rye, 40 
cents ; 900 bushels, crop of Mr. Charles Adams, 
of Caroline County, sold on Monday last at 39 
cents—Best family flour retails at $6 50 per bar- 
rel—Tosacco---it may be fairly stated that no 
change has occurred in the price of this article ; 
such is the impression aneoge the dealers. A 
crop of eight hogsheads ef Mr. James Dawkins’ 
from St. Leonard’s Creek, Calvert County, sold 


; The farm consists of about six hundred acres 
of land, with a good dwelling for a large family, 
‘and all the necessary out buildings, together with 
‘a good proportion of meadow land. ‘The soil is 
{well adapted to all the staple products of Mary- 
‘land, with buildings and fences in good repair.— 
!The Mill is well situated and does a large pro- 
portion of the grinding for the county. 
It is the object of the present proprietor to re- 
side in a city for the more convenient education 
of her children, and she desires therefore rather 
to get a good tenant on a long lease, than to ob- 
tain ahigh price. To any industrious man, with 
the reputation of a good manager of land, she 
would rent, (or prefer tolease) on moderate terms, 
both the farm andthe mill, To such a person 
she would hire the negroes, men and women, and 
dispose of all the domestic animals, and live stock 
of different kin«s, necessary for the cultivation of 
the farm and for the use and consumption of those 
employed on it; or, having first rented or leased 
the farm, she would rent or lease the mill, and 
hire out the negroes separately, and on moderate 
terms. Enquire of Sarah Skinner, residing om 
the premises, whose Post-Office is Prince Frede- 
rick-Town, Calvert county, or of 
J. S. SKINNER, 
Post- Master of Baltimore. 

P. S. The Editor will thank any of his friends, 
who will contribute to the diffusion of the above 
notice. 
= 
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PENNSY LVANIA AGRIC ULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The second annual exhibition of the Penasy/ 
vania Agricultural Society was held on the four- 
teenth and 15th instant, at Chester, in Delaware 
county. 

The usual arrangements being made, the vari- 
ous committees proceeded upon their duties, and 
presented the following reports, which were, by 
the directors, confirmed, 

Mr. Worru delivered an excellent address.* 
The Society afterwards assembled on the ground, 
where they were gratified by receiving the pre- 
sidents and officers of the Franklin Institute, 
the Philadelphia, Bridgeton, New-Brunswick, 
and Bucks county Agricultural Societies, as well 
as many distinguished gentlemen from Delaware, 
Carolina, Maryland, and other States. 

The committee for neat cattle report that they 
consider the following persons entitled to pre- 
miums i— 


John Hare Powel, forthe best bull not more than 
six, nor less than two years oid, $40, for Bishop, 
animported thorough bred “ improv ed Durham 
short horn bull,” bred by Mr. Curwen of Cum- 
berland. Premium relinguished by Mr. Powel. 

Thomas S. Woodward, for the next best, $20, for 
Oakes, from a native cow by Celebs, an im- 
ported improved D. S, H. bull. 

Henry A. Carpenter, forthe next best, $10, for 
Lothario, bred by Mr. Powel, dam Rose, an 
“imported D.S. H. cow, by George, an improv- 

ed D. 5S. H. bull.” 

Manuel Eyre, for the next best, $5, for Leopard, 
bred by Mr. Fyre, derived from Mr. Heaton’s 
importation of Teeswater blood. Premium re- 
linguished. 

John Hare Powel, for the best bull not more than 
two years old, $25, for Wye Comet by Blaze, 
dam White Rose, both bred by Mr Champion, 
in England. Premium relinquished. 

John Hare Powel, for the next best, $15, for Sus- 
sex, bred by Mr. Powel, sire and dam both 
bred in England. Premium relinquished. 

Henry A. Carpenter, for the next best, 10, for 
ae gg bred by Mr. Carnenter, from Rose, 

by Mr. Powel’s half bred bull Rob Roy. 

John Hare Powel, for the next best, $5, for Rake, 
bred by Mr. Powel, by Bishop, dam Flora, an 
imported D.S H. cow, Premium relinquished. 

John Hare Powel, for the best cow, not more than 
seven, nor less than three years old, $25, for 
Shepherdess, a thorough bred improved D.5 
H. cow, bred by Mr. Champion, in England.— 
Premium relinguished, 

John Hare Powel, for the next best $20, for Fairy, 
bred by Mr. Powel, by the thorough bred, im- 
ported improved D. 8, H. bull Denton, dam 
Prize. Premium relinguished, 

John Hare Powel, for the next best, $10, for Flo- 
ra. Premium retinguished, 

Henry A. Carpenter, for the next best, 45, for 
Prize, ahalf bred cow, purchased of Mr. Powel 

Dr. Elmer, of New Jersey, for the best heifer 
not more than three, nor lessthan one year old, 
$20, for Flirt, { blood, bred by Mr. Powel, by 
the imported bul! Denton, dam Julia, grand dam 
an imported Devon cow. Premium relinguish- 
ed. 

Henry A. Carpenter, for the next best, $15, for) 
Lavinia, by Mr. Powel’s half bred bull Rob); 
Koy, from Star, a half bred D. S. H. cow. 
* We regret that Mr. Werth’s address has not 

been frublished—We shall endeavour to frrocure 

it. The readers of the American #armer are fa- 
miliar with the clear, practical and usetul nature 
of his writings on Agriculture —[Ep. Am. Far. 





of 


John Serrill, Su the next best, $10, for Cynthia, 
from Meadow Maid. 
Henry A. Carpenter, for the next best, $5, for 
Meg, from a native cow, bv Biily Austin of 3-4 
dlood, bred by Mr. Powel, 


John Hare Powel, for the best heifer, not more 
than twelve months old, $20, for Coquette, bs 
Bishop, dam Fairy, bred by Mr. Powel. Pre- 


mium relinguished. 
Henry A. Carpenter, for the next best, $15, for 
Charlotte of } blood by Lothario, dam Prize. 
John Hare Powel, for the next best, $10, for Jilt, 
by tne imported improved D.S H. bull Bishop, 
dam Lucinda, grand dam Star, vreat grand dam 
Milker. Premium reling wish: 
Thomas Serrill, for the next best, 


re 


$5, for Sylvia, 


dam Red Beauty, bred by Mr. Serrill. 
John Hare Powel, for the best buil of Durham 
blood, 20, for Monk, bred by Mr. Powel, by 


Bishop, dam Virginia, by General 
the imported cow Rosemary. 
guished 

Henry Sertill, for the best ox, not more than nine 
nor less than three years old, bred in Pesnsyl- 
vania, $10, for Durham, bred by Mr. Serrill, 
from a cow descended from Mr. Ket!and’s Dur- 
ham S. H. heifer. 

Thomas Smith, of Delaware, for the best steer, 
not more than three nor less than one year old, 
bred in Pennsylvania, reference being had to 
the mode of feeding, $10, for Bonaparte, from 
a Kentucky cow, by the bull Bonaparte. 

In addition to the cattle which were distinguish- 
ed by premiums, the following animals were pre- 
sented :— 

FROM CHESTER COUNTY. 

Mr. Joseph Davis’s very large and well fed steer, 
cow and bull calf, from Mr. Tomlinson’s stock. 

Mr. Edge’s Baron, from Queen, by George, of 
Teeswater blood. 

FROM DELAWARE COUNTY. 

Mr. Serrill’s Red Beauty, a fine three years old 
heifer, and two very large well formed fat 
oxen. 

Mr. Paschall’s two years old heifer Belle, of Hol 
stein blood, possessing some remarkable points. 

Mr. Henry Serrill’s cow, bull calf Friar, and a 

calf by Mr. Eyre’s bull of Teeswater blood. 

r. John Serrill’s very large and well formed 

cow, Meadow Maid, from Mr. Benjamin Ser- 

rili’s Freckle, by Mr. Powel’s buil George, her 
calf, and a three years old steer, of good size 
and form, 

Mr. John Cochran’s fat steer, remarkable for his 

fine shape, great size and light offal. 

Mr. Philip Morris’s cow, exhibiting a fine form, 

and one of the fattest carcasses ever produced 

in the state. 

Mr Charles Justis’s two heifers of Kentucky 

blood, seven spayed heifers, fifteen fat steers, 

all of which, by their good shape and tatness, 
evinced the skill and good management of their 
owner, to whom we owe some of the best indi 

viduals of the Kentucky stock which can be 
traced in this country. 

Mr. Smith’s fine heifers, Lucy-Dolly, by Mr. 

‘Tomlinson’s Major, froma Ke ntucky cow, Black 

Susan, and a singularly fine spayed heifer, of 

the same breed. 

Mr. Benjamin Serrill’s cows Rose and Perfection, 
heifer Clara, and two steers ot Kentucky blood. 

Mr. Oakford’s Salem cow, and fat oxen. 

Mr. James M'‘Ilvaine’s working oxen. 

Mr. Mi illiam Eyre, cow, and large bull calf. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 


Mr. Manual Eyre’s yearling bull and eight heif 
ers, all strongly marked by the “clean” heads 

and necks, and other characteristics of Hea- 
ton’s stock. 


, grand dam, 
Premium relin 


M 


Mr. Rhode’s bull, by Mr. E yre’s bull Leopard, 
derived from Heaton’s stock. 

Mr. Samuel Cox’s fine bull calf Blyth, from Mr, 
Powel’s thorough bred imported ‘ Improved 
Durham Short Horn” cow Shepherdess, by his 
imported thorough bred i aa D.S. H. bull 
Ch: impion, 

Dr. Elme ’simported “improved D. 5 
Durham, purchased of Mr. Powel. 

Mr, Powel’s imported cows Lacy and Laura, Vire 
ginia by General, dam Rosemary, thorough 
bred improved Hurham short-horns. 

Julia, by the imported “inproved D.S. H.”* 
bull Denton, dam Devon. 

Fancy, an improved Chinese heifer; Fidget, 
of three fourths Devon blood; Frolic, from 
Laura by Bishop; Virtuoso, from Fancy by 
the same; Jerry, sire and dam bred in 
Fngland; a fine native cow; and Steam- 
beat, a Kentucky cow. 

Your committee do not attempt to designate 
the points, or characteristics of the various ani- 
mals which have been submitted to their view, 
as the display of nearly an hundred and fifty neat 
cattle of extraordinary excellence precludes the 
possibility of their adhering, in the present ins 
stance, to the rule which had been observed on 
former occasions ; but they cannot avoid express. 
ing their great satisfaction at the decided im- 
provement which has been made in the stock, by 
the introduction of Mr. Powel’s “Improved Dur- 
ham Short Horns,” whose blood can be traced in 
nearly all the breeding animals, which were dis- 
tinguished as best fitted for the general purposes 
of the country, by uniting, with fine forms, the 
requisites for the dairy and the stall, 

‘THOMAS SMITH, 

THOMAS SE RRILL, 

MATHEW ROBERTS, 

RICH. B. JONES, 

C. CHURCHMAN, 
Committee for Neat Cattle. 





. HH.” bull 





The committee for Sheep and Swine report, 
that they « onsider the following persons entitled 
to premiums i— 

John Barney, of Delaware, for his ram, not more 
than two years old, S5 
Joseph Davis, of Chester county, for the best ram 
of Dishicy blood, not lessthan 2 years old, $10 
Joseph Davis, for the best pen of Dishley ewes, 
uot tess than five in number, $10 
Thomas Serriil, of Delaware county, for the best 


merino ram, $10 
James M'livaine, of Delaware county, for the 
best pen of merino ewes, $10 


Robert Shaw, of Philaceiphia county, forthe best 
boar, $10 
Mr. Barney’s ewes maintait ned the high repu- 
tation of his well known flock, and Iargely con. 
tributed to the display of stock. 
Mr. Janes M‘Ilvaine, of Delaware county, ex- 
hibited a flock of 500 merinos, taken without se- 
lection from 1500, possessing good points and 
size, withvery fine fleeces and healthful appear 
ance, 
Mr. William West exhibited a Dishley ram 
i, strong traits of the imported stock. 
Mr. Jon: ars P. Worrell’s ram, of Dishley 
blood, was large and well covered by his fleece. 
Mr. Benjamin Serrill’s fine imported wetkers 
combined extraordinary size with good shape and 
singular fatness ; his three native Dishiey wethers 
and merino ewes were good specimens of their 
respective breeds, 
Mr. Eyre showed some well formed sheep, ve- 
ry strongly marked with Dishley blood. 
Cojoricl John Hare Powel exhibited the carcass 
of a sheep of mixed Southdown and Dishiey 
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blood, which we consider the best grass fed ani-, mowing machine, which, notwithstanding the un-!Mrs, Jona. Roberts for the best counterpane, &5 


mal we have ever seen. 
SAMUEL WEST, 
JOB ROBERTS, 
WILLIAM EVANS, 
ELIJAH LEWIS, 
SAMUEL DAVIS, 
Committee on Sheep. 

The committee for Horses report, that they 
consides entitled to premiums, 

Callender Irvine, for the best bred stallion, not 
less than three years old, $40, for ‘* Windflow- 
er.” Premium relinquished by Mr. Irvine. 

Jacob Taylor, jun for the best stallion, fit for 
draught, not less than three years old, $40, for 
** Black Planter Lyon.” Premium relinquished. 

John Taylor, of Montgomery, for the best colt, 
ten collars. 

The committee have to regret that no premi- 
um had been offered for a description of horse, 
calculated for the general use of the country, for 
carriage and gig; and the more so, as one of this 
character was exhibited, of superior form and 
excellence, called Diomed, and owned by Mr. 
English. 

In recommending the award of the above pre- 
miums, the committee have felt no small degree 
of diffidence. The claims of several of the horses 
were of the highest order. In point of action, fi- 
gure and breeding, Buzzard, Godolphin, and Rat- 
tler, are entitled to marked distinction. Arab, 
by Grand Bashaw, and Standard, by Sir Solomon, 
three years old colts, bid fair, in due time, to as- 
sume their station among the first bred horses of 
the country. In noticing “ Bolivar,” it is sufficient 
to say that he was sired by “ Windflower.” Mr. 
Kersey’s horse “ Hickory” shows many of the 
marks of the fine stock from which he is descend- 
ed. 

In recommending the award of the premium to 
“ Black Planter Lyon,” as the “best stallion fit 
for draught,” the committee are by no means in- 
sensible to the merits of the other horses of that 
class which were exhibited ; they are equally cre- 
ditable to the breeders ard to the country: among 
them, however, it isdeemed proper to distinguish 


Mr. Bennet’s horse “‘ First Consul,” and Mr. Ker-]> 


sey’s “ Chester County Bay.” 
Grand Bashaw, who took the premium at the 
first exhitbion, was viewed with great satisfac- 
tion, and lost nothing of his former character by 
his presence on this occasion. 
MANUEL EYRE, 
GEO. BLIGHT, 
E. MORRIS, 
INO. G. WATMOUGH, 
' JOHN WILCOX, 
AL. SYDNEY LOGAN, 
Committee for Horses. 
The following horses were, in addition, exhi- 
bited :— 
Mr. Kendig’s powerful and very active draught 
horse Cornpianter. 
Mr. Davis’s Planter Lyon, which last year took 
the premium for the best draught horse, and was 
therefore excluded from the competition. 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 
The committee for implements of husbandry 
report, that they consider the following persons 
entitled to premiums :— 
Oliver Evans, for the best plough, $10 
Wm. S. Michener, for the best winnowing mill or 
fan, $10 
Your committee beg leave to state, that they 
consider Ezra Cope and Thomas Hoopes, jun. en- 


favourable circumstances attending its trial, has 
been decidedly proved to be worthy of distinc- 
tion, as well for the singular simplicity and inge- 
nuity of its construction, as for its rapid and ef- 
fective operation, For Mr. Eastman they would 
recommend the award of a copper medal, for his 
straw-cutter, which has been so often noticed on 
similar occasions, that there is scarcely room for 
their commendation. 

Although Oliver Evans has been considered 
entitled to the premium for the best plough, they 
are not unmindful of the admirable and wedi tried | 
plough of Mr. Suplee, and the ingeniously and| 
well constructed ploughs manufactured by Mr. 
Wiley, Mr. Beach and Mr. C. Evans. 

They canrot avoid noticing a churn, produced 
by Mr. Haydon, of Trenton, as it appears to com- 
bine with other advantages, that of being easily! 
made clean. 
A neat model of Mrs, Griffith’s improved bee-| 
hive was exhibited, which appears to de well fit-| 
ted for its purpose, 

A variety of ingenious and useful implements, 
were exhibited by Colonel Powel, viz: his Block- 
ley Cultivator, his Dibbling Wheel, his movea- 
ble Sheep fold, his improved Yoke, and Ox cart. 
BEUBEN HAINES, 





| 


JOB ROBERTS, 
JOHN WILCOX, 
Committee for Implements. 





The committee for the trial of ploughmen with 
oxen report, that Mr. Cochran ploughed the 
eighth of anacre, an average depth of 7} inches, 
in 22 minutes. 
Mr. Caleb Coburn, the same quantity, an ave- 
rage depth of 64 inches in 23 minutes. 

Mr. Charles Justis, the same quantity, an ave- 
rage depth of 54 inches, in 27 minutes; they 


ran. 
JOB ROBERTS, 
MATHEW ROBERTS, 
G. W. HOLSTEIN, 
Committee. 
The committee for the trial of ploughmen, with 
horses, report that Mr. Wiley and Mr. Myers 


Mrs. Margaret Wilson, for a pair of double co- 
verlids, $5 
Mrs. J. Roberts for the best carpeting one yard 
wide and fifty yards long, 5 


GRASS AND STRAW HATS. 


The pupils of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
deaf and dumb, for the best woman’s hat in imi- 


tation of leghorn, : Flo 
Hannah Smith, teacher of the Fellenburgh school 
of Philadelphia, for the second best, $s 


Pupils of the Fellenburgh school of Philadelphia, 
for the best woman’s hat made of straw, $5 
The Walnut-street Charity school for second 


best, $5 
Miss Francis Dunlap, of Chester county, for a hat 
in imitation of leghorn, $3 


DOMESTIC WINES. 


Edward H. Bonsall, of Germantown, for the best 
domestic wine, $10 


In addition to the articles of domestic fabric, 
for which premiums have been awarded, a varie} 
ty of manufactures was exhibited, some of which 
the committee deem worthy of notice. 

An assortment of cotton and woollen fabrics, 
manufactured by the pupils of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the deaf and dumb, was exhibited. 


} 


HENRY L. WADDELL, }The articles were much superior in quality to 
(those exhibited at the last cattle show, and it 


cannot fail to afford public satisfaction to be in- 
formed, that the pupils of this institution are 
clothed exclusively in fabrics which are the work- 
manship of their own hands. 

Mr. Elliott and Mr. Pearson exhibited samples 
of domestic carpeting ot a most excellent quality. 

A grass hat, made by Miss Mary Dicky, of 
Chester county, without any instruction, as tothe 
process of manufacture or bleaching, exhibited 
taste and ingenuity. 

A gentleman’s beaver hat manufactured by Mr. 


therefore recommend the award of the premium, Thomas Lyndsay, of Chesnut-street, Philadel- 
tor the best ploughman, with oxen, to Mr. Coch-| phia, isdeserving of particular notice, for the neat- 


ness and excellence of the workmanship it evinced. 

Jesse Kersey, of West Philadelphia, exhibited 
various pieces of stone ware, which for accuracy 
of form, neatness of finish, and excellence of the 
materials, are quite equal to any imported ware 
which has at any time been offered in our shops, 

Mr. English, of Philadelphia, exhibited horse 
ishoes of various kinds; those intended to correct 





contended for the premium offered for the best the diseases incident to narrow heels are particu- 

ploughman with horses. ‘larly worthy of regard, and by the good work- 

To Mr. Myers they recommend the award of a manship which they displayed, evinced the skill 

premium of $5 (for which he has so long been distinguished in his 
SAMUEL DAVIS, _ jvocation. 

SAMUEL WEST, Several samples of domestic wine, from the 

JAMES WORTH, _igrape and currant, were exhibited by Mr. Pear- 

Committee. |son, of Delaware county, Mr. Landreth, of Phila- 


The contest for the premiums, offered for the |4¢!phia county, Mrs. John Rees, and Mr. Charles 
best ploughman, was the more interesting, as the Logan near Frankford, Philadelphia county, 

competitors were well established farmers, who} he cider exhibited by Mr. Bispham, of Tren- 
had not for many years apptied their hands to the|t©®, was of a superior quality, and would certain- 
plough, but who were determined, by their ex-|!y have been entitled to 4 premium, if the article 
ample, to stimulate other members of the Socie-|had come within the condition, which required 
ty to prove that they fractically understand the|the residence of the maker to be in the State of 


the plough. Pennsylvania. 
Ge A set STEPH. DUNCAN, Pail. county, 


WM. DARLINGTON, Chester, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, Montgomery, 
Committee on Domestic Manufactures. 
Extract from the Minutes. 
J. P. MILNOR, Asst. Rec. Sec. 





The committee on manufactures report, that 
they consider the following persons entitled to 
premiums, to wit :— 


Zillah Morgan, of Montgomery county, for the 
best linen cloth shirting, one yard wide and not 
less than 25 yards long, $10 ————~6<-—— 

Isachar Hoopes, of Delaware county, for the best] Resuscitation —A man in Union Township, Pa. 
linen cloth, sheeting, one yard wide and fifty|}by the name of Montgomery, very suddenly died 
yards long, to all appearance, and was laid out, but soon ex- 

John Jones tor the best pair of blankets, two yards}hibited signs of life, which led to successful ex- 
wide and two and a half long, $10 |ertions for his restoration. 





titled toa medal, for their improvement of the 
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MASSACHUSETTS ACRICULTURAL 5S0O- 
CIETY. 

At a meeting of the Trustees f the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, at 
Brighton, October 21, 1824— 

“ Voted, That the President be requested to 
communicate for publication, the remarks made 
by him, previous to announcing the names and 
duties of the several committees, at the Cattle 
Show, yesterday.” 

Attest, 
BENJ. GUILD, Assist. Rec. Sec’y. 


REMARKS OF THE HON. MR. LOWELL. 


Soon after the first establishment of this annu- 
al festival, the Trustees of this Society deemed 
it proper to excite the public attention by an an 
nual Address. It seemed to be necessary to vin- 
dicate the establishment of such a celebration 
and Show, and to awaken the attention of our 
Farmers to the importance as well as to the defects 
of their interesting pursuit. Our fellow-citizens, 
when called to any public meeting, have a strong 
desire of being aroused and instructed. Our 
country, from its very constitution, its reasoning 
and thinking habits, demands on all such occa- 
sions intellectual exercise. No nation, it we ex- 
cept ancient Greece, was ever so much addicted 
to the pleasures of the understanding. If their 
taste for kuowleage has not been so much refined 
as that of Greece is said to have been, it is at 
least as ardent. We can have uo public meet- 
ings without speeches, orations, discourses, or 
sermons, ‘lo be sure, it must be admitted that 
some of these productions are often of inferior 
merit, but they still serve to stimulate the almost 
universal relish for intellectual enjoyment. They 
are the best possible pioof of a general thirst for 
knowledge. If these productions are sometimes 
indifferent, they are censured or forgotten But 
whether good or bad, they accustom our citizen» 
to think and to reason, to condemn or to praise. 

It has been found however by experience, that 
there is neither the necessity, originally presumed, 
for such addresses upon this occasion, nor the 
time requisite for them, consistently with the la- 
borious duties of the day, It is no longer neces- 
sary to justify these exhibitions, since fifty mil- 
lions of men in Europe and America have sanc- 
tioned them by their adoption — If public opinion 
is any test, (and we can scarcely find a better in 
an enlightened age,) it is now settled, that these 
exhibitions of agricultural productions and of ma- 
nufacturing skill are eminently useful. 

To the ancient world,—to Greece and Rome in 
their best days,—such exhibitions were entirely 
unknown. How could it be otherwise when the 
Farmers were slaves, whose condition was very 
little better than that of the black population of 
the West India Islands! The knowledge of the 
agricultural art was confined to men of wealth 
and letters. They dictated to their overseers, 
what course of industry their slaves should pur- 
‘ue. It is not more than half a century since the 
first experiment was made in any part of the 
world, of giving a stimulus to agricultural and 
mechanical efforts, by public Shows and Rewards. 

There are at this day nearly as many public 
Shows in France, as there are departinents,— 
about ninety,—and there is, once in three years, 
a grand national exhibition at Paris, the list of 
whose premiums fills an octavo volume of 350 
pages! What strong proot of their supposed uti- 
lity, in one of the most enlightened nations of the 
world! England has not so many, but they are 
numerous, and quite as efficient; and the United 
States have at this moment nearly fifty public ex- 
hibitions of this description. And the trustees of 


men in our wation, including one of the late Pre- 
sidents of the United States and many individuals, 
who have held, or continue to hold, offices of the 
highest rank in the legislative and judicial de- 
partments. It is therefore to be fairly inferred, 
that they are felt, and acknowledged to be emi- 
nently useful It would be absurd to suppose that 
so many enlightened men in so many nations 
would have favoured a plan which was of small 
utility. 

If it were needful to enter into details, we could 
easily show, that their effects have been fully as 
great as this universal approbation would lead us 
to presume. That the progress of agriculture 
and manufactures has been more rapidly promo- 
ted by these exhibitions, than by all the writings 
of cultivators from Cato and CoLuMELLA to 
EvkLyn, DuHAMEL, and Younc. Yet we would 
not be understood to undervalue their services. 


much more intimate, than mere practical men 
are willing to admit, or than some of them com 
prehend. The sailor, who is placed at the helm, 
and guides his ship safely in the darkest night, is 
little aware that he owes to GopFreEy, an Ameri- 
can, the insirument, and to Nkwron and KEPLER, 
and our own Bowonircu, the principles, which en 
able him to cross a trackless ocean with perfect 
certainty of arriving at his distant porc ;—and the 
mechanic, stationed at the power-loom, has very 
little conception of the depth of kuowledse, and 
painful research of Wat, and ARKwRiGuHT. and 
our own PERKINS, which have enabled him to 
accomplish in ove hour, what, unaided, he could 
not have performed in a hundred hours. 
Agriculture has none of these splendid achieve- 
ments of science to enroll. There is no short 
mode of making the earth productive, and of sa- 
ving human labour. Perhaps it is best that none 
such should ever be discovered. It would dimin 
ish the number of persons devoted to that great 
and important art,—would of course lessen the 
class of citizens devoted tothe most healthy em 
ployment ; one, which leads to the fewest tempta- 
tions, and one which necessarily provides in every 
state a healthy, vigorous aid uncorrupted popu- 
lation 
It would seem to my mind, I say it with diffi 
dence, that no greater misfortune could happen 
to society, than the discovery of an art in agri 
culture, which should supersede the necessity of 
employing a greater number of men to support 
and sustain the minority. I fully believe that the 
purity, freedom and happiness of every nation is 
essentially connected with the necessity of em- 
ploying the greater number in the innocent and 
untempting pursuits of agriculture. Such has 
been the sentiment of poets, philusophers, and 
statesmen in all ages; and under no form of gov- 
ernment, does it appear to me to be so essential, 
as under one so truly republican as our own. 
But though agriculture has not experienced any 
of those great changes, which have totally over- 
thrown the o/d means of industry in the other 
occupations of man,—although we can neither 
plough nor sow by steam, nor by the novel com 
binations of the mechanick powers, yet agricul- 
ture Owes much, very much, to men of philosophi- 
cal research. Agriculture has always been much 
more of a science, than our farmers are ready to 
believe. They sometimes sneer at “ book-learn- 
ing ;” and it is precisely because they know too 
little of the history of theirown art. The better 
they are informed, the higher the respect they 
will pay to philosophical inquiries into the pro- 
cesses of agriculture. 
Even the most common articles which the far- 
mer raises, were originally introduced by theoreti- 
cal men. Who introduced the Potato into Eu- 





the various Societies embrace some of the ablest 
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millions of human beings? The gallant but un- 
fortunate Sir WaLTER RALEIGN—a man of con- 
summate genius and great science, for the age in 
which he lived. Who transplanted the Sugar 
cane from India—and the Coffee plant? 2 heoreti- 
ca/cultivators. Who introduced the Cotton plant 
into our own country? Theoretical cultivators. 
That plant now furnishes nearly forty millions of 
dollars gross income to the people of the United 
States, and combined as it now is with our domes- 
tic manufactures, it may be said to be the greatest 
blessing ever bestowed on our country. Would 
jany practical farmer have gone abroad in search 
of this valuable plant? Certainly not. Who in. 
jtroduced the Merino sheep-- the Swedish turnip 





|—the Mangel Wurtzel—the Millet—which now 


constitute so large a part of our productions, in 
\the most improved States of our Union? 
We need not enlarge Agriculture owes as 


The connexion between science and practice is|much to Science as its sister arts, though its pro- 


gress is necessarily more slow, and therefore less 
perceptible; and it is much retarded by the jea- 
lousies and unfounded repugnance of some farmers 
to adopt any thing that is new. Within the last 
year we have seen a serious attempt to persuade 
us, that the English race of swine were little bet- 
ter in form than woodchucks, or in other words, 
deformed and miserable. Yet it is a well support- 
ed fact, that the improvement in the breed of 
these animals has been declared by the best judge 
in this State, because the largest purchaser and 
packer of pork, to be equivalent in value, to this 
State alone, to $100,000. ‘he same illiberal, be- 
cause unfounded prejudice induced this opponent 
to allege, that the new bree’ts were smadler and 
less frroductive, while it isa fact susceptible of 
positive proof, that their weight at the same age 
is from 30 to 50 per cent. greater ; and they have 
been so much more esteemed, that they have 
brought from 15 to 20 per cent. more for the same 
weight than the old races—and permit me to add 
also, to the great gain of the purchasers, as well 
as sellers, for the extra money they paid was for 
consumable food, not for bone and offal entirely 
useless. 

I advert to these prejudices, and I do it in the 
plainest and simplest manner, adapted to such a 
subject, because it is a duty early and constantly 
to meet and repel them. This Society is desi zu- 
ed to be a frractical one; and our time is much 
better spent in plain, simple discussions of impor- 
tant facts, than in amusing our agricultural friends 
with polished discourses. If we do not encourage 
and promote sound principles in Agriculture, our 
Institution is wurse than useless. It is a needless 
expence to the publick. 

To recur to the value and importance of these 
Shows. In what manner could we so rapidly or 
so certainly have brought home to the conviction 
of our farmers, the decided superigrity of the 
fteeces of the Spanish sheep, as by contrasting 
them side by side with ourraces? Totheoretical 
cultivators,—to HumPHREYS and to LivinGsTon, 
—we owe their first introduction into the country. 
lo the former, this Suciety at once voted its gold 
medal, though he was not a citizen of this State, 
and though this State had not then derived any 
peculiar benefit from theirintroduction. A strong 
example of public spirit in our predecessors, most 
ot whom are gone. 

Some years after, this Society, finding that the 
progress of this valuable race was slow, offered 
| beral and expensive premiuins for the introduc- 
tion of other individuals of the breed. The im- 
mediate effect was, the importation of numerous 
flocks at once, and our country has thus gained, 
what it would be difficult to estimate, and what 
otherwise it might not have gained for half a cen- 
tury. If we have the patience, skill and care of 





rope, which now furnishes subsistence to many 


the Saxon farmers, we may in another half cen-* 
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tury add to the value of our products (including | rapid improvement in these particulars —We/ 


the profit on mavutacturing the wool) perhaps a} 
million dollars annually to the income of New) 
England. 

But it is not simply in these plain and obvious) 
particulars, clearly and indisputably produced by} 
frublick encouragement, that we found our opin 
ion of the value of these Shows Itis inthe regu-| 
Jar, manifest improvement of all descriptions of} 
domestick animals from year to year. When 
Farmers are willing to pay five dollars for a cross, 
with a fine imported animal, they will take deccer| 
care of the frogeny ; andit it produced no other} 
effect than ‘his, the value of this excitement! 
would be incalculably great. In short, is it pos- 
sible, that in a free and enlightened country, when} 
the minds of men are excited and turned tc the! 
improvement of their past practices in any one} 
art, by all the motives which influence human ac-' 
tion,—by self interest, emulation, desire of pub-| 
lick notice, that no valuable cffects will follow} 
from such an excitement ? 

lf it were so, it would shew that we had arri-! 
ved to the highest degree of perfec:ion before, or| 
that the same causes operating in the agricultural) 
art, are incapable of producing the same effects, | 
which are daily uader our eyes produced in all the! 
other arts. 

If a man had been told, only 20 years since, that! 
a single manutacturing company could turn out 
two millions of yards of cotton cloth, of a quality 
far superior to those produced by the successors 
of ARKWRIGHT, and (under the disadvantage of 
higher prices of labour) could afford to undersell 
the British manutacturer in foreign markets (re-| 

ard being had to value as well as price) it would, 
fave been thought absurd and incredible, I own 
that I was one, who then deemed it such,—to my 
great personal loss. 

We can show—our records will prove—that our 
progress in Agriculture has been tall as extraor- | 
dinary. This Society put forth, 20 years since, a 
set of queries to farmers in various parts of the 
state, touching every branch of farming, and the 
quantities firoduced of every description of agri- 
cultural products. The answers are in print, and 
are most valuable documents. These replies, 
compared with the present state of agriculture, 
will prove, that the advancement in that art has 
been inconceivably great. The, highest crops of 
ee were then stated at 200 bushels. We 

ave granted not one, but many premiums—not 
to one part of the State, but to many portions of 
it, for the raising of from 400 to 600 bushels per 
acre. The highest quantity of corn raised upon 
the acre was former/y stated to be from 40 to 45 
bushels. We havehadalmost innumerable claims 
for the production of from 65 to 116 bushels. 


J am aware of the objections urged, that there 
may have been over estimates, and that these 
crops cost (00 much. Make what allowance you 
please, for over estimates, (and they are always 
made under oath)—Allow what you choose for 
the extra expense of procucing great crops, yet 
they are proofs of zeal and intelligence, and they 
go far to convince the farmers, that one field well 
cultivated is better than ¢wo negligently managed. 


What shall we then say as to crops entirely un- 
fnown as general crops only twenty years since? 
The mangel wurtzel, the carrot, the Swedish 
turnip, the common turnip, the common beet? 
These are the greatest triumphs of agricultural 
improvement ia our country—No longer starving 
our cattle on the scanty and miserable produce 
of neglected and undrained meadows—On food, 
which might weil suit with Indian ignorance and 
indolence, we have learned to store our cellars 
with rich supplies for our milch cows, oxen and 
sheep.—No country has ever exhibited a more 
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have not yet extensively adopted the system of 
rotation ip crops. That is still to come, and will 
inevitably follow the present excellent practice 
of raising with care, roots for winter fodder. 

As to Horticulture, the field is newly explored 
—From a barren wilderness it has become a fer- 
tile garden. In my short space of residence in 
this mutable world, I remember when the May 
duke and the sour Kentish Cherry could alone be 
seen in our market—and there is not now a mar 
ket on earth, better supplied than ours with every 
variety of the most delicious cherries. I remem 
ber when our strawberries were only gathered 
from the grass fields—1 recollect the first boxes 
of cultivated strawberries ever sent to Boston 
Market; they are now in profusion, and of excel- 
lent quality—but still susceptible of vast improve- 
ment. Who ever heard of an English or Dutch 
gooseberry, or raspberry at market 25 years since ? 
The Geniting, Cattern—and Minot, and Iron 
pears, some of them execrable, were often seen, 
but not a single delicious variety was known out oi 
the gardens of the rich connoisseur. here ne 
ver wasamore rapid progress in any country than 
that which we have made in Horticulture, and 
yet there is no one point in which we are so de- 
fective; and yet I hope and believe that we shall 
soon supply this defect. 


———a ) 


TO THK 

CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Whether Farmers, Plunters, Mechanics, Manu- 

fucturers, Merchants er Traders, wihout dis- 

tinction of section, party, frofession, or occufia- 

tion. 
Fe.Ltow CITIzENS,— 
You are all deeply interested in the welfare 
of our common country—and therefore the fol- 
lowing memorial, which involves considerations 
of vital importance to the nation, is respectfully 
submitted to the consideration of all classes of so- 
ciety, without distinction. Should its contents be 
found to be correct, itis recommended tocall town 
and cqunty meetings in your several states, to 
take the subject into consideration ; and have the 
memorial circulated for general signature, and 
presented to your respective state legislatures at 
their ensuing sessions, This will elicit a mass of 
valuable information, and fully ascertain the ex- 
tent to which the complaints of depression so feel- 
ingly uttered in various memorials and petitions, 
and likewise in Congress by Mr. Carter, Mr. Tat- 
nal, Mr. Macon, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Garnet, Mr. Webster, and other members, are 
founded—if founded, to what the depression is 
owing-—-and whether we are to sink down hope- 
lessly under it, as so many fatalists, without any 
effort at amelioration, or whether the energies of 
a gteat nation, applied through its proper organ, 
the general legislature, be not competent to af- 


ford relief. 
HAMILTON. 


Zathe Members of the Senate and House of Re- 
firesentatives of the State of Maryland, 


The memorial of the subscribers, inhabitants of 
the said State, 

Who beg leave respectfully to submit to your 
serious consideration the following important 
facts :— 

This country possesses advantages, natural, 
moral, and political, never exceeded, perhaps we 
might say never equalled, ia any other nation, an- 
cient o- modern. 

1. It has a most extensive seacoast, studded 
with capacious harbours, and every convenience 
tor the most fertilizing foreign commerce. 











2. It is intersected by some of the most magni- 
ficent rivers in the world, affording every possi- 
ble facility for iuternal trade. 

3. Our soil abounds with iron ore and coal, two 

of the most important of the fossil productions of 
nature. 
4. Of cotton, the most valuable raw material 
in the world, next to iron, we produce about one- 
half of all that is consumed in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, and have a capacity to produce enough to sup- 
ply the whole world. 

5. Of lead, copper, and timber, we havea su- 
perabundance. 

6. We have the capacity to produce silk, flax, 
hemp, wool, hides, and skins, to supply our ut- 
most wants 

7. We enjoy water power to a boundless ex- 
tent. 

8, Fertile lands may be purchased here in fee- 
simple, for less thanthe tithes paid in many parts 
of Great Britain and ireland, or the poor rates 
paid in the former country. 

9. Our population is hardy, enterprising, ener- 
getic, and intelligent. 

10. We are wholly free from the burden of 
tithes and excises-—and almost from taxes. 

11. Nine-tenths of our farmers and planters 
own the tands they cultivate. 

12. We have almost every variety of soil and 
climate. 

13, Our government is among the most unex- 
pensive in the civilized world, regard being had 
to our population. : 

14, We enjoy liberty to an extent that cannot 
be exceeded. 

15. There are none of the galling restraints 
upon industry or talent here, which prevail in 
most parts of Europe, Every man may practise 
any where whatever trade, occupation, or profes- 
sion he pleases, 

16, Our national debt is less in proportion to our 
resources and population than that of any other 
nation in the civilized world—not being above 
nine dollars per head—only two-%/ths of the an- 
nual revenue of Great Britain, and only about 
four-fifths of her excise. 

17. We have ample space for all the distressed 
and oppressed of Europe, who are panting for an 
opportunity to come to this country of freedom. 

Blest with these and other numerous and very 
important advantages, we ought to enjoy a degree 
of prosperity never exceeded in the world. But 
it isa melancholy and palpable truth, that almost 
every branch of industry languishes. We beg 
leave to enumerate in detail some of the lead ng 
features of the situation of ourcountry, which we 
shall do as concisely as possible. As some of the 
facts of the following statement have been con- 
troverted, we deem it necessary to establish them 
by what we hope cannot but be regarded as amply 
adequate testimony. 

1, From the excess of the productions of fari- 
ing, and the pernicious exclusion from the ports 
of Europe of our bread-stuffs, on which depends 
the prosperity of so large a portion of our popu- 
lation, probably 6 or 7,000,000, the prices have 
sunk so low, at a distance from the seaboard, as 
not to remunerate the farmer for the labour and 
capital he employs in cultivation. Corn and oats 
are sold at 124§ a 20 cents per bushel in various 
parts, and flour at $2.25 per barrel. Nearly all 
the other productions of farming, and those of 
horticulture, are sold at equally reduced prices. 

“Phe farmer of the grain growing States will 
“tell you, that HE HAS LARGE ANNUAL 
“SURPLUSES OF GRAIN, WHICH HE Is 
* DOOMED YEAR AFTER YEAR TO SEE 
*ROT AND PERISH ON IS HANDS; tiat 








“it is to no purpose that he applies himself to the 
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‘ diligent cultivation of a fruitful soil; that each 
“return of autumn finds his barns filled, to over- 
“ flowing, with abundance ; but that it is all use- 
“less, nay, worse than usele*s to him: for his 
“ well-stored barns stand continually before his 
“eyes, as tormenting memorials of his labours 
* frustrated, and the bounty of his fields most cru 

“elly wasted. He may represent his labours as 
“equalling, in their fertility and vexatious dis. 
“appointment, the fabled toils of Sysiphus him- 
“self. THE DEPLORABLE ACCURACY OF 
*SUCH A PICTURE WILL NOT BE DIs- 
“PUTED.”—Shpeech of Mr. Carter, Member of 
Congress from South-Carotina, Feb. 20, 1824. 

“ There is, at this time, and there has been for 
‘several years, an over-sufifily of the frroducis 
“of agriculture—they have glutted the markets 
“of the world. The want of a foreign market 
“has not been sufifilied ut home ; for our own pro- 
“ducers have increased in a far greater ratio than 
“our consumers, and the consequences have been, 
“in this part of the country, A UNIVERSAL 
“DEPRESSION OF PRICES, DEPRECIA- 
“PION OF THE VALUE OF LAND, A 
“SLUGGISH CIRCULATION. GENERAL 
“EMBARRASSMENT, FREQUENT SHER- 
“JFFS’ SALES, AND RUIN.”—Memorial of 
the Farmers of Rensselaer County, in the State 
of New-York. 

“The farmers have successive crops of grain 
“ nerishing in their barns and barn yards, for 
“want of a market.”—A7r. Clay’s Speech, p. 4. 

2. In like manner, through the superabundance 
of the production of cottoa and tobacco, all the 
markets of Europe are glutted with them, and 
the prices reduced so low asto place the planters 
in the same state of depression us the farmers. 

“ The p.ostration of their forcign markcts has 
“ snread over the tace of the Sout « general per- 


eA. 








—Mr. Webster's Speech, p. 42. 

4. Commerce is ina state of equal depression 
There is scarcely a port in Europe to which our 
flour, cotton, tobacco, tar, turpentine, or stavet 
can be shipped with any prospect of profit, ot 
even of escape from loss. 

“Commerce has confessedly suffered more thar 
“any other branch of industry, oy the events of 
“recent years. It has borne its disasters patient: 
“ly. IT Is NOW JUST CREEPING INTO 
“ LIFE.”—Memorial of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, £5. 26, 1824. 

** The mercantile embarrassments of the coun- 
“try for some years fast have been 89 seriously 
“ felt by persons of all ranks in society, and THE 
“MISERIES OF POVERTY HAVE INVA- 
* DED THE FIRE-SIDES OF SO MANY OF 


“smallest earnings, and anxious for their orcad,’ | 


10. This reduction, which nothing but the diss 
tress and impoverishmeut of the Western coun- 
cry could have rendered necessary, impaired the 
wational resources tothe amount probably of about 
i50,600,000 dollars. It further reduced the value 
of all the lands which Congress had previously 
sold, and which had been bona fide paid for, 
amounting to many millions of acres, to the great 
injury of hundreds of citizens, 

( Zo be concluded in our next. ) 
——==0 
DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 

Scourmg.—A scouring or purging, is a common 
disease among all our domestic animals; and im 
some, it is dangerous, and very difficult to cure. 
Under the article Diarrhea, | have noticed the 
disease as it affects horses: but in cattle, this 
complaint is sometimes very serious, and farmer's 





*OUR RESPECTABLE CITIZENS, that it 
**could scarcely be expected that an imstitution,} 
‘*tuality of its customers, should be exempt from 
j** its portion of the calamities, which have bee 
**so sensibly felt by the whole community.” 
Memorial of the Directors of the Philadelphia 
Bank, to the legislature of Pennsylvania, dated 
Feb. 29, 1823. 

5. Our flour and cotton are from 15 to 25 per 
cent. cheaper in the markets of Great Britain, 
than in New-York, Philadelphia, or Saltimiore.— 
On the 15th of Sept. the prices of cotton and flour 
at Liverpool were as follow :— 


Uplands, 7 S-8d. ta Bad. 

New-Orleans, 8 3-4d. to lid. 

Alabama aud Tennessee, 7 1-4d. to 84d, 

Which, (exchange at 9 per cent.) netted in the 
United States— 

Uplands, 10 7-8 cts. to 12 5-8 





“vading gloom. IN ALL THAT REGION 
“WHICH STRETCHES ITSELF FROM 
“THE SHORES OF THE POTOMAC TO 
“THE GULF OF MEXICO, where all the aris 
“ of civitized life once triumphed, THE ARM OF 


« INDUSTRY IS NOW PARALIZED, Large! 


““and amfile estates, once the seats of ofiulence, 
“which sufirorted their proprietors in affluence 
“and comfort, ARE NOW THROWN OUT 
“TO WASTE AND DECAY.” —Sjeech of Mr. 
Carter, of South-Carolina. 


New Orleans, 13 1-16 cts. to 16 7-8 

; Alabama & Tennessee, 10 1-16 cts. to 12 5-8 
American flour was at 20s. to 22s. which, at the 
‘same exchange, netted $3,874a $4.20. 

| 6. Real estate has fallen almost universally 
jthroughout the whole country on an average at 
least thirty-five per cent. within a few years.— 
Hundreds of estates, on which one, two, or three 
‘instalments were paid, have been sold for the ba- 
‘lance, and in many cases have not produced that 
ibalance, their proprietors have been thus reduced 


“whose prosperity is dependent upor the punc-j 
jhide-bound, and has a rough staring coat. 
"\ dung is thin and slimy, and in bad cases, air bub- 
—jbies arise on its surface. 


often sustain a considerable loss by it. When the 
purging has continued long, it produces general 
weakness and loss of flesh. The animal becomes 
The 


The disease appears to 
arise from the animal being overheated in driving, 
and particularily by being suddenly cooled when 
in this state; and by want of sufficient nourish- 
ment, especially in milch cows, Taking the ani- 
matin, is the first step towards a cure. The diet 
should be nutritive, consisting of oatmeal or wheat 
flour gruel, good hay, oats, &c. As there appears 
to be an acrid kind of bile formed, which probably 
is the principal cause of the disease, and de- 
pends on a morbid action of the iiver, it will be 
proper to give, for two or three mornings suc- 
cessively, a dose of- some mild mercurial with a 
little rhubarb and castor oil. During this time, 
wheat flour gruel should be given several times a 
day. The acrid bile having been got rid of by 
these means, a few doses of astringent medicine 
will probably put a stop to the disorder. When 
the scouring has ceased, the animal should be 
brought gradually to her tormer habits, taking 
particular care that she is not exposed to rain or 
cold winds, or put into wet pasiure. It should 
have been observed, indeed, that as the disease is 
ofteg. caused by checked perspiration, proper 
means should be adopted for re-establishing that 
salutary excretion or discharge, 





Shoeing.—In shoeing a strong well-formed foot 


“Tobacco is very unsaleable, and lower than!to penury. In some cases, patrimonial estates, |there is no great aiticalty:3 but in feet of a different 
“ we have ever before knownit. Zhe exports from!which had descended from father to son for a| description, considerable care and skill are often 
“ the United States have 80 overwhelmed everyicentury, have been sold to pay the balances due! required both in the preparation ot the foot, and 


‘market in Europfie, that there is absolutely no 
“outlet for exportation from this country, and 
“no prospect of the stock on hand being consumed 
*\init, We have upwards of 31,000 hogsheadsin 
“Britain and Ireland, whilst the consumption 
does not exceed 14,000 hogsheads! The stock 


‘on the continent is estimated at 44,000, making! 


“a total stock in Europe, of 75,000 hogsheads, 
“ being 10,000 more than one year’s consumption! 
*“ Under such circumstances, immediate improve- 


“ ment in this article would appear impossible.” 
—Curwen & Hagerty, Liverpool, Dec, 31, 1823. 


$. Navigation is at a low ebb. Freights scarce- 
ly, if at all, remunerate the shipowners. 

“Look at the rate of freights. Vere they ever 
“lower, or even so low? I ask gentlemen who 
“know, whether the harbour of Charleston and 
“the river of Savannah be not crowded with 
“ships, seeking employment, and finding none ? 
*] would ask the gentlemen from New-QOjleans, 
“if their magnificent Mississippi do not exhibix 


“for furlongs a forest of masts? The condition. 


* of the shipping interest is not that of those wh: 
“are insisting on high profits, or struggling fo 


‘on lands purchased within the last ten years. 

| ‘* Property of all kinds is depreciated beyond 
i\“example. A feeling of gloomy despondence is 
\““ beginning to firevail every where in the lower 
'* country. ESTATES ARE SACRIFICED TO 
“PAY THE LAST INSPALMENTS ON 
“THE BONDS GIVEN FOR THE PUR. 
“CHASE MONEY. NOBODY SEEMS DIs. 
“POSED TO BUY, WHAT EVERY BODY 
“IS ANXIOUS TO SELL AT ANY PRICE.” 
—Charleston Memorial, Feb. 9, 1824. 

7. The distress and impoverishment of the 
Western country obliged Congress in 1821 to al 
low the purchasers ot public lands, who owed the 
government 21,908,099 dollars, to relinquish them 
if they judged proper. 

8, This relinquishment took place to the amount 
of 2,132,881 acres, and to the value of 7,981,940 
doliars—above cightcen months’ interest of the 
national debt. On 6,257,480 dollars of the balance 
due, the credit was prolonged to eight years. 

9. This calamitous state of affairs also obliged 
Congress to reduce the public lands from a credit 
price of two dollars to a cash price of 125 cents, 





“ monopoly—but that of men content with the ] being a reduction of about half a dollar per acre.tm 





jin the application of the shoe, ‘The bottom of a 
/well formed foot is in a small degree hollow ; that 
\is, the crust is rather higher than the sole, the 
\frog large and solid, the bars open and distinct: 
| The only preparation wecessary im such a foot is, 
to make the bottom of the crust level by means 
of a rasp, to scrape off any loose hérn there may 
be in the sole, and to leave the frog and bars un- 
touched. Ihe toe of the shoe should be about au 
inch wide, and half an inch thick; the heel a 
little narrower aud thinner. That surface of the 
shoe which bears on the grourd, should be per- 
fectly flat; that next the foot, particularly to- 
wards the toe, should be a little hollowed; for 
even in good feet, the sole towards the toe is oft- 
en as high asthe crust, and consequently wouid 
be pressed upon by the shoe, were its surface 
made flat. The toe of the shoe, being the part 
‘hat wears most should be formed of steel. The 
nails should be placed as near the toe as is con- 
sistent with the security ef the shoe, that there 
may be as littie restraint as possivle upon the imo- 
tion of the heels, and quarters of the hoof. Whea 


the bottom of a horse’s foot is flat or convex, in- 
stead of being rather holiow, itis atthe same tine 
uch thinner, and less capable of bearing ples- 
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sure: The shve for such a foot should be wider, ment—Solomon, we believe it was, and if not him 


‘and we apprehend no man living holds in greater 


and more concave, on its inner surface than oth- 
erwise, The crust of flat or convex feet is usu- 
ally weak ; therefore, great care is required in 
nailing on the shoe ; and this will appear the more 
necessary, when it is considered how much pain 
the animal must suffer, and what severe lame- 
ness may ensue, should he happen to lose a shoe 
during a journey. Horses that have long and ob- 
lique pasterns, with weak low heels, require a 
shoe rather thicker at the heel than that just de- 
scribed ; and when the pasterns are short and ra- 
ther upright, and the crust of the heels deep and 
strong, a thin heeled shoe is proper. Such heels 


some man quite as pious, has said there is a time |detestation all the vices, which may sometimes 
for all things.—There is a time to work, and abe incidenda/ to the abuse of these rational amuse- 
time to play, and every boy knows that he caniments. Mr. Jeiferson we have understood could 
work the better for playing a little —With re-'never prevail on his horse to take him past a 
spect to Racing, wére we required to justify, by ‘race course, without calling to enjoy the exhilira- 
authority, our approbation, of that, without going 'ting enthusiasm which a scene so animated never 
back or beyond our own time or country, we could ‘fails to kindle—and our own venerable Judge 
produce the names of Gen. La Fayette, tie Na-|Duvail, the model of God’s ‘ novlest work,” 
Tion’s Gurest, John Marshall, Chief Justice of shakes off from his hoary locks the frost of three 


the United States, Rufus King, Senator of the 
U.S. from the most populous, and powerful, non 
slave holding State in the Union—with Thomas 
Jetferson, John Randolph, the venerable Judge 


generally require to be lowered with the rasp or Duvall, Secretaries Adams and Calhoun, and 
drawing knife before the shoe is put on. Mr. ovany others of the greatest and best men of the 
Coleman osberves, there are two circumstances Nation. Gen. La Fayerte attended the late races 
necessary to be attended to in shveing, viz. to cut at Richmond, and “expressed very great satis- 
the hoof, and apply the shoe. Before the hoof is action and pleasnre at the exhibition.” He af- 
protected by iron, some parts require to be re- fterwards dined with the Jockey Club, and gave 
moved and others preserved. This is even of the following toast: 
more importance than the form of the shoe. But) « uy ali Nations enter the course of freedom 
many have attended chiefly to the form of the|_qwe /{mericans have won the first ‘race, but 
shoe, and not to its application, or to the hoof ;!¢here is a noble prize for every one of the com- 
and this error has done more mischief, and made  jeritors.” 
more enemies to the Veterinary College, thanall) Judge Marshall gave the following : 
the prejudices and calumnies of grooms and tar-| « 7je Snorts of the Turf, Virginia must be 
riers. The first thing, he says, to be attended to,’ jndedred to them for ker Cavalry.” And this 
is to take away a portion of the sole between the! was but the expression of an historical fact and 
whole length of the bars and crust with a draw- 4 seit evident truth—what gave such superior 
ing knife ; for the heels of the sole cannot receive physical power to Lee’s famous Legion, during the 
ressure without corns, To avoid this, the soles Revolution, but the deep dash of blood, in his hor- 
stould be made concave, so as not to be in con- se. that enabied them to endure neat, thirst, and 
tact with the shoe. if there be any one part of jabour in such anextraordinary manner? A vul- 


shoeing more important than the rest, it is this gar notion prevails that because the blooded horse}. 


score years and ten, anc grows young again at 
the sight of it. 

And as for Mr. King, to say nothing of the 
general sprightliness and animation of his tempe- 
rament which would warrant the inference of 
liberal ideas on these subjects, we believe that he 
was very recently, if he be notnow the President 
of the Long Island Jockey Club. Such ease and 
elegant aftfavility of deportment as distinguish his 
intercourse with young men, as weil as uid, were 
not acquired ina cloister. 

A very spirited effort has been lately made to 
revive the Sports of the Turf inthis State, with 
an express view to the improvement of the breed 
of horses—but that effort has been as we may 
soon shew, ill directed and ill supported. In the 
mean time, the spirit for such amusements is re- 
viving in the Country, and theretore without in 
any manner neglecting the great ovjects and du- 
ties of this journal, we shall give a portion of it to 
record the result of trials of speed, as wellas of 
|skill, in other sports—taking special care always 
to keep clear of, and to reprobate gaming, cock- 
fighting, and milling. 

For those of our readers who take an interest 








removal of the horn between the bars anc crust. js not heavy, that therefore he canoi be strong |! the subject, we subjoin the following, which may 


When this is done, the horse will always be free 
from corns, whatever be the form of the shoe. 
Besides this, the heels of the shoe should be 
made to rest on the junction of the ar with the 
crust. If a shoe does not leave ample space for 
a picker to be passed under it, either the shoe or 
the sole should be made more concave. When 
the sole appears in flakes and thick in substance, 
it will be better to make the sole sufficiently hol- 
low to admit of the application or a Mat shoe, as it 
vAll rest only in that case onthe crust. But when 
the sole will not allow of being thus pared, the 
shoe must then be made sufficiently concave on 
the surface next the foot, tuat the picker may be 

assed easily under it. But even in flat or convex 
eet, the horn is generally sufficiently strong, to- 
wards the heels to allow of being pared mode- 


because he is lean, therefore it isthoug nt he must |b€ considered as authority, in explanation ot the 
be feeble,—Dbut, does strength consist 1 aeat or terms and the Lawsor RACING, “accordingto the 


muscle? Is it not self evident, that the horse,|™odern English practice,” as the Lawyers say. 


which runs four miles in eight minutes, must 
have power as well as fleetness and bottom ? 
and how are these qualities to be cultivated and 
secured so well, as by an honourable and manly 
countenance and pursuit of the Sports of the Curt? 
would you have a man sneak out alone, and take 
a seat On a tence rail to contemplate in solitary 
silence his servant riding his horse against time ? 
or how would you test their power, and by that, 
their value as brood mares or stallions? 

At the same festival, Mr. Caihoun gave the fol- 
lowing correct and liberal sentiment“ The gene- 
rous Sport of the Turf, when pursued with hon- 
our, calculated to improve the race of men aa 


raiely and made concave. In shoeing the hind well as horses ;” and so it assuredly is—and so 
foot it will be.sutlicient to pare off the horn from does every taing which brings men together in 
the sole, and make an even surface for the shoe,’ open field—It is a publick exhibition of qualities, 
which may aiways be flat on both surfaces; as no and character, where all naturally desire to ap- 
inconvenience would arise if it happen to bear a!pear well, where laws of honour are enforced, 
little on the sole. It is usual to turn up one or where social feelings are cultivated, where ideas 
both heels of the hind shoe to prevent slipping. are interchanged, and where, in short, all gain 
This should not be done unless the horse is work-|something, and none lose any thing, of informa 


LAWS OF RACING. . 


Houses take their ages trom .Luy- Day, 7. e. a horse foal- 
ed avy time in the year 1823, is one year old on the Ist of 
May, 1824. 

Four inches are a hand; 14 pounds a stone; 240 yards a 
distance. 

Catch-weights are, each party to appoint a person to ride 
without weighing Ffeather-weight signifies the same. 

Give-and-take Plates, are. weights for inches ; fourteen 
hands to carry a stated weight, all above ov under to carry 
extra, or be allowed the proportion of 7ibs to an ineh. 

A Whim-Plite, is weight for age and weizht for inches. 

A Post- Match, is to insert the age of the horses in the ar- 
ticles, aud to rua any horse of that age, without declaring 
till you come to the post to start. 

Handicap weights are, weights according to the supposed 
abilities of the horses. 

Plates or shoes are not allowed in the weight 

The horse that has his head at the Ending-Post first, wins 
the heat. t 

Riders must ride their horses back to the Winning-Post to 
weigh ; and he that dismounts before, or wants weight, is 
distanced. . 

If a rider fall from his horse, and the horse be ridden in 
by a person of sufficient weight, he will take place the same 





ed in situations which render it necessary ; and |tion—ere, as every where else, we would stigma- 


as if it had not happened, provided he went back to the place 


then the outer heel only should be turned up, anditize and proscribe the detestable practice ‘Of | where the rider fell 


the inner heel made thicker than the toe and! gambling; and as for drunkenness, the disgusting 
quarter, sothat both heels may be equal. It is)infamy of that, carries along with it, its own pun- 
needjess to describe here the various kinds of|jshment.—It is true there are some, so lost to 
shoes, that have at different times, and by diffe-| decency, that nothing can restrain their fondness 
rent authors, been recommended. The feet of/for this beastly vice, but the slave of that degra- 


horses are o ten variously deformed, either by 
bad managewent or accidentally, and no one form 
of shoeing or mode of paring the foot can be ap- 
lied indiscriminately. The reader who wishes 
ra more particular account of this subject is re 
ferred to Mr, Coleman’s splendid work on the 
Structure, Economy, and Diseases of the Horse’s 
foot. 
—_—— 
SPORTING CALENDAR, 
(We have long been of opinion that Field Sport 





ot almost every kind are worthy of encourage- 





Horses not entitled to start without producing a proper 
certificate of their age, Xc. if required ; except where aged 
horses are included, in which case a junior horse may start 
without a certificate; provided he carry the same weight as 
in aged horse. 

For the best of the Plate, when there are three heats run, 


ding propensity, will never choose an open field, | the horse is second that wins ove. For the best of the heats, 


and the company of Gentlemen, to play the brute. 
There is nothing which properly belongs to the 
turf, and its generous competitions, and the gen- 
tlemanly intercourse which it establishes, ‘tiat 
necessarily makes either Gamblers or Drunkards 


the horse is second that beats the other twice out of three 
times, though he doth not win a heat. 

When a Plate is won at two hests, the preference of the 
horses is determined by the places they hold in the second 
heat. 

When three horses have each won a heat, they only must 


—we repeat, therefore, in the words of Secretary {start for a fourth, and ‘their places will be determined by it, 


Calhoun, that the generous sports of the turt, 
when pursued with honour, are calculated to im- 
rove the race of men, as well as horses. 
Mr. Adams, we know never misses an opportu- 


there being before no difference between them. No distance 
in a fourth heat. 

In running heats, if it cannot be decided which is first, the 
heat for nothing, and they may all start again, except 
it be between two horses that had each won aheat. Horses 


nity of attending the Raees, or the Theatre ;\drewn before the Plate is won, are distanced. | 
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_A bet made after the heat is over, if the horse betted on 
dues not start again, is no bet. 

A confirmed bet cannot be off, without mutual consent. 

Either party may demand stakes to be made, and on re- 
fusal may declare the bet void. ¥ 

1, a party be absent on the day of running, a public decla- 
ratiun of the bet may be made on the course, and a demand 
whether any person will make stakes for the absent party ; 
if no person consent to do so the bet may be deelared vou. 

Bets agreed to be settled in town or any particular place, 
eannot be declared off on the course. , 

qUhe person who bets the odds, has a right to choose his 
horse or the field. When he has chosen his horse, the field 
is What starts against him ; but there is no field unless one 
start with him. 

If odds are bet without mentioning the horse before the 
race is over, it must be determined as the odds were at the 
time of making it. 

Bets made in running are not determined till the Plate is 
won, if that heat be not specified at the time of betting. 

Bets made between particular horses are void if neither 
of them be the winner, unless specified to the contrary. 

At Newmarket if a match be made for any particular day 
in any meeting, and the parties afterwards change the day, 
all bets must stand; but if altered to a different meeting, 
bets made before the alteration are void. 

Bets determined, though the horse does not start, when 
the words “absolutely,” “ran or pay,” or “ play or play,” 
are made use of in betting. For example, I bet that Mr. 
Udoy’sch m. Mirandola, absolutely wins the King’s Plate, 
at Chelmsford, in 1824. I lose the bet though she does not 
start, and win though she goes over the course alone. 

All double bets are considered as play or pay. 

Since Epsom Races, 1822, all bets are made in pounds, 
and not in guineas, as formerly. 

Horses running on the wrong side of a post, and not turn- 
ing back, are distanced. 

Horses distanced, if their riders cross or jostle. 

Horses that forfeit are the beaten horses, where it is run 


or pay. 
Bets made on horses winning any number of plates that 
year, remain in foree till the first day of May. 
Money given to have a bet laid, not returned if not run. 
All matches, bets, and engagements, are void on the de- 
cease of either party before determined. 
An untried stallion or mare, is one whose produce had not 
started in public at the time of closing the engagement. 
: In estimating winnings it is the practice to consider the 
clear sum gained only, and consequently to exempt the win- 
ner’s stake. A winner of a sweepstakes of 20 gs. cach, (3 
subs.) is, therefore, not disqualified from running for a 50/. 
plate, expressed to be for horses that never won plate, 
match, er sweepstakes, of that value. 


—— 0 SS 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING—Commenced. 


See how the well-taught pointer leads the way, 

‘The scent grows warm ; he stops: he springs the prey; 
The fluttering coveys from the stubble rise, 

And on swift wing, divide the sounding skies ; 

‘The scattering lead pursues the certain sight, 

And death in appder overtakes their flight. 





A match at killing partridges we understand 
was shot last week at WaAvERLY, on Elkridge, 
between George Patterson, Esq. and Col. Hind- 
man, on one side, and George Howard and J. 
Ridgely, Esqs. on the other.—Mr. Howard gene- 
rously abandoned his own grounds to his guests, 
taking his partner over the neighbouring fields of 
“the Manor.’ The whole number of birds, 
bagged, was 86. The match was won by Mr. 
Patterson and Col. Hindman, who hunted on the 
fields of Waverly. Gentlemen who are beaten 
generally have some ready excuse ; so in this 
case, the losers allege chat their sport was spoil 
ed by the ill conduct of some ill-broken dogs of 
a neighbouring gentleman that joined them in 
the hunt.—We are glad tosee an increasing taste 
for rural sports arising amongst the gentlemen 
of the countr;. They lead our young men of the 
town too, at leisure times, away from the vicious 
haunts of a populous city, into open fields, where 
no man ever contracted dyspepsia, or imbibed an 
ignoble passion. The best way however to test 


e skill of the sportsman, is that practised so 





much, at this season, in England; where each 








from a trap, and to those who have not read 
accounts of these matches, the small number of 
biwds which escapes the quick eye and steady 
nerve of the practised gunner, is truly surprising. 
For the amusement of our young. sportsmen we 
subjoin accounts of some of these matches, taken 
trom the September number of the * dnnals of 
Shorting,” received in exchange for the Ameri- 
can Farmer 

Pigeon-shooting. —New Hats and Ashton clubs. 
—The last of the crack-matches between those 
celebrated Clubs, took place, on Monday and 
Tuesday, 15th and 16th of August, on Fairfield- 
heath, between nine members of each, at seven 
pigeons each, for two hundred sovereigns a-side ; 
two ounces of shot, and the bird twenty-one 
yards from the gun. Some excellent shooting 
took place, and it was a close match, as the fol- 
lowing statement will show :— 

















NEW HATS. 
Killed Ist day. 2d day. 

Meadows, ‘ - é 7 5 
Souverie . ‘i é . 6 4 
Captain Forbes . : 6 7 
Minshul ; : ; oe 5 
Nowland ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 6 
Dulfield ‘ ‘ a - ae 4 
Moore ; 4 . > 4 6 
Golding . . . . 3 6 
Kitchener . 2 ; 3 5 
45 48 

Total 93 

ASHTON. 
Killed Ist day. 2d day. 

Forster é ‘ ; ° 7 4 
Mansel . 5 : , 5 
Howard ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 6 5 
Ramsey ° . ° - 6 3 
Fortescue . 2 J 5 4 
Page . é « J 5 
Fromont ‘ é ; é 4 6 
Captain Smith. : ° - 4 6 
F, Cooper . +6 “e « 4 6 
48 44 

Total 92 


There was much sporting at 6 and 7 to 4 on 
the Ashton Club, at the close of the first day’s 
shooting, but the third and fourth shots on each 
side brought betting even the second day, and the 
same odds were betted onthe Hats after the fifth 
shot on each side on the second day, wéz: 7 to 4, 
Many birds escaped the extended boundary of 100 
yards. 


Great pigeon-match.—Adam Arrowsmith, de- 
cidedly the best Colomdian shot in England, was 
engaged in a match at 21 birds, on Thursday, Au- 
gust 5, in the fields at the back of the King’s 
Head, Stratford, before a full field of the best pi- 
geon-shots in the kingdom: the match was for 
100 guineas. Mr. Arrowsmith killed 18 birds 
from 21, missing the 8th, 9th, and 10th birds in 
succession. Mr. Chalkley killed 15 out of 21, 
having missed his 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th, 15th, and 20th. 


Pigeon-match.—The first of a shooting pigeon” 
match between the members of the Ch :isea and 
Kent road Pigeon-clubs, took place, Monday, Au- 
gust 9, in the safest ground in Engl.nd, the enclo- 
sures at the Red House, Battersea. The Chelsea 
candidate was a gentleman of the name of Coke, 
and that of Middlesex, a Mr. Cottrel. The shoot- 
ing was nearly equal, Mr. Coke having won by 
one bird only. r. Cottrel evidently lost two 


pn 


man has let out for him, a given number of birds}from Essex, and Mr. Cottrel, next shot at seven 


birdseach. The former killed six and his adver- 
sary five. 

In partridge-shooting, it will generally be found 
that two good pointers are sufficient in the field 
at one time; if more be used, they should be un- 
commonly steady, or mischief will ensue, and 
consequent vexation tothe sportsman. Where 
there is an abundance of game, one dog will be 
tound sufficient. 

Pedestrianism.—During the first week in Au- 
gust, a young pedestrian, of the name of Bullock, 
undertook to walk seventy-five miles for two suc- 
cessive days. The ground chosen was between 
Cheltenham and Shurdington. He started from 
the Lamb Inn, and on the first day walked eighty 
miles with apparent ease, completing his under- 
taking on the second day, almost as fresh as when 
he started. 

Trotting match for 200 sovereigns, at Ashford. 
—Captain Dalrymple undertook his match, to 
drive twenty-eight miles in two hours in harness, 
seven out, to and fro. The machine was a lofty 
newly constructed one, built for the purpose.— 
The horse is something under sixteen hands, and 
the seven miles were done as follows: The first 
seven in twenty-nine minutes thirty-six seconds ; 
the second in twenty-nine minutes thirty-eight 
seconds; the third in thirty minutes two seconds, 
the wheels having been backed for breaking into 
a gallop; and the fourth, completing the twenty- 
eight miles, in thirty minutes five seconds. To- 
tal, one hour fifty-nine minutes twenty-one se- 
conds. He was backed to win at five to four. 





An extraordinary mare—Wednesday, 11th of 
August, a black mare, about fourteen hands high, 
was rode the distance of fifty miles in four hours 
and twenty-five minutes, (the time allowed being 
five hours and a half,) having been purchased 
only two days previous at Wadley fair. She per- 
formed the first tweive miles in fifty nine minutes 
and thirty-eight seconds; the second twelve in 
sixty minutes twenty-two seconds; the third 12 
in sixty minutes fifty-eight seconds; and the 
fourth twelve in seventy-four minutes two se- 
conds ; and the last two miles in ten minutes; 
ones | one hour and five minutes to spare.—Al- 
though not in good condition, she did not appear 
the least distressed. This feat was performed on 
the Banbury road, the horse starting from the 
Pheasant, in St. Giles’s, Oxford. Weight of rider, 
twelve stone. 


—> 0) ee 
§G" ScRaps FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 
Selected from the Albion, 


It is mentioned inthe London papers that Mr. 
Owen has come to this country for the purpose of 
purchasing Mr. Rapp’s settlement’of Harmony 
upon the Wabash, where he intends to form an 
establishment upon a plan somewhat similar te 
that of the Harmonites—that is, each person la- 
bouring in common for the benefit of the whole, 
and possessing equal interests, The Harmonites, 
it is said, are about to return to the state of Penn- 
sylvanias 

A Mr. Fountleroy, the acting partner in the 
house of Marsh & Co. has been detected in ex- 
tensive plans of forgery, which he nas carried 
on for 16 years. 

Smoking Tobacco.—This is proved to be such 
a real enjoyment, that a confirmed smoker shall 
be blind folded after taking three whiffs ; and let 
him keep his fingers from the bowl, or heated 
part of the pipe, puff away for ten minutes, and 
he shall not know whether his pipe is a-light or 





birds by their dropping out of bounds. The win 
ner killed twelve from fifteen. Mr, Willoughby, 


otherwise '—~Lconomist. 
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Messcurs Smiths.—Every body knows thatthe commercial records of the world scarcely af- 
Smith is a very common name, but hardly any|ford a parallel. And we would presume, sir, to 
body would have thought of turning its common-|express our conviction that a predominant cause 
of this signal result is to be found in the influence 
of the measures which an enlarged and enlighten- 
theatres. Entering the pit at half-price, and find-|ed policy has applied to the regulation of the 
ing every seat occupied, he bawled out—* Mr.|commercial interests of the State, and which, in 
Smith’s house is on fire!” In aninstant, upwards | liberating these interests from hurtful restrictions 
of twenty Mr. Smiths rushed out of the pit, and and in establishing them upon the wide and stib/ 


ness to account in such a queer and cruel way as 
a “ gentleman” did, the other night, at one of the 





the wicked wag, chuckling at the success of his, 
stratagem, coolly took possession of one of their} 
vacated seats, 

Incledon being one day at Tattersall’s, when) 
Suett, who happened to be there too, asked him| 
if he was come there to buy horses? “ Yes,” 
said Incledon, * but what are you come here for? 
Do you think Dicky, you could tell the difference 
between a horse and an ass?” “Oh yes,” said 
Suett, “if you were among a thousand horses, | 
shovld know you immediately.” 

Mr. Kemble is said to have engaged the cele- 
brated French Tragedian, Talma. 

It is announced in the London Gazette, that pay 
ments to American loyalists will be resumed on 
the 13th October. 

The Jews who have heretofore occupied the 
principal streets of Warsaw, are commanded by 
an imperial Ukase, to remove, by the Ist May, 
into the most remote streets. 

The widow of Christophe, the ancient Chief 
of St. Domingo, arrived on the 16th inst. from 
London at Ostend, on her way as is reported to 
Italy. She is accompanied by her two daughters 
and suite, 

Alderman Garratt is elected Lord Mayor of 
London. ' 

Railways are about to be constructed in all 
yarts of the Kingdom, <A _ joint stock company 
had been formed at Edinburgh to construct one 
between that city and Londor, for the conveyance 
of goods and passengers. The former were ex- 
pected to be carried 8, and the latter 12 rails in 
an hour. 

The celebrated Major Cartwright, the advo- 
cate of universal suffrage, died in London, on the 
23d of Sept. inthe 84th year of his age. We 
shall publish some account of his political life 
next week. 

Last week a ship was taken ona slip in Ply- 
mouth Dock-yard, lifted on Sir Robert Sepping’s 
plan, her old false keel taken out and a new one 
put in and fastened, before the re-flowing of the 
tide !—Courier. Sefit. 17. 

Silver in bars of the value of three hundred 
thousand pounds, passed up the Portsmouth and 
Arundle canal, on 21st Sept. ina lighter, from 
Portsmouth to London, having recently arrived 
from South America. 

Covent-Garden Theatre re-opened for the sea- 
son, onthe 27th of September, with Romeo and 
Juliet; Romeo, Mr. C. Kemble; Juliet, Miss 
F. H. Kelly. 

De 
dG Cuance or ENGLISH COMMERCIAL POLICY. 

On a late visit to Ireland, Mr. Canning, the 
British Minister was addressed by the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce; after congratulating him 
on his arrival io Ireland, they add: 

To the claims of a statesman, the splendour of 
whose personal! attributes, and the importance of 
whose political services, have excited the tribute 
of a nation’s homage, we are not insensible; but, 
in accordance with the peculiar design of our In- 





stitution, we would upon this gratifying occasion, unkoowa, but agreeable correspondent, Rusticus 
address you, sir, rather in your distinguished re jJuNiox, who writes with the pen of an accom- 
lations with an administration under whose auspi | plished scholar and naturalist. | 
ces the great national interests which the Com- Lag to place at his command, and have him 

loccupy, afew columns of this journal, to be regu- 
dave assumed a vigour and expansion to which | larly appropriated to “ Vatural History ;’’ at all 


merce and Manufactures of these realms involve, 





tuundations of a beneficial reciprocity, has employ - 
ed the most effectual means to secure, augment, 
and perpetuate their prosperity. 

Sir, in the character ot the Commercial Le- 
gisiation of the period, we recognize principles 
1o' less congenial to the liberality of your spirit 
than consistent with your just and comprehersive 
estimate of imperial interests. 

fo which he answered:—I beg you to be as- 
sured, gentlemen, that the gratification affordec 
to me by the favourable manner in which you are 
pleased to express yourselves of me individually, 
is, if possible, exceeded by that which T derive 
from the testimony of so many enlightened prac- 
tical members of a great commercial community 
in favour of those principles by which the true 
interests of commerce are best secured. 

That, by the steady operation of those princi- 
ples, the prosperity of the whole United King- 
dom may be progressively augmented, and that 
Ireland may enjoy her full share of that general 
and growing prosperity, is the sincere wish of, 
gentlemen, your most obedient, obliged, and faith- 
ful servant. 


TUB PARMAR. 














BALTIMORE, Fripay, NOVEMBER 32, 1824, 


J7* To CorretsponpEnTs.—Hiy is entitled to 
cur thanks for bringing to our recollection the 
promise relative to Hogs going at large. His 
note has beea sent to a Jegal friend who takes 
particular concernin the cause of Agriculture ;— 
and from him we hope toderive the necessary in- 
formation on the subject. 





7" QuUERE TO CoRRESPONDENTS. What 
wouldbe the best practicable legal provisions that 
could be enacted bythe Legislature of this State, 
fur the encouragement of Sheep Husbandry —and 
especially by giving further protection from de- 
fredations by dogs? The ideas of our correspon- 
dents on this subject will be very acceptable ; and 
the more so, as it is supposed that provisions, ap- 
plicable tothe condition and circumstances of Ma- 
a would apply generally to the States South 
of it. 

The Cattle Show for the Western Shore of 
Maryland takes place at the Maryland Tavern, 4 
miles trom Baltimore, on the Frederick Road, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 23d 
24th and 25th of this month, Steamboat returns 
from Easton on the Sunday preceding, taking a 
premium at the one place, does not preclude it at 
another, 

CatTLe Suows.—At Easton, in Talbot Coun- 
ty, Maryland, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
the 18th, 19th and 20th of this month, the steam- 
beat leaves Baltimore for Easton at 7 A. M. on 
Wednesday the 17th,—touches for half an hour at 
Annapolis, and reaches Easton about sunset. 


7 The Editor presents his best respects to his 








We should be 


events, we hope to hear from him as often as his 
convenience will permit, The oftener the better. 





J Certain proceedings of the Washington Ag- 
ricultural Society of Tennessee, and of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of South-Carolina, have been 
received, and will, agreeably to their request, be 
mserted in the American Farmer as soon as con- 
rement, 


“ 
eed 


IG WOOL.—We cannot but think that this is 
a much neglected resource, which, if inrproved to 
its practicable extent, would grow rapidly into 
great importance. It isa scandal to the Legis- 
iatures ot the Middle and Southern States, that 
no provision is made to protect Sheep from dogs. 
In an Ohio paper of the 30th ult. we find the fol- 
towing advertisement :— 
The subscribers will receive Wool at the an- 
nexed prices ; and under a hope that the New Ta- 
riff of Duties may have some influence in promo- 
ting the sales of their Cloths, they have been in- 
duced to change their terms of payment, from 
what they lately proposed in their advertisement. 

They will give their notes, payable in cash, at 
twelve months, or pay in cloths on delivery, or 
whenever afterwards demanded. Should the wool 
be washed on the sheep, they will make a reason- 
able addition to their stated prices. 


Ist qualitv, . . - 80cents 
2d_—=s do. = ‘ : 60 do. 
Sd do rs 4 - 45 do. 
4th do. . : : 35. do. 
5th do, , do. 


'B. WELLS & CO. 
Stubenville, Ohie. 
———> ) a 
i> PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
—The Editor of the Farmer made this morning 


a tour of the wharves and places of business, to 
ascertain the prices of various articles—scarcely 


jany change has occurred since our last quotations. 


The following are the prices of grain and flour 
founded on actual sales this week :— 

Corn, 38 a 40 cents—Rye, 38 a 40 cts.— Wheat, 
white, for family flour, $1.06 a $1.08—Red, 95 a 
97 cents—Wharf Flour, §4.624—Howard-street, 
$5.124—hbest family Flour, $6.50 by the barrel, 
and $6 by the quantity, ; 

Outo Tosacco.—The cultivation of fine Toe 
bacco in this State is rapidly increasing—A mer- 
chant from Belmont County brought some bundles, 
which were represented as fair samples of seven- 
ty hogsheads in his possession, that would proba- 
bly bring $25 per hundred. Anothersays, there 
willbe made in that county 300 hogsheads, 200 of 
which would bring $20 per hundred.—A_ hogs- 
head of waggon Tobacco sold this week for $35 
per hundred, though too new to pass inspection. 
As to the article generally, no change has occur- 
red in its value. 








et The Maryland Tavern, 

WITH FIFTY-FIVE ACRES OF LAND, 
and well watered, together with a good proportion 
of WOOD LAND, will be offered for sale, on a 
liberal credit, on the first day of the ensuing Cat- 
tle Show, at 4, P. M. If not sold it will be leas- 
ed or rented. 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Report of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society—Ad- 
dress of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society—Memo- 
rial to the citizens of the United States—! disease of Domes- 
tie Animals, and their cure—Laws of Racing—On Partridge 
Shooting—Seraps from late English papers—Change of Ene 
glise Commercial policy —Editor’s aotices—Prices Uurre nt 














— Advertisement, &e. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


REPORT No. I. 

The Committee on Fat Cattle, Bulls, and Bull 
Caives, beg leave to report, that it was with much 
regret, they perceived but one competitor for the 
premiums tor fat cattle. It is indeed extraordi- 
nary, that in this grazing State, and in a market 
so well supplied as that of Boston, with the choic- 
est beef, such a case should ever occur. We 
are persuaded, that it arose from a general but 
very erroneous impression, which we have taken 
all the pains in our power to eradicate, that our 
premiums are given to heaviest animals, and 
that it is in vain to compete where it is known, 
that very extraordinary animals are to be sent. 
It was probably well known to the Western Gra- 
ziers, that the two fine cattle from Shrewsbury 
were to be offered, and they presumed that thev 
would carry the two first premiuins.—Nothing 
could be more erroneous than this opinion, and it 
is an error of great moment to the interests of 
agriculture.— Let it then hereafter be distinctly 
understood, that we have repeatedly granted pre 
miums for fat cattle weighing 1800 pounds to the 
exclusion ot others on the ficld which weighed 
2000 and upwards. Our principles are, to give 
the premium for fat cattle not to weight only, 
but upon a combined consideration of form, ap- 
titude to acquire flesh, distribution of that flesh, 
in the parts, which are most valuable for food, 
and smallness of offal. We take into considera- 
tion also, the mode of feeding. Other things 
equal, we give the preference to those which 
have been worked till within a short period be 
fore they are offered. I undertake to say, that a 
fine fat heifer weighing 1000 or 1100 pounds—or 
a fine steer of equal weight, whose forms were 
beautiful, whose flesh was profitable, and whose 
cost of fattening had been small, would have 
stood a fair chance of gaining one of the premi 
ums against these fine large sized cattle. The 
real object of Agricultural Societies is, as it ought 
to be, to encourage the most profitable and least 
expensive mode of preparing fat cattle for mar- 
ket. 

Having made these remarks, we owe it to the 
excellent farmer, who obtained the prizes to say, 
that his oxen were of the first class, as to form, 
and useful flesh and tallow. They were excel- 
lent, and would be distinguished at any show in 
any country. To the honor of the candidate we 
would remark, that they were raised bv himself, 
and were a fair sample of his own stock. 

Although no one entered the lists with him, 
vet he ought not tosuffer from this cause, because 
they were animals which fully deserved a prize. 

We award thereforeto Seth Wyman of Shrews- 
bury, the frst premium of 25 dollars for his yel- 
low ox, weighing 2452 pounds at 7 years old. 

And che second premium of 20 dollars to the 
same person for his brown ox of the same age, 
weighing 2469 pounds. In this case, it will be 
observed, that we preferred the smallest ox, and 
we have no doubt the butchers and consumers will 
prefer him. 

We now come tothe consideration of a part of 
our exhibition in which it is very difficult for 
the Committee to say whether pleasure or pain 
predominates or prevails—The pleasure regards 
the fudlic, the pain themselves. It was truly 
grateful to those of us who have looked forward, 
as we have done, to the rapid improvement of 
our stogk, to hear all our numerous visitors— 
many from our own State, others from neigh- 
bouring, and distant states—and others from Eu- 


VoL, 6.—35. 
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rope, speak in terms of the highest commenda- 
tion of the exhibition of our bulls, and their young 
progeny, male and female. Out of thirteen bulls 
on the field, there was not one which could be 
called ordinary. These Shows have utterly ba- 
nished that race of thick necked, and lean quar- 
tered animals, of great but bad proportions, which 
used to be sent to them, because they were much 
thought of in a remote circle.—On this occasion 
the bulls were very fine—and the difficulty of se- 
lection was of course increased. ‘To decide be- 
tween two animals of the finest proportions, is of 
course embarrassing, and it is very possible, that 
no other three persons would select precisely the 
same three animals. One fine point would strike 
one individual, and another would make an im- 
pression on a second. There is however one sa- 
tisfaction in such a case, that you are sure the 
choice must fall on a goodone. The experienced 
farmers who were associated with me, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, anxiously examined every animal. 
1 have been often associated with them, and it is 
but just praise to say of them, that more candid 
and more upright men could not be = to 
perform such an embarrassing duty. ith these 
necessary and proper explanations, the Commit- 





tee award the premium of 30 dollars for the best 


(bull, to Benjamin Harrington, of Princeton, 18 


months old, of the Holderness and native breed, 


The second premium of 20 dollars, to John 
Me. Intyre of Needham, for his bull, 2 years old, 
‘of anative breed, from Westminster, called very 
improperly the Yorkshire breed. There is, I be- 
lieve, no colour for this appellation. It is a small 
breed, existing in that part of Worcester county, 
most remarkable for the delicacy of its limbs— 
the roundness of its carcase—its disposition to fat 
ten, and especially the almost unnatural size of 
its hind quarters. Icannot withhold my personal 
doubts, about the utility of propagating, too ex- 
tensively, aracesovery small. It is remarkable, 
that they preserve these characters and marks in 
whatever quarter of the country they appear. 
There was a beautiful bull of Mr. Boylston’s, of 
Princeton, of the same breed, and another of the 
same race, of H. G Buttrick, of Westminster, a 
town, from which the first bull of this race was 
several years since, sent to our Show. 

The third premium of ten dollars was awarded 
to the Hon. William Gray, for a beautiful bull by 
Celebs out of an imported cow, remarkable for 
the quantity of milk she gave. It was stated by 
the attendant, who exhibited, that his dam had 
given from 20 to 30 quarts per day. It is well 
known, that she is very much distinguished as a 
milch cow. 

There were many other extraordinary bulls, a 
very beautiful one exhibited by the Hon, Bezaleel 
Taft, ot Uxbridge. A fine and beautiful bull 
exhibited by Mr. Watson of Princeton, of the 
same Yorkshire breed, which we should prefer to 
call the Westminster breed, being satisfied that 
it is purely native. 

Dr. Chaplin exhibited a fine bull (Commodore} 
from Holderness and Fill Pail, shewing a marked 
resemblance to one ancestor as to colour, and the 
other as to form. 

There was a noble bull presented by George 
Spurr, from Celebs, but he did not shew the 
finest points of his sire. 

There was an excellent bull from Denton ex- 
hibited by J. W. Hubbard, Esq. of Worcester. 

There were difficulties, though not so embar- 
rassing, as to bull calves. 

We award the premium of 15 dollars for the best 
bull calf to Nathan Nicols of Malden, from Celebs. 

The second premium forthe next best bull calf, 
of 10 dollars, to Nathan Peirson, of West New- 
bury—4 Celebs—+} Fill Pail—and 4 Native, 


. 





The third premium to the Hon. John Wells, 
5 dollars, for a bull calf from Holderness, Celebs, 
from Bakewell. 

We ought to observe that Mr. Wells exhibited 
a fine pair of twins, a bull calf and heifer, from 
Celebs out of a Bakewell cow, and one or two 
other fine heifers, of which, being Chairman of 
the Committee on that description of Stock, he 
could take no notice. 

Mr. Prince presented a beautiful bull calf La 
Fayette, being almost wholly of French breed, 
—Alderney and Norman. This race is not re 
markable for flesh, but valuable for milk. 

On the whole, it must be obvious, that Celebs 
has done much towards the amelioration of our 
cattle —His progeny are certainly fine.—If Den- 
ton and Holderness do not exhibit as many at the 
Brighton Show, it may be, and probably is, ow- 
ing to their location—It is too far Jo send them. 
Yet a Holderness, if will be seen carried the first 
preminm, and neither of the Committee who de- 
cided, knew of what breed he was, This sug- 
gests to me the propriety of concealing the breed 
of the animals offered, till after the decision. 

The animals presented by Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin were exhibited together. None of them 
except Admiral have yet had progeny—One of 
his calves, now owned by Mr. Derby of Salem, 
gives us a right to expect, that he will be a most 
valuable addition to our Stock. 

The Herefordshire breed sent by Sir Isauc Cof- 
fin, ishighly esteemed. Itis certain that the heif- 
er of that breed sent Admiral Coffin, is one of the 
most beautiful animals ever exhibited at our 
Shows, 

Mr. Prince exhibited a Worth Dover Bull, pro- 
bably of the same race with those which received 
so much praise fromthe Worcester County Socie- 
tv. On the whole, we have every reason to believe 
that we are in a fair way toimprove our own nae 
tive breed, not only by selecting the best of them, 
but by the propagation of those which have been 
most approved‘in Europe.—I repeat what I have 
often urged on this occasion, that more is to be 
expected from excited attention to the improve- 
ment of our own stock than from importation. 


JOHN LOWELL, Chairman. 


Note —From haste and indisposition, I omitted 
to notice several fine animals sent for exhibition 
only. If designed, this omission would have been 
unpardonable, since the Society and the publick 
are much indebted to gentlemen, who, at, their 
own expense, send fine objects, whether of na- 
ture or art, in order to increase the interest of 
our Show. 

Gorham Parsons, Esq. exhibited the fine Al- 
derney Bull, given tothe Society by Mr. Hubbard, 
and bought by Mr. Parsons, of the Society. He 
is much improved, and isa fine specimen of this 
valuable race. He exhibited also qnother fine 
bull and heifer of his own raising. 

Col. Jacques, with his accustomed zeal exhi)- 
ited Celebs, Yankee, and several other of that 
fine race, who are always sureto attract attention, 

John Prince, Esq. exhibited a fine calf frou 
Admiral, shewing that his stock are fully worthy 
of the reputation of the Teeswater race. 


There was a most beautiful bull of the same 
race imported by George Lyman, Esq. and sent 
for exhibition. We could not perceive that he 
was inferior in any point to the best of the breed. 
It is quite possible, that 1 may still have over- 
looked some which ought to have been noticed, 
but I trust that the confusion of the day, and the 
attention I am ubliged to show to strangers whe 
are introduced to the Society, will be admitted as 
a sufficient excuse. 
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inventor has effected ; and if, as he states, it may 
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REPORT No. II. 


The Committee on the subject of Agricultura! 
Implements and Inventions, Resort :—That six 
cast steel Hoes were entered by Z. and F. Bisbee, 
of East Bridgewater, in the county of Bristol. 
The invention consists principally in the eye of 
the hoe, which passes through the plate of it 
and is rivetted all round, instead of on two or three 
sides, as in the common hoe.—This conformation 
gives many advantages as from inspection is ap- 
— Their cost is seventy-five cents. Mr 

isbee produced certificates that they had been 
used and approved by practical farmers, and were 
considered cheap, coimpared with other hoes, at 
that price. Considering the importance of the 
instrument, and the apparent utility of the im 
provement, the committee recommend a premi- 
um of $10. 

An iron Bit Stock was entered for premium, by 
Eleazer Smith, of Walpole, in the county of 
Norfolk, The instrument exhibited was ex 
tremely well finished, and displayed great inge 
nuity and excellence of workmanship, Its ad- 
vantages were stated to be—that, being of iron, 
it was less likely to be twisted off by hard ser | 
vice—that the end of the stock, where it turns, 
is of tempered steel, to prevent wear by using ; 
turning on a centre and neck of hardened steel ; 
enclosed by a sort of box of iron, screwed togeth- | 
er, so as to contain oil and a piece of iron, called; 
the breast piece, which is applied to the breast or| 








hand, in using, and which contains a screw of; 
stee], for the centre to turn upon ; the other end) 
of this centre or stem is all of steel, and let into| 
the stock by a square hole through it, with a nut 
countersunk, so as to fasten that part together— 
the object aimed at being durability, ease of re- 
pair, handy use, and preservation of the oil. All 
these advantages, the committee apprehend, the 


be afforded to be made for five dollars, and even 
cheaper than English steel bit stocks, it is a va 
luable improvement. Under all circumstances, 
the committee would have awarded in this case 
a premium, had it been an agricultural implement. 

Mr. Joseph R. Newel, of Boston, presented al- 
so tor premium two Straw Cutting Machines, 
invented by Charles Willis, the one with a ver- 
tical, the other with a horizontal wheel. The 
principles of the alleged improvement were the 
sfme, except so far as was necessary to accom- 
modate the work to the different position of the 
wheels. 

The committee are decidedly of opinion, from 
the inspection they have given of the machine 
with the horizontal wheel, that it is preferable to 
the other, and indeed to any other they have be- 
fore examined or seen, in point of facility of 
working and strength of construction, although 
it wants the power of regulating at will the length 
of feed, which is effected by Mr. Safford’s ma- 
chine, to be next described. The cost of this 
machine is stated to be from twenty to forty 
nts The committee recommend a premium 
of $15. 

Mr, Noah Safford, of Springfield; Vermont, al- 
so entered an improved Straw Cutter for premi- 
um. The principal advantage of this machine 
over the preceding, was in the power of regula- 
ting the length of straw or hay to be cut at plea- 
sure, by means of cogs of different diameters. 

All these machines had very satisfactory re- 
commendations ; and although the preference giv- 
en to Willis’ machine, with the horizontal wheel, 
was decisive with the committee, yet the circum- 
stance stated relative to Safford’s machine, they 
considered as an unquestionable improvement ; 
and combined with that of Willis’, would approxi- 


decided preference over any other before exhibit- 
ed. Its price is twenty-five dollars. 


premium was granted the last year, on condition 


|consists in a better adaptation of the form of the 





Considering the great zeal and labour Mr. Saf- 
tord has exhibited in improving this instrument, 


premium to be awarded to him of $10. 

Josiah Jaquith, of Brunswick, State of Maine, 
entered for premium a Corn Sheller, of a new 
construction,—consisting of a cylinder of cast iron, 
fourteen inches in height, with a perpendicular 
shaft passing through it and terminating ina cen- 
tre point atthe bottom. Lhe cylinder is ribbed 
at equal distances, set in motion by a cradle, and 
the operation greatly facilitated by a horizontal 
balance wheel. It did its work very perfectly 
and the committee have no question in giving ita 


And they 
recommend a premium of $10. 

Mr. Jaquith also presented the same Threshing 
Machine, which was approved and to which a 


of his producing the requisite certificates. The 
committee however, do not deem that the certi- 
ficates adduced amount to such an evidence ot 
use by practical farmers as their rules require. 
Whenever such evidence be adduced, if within 
six months, Mr. Jaquith will be entitled toa pre- 
mium of $20. 

An improvement on the Ox Yoke was entered 
by John Mears, of Dorchester, County of Nor- 
folk, with certificates of its being used and ap- 
proved by practical farmers. The improvement 


yoke to the neck of the beast, giving it a greater 
bearing by a sort of lip, on the back of the yoke, 
which can only work one way—and also ina 
greater extension of the bed and tips of the yoke 
so as to receive the bow into a bearing of six 
inches instead of two, as in common yokes. Al- 
though the alteration is very simple, yet in the 
opinion of your committee it is very important, 
considering the incumbent duty of every farmer 
to consult the ease anc convenience of this useful 
animal in performing his work. The committee 
therefore recommend a premium of $5. 
Messrs. Trumbull & Boynton, of Northampton, 
County of Hampshire, presented for examina- 
tion and premium a Power Loom ; an instrument 
ot their invention, and which has already been 
admitted with great success in several of our 
most flourishing manufactories; weaving broad 
cloths as fine and cheaper than any other species 
of loom. The utility of this invention is un- 
questionable. The committee however do not 
deem it entitled to a premium, within the scope 
of their authority. ere it otherwise, they should 
award any premium in their power. 
John Bicknall, of Buckfield, presented for pre- 
mium a machine for grinding plaster, corn, or 
grainof any kind. This isa patented instrument, 
and its character may be best understood by the 
tenor of the specification of the patent, which is 
annexed, marked B, with certificates of its prac- 
tical application, 
Although the model presented would grind 
plaster thoroughly into the state of meal, yet as 
it was necessary that it should be reduced into 
the size of a nutmeg in order to pass into this 


award the premium offered for the best machine 
for pulverizing plaster. They cannot doubt, how- 
ever, that it is capable of being improved so as 
to effect that purpose on plaster in its usual state. 


ind his success, the committee recommend aloft Hingham. 


model, the committee did not think they could! 





* ~ 


Mr. Joseph R. Newel also presented a very ex: 


cellest plough, constructed by Charles Howard, 


The Committee cannot doubt that 
it is a very fine plough ; and, judging from its 
form and workmanship, inferior to no other. 
Your Committee <io not conceive, however, that it 
can be entitled to a premium, from any particular 
characteristic invention. 
Two species of improvements in the mode of 
fastening window blinds were exhibited by Mr, 
Charles Willis and by Mr. John M. Gearborn.— 
The Committee could not hesitate in giving that 
of Mr. Charles Willis the preference. Both, 
however, they consider useful improvements. 
Mr. Dearborn also presented a new constructed 
bedstead, which takes asunder with great facility, 
and seemed less exposed to harbour vermin than 
those ot the usual construction.—Your Commit- 
tee, however, have not deemed either of these 
last inventions as entitled to mor: than a respect- 
ful notice, they not being in any sense agricultu- 
ralimplements, All which is submitted by order 
of the Committee. 
JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman. 
Brighton, Oct, 21, 1824. 
0 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


AMERICAN VINEYARDS—Propucs or 
Mr. ApLum’s. 

An Account of the Capital employed and the Pro- 

duce of my Vineyard, for the year 1823. 


To 13 cwt. 3 qrs. sugar, at $11, $151 25 
Brandy cost, 28 00 
To 20 barrels, at 50 cents, 10 00 
To5 Madeira pipes to rack wine in, 10 00 
To 18 gross of wine bottles, at $10, 180 00 
Corks cost, 16 25 


To sundries for fining wax rosin, &c. say, 10 00 
Say one years’ interest on the above capital 
empioyed, which I think a fair charge 


on $405 50, 24 33 





$29 83 





Produce of the Vineyard prrincifally sold thie 

year, 1824, in Wine and Cuttings. 

By cuttings of the vine sold for $304 50 

—— Wine sold to the first of this month, 
November, mostly in bottles, at trom 

- § to $6 per dozen, the greater part 

at $6, and some was sold by the gal- 

lon—total sold, 806 65 

have on hand 304 doz. bottled, at $6, 183 00 

—— Wine ready to bottle at least 36 do- 








zen, at $6, 216 00 
—— have on hand, which will beready to 
bottle between this and Christmas, 
130 gallons at least, at $1.50 per gal- 
lon, 195 00 
—— used in the family and presents, at 
least to the value of 100 00 
Total produce, 1805 15 
Total cost, 429 83 
Total profit, exclusive of labour, $1375 32 


With less expense of labour and trouble than the 
|same space of tobacco ground, and it is less trou- 
ble to prepare the wine and have it ready for sale 
than ‘tobacco is; and the labour on one acre of 





The model of this mill, and the evidence of its 
utility, show many and great advantages, and may 
it is apprehended, ultimate in a change of the 
mode of grinding. The power used being, from 
the nature of the machinery, so much less than 
that used in mills of the ordinary construction. 





mate to a very perfect instrument. 


premium of $20. 


vines is not of more value than that of attending 
\three acres of corn—the expense of the stakes to 
‘tie the vines to, excefited—and where the plan- 
ter of a vineyard has land of his own, he will not 
have to lay out any money for them. 
OssERVATIONS, &c.—This wine was made from 
the produce of two acres of land; the produce 


The Committee deem the invention entitled to a |(in grapes) was upwards of three hundred bush- 
jets, and upwards of eight hundred galions of wine. 
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The cuttings of the grape vines sold, came off of 
about four acres, two of which had not yet borne 
fruit. The wine alone came to $1072 82, which 
is upwards of five hundred dollars profit to the 
acre—And my opinion is, that after the vines 
come fairly into bearing (which is generally the; 
fourth year after the cuttings are planted,) the 
average crop, say for seven years, will be about 
five hundred gallons of wine to the acre ;—but if 
the vines are well attended to, there will be a 
good many grapes on the third year after they 
are planted. 

rhis year, 1824, was the worst year for grapes 














cressed to them, and will thank them to answer expenses have been contracted witi:' the narrow: 
accordingly. ,est limits. 

Dear Sir :—It gives me pleasure to comply with! 19. In consequence of the failure of the re- 
the request in yours of 27th ult. though I have |Venue in the years 1321 and 1822, we were oblig- 
none of the Saxon Wool, except what I send you. |€d to borrow 8,000,000 dollars. 

I wish you had sent a sample of your best merino,| 20. In government, bank, and canal stock, Eu- 
What are the legal provisions in your State to Tope is a creditor of the United States for 30 to 
protect sheep from dogs—are they not often kill- 35,000,000 dollars, exclusive of a large mercan- 
ed by them? Is the prospect improving with you, tile debt, and exclusive of the real estate sacrifi- 
for those who make wool an object ?—please fa- Ced topay foreign debts, principally contracted for 
vour me with your views generally on this sub- !uxuries which we did not require,.and which 
ject. What is the size of your flock—do you | Were pernicious, or for conveniences and comforts, 


wash the wool on the sheep’s back? If so, how that we could ourselves have supplied ; by which 








I ever knew, and others whom I have consulted, 
and who have attended to grape vines for upwards 
of twenty years, are of the same opinion. But 
such occasional missing of a crop, I think an ad- 
vantage to the country, as it shews and demon- 
strates to the planter of vines, those that will 
stand all the vicissitudes of climate, &c. This 
year my Tokay or Catawba, Bland, Madeira, and 
all the foreign kinds or varieties, perished; while! 
the Schuylkill, Muscadel, Constantia, or Cape of 
Good Hope Grape, and Worthington, bore a fair 
crop—so that, from this circumstance, I would 
recommend to every person who may plant vines, 
to have a moiety of these kinds, as I believe they 

will never fail to produce a fair crop, for such a 
year as this may not happen again in 20 yea’ s.—1| 
have attended to grapes ever since the year 1798,} 
and never knew so many to perish, which | attri-| 
bute to the cold and wet weather, in the last 
week in May and the first week in Jane, which 
caused the blossoms to drop off, without the truit 
ever forming or swelling, except the three varie- 

ties above mentioned ; and where there was a tew 





much does it lose by that operation—and what is ;Means she drains us of a heavy annual tribute, in 
the average weight of the fleeces of yodr flock ?)the shape of interest. : ; 

Has the merino wool degenerated under your ob-|, 21. The balance of trade against this country, 

servation, while kept unmixed with other breeds has drained us of almost the whole of our gold, 

—at what prices have you sold—and in what mar- foreign and domestic. ‘There is scarcely a gold 
ket for the last four or five years? &c. &c. piece in our banks—none in circulation. 

Yours, very truly, 22. Thousands of our citizens, brought up to 

J. S. SKINNER, |Manufactures, and who, at that species of employ- 

ment, would afford a market to the farmer for 

raw materials, and add greatly to the national 

wealth, are employed on canals and roads, and at 

other labouring work. 

TO THE. 23. The very valuable woollen manufacture, 

CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES, | which, by proper enconragement, might be ren- 

Waether Farmers, Planters, Mechanics, Manu-|\%¢red the second in the nation in point of import- 

facturers, Merchants or Traders, without dis-|*Pe: and which would furnish an inestimable 

tinction of section, party, profession, or occufia- market for wool, and thus enable the farmers te 

tion. convert their unprofitable grain lands to pastur- 

(Concluded from our last. ) ne 5 pap fre, renee Tenwe A 
11. The value of property of every kind is sub-',, Ps Beng E IMPOR , 2 . 1ONS OF te 
. MANUFACTURED WOOLLENS, 


ject to more fluctuation in the United States than « Gawr pin bs “pe . “ 
in almost any other country im the world. HAVE FINALLY DISCOURAGED FUR 





Politicks of Agricult ure. 











late blossoms came, after the first dropt off, the _ 12- Immigration into our country, which might; 
clusters and grapes were both impertect, and the be rendered a source of incalculable advantage, | 
berries generally cracked and dried up. is almost entirely suspended. Of the iminigrants| 

For the time to come, | will sell the cuttings of 29 arrive, a considerable proportion return to! 
vines, where the various kinds of wine grapes are their native countries, disgusted and dispirited, | 
taken, at the following prices: any quantity be- which operates to deter others from venturing to} 
tween twenty and one hundred cuttings, four!/UF Shores. Thus are we probably deprived an-| 
cents each; from one to five hundred, three anda ®Ually of accessions to our population, of 30,000 
halt cents each ; from five hundred and upwards, |Persons, with all their wealth, talents, and indus- 


three cents each; and the Isabella, including all ‘TY, 2 large portion of whom would furnish a va- 


“THER INVESCMENT OF CAPITAL, [in 


“the woollen manufacture.] From this cause it 
‘*is estimated that THE OPERATION OF 
“MORE THAN ONE HALF OF THESE 
“ MILLS IS AT PRESENT SUSPENDED!— 
‘*In some instances the machinery for wool has 
“been laul aside, and other machinery employed 


|“ in place of it. Those, who, in the hope of #cae 


** favourable change, still continue the manufac- 
“ture of wool, have gloomy prospects before 
“them.”—Memorial from the woollen manufac- 


my foreign kinds, one doilar the dozen cuttings.; 
Where any person writes for but one kind of, 
wine grapes, if under one handred, five cents will| 


be charged, and four cents each if upwards of one Inthe city of New York, there are 9556 paupers, | 


hundred are ordered. 
JOHN ADLUM. |} 

Nov. 11th, 1824. 

P. S, Lain of opinion that as our wines grow 
olcer no sugar will be necessary, except in very 
wet seasons. But as we are all quite young in the 
business, it will take some years to ascertain the 
fact. J. A. 

IR | <A 
SHEEP—SAXON WOOL, k&c. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

Sir,—In looking over your paper, No. 29, | dis- 
cover that you have had sent you several sam- 
ples of Wool; amongst the rest, a sample, I sup- 
pose, from some of the sheep Jatterly imported 
from Saxony. 

I have been eight or nine yearsusing every ex- 
ertion to raise Merino Wool of the very best 
quality, and would be very thankful if you would 
send me a sample of the very best Saxon Wool 
that you can procure, so that I can see whether 
my flock would be improved by crossing with that 
stock or not, or whether I may content mysel. 
with the very best of our merino stock. 

Sir, by complying as above, you will confer a 
particular favour upon one of our subscribers. 

MARK R. COCKRILL. 


Answer to the above—which the Editor wishes 


uable market to the farmer for raw materials, 
and for the breadstuffs rejected by Europe. 


13. Pauperism has greatly increased among us, 


of whom one-sixth are permanent. In Philadel- 
phia there are 4000, of whom 1500 are perma- 
nent. Inthe State of New York, there are 22,111 
paupers, of whom 6896 are permanent. In our 


to work, but unable to procure employment, are 
in winter reduced to a degrading dependence for 
support on soup- houses and alms. 

14, Parents in our cities, who have sons grow- 
ing up, are straitened to find occupations or pro- 
fessions for them ; for, 

15. Ina country capable of supporting one hun- 
dred times its present population, almost every 
class is crowded, from the inaccurate distribution 
of the labour and industry of society—there be- 
ing too many farmers, too many cotton and tobac- 
co planters, too many manufacturers generally, 
toa many lawyers, too many doctors, toc many 
merchants, too many clerks, &c. &c. 

16. Our wealthy citizens find it difficult to em- 
ploy their capitals to advantage, except in specu- 
lations in the funds. 

17. Our sinking fund, on which so much depen- 
dance was placed for the extinction of the nation- 
al debt, has been absorbed, and is scarcely ever 
noticed at present. 

18. During six years of profound peace, with 
superabundant harvests, and wholly free from any 
great natural calamity, we have reduced our na- 





all who pay attention to sheep, to consider as ad- 


tional debt only 10,000,000 dollars, although our 


cities great numbers of persons, able and willing) 


turers of Providence, Feb. 1824. 


24. The depression of farming hasdriven great 
numbers of our farmers to plant tobacco—and the 
consequent depression of tobacco planting has 
converted numbers of tobacco planters into cot- 
ton planters, Thus, for want of a due distribu- 
ition of labour and industry, the different classes 
of society are crowding upon and depressiny and 
ruining each other, 

25. We exported 1,120,184 bushels of wheat— 
1,363,103 bushels of covn—26,948,115 shingles— 
19,451 hhds. of tobacco—48,910 barrels of tar and 
pitch—609,129 lbs. of indigo—and 17,725,301 feet 
of staves and heading more in 1790 than in 1823, 
although our population in the fo#mer year was 
only 3,929,306, and last year was about 10,500,000. 

We respectfully submit, that with the advanta- 
ges specified in the preceding part of this memo- 
rial, it is impossible that such a calamitous state 
ot things could exist, without some enormous and 
radical error in our policy. Were such depres- 
/sion inevitable here, no country could ever hope 
to enjoy prosperity ; as no country ever had or 
can have the means of prosperity more compiete- 
ily within its grasp. 

While this depression and embarrassment per- 
vade the nation, it is impossivle not to be forcibly 
struck with the wonderful contrast exhibited by 
Great Britain and France. 

Both those nations carried on for about twenty 
years a most desperate and sanguinary warfare, 
at an expense wholly unprecedented. Great 
Britain expended 7638,000,009 dollars, of which 
4655,000,000 dol.iars were raised by excises amd 
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other taxcs of various kinds, the remainder by 
loans—She is now encumbered with a debt of 
3150,000,000 dollars—and raises annually the enor- 
mous sum of 230,000,000 dollars, being far beyond 
doubie our national debt, which her subjects pay 
with more ease than we could pay direct taxes, or 
an excise, of 8,000,000 dollars. Her excise alone, 
last year, was 114,000,000 dollars. One-tenth of 
the produce of the land goesto support the clergy 
ofthe established church ; and the dissenters have, 
in addition, to support their own clergy. Her ex- 
ecutive costs more than four times as much as all 
the branches of our government, executive, legis- 
lative, and judiciarv. Notwithstanding all these 
immense disadvantages, her wealth is most ra- 
pidly and unprecedentedly increasing. She draws 
silver and gold from almost all the nations of the 
earth. She has made large reductions of her na- 
tional debt and taxes—and has lowered the inter- 
est of 697,500,000 dollars of her debt from 5 to 4 
per cent.—and of 310,000,000 dollars from 4 to 34. 
She has an annual surplus of above $22,500,000, 
wherewith she has established an efficient sink - 
ing fund. During the course of last year, loans 
were effected, or instalments paid in London, to 
different foreign potentates and governments, no 
less than £50,000,000, or 225,000,000 dollars. In 
one word, she is making wonderful advances in 
national ** wealth, power, and resources,” while 
we are, in some important respects, actually re- 
trograding—for, as we have stated above, the ex 

ports of wheat, Indian corn, shingles, tobacco, 
pitch and tar, staves and heading, and indigo, are 
less, some of them 20, 30, and 40 percent. than 
they were in 1790! In 1796, our domestic exports 
were $8 60-100 per head,— whereas in 1823, they 
were only $4 50-100, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase in the export of cotton since 1796. 
In 1796, the exports of Great Britain were only 
$7 75-100 per head—whereas in 1822, they were 
14 dollars. 

With the details of the state of France we are 
not so well acquainted—but we can confidently 
assert, w:thout fear of contradiction, that she is 
also making rapid advances in prosperity—that 
her agriculture, internal trade, and manufactures 
are greatly increasing—and that she has effected 
large reductions of her national debt and taxes. 

We are fully persuaded, that almost all the em- 
barrassments and difficulties of our country arise 
from the over-proportion of our population em 
ployed in agriculture, whereby is produced the 
pernicious glut in the foreign markets, to which 
we have referred, Sut to avoid a controversy 
which could not answer any valuable purpose, we 
have forborne to enter into the discussion of be- 
wildering theories of political economy—to de- 
fend or combat the conflicting opinions of Adam 
Smith and Alexander Hamilton—of John Baptiste 
Say and the veneraté Franklin. We have stu- 
diously confined ourselves to substantial facts, 
which we request may be submitted to the most 
rigorous investigation. The country is arrested 
in the career of its high destinies, while other 
countries, less highly favoured, are making rapid 
s rides towards wealth and prosperity. The great 
agricultural interest, embracing 83 per cent. of 
our population, suffers most grievously. Other 
interests, claiming the protection of government, 
suffer equally. Should the pictures of distress 
and depression, drawn by.Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Garnet, to pass over all the others, be bat half or 
quarter true, the case demands the parental care 
of the rulers of the people. He is an unworthy 
shepherd, deserving to be dismissed from his trust, 
who beholds with indifference the sufferings of 
his flock, when he can apply a remedy. 

On a due consideration of the premises, we 
most respectfully request that you will appoint a 
committee of your honourable bodies, to institute 





- 


an inquiry into the situation of the state whose 
concerns are confided to your care, with full pow- 
ers to send for persons and papers—and, should 
the state of things herein described be found to 
be correct, that they will thoroughly investigate 
the causes, and ascertain whether any remedy 
can be devised; if so, what that remedy is, and 
how and by whom it may be applied. 

This procedure is recommended, in the first 
instance, in preference to an immediate applica- 
tion to Congress, for two reasons. First, during 
all the intense suffering that this country has ex- 
perienced since the close of the war, particularly 
in 1817, 1818, 1819, when the distress was almost 
universal, no class or description of citizens hav- 
ing wholly escaped, Congress has instituted no 
inquiry on the subject—and secondly, because it 
would be wholly impracticable to collect in one 
spot, even by congressional authority, all the ne- 
cessary informaticn respecting the state of a coun- 
try so widely extended. 


Philadelphia, October 16th, 1824. 











~ Horticulture and Botany. 3 


Receifit and distribution of SEED, GRAIN, &c. 

[For want of leisure we have omitted our regu- 
lar notice of Seed, Grain, &c. &c. received for dis- 
tribution andtrial. We wiil endeavour hereafter 
to be more regular and systematic in this particu- 
lar. By-the-by, we have every week occasion 
to regret the want of some well conducted bo- 
tanical and horticultural establishment near the 
city, where the offerings which are made to us, 
might be disposed of and cultivated in a manner 
most advantageous to the publick. 

From Midshipman 7heodorick Bland, who late- 
ly returned from a three years’ cruise in the Pa- 
cific, under Commodore Stuart, we have re- 
ceived a variety of Seeds, with some curious con- 
tributions to our Academy of Sciences, for which 
we are much indebted; and the more gratified as 
it evinces in the young gentlemen of the Navy, 
the happy influence of the good example of our 
commanding officers, who have, of late years, 
given, ina most laudable manner, every possible 
attention to the interests of American horticul- 
ture and agriculture. With the following note 
from General CaLvin Jones, we received half; 
an ounce of the “Jackson Pea.” They are of; 
singular, curious, and beautiful shape and colour 
—not so round, so hard, or so large as those which 
the General sowed on the field of New-Orleans, 
and which yielded such a bountiful crop of na- 
tional joy and glory.])—d. 4m, Farmer. 


Wake Forest, Oct. 24, 1824. 


I send you another small parcel of the Jackson 
Pea. I raised three stalks only—they were large, 
and appearances indicated that they would be ex- 
cellent toclothe exhausted land with for the pur- 
pose of its renovation. 

If you failed to receive from Mr. M‘Leod the 
Whitfield, or Black Pea, mentioned by him ina 
communication to the American Farmer, I will 
in the course of the winter, send you a barrel.— 
They are, as I have for two years experienced, a 
most important acquisition toa farmer; enduring 
without injury, any degrees of wet and cold; af- 
fording an abundance of food for man and deast ; 
requiring little culture, and improving the soil.— 
They lately killed a horse for me—but I was ab- 
sent, and the death of the animal is rather to be 
charged to want of skill on the subject, in my 
overseer.—Half a pint of ley, a table spoonful of 
laudanum, and 100 drops of oi] of peppermint, 
would have saved him. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient, 
ALVIN JONES. 











Horticultural Society —At a meeting of the N. 
York Horticultural Society, on Tuesday evening 
last, Mr. William Fairbairn presented a oeautiful 
head of Cauliflower, and another of Cape Broccoli, 
sown 15th of June, transplanted middle of July, in 
open air, without aid of glass, Each measured 2 
feet 6 inches in circumference. ‘These vegetables 
were raised at Hellgate, in the garden of Joseph 
Foulk, Esq. 

The Corresponding Secretary laid before the 
Socicty the following interesting communications 
from Dr. Mitchell :— 

New-York, Oct. 6, 1824. 

N. H. Carter, Esq—Among the articles heap- 
ed upon my table, during the absence necessary 
for taking a survey of the Great Canal, and ma- 
king a voyage on Lake Erie, was an interesting 

arcel containing vegetable seedsfrom Caraccas, 
he communication is from my intelligent corres- 
pondent, T. H. Mitchell, Esquire, and consists of 
more than three-score species. I lose no time in 
offering the collection, through you, to the Horti- 
cultural Society ; that the members may have an 


= Jopportunity of knowing the productions of the 


southern regions of America now, on the esta- 
blishment of free and independent governments, 
open to our research ; and trying whether the cul- 
ture of the plants that grow sportaneously in 
Venezuela, in the latitude of New-York, will be 
in any degree conducive to science, economy, or 
ornament. Yours, &c. 
SAMUEL L. MITCHELL. 
. New -York, Oct. 8, 1824. 

“Mr, Benjamin Harding, formerly of Connecti- 
cut, now of I}linois, discoursed to me this morning 
at great length on the vegetable beautwv of the 
western Prairies, or woodless plains ; and he con- 
cluded the verbal part of his communicatior, by 
placing at my disposal five kinds of seed, whicn 
he had gathered from such plants as most strong- 
ly attracted his attention, as he travelled through 
the gardens of nature. 

One of the parcels I observe to be the elegant 
pyramid plant, called Frasera Carolinensis, whose 
root is so highly medicinal, as to be used in thé 
same cases where the Asiatic Columba is employ- 
ed. There is no doubt in my mind that it will 
succeed in the vicinity of this city, and be a great 
ornament to our gardens; for a few weeks ago I 
procured specimens from a farm in Veaango coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, along the state road, between 
Frauklin and Warren, some miles to the east- 
ward of Oil Creek. ‘That spot is farther north 
than New-York, and from its elevation is conside- 
rably colder. 

Be obliging enough to offer these productions of 
the west to our horticultural brethren, for culti- 
vation; and to accept again my friendly saluta- 
tion, ~ SAMUEL L. MITCHELL.” 

A vote of thanks was unanimously voted to Dr. 
Mitchell for these valuable and highly acceptable 
donations, 

a 0 a ———— 

A LARGE POTATO, weighing 24 lbs. from 
the farm of Dr. Thomas Johnson, of Baltimore 
county, has been left with the Editor of the Far- 
mer—and, as it is of extraordinary growth, the 
same will be exhibited, with other rare produc- 
tions, at the next Maryland Cattle Show. 
—_  0»>—— 

Baltimore, Nov. 13th, 1824. 


Dear Sir,—The plant sent for my inspection, is 
the Elumus Virginicus—3° 2s04__( Lime grass 
—wild rye.) 

I deeply regret the present impossibility of con- 
tinuing the Botanical &ketch—but entertain hopes 
of soon being able to resume that interesting and 
consolatory task. 

With great respect and esteem, yours, 





L. H. GIRARDIN, 
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An Improvement in Carriages. 











Horizontal line. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Auburn, Faug. Co. Va, July 17, 1824. 
Sir,—Being under the impression that an im-| 
provement in Carriages, will be regarded with | 


some degree of interest by many of your patrons, r 


I am influenced to take the liberty of giving you 
my views on a subject in relation to them ; and 
should 1 be so fortunate as to detect an erroneous 
impression, which perhaps may exist, I pa eg 
teem myself amply compensated in the reflec- 
tion, that I have been an instrument in contribut- 
ing a spark to that flame of science in our coun- 
try, which still continues to brighten from its re-| 
peated accessions. 

The above plan shows the best method of ma- 
king wheels for agricultural purposes. The large 
circle represents a wheel of six feet diameter, the 
small one of three feet. The plumb line, fig. 1, 
represents the centre of the axle. Fig. 2, the 
line of pressure of the small wheel. Fig 3, re- 
presents the line of pressure of the large wheel 
when ascending an elevation of 224 degrees. It 
is a point well understood, that all large wheels 
when drawn horizontally, will carry a greater 
burden with less power than a smaller; when as- 
cending an elevation, you will find them the re- 
verse. The line of pressure of the large wheel 
when ascending an elevation of 224 degrees, is dou- 
ble as far in front of the axle, anc of course the in- 
clination to descend is double as great, besides 
the weight of the large wheel which hangs back 
from the plumb line, fig. 3. 

It is also known, that a*good horse can labour 
all day with adraught of 200 lhbs., and four horses 
toa good wagon will carry about 4000 Ibse When 
this weight is put onlarge wheels, it will descend 
wi h double the force of one of half the size.— 
However, our first consideration is, to enquire 
what is the best sized wheel for a wagon? My 
opinion is from 3} to 4 feet in diameter. The 


ud al = 


hinder whcel should be the same size as the one 
before. Many advantages would arise from this 
regulation. They will not cost so much in the 
first instance. 2dly. There will be much less 
danger in upsetting. Sdly. More convenient in 
oading—and lastly, much stronger. The calcu- 
lation should be made from the horses shoulders, 
and so contrived that the chains may draw ina 
right angle from the sheulders of the animal ; and 
to effect this plan, the double and single trees 
should be fixed under the wagon tongue, and the 
stay-chain fastened at the bottom of the axle— 
the power and the weight would then be ina di- 
rect line. ' 


I will now proceed to make a few remarks re- 
specting the axle: I would advise that the largest 
part he four inches in diameter, and the end two 
and a quarter. The mannerin which this axle is 
ironed, gives as much strength as one of five in- 
ches ironed in the usual way. The following is 
the method :—No shoulder should be left to this 
axle ; the slope should be continued from the lit- 
tle end at least five inches further than the shoul 

der, or from the nut or hub: the top and bottom 
skeen should be as long as the taper of the axle 
on the top part, and of good substance: a screw 
bolt should pass through the axle and the large 
end of the skeens—the shoulder for the large box 
to press against, is a band of iron 3 of an inch 
thick and upwards of two inches wide, which 
should be well put on to secure the two skeens 
and to give a permanent shoulder for the box to 
press against, and which secures the axle from 
being broken; and as the axle will diminish in 
size, so in that ratio will the friction be lessened 
and strength will be added to the wheel. 

In addition to the above, I take this opportunity 
to remark, that I have made an excellent im- 
provement in my plough, which has been so suc- 
cessfully used in this section of the country. I am 





in hopes, that the following explanation will ge 
nerally be understood: ‘The tace of this mould 
board was made by a machine, which shews all 
the properties to raise and turn the sod from its 
natural bed with the least possible resistance.— 
This plough is generally used without a sword or 
a lock coulter, but answers well with either—the 
front of the mould board is keen and made so 
hard that the earth makes but little impression 
on it—the land side as far as it sinks in the earth 
is perpendicular, and immediately above this a 
moderate inclination is made towards the nearest 
part of the earth; then again a considerable 
curve is opposite to this and towards the land 
side, the object of which is to place the beam 
from over the body of the plough, so far on the 
land side as to permit all vegetable matter to pass 
off; and to fasten the hinder end of the beam to 
the outside of the handle. As a further induce- 
ment to practical and observing agriculturists, the 
mould board adjusts itself to their convenience by 
turning a contractor and expander. I am in the 
habit of using double and single trees, differing, 
in many respects, from theold method. The dou- 
ble tree is longer than usual: near each end there 
are several holes, the object of whick is to screw 
the single trees on the top of the double tree ;—bv 
this means provision is made for the difference in 
the strength of horses, and for expanding and 
contracting the single trees to suit the convenience 
of the farmer, or to give or take land from the 
plough ; and they also prevent the tangling of 
geer, and save at least 50 per cent. expense. 

Should your Agricultural Society permit me to 
become a candidate at your next exhibition for 
the best plough, I will endeavour to prove, that 
Virginia has not yet been lulled by the seducing 
charms of indolence ; norisshe deterred from en- 
tering the lists, althongh in opposition to the per- 
severance and ingenuity of the Northern States. 

Very respectfully, &c. 
STEPHEN M‘CORMICK. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
A BENEVOLENT PROJECT, 
Worthy of fpublick sufiport. 

Henry BERNHARD, a native of Germany, who 
has been a worthy resident in this country, as a 
manufacturer, about thirty years, has now esta- 
blished in Baltimore a Manufactory of Silk But- 
tons, which has been for some time in successful 
operation. His object at present is, to increase 
the number of hands that he has employed, by 
the addition of twenty children of both sexes, 
from the age of eight years ufiward: but as his 
means will not now enable him to incur the ex- 
pense of their maintenance, he has concluded to 
appeal to the liberality of the publick. 

It is his intention, should he succeed in this ap- 
peal, not only to teach the children his trade, and 
maintain and clothe them decently, but also to 
have them instructed in reading and writing. — 
Thev will be required to attend the churches of 
such religious denominacions, as may be pointed 
out by their parents, or if they are orphans, by 
those who place them under hiscare. The ad- 
vantages which will attend this plan are nume- 
rous; the children taken from the different States 
will be themselves able, on their return to their 
respective homes, to superintend similar manu-. 
factures; and at the same time that they are 
complete masters of theirtrade, they will, in con- 
sequence of the manner in which he professes to 
bring them up, have escaped the depravity and 
ignorance usually tolerated in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and be also mora), intelligent, and 
useful citizens. 
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It is supposed, that within the space of a year, 
the children will be so far advanced in fheir ap- 
prenticeship, that their labour will be at least an 
equivalent for their maintenance and education. 
The girls will be required to serve until they are 
sixteen, and the boys until they are twenty-one 
years of age. He has now four children employ 
ed in his manufactory, and he is ready to show 
specimens of the rapid progress which they have 
made in learning the trade. 

Henry Bernhard engages, that the buttons ma- 
nufactured in his establishment, shall not only be 
much cheaper, but better made than any that are 
now imported. It is his intention to take them to 
the Agricultural Exhibition, where they will ex- 
hibit their skill in the presence of the “* Nation’s 
Guest,” with specimens of their manufacture. 

Those who are disposed to encourage his un- 
dertaking, will subscribe any sum towards it which 
they may find convenient, and they will have the} 
privilege at the end of a year, of claiming the| 
amount of their subscriptions in the product of) 
the children. 

Mr. Bernhard requests the publick to bear in! 
mind, that the object of his establishment, is not 
focal, and that orphans, and the children of the} 
poor and destitute, from any part of the Union, 
who may be enabled, with the assistance of the} 
chaiitable, to reach his establishment, will de re-| 
ceived and treated by him with equal care and| 
attc ntion. 

Amougst others, who have already approved! 
and patronized his undertaking, are :— 

DANIEL D,. TOMPKINS, 
Vice-President of the U. S. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of the Treasurer. 


J, Q. ADAMS, 





Secretary of Siate. 
Gen, ANDREW JACKSON, 
The Hon. HENRY CLAY, 
ISAAC M'‘KIM, ae’ 
PETER LITTLE, : a 





Our Reftresentatives in Congress.| cated in England. 


SAML STEVENS, Jr. 


Governor of the State of Md. S| amphed over the Burmese Monarch. 


J. MONTGOMERY, Esq. 


Mayor of the City of Baltimore.| dangerously iil at the latter end of September. 
{We sincerely hope he will meet with atten-} 


tion and encouragement, commensurate with the 
benevolent and usefulness of his philanthropic de- 
sign. J—d Am. Farmer. 


———— 
——— 





Internal Improvements. 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 











ible, which has been accepted by that body. 





from, that this is equal to about 33 miles of that 
work—and that the average number of miles ex- 
ecuted annually in that State does not exceed 50 
—being one-third less than that which has been 
done o. the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

So flattering a statement cannot fail to gratify 
our citizens. They have undertaken this work, 
as became it and them—ina style of magnificence 
proportioned to the benefit which it will afford to 
Philadelphia, and they must rejoice that it has ad- 
vanced in a manner not unworthy of the exer- 
tions they have made for its accomplishment. 

APPOMATTOX RIVER. 

We understand that Mr. .4/4. Stein, Engineer, 
who has been tor some time engaged in examining 
the Appomattox River below the town, has made 
a report to the Common Hall altogether favoura 
The 
Report, we are informed, furnishes a complete 
survey, and enters into very minute calculations 
of the attending expense—estimating at gross the 


1ot been ceded to Russia, nor has more than one 
vessel under the Russian flag been seen in their 
vicinity for a considerable time. 


A report that an expedition was fitting out at 
Ferrol, (a Spanish port, ten miles distant from 
Coranna,) destined first for Havanna and after- 
wards fur Mexico, is also declared to be unfound- 
ed. The Times says, “ Ferrol cannot at present 
boast of the possession of any vessel of war—that 
the whole province of Gallicia (we might say the 
whole kingdom of Spain) cannot furnish the troops 
necessary for such an expedition—and that there 
is not to be found in the Treasury at Madrid a 
single marvedi towards their pay and equipments. 


The Prussian Government, taking advantage 
of the present state of Europe, has made large 
reductions in the national expenditures. A great 
part of the militia have been disbanded; a num- 
ber of the regular officers placed on half pay, and 
the privates who are mechanics have received 
permission to return home to their work, 

The Neapolitan Consul has been landed at 





cost of the contemplated improvements at 28,500 


approach of the largest coasting vessels to our| 
wharves can be entirely removed. We further! 
learn, that the Common Hail have appointed a 
Committee to draw up a petition to the Legisla 
ture for an act of incorporation; and likewise to 
devise and report the most ready and certain 
means for raising the funds which may be wanted 
overand above the Subscription of the diate. 


ee ee 





Scraps from Foreign Papers. 








France.-—Mr. Hurtado, the Coiombiau agent, 
is said to have been received in Paris in a manner 
highly flattering to the independent cause in South 
America. He has returned to London, 

Mr. Blaquiere, the Greek Agent, was on his 
way to Kugiand, with twenty-one Greeks, the 
sons of the chief men of the country, to be edu- 


The British army in the East Indies had tri- 
Mr, Maturin, the celebrated Irish author, was 
Dr James Kennedy, of the Britisa army, is 
preparing to publish an account of the conversa 


ition and correspondence heid with Lord Byron 
during the last six months of his life. 


Coyliani (Italy) from Algiers. The Dey had dee 


‘dollars; for which sum ali obstructions to the|manded of his government 300,000 dollars, 


The king of Spain has issued a decree subject- 
ing the Consuls of foreign nations in that kingdom 
to the payment of duties upon goods of every 
kind which they may introduce into the country, 
even tor their private consumption. They are, 
likewise, subjected to all the charges of the Span- 
ish suljects when they exercise any branch of in- 
dustry or commerce whatever, 

A company of French silk manufacturers are 
about to establish themselves in Manchester, 
‘This is one good effect of the repeal of the silk 
duty 

A line of regular packets is established in Li- 
verpooi to run between that port and Kingston, Ja- 
maica. They will sail on the Ist and 16th of each 
month. 

It is stated that during the next session ot Par- 
liament, Mr Canning will introduce a bill ren- 
dering it compulsory that any servant of the 
Crown ip Ireland, shall swear that he does not 
belong to any political Society 

Lord Charles Murray died at Gastorini in 
Greece, on the 11th August. 

Liverpool, Oct 8 —Vhere has been a fair inqui- 
ry for Montreal Pot Ashes, and the sales amount 
to 380 bbis at 33a 34s, but chiefly at the former 
prices; 90 Pearl brought 37s 6d and a few 38s: 
100 bbls. old States’ Pot 38s 3d, and 20 fresh 38s 


The new Mayor ot Dubiin was sworn into of- 64. 


ifice on the 30th September. “in the civic pro 
lcession which took place in the morning,” says a 


British Stocks. Oct. 8 —Consols, 95 3-4 
American Stocks on 5th of Oct —Bank Shares 





|Juondou paper, “the trappings of the Lord May- 
‘or (Drury Jones) displayed nove of those Orange 


| £25. 


Nothing done in other Stocks. 
The returns to the House of Commons of the 


Through the enquiries of a gentleman who has insignia, which, untu of late years, scarce ever! quantity of land belonging to the Church of Ire- 
lately visited this work, we are able to afford our failed to decorate sg disfigure the anconscious ani-)jand, is a document of fearful importance, and 
readers some intelligence which will not be unin | mals that diew the Chief Magistrate of Dubiin|one which cannot fail, we should think, to draw, 


teresting He took occasion to interrogate the 
contractors and workmen, many of whom he 
found to be men of considerable skill and sagaci 
ty. Several of the contracts for the summit are 
completed, and it probably presents the most 
beautitul specimen of excavation and embunk 
ment to be found in this country. The Tide-lock 
at the Delaware is a noble piece of masonry ; 
great difficulties were encountered in obtaining a 
secure foundation, but they were finallv overcome ; 
and there :s no longer any doubt of its firmness 
and stability. The North dr.in to guard the ca 
nal against floodsand supertiuous water, is finish 
ed for some distance, and presents in itself the 
appearance of a perfect canal from its size and 
style of execution. The excavation and embank- 
ment during the last six months have amounted 
to the enormcus quantity of 790,000 cubic yards. 
It will be found by examining the reports on the 
New-York Canal, and taking an average there- 


through the crowd, and the toasts which were 
given from the chair after dinner, evinced a de 
sire to pay equal respect and atication to all par 
ties, without giving offence toauy.” It was the 
Lord Mayor’s wish to avoid all manifestations of 
party spiriton the occasion, 

An inhabitant of Surat, in the East Indies, has 
made use of the tread-mill for the purpose of 
propelling boats. 

An Italian nobleman, the Marquess d’Ovigo, 
has invented a fire-engine, of a particular con- 
struction, which promises to be very effective 
he water is sent up in a mass, and, falling in 
torrents upon the flames, covers them with such 
a volume, that the burning mass is in a manner 
deluged, 

The account of the arrival at Majorca, of a 
Russian feet with 25,000 men, for the purpose ot 
taking possession of the Balearic Isles, is contra- 
dicted by the Paris Etoile. ‘hese Islands have 








at an early period of next session, the most seri- 
ous notice of Parliament. 

The Primate, Lord J. Beresford, Archbishop 
of Armagh, has above 65,000 acres, of which 
more than 50,000 are arable. His graceis a man 
in middle life, and of a healthy constitution. Sup- 
pose him to run his life against the leases let by 
his predecessor, he would have the power of ru- 
ining perhaps a hundred families, and obtaining 
for himself a rack rent of not less than £.70,000 
or £.30,000 per anium, 

The See of Dublin has upwards of 20,000 acres. 
Much of this being near the metroplis, must be 
considered as of extraordinary value. 

But every thing is eclipsed by Derry: there 
we have 94,000 Irish acres appropriated to my 
Lord the Bishop—little short of 150.000 English 
acres' and should his lordship, at the beginning 
of his incumbency, have thought fit to run his 
life against the tenants, he would now at the ex- 
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piration of twenty years, possess a larger rent- 
roll than any subject in the world. 


repairing its own cathedral! but which by the 
horror into which it threw Mr. Dawson on the 
occasion, has produced, we suspect, this salutary 
exposure of an evil which must be removed. 


ee 

STUDYING—AN ANECDOTE, 
It is not always that Papa and Son 
Take the same view of business to be done; 
Thus Tom, being destined for a fag at law, 
His Father fixed long deeds to Jearn to draw ; 
And in the Temple, writing much and reading, 
The lad, he thought, would fit for special pleading. 


But Tom had notions of another sort, 

And of all Inns, liked least an Inn of Court; 

In coaching was a whip of desperate skill, 

And loved Team driving better far than Quill. 
He scattered Dad’s allowance o’er the land, 
And had more seldom Cash than Four-in-hand. 


It happened thus one day, that, elbowing down, 

He met Old Squaretoes jogging up to town :— 

“Ho! what the devil are you doing there?” 

The latter bellowed to his hopeful heir: 

“Studying (from the coach-box, replied the Sage) 

“ Conveyancing by the fast Reading Stage!” 
TrEuTHA. 
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Domestic lntelligence. 





Mobile, Oct. 12, 1824. 
A sample of choice new Cotton has been sent 
to us from Chickasaha, which will be shortly 
brought to market, and if the premium offered 
tor the best lot of Cotton should be extended so 
as to embrace that section of Mississippi, this 
parcel will be offered forthe premium. A letter 
accompanied the sample, in which the writer 


complains of the distinction made in the offer of 


a premium, and thinks, that portion of Missis- 
sippi, which always sends her Cotton to Mobile, 
should have been included. We think there is 
much reason in this. 


to this market, which should be encouraged. 
{Com. Regis. 
—n 0 aa 
Charleston, Oct. 16. 
The Crofis.—A gentleman recently from the 
country, states, that he passed through Green 
ville, Union, Chester, Lancaster, and Fairfield 
Districts, and that the crops of both Cotton and 
Corn on the low lands in these Districts, were in- 
jured to the full extent that previous accounts 
mentioned ; that of the Cotton, all who had the 
opportunity of observation concurred in opinion 
there would be made about two-thirds of the 
quantity originally estimated, and that the quali- 
ty of the Cotton already picked out was very in- 
ferior. Our informant also states, that the Corn 
crop of North-Carolina as far as his observation 
extended, was injured full as much as that of this 
State. 


—> 0a 


Crofis.—The drought that has been felt in this 
section of the country, appears to have extended 
tosome of our sister states. In Georgia, we are 
informed many counties will not raise corn suffi- 
cient to supply the wants of the people. The 
cotton, too, has proportionally suffered—and this 
important crop will not, in quantity, equal the 
early expectations of the planter. With us, early 
corn crops have been greatly injured; and the 
quantity made, though abundantly sufficient for 
our Own consumption, yet falling short of what 
was expected, will enhance the price to movers 
and settlers. From the best information we can 


Yet it, was 
this very See which begged assistance towards 


A spirit of emulation now; — 
exists among the Pianters who send their Cotton | 


obtain, we believe much more cotton was planted 
this season than last; allowing, therefore, for th 
quantity cut short by the drought and other cau" 
ses, it is probable the balance between the pro- 
duce of the two years, will still be in favour of 
this. From the rains now falling, farmers may 
jexpect considerable injury. They will give new 
jlife to the cotton stalk, and prevent the bolls that 
are beginning to form, from arriving at maturity 
ere frost. 
wet, and is so shaded as to prevent the sun’s dry- 
ing it, will inevitably sprout and rot, The wheat 
lcrops throughout the middle states, are said to 
lhave been uncommenly good, 





———b |) 


Commerce of Mobile.—Exports of Cotton, Saw- 
ed Lumber, and Staves, from the port of Mobile, 
during the year ending 30th Sept. 1824, 


gow, 352; Greenock, 463; France, 717. 
10,310, 

Coastwise—Boston, 967 bales; N. York, 14,999; 
Philadelphia, 352; New-Orleans, 13,094; other 
ports, 460. Total, 29,872. 


RECAPITULATION. 











Total from Mobile Bay, 44,924 
Exports during the 
year ending Sept. 30, 
1823, 
Decrease of Cotton in 1824, 4,137 bales. 
Besides the articles enumerated above, there 
have been about a dozen cargoes of Red Cedar 
shipped from this port, during the fast year. 


49,061 619,100 437,139 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


SSS <= 


ANOTHER COMMUNICATION 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Sir,—The mills in the Middle States send Kiln 
dried Meal to the West Indies—why do they not 
do so to the Southern States? The corn brought 
to Charleston is proverbially bad, and almost un- 
fit for use if it has to be re-shipped by a river na- 
vigation, Corn now coming in large quantities to 
Charleston, is scarcely worth 50 cents, and soon 
will not be worth more than 38 to 45 cents. In 
Ohio it is saitl not tou be worth more than 8 cents. 
In Columbia, (S. C.) it is selling for a dollar— 
Surely a better and more profitable arrangement 
might be made. VIATOR, 

South-Carolina, 7th Nov. 1824. 








Kural Sports. 
JOCKEY CLUB RACES AT TREE-HILL. 
A friend has politely handed us the following 
account of the races :— 
First Day—Two mile heats. 
Sweep-Stakes— $100 entrance ; for three year 
old Colts—3 entered—Mr. Harrison’s Burstall ; a 
filly of Mr, Seiden’s, by Sir Hal; and a colt of 
Mr. Johnson’s, by Sir Archy. Wonby Mr. John- 
son, in fine style, Mr. Selcen’s filly second best, 
Second Day—Tzrce mile heats, 
Proprietor’s Purse, for $300—two entered— 
Betsey Richards by Mr. Johnson, and Aratus by 
Mr. Harrison. Won by the first with ease. 
Third Day—Four mile heats. 
Jockey Club Purse for $1000—3 entered—Mr. 
Hillery’s horse Marion; Mr. Wynn’s mare Flir- 








Besides, the opened cotton that gets 


{ Alabama State Gazette. 


foreign—Liverpool, 8778 bales Cotton; Glas- 
Total 


|tilla; and Mr, Johnsou’s Jeanette, (now Virginia 
La Fayette.) The first heat was won without 
muc’. difficulty by Flirtilla; the two last with 
ease by Jeanette. 

Fourth Day. 

A Match Race for 4500—mile heats—between 
a horse of Mr, Carter’s, and a filly of Mr. Hare, 
Won with ease by the latter. 

A Match Race for $500—two mile heats—be- 
tween a horse of Mr, Archy M. Harrison’s, by Sir 
Alfred, and a horse of Mr. Sampson’s, by Shylock. 
Won with ease by the iatter. 

fifth Day. 

Handy -Cap Purse for $200—two mile heats— 
Betsey Richards; Mr. Selden’s filly, and Aratus 
started—10 pounds taken from Aratus; the filly 
carrying a fly. Won with ease at two heats by 
Aratus, ; 

On no previous day of the Races, did there ap- 
pear a greater display of interest than on the 
last. Betsey Richards, owned by Mr. Johnson, 
was almost the universal favorite previous to the 
first heat being run. This was sufficiently evi- 
denced by the difficulty of obtaining bets. Three 
to one on Betsey Richurds was early offered and 
taken up. In one instance, I understand a bet of 
seven hundred dollars to wo was made. Indeed, 





Bales Cotton. Ft.Lumber, Staves. /it became difficult to obtain bets on any terms. 
Foreign, 10,310 790,802 264,250 Never, however, did people appear more dis- 
Coastwise, 29,872 127,000 342,304 appointed than at the result of the first heat.— 
Aratus came out several lengths ahead, apparent- 
Bhs 40,182 917,802 606,554 jy under a bearing rein. The knowing ones be- 
From Blakeley 4,742 gun to hang their heads: and many of the most 


sanguine friends of Betsey Richards declined bets 
‘at the odds of two to one against her. A number, 
however, were taken at three to one—and lost! 
It wasremarked by the friends of Betsey Riche 
ards that she was out of trim, and apprehensions 
‘for her success were early expressed on that 
ground, The second heat clearly demonstrated 
that they were not far out in their calculations; 
Aratus beat her with the utmost ease. Mr. Sel- 
den’s beautiful filly, made a very fine run, It was 
thought by many that she would beat Betsey 
Richards the second heat. But in this they were 


~ |disappointed. Betsey Richards proved second best. 


———— 6<—— 
A trotting match recently took place in Eng- 
land, two horses to trot sixty miles for a bet of 200 
lsovereigns. The winning horse performed the 
distance in five hours, forty eight minutes and 
\twenty-two seconds. The other horse was five 
‘hours, fifty-three minutes and twenty seconds, in 
‘performing the distance. They rested one hour. 


~ RECIPES. 








Bite of a spider.—A Correspondent informs us 
that he was lately bitten on the neck, by a com- 
non sized spider, while lying in his bed. The 
bite not being very severe, he did not apprehend 
any danger from it; but directly the bitten part 
began to inflame, and soon his whole system was 
jaffected by pains. He then became sensible that 
‘a remedy must immediately be applied; and the 
course he pursued, and which he recommends 
others to adopt, as effectual, in similar cases, is 
‘as follows :—first, apply a drawing poultice to the 
poisoned part; after the poultice has been on a 
short time, take it off and bind in its place part 
of a roasted fowl, with roasted onions, both as 
warm as can be borne; then give as much spirits 
as the patient can bear, for the space of twelve 
hours. If the stomach of the patient is much ins 
flamed, give a dose of salts.— West Carolinian,. 


Locked Jaw.—Several years ago, during a con- 
versation in Newport, upon that dreadful malady 
the Locked Jaw, an intelligent master of a ves- 
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sel observed, that when he was at the Island of 
St. Eustatia, he heard an eminent physician re- 
mark, that he had had many cases of the Locked 
Jaw, and never lost a patient. On inquiry oi 
him as to the particular mode of treatment in 
which he had been so successful, the physician 
replied, that he directed an application of warm 
lye made of ashes, as strong as possible; if the 
foot or hand was wounded, the same was dipped 
repeatedly into the lye; and ifa part of the body, 
which could not be immersed in it, then in that 
case the part affected is to be bathed with flannels 
wrung out of warm lye. In July last, Capt. Chas. 
Gordon, of Newport, unfortunately jumped upon 
a scraggy pointed spike which perforated his 
boot and foot, and he wastaken home in the most 
excruciating torture—the attending physician 
could afford himnorelief. Providentialiy a lady, 
who heard the above conversation, recommended 
the warm lye bath, into which his foot was pla- 
ced—within 15 minutes the anguish was taken 
out; he went to bed and slept quietly. The ap- 
plication of lye was made for 10 succeeding days; 
no pain, no uneasy sensation returned, but what 
is incident to a common sore, and on the Lith 
day, Capt. Gordon walked abroad. —V. Mercury. 


DIE 


FROM THE PROVIDENCE PATRIOT, 


Large and round Turnifi.—Mr. Wm, Whita- 
ker, of Attleborough, Mass. has this year raised 
and exhibited at this office, a round Turnip weigh- 
ing eighteen pounds and measuring forty-two 
inches in circumference; and what is worthy 0 
notice, it was only eighty days from the time the 
seed was put into the earth, before the turnip was 
gathered. ‘Beat this if you can.” 





FROM THE HARRISBURG CHRONICLE. 
Large Pumpkins.—A sweet pumpkin, weigh- 
ing 1494 pounds, and measuring six feet three in- 
ches in circumference, was raised this season by 
Mr. Mitchael Mahon, on the farm of W. Grim- 


ears ago, and was improved simply by teeding 
his stock on it with long food during each winter. 
Lhe soil is v: ry stiff and loamy, was broke up ve- 
ry deep, harrowed well, and then laid off in drills 
—the method which he prefers. The drills were 
four feet asun cr, and closed upon the potatoes by 
running a furrow on each side of the drill with a 
common shovel plough. One more ploughing, 
when the tops are several ipches high, and a hoe- 
ing, complete the process of cultivation. He dis- 
approves of throwing the dirt up in high ridges 
about the potatoes, and thinks a slight elevation 
much better, on account of the former plan re- 
quiring a greater quantity of rain to penetrate to 
the roots, as the ridges, instead of absorbing, are 
calculated to throw it off laterally. For the fall 
lcrop, he plants about the 12th of July. 
A CORRESPONDENT. 


November 6, 1824. 








“Miscellaneous ems. 
THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
From Doddridge’s ** Notes on the Settlement and 
Indian Wars of the West.” 
As connected with the history of the Indian 
Wars of the Western Country, it may not be 


amiss to give an explanation of the term “ Indian 
Summer,” 








ed jn general use, notwithstan ‘ling its original im- 
port has deen forgotten. A backwoodsman sel- 





lof horror, because it brings back to his mind the 
‘Such is the force of the faculty of association in 
|human nature, 

The reader must here be reminded, that, du- 
jring the long continued Indian wars sustained by 


the first settlers of the Western Country, they! 
enjoyed no peace excepting in the winter season, | 


/when, owing to the severity of the weather, the 


(Indians were unable to make their excursions in- 


shaw, Esq. situated about one mile south of this,to the settlements. The onset of winter was, 


borough. 


“BEAT THIS AND TAKE THE CORN.” 


therefore, hailed as a jubilee by the early inhabi- 
tants of the country, wh», through the spring and 
the early part of the fall, had been hemmed up. 
in their little uncomfortable forts, and subjecte 


Near Hewel’s Ferry, South-Carolina, on Broad |to all the distresses of the Indian war, 


river, on the York side, stands a Sycamore Tree, 
which, for this greag.size and capacity, surpasses 
pense any one inthe United States. It is 72 
eet in circumference—with 16 feet of a hollow in 
diameter—has held within that space seven men 
on horseback. ‘Tradition reports it gave shelter 
and afforded protection to many families, during 
the lowering days of the American Revolution. 

{ Yorkville Pioneer. 


0 
SOLANUM TUBEROSUM, OR POTATO. 


This highly valuable vegetable has been raised 
in peculiar perfection in the neighborhood of Hay- 
market, Prince William County, Virginia, anc as 
a knowledge of the mode of cultivation, and the 
quality and preparation of the soil, which produ- 
ced the largest I ever saw, may be of public utili- 
ty, I am induced to trouble you with this commu- 
pication. 

The other day I procured five from a neighbor, 
Mr. Nathan Haislip, two white and three pur- 
ple Irish potatoes. One of the white sort weighs 
32 ounces; a purple one the same weight, and 
another 33 ounces. The aggregate weight of the 
five is 33 ounces. He has made a large quantity 
nearly of the same size, and the inferior s:zes are 
comparatively fine throughout the whole crop. 
Mr. Haislip, who is a superior tarmer and plant: 
er, says the ground was an old field three or four 


ers, excepting the owner of the fort, removed to 
itheir farms, with the joyful feelings of a tenant 
of a prison, on recovering his release from con- 
finement. All was bustle and hilarity in prepa- 
ring for winter, by gathering in the corn, digging 
potatoes, fattening hogs, and repairigg the cabins. 
To our forefathers, the gloomy months of winter 
were more pleasant than the zephyrs of spring 
and the flowers of May. 

It however sometimes happened that after the 
apparent onset of winter, the weather became 
warm; the smoky time commenced, and lasted 
for a considerable number of days. This wasthe 
Indian Summer, because it afforded the Indians 
another opportunity of visiting the settlements 
with their destructive warfare. The melting of 
the snow saddened every countenance, the warmth 
of the sun chilled every heart with horror. The 
fear of another visit from the Indians, and of be- 
ing driven back to the detested fort, was painful 
inthe highest degree, and this distressing appre- 
hension was frequently realized. 

Toward the latter ps of February, we com- 
monly had a fine spell of open warm weather, 
during which the snow melted away. This was 


denominated the “Pawwawing days,” from the 
supposition that the Indians were then holding 
their war councils for the purpose of planning 


padi * Fé _ {tively low rate. 
rhis expression, like many others, has continu-| is a less product than usual, there will still be no 


| 


| 


dom hears this expression, without feeling a chill may be bought, however, within twenty miles 
‘tor one dollar «a barrel.—/+orcester Yeoman, 


' 


‘painful recollection of its original application.—| 


;stand the celebrated imported Improved Short 
At the approach of winter, therefore, the farm-| 





experience taught us that in this conjecture we 
were not often mistaken. 





The Devonshire Breed of Cattle —Whoever 
went about the South Green on the day of the 
Show and Fair of the Hartford County Agricul- 
tural Society, must have observed the beauty, 
size, and colour of the cattle exhibited. The 
best of them were of the Devonshire breed. 
They not only obtained all the premiums, but 
drew the most attention from the by-standers. 
Vhere were many other fine specimens of cattle, 
but we have been told that Farmers, almost uni- 
versally preferred this breed.—£d. Con. .Mirror. 





Fine Short.—The schooner Trio, of Portsmouth, 
left that place a few days since, after mackerel, 
and returned to port in about twenty-four hours, 
with sixty barrels, which were taken in nine 
hours by seven hands, 








Upon a nioderate calculation, up wards of seven 
hundred thousand pounds of alum are used annu- 
ally by the London bakers, 





| Cider.—The destruction of fruit, by the severe 
frost in May, was not so general as was at first 
apprehended, In many towns in this County, ap- 
ples are abundant, and cider is sold at a compara- 
In other towns, although there 


inconsiderable quantity of cider. In this, and in 
some other towns, very little will be made. It 
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jG™ In the absence of the Editor, now and at 
all times, persons having business with him rela- 
tive to the Cattle Show or otherwise, will please 
call on W. F. REppinG, Esq. at the Post Office. 
J7~ Amongst other fine Animals for exhibition 
and sale, at the Maryland Cattle Show, we under- 


Horn Bull will be there, and one of the finest 
Jacks ever imported. 

J Very little change has occurred in the pri- 
ces of Country Produce since our last report.— 
Corn, 35 to 374 cents—Rye, 374 to 40 cts.—Law- 
ler and Red Wheat, 90 to 93—best White Wheat 
for family flour, to $1 to $1.06—Other articles 
same as last week. 


Tospacco—No sales the last week. 








Agricultural Books. 


For sale at Vo 72, Market street, next to the 
corner 9f Holliday-street, East, 200 volumes of 
the latest and most approved English authors upon 
AGRICULTURE, They will be sold at the 


London publication prices. 
THOMAS & CO. 


CONTENTS OF THis NUMBER. 


Reports of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, No 1 
and 2—American Vineyards, produce of Mr. Adiam’s— 
Sheep, Saxon Wool, &c.—Memorial of the Citizens of the 
United States, concluded—Receipt and distribution of Seed, 
Grain, &e.—A large Potato—An improvement in Carriages, 
with a cut—A benevolent project, worthy of public support 
—Chesapeake and Delaware Canal—Appomattox River— 
Seraps from foreign papers—Studying, an Anecdote—Do- 
mestic Intelligence—Communiecation to the Editor—Jockey 
Club Races at lree-Hill—Recipes— Miscellaneous Items— 
Editor’s notices—Prices Curreat— Advertisement, Kc. 














their spring campaigns into the settlements. Sad 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 


REPORT No. III. 


The Committee ‘On Cows, Heifers, Sheep, 
Swine, and imported Sheep,” consisting of Messrs. 
Johu Welles, Timothy Walker, of Charlestown, 
and Abner Wheeler, of Framingham, REport: 

That the Cows presented for premium, thourh 
several of them fine animals, were not yet in such 
number, nor some of them of such properties, as, 
in the opinion of the Committee, the country can 
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To John Ellis, of Brighton, for his heifer, one 
year old, the dam of native breed, the sire, 
Hiolderness, the fourth premium, " $6 
Your committee were particularly gratified with 

the stock presented for exhibition only. That 

sent to the Society by the liberality of Sir Isaac 

Coffin, as well as that shewn by Mr. Heard, Mr. 

Parsons, Major Jaquith, Mr. Pierce and others, 

was an interesting addition to the Cattle Show. 

MERINO SHEEP. 

| Only one flock of Merino Sheen were present- 

ed for exhibition, and your committee have to la- 

ment, that this species of animal, which has sur- 





|mounted prejudice, and is so useful, important, 


and indispensablk to our manufactures, should be 


exhibit. Something more seems due to the libe-/so feebly and insufficiently represented, notwith 
ral encouragement offered by the Society, as well) standing the expense and public spirit with which 


as to that unquestionable state of improvement,}) it has been introduced. 


There can be no doubt 


which has taken place in our Cattle. Our farmers that the extention of this race will follow, to 


must recollect, that upon *heir zeal and co-opera- 


|which our climate appears well suited. But much 


tion in a display of fine animals, the utility, ef-/of their improvement will depend on such com- 


fect, and character of Agricultural Associations 
must, in a great degree, depend. Their spirit 
must therefore be relied on, in prospective, that 
when their aid is needed, they wii] not hold back, 
from fear of disappointment, or any other mo- 
tive, from what is due to their own reputation, 
that of their friends and associates, or to the 
State, whose liberality and encouragement is 
generously imparted. 


From the number of Milch Cows presented, 


your committee award the several premiums, as 


follows :— 


To Luke Fisk, Fsq. of Waltham, fora fine Na 
tive Cow, 8 years old, $30 
Satisfactory evidence was offered that from this 

Cow was made twelve pounds of butter per week. 

To Jacob W. Watson, of Princeton, for his 
Milch Cow, 6 years old, of native breed, $20 
Satisfactory evidence was given of her having 

given over 18 quarts a day; her Calf, from Den 

ton, at her side, in fine flesh and of good pro- 
mise. 


One half of the third premium to the Revd. 
Samuel Ripley, of Waltham, for his Cow, 
of native stock, $7 50 
In the winter season, this Cow afforded an ave- 
rage of nearly seven pounds of butter per week. 
It was to be regretted, that in a more favorable 
season, and when her milk was of much greater 
quantity, from its use in the family, no examina- 
tion was made. 
To Isaac Bemis, of Watertown, for his Na- 
tive Cow, the other half of the third pre- 
mium, $7 50 
This animal was of good appearance, and her 
excellency as a Milch Cow was well supported. 


MILCH HEIFERS. 

To Mark Vose, of Watertown, for his Heifer, 
one quarter Celebs, the first premium, $15 
Her properties for milk were promising, and 

her form very good, 

ToJ.A. Cunningham, of Dorchester, for his Hei- 
fer, the second premium, $10 
The dam of the Bakewell breed-—the sire a 

half blood from Celebs. This wasa fine animal. 


For Heifers not having had a calf:— 


To Benj. Harrington, of Princeton, for his Hei- 
for, 18 months old, from Holderness, weigh- 
ing 1096 Ibs. the first premium, $12 

To David Wait, of Charlestown, for a half blood 
heifer, from Celebs, the second premium, $10 

To Jacob W. Watson, of Princeton, for his hei- 
fer of native stock, 18 months old, the third 
premium, $8 


VoL, 6.—36. 


'parisons and general knowledge as is derived from 

an annual exhibition, and an assemblage of far- 

mers who take an interest inthis stock. It would 
indeed be a source of regret if the liberal pre 
miums offered by the Agricultural Society of 

Massachusetts, with the best motives, should fail 

to produce stronger evidences of the multiplica- 

tion and improvement of this race. 

The committee award the first premium to Jo- 
seph Barrett, Esq. of Concord, $20 
Major 3arrett produced a Saxon imported Ewe 

;wi.h his flock, and the latter did not suffer by 

comparison, 

For the second premium on sheep there was no 
claimant. 

The first premium fora Merino Ram, andthe 
second premium for ditto, were not awarded.— 
The committee thought that those exhibited did 
not deserve them. 

SWINE. 

Boars.—The committee award the first premi- 
um to John H. Loring, of Groton, for his boar, 
54 months old, $12 

Second do, to Silas Dudley, of Sutton, for his 
boar, 8 months old, 8 


Third do, to James Lovell, of Newton, for his 
Boar, 5 
SOWS. 
The first premium, toS. W. Pomeroy, Esq. $12 
The second do.to Luke Fisk, Esq. 8 
The third do, to Silas Dudley, 5 


FOR PIGS. 
The first premium to A ‘am Morse, 
Half the second do. to Isaac Miles, of Brighton, 


Consul, tor exhibition only, were very much ad- 
mired. 

Your Committee are aware of the desire of the 
‘Massachusetts Agricultural Society, to promote 
the interests of Agriculture and Manufactures, 
to which they devote themselves, and not only 
their own funds, but those afforded by a liberal 
and enlightened Legislature ; and they trust that 
the well informed Agriculturists and Manufactu- 
rers of the State, will not fail to second these 
views. 

On the whole, a constant improvement is yearly 
tobe seen. But more and better evidence might 
be afforded, to gratify those who delight in these 
proofs of the increasing prosperity of the coun- 
try; and your Committee are persuaded, that to 
produce this desirable effect, the public attention 
will not be appealed to in vain. 

Per order, 
JOHN WELLS, Chairman. 

Brighton, Oct, 21, 1824. 





The other half do.to Abiel Wheeler, of Concord. 
Some Pigs sent by Mr. Manners, the British’ 
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REPORT No. IV. 
The Committee on Manufactures award— 
For Broadcloth—the first premium to Slater and 
Howard, of Dudley, $20 


The second do. to the Bellingham Cotton and 
Woollen Manufactory, 15 


Two specimens of Black Cloth from the Saxon 
Factory at Framingham, were offered for exhibi- 
tion only. It was considered a very beautiful spe- 
cimen of Cloth. 

For Household Cloth—the first premium to 

George M. Barrett, of Concord, $12 
The second to Oliver Moore, of West Boylston, 8 


There were five entries of Household Cloth» 
some of which would not discredit a professed 
manufacturer, 

For Cassimeres—the first premium to Slater 
and Howard, $12 
The specimens offered by them were of very 

uncommon excellence. 


For double milled Kersey—the 2d premium to 

Tristram Little, of Newbury, $8 
For Satinets—the first premium to Seth Bemis 

and Co. of Watertown, g 
The second to Trueman Clark & Co. of Wal- 

pole, 5 

The Satinet presented by John Sampson, of 
Plympton, would have been entitled to the se- 
cond premium, had it been entered in season. 
For Flannels of Household Manufacture—the 

first premium to Theodore Lyman, of North- 

ampton, for a very beautiful specimen, $10 
The second to Elizabeth Jay, of New Braintree, 7 

The coloured Flannels offered by the Ware 
Manufacturing Company for exhibition only, were 
thought very creditable to the company, and the 
colours uncommonly good: They were woven in 
water looms. 

There were two pieces of White Flannel from 
the Amesbury Flannel Manufacturing Company, 
one of them woven by water power, which is sup- 
posed to save half the expense of weaving by 
hand. The use of water power for the manufac- 
ture of flannel is said, on respectable authority, 
not to have been yet commenced in Great Britain, 
and is an American invention. The Amesbury 
Flannels rival the best imported flannels. 

For Carpeting—the first premium to Mrs. Gi- 
deon Delano, of New Braintree, $15 
The second to Mrs. Levi Goodale, of West 

Boylston, 

For Blankets—the second premium to Mrs. Cy- 
rus Hubbard, of Concord, 


Mr. John Hunter exhibited the best specimen 
of Blanketing, of very superior quality. The ar- 
ticle not being made up into blankets, as required 
by the rule, the committee were unable to give 
him a premium. . 

For Diaper—the first premium to Mrs. John 
Hunter, of New Braintree, for the best wide 
Diaper, $10 

The second premium for wide Diaper to Mrs. 


| 





_ 





Leah Coburn, of Dracut, 5 
For Linen Sheeting—the first premium to Mrs, 
Gideon Delano, of New Braintree, 8 


The second to John Tower, of Cummington, 4 
For Sewing Silk—the second premium to Emily 

Fitch, ot Hopkinton, 3 

There was no specimen entitled to the first 
premium, 

The tables were covered, as in past years, with 
a variety of substantial fabrics and fancy articics, 
not objects of specific pfemium The commitice 
recommend that the following sums be given as 
gratuities — 





To Mary Stearns, of Waltham, for a Coverlet, $3 
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To Mary B. Withington, of Dorchester, fora 
Counternare, 

ToJane D Grant, of Wrentham, for an imita- 


“2 


tion Leghorn Bonnet, 4 
To Maria Hartwell, of Shirley, for do. 4 
To Hannah Carpenter, of Norton, for a Dun- 

stable Straw Bonnet, 4 


To Elizabeth Hapgood, of Marlborough, for a 
Straw Hat, 

To Lucy Ann Howe, of Hopkinton, for Needle 
Work, 

To the Misses Wheelers, of Worcester, for a 
specimen of Artificial Flowers, 

To Percy Cobb, of New Braintree, for an imi- 
tation of English Cassimere Shawls—a new 
manufacture in this country, 

To a young lady at Brighton, for a specimen of 
Silk Buttons and Frogs, equal to any ever im- 


o 


es 


4 


ported, 3 
To Naomi Abbot, of Boston, fora Lace Veil, 2 
To Charlotte Brown, of Wrentham, for artifi- 

cial Flowers, 2 


To Emily Francis, Harriet Josephine and Wm. 
Jones, and Frederick Augustus Fisk, for spe- 
cimens of Artificial Flowers, $1 each, 

To Miss Hannah M. Johnson, for a specimen of 
Silk Buttons and Frogs, and a Lace Veil, &c. 

To Elizabeth P. Parsons, of North Yarmouth, 
for a Leghorn Bonnet, 

To Mr. Battel, cf Dover, for a specimen of 
Whip Lashes of a very superior quality, 

To Prudence Howe Carter, of Leominster, for 
fine knit Socks, 

To Triphena Smith, of Lincoln, for fine knit 
Stockings, 

To Lucy Sprague, of Bridgewater, for Worsted 
knit Stockings, 

To Miss H,. Green, of Lincoln, for a specimen 
of Cricket Coverings, 

To Hannah Flint, of Lincoln, for Worsted 
Stockings, 

To M. B. and C. L. Scott, of Boston, pupils at 
the Academy of Misses M. A. & S. Clark, for 
a beautiful Hearth Rug, 

me) Mary Manning, of Charlestown, for a hearth 

ug, 

To Abigail Pomeroy, of Watertown, fora hearth 


t 
2 
4 
2 


oS 


5 


ral 
v 


ug, 2 
To Sarah Robinson, of Newton, for a patch 
work Carpet, 
To Patty Spaulding, of Natick, for a Hearth 
ug, 2 
Fo Ann Dalrymple, of Marlboro’, for Dunsta- 
ble Straw and Imitation Leghorn Bonnets, 3 


Many others are deserving of respectful men- 
tion for the excellence of the articles of manufac- 
ture exhibited by them. Some of them probably 
do not expect a gratuity in money, and as respects 
all not otherwise noticed, the committee hope 
that an acknowledgment of their merit will be a 
satisfactory reward. 

The specimens of Letter Paper and Folio Post 
exhibited by Ancrew J. Allen, and manufactured 
at Leominster, were of excellent quality 

Several reams of Foolscap Paper, by Edward 
Curtis, of Pepperell, were also excellent. 

The samples of Men’s Hats exhibited by J. M. 
Peck, of Boston, were in every respect of the 
best quality. 

A specimen of Carpeting presented by Mary 
Robinson, of Worcester, Elijah Wood, of Con- 
cord, and Mrs. —— Flagg, were good fabrics, 
and creditable to the makers. 

A Knit Carpet, made by Elizabeth Prescott, of 
Boston, is deserving of mention, as evidence of 
very commendable industry. 

wo pieces of Bed Ticking by Samuel Slater, 
ef Oxford, were equal, if not superior to any of, 
similar fabric in use in this country, whether im- 
ported or domestic, 


LN) 


,, making and sending excellent Cheese to market 


2\tributed to the food of the cows. 


2} dollars. 





——S 


The Lead Pencils exhibited by J. Thorough & 
past years. 
milk weed, the Boots and Shoes presented by Abel 


of fancy fabrics not before noticed, were very cre- 
ditable to those who exhibited them, and added 
much to the respectability of the Show. 

The committee noticed a beautiful imitation 
Leghorn Bonnet, by Miss Selina Parker, of Fitz- 
william, (N. H.) sent to enrich the Show, Also, 
samples of double gilt and single gilt Buttons, 
made at Waterbury, in the State of Connecticut, 
by A. Benedict, having every appearance of the 
best quality of imported button . 

RICH. SULLIVAN, Chairman. 
JOHN TAPPAN, 

E, TUCKERMAN, 

JOHN LEMIST. 


REPORT No. V. 

The Committee on Agricultural Experiments, 

to whom was also committed the inspection of 

sundry articles of Manufacture, for which pre- 
miums were offered, REPORT:— 


That five parcels of Cheese, of more than one 
year old, and thirteen parcels of new Cheese, 
were offered for the Society’s premiums, all of it 
from New Braintree, in the County of Worces- 
ter, a town for several years past, much noted for 





{—that offered for premium the present yeaz, al- 
jthough apparently well made, yet for the most 
|part is destitute of that rich and fine flavour ne- 
'cessary to constitute the best cheese for the ta- 
ble;—an unpleasant taste was perceiveable in 
‘some of the cheeses, which perhaps may be at- 
Of the old 
leheese. that from the dairy of Mr. Job Rainger, 
iwas considered by your Committee to be the best, 
jand is entitled to the premium of ten dollars— 
‘that from the dairy of Mr. Elisha Matthews, the 
jnext best, and is entitled to the premium of five 
‘dollars. Of the new cheese, that from the dairy 
of Mr. Samuel Mixter, was adjudged to be the 
best, and is entitled to the premium of ten dollars 
—that from the dairy of Mr. John P. Nye, the 
next best, and is entitled to the premium of five 


Seven parcels of Butter were entered for pre- 
mium, some of it of a very good quality; but 
much of it deficient in a most essential point in 
making good butter, that of sufficiently working 
it over until the butter-milk shall be as complete- 
ly, and fully as possible expressed from it—that 
from the dairy of Mr. Michael Crosby, of Bed- 
ford, in the County of Middlesex, was considered 
to be the best, and is entitled to the premium 
of fifteen dollars—that from the dairy of Luke 
Bemis, of Watertown, the next best, and is enti- 
tled to the premium of ten dollars. Mr. Stephen 
Hastings, of Sterling, in the County of Worces- 
ter, is entitled to the premium of seven dollars, 
for the next best. Your Committee take this op- 
portunity to observe, that the common glazed 
pots, or jars, are by no means the best vessels to 
be used for this article; the glazing imparts a de- 
leterious quality to the butter. 

Mr. William Earl, of New Braintree, offered 
specimens of Butter and Cheese, both of which 
are of good quality—the Cheese, in the opinion 
of your committee, the best offered the present 
year; and Mr. Earl would have been entitled to 
the first premium on this article, had it been se- 
parately offered for the premium, and had not the 
rules of the society interdicted the awarding two 
premiums to the same person for the same article 
—the Butter and Cheese were made between the 


eleven cows, fed exclusively on grass—the entire 


Co. were superior to any specimens exhibited in,quantity of Cheese being 3797 lbs.; and of But- 


ter 143 lbs.; and said Earl is entitled to the pre- 


The various articles manufactured from the|mium of twenty dollars. 


Five samples of Currant Wine were entered 


Moore, of Concord, and many other small parcels|for the society’s premium—that offered by Mr, 


|John Heath, of Roxbury, is considered the best, 
jandis entitled to the premium of ten dollars—for 
ithe next best, Mr. Emerson Fay, of Watertown, 
‘is entitled to the premium of five dollars, 

For the best barrel of Cider, your committee 
recommend that the first premium of fifteen dol- 
lars be granted to Colonel Daniel Leland, of Sher- 
burne, in the county of Middlesex—no cider suf- 
ficiently good to be entitled to the first premium 
offered for this article, having been exhibited. 

Two Hives well stored with Honey, were en- 
tered for the society’s premium, by Mr. Ebenezer 
Withington, of Dorchester, to whom your com- 
mittee recommend to be paid ten dollars. His 
method of excluding the bee moth from the hive, 
will doubtless be published in the Society’s Jour- 
nal. A Glass Hive, containing about fifty pounds 
of Honey, of the very first quality, was exhibited 
by Brig. Gen. Dearborn, of Roxbury, accompa 
nied with the following communication: * The 
Glass Hive was placed over a wooden onc, having 
a hole in the top, into which a swarm had been 
put in June, 1823, Last June the young swarm 
gave indications of leaving the wooden hive, but 
in a few days commenced filling the glass one, 
which they accomplished in 22 days, and then 
swarmed. They were put into a wooden hive, 
and a glass one placed over it for the young swarm 
to fill the next season. Only three bees were 
found remaining in the glass hive the next morn- 
ing after the bees swarmed.” 

Some large roots of the Mangel Wurtzel, white 
Sugar Beet, and Russian Racish, were exhibited 
by John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, who also sent 
to the Society’s Hall a few ears of corn, from seed 
received from Mr. Skinner, of Baltimore, called 
Waugh Paugn Cornetta, of dark mixed colours 
from two to six ears are usually found on a stalk ; 
it is stated to be a very great bearer, and ripens 
early. Mr Prince also exhibited some ears of 
early golden Sioux Corn; it was fit for grinding 
on the 10th of September; is very valuable ona 
account of its early maturity and yields well. 

Mr. William Ackers, also exhibited some large 
ears of Yellow Corn—and the Hon. Richard Sal- 
livan sent from his farm in Brookline, some very 
large roots of Mangel Wurtzel. Some Mustard, 
in canisters and bottles, and manufactured by Mr, 
Bickford, of Boston, was entered for exhibition, 
and found on trial to be of a very excellent quali- 
ty. Four parcels of Calf Skins, and three parcels 
of Sole Leather, were exhibited at the Society’s 
Hall; the former appeared to be extremely well 
dressed. No premiums were offered the present 
year for the article of leather. ; 
THOS. L. WINTHROP, Chairman. 
ISRAEL THORNDIKE, 
BENJAMIN GUILD. 


Brighton, Oct. 21, 1824. 


The further claims for premiums on Agricul- 
tural Experiments, will not be decided upon un- 
til the Trustees’ Meeting in December next; af- 
fording time for the competitors to exhibit the 
evidence required. Soon thereafter the commit- 
tee will make and publish an additional report. 


— 0 ae —— 


A “Royal National Bath Company,” is to be 
formed in London, with a capital of from 250 to 
300,000 pounds, for tae purpose of erecting baths 
throughout London, to which all classes of its‘in- 








15th day of May and the Ist day of October, from 





habitants may have access at a small cost. 
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TO THE KDITOR OF THF AMERICAN FARMER. 








Charleston, Oct. 30, 1824, 
Sir,—I enclose you a copy of a report which 
was read at the last meeting of the Agricultural 
Society, and ordered to be published in our city 
papers and American Farmer.—if you will, at 
our leisure, give it an insertion, I shall esteem 
it a favour. 
I have lately had the pleasure of hearing from 
some of our citizens, who have returned from the 
North, that the Non-Descript is flourishing in ma- 
ny parts of Maryland and Virginia—If you could 
prevail upon some of the farmers to give you the 
result of their success, through the medium of 
your paper, I think it might have a beneficial ef- 
fect to induce others to obtain so beautiful and 
ernamental an Hedge. 
I remain, very respectfully, 


CHARLES E, ROWAND. 


REPORT. 

The Committee on Communications and Fo- 
reign Pubiications, beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing Report :—Your Committee, deeply impressed 
with the importance of the duties assigned to 
them, addressed, at a very early period after tneir 
appointment, letters to all such persons as from 
their success in agriculture, they deemed most 
likely to furnish important information, on the 
most practicable modes of rural improvement in 
this state. It is with regret, that your Commit- 
tee have to remark, that to these various letters 
very few answers have been returned, This cir- 
cumstance, whilst it gives evidence of a degree 
of apathy, which cannot be too deeply deplored, 
and which is unworthy of the generous spirit of 
agriculturists in this enlightened age and country, 
affords but poor encouragement to your Commit- 
tee in the prosecution of their future inquiries ; 
at the same time, however, that they censure the 
negligent, they cannot but feei gratified at the 
interesting communications which they have re- 
ceived ; particularly those from Messrs. Myrick, 
and J. H. Alston, on the subject of Rice Planting. 
The extraordinary success, which has attended, 
Mr. Myrick’s plan, wherever he has pursued it,' 

roves its excellence, and shows that rice plant- 








They however beg leave to refer the Society for 
particulars, to a table of contents, which accom. 
panies this Report—Here, perhaps vour Com- 
mittee ought to stop, but they cannot omit this 
opportunity to congratulate the Society on the 
bright prospects which seem to open on their la- 
bours. It must be cheering to every member to 
find, that the apathy which too long enthralled 
and suspended its usefulness, has in some mea- 
sure been overcome, and that the Society by its 
anxious and unremitting endeavours to promote 
the great object of its institution, will deserve, 
and it is to be hoped, will meet, the approbation 
of the community. 

To extend our usefulness, however, we must 


receive more encouragement than we have hith-) 
erto done; although we hupe even with our pre-, 
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hope of success, not upon Hercules, but upon 
that good and gracious Being who, we trust, will 
bless our exertions. If we burthen posterity with 
our debts, let us strive to put them in possession 
of the best means of extricating themselves, to 
this we are prompted by every duty and every 
worthy motive. But we are told that we are theo- 
rists, and that our labours are of no importance 
to practical men. Were these remarks made by 
ignorant persons, and not repeated by those, 
whose opinions ought to have weight in society, 
we would not condescend to reply. Do we not 
promote the cause of agriculture by associating 
together, to interchange opinions respecting the 





state of our crops, and different modes of culture, 
adopted in different neighbourhoods? Do we 
not know, that by these means we may obtain 


sent means, to do much, yet we cannot accom-jvaluable information from those, who will com- 


plish all that we may reasonably desire. The 


depressed and wretched condition of our agricul-' prevailed upon to commit it to writimy ? 
ture in the lower districts, with very few excep- , 


tions, must be obvious to the least observing tra- 
veller, and is well calculated to excite the regret 
of the patriot and friend to improvement. The 
dilapidated state and condition of most of our 
farms and plantations, furnish abundant evidence 
that there is something wanting to put our Agri- 
culture generally upon the footing on which it 
ought to stand. Who, in passing through this 
lower country, can fail to observe the sad contrast 
which it presents, to what it did thirty or forty 
years ago; although our tide lands are unques 
tionably better cultivated than formerly, and our 
sea islands are still admirably managed, yet no 
other parts can furnish evidence of improvement. 
Favoured as we were, for a long time by extrava-. 
ant prices for our productions, arising from the 
introduction of an article of commerce and ma- 
nufacture, which created a new era in our agri- 
culture; and taking advantage of a state of things 
in Europe, to which we cannot expect again to 
find a parallel, and cultivating a comparatively , 
virgin soil, the agriculturist never thought of) 
change, nor of improvement.—Those halcyon 
days are now however passed ; those happy times 


municate their knowledge orally, but cannot be 
Are not 
the improvements of one district or neighbours 
hood kept secret for years, for want of this chan- 
nel of communication? Is it of no importance 
that the youthful agriculturist should have an 
opportunity of holding converse with those, who 
have devoted their lives to the pursuit? Above 
all, do we not effectually promote the cause, by 
giving euitable rewards to those, who shall have 
been successful in any department of agricultu- 
ral industry? It is in this point of view alone, 
our association claims regard—it is by furnishing 
in addition to the stimulus of ambition, a hand- 
some pecuniary reward, that we are to hope for 
greater efforts, from those whose situation would 
not otherwise enable or prompt them to make the 
necessary exertions. 

Our Society by offering a premium tothe mana- 
ger of two or more plantations, who shall be re- 
commended for his skill, fidelity, and hamanity, 
adopts the most judicious plan for the encourage- 
ment of that valuable, but hitherto neglected class 
of men; and it is to be regretted that our funds 
will not permit us to offer a greater reward. It 
is true, that we are mostly theorists, and from the 
inhospitable nature of our climate, we are likely 


are changed, and we must change with them jto remain so; but does it follow, therefore, that 


Partaking in the general embarrassment, it be | we can do no good, residing at the seat of intelli- 


comes the duty of us all, to make every practi- 


cable effort to relieve our distresses; and how, 


gence, with facilities of communication and in- 
vestigation, which our brethren in the country, 


iny on some of our tide lands has been brought}let us ask, can this be done, but by increased Aro- removed to a distance from each other, cannot 


almost to the acme of perfection, Deprived in a 


duction and diminished consumfition. 


If these, 


possess—we can collect and waft the earliest in- 


great degree of the resource of original commu-/distresses serve to call forth our latent energies, formation of improvement to the most distant 
nications, your Committee felt compelled to look! and to teach us frugality, industry, economy, and | parts of the State. If properly encouraged and 
abroad for such materials in foreign works, as!a better mode of employing our means, may they assisied, we may be made the organs of commu- 


they conceived would most contribute to carry in- 
to effect the design of the Society, in forming a 
collection for a volume. Even here, however, 
they have been much restricted by the want of a’ 
sufhcient number of books on Agriculture, from: 
which to make a varied selection, As utility is 
the sole object in’ view, they have been guided in 
their labours by the practical nature uf the com- 
munications which they have adopted, and by 
their adaptation to our climate, so far as circum- 
stances would permit. In their extracts from 
foreign works, they have confined themselves 
chiefly to such passages as illustrate the agricul- 
ture of India and Italy. As irrigation forms an 
essential part in the agricultural process in both 
of those countries, and may be introduced into 
this, with considerable advantage, your Commit- 
tee have thought proper to extract from Simond’s 
Picture of tuscanu, a detailed description of 
Les Comélees, or Warping. They have made 
extracts on draining from Sir John Sinclair’s Code 
of Agriculture; and on the reclamation and drain- 
ing of Marsh Lands, as furnished by Messrs. 
Swartwout and others, They have selected es 
says on flax, hemp, and other articles, which they 


manent state of improvement. Abounding in re 

sources, we have hitherto either lavished or ne- 
glectedthem. But we forbear to trespass on the 
province of the political economist, or the states- 
man—whilst our brethren of the north are mak- 
ing every exertion to extend the knowledge of 
agriculture, by establishing societies in every 
section—whilst agricultural schools are springing 
up in various parts of Europe under the patronage 
of government, shall it be reserved tor us alone 
to leave it to the guidance of ignorance, prejudice, 
or accident? Are we not aware, that one of the 
most sterile counties in England, has become one 
of the most fertile, by the exertions aud exam 

ple of a single isidividual, (Mr. Coke of Holk- 
ham) If all classes of society, are anxiously 
striving to advance their interest—if the manu 

facturers have succeeded in imposing an increas- 
ed and odious tariff, in spite of the eloquence and 
reasoning of our faithful statesmen and repre. 

sentatives, shall we be cnxtented to let things re- 
main as they are, and fo’cing our arms, call like 
the carter in the fable, upon Hercules for re 

lief? No, let our difficuities double our exertions, 





conceive will be usetul to our fellow citizens. 





and our energies; and then we may call with the 





not serve as harbingers, to a better and more per-' 


nication of the latest improvements in Europe and 
other parts of the globe. Enjoying a great deal 
of leisure during the summer montis, and blessed 
with an education that fits us for the task, inwhat 
way could we employ that leisure better, than in 
collecting such interesting facts, as occur in the 
agricultural records of other countries, and in 
perusing the works of those scientific men, whose 
labours are a blessing to every céuntry, and par- 
ticularly those intrepid travellers, who have de- 
voted their lives to inquire into and illustrate the 
physical resources of distant nations. We do not 
|pretend to deride practice; far from it, we are 
convinced that it is essential to success. But prac- 
tice without just theory, is almost as bad as theo- 
ry without practice, itis by an union of both, that 
the most beneficial results are to be produced — 
They act and re-act on each other. 

When we consider the immense value of the 
interests at stake, and often fled to the guidance 
of ignorance; surely we must be deeply impress- 
ed with the importance of dispelling that igno- 
rance. This isonly effectually tobe done, by en- 
couraging our overseers and manavers, and .mak- 
ing ourselves acquainted with the rationale of 
\the profession we follow. And here we are en- 
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couraged by the example and advice of some of|of the last winter and spring on that Island for 


the greatest patriotsthat ever lived. Not to cite] 
the names of those who are gone to their reward 
in another and better world, we could mention a 
Madison, a Pickering, a Peters, and others, who 
have not only given their sanction to such associ- 
ations as ours, but are active and zealous mem- 
bers. Our Agriculture cannot be improved, sc 
long as it does not excite the attention of those 
who are most interested in its success, 

“Tt is, (says Sir H Davy,) from the proprietors 
of land, those who are fitted by their education (o| 
form enlightened plans, and by their fomunes to) 
carry such plans into execution, it is from these, | 
that the plans of improvement must flow to the 

aboring classes of the community; and in all 
classes the benefit is mutual; tor the interest of 
the tenant must be the interest of the proprietor, | 
The attention of the laborer will be more minute, | 
and he will exert himself more for improvement, 
when he is certain he cannot deceive his employ-, 
er, and has aconviction of the extent of his know-| 
ledge. Ignorance in the possessor of an estate, 
of the manner in which it ought to be treated‘ 
generally leads either to inattention, or injudici- 
ous practicesinthe tenant or Bailif—Agrum fes- 
simum mulctari cujus dominus non docet, sed au- 
dit villicum. Wiscoveries made in the cultivation 
of the earth, are not merely for the time and 
country in which they are developed, but they 
may be considered as extending to future ages, 
and as ultimately tending to benefit the whole 
human race ; as affording subsistence for genera-! 
tions yet to come; as multiplying life, and not 
only multiplying life, but likewise providing for, 
its enjoyment.” 
The afflictive dispensations, with which it has 





the benefit of his health. 

The coffee tree has only a single stem, which 
rises perpendicularly, and it is well filled with 
branches from within a foot of the ground up- 
wards. In order that the fruit may be gathered 
with facility, the tree is not suffered to grow more 
than five feet and a halt high. Its general form 
is conical. 

A coffee-field is laid out with great attention to 
order and beauty. A piece of level ground is 
chosen, which usually has a red soil, and is gene- 
rally free from stones. A square, or parallelo- 
gram is then marked out, containing from 100 to 
540 acres, to be enciosed in a hedge of lime, pi 
nion, or some other suitable material. ‘The lime 
hedge is very beautiful, being from four to six 
feet thick, and having its top, by frequent trim 
ming, a perfect ievel. ‘The pinion is not so beau- 
tiful, but it takes less room, requires less atten 
tion, makes as good a fence, and is more durable. 

Having defined the boundaries of the estate, 

he principal avenues through it are next laid out ; 
and they are generally two, three, or four rods 
wide, straight, and intersecting each other at 
right angles, In the finished estates, these are 
usually ornamented and shaded on eacn side by 
rows of the orange, citron, mango, almond, avo- 
cado, and palm trees, &c. At the termination of 
one of these, and situated perhaps on elevated 
ground, is the house of the planter. Smaller 
avenues are next made parallel with the others. 
All these avenues are preserved free from weeds, 


jand are kept smooth and neat. 


‘Thus the whole ground is thrown into squares, 
which are to be filled with coffee plants, ‘hese, 
having previously grown to the height of one or 


pleased divine providence two visit us during the |two feet, from seeds sown under the shade ot some 
present year, are calculated to excite our tender- grove, are carefully transplanted, and are arrang- 
est sympathies. Whilst in the city, the arrow ed im rows parallel with the avenues, and nearly 
flieth by day and pestilence walketh in darkness, six feet apart. A square Contains 10, 20, or 30,000 
whilst we have been frequently called to mourn|trees. By the third year from this time, they 
over the victims of ruthless aud loathsome dis-|begin to remnuerate the planter ; and at the end 
ease; in the country, our dwellings have been/of six or seven years, may be regarded as ma- 
shattered by the raging tempest, and the hopesof;ture. When a tree dies, a new one takes its 
the farmer have been blasted by the destroying place; but the original plantation is expected to 
flood. Indeed, unusual distress prevails through- live fifteen years. Among the coffee, especially 
out the land, and we may truly say, resfudlica est; when it is new, the plantain is suffered to grow, 
affiicta. Bowing wit) becoming submission tothe! for the purpose of giving bread to the negroes.— 
divine will, let us be thankful to the God of mer-; Here and there, also the orange and citron trees, 
cy, that there is one drop, one cordial drop of lift their golden fruit above the surface ; and far 
hope, to cheer us amidst our distresses, and that/above the rest, the privileged palm, in every di- 
we have still ngserved to us our intelligence and/rection, waves its beautiful summit. 
industry. The ‘genius of Carolina Seholds with} Such plantations are great, splendid gardens, 
ride and exultation the rapid strides with which|and are justly regarded by the inhabitants as the 
os sister states are marching to the complete/glory of their island, 
fulfilment of the high destinies which seem to} The plantations that are finished, contain from 
await them—she hopes that the sun of prosperity, | 100,000 to 400,000 trees in each, and are wrought 
will long shine on them, and if she pauses for a) by from 40 to 400 negroes; and in proportion to 
moment tosigh at her present condition, knowing | the gross income, the expense of conducting them 
her resources, she springs forward with redoubled |is said to be considerably less than that of the su- 
energy and calls upon her sons to assist her in de-|gar estates. Hence their number is more rapidly 
veloping them—surely she will not call in vain —, augmenting, ' 
Bound to her by the tie of affection and grati-| the trees generally blossom in February, and 
tude, let her misfortunes strengthen our attach-|!0 the early part of May, and sometimes oftener ; 


ment—and whilst we venenerate the last senti-| 
ments that faltered on the quivering lips of the! 
illustrious Pitt—OA my Country! Let us never 
forget the dying words of Father Paul—esto fer 
jetua. 
Allof which is respectfully submitted. 
WM. WASHINGTON, 
Chairman, 
—— 6 
COFFEE PLANTATIONS IN CUBA. 
The following account of the Coffee plantations 
in Cuba, forms a part of an article in the Mission- 
‘ary Herald for September. It was furnished for 
that work by a gentleman, who spent some part 
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but the blossom, on which most dependence is 
placed, isthe one in May. Then a vast level of 
surface, white as the drifted snow, is presented to 
the beholder ; but varied and enlivened by the 
taller trees just mentioned. Fhe harvest com- 
mences in September, and ends in February or 
March. If, within thistime, the average of halt 
a pound of coffee is gathered from each tree, the 
harvest is esteemed good. 

When the berries acquire a dark red colour, 
they are considered ripe for gathering, and the 
negroes, properly equipped, are sent into the 
field. An industrious negro will gather five bush- 
elsin a day ; and a bushel in the pulp, fresh from 
the tree; is expected to yield at least ten poynds 


——————— — oo 
of good coffee. It is then spread upon extensive 
dryers made of stone and mortar. This process 
requires nearly a month. ‘The husk or shell is 
then separated from the seed, in a mill, which 
exactly resembles the mills inthis country, where 
apples are ground in acircular trough, by a huge 
rolling stone—excepting that the roller for the 
coffee is wood, though of considerable weight. 
In a few cases, a machine of a very different con- 
struction is used ; but it need not be described, 

The pulp being remoyed, the whole is exposed 
jto the action of a fan, and then of a sieve; after 
which the female slaves carefully pick out the 
defective kernels. From 12 to 15 hundred pounds 
may thus be cleaned ina day. In the opinion of 
the planters, the flavor of coffee is materially im- 
proved by age. That which is four or five years 
old is preferred. 














Lnternal Improvements. 








The following remarks on the advantages of 
RAILL-ways,” appear to fall most naturally under 
the above head. 

There may not be sufficient Capital in this 
country, yet; our population may net be dense 
enough to undertake to construct Rail-ways, but 
it is well to become familiar with the subject by 
a timely contemplation of it, in ali its bearings— 
There is no knowing what this country may not 
realise, when its resources are at the command of, 
and its destinies shall be wielded by such men as 
our Franklin’s, our Fulton’s, our Evans’ and our 
|Clintons. 
Observations on a General Iron Rail-way ; or 

Land Steam Conveyance, to sufiersede the ne- 

cessity of Horses in all public vehicles. 

Sir,—From the particular attention which the 
government and the-public are now bestowing 
upon steam navigation, it follows, of course, that 
a similar conveyance by land, with its numerous, 
but yet unforeseen advantages, must also command 
general notice, if we may judge by comparison 
how much greater interest it would yield the coms 
munity in every respect. 

At the first view of such a plan, individuals are 
disposed to ridicule it as chimerical, this is, in- 
deed, the lot of all new schemes; but let it be 
remembered that it is the peculiar privilege ot 
the ignorant to ridicule what they do not under- 
stand. The lighting of towns with gas was no 
doubt ridiculed by thousands who now hold shares, 
aud nightly enjoy the benefit of that luminous 
project! If public attention could be roused, in 
order to examine, impartially, into the present 
policy of our inland conveyance, every individual 
would soon be persuaded of the absolute necessi- 
ty of an entirely new system of national inter- 
course. There isno branch of political economy 
which so imperatively demands particular atten- 
tion in every district, and none so worthy of na- 
tional support, as the facility of communication 
from town to town throughout the united king- 
dom, yet, from the very general nature of this 
improvement, few persons seem sensible of its 
importance to individuals, This is proved by 
perseverance in a system where want of skill in 
the direction of all our roads, their accumulating 
debt, and generally bad condition, are the only 
characteristic features. 

The practical economy of steam-power is, how] 
ever, already so fully proved, by its universa- 
adoption in our mining districts, in our manufac- 
tories, and on board our packets, as to afford de- 
monstrative evidence of the numerous advantages 
which might daily be derived from its general ap- 
plication to our inlanc conveyance. 

The national importance of this improvement 
cannot fail, in process of time, to attract univer- 
a attention, both at hogre and abroad, the great 
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facility and economy in our daily communication 
by steam packets afford the most perfect illustra- 
tion of this scheme; but however excellent the 
present system of steam-packets may appear, the 
superiority of land steam-conveyance will be still 
more apparent, as it unites, ina ten fold degree, 
every advantage which steam-packets, canals, 
coasting-traders, and turnpike roads now yield. 
The expense attending these four different 
modes of conveyance, compared with that of a 
genetal iron rail-way, must eventually rouse as- 
tonishment in every thoughtful mind, how our 
engineers, can s¢id/ waste their time and the pub- 
lic money in delusive canal speculations, and on 
the present miserable system of roads!—Why 
may not the same facility and dispatch be given 
on sand as we now find in daily practice by steam- 
packets? Let our engineers answer this simple 
question. By direct communication of land stcam- 
conveyance throughout the interior of the united 
kingdom, and the present facility of crossing the 
channels by stean-packets, we may confidently 
promise ourselves the certainty of thus pertorm- 
ing the whole conveyance, or transport, of goods 
and persons, by the sole power of steam both by 
land and water. 
By the establishment of a General Iron Rail- 


way, in a direct line, the distance between the! 


capital and the manufacturing districts, and the 
principal cities, might be reduced one quarter, 
and in many cases, one third, instead of the ri- 
diculously winding course the stage and mail- 
coaches now daily run. This remark is still more 
applicable to canals, where distance between the 
capital and all places of commercial importance 
is egregiously lengthened by the most extraordi- 
narily serpentine direction of almost all our canals. 

The permanent prosperity which would arise 
to commerce from this rapid communication, 
would soon be felt in every corner of the united 
kingdom ; the mails from Londonto Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds, might be conveyed within 
the space of twelve hours, and those to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh within twenty-four; the ordinary 
stage-coaches, caravans, and vehicles, for the 
conveyance of every description of merchandise, 
might also be transported or the same improved 
and economical principle. 

As this alteration in the conveyance of vehicles 
by land will tend to improve all commercial con 
nexions, by the approximation of the various 
branches of commerce and manufactures with 
their source, so in like manner would the domes- 
tic convenience of individuals residing in the vi- 
cinity of London be much improved, the immense 
population spread around this great city, going 
to and fro every day by the numerous stages, 
might be conveyed with greater personal accom 
modation and safety in one-half the time and at 
one-half the expense now incurred ; the circum- 
javent country is particularly well adapted for a 
rail-way in every respect, therefore I should have 
thought it is likely for the plan to have comm:«n 
ced at-the capital, as soon as at Birmingham, 
Manchester and Liverpool ; between these three 
places a rail-way is about to be laid down for the 
general introduction of land steam conveyance, 
and I hope, that the citizens of London will be 
zealous in promoting an object so highly benefi 
cial to themselves as well as to the whole country ; 
if a pubiic meeting were convened by the weal 
thy merchants and capitalists of the metropolis, 
in order to canvass the relative properties of this 
scheme, theexample would soon be followed in 
all parts of the kingdom, (for it is only through 
the most candid and most impartial examination 
into the effects likely to result from the adofition of 
this measure, that its vast importance to the nation, 
as well as to individuals, can be frroferly known 
and understoed, ) and the many millions now an- 





Dually squandered away in purchasing and feeding 
unnecessary horses, might be divided by the hold 
ers of shares in a General Iron Rail- way Company, 
and to the numerous British Companies, which 
would be established throuzhout the united king- 
dom, 

Had a rail-way been laid down instead of the 
Regent’s Canals, the public in general, and the 
merchants, would soon have acknowledged its su- 
periority, and the proprietors would not have 
had to repent of their subscriptions. London, 
most particularly, requires a new system of com. 
munication with the commercial and manufactur- 
ing districts, the commerce of London must de- 
cline im consequence of the tedious delay and 
heavy expense which attend the exportation or 
importation of merchandize here compared with 
the north, and in order to enable the metropolis 
to hold its wonted rank, as the chief commercial 
city, it must carefully watch, and patronize in the 
south, every improvement of the northern ports, 
which are progressively gaining strength, and 
rendering themselves independent of the capital. 
In every view of the subject, the city of London 
would reap the greatest benefit from this project ; 
the East and West India merchants, indeed all 
merchants of London, might negociate in the 
populous towns and villages of the north on the 
same terms as those resident there. 

The inhabitants of London might be regularly | 
supplied with coal, from the inland collieries as, 
well as from Newcastie and Shields, on reasona-, 
ble terms, instead of the intolerable price they | 
now pay; the many disadvantages attending the 
coal trade in London are sufficiently apparent in 
the expense of vessels, seamen’s wages, protracted 
voyages, insurance, tonnage dues, light dues, | 
lighterage, &c. and it should also be remembered, | 
that vessels in this trade, generally, I believe, re- | 
turn from London in ballast, whereas coal-wag- | 
gons coming to London on rail-ways might be) 
certain of lading, on return, to all the populous! 
districts through which they would pass. One 
gang of coal-wagons, carrying the tull freight of 
a vessel, might be forwarded from Newcastle to 
London in three days, by the simple expense of 
one steam-engine ; but the manifold benefits which 
this measure would throw open to the general 
commerce of London, and throughout the inte- 
rior of the united kingdom, can only be justly ap- 
preciated when they become universally known 
and understood. 

It remains only to know the exact amount of| 
capital required for a rail-way, in order to show | 
the feasibility ot this scheme, and on this head, 
if we reckon each single rail- way at two thousand | 
pounds per mile, and allow two rail-ways for ve-| 
hicles going¢down, and two rail ways for those re 
turning, the whole sum, per mile will be eight, 
thousand pounds; however, to guard against 
contingent expenses, let the sum be stated at 
twelve thousand pounds per mile, and this I think 
the most experienced engineers and surveysor; 
will allow to be the utmost extent ; the distance 
yetween Newcastle and London, in @ direct line, | 
will be about two hundred miles, which, at twelve | 
thousand pounds per mils, cost of the rail-way, 
will amount totwo million four hundred thousand 
pounds capital stock. 

Taking, for a calculation, the number of chal- 
drons of coal annually consumed in London to 
amount to two millions, and reckoning the toll to 
bedevied upon each chaldron per rail-way at five 
shillings, for the whole distance from Newcastle 
to London, this branch of commerce alone would 
yield a revenue of five hundred thousand pounds 
to the proprietors of the rail way, without taking 
into account the numerous daily vehicles of every 
description for the conveyance of persons, and of 
merchandise of every kind, all which might con- 
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tribute a three-fold toll to what is now paid on 
turnpike roads, and still convey goods and per 
sons at one-half the present charge, and in one- 
half the time. 

The experience already had of our canal-con- 
veyance cannot fail to convince every impartial 
reader, after due observation, that the heavy ex- 
pense attending the construction and repair of 
canal boats, with all their multifarious tackle, 
men’s. wages, horses and their keep, must render 
the transport much dearer than by an improved 
rail-way, which so peculiarly combines both eco- 
nomy of time and of labour; the few hands re- 
quired to superintend a gang of wagons on the 
rail-way, compared with those employed in the 
conveyance of the same freight by a canal, can 
only excite the astonishment of every one, how 
our engineers should have so particularly directed 
their attention to this latter system in preference 
tothe former. For further information on this 
subject, I beg to refer your readers to my ‘* Ob- 
servations on a General Iron Rail-way,” contain- 
ing plates and maps illustrative of this plan, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 
London. ’ 

Every day’s experience serves, more and more 
to convince me that no conveyance which the 
most improved canal or public road, now affords, 
can be compared with this simple mode of con- 
veyance ; the application of mechanical power on 
improved vrail-ways, Indeed, as wasteful expen- 
diture and want of skill are the only characteris- 
tic features of canals and turnpike roads, so are 
the opposite extremes of economy and skill com- 
bined, alike descriptive of the rail-way. 

Steam carriages, on the plan now proposed, 
would answer every purpose required by the in- 
tercourse of the country, and clearly prove that 
the vast expenses now incurred by the employ- 
ment of horses, are totally unnecessary; it will 
scarcely be credited that a stock of 100,000 hor- 
ses renewed every four years, will cost, their 
keep and interest of capital included, in the course 
of twelve years, no less than thirty-four million 
seven hundred thousand pounds. 

The great saving which might be effected by 
the employment of steam-power, will be obvious 
to every one when it is mentioned, that one steam- 
engine would, on an improved rail-way, draw from 
London to Edinburgh, three stag ecoaches, (each 
carrying twice the luggage and number of pas- 
sengers of ordinary coaches) in thirty hours, 
which now require three hundred horses, and at 
least fifty hours time for the performance of the 
journey. ‘ 

Whatever attempts may be made to bring steam- 
carriages, or other mechanical vehicles into use 
on the ordinary turnpike roads, few of the nu. 
merous obstacles and inconveniences which pre- 
sent themselves against their introduction, need 
but be stated to convince every one of the impro. 
priety of such a measure; these new steam-car- 
riages on descending the steep hills of our ordina- 
ry turnpike roads, would, on the slightest acci- 
dent happening to the machinery, be dashed to 
pieces; the small weight drawn by one steam. 
engine, as well as the dilatory rate of speed, com- 
hared with what the same engine might effect onan 
improved rail-way, is of itself sufticient to show 
the folly of the attempt. There is also another 
objection which cannot escape any person’s ob- 
servation, namely, that no steam-engine could be 
suffered on the common turnpike road, without 
endangering the lives of individuals, as no horse, 
generally speaking, would pass these terrific ma- 
chines; therefore, it must be evident, the only 
likely way of success is to form our road, that it 
may be adapted for the peculiar construction of 
steam-machinery, by a perfectly even and solid 
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with a less propelling fower, and consequently 
diminish the expense of conveyance. To give the| 
necessary encouragement to the rapid improve 
ments of mechanical power, the common turn-| 
pike roads should be left as they now are, with- 
out any further waste of public money in delusive 
schemes, and a perfectly new system of convey 
aace begun, more consonant with the spirit of the 
times, and better adapted for the immense inter- 
course and increasing traffic of this great com- 
mercial nation. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
THOMAS GRAY. 
Atotingham, 2d August,§1824. . 
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{ Another Partridge Match was shot last week at 
Hampton, only 56 birds were bagged; birds were 
scarce, and the match closed at ap early hour.— 
The losers paid a good oyster supper ; and as we 
were invited to partake of it, we shall say no more 
about the matter, but wish them more birds and 
better luck. The following extracts from the 
** Annals of Sporting,” show the number of game 
killed at celebrated shooting matches in Europe.]} 
—Enp. Am. Far. 


EXTRAORDINARY SuoorTinG Exproirs.—To the 
Editor of the Annals of Sporting. 


Sir,—As much interest has been lately excited 
in the Sporting World by the recent performances 
of Lord Kennedy and Mr. Coke, I beg leave to 
send you the following list of the most remarka- 
ble occurrences in this way thathave taken place 
for some time past. 

The return of Mr. W. Coke’s shooting for two 
days was 173 brace of partridges, in addition to 
which he killed five pheasants. This is the great- 
est individual performance on record. Lord Ken- 
pedy, in two days, bagged 132 brace ; thus losing 
the wager by 41 brace. The exploit of Lord 
Kennedy in August, 1822, will be fresh in the re- 
co:lections.of the readers of these Annals. 

In 1809, Messrs. Austin and Foster shot upon 
the ‘manor of Fobs: y-Magnus, in Cornwall, and 
killed, in the course of the day, 43 brace of birds. 
In addition to his partridges, Mr. Austin killed 
five hares and a water-rail. Both gentiemen used 
spectacles, 

On the 3d of September, Mr. Lacey, of Wim- 
borne-Minster, shot upon the manor of Verwood, 
Dorsetshire, which contains only 2500 acres, thir- 
ty brace of partridges, ten brace of hares, and 12 
couple of ra»bits. He commenced his day’s sport 
with the rising sun, and closed it at four o’clock. 
He was attended by six servants and tour couple 
of pointers. 

ord Kingston made a considerable bet to shoot 
forty brace of partridges, on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, on the manor of Heydon, He shot forty-one 
brace and a half. 

In 1811, Mr. S. Clark, of Worlington, Suffolk, 
engaged, for a bet of fifty pounds, to kill and bag 
forty-seven shots out of fifty. He killed the first 
forty-eight, missed the forty-ninth, killed the fif- 
tieth, and continued shooting until he killed the 
ten following, making sixty shots with the loss of 
only one bird. As tar as the art of shooting is 
concerned, this will be found superior to the ex- 
ploit of Mr. W.Coke, asthe latter missed a great 
number of shots: on the second day, for instance, 
he discharged 327 shots, bagged 180 birds, (phea- 
sants included,) and, consequently, missed 147 
shots. Some idea may be formed of the quantity 
of game on the ground chosen by Mr. W. Coke, 
from the circumstance that in one field of Swe- 
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brace, It may be also further remarked that he 
missed more shots on the first day than on the 


;second ; so that, on a moderate calculation, it may 


be fairly presumed that he missed almost every 
other shot. 

A gentleman of Sussex, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1811, went on a shooting excursion into Nor- 
folk, and, after pursuing his diversion for eleven 
successive davs, made the following return:— 
killed—partridges, 121 brace; hares, 18 brace; 
rabbits, 17 brace; making in the whole 312 head 
of game. 

‘The Duke of Newcastle, accompanied by two 
friends, in Manton woods, near Bawtry, killed, in 
one forenoon, 36 hares, 35 cock pheasants, 18 rab- 
bits, and one woodceck 

On the 28th of January, 1812, John Mosely, 
Esq. of Tofts, Norfolk, accompanied by eight 
triends, within five hours, killed eight partridges, 
12 hares, one woodcock, 28 rabvits, 275 phea- 





sants, amounting in the whole to 325, notwith 
standing that nearly £00 pheasants had before 
been bagged on the same manor. 


the manor of Riddlesworth, in Nortolk, 574 hares, 
725 partridges, 701 pheasants, 49 snipes, 6 wood 
cocks, and 3492 rabuits, making inthe whole 5548. 

In 1811, when Lord Moira (Marq of Hastings) 
and several other shcts of distinction were ou a 
visit to Mr Coke, in Nortolk, the tollowing were 
bagged in six days: 264 pheasants, 314 partridges, 
29 woodcocks, 46 smpes, 283 hares, 371 rabbits; 
total, 1307. 

In December, 1808, at Gipping, near Stowmar- 
ket, the seat of Sir John Sneliv, 91 hares, 64 
pheasants, and 101 rabbits were killed in one day 
by seven gentlemen. 








place in one day. S. A. R. la Princesse Charlotte 
was in the field every day, on one of which she 
fired 889 times. Total shots, 116,231. Game 
killed, 47,950. 

In 1788, a company of ten persons, in 3ohemia, 
fired in two days 12,090 shots, and killed only 
3,650 head of game. 

In Germany, during the month of November, 
1797, Prince Lichtenstein and eleven other gen- 
tlemen killed, in one day, when they were out 
fourteen hours, 39,000 head of game ; it wagof all 
sorts, but chiefly hares and partridges. 

The king of Naples and Sir William Hamilton 
killed 800 head of game in the neighbourhood of 
Casarte (640 of which were partridges) in a very 
short space of time. 

On an average, perhaps, not half the shots fired 
are effective. Bad marksmen keep the balance 
even. Finally, it may be observed that the quan- 
tity of game killed is not always a proof of supe- 
rior dexterity ; and even in the case of Lord Ken. 
nedy and Mr. Coke there is great reason to be- 
lieve that the former is the best marksman; ona 


In the same year (1812) there were killed, upon! recent occasion, he missed about every fifth shot, 


while Mr. Coke missed nearly every other. 
Your’s, &c. A SHOOTER. 
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From the Bond of Union, published at Belleair, 
Hartford County. 


MORE PRODUCTIVE STILL! 


Mr. Coale—Having noticed in your last, a state- 
ment of the remarkavle yielting of wheat trom 
a single stalk, in Pennsylvania, | am induced to 
publish the wonderful fruittulness of Rye, which 
grew on a farm on Deer-Creck this year, viz:— 


The Duke of Kutland, at Chevely Park, attend- From a singie root 71 perfect brades, averaging 


ed by his gamekeeper, killed 109 head ot game. 
On the following day, all the sportiug gentlemen 
and parkkeepers went out, and killed as much 
game as filled fur one horse carts ! 
was dressed on ihe day of the Grand Jupilee. 

in October, 1807, ai Up-Park, Sussex, the seut 
of Sir W. Featherstonhaugh, 501 brace of game 
were shot, from Wednesday morning, the 7th, to 
Saturday night, the 10th, by a party who came on 
a Visit to the gentle nan just mentioned. 
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535 grains each, making in all 3905 grains. This 
very extraordinary stalk is preserved and can be 
produced any moment, 
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“THE WESTERN SHORE CATTLE SHOW. 
Lord Rendlesham and a party killed 3775 head '- The Editor’s attention has teen so much en- 


of game during the lust week in the season of 1807. | grossed during the week by the Agricultural Ex- 


At the latter end of October, 1807, Mr. Coke 
nad a shooting party at Holkham, who killed, in 
three days, 1457 head of game. 

In 1808, Mr. Coke and seven other gentlemen 
killed, in fitteen successive days, (Sundays except- 
ed,) 1131 hares, 214 pheasants, 350 partridges, 
483 rabbits, 30 woodcocks, 12 woodpigeons, three 

nipes; total 2863, 

A Mr. Jenkins, near Petworth, in Sussex, has 
been known to kill 20 brace of partridges in a 
day at forty shots, without selecting the shots, but 
cook them fairly as they happened; and in four 
lays’ shooting has never missed. 

The last day which the untortunate Louis XVI. 
enjoyed in the field, he himself shot 572 head of 
game; but no mention is made of the number of 
shots which he missed. If, however, as a warks- 
wan, Le was equal to his brother, Louis XVili. 
the number of shots missed would be compara- 
tively few. 

The shooting exploits of an imperial party from 
Vienna, in the Bohemian territories, in the year 
1753, beginning the 29th of August and continued 
tor twenty days, afford a curious record of slaugh- 
tered game; it contains columns, specifying the 
names of the twenty-three sportsmen and sforis- 
women, with the number and kinds of game kill- 
ed (commencing with stags, roebucks, boars, fox 
es, kc.) ‘Che emperor himself had tie greatest 





dish turnips, of twenty acres, he bagged thirty 


number of shots, viz: 9794, of which 978 teok 





hibition, that he has found it impossible to pre- 
pare a detailed and satisfactory account of it. 

THE FIRST Day of this grand annual Farmer’s 
Festival passed most happily The weather 
was uncommonly fine, and the display of all 
sorts of domestic animals—specimens of crops, 
butter, domestic wines and household tabrics, &c. 
&c. altogether far exceeded any thing hitherto 
witnessed. The conviction of the great utility of 
these public agricultural displays, seems now to 
have taken fast hold of the public mind, and to 
pervade so extensively every part of the state, 
that gentlemen were attracted to this one from 
*he most distant points, Notlessthan fifty Horses 
of.superior quality and of different ages and classes 
passed under inspection. Nearly one hundred 
neat Cattle; a great number of Sheep, and the 
»ens for Swine were so filled that it became neces- 
sary to erect many more after the exhibition com- 
menced. Unexampled improvement was observ. 
ed to have taken place in this class of animals, 
Ihe great satisfaction expressed by all, enables 
us to congratulate the state on the permanent 
establishment of these shows, and the number of 
sales of stock of improved blood, evinces, that 
to them the Farmers will iook hereafter as toa 
common market, where domestic animals of tie 
highest grade of excellence will be sold and 
nought, and their blood diffused throughout the 
Country. 
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THE SECOND DAY was occupied in the exami- 
nation of Household Manufactures, which were 
ten times more variousthan at any former exhibi- 
tion, and were much admired by the ladies who 
attended to inspect and encourage them. 


The samples of butter were more numerous 
than heretofore, and the quality will be proclaim- 
ed in the Reports of the Judges. The Ploughing 
Matches, with oxen and horses, were well con- 
ducted, though on ground rather unsuitable, but 


THE THIRD DAY, was above all interesting and 
honorable to our Association, as it was distinguish- 
ed by the arrival and the good offices of the ** Na- 
T10n’s Gurst” himself, who came togive by his 
cheering and gracious presence, a spur to these 
peaceful conflicts of the plough, which, beginning 
ina spirit of generous and patriotic emulation, in- 
variably tend to the promotion of the publick wel- 
fare. General LAFAYETTE, accompanied by 
the Honourable Rospert Smitu, President of 
the Society, arrived on the ground about eleven 
o’clock. He was escorted to the field of Exhibi- 
tion by Govenor SpricG, at the head of a de- 
tachment of his well disciplined Volunteer Ca- 
valry, and was accompanied by his estimabie 
Son, and Secretary, by the Mayor of our City, 
and the Committee of Arrangement; by W. W. 


Seaton, Esq. on the part of the Corporation of 


Washington ; by Governor Barsour, of Virginia, 
Governor Dickerson, of New-Jersey, Dr. KENT, 
of the House of Representatives, and Col. Emo- 
ry, of the Executive Council; with many Mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Maryland, and an ho- 
norable and numerous body guard of eudstantial 
sunburnt Farmers. 


On his entrance, a long avenue was formed by 


the members, through which he passed to the 


head of the enclosure, where plain and suitable 
arrangements had been made for his accomoda- 
tion. 

In a short time General Harper, by appoint- 
ment of the Society, rose and delivered a very 
able, eloquent, and highly instructive, and grati- 
fying, practical address; when he finished, the 
Chairman of the several Committees came for- 
ward and read their Reports, and the fortunate 
competitors being called, appeared, and: passed 
through a large circle, formed by the members, 
to receive the trophies of their industry and 
skill, from the hands of the gallant, the disinter- 
ested SOLDIER OF LIBERTY, the veteran compa- 
nion of Wasuincroy, and the unvarying friend 
of America. 


It would be difficult to define the impression 
made by this part of our ceremonies, as it would 
be to anticipate and describe its salutary effects, 
in favour of the general husbandry of the State, 
and the particular objects of our Institution. 
Here, for once at least, AGRICULTURE saw her 
importance recognised, and her dignity confirmed, 
—more than five hundred of her hardy sons, be- 
held the very man, the same La FaYEtTTE, whose 
disinterested patriotism and chivalrous sacrifices* 





*In a late Agricultural excursion to the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, the Editor had the hap- 
pines, to make by invitation, a visit to the resi 
dence of Mrs. Tilghman, relict of Col. Tilgh- 
man, one of the favourite Aids ot Washington ; 
when this venerable matron of the Revolution, 
full of grace and affability, and rising in the re- 
spect and affection of her friends as she declines 
in the vale of life, shewed him the original let- 
ter of introduction, brought by Gen. La Fayette 
to Col. Tilghman, from Mr. Carmichzl, theo 
Secretary to our Commissioners in Paris, where 
in he commends him to his best attention, as a 
young nobleman of the first family and best pros- 
pects in France, 
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by the side of their Fachers, in the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom, is associated with all they know 
of their Country’s Independence—there he stood, 
full in years, yet fuller in virtue, as if waking up 
from the slumbers of half a century, through 
which a benignant Providence had preserved him, 
to realise the vision of his immortal compatriot, 





| Franklin! and to contemplate with benevolent 
delight, the increase of hiscountrymen in num- 
‘bers, and in strength; enjoying all the means 0 
national happiness, and all the resources of nation- 
{al power and satety—appearing amongst us now to 
igive his benedictions, especially to the plough, 
and to receive the benedictions of those, who now, 
more than ever, will be proud to follow the plough. 
_It was, altogether, a spectacle so fascinating, so 
jimpressive, so productive of strong and interest- 
jing emotions as we can never hope again to wit- 
jness; how striking was the mixture of alacrity 


,and diffidence, of pride, and of reverence, with 
'which every one stepped forward to receive his 
ipremium, with the smiles and the good wishes of 
{one of the noblest champions that ever drew his 
‘sword in defence of human freedom! Let then 
‘these premiums be inscribed “ By the Agricultu- 
‘al Society through the hands of La Fayette,” and 
let them be handed down from generation to ge- 
neration, to be cherished yet more and more, un- 
til the time shall arrive, which God forever 
postpone, that the AmericanFarmer shall cease 
to sing at the tail of his plough, of Lirerty and 
La FAYETTE. 

After the delivery of the Premiums, the Farm- 
ers on the ground, at the invitation of the Editor 
of the American Farmer, formed themselves into 
two lines, between which the General passed, 
most graciously shaking each one by the hand, 
and then, he was invited to a seat at the head of 
the table, on the right of the President of the 
Society, supported by the Mayor and Doctor Kent 
on his right, on the left of the President, sat the 
‘Orator of the day, Governor Barbour of Virginia, 
‘Col. Emory, and other practical farmers of dis- 
‘tinction, whose presence gave countenance and 
encouragement to the views of our association. 

It was a source of regret that Col. Powkt, the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Ag- 
ricultural Society, who had on this, as on previ- 
ous occasions, favoured us with his company and 
his judgment, was compelled by other engage- 
ments to leave vacant the conspicuous seat which 
had been assigned him. 

The dinner, provided by Messrs. Watson & 
Harrington, was substantial and excellent, doing 
credit tothem and giving universal satisfaction. 

When dinner was over, the following toasts, 
prepared by a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, were announced by the President, and re- 
peated by GrorGe Cook, Esq. and by Col. J. G. 
Davirs, from the center and the foot of a table 
calculated for 250 people. 

1. Our Country—A store-house to which the 
world may resort, for the seeds of republicar in- 
stitutions, national independence, and private vir- 
tue. 

2. Uur Country’s Father—His first care was 
given to his country’s safety—his second to its 
cultivation. 

3. Our Country’s Friend—the Nation’s Guest 
—Like Washington and Cincianatus, he beat his 
sword into a plough-share, when it was no longer 
wanted for the defence ot liberty—with thirteen 
cheers { 

Whereupon, Gen, La Favetre rose and said, 
—that in his double capacity of an American pa- 
triot and a practical farmer, he had the most af- 
fectionate acknowledgments to proffer for the ho- 
nours and gratifications conferred this day upon 
him.—He begged leave to propose the following 








toast :-— q 


Zhe Seed of American Liberty, transjlanted on 
the other Shore, ofiiressed, not destroyed, by every 
sort of Eurofiean Weed—may it rise again, vi- 
gorous, and fiure, and cover the soil of both He- 
mispheres. 


4. The President of the United Statee—He.has 
done a good day’s work.—The flock which he has 
tended has increased and multiplied, and its con- 
dition is his pride and his reward. 

5. The Plough, the Loom, and the Shin—All 
indispensable for prosperity ;—the first for exis- 
tence. 

6. Roads and Canals—Which increase the pro-’ 
ducts of industry, by bringing the farm, the work- 
shop, and the wharf, nearer together. 

7. Household Manufactures—T he National Sa- 
vings’ Bank, where all the scraps of industry are 
collected and turned to account. 

8. The Ox—Most useful in life, at the smallest 
cost—which he re-pays at his death. 

9. The Cow—The best emblem of abundance, 
which she contributes most to create. 

10. The Sheeft—Which supplies our best cloth- 
ing, while he is preparing our best food. 

11. The Farmer of La Grange—Let the grati- 
tude of the sons of his fellow-labourers in the field 
of our revolution, secure to him a rich harvest of 
renown from the seed then sown. 

12. The principles of Free Government—The 
light gleams through the night of Slavery, and 
will increase to perfect day. 

13. Woman—Heaven’s best gift here below— 
The farmer’s toils, like the dangers of the sol- 
dier and the stateman’s cares, are sweetened by 
her smile, and rewarded by her affection, 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 


By General LA FAYETTE—The Maryland 
Farmers: The plough-share, into which their 
sword, after the revolution, had been turned, be- 
came again in the last war, a victorious sword. 

Governor Barsour next rose, and after a few 
appropriate remarks, delivered in his own im- 
pressive and eloquent manner, thanking the Soci- 
ety for their kind attentions, and declaring the 
peculiar pleasure which he always finds in the 
company of those, who, like himself, rely for 
their support, exclusively, on the cultivation of 
the soil, gave— 

The Agricultural Society of Maryland—May 
its liberal example be an object of universal imi- 
tation. 

By Capt. Jacos HoLtincswortu—The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of this Society ; 
Gen. CuarR_Les RipGkty, of Hampton: whose 
absence, and yet more, his indisposition, we all 
regret. 

By THE ORATOR OF THE DAY—Brother Jona- 
than’s three daughters, Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce: Let not the first born, who 
nursed her younger sisters, and feeds the whole 
family, be neglected by their father. 

By THE EpitTorR oF THE AMERICAN FARMER 
—The Ladics who sent their beautiful manufac- 
tures to our exhibition: Of such it may be said, as 
of the virtuous woman in holy writ, “she looketh 
well tothe ways of her household; and eateth not 
the bread of idleness.” 

By James Howarp—Our distinguished ugri- 
cultural guest: Our country has richly profited 
by his practical knowledge of the dri// system, 

By the same—GzrorcGE W. La FaverrE—Tie 
hratriotic son of a patriotic sire—like will pro. 
duce its like. 

By G. W. La Fayetre—The favourite motte 
of American and French farmers— Lidserzy. 

By W. C. SomerviILLE—Our government: 
May she always keep the beams of our ploughs, 
the beams of our ships, and the beams of our looms 





in motion ; never forgetting that ploughs, shipe, 
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his beams, sheds “ disastrous twilight” ona na 
tion 

By aw Orricer or THe Soctety—Col. J. H. 
Powel, whose excelent knowledge, like his ex- 
cellent stock, is diffused through the country for 
the improvement of its best interests. 

By Mr. Cuvss, of Richmond—Our mother earth 
—Like fair woman, the source of our greatest 
joys, if treated with tenderness and attention. 

By JamMrs HowArp—Mr. Le Vasseur : “ Nos 
‘vitur a sociis.” 

By Mx Le Vasstur—Preceded by brief and 
pertinent remarks, in the French language, inter- 
preted to the company by his companion and 
friend, G. W. La Fayetie, expressive of histhanks 
and gratification at the civilities which were here, 
and every where extended to him as the friend of 
Gen, La Fayette—The Maryland Farmers, who 
know how to use the sword as well as the plough 

By H. V. SomerviLLE—A4griculture: The fa- 
vorite pursuit of Washington and La Fayette, who 
like Regulus of old, preferred the caltivation of 
their farms, to the command ot armies. 

By H. ScxroepER—Liberty, genuine rational 
liberty : May the universe become its temple, anc 
the heart of every man its altar. 

By Isaac MunrokE.—The Presidential plough 
ing match: Letthe best ploughman have the pre- 
mium. . 

By J. S. Witt1ams—The products of the seed 
which our guest assisted to sow in our Revolution, 
they have well repaid his labours, 

By Ropert RippLE—.fgriculture, ancient and 
honourable: Productive of peace, independence 
and plenty—its pursuits are alike innocent, use- 
ful and happy. 

By D. Jnyirer—TZhe State of New York: In 
Internal Improvements, may the State of Mary- 
land follow her example. 

Agriculture’s friend, De Wit Clinton—at whose 
command mountains melt away, rivers turn from 
their accustomed channels, and plenty, from her 
copious horn, pourgth abundance over the land. 


By W. F. Reppinc—The Foreigners who, in 
76, hel ped our Fathers to beat and drive off the 
mischievous BuLL, that broke into our national 
inclosures, to gore our people, and eat up their 
corn. Friends in need, are friends indeed. 

By tHe Socixety—Mr. Coke of Holkham, The 
friend of Farmers, the friend ot Americans, and 
the friend of mankind. 

By E. H. Cummins—The Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society, patrons of the noble art; that re- 
foices rather in creating, than destroying, the 
comforts of life. 

By G. W. Warriritp.—General La Fayette, 
second to Washington in the hearts of our coun- 
trymen: may he live to see his beloved France as 
free and as happy as he now finds his children in 
America. 

By G. Howarp.—Commodore Porter—ready 
and able, with pen or sword, to adorn the li- 
terature, and defend the honour of his country— 
éalled now to plough the ocean, he cannot as here- 
tofore, award the premiums for ploughing our 
land. 

The memory of Col. John Taylor of Virginia, 
the great American “ Arator” 

By J. S.SkinnER —General S. Van Ransellear; 
his heart léads and his means freely follow, in the 
ways of publick usefulness. . 

The foilowing was offered as the parting toast by 
Dr Grarron Duvat, of Frederick—Speed the 
Plough. 

‘Lhe compary then separated with a general 
sentiment of gratification and good wishes for the 
success of the society. 


Theatre to witness the performance of the favou-. 


Early in the evening the General visited the 


rite play of General Washington, the School for 
Scandal, and never was play better performed 
All exerted themselves to please and all succeed- 
ed. Mr. Warren, in sir Peter Teazle, was grea‘ 
in the great point in which great playing consists: 
he was exactly true to nature. When the point 
of the play was developed in the screen scene, 
the General with his suite, retired to meet a 
a large party of Ladies and of Agricultural Gen- 
tlemen who had been brought together for the 
occasion, at the house of the Editor of the 
American Farmer, and afterwards visited at the 
residence of R. B, Macruper, Esq. the daughter 
and family of his old companion in revolutionary 
scenes—General SrrickerR, the soldier of two 
wars, and the patriot of all times, 

Thus psssed the day ever memorable hereafter 
in the annais of Agriculture, as having been de. 
dicated by American Farmers to the entertain- 
ment of the Farmer of La Grange. 

It was not until an hour since, that we could 
take pen in hand to give even this hasty record of 
itS incidents, and as it was necessary totranscribe 
all the volunteer toasts, allowance is solicited for 
its imperfections, both in substance and details. 





The reports of the committees, with their 
awards, and the names of the fortunate competi- 
tors will be given in our next—if possible. 


——— 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
CAREFULLY COLLECTED RVERY THURSDAY FOR 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Flour, Howard-Street, $5 a $5.25—do. wharf, 
*\4.624—W heat, red, 90 a 95—Lawler, do. 90 a 95 
cents—best white, $1 a $1.06—Corn, white, 36 
cts.— Yellow, do. 37—Kye, 37 4—Oats, 24—Whis- 
key, 27—Apple Brandy, 25—Clover Seed, white, 
per ib 374 cts—Red do. per bushel, $4—Saplin, 
do. $5.75—Timothy, $2.50—Orchard grass, $2.50 
—Herds grass, $2—Herrings, No, 1, S2—No. 2, 
$1.75—Hay, per ton, $10—Leather, best soie, 24 
a 27 cents—Feathers, live, per 1b. 52 cts —Cotton, 
Louisiana, 16 a 18—Georgia, Upland, 15 a 17— 
Alabama, 13 a 15—New Wool, 30 a 35—Merino 
tull blooded, 35 a 40—4 do. 30 a S5—4 do. 25 a 28 
—Common, 20a 25 cts.—25 per cent. more when 
well washed on the sheep and free from tags— 
Turpentine, $2 a 2.25—Coal, pit foreign, 40 cts. 
—Virginia, pit, 20a 25 cents—Susquehannah, do, 
$6.50 a $7—Lime, bushel, 30 a 33 cents. 











———— 
Al Farm on Elk-iiidge, 
FOR SALE. 

My presence being required on my estate at 
West River, I will sellthe Farm whereon I reside, 
five miles from Ellicott’s Mills, four miies from 
Owens’, one mile from Oakland, and about nine 
miles from Worthington’s, near Elk-Ridge Land- 
ing, where the Baltimore price is always given, I 








THE FASTERN SHORE CATTLE SHOW. 
jo The Editor was last week absent when the 
Farmer went to press, and has been this week so 
much occupied in arrangements for the Cattle 
Show of the Maryland Agricultural Society, for 


for him to attend, strictly, to his more immediate 
editorial duties. Of the Show at Easton, he has 
not had time, and he fears will not, to give, evena 
sketch. He much regretted that the hospitality, 
and kind attention, which characterise that refin 

ed portion of our State, was not enjoyed by a 
greater number of gentlemen from the Western 
Shore. Those who did go, will ever remember, 
with pleasure, the kindness with which they were 
welcomed, and the civilities with which they were: 
entertained, 

The tokens of skilful industry and of improve- 
ment, we must in justice say, were most witnessed 
in those departments of domestic economy which 
fall, especially, under the superintendance of the 
LADIES. 


While no great improvement was discernible in| 
the domestic animals reared for labour, or con-' 
sumption, nor many claims put in that we heard 
of, for extraordinary success in the production of 
staple crops, the display of Household Manufac 

tures of the most useful description, and the great 
number of samples of butter, pure and beautifal,' 
excelled any thing ever seen in this country ; and) 
in this opinion we are justified by the concurrent 
impression of others, who had witnessed exhibi- 
tions of a similar kind in all the Eastern States. 
We have only time to adda particular impression 
that was mace on our minds by this departinent of 
the exhibition at Easton ; to wit: that if the young 
ladies have borne a part in the superintendence or 
manufacture of these elcgant productions, the man 
who knows how to value domestic industry, and 
ingenuity, and taste, with the fine qualities with 
which they are usually associated, need be at no 
loss where to seek and to sue for an help mate, 
whose good management shall cause it to be ob- 
served,—** Her husband is known in the gates, 
when he sitteth among the Elders of the Jand!! 








the Western Shore, that it has been impossible. 


believe, for grain ;—by the way of Ellicott’s it is 
fifteen miles from Baltimore, fourteen miles by 
Elk-Ridge Landing, and about tweive miles by a 
way that is to be opened in the spring to Fridge 
& Morris’ Fictory, and twenty six miles from 
Washington City: the roads being turnpiked ren- 
ders it very convenient for marketing. It adjoins 
Doctors Thomas, and Stockett ; and Geo. Cook, 
Larken Dorsey, Samuel Brown, and John W. Dor- 
sey, Ksqs. and in sight of twelve or fifteen others, 
the most respectable inhabitants—In fact, for 
health, beauty, and society, no situation can be 
more desirable. The farm contains about four 
hundred acres, is now in good order, and with the 
use only of clover and plaster, capable of bein: 
made one of the best in Maryland, It can be di- 
vided intoeight fields, each to have water running 
through it. The Dwelling is newly finished, 
(brick and ruffcast, 52 feet by 42, with four rooms 
below and five above, and good cellars under the 
whole ) A further description is considered ui- 
necessary, as persons wishing such an establish- 
ment are invited to view it. I will sell on terms 
every way suitable to the times, and will make 
the payments in every respect convenient to the 
purchaser. 

JOHN C. WEEMS. 
i>” The Editors of the Federal Gazette and 
the American, will please to publish this in their 
apers for three weeks, and send their accounts 
to John C. Weems. 
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{Our last number contained a brief, and general 
view, of the late Catrt_e Snows, held by the 


* MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SociETyY”, on the 
Eastern, and the Western shore of the State. 
The present number contains the Reporte and 
Awards of the Judges for the Western shore.— 
The proceedings of the society on the Eastern 
shore would have been entitled to precedence in 
the order of publication, as they were precedent 
in the order of their occurrence; but that they 
did not reach us until Tuesday last, and then 
only in part, through the Easton Gazette. They 
shall be recorded as soon as possible. In the 
mean time, we pray the forgiveness of those who 
have favoured us with valuable original commu- 
nications; assuring them that their favours are 
justly valued, and will be turned to the best ac- 
count, Besides these original communications, 
our file abounds with articles which we are impa- 
tient to lay before our readers, fully persuaded 
that they will contribute to maintain for this jour- 
which it owes ex- 


nal, that character for utility, 
and 


clusively to the ability of its correspondents, 
the partiality of its friends, 

Immediately after the delivery of the premi-! 
ums by General La Fayette, Dr. James Smith, a 
member of the Society, presented him with a 
letter, relative to the Vaccina, or Cow-Pock— 
giving a concise account of such improvements in 
the art of Vaccination made in this country, as 


panying his letter the Doctor also presented the 
General with a perfect specimen of the Vaccina, 
and a convenient aparatus of new construction 
for performing the operation for the Kine 
Pock ; all which was most kindly received. 
Dr. Smith expressed his wishes that the bene- 
fits of these improvements should be extended 
through General La Fayette, to the citizens of 
his native country ; to further which benevolent 
design, the General expressed his entire willing- 
ness; returning his most cordial thanks for the 
advances made—the subject of Vaccination 
being one in which every friend to humanity was 
deeply interested. 
A most curious, and pleasing exhibition, and 
rticularly worthy of notice in our Domestic 
anufactures, was not, we regret, adverted to 
in our last. It was the four little girls under the 
care of Mr. Bernahrd, who has lately established 
a Silk Button Manufactory in this City, on the 
philanthropic plan described in our 35th number. 
These girls, the youngest of whom is only eight 
years of age, worked, sang, and amused them- 
selves, not as if they were performing a labour, 
but as if it was a part ef aFete. ‘The concourse 
assembled on the ground were delighted with 
them-.and the Nation’s Guest was greatly pleased 
at a view, which spoke the manner of Mr. B’s, 
instructions, to be apart from selfish considera- 
tions, The General was presented by the little 
girls with a set of buttons, a watch chain and a 
tassel for his cane, which he received with the 
warmest affection, blessing the children and as- 
suring them he would wear their present, anc 
that they would never be forgotten by him.]' 


————D 0 ——- 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BEST 
. CULTIVATED FARMS. 


The undersigned committee, appointed by the 
Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society, 
to award the premiums offered for the best culti- 
vated farm, report :— 

That, according to a request made by Col. Ni 
¢holas M Bosley, of iia) fi-ids, in Baltimere 





on the 13th instant; owing to the distance at 
which the judges reside from each other and other 
circumstances, two only of the judges attended: 
whereupon, they appointed J. M. Wise, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to make an actual and minute 
inspection of the existing condition of, and grow- 
ing crops on the premises ; and to ascertain by the 
best evidence within their reach, the situation 
and capacity of the farm in question whenit came 
into the possession of its present occupant. 

For the evidence on which they ground their 
report, independently of their own observations 
and opinions, your committee refer to the docu- 
ments and vouchers herewith exhibited. 

Your committee have ascertained from Col. 
Bosley, and the corroborating statements of some 
of his neighbours, that he has had the farm in 
possession since the fall of 1811, and in cultiva- 
tion since the spring of 1812; that the farm was 
then in an entirely neglected condition ; that its 
jhills were broken and marked by the gullies, 
\which a long course of bad culture had produc- 
jed; that it was almost without enclosures; that 
|every where briars and brambles presented them 
selves; and an immense quantity of stones; all 
,of which combined, indicated to the purchaser 
the great labour and difficulties he would have to 





a —- aaa 
this he has been careful in converting every thing 
to manure, and instead of permitting his cattle te 
graze his meadows, he has allowed the vegetable 
matter to undergo a decomposition, favourable te 
its future fertility. 

It is by these means, that the clover and plas- 
ter system will be an invaluable treasure to Ma- 
ryland, affording to those of slender means, the 
advantages of an improvement at small cost ; and 
itis the consolation of every well wisher of the 
interests of this State, to know that the greatest 
portion of its lands is highly susceptible of im- 
provement by this course. Indeed, while Cok 
Bosley pursued the clover and plaster system, his 
expense of bringing the soil to a state of produc- 
tiveness, was such only as to prove to your com- 
mittee that it will be in the reach of almost eve- 
ry one. But, with a laudable ambition to bring to 
a state of perfection, if possible, he adopted the 
use of that all powerful agent lime, and such has 
been his confidence in its efficacy, that he has 
used already to the amount of 21,571 bushels.— 
Col. Bosley, therefore, has never kept a great 
stock of domestic animals. 

Your committee deem it their duty to notice, 
according to their judgment, a defect in the ma- 
nagement of Hay- fields, by a comparative neglect 


proprietor to the appellation of a good agricultu 


rist. The perseverance and good management of 
Col. Bosley, however, have effectually overcome 
are said to be not yet known in Europe ; accom-|@l! those difficulties, and our eyes were greeted, 

jon an inspection, with the view of a farm come 
bining the advantages of permanent improve- 
ments, judicious arrangements, and a neatness of 
Its every part in- 
dicates the closest attention to that character of 


culture so pleasing to the eye. 


neat and economical husbandry, so highly desira- 
ble in all agricultural establishments. 
Your committee were also forcibly struck with 


the estate in question, formerly marked as it was, 
by their barren appearance and deep ravines, 
now gratifying the beholder with their even and 


management of this farm, the soul of every im- 
provement, under which time is taken “by the 


suitable work provided for all seasons; a system 
which turns to advantage the very obstacles which 


foundations, and the fine roads through his farm ; 


ed the plough, have been made to contribute, justi- 
fy the above observation. As an evidence of Col. 
Bosley’s untiring exertions to have his farm com- 
pleteiy enclosed, and to shew how great was the 
labor necessary to effect that purpose, it may be 
proper here to remark, that he had to haul nearly 
all the rails on his tarm, tothe amount of 60,000, 
eight miles. 

Your committee were also much pleased with 
Col. Bosley’s views of agricultural improvement, 
fixing as its basis the principle of a dideral return 
to the soil, which reason and experience, as well 
as late writers, have so highly approved. Instead 
of taking every thing from, it has been his object 
to offer it every inducement for its gratitude, by 
the jiberality of his dispensations; he had observ 
ed, that the usual practice of exhausting the soil, 
by working it too severely and grazing it too close 
ly, had been indeed lameutably destructive; he 
was determined, therefore, to pursue a course 





county, they madea visit of inspection to his farm 


ou, 6,—87. 


encounter, to bring it to a state of productiveness, 
and to that character which would entitle the 


the appearance of the high and steep acciivites of 


flourishing appearance, and the crops of grass 
and grain, clean and flourishing, which so com- 
pletely coverthem. Your committee were high- 
ly gratified with that admirable system in the improving the soil 


originally threw such difficulties in the way of im-jtarm. ‘ 
provement ; the ravines which have been closed ;,much reason, be considered independent as the 
the fences which are built on such permanent; American farmers; and it should be their duty, 


toall which the stone which had hitherto obstruct- | 


of the means at once so simple, and so indispen- 
sable tu the melioration of the breed of neat cate 
tle, sheep, and swine; all of which are kept in 
considerable numbers, and might, (with an addi- 
tional expense, trifling in comparison with the 
importance of the object,) be speedily and effec- 
tually raised to a high degree of improvement. 
But these are defects, which are too common 
throughout the State, and are the more remarka- 
ble on a farm recommended to the attention of 
the Society, by so many other proofs of indce 
fatigable industry and sound judgment. His 
views now are to increase the number of his doe 
mestic animals, and yet more to improve their 
quality ; and for this purpose he intends to make 
experiments in soiling-experiments which your 
committee cannot too strongly urge on the con- 
sideration of the agriculturists of Maryland—and 
your committee hope, Col. Bosley will be enabled 
to succeed in this as effectually as he has done in 
the preliminary and more important objects of 





our committee discovered in the flourishing 
appearance and excellent condition of a young om 


forelock,” and provision is made for all work, and|chard, the disposition on the part of the proprie- 


tor of this estate, to cultivate that valuable and 


indispensable appendage to a well cultivated 


There is no class of men who cau, with se 


therefore, as it certainly will ve their pleasure, 
to bring within their reach, not only the substan- 
tial necessaries of life, but also their comforts.— 
And your committee believe, that the encourage- 
ment of the culture of all the nest kinds of fruit, 
and especially such as will afford the means of sube 
sticuting fermented for ardent liqdors, will be 
highly useful at once tothe promotion of our mgg 
ral and financial interests. 

Your committee were presented by Col. Bosley 
with an account of sales of the products of his 
farm in the year 1816, amounting to %6.502 27—~ 
$2,378 40f which wasthe amount of hay sold; and 
though your committee well remember, tie very 
tavorable prices which contributed to aake cnis 
large receipt, yet an inspection of the quantity 
sold, indicated how greatly the soil had been m- 
proved in the course of four years; an improves - 
ment made in that short time, on a farm so :uise- 
rably situated, as it was when he undertook its 
cultivation, is proof how much may be done by 
active and judicious exertions—but i few years 





which should ensure a future fertility—to effect 


ago, and many oi our valuable citizens were seiling 
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their estates in Maryland, to go in quest of lands 
which would more amply remunerate their labors 
—the improvements on this farm, and on many oth- 


ers in this State, establish the pleasing truth, that. 


energetic industry, well directed, will secure from 
a soil, naturally kind and susceptible of improve- 
ment, that reward which will amply satisfy the 
cultivator, Possessing a climate so mild and ge- 
nerally favcrable to health, containing in its bo- 
som a commercial city, which is already the 
great mart of trade ; our State will, ina few years, 
be noted by the enterprise of its citizens, for those 
important improvements which will call into life 
its abundant resources. And your committee be- 


Trustees, in offering premiums for the best culti- 
vated farms, will be the means of exciting that 


lieve, that the judicious measure adopted by i 


from a barren condition, and their owners from 
ruin. Your committee cannot refrain from the 
expression and the satisfaction they feel, in com- 
mon, they are sure, with their fellow citizens, inthe 
flattering prospects which are appearing in their) 











plan for developing the information that may be 


{December 3, 1824. 














per acre of unshelled corn ; of shelled, sixty and 


necessary to arrive at a just and satisfactory re-jan half dushels,—and also to acrop of potatoes cul- 


sult; and the facts and information thus obtained 
by them, should always be published in the Ameri- 


can Farmer for the good of the igo To reca- 


pitulate—the judges should be 


ew, contiguous to 


tivated by Mr. Jacob Councilman, of Baltimore 
County, on 113 square perches of land, the pro- 
duce of which wastwo hundred and fifty busheis, 
which is at the ratio of 316 bushels per acre ;—al- 


each other, and men of sound judgment, whojthough these crops are considered highly merito. 


will fromise to perform the work. Although the 


award of the premium to Col. Bosley casts no re- 


flection on other Marylanc farmers, there being 


no competition, we believe that it gave very ge- 


neral satisfaction, from the known excellence of 


his management, and the present high condition 
_of his once impoverished and unproductive estate. 


ON CROPS. 


| The Committee on Crops award the premium 
noble rivalship which will rescue many farms of a Silver Cream-pot, for the best 20 acres of 


‘2 


Zimothy hay, to James C. Gittings, of Baltimore 
County, for a field of 20 acres of Timothy, which 
produced three tons and 12 Cwt. to the acre. 


The premium of a Silver Goblet for the dest 


10 acres of Indian Corn, it is recommended 


rious and worthy of being submitted to your atten- 
tion; they were not of sufficient magnitude to 
authorize the recommending of a discretionary 
premium.—For the several other premiums pla- 
ced at the disposal of the Committee there has 
been no applicants, Signed, 
JOHN B. MORRIS, 
JAMES KENT, 
FRANCIS M. HALL, 
DAVID MURRAY. 


I~ Note on Crop. 

Here again, we may take occasion to make 
some general remarks suggested by this report, 
and which are applicable to every department of 
our exhibition, to wit :—The impropriety of com- 


native State, through the exertions of her own should be conferred on Rodt..\. Carnan, Esq. of|Mittees departing from the instruction given by 


sons. No longer will they have to desert their) Baltimore County, (although the quantity does 


native spot, with all its strong associations, when, 


not come within the terms attached to the pre- 


they discover every day some new and encour-|mium) fora field of 7 acres 1 rood and 39 perch- 


aging inducement to attend to its cultivation. 


es, which produced 111 barrels, rather more than 


Your committee regret very much, that there/15 barrels to the acre. 


sheuld have been no competition forthe premium 
in question ; as, feom their personal knowledge of 


prietors, and the details of whose agricultural) 


The premium of a Silver Soup Ladle, for the 


the board of trustees ; for example—the trustees 
after mature discussion adjust and settle tne scale 
of premiums ; they decide that it would be a 
misapplication of the funds of the society to give 
the premium to a crop of corn made on less than 
ten acres. In fact they wish to give all their pre- 





best 10 acres of Timothy hay, is awarded to,Miums to bona fide farmers, If they be offered 
the state of agriculture in several counties, they|/James C. Gittings, Esg. for a field of 10 acres for small patches, people residing in the neigh- 
are warranted in saying, that there are maoy|which produced five tons of Zimothy hay to the bourhood of cities, convenient to livery stables, 
farms which would do great credit to their pro-|acre. 


The premium of a pair of Silver Goblets for 


‘gardeners, &c. might take all our premiums.— 
However, no argument is necessary to prove that 


plans, would no doubt be highly useful to the in-' the dest crof of 2odacco, not less than five hogs- 4 committee is bound by the instructions of the 
heads, is awarded to Mr Michael Barthelow, of body from whom they derive re Ona yetin 


terests of agriculture in general. In conclusion, 
your committee beg leave to state, that they con- 


Frederick County—who was closely pressed by 


this case a premium was given to Mr. Carnan for 


sider Col. Bosley as entitled to much credit, for; Thomas B, Dorsey, Esq. of Anne Arundel County, 15 barrels the acre on 8 acres of corn, when the 
having been the first in Maryland, owing, as they as appears by the subjoined statement shewing trustees had decided that none should be given 
suppose, to the novelty of the proposition, to chal. |the comparative merits of the five hogsheads be- for any crop on less than fen acres—we do not 
age investigation of his course of cultivation|longing to each, comprehending the nett weight, Mean to urge any objection to the merits of the 
an 


its results. Finally, they award to Col, Bosley 
the premium of a Silver Tankard, value of $50, 
due to his great industry, and his good example of 
economy and sound judgment in the management 
of his estate—evidenced alike, by its appearance 


and its products, 
CALEB BOSLEY, 
JOUN RIDGELY, 
é JNO. M. WISE. 

No candidate offered for the second premium of 
$30, for the best cultivated farm not under fifty 
acres. 

I” Note on the Report on Farms. 
This may be considered the most important 


as in reference to the object ; great caution, there- 
fore, should, as in this case, always be used in its 
bestowment, and it should never be the reward of 
equivocal or common merit. For this object, the 
judges should reside near to each other, in a cen 
tral position, consisting of not more than three, 
ard they should be men of sound judgment, great 
practical experience, with a habit and a love of 
economy ; with talents to prepare a good report, 
and the ygeoron to award the prize to him who 
makes the safest and most frofitable application 
of his labour and capital, rather than to him who 
may make, great crops and splendid improve- 
ments, by—yer  omomged expenditures. 

The names of the judges should be ear/y and 
pudlickly announced, and all who propose to con 
tend for the premium, should be required to give 
notice by the first day of February, to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, who should issue notice to 
the judges, and they can then confer as to the 
most convenient and proper time during the next 
summer and fall, for making their tour of inspec- 
tion—and can also arrange their queries and their 


average sales per 100, and nett proceeds. 





Ibs. pr 100. 
Mr. B’s 5 hogsheads . 3966. 31,80. $1257,20. 
Mr. D’s 5 hogsheads . . 3653. 30,75. 1124,45 
Difference in favour of B. 313. 1,05. 152,75. 


a Silver Can be conferred on Zhomas B, Dor- 
sey, Esq. for the second best croft of Tobacco, the 
particular merits of which have jest been stated. 
The premium of a Silver Butter Boat, for the 


potatoes, besides those that were not suitable for 
market, and used in feeding pigs; it being the pro- 
duce of 6 acres 1 rood and 25 perches. 

The premium of a Silver Can for the dest acre 
of farsnifs, not less than 300 bushels per acre, is 
recommended to be conferred on John Mercer, 
Esq. of Anne Arundel County, fer a crop of 631 
bushels, the 
yards by 14C in extent, rather less than an acre 
as required by the terms attached tothe premium. 

The premium of a Silver Can, for the dest 


of 640 bushels per acre, ona field of six acres. 





croft of one acre ef Carrots, not less than 200 
béushels,—in like manner it is recommended that 
it should be conferred on John Mercer, Esq. fora 
crop @f 675 bushels, the produce of a piece ofjat $15, to Gen. C. Ridgely, of 
land 28 yards by 140 in extent,— ess than an acre. 

The premium of a Silver Soup Ladle, for the 
best crop of 5 acres Ruta Baga, to be not less 
than 300 bushels to the acre, is awarded to Robt. 
Qliver, of Baltimore County, for an average erop 


The Committee draws the attention of the So- 
ciety to a crop of corn of Dr. Moore Falls; the 
average of a nine acre field was eleven barrels — county, for Absolam 


|Case in other respects—we dare say it is one of the 


nett wt, average nett proceeds.|least exceptionable departures that could have 


|been taken from the rule prescribed—but it was 
la departure and therefore not justified, for if the 
;committee were at liberty to give a premium for 
any less than ten, they might have given one toa 


The Committee recommend that a premium of} CTP © ene acre, and this would lead to a scram- 


{ble among gardeners and owners of town lots, and 
|livery stables, instead of promoting genuine com- 
|petitions amongst those who dive by farming.— 
| How is this to be obviated? By having a trustee 


best 5 acres of corn and frotatoes is awarded to|°" ¢ack committee, or by requiring the reports 
David Williamson, Jun. Esq. for a crop of 301)*° be all submitted to the board of trustees on the 


‘bushels and 31 quarts of corn, and 371 bushels of! 
premium offered by tht Society, as well in amount) 


morning of the third day, to be by them examin- 
ed and rectified, only where they involved a po- 
sitive violation of the regulations of the society. 


ON HORSES, 


The committee on Horses award— 
To Col. Zhomas Hood, of Anne Arundel coun- 
ty, for the “ dest Stallion over three years of age, 


roduce of a piece*of ground 27|adapted to the saddle,” a Silver Can valued at 15 


dollars, for his horse Friendship. 

For the second best Stallion, do. do. a Goblet, 
valued at $10, to Capt. Jacob Hollingsworth, ot 
Anne Arundel county, for his gray horse Grand 
Bashaw. 

For the dest Stallion, quick draft, a Can valued 
. for Oscar. 

For the second best Stallion, quick draff, a Go- 
blet valued at $10, to 7ZAomas Haines, of Frede- 
rick couaty, for Fox Hunter. 

For the dest Stallion, siow draft, a Can valued 
at $15, to Mr. Samuel Pottingell, of Frederick 
county, for Young Lyon. 

For the second best Siallion, slow draft, a Go- 
blet valued at $16, to Mr. Barthelow, of Frede- 
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A number of other remarkably fine horses were 
exhibited, particularly several two year old colts, 
for which no premium had been offered, the com- 
mittee can therefore only recommend them tothe 
attention of the breeders of fine horses. Mr. Jas. 
Hood’s Young Friendship, calculated to improve 
the breed of saddle horses, being of fine size and 
very handsome ; Mr. Lewis’ colt, by Exile, and 
Mr. Joseph L. Smith’s colt, by the same horse, 
calculated for the general use of the country, for 
carriage and gig; and Mr. Richardson’s colt 
Young Corn Planter, powerful and active, calcu- 
Jated for slow draft. Br. Grafton Duvall exhibi- 
ted a very fine blood colt ; and several other gen- 
tlemen, horses that did them great credit. 

CHAS. STERETT RIDGELY, 
JAMES HOOD, of Jno. 
JACOB G. DAVIES. 


iG” Note on the Report on Horses. 
We may take this case, as applicable to all the 


ne ar 


worthy the notice of this committee, had they} The Editor once owned one of the finest Jacks 





not been excluded by certain regulations adopted 
by the Society, viz.—A bay mare belonging to 
Mr. Howard, also a bay mare belonging to Mr 
Fulton of Frederick, and a bay mare belonging to 
My. Williamson.—Given under our hands this 
24th Nov. 1824. 

SAMUEL C, OWINGS. 

THOMAS HOOD. 

JOSEPH T. MITCHELL. 


Y7~ .Vote on Brood Mares. 

A singular question arose in the committee, ap- 
pointed on Brood Mares--no other than this; whe- 
ther a mare might be considered entitled to the 

remium, asa brood mare, that never had bred— 

t struck us, upon being appealed to, that there 
was about as much difference between a mare, and 
a brood mare, as between a salt box, and a box of 
salt—but as the point has been raised, and 
warmly contested, we suggest whether it may 
not be well for the Trustees hereafter, to require 





rest, to make some remarks on the appointment 
of judges. The difficulty consists, not in finding 
gentlemen who have all the talents and all the 
judgment necessary to inspire full confidence in 
their awards—it consists in getting such men to: 
assemble punctually on the ground where the 
work is to be done.—Hence the practice of ep-' 
pointing, in each case, a much greater number 
than are necessary, in order to make sure of at 
least three to execute the business. It has occur- 
red to the Trustees, that this difficulty might 
be obviated by the appointment of persons in and 
near the city, every way qualified for the task ; 
but they have been aware how apt such a course 
would be to subject their proceedings to the charge 
and the appearance of loca) partiality and influ- 
ence ; and hence they have chosen rather to run 
the risk of not getting a sufficient number to at- 
tend, than not to diffuse those appointments 
throughout the State—for they wish it to be re- 

arded, as it isin fact, an association for the be- 
nefit of the agriculture of the whole state. To 
illustrate our meaning in this case, the Trustees 
selected, as judges of horses, and gave notice to 
them some months back, in writing, Nathan Luff- 
borough, Esq. of the Districtof Columbia, Col. J. 
Tayloe, ditto. C.S. Ridgely, James Hood, Fris- 
by Tilghman, and J, G. Davies—all of them 
known in the State, te have owned, to have an 
eye for, and to be fond of good horses ; of these, 
three only attended, and in some instances, out of 
eight or ten appointed, not more than one attend- 
ed.— This explanation is made to vindicate both 
the rule of appointment, and the number ap. 
pointed. 


ON BROOD MARES. 


The committee on Brood Mares make the 
following report, viz.— 

1. Samuel H. Ridgley for his sorrel mare Vir- 
ginia, is entitled to the premium offered for the 
best brood mare for the saddle. 

2. To Henry Thompson they award the pre- 
mium offered for the second best brood mare for 
the saddle, for his sorrel] mare Mary. 

3. To Gen. R. G. Harper, for his bay mare 
Blossom, by Top Gallant, and now in foal, the 
premium offered for the best brood mare, for 
quick draft. 

4. For this premium the committee is under 
the impression, that there was no mare offered 
deserving of premium, that came within the rules 
and reguiations of the Society. 

52 John Ensor, for his bay mare (without name) 
and now in foal, is entitled to the first premium 
for the best brood mare for slow draft. 

6. For this premium we award nothing, as it 
Rands precisely in the same way as No. 4. 

There were however several other mares well 


' 
lher frrogeny? Theexcellence of a brood mare, 


that the mare be exhibited, with one or more of, 


depends on, whether she isa sure breeder; a 
breeder of yood colts—and a good suckler— 
ufion keefi not too expensive. 

We should think it would be expedient hereaf- 








ever seen in any country, and stood him near Bal- 
timore, and he did not cover one dozen mares.— 
He sold him to North-Carolina the next year for 
see dollars, and in one season he “ cleared him- 
self.’ 

_ For the Jack shewn now, equal to any in Ame- 
rica, a gentleman offered $300—yet who in Ma- 
rylaud ever raises a darge jack for sale, though it 
would not cost $50? Com. Jones has brought 
a very large Jack and Jennet from the Medi- 
teranean, and has offered them for sale—he has, 
probably, not had a single offer, although every 
young one raised to good size, would, in the South, 
probably bring from 3 to $500, What practical 
farmer in Maryland, ever was known to sell, var 
luntarily, a pair of large mules? Yet how few far- 
mers in Maryland will raise them, although every 


such fair, is worth at least two pair of horses = 


What blindness! What infatuation ! 


ON CALTLE. 
The committee appointed on neat cattle, re- 
port :— 
That the premium for the best bull over twe 
years, of countrv or mixed breed, is awarded 


ter, to offer premiums for the best cots, over|t? Mr. Jacob Hollingsworth, of Woodly, Anne 


a certain age, always having regard tothe most 
judicious method of keeping them. At thisShow, 
several very superior colts were taken away, 
without premium. 


ON ASSES AND MULES, 

The committee appointed for the examination 
of .dsses and Mules, regret, that notwithstanding 
the very liberal premiums offered for the best ani- 
mals of this description, there was no competi- 
tion for the honors intended to be bestowed. The 
committee have always entertained a high opinion 
of the utility and great importance of Mu/es to 
the farming interest of Maryland; the character 
of this truly valuable animal seems particularly 
adapted to our climate and usage; and the ex- 
periments made on their value and importance to 
agriculture, by the most judicious and experienc- 
ed farmers, support their reputation for strength, 
economical keeping, and hardy longevity. 

The only Ass entered for premium, is a Mal- 
tese Jack, named Knight of Malta, owned by Dr. 
Joseph N. Gordon, of Kent county, E. 5. (Md.) 
This animal is represented by satisfactory certifi- 
cates to be one of the most sure foal getters in 
the State, while his colts have the character of 
being geuerally well made, strong and docile. 

The committee, therefore, recommend the 
Knight of Malta, as worthy the premium of a 
Silver Tumbler, of the value of 10 dollars. And 
although no Mules were entered for premium, the 
committee were highly gratified in noticing se- 
veral very fine ones belonging to Wm. Patterson, 
Esq. to which premiums were awarded last year ; 
and they confidently indulge the hope, that the 
breeding of these animals is extensively increas- 
ing in the State, and that at the next exhibition 
the Society will be enabled to bestow on the for- 
tunate claimants, the premiums so liberally de- 
signed for distribution. 

JAMES SWAN, 
GEO, W. THOMAS, 
GEO, HOWARD, 


ii Note on the Report on Asses and Mules. 

Were we required to select. a proof of the 
obstinacy and the improvidence of Maryland far- 
mers, without the least hesitation, we should say, 
it is to be found in their failing to encourage and 
extend the use of Mules and Oxen. Here, for 
example, handsome premiums were offered for 
the best Jack and best Mules, and not one, bred: 





Arundel County, for his bull Boston. He is by 
Denton, a thorough bred, improved short horn 
bull from a cow of Devon blood :—That no bull 
was offered for the second premium. 

. That no thoro bred bull of the improved 
short horned breé@™ was offered to the examina- 
tion of the committee, none of the Alderny breed, 
and that no bull worthy of distinction was offered, 
of the Bakewell breed. 

That of the Devon breed, there were several 
bulls of the required age, and that the premium 
is awarded to Mr. George Cooke. 

The premium for the best bull of any breed 
between one and two years, is awarded to Mr. 
Charles Jessop, for « bull of mixed short horr 
breed, and the premium for the second best, te 
Mr. David Williamson, Jun. for a bull of the 
short horned breed. 

The premium for the best heifer is awarded to 
Mr. Henry Thompson. for his red and white heif- 
er Fanny, by a Devon bull out of his dun prize cow, 
“ The premium for the second best to Mr. George 

ooke. 


The premium for the best heifer under one 
year of age, is awarded to Mr. Henry Thompson, 
for his calf Sally, 5 months, full sister to Eliza, 
by a Devon bull out of an imported Devon cow, 
which was the only one offered to the examination 
of the committee. 

For milch cows no premium is awarded, be- 
cause there were no certificates of milking, of 
the quantity of butter produced and of the keep for 
thirty days, as required, 

JNO. PATTERSON, Chairman, 
JNO. H. POWEL, * 

JNO. S. SMITH, 
CLOTWORTHY BIRNIE, 
CHRISTOPHER CARNAN. 


ON OXEN. 

The committee on working Oxen, after a care- 
ful examination of several fine yokes offered fox 
premium, are united in the following report— 

That Thomas P. Stabler, of Montgomery coun- 
ty, is entitled to the “Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety’s” premium, for his well broke young oxen, 
of a silver can value of $15. 

THOMAS KELSO, 
ROBERT SINCLAIR; 
HENRY CARROLL, 
DANIEL KENT, 





in Maryland, was exhibited. 
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ON SWINE. 

The committee appointed to judge of Swine, 
award— 

For the best Boar, over one year of age, a Soup- 
ladle, valued at $10, to Charles IV. Dorsey, tor 
his Boar, about three years old, of mixed Parkin- 
son and Genessee breed, This hog seems to com- 
bine superior form and constitutional hardiness, 
with the highest susceptibility to fatten at all 
ages, and little propensity to mischief. 

For the best Pig, under one year of age, a Gra- 
vy-spoon, valued at $5,to John Sullivan, for his 
Pig, aged seven months, from a Peruvian Sow, 
and got by a Cobbett or Byefield boar, not known 
which. This pig combines the qualities of form 
and beauty, with sufficiency of size and aptitude 
for fatness for the use of the farmer. 

For the best Breeding Sow, over one year, off- 
spring to be shown, a Soup-ladle, valued at $10, 
to #, D. McHenry, for his Sow, now carrying 
eleven pigs out of a litter of thirteen, of uniform 
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ON SHEEP. 

The committee on SHEEP report,— 

Ist. For the best Merino Ram over one year 
old, they award to Samuel Brown, Jr. of Elk 
Ridge, Anne Arundel County, the premium of 
one pair salts valued at $10. 

2d. For the best of any other breed over one 
year, they award to Joseph L. Smith of Frede- 
rick County, the premium of one pair Salts va- 
lued at $10. 

3d. For the best pair of Merino Ewes, they 
award to Doctor Richard G. Stocket, of Elk 
Ridge, Anne Arundel County, the premium of 
one pair of Salts valued at $10. 

4th. For the best pair of Ewes of any other 
breed, they award to Robert Sinclair, of Balti- 
more, the premium of one pair of Salts, valued 
at $10 

In their examination of the Merino Rams for 
the first premium, the committee were confined 
to but few in number. They were, however, 
much gratified to find in those excellent forins 





size and value. 

For the best Sow Pig, under one year of age, a 
pair of Sauce-ladles, valued at $5, to John C, 
Moale, for his Sow Pig, of ten months old. 

Remarks :—The committee feel very great) 
pleasure in assuring the Scciety, that the exhibi-| 
tion of Swine greatly exceed their most sanguine, 
expectation, when they recollect that at the last 
Annual Cattle Show, there were scarcely as many 
hogs offered for competiti there were pre- 
miums assigned ; a Mt congratulate 
the Society in particular, 4 as the State at 
large, on the beneficial effectS Which have result- 
ed from our system for the promotion of agricul- 
ture and rural economy. 

The exhibition for this year is highly credita- 
ble. For, in addition to what has been particula- 
rized as worthy of premium, there were other 
stock of little less value and consideration. In 
making their several coraparisons, the committee 
are conscious of their liability to misjudge, and 
feel the utmost diffidence in the correctness of 
their decisions. They are free to confess that 
many difficulties presented themselves in several 
instances in forming their judgments. A white 
boar, entered within the rules, by Mr. N. Hos- 
kins, of the “Pennsylvania breed,” 17 months 
eld, the committee found to be a very fine animal, 
and well worthy of consideration; as was also a 
boar of Mr. D. Williamson, jr., and another of 
Mr. Underwood’s ; Mr. Stabler, of Montgomery, 
also showed some fine swine. 







and qualities—the premium Ram exhibiting a 


\fleece of very superior texture. 


In their award for the second premium the 
conceived the Friesland Ram of Mr. Smith, 
from weight of carcass and fleece to be fairl 
entitled to it, over the other competitors, It 


ram and ewe lamb exhibited by Mr. P. Chew, 
of Prince Georges County, and a ram lamb ex- 
hibited by Daniel Kent, Esq. of Calvert County. 


Bakewell and Merino blood gave strong proof of! 


the value of the cross, preserving therein the 
fine form, and improving very perceptibly the 
fleece of the Bakewell. But no premium for 
lambs was at the disposal of the committee. 
The Bakewell Ram from Hampton was well de- 
serving of notice. 

The competition for the 3d premium was also 
verv limited. The Merino Ewes that offered for 
this premium presented the strongest evidences 
of their purity. The pair, however, that carri- 
ed the premium, had the advantage over those 
exhibited by Mr. Patterson and Mr. Swartze, 
on the score of size and fteece—but Mr, Patter- 
sons, itis proper to state, were unshorn lambs 
of last winter. ; 

The committee had a second opportunity of 
testing the mixed Bakewell and Merino, by the 
exhibition of a pair of Ewes by Robert Sinclair, 
of Baltimore, to whom they awarded the 4th 





Mr. Underwood’s pig, of the boar kind, is very) 
worthy of notice. If not successfully competing! 
with Mr. Sullivan’s, he is but little inferior. 


Judge Dorsey’s sow, of fourteen months, is re-| 
markably fine, and the committee only denied an| 
award in her favour because she was not within 
the rule, which requires that “ offspring should 
be shown.” Mr Underwood’s sow appeared also 
to great advantage, accompanied as she was by a 
large, as well as numerous family. Mr. William- 
son’s sow and pigs, also attracted much attention, 
as giving evidence of being an excellent stock.— 
Mr, Clap showed a fine sow, of the Bvefield, 
Bakewell, and Duke of Bedford breed ; but inas- 
much as this animal was the native of another 
State, the committee did not consider her within 
their pale of adjudication, 

The boar sow shown by Mr. Skinner, at- 
tracted attention from the novelty of their ap- 

ce, and may be well calculated for a warm 
climate. Perhaps across might better fit them 
for this meridian. They are urderstood to be 
the pure English blood. 
GRAFTON DUVALL, Chairman, 
HUGH ELY, 


remium. The ewes, however, exhibited by Mr. 
Smith, of Frederick, merited and obtained the 
particular notice of the committee. 

The Tunisian broad tail Ram and Ewes, im- 
ported by Capt. Jones, U. S. Navy, and exhibited 
by Mr. Skinner, attracted the notice of the com- 
mittee. They are a species with which they 
were not familiar. They have, however, been in 
formed that this stock crossed on the Merino, 
has been greatly approved of, and much sought 
after in the Philadelphia Market. The com- 
mittee found no competitors for the Sth premium, 
viz: For the best fleece of one year’s growth, 
washed wool, to be not less than 8lbs. a premi- 
um of 50 cents for each pound. 

A parcel of very handsome unwashed Merino 
wool was exhibited by Mr. Patterson. 

It now becomes the duty of the committee, and 
one which they perform with great pleasure, to 
speak of the beautiful specimen of the Bakewell 
class of sheep exhibited by that enterprising and 
successful grazier, Mr. Barney, of Delaware, in 
a buck, a weather and four ewes—and they re- 
gretted that the circumstance of their being rais- 
ed and owned out of this state, debarred them the 
privilege of conferring a premium upon them, 





ROBERT RIDDLE, 
CHARLES W. DORSEY. 


which they were highly deserving of. It having, 





ee 


tee (a fact not known to them at the time of as- 


jsigning the premiums) that Mr, Barney brought 


them tothis state for the purpose of disposing of 
them, and has since actually made a sale of them 
toa gentleman residing in the State of Maryland 
—and the rules of the Society, under those cir- 
cumstances, admitting such stock for premiums ; 
they take it upon themselves to award to him a 
premium cup, valued at $10. 

J. S. WILLIAMS, 

S. W. SMITH,; 

REUBEN M, DORSEY. 


ON FAT STOCK. 

The committee appointed to award the Pre- 
miums for Fat Stock, respectfully report :— 

That, for the premium offered for the heaviest 
bullock, and for the best lot of fat wethers, not 
less than six in number, no claimants appeared. 
They, therefore, award for the two fattest hogs 
the premium of a Goblet, valued at $10, (and 
jwhicn was designed for fat wethers) to Joseph 
| Gales, jr. Eag. of the District of Columbia; and 
|\the premium of one pair of Sauce-ladles, for the 
fat hogs, exhibited as the property of Mr. A. 
| Underwood. 
| Your committee cannot omit this occasion te 
‘acknowledge, and commend the zeal, which has 





| would, however, be doing great injustice not to|/prompted Mr. Gales to contribute something on 
speak of the merits of some of the others. A) 


every occasion, and at no inconsiderable expense, 
to the exhibitions of this Society, from a distance 
of more than forty miles. They recommend his 
example as worthy of imitation to others, who 
look more exclusively to the soil for their liveli- 
jhood, and reside much nearer to the scene of ex- 
nibition. 

The hogs sent by Mr. Gales, in this case, are 
of uncommonly fine form, with extraordinary ap- 
titude to fat. They are stated to be the result of 
a cross between the black Cobbett sow and a boar 
of the large white English breed, which has been 
fostered and preserved by B. F. Machall, Esq. of 
Cecil county, both presented to Mr, Gales by the 
Editor of the American Farmer. At 11 months 
old, these two hogs, kept on skimmed milk and 
the offal of the kitchen, are believed to weigh 
seven hundred pounds. Andin every point, prove 
how much may be done by judicious mixtures of 
different bloods. All which is submitted. 

JOHN KELSO, 
THOMAS CURTAIN, 
JOHN RUSK. 


ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


The committee appointed to inspect and re- 
port un Domestic Manufactures were extremely 
gratified with the beautiful and extensive exhi- 
bition of family industry and ingenuity, which 
have exceeded ir variety and usefulness their 
most anxious expectations. It is confidently be- 
lieved that no display of family manufactures in 
the United States has ever surpassed that of the 
present exhibition, on which it becomes the pleas- 
ing duty of the committee to report; and the 
committee are much gratified with this opportu- 
nity of congratulating the Society on the continu- 
ed advancement of this department of their com- 
mon profession, so admirably calculated to furnish 
the farmer with independent comfort and luxury. 

Stair Carpetinc.—The first articles which 
attracted the notice of the committee were seve- 
ral pieces of stair carpeting remarkably well 
woven, and tastily ornamented with judicious 
figures, and well dyed colours. All these speci - 
mens of domestic industry and economy were en- 
titled to very great praise from the committee, 
but the piete manufactured by Mrs. Lucretia 
Teakle was deemed most deserving their special 
notice: This en isa handsome well executed 
imitation of the Venetian pattern, consisting en- 





however, since been made known to the commit 


tirely of wool, 39 inches wide and remarkably 
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well manufactured in every respect. The com- 
mittee therefore feel much pleasure in awarding 
to Mrs. Lucretia Teakle, for this specimen of her 
taste and industry, a Silver Tumbler valued at $10. 


Heartu Rvucs.—Four different patterns of 
hearth rugs were exhibited, all of handsome well 
designed figures, brilliant colors, and so wcll and 
tastefully manufactured, as to require much picety 
of inspection to determine on their relative merits. 
Those politely sent by Mrs. Michel Maynard, 
Mrs. Eliza C. Skinner and Miss Martha L. Rear- 
don have done much honor to the taste and inge- 
nuity of these ladies, and although the committee 
have awarded the beautiful pattern exhibited by 
Mrs. Ann Denny, 64 feet long and a yard wide, 
well and permanently manufactured of wool, a 
Silver Ladle valued at $5, yet they feel it their 
duty to confer much praise on all the patterns 
submitted to the notice of the Society. 


FLANNEL.—A piece of domestic flannel manu- 
factured of merino wool and cotton appeared to 
merit attention, and althougt. no competition was 
made for the premium designed for this item of 
domestic utility, yet the committee have award- 
ed to Mrs. Kennard, tor the sample sent by her, | 
and which has been considered worthy of ap- 
probation, the premium of a Silver Tumbler valu- 
ed at $10. ; 

Croru.—The next article which attracted the 
notice of the committee was a piece of drab cloth 











I 


fested by his sending this excellent manufacture 
of a staple article to our exhibition. 

Cotron anp Woolen CouNTERPANES,.—Se- 
veral varieties of cotton and wool counterpanes 
attracted the notice of the committee, and also 
many patterns of counterpanes of cotton entire 
—Mrs. Mary Weillings’ La Fayette counterpane 
of cotton and wool is deserving the approbation 
of the committee, and also Mr, Kelso’s counter- 
pane of the same materials. Mrs. Maynard, Mrs. 
J. T Mitchel and Mrs. Waggerman exhibited 
counterpaneseof cotton entire, and the committee 
would suggest to the Society the expediency of 
patronizing this useful fabric of domestic comfort 
and neatness, no premium having heretofore been 
offered for their encouragement. The one exhi- 
bited by Mrs. Saltonstal was extremely beautiful, 
and she is considered as entitled to the thanks of 
the Society for the opportunity she, with other 
ladies, has afforded of exciting emulation by the 
display of such specimens of ingenious and taste- 
ful industry. 

DiapeER.—Mrs. Saltonstall,’ Mrs. Waggerman, 
Mrs, J, T. Mitchel and Mrs. Col. Hood offered 
several handsome varieties of linen diaper well 
calculated for family use, the examination of 
which gave much pleasure tothe committee. The 
specimen exhibited by Mrs. Waggerman appear- 
ed most worthy of the premium designed for the 
promotion of this description of manufacture. 
TasLt DamMAsk.—Several very beautiful pat- 





olitely sent by Mrs. Doct. Allen Thomas, 32 
inches wide, of a handsome shade, stout and well | 
manufactured. This specimen of domestic indus- | 
try deserves the approbation of the committee, 
and although the only piece of cloth offered, it is 
considered worthy the premium of a Silver Can 
valued at $15. 


; 
KersEy.—A piece of kersey was exhibited by 
Mr. Stapler of very excellent quality, and the 
committee regret that although the Society have 
offered the most liberal testimonies of its esteem , 
for family manufactures of this description, yet) 
no competition was made at the present exhibi. | 
tion. The committee would recommend to their 
brother farmers the utility of bestowing more at- 
tention on this branch of good husbandry, which 
if successfully or judiciously pursued, furnishes 
the farmer with much comfort at avery small ex- 
pense.—The committee are gratified with this! 
opportunity of awarding to Mr. Stapler the pre 
mium designated for domestic kersey, to wit :— 
a Butter Ladle of the value of $5. 


BLANKETS —A pair of blankets were sent for 
exhibition by Gen. Mason, manufactured from 
merino wool, stout and of most excellent texture. 
These blankets are 3 yards long by 24 yards wide; 
they were made by Mr. Edgar Patterson, at his 
blanket manufactory, on the Potomack, near 
Georgetown, for J. Mason, and of wool from 
his flock, of the precise fashion and texture of a 
pair of blankets made at the celebrated manufac- 
tory.of Spanish wool blankets of Granier and fils 
at Montpelier, in France, brought from thence 
more than thirty years ago, by J. Mason, and al- 
though in almost constant use since that time, yet 
in sufficient preservation.to furnish the requisite 
means of an exact imitation, in which Mr. Pat- 
terson has perfectly succecded. The committee 
have never seen any thing, either foreign or do- 
mestic, comparable to this specimen of family 
economy and comfort ; and although the Society 
have never contemplated a premium for this class 
of anufactures, the committee would purticular- 
ymmend.the propriety of besiowing a dis 
ary honor on Mr. Patterson asa mark of its 
gard for the unparalleled perfection to which, 

e has brought this particular art, and they are 
Fopiaien that Gen. Mason deserves the thanks 
of the Society for the just appreciation he has 







terns of tabledamask were exhibited, of large, con- 
spicuous and pleasing figures, admirably bleached 
and woven-—The committee were much gratified 
in noticing the samples offered by Mrs. Col. Hood, 
Mrs. Governor Stevens, Mrs. Daniel Marlin, and 
Mrs. Mary H. Moore, and have seldom seen such 
articles of domestic industry more tastefully ma- 
nufactured. The specimens exhibited by Mrs. 
Governor Stephens were deemed most worthy the 
honors of the Society, and for them they award 
the premium of a Gravy Spoon valued at $8. 
STockinGs.—Several handsome pairs of stock- 
ings, knit of yarn, thread and cotton were offered 
by Mrs. E. Copper, Mrs. Charlotte Harris, and 
Mrs. Henry Weilling, to each of whom the com- 
mittee would recommend the premium designed | 





Tongs of the value of $2,—to Mrs. Copper for 
thread, to Mrs. Charlotte Harris and Mrs. Henry 
eilling, in conjunction, for wool, and to Mrs. KE. 
N. R. for cotton. 
Domestic Cotton anp Sait CLrotu.—Mr. 


manufactured patterns of domestic cotton of good 
figure and in excellent imitation of Ginghams, 
and Mr. Colt, of Patterson, New Jersey, offered 
several pieces of sail cloth which bore the minut 
est inspection of the committee, and do great 
honor to the Factory producing them. : 

Spun Cotton.—A very rare specimen of cot- 
tun, No, 72, spun of short staple at the Thistle 
|Pactory, was exhibited by Mr. Orr. The sam- 
ple did great credit to the infant establishment, 
over which that gentleman presides, and shews 
the great perfection to which this department has 
arrived in the United States. 

Patent Lint.—Mrs. Frances Jones offered 
a sample of Surgeon’s lint, which professional met. 
have very highly recommended, and it appeared 
to the committee to be worthy of much praise as 
an article highly useful in the family of every 
farmer.—If any premium had been offered for 
this object they would have had much pleasure in 
awarding it to her. ‘ 

Broken Fiax.—Several specimens of broken 
flax most ingeniously prepared from the roughest 
state to the finest condition for spinning, were 
offered to the notice of the committee, and it is 
much to be regretted that the mode, detailing the 





formed of the objects of our association, as mani- 


for these articles—consisting in each case of Tea: exhibited by 


hy thesamples. The peculiar facilities which this 
preparation would afford when extensively adapt- 
ed to manufactures, should merit the attention of 
the committee, and they would respectfully invite 
the attention of the Society to the probable ad- 
vantages which might result from the immediate 
encouragement of this ingenious preparation. 

LanikEs’ VEits.—Two veils, very beautifully 
worked by Mrs. H. V. Somerville and Miss Ann 
Eliza Lindenberger, were submitted, both of 
which were elegantly and ingeniouviy executed, 
and did infinite honor to the taste and industry of 
those ladies. Also several specimens of lace 
were exhibited by Mrs. Stone, and ——, all of 
which were highly admired by the ladies who 
honored the Society with their presence—ut no 
premium having been contemplated by the Socie- 
ty for such specimens of ornamental industry, 
the committee were prevented from bestowing 
that testimony of their admiration. 

Straw Bonnets.—Two samples of straw bon- 
nets were offered, viz:—the one in imitation of 
Leghorn, the other of common straw—each of 
these articles were handsome of its kind, and 
show clearly to what perfection this branch of 
manufacture may be carried in Maryland. The 
committee have awarded the premium to the 
Leghorn sample, exhibited by Miss Maffit of Ce- 
cil, altho’ it was manifestly deficient in whiteness, 

Straw BaskETS.-—Some very handsome work- 
manship of Baskets and Mats were offered by 
Mrs, Campbell, all constructed of variegated 
straw, and were much admired for their neatness 
and beauty. 

Soap.—Many excellent samples of hard soap 
were exhibited, but the committee not feeling 
themselves competent to decide on the compara- 
tive merits of this truly valuable staple to good 
housekeeping, a committee of ladies with much 
kindness, consented to relieve them of this part 
of their duty ; and after much examination and 
deliberate conference, the volunteer premium of 
elegant scissors with silver hook and chain, offered 
by Mr. J. S. Skinner, was awarded by the ladies 
to Mrs, Sarah H. Hammond. 

HeapLze.—A very ingenious invention used in 
weaving, and called Headle, made of wire was 
of the Thistle Factos 
ry, and from well authenticated statements ap- 
peared highly worthy of public patronage. 

GLoves.—A pair of Leather Gloves very de- 
licately made, on which was stamped the name 
of La Fayette were handed to the committee 





Whitworth exhibited some very tasty and well/from Miss Simmonds, with a polite request that 


they would present them tothe Farmer of La 
Grange—the friend of universal liberty. The 
committee have returned their thanks, in the 
name of the Maryland Agricultural Society, to 
Miss Simmonds.—A pair of woollen gloves ex- 
tremely fine and beautiful knit by a Lady of Fre- 
derick County, were also presented through Clot« 
worthy Birnie, Esq. to General’La Fayvetre. 
The committee feel it necessary to state that 
from the manner in which the articles of Do- 
mestic manufacture were presented for examina- 
tion it was found impossible to bestow that mi- 
nute and careful attention to each article which 
this very interesting branch of tamily economy 
really merits. They theretore recommend that 
in future, measures be adopted by the Society by 
which each article intended for exhibition shall 
be lodged with the Society at least ten days be- 
fore the Cattle Show, in order that they may be 
numbered and ‘arranged without showing the 
names of the manufacturers ; which should not be 
known until after the premium be awarded. 
HENRY V. SOMERVILLE, 
D. JENIFER, 
RICHARD FRISBY, 
THOMAS ELLICOTT, 
TOBIAS E. STANSBURY. 





process of this skilful preparation did not accompa- 
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gS" Note on Household Manufactures. 

The Editor claims the credit of having been 
instrumental in offering a large portion of the 
funds of the Society for improvement in family 
domestic manufactures—and the effect has fully 
equalled the most sanguine calculation. Would 
it not be well at an ear/y meeting of the Trus- 
tegs, to appoint a committee to frame a scale of 
premiums for this object? Let them embrace 
all of the most useful articles in the household 
way; and make the rule imperative, that the 
article shall be left with the Corresponding Se- 
cretary, at least one week, before the show; 
and let the committee arrange and examine them 
on the first day of the Show ; and the ladies at- 
tend to inspect them onthe next. In fact, we 
are Sure it would be an improvement in this case, | 
if ladies could be prevailed upon to award the pre- 
miums, as they are much better judges than gen- 
tlemen. ‘This is, at all events, a branch of our 
exhibition, that requires increased bounty and 
attention, and more system and regularity ; for 
he knows but little of the principles of human 
nature, who has not learned that when you in- 
terest the ladies, you touch the sprin 
ences, most powerfully, all the best feelings and 
energies of man. 


ON IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The committee appointed to judge of Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, beg leave to state, that they 
have carefully examined the several objects pre- 
sented for their consideration, and although they 
found many that were worthy of commendation, 
for their utility as well as their construction, 
there were few that had any claim to the merit 
of novelty in principle. Indeed, under the proper 


that influ-| 














the exercise of any judgment on the matter, as 
but two samples were presented, neither of which, 
according to the instructions of the Society, did 
they consider as “worthy the distinction” of a 
premium, although both of good quality ; the sam- 
ple, designated by them as No. 2, was injured by 
transfortation. 
The committee regret it was not in their pow- 
er to award a premium for the best sample of 
domestic wine, as they had an opportunity of tast- 
ing some excellent specimens of that manufac. 
ture. 
Mrs. Ellicott, Mrs. Hart, Mrs. Jonas McPher- 
son, and Mrs. S. P. Walker, submitted some bot- 
tles of Currant Wine of their own manufacture ; 
which, though varying considerably in their quali- 
ty and flavour, were all excellent;—and whilst 
they indicate a great improvement in this branch 
of domestic labour, do great credit to the zeal 
and spirit of the ladies, who consent to become 
competitors, in this laudable attempt, to elicit 
specimens of domestic industry and economy.— 
Mrs. Ellicott’s “ Strawberry Wine,” was most ex- 
cellent, though rather more of a cordial than the 
specimens of currant wine above mentioned. 
The committee would respectfully suggest, the 
propriety at the next annual show, of giving pre- 
miums forthe best samples of all descriptions of 
fermented liquors of domestic manufacture, In 
every point of view they are entitled to the no- 
tice and encouragement of the Society ; they are 





gallon of juice two gallons spring or purrp water ; 
and to each gallon of the mixture, add 3 pounds 
common refined sugar: put the whole intoa clean 
(wine) cask—let it stand in the open air, shaded 
from the sun, until it has undergone a fermenta- 
tion, it may then be removed into the cellar: the 
cask must be full to throw out any impure sub- 
stance that will be in the liquor. In the parcels 
exhibited, no kind of spirituous liquor has been 
used. 


ON PLOUGHING WITH HORSES. 


The committee on Ploughing with Horses re- 
port, that Robert Sinclair of Baltimore, entered 
one three horse plough of his own make, with- 
out a competitor—the performance of his plough 
was excellent, the average depth being at least 
7 inches, and turning, in very superior style, the 
width of 16 feet at 17 furrows. We therefore 
award him the first premium for ploughing with 
three horses. And to his ploughman, John Hil- 
lis, the premium of three dollars. 

Your committee deem it proper to state, that 
when the several ploughs were ready to start, 
they caused it to be distinctly understood by the 
ploughman, that in their determination upon the 
merits of each, they should take into considera- 
tion the performance in general, without parti- 
cular reference to the speed of the teams. 

Jonathan Milburn entered and ploughed with 
a two horse plough made by Gideon Davis, of 





cheap and wholesome—to a certain extent may 
be considered as necessary in domestic economy, 
to every part of which they can be applied bet- 
ter than the miserable trash imported into the 
country and denominated, ‘‘ low priced wines” ; 
which is as inferior in quality and wholesome- 





heac of agricultural machinery, there was exhi- 
bited to them but one object that appeared to 
unite the double claim of originality and useful- 
ness—the patent Cylinder Straw Cutter of Mr. 
Eastman, which they with confidence recommend 
to the patronage of the publick, as the most effi- 
sient instrument for that purpose that they have 
yet seen. 

The same gentleman also presented for their 
inspection, a spinning machine, which they re- 
commend as highly valuable, in enabling families 
to manufacture to advantage the products of their 
own estates, and award to the proprietor the first 
premium, a goblet valued at $10. 

Mr. Chenoweth exhibited a Threshing Machine, 
which from the impossibility of testing its merits 
on the ground, the committee are not prepared 
to pass a positive opinion upon, but are disposed 
to believe that it may be valuable. 

Mr. Richardson presented for their examina- 
tien a Refrigerator, which although especially 
constructed for the preservation and transporta- 
tion of butter, the committee would recommend 
as well calculated for promoting the comfort and 
convenience of families. 

There was also exhibited a Wheat Fan from 
Washington county, which although it has alrea- 
dy been noticed with high commendation by the 
society, they cannot pass over without adding 
their testimony in its favor—it is known as Wat- 


kins’ Fan, 
JOHN MERCER, 
EDWARD GRAY, 
W. B. BUCHANAN. 


y ON FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
The committee on Fermented Liquors, report : 


That the only-subject submitted to them, was 
toaward “a fremium for the best barrel of Ci- 
der of the make of any fireceding year, of the 
frure juice of the apple.” 

The committee have had but little chance for 


ness as it is dearer by three-fold in price. A 
calculation of the probaole saving to the agricul- 
tural community, resulting from the manufacture 
by each family of a single barrel of domestic 
wine, would present a view of this subject, which 
would surprise the most indifferent, and stimulate 
the most zealous—its political, moral, and practi- 
cal influence upon society, would be more ex- 
tensive than at first view it would seem capable 
of producing. Moreover, the attention to this 
description of domestic manufacture, produced by 
the encouragement to be held forth by the Soci- 
ety, would very naturally lead to the cultivation 
of the grape, and the manufacture of wines of a 
higher order than those hitherto attempted in this 
State. 

The committee forbear entering at large into 
this subject upon this occasion, as there are so 
many matters before the Society for considera- 
tion ; but they trust it will not fail hereafter to 
receive the attention, which, in the opinion of the 
committee, its importance deserves, 

Submitted respectfully. 

WM. GIBSON, 

ELIAS GLENN, 

ALEX. NISBET, 

GEO. WINCHESTER, 

Committee on Fermented Liquors. 

Baltimore, 24th Nov. 1824. 
Note on FerMENTED Liqvors.—Notwith- 
standing no premium had deen offered, samples of 
Currant Wine, of various exllence, were sent by 
several ladies, who, it is to be hoped, will here- 
after receive more suitable acknowledgments. 
On the list we find the names of Mrs. Hart, 
Mrs. Alexander Bovd, Mrs. McPherson, Mrs. 
S. P. Walker, and Mrs. Ellicott ; and two bottles 
of Strawberry Wine also were sent by Mrs. Elli- 
cott. Along with Mrs, McPherson’s were sent 
the following directions for making :— 

Place any quantity of currants in a press, and 
extract the juice ; strain itthrough : coarse cloth, 


George Town, D. C. running an average denth 
jof 54 to 6 inches, and turning the width of 16 
feet at 17 furrows. The performance of this 
‘plough, in the pamnem of your committee, en- 
Ititles it to the first premium for ploughing with 
two horses, And we also award the premium of 
two dollars to Jonathan Milburn as ploughman. 

The second premium for a two horse plough 
we award to James Swan—the performance in 
this case was with a plough made by Robert 
Sinclair, of Baltimore, and running an average 
depth of 6 inches, and turning the width of 16 
feet at 18 furrows. 

The second premium for ploughman we award 
to Smith Johnson, 

Robert Sinclair performed excellent work with 
a two horse plough, averaging 6 inches in depth, 
and turning 16 feet in width at 18 furrows. 

William Patterson’s plough drawn by twe 
mules, and running 54 inches deep, turned 16 
feet in width at 19 furrows. 

Caleb Whitamore encered with a Chenoweth 
plough, which averaged 5 inches deep, and turn- 
ed 16 feet in width at 19 furrows. 

Your committee further state that although 
the performance throughout was in their judg- 
ment excellent, and the scene apparently highly ~ 
gratifying to the spectators—yet the several 
competitors were subjected to inconvenience, and 
their operations somewhat retarded in conse- 
quence of the crowd pressing too close to the 
team. 

The whole of which is submitted and signed 
by THOS. P. STASLER, 
Chairman.* 





*It was expressly stated, that each acting 
member of every committee, should sign Reports, 
that it might hereafter be the better known, who 
formed the committee, and pronounced the judg- 
ment. 


ON PLOUGHING WITH OXEN. 
The committee gave the several competitors 
who presented themselves a fair trial —The 
teams entered were two oxen of Mr. John Marsh, 
managed by himself—two oxen of Mr. Stabler, 
managed by himself—two 2 ox teams, of Mr. 
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oxen of Mr. Bartholomew, managed by himself, 


The quantity of ground to be ploughed, one 
twelfth of anacre, Three of the ploughs finish- 
ed the prescribed work nearly at the same time. 
But the committee are decidedly of the opinion 
that the team owned and managed by Mr. Marsh, 
did the best work in the same time—about 25 
minttes—and they accordingly award him the 
premium. At the same time the committee can 
not but express their high satisfaction with the 
work done by Mr. Underwood’s teams—and from 
what they have seen of this performance, they 
cannot but regret that oxen are so little used in 


Maryland, 
JACOB POE, 
WM. FELL JOHNSON, 
JOHN COCKEY, of Fed’k. Co. 
W. W. TAYLOR, 
HENRY SNOWDEN. 


ON BUTTER. 
The committee on butter award :— 


For the best butter, the sample exhibited to 
be of a churning of not less than 5lbs. and not 
less than one week old, a Silver Can, valued at 
#10, to Mr. Robert Riddle, of Baltimore County. 

For the second best butter, particulars as above, | 
a Goblet, $8, to Mr. J. J. Donaldson, of Dor. 

For the third best butter, particulars as above, 
a Butter Ladle, $5, to Mr. Edward Diven, 

For the best potted butter, not less than three 
months old, nor less than 12lbs. a Can, $10, to 
Mr. Henry Nicolls, of Baltimore County. 

For the second best potted butter, particulars. 
as above, a Goblet, $8, to Mr. Underwood. i 

For the third best potted butter, particulars as! 
above, a pair of Sauce Ladles, five dollars, none 
offered. 

An American cheese, one year old, was sub- 
mitted for examination to the committee, which 
was made by Mr. Amos Tolles, of Winchester, 
Connecticut—and which they found superior in 
quality to most of the English cheese imported 
into this country for some years past. 

ALLEN THOMAS, 
DANIEL HUGHES, 
HARRY D.G. CARROLL, 
J. W. PATTERSON, 

D. MURRAY, 

WM. LORMAN. 


a? Note applicable to several cases. 


Shall managers be allowed to exhibit and take 
fromioms tor the property of their employers ? 

0 little disapprobation has been expressed, un- 
der the persuasion that in several cases, the pro- 
perty of gentlemen who did not wish to encounter 
the chance of defeat, or who had no desire to 
take our premiums, allowed their property to 
be exhibited in the name of their manager or 
overseer. It is said, that though the stake may 
be small, the competition is highly honourable, 
and that no gentleman alive to the real dignity 
and importance of the subject should be ashamed 
to enter the lists. That the higher his station, 
the more honourable he makes the competition, 
and that the more willingly he should acquiesce, 
if beaten, in surrendering the prize to those who 
will the more esteem it. ‘That in fact he has no 
right to decline the lists, and fight his equals by 
substitute. ‘That on the other hand, that it may 
be right and even politick in any gentleman, af- 
ter he has taken his chance, if he gain the prize 
to relinquish it publickly to his manager, as a 
token of his fidelity and good management. We 
only mention these things as having been the sub 
ject of much remark, and as forming a proper 
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ON VOLUNTEER PREMIUMS, 
The committee charged with the distribution 
of the volunteer premiums report— 

That they have given all the time at their dis- 
posal to the examination of the several subjects 
submitted to them; and that they regret it was 
much too short to enable them to decide on the 
comparative merits of all the essays presented 
for their consideration, They are of opinion that 
it was the object of the public spirited individu- 
als, who have with so much liberality and judg- 
ment offered these premiums, to obtain informa- 
tion from any section of our country, which might 
be beneficial to our agriculturists; and that the 
public notice of the offering of these premiums 
has been too short to enable many who might be 
disposed to write essays, to do so with the re- 
quisite deliberation and research. For the two 
first premiums, four essays, (on the relative value 
of the multe and horse, and of the ox and horse,) 
of very considerable merit were offered to the 
committee ; but, believing that the best interests 
of agriculture will be advanced by giving their 
authors time to revise them, and by allowing 
others to enter into competition, the committee 
feel it their duty respectfully to recommend the 
postponement of the award of the two first pre- 
miums until the next annual exhibition, They 
would also suggest the expediency of appointing 
a new committee residing contiguous to each 
other; and of requiring all essays to be deposit- 
ed with that committee at least thirty days prior 
to the next annual exhibition. By this means, it 
appears to the committee that the objects of 
those liberal minded gentlemen who have aided 
the society by offering these premiums, and of 
such gentlemen as may be disposed to follow their 
laudable example will be most fully attained. 

On the culture of the vine the committee have 

been favoured with one essay of considerable in- 
terest, gathered as they suppose, more from read- 
ing than experience in the practical cultivation 
of the vine. As some good may result from a 
liberal encouragement of inquiries into the best 
method of cultivating so useful an article in agri- 
culture as the grape, the committee have decided 
to award the premium offered, to the author of 
this essay—Mr. W. H. Tiernan. 
’ For the fourth premium, “for the greatest 
quantity of useful domestic fabricks made in any 
family in this State in proportion to the number 
of persons employed,” no claimants appeared, in 
consequence, no doubt, of the shortness of the 
notice, . 

The fifth premium “for the greatest quantity 
of manure made on any farm, without foreign ma 
terials, in proportion to the number of hands em- 
ployed and domestic animals kept,” the commit- 
tee award to Thomas P. Stabler, Esq. of Mont- 
gomery county. The committee cannot however 
refrain from mentioning, that they were most 
highly gratified by the report of Henry Thomp- 
son, Esq. on the same subject ; but feeling them- 
selves bound to confine their attention to the 
simple fact of quantity without regard to the 
method of raising it (which they regret that Mr. 
Stabler has omitted to describe,) they deemed it 
their duty to award the premium as above stated. 

In relation to the premium for the best method 
of rearing calves by hand, some difficulty arose 
in the committee from the fact, that all the calves 
exhibited to them were more than three days old 
when separated from the me we But as the 
committee believe that the description of the 


treatment was principally intended by the liberal 
gentlemen who opened the discussion by the offer 
of a premium, they have awarded to David Wil- 
hiamson, Jr. of Baltimore county, the 
for a description of the most economi 


remium 
method 





topick for consideration when preparations are 
making for the next exhibition, ' 


of rearing calves by hand. - 





For the premium for soap, by the Editor of 
the American Farmer, the claimants were many 
and respectable, considering the shortness of 
the notice. There were a variety of very beau~- 
tiful samples, and the committee being at a 
loss to decide between them, requested ladies 
to inspect the specimens and offer their opinion, 
in which the committee concurred, and they have 
consequently awarded the premium for soap to 
Mrs. Sarah Hammond, of Elkridge, Anne-Arun- 
del county.* 

WM. C. SOMERVILLE, 
kK. H. CUMMINS, 
TAOMAS ELLICOTT, 
GRAFTON DUVALL, 
GEORGE HOWARD. 





* The premium has been inscribed 1824, for 
best soap—from the Editor of the American Far- 
mer, by the hands of La Fayette. 


iG” Note on Volunteer Premiums. 

The premiums not awarded in this case, are 
offered again for the same objects, and the Editor 
takes this opportunity to invite gentlemen who 
are able and willing te add their names to the 
list, by the offer of a premium of any amount 
for any particular object to which they would like 
to prompt attention. Their offers can be added 
from time to time to the list, and if they can 
themselves excel in the particular case, it will be 
perfectly fair to gain their own premium. It 
will only be exercising the privilege of patronis- 
ing. the society in the mode which they may 
themselves prefer, instead of leaving it to the 
society. 

For a special instance, suppose a gentleman has 
a fine horse that covers—what better can he do 
to raise his character as a foal-getter than by of- 
fering a premium of 4 cup of ten or twenty dole 
lars to the owner of the best colt, got by such 
horse ? and so in any other case where a gentle- 
man may desire to ascertain the ze flus ultra, 
that can be done im any particular branch of 
farming. 


—— - — 











Rural Sports. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GREAT SHOOTING—Washington County— 
against Anne Arundel and Baltimore Counties. 


November 19th, 1824, 


Sir,—As you appear much pleased with the 
“increasing taste for rural sports, arising amongst 
the gentlemen of the country,” permit a subscri- 
ber to give you a statement of the performance 
of several gentlemen in Washington County, Ma- 
ryland. 

Col. F. Tircuman and Dr. Wi_tiam Ham- 
MOND, after their usual dinner time in the fall, 
mounted their horses and rode twosmiles to the 
hunting grounds—they bagged 31 brace of par- 
tridges. The next evening they turned out, they 
bagged 29 brace—making 120 partridges in two 
evenings. 

Mr. GeorGe TiLGcuMan, in attending to the 
business of his farm in the farenoon, and in riding 
from his farm to Hager’s town in the afternoon, 
bagged in the day, 214 brace of partridges, and 
shot the latter part of the day in company, con- 
sequently must have lost many chances. 

r. Wm. Ham™onp bagged, in the fore and 
afternoon shooting, 204 brace, though he shot in 
company with three other gentlemen. 

Yesterday Col. Titcaman and Dr. Hammonn, 
in riding from Hager’s town to Col. TitGuman’s 
farm and on their return, bagged 29 brace of par- 
tridges—lost several. 
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in the morning but few birds were found—in |yourself: more fortumate, if your horse does not not make it lie ia any direction—even in & wrong 


the evening 13 brace were killed in about 1 hour. 
A SUBSCRIBER, 
Da 
Richmond Races, Fall Meeting. 

Commenced on the 26th ult. with sweepstakes 
for 3 years old colts and fillies, 2 mile heats, en- 
trance $100, and was won with great ease by Mr. 
Wn. R. Johnson’s sorrel colt Janus, by Sir Archy, 
beating Mr. J.J. Harrison’s bay colt Burstall, and 
Mr. Selden’s bay filley Victoria. The day being 
bad, no note was made ot the time of running the 
heats. 

second Day. 

The Proprietor’s purse of $300, 3 mile heats, 
was won by Mr. Wm. R. Johnson’s bay mare 
Betsey Richards, beating Mr. J. J. Harrison’s 
brown horse Aratus, at two heats. The time of 
running was as follows:— 

Ist heat, 6 minutes. 
2d heat, 6 minutes 8 seconds. 
Zhird Day. 

The Jockey Club purse of $1000, 4 mile heats, 
was won by Mr. Wm. R. Johuson’s bay mare, en- 
tered as Janette, (now called Virginia La Fayette) 
at 3 heats, beating Mr. Wynne’s bay mare Flir- 
tilla, and Mr. Tillory’s bay horse Marion. 


Virginia La Fayette by Sir Archy . 3 1 1 
Flirtilla by Sir Archy @ Ta FB B.- 
Marion by dir Archy . “ ° 3-3. 3 


Ist heat, 8 minutes 11 seconds. 
2d heat, 7 minutes 58 seconds. 
3d heat, 8 minutes 124 seconds, 

This race afforded fine sport, and was closely 
contested, the prize of $1000 (all in American 
gold) was contained in a splendid purse of steel 
nett work ; the course presented a very animating 
spectacle, which was enhanced by the presence 
of Gen. La Fayette and suite, together with a 
number of Revolutionary Officers and distinguish- 
ed strangers, who by invitation attended and 
drew with them a larger concourse of people 
than had before attended. The General was con- 
ducted by a Committee of the Club, from his 
lodgings to the field, he continued in his barouche 
till a short time before the race; when he was 
conducted to the judges’ stand, where he remain- 

-ed during the time of running, and expressed very 
great satisfaction and pleasure at the exhibition. 
After the conclusion of the race, the General and 
his attendants were condueted to the jockey club 
dining room, where they partook of a splendid 
and sumptuous dinner, prepared by Mr. /ames 
Seiden, the proprietor, and given by the Jockey 
Ciub in honour of the General. Nothing occur- 
red during the day to disturb fora single moment 
the pleasures of the scene. 


ee 


COMFORTS OF A HIGHLAND STABLE. 


The following account of the stabling and 

ming horses in that part of Great Britain 

called Caithness, is from “* Dr, Maccalloch’s Let- 
ters from the Highlands :°°— 

“ The stable at Houna, considering that it con- 
tains nothing at all, had no positive demerits; a 
rare case ] must admit. But if, after describing 
Mis. Maclarty’s kitchen, and after breakfasting, 
dining, and sleeping at her hotel, I were not to 
lead you into the stable of a Highland inn of this 
class, | should be unjust to the fair sex; as it 
must be supposed that this department, however 
indirectly, 1s under the controul and management 
of Mr. Maclarty, not of the lady. If you succeed 
in reaching it, it must be through a pool of mud 
and water, and other indescribables, and it will 


trip on them, and souse you with the perfumes of 
this moat. If he is a tall horse, not understand- 
ing architecture, he will knock his head against 
the door-way ; and if you have the misfortuné to 
carry a portmanteau, as may happen to single 
gentlemen, he will stick in the passage, and pull 
off the straps, which there is no saddler to mend. 
When you get in, you find two or three holes in 
the wall, for the sake of ventilation; so that on 
Mr. Coleman’s system, he cannot catch cold. If 
you do not keep an eye on him, you will shortly 
find him swilling water out of a bucket, or in the 
nearest river; and the next morning he is foun- 
dered; and so are you When he does*want wa 
ter, as there is seldom a pail, he is dragged out 
by the mane to the river; and if he breaks his 
knees among the rocks and stones, he is used to 
it, or else his fraternity is, which is the same thing. 
It is reckoned politic here to suffer the mud to 
dry on his legs; and to pick or examine his feet 
would be troublesome, If the thatch is water- 
tight, so much the better. A hayloft is a luxury: 
and as there is no stable lantern, the hay hangs 
down among the loose boards upon the candle; 
but, being damp, there is no danger. The boy 
goes up to stir it about, and you are covered with 
dust and chaff. So is the horse, and as ke is not 
wiped down, and there is no horse cloth, that 
helps to keep him warm. Since the Scottish re- 
formers pulled down the stalls in their churches, 
they have probably thought them unnecessary in 
their stables; but a few saddles and pikes and 
poles and wheelbarrows and horse collars, with a! 
stray pig, a hen and chickens, and a calf, serve, | 
at the same time, to wedge him up, and to prevent! 
him from being dull It is likely that you will 
object to the society of half a dozen sharp-horned 
stirks and stots; but what then? If you think it} 
prudent to tie him up, under these circumstances, 
or because the house is filled with Highland po- 
nies justling and squabbling and kicking in every 
direction, there is no halter, You may use your 
bridle, which he will break; or if you insist on a 
halter, a rope will be found before to-morrow, 
and made fast round his throat with a slip knot ; 
so that it is not unlikely you will find him hanged 





bly the corn is put into it; but it is either fu 

holes, so that the oats run through, or so high 
that he cannot reach them. If there is a rack, 
the hay is thrown.on the ground, which is a great 
saving, because he will spoil half of it, and that 
will serve for his bed. That, with his own pro- 
duce, is probably the only bed he will get; but, 
being added to the former beds of former horses, 
it serves to. keep him moist and cool. You begin 
by giving him hay; but as it is made of musty 
rushes and other matters, he refuses to eat it, 
expecting corn. But if you begin with corn, as 
that is musty too, he waits for the hay. It is pro- 
bable that he willdetermine which is worst when 
he is hungry enough. A highlander ostler of this 
family is a great encmy to false delicacy ; there- 
fore begin your journey by bronzing your stirrups 
and bridle; it will save remonstrance. When 
you are about to depart in the morning, you must 
not be in haste; because your horse is neither 
fed nor watered, nor is likely to be, nntil_you do 
it yourself. If he is a gray horse you will find 
that he is turned green; and as he will become 
greener every day, since a curry-comb was never 
heard of in Mr. Maclarty’s stable, the pruden\ 
thing is to paint him green before you begin. A 
whisp of straw might have been substituted, you 
will think, for the curry-comb: but the knoave 
trusts that the next shower will doas well. The 
mane, of course, is matted by the fairies ; ior how 
else should it have hecome so inextricable tin 





be fortunate if they are some stepping-stones for 





the fingers of this bare-headed kilted calica wili 


attend, and that the meeting willbe full. 
then reeeive their Diplomas; and those only have a right to 
participate in the proceedings, who pay 5 per annuin. 


one? If he possessed the luxury of a comb of 
either kind, it is probable he would use the one 
to straighten his own locks, and the other to claw 
his own hide. When your saddle and bridle are 
to be put on, you will find that they have been 
lying in the dirt all night, as there is no peg to 
hang them on; and in a well-regulated stable, it 
is held matter of policy to keep some wild colt or 
filly loose, who walks about in the night, trying 
to purloin the hay and corn of his neighbours, 
having none of his own; so that, if you sleep 
near it, you are regaled with quarrelling and 
kicking and stamping all night. But it is time te 
tock the stable door; yet not till you have paid 
the breechless lout as much for doing nothing, as, 
in London, would have polished horse, bit, and 
stirrups; to the lustre of the planet Venus; and 
twice as much for musty husks and mouldly rush- 
es, as would have procured all_the luxuries of 
Mark-lane and the Hay-market. 

_ LSuch comforts may be realized without travel- 
ling for them to the Highlands of Scotland.} 

Ep. Am. FaRMER. 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, DkcEMBER 3, 1824, 


THE PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
jG” We havetaken the round of the wharves te 
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ascertain if there be any change, worthy of note, 


in the price of the articles usually quoted in the 
American Farmer. The result is, that, asto To- 
BACCO, there is nothing doing ; no sales—Wheat 


is dull, and flour much on hand and little doing— 


Red Wheat may be quoted at 90 to 95 cents— 
Wharf Flour at $4.624, 90 days credit. 
The staples of North Carolina—Cotton, Tur- 


pentine, &c. remain as last quoted, and in generai 
there is no change worth stating—Oak Wood 
from $3 to $3.50—Pine do. $2.25. 
the head of the Basin, we should think, not less 
than from 3 to 400 Bay Crafts. 


There are at 


The Maryland Agricultural Society will meet at Bar- 


the next morning. If there is a manger, p ney’s Inn, Light-street, on SaTURDAY NEXT, at 10 0’clock. 
Tt is hoped that gentlemen in the country will endeavour to 


Members may 




















el desivable Farm for Sale. 
The subscriber will dispose of from 300 to 500 


acres of the well known FARM, on which he now 
resides, lying on West river, in Anne Arundel 
county. This portion has attached to it all the 
buildings necessary for the accommodation of as 
many servants as could be advantageously em- 
ployed in its cultivation, and for the curing of 40 
hogsheads of tobacco, 
tract is now in a highly productive state, and the 


About 250 acres of the 


whole can be enriched to almost any extent, as 


there are inexhaustible banks of oyster shells si- 
tuated in the most convenient position to the pria- 
cipal fields. 
the purchaser of the farm, at,very reduced pri 
ces, a number of healthy, intelligent, and well 
brought up SLAVES. 


He would gladly also dispose of to 


Letters addressed to him at Annapolis, will be 


promptly attended to; and these who are desirous 


 comfnunicating in person, will find him at his 
INO. MERCER, 
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i agriculture is far the most important, and must claim to be in some degree qualified, tor the duty 
employ much the greatest number of persons.—/ which I have undertaken. But I am sensible how 


f AGRICULTURE. 
; GENERAL R. G. HARPER’S ADDRESS, 
> : Prepared at the instance of the Board of Trustees, 
. 2 AND DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
2 | Maryland Agricultural Society, 
4 At their Annual Exhibition, on the 25th November, 1824; 
x WHICH WAS ATTENDED BY TH 
Nation’s Guest, Gen. da Fayette, 
Pp By whose hands the Societr’s Premiums were 
. frresented to the fortunate competitors. 
‘ Mr. PRESIDENT. 
s AND GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY :— 
d It is an axiom in political science, that in every 
d well ordered community the agricultural, manu- 
- facturing and commercial classes ought to exist, 
af ina due proportion. The first produces the ma- 
terials with which the others work, and the food 
1 of all:—the second prepares these materials for 
the use and enjoyment of man:—and the third 
circulates the surplus products of both; thus 
_ enabling every individual to turn his labour to the 
best account, by exchanging it for such products 
of the labour of others in every part of the world, 
oa as his necessities his gratification or his conve- 
nience, may require. 
Hence it results, that of these three pursuits 
. The first necessity of man is food, Next inim- 
ie rtance are the materials of which his clothing, 
o- and all his othe: accommodationsare made. Both 
at of these depend on agriculture. In preparing his 
7 food, and working up the raw materials for his 
na clothing and other uses, machinery is employed 
to agreater or less extent ; which enables a com- 
iT- paratively small number of individuals, in every 
al community, to perform all the labour of this de- 
od scription, which its wants or itscomforts require. 
at The business of transportation and exchange, 
SS which occupies the commercial class, is also very 
much facilitated by the mechanic arts, and may 
be done by a few persons. But agricultural la- 
sar bour must be performed by the hand of man, 
ok. with the assistance of those domestic animals 
ia which he rearsand feeds. MeclWanic art gives it 
te some, but very little, aid. Consequently it must 
employ great numbers, the great mass of every 
= community ; and in this respect, also, agriculture 
is the most important object of human pursuit. 
i Noris it less so, in its tendency to promote the 
ted hysical and moral excellence of our species.— 
red The agriculturist is employed in the open air, 
del instead of being shut up in a close and crowded 
ne room, He inhales the pure breezes of the morn- 
_ ing, instead of the tainted atmosphere of a ma- 
_ nufactory. His limbs are continually in free and 
40 active motion, instead of being confined toa work- 
me bench, ora loom. He has constantly before him 
the the beautiful and magnificent spectacle of nature, 
“ ever varying yet still the same, which leads him 
uy to the contemplation and worship of Nature’s 
on God, and cherishes every noble and generous sen- 
_ timent. He derives his subsistence immediately 
se from his own exertions: his mind is directed toa 
rell reat variety of operations, instead of being con- 
b fned to one or two: and where, as in our happy 
. country, he cultivates his own soil, reaping for 
3 himself all that he sows, and enjoying all the 
cal fruits of his own industry care and foresight, in- 
2 stead of toiling for a bare subsistence, to promote 
= the wealth afd supply the luxury of another, he 
- feels a proud and lofty spirit of independence, 
f the which elevates him in the scale of being, and fits 
tich- fey him to fulfil with dignity and effect his high du- 









ties, as one of the members and supporters of our 











is—this pursuit which is not less conducive to the 
dignity and happiness of man, than wecessary for 
his subsistence, which occupies four-fifths of this 
and every other well constituted community, has 
every where received less public attention, coun 
tenance and support, than any other branch of 
industry. ‘Those who are engaged in it have ge- 
nerally been left to grope their way in the dark ; 
to overcome obstacles by their individual efforts ; 
to find out errors by the experience of their in- 
jurious effects; and to rely for their correction, 
as well as for the discovery and introduction of 
improvements, on single divided and unassisted 
exertions, 

It is the object of our Association, to correct, as 
far as possible, this state of things, and to give 
agriculture that aid which is derived from united 
efforts, interchange of ideas, and the mutual com- 
munication of discoveries. One of the various 
means which the Society has devised for attain- 
ing this end, is the delivery of an address by 
one of its members, on some subject connected 
with agriculture. In assigning this honourable 
task to me, they have, I fear, formed much 
too favourable an estimate of my attainments, in 
this department of knowledge. If fondness for 
agricultural pursuits, and a deep conviction of 
their importance to the prosperity and happiness 
of our country, were alone sufficient, I might 





much more is necessary, and how far Iam from 
possessing that practical and minute knowledge 
on agricultural subjects, which alone could enable 
me to give useful lessons to farmers Some hints 
I may be able to suggest, which perhaps may 
lead to further enquiries, and point the way to 
usetul improvements. ‘To this I shall confine my 
endeavours, leaving to skilful and experienced 
agriculturists the more important and difficult 
task, of guiding the practical farmer in the de- 
tails of his profession. The general means by 
which agriculture may be improved, and the 
prosperity of the agricultural class promoted, 
will consequently form the subject of the ad- 
dress, for which I bespeake your indulgence. 
This view, restricted as it is, embraces so great 
a variety of topicks, that many which properly 





remarks, little more than a bare enumeration, 

can be given totherest. Hints for reflection are 

all that I can aspire to: happy if they should 
rove of some use, in leading to enquiry, or point- 

ing the way to improvement. 

Among the general means of improving agri- 

culture to which I must confine myself, permit 


soils and situations. Every man’s experience 
must have informed him, that almost every pro- 
duction of the earth will succeed better, in some 
soils than in others equally fertile; which in their 
turn are better ——. to the growth of some 
other plant. Andw 

the same, the situation as regards the sun and the 


to some plants than to others. No farmer, in- 
deed, in the present state of our country, can 


his grounds, and the nature of his soil. Until 


ry product of the soil, where each cultivator may 
dispose conveniently of the crop which he may 


which his own lands are not so well adapted, he 
must embrace in his own cultivation almost every 
roduct which his consumptior requires, however 





free and happy government. 
Vou, 6.—38. 


eo 
And yet this pursuit, noble and enobling as it 


it isalways employed in 
the proper ingredients o 
fully supplied ; while it is constantly recruiting 
its stock of ingredients for others, and all its pro. 
ductive powers afe perpetually turned to the best 
account, and perpetually renovated. 


belong to it must be omitted, and but a few brief 


me first to call your attention to the selection of 


ere the soil is in all respects 


wind, and the greater or less elevation of the 
ground, will render one spot much less favourable 


towns and villages increase to such an extent, as 
to afford aready and advantageous market for eve- 


find it best to raise, and purchase those articles to 


ill-suited it may be to the nature of his farm— 


Sa 
But still much may be done, by caretui attencion 
to this subject. Two neighbours, who have farms 
of different soils and exposures, may often ex- 
change products with each other, so as to enalsle 
both to cultivate to greater advantage. The same 
tarm frequently contains a variety of soils and ex- 
posures, a strict attention to which will enable 
the farmer to adapt his crops to his ground, if not 
perfectly, at least to a very great and beneficial 
extent. To this end, it behoves him, not only to 
study well the nature and qualities of his own 
lands, but to make himself thoroughly acquaint 
ed by experiments, reading and observation, with 
the nature of different crops, and the manner in 
which each is affected by the qualities of the soil, 
and the situation of the ground. This is a fun- 
damental point in agricultural science, to which 
the practical farmer cannot pay too much atten- 
tion. 
Next to this comes the proper rotation of crops, 
so as to adapt each to the actual condition of the 
land. It is well known that almost every soil pos« 
sesses in but a limited degree, the ingredients 
which fit it for the nourishment of those plants 
to which it is best suited. These ingredients are 
exhausted by use, toa greater or less extent, and 
leave the land after acrop much less fit for it than 
before. But this land may, and almost alwagg 
does contain, in a greater or less degree in pro- 
portion to its fertilitv, the ingredients suitable for 
the production of some other plant, which the 
previous crop has not affected at all, or but slight- 
ly. That other plant then should succeed the 
first, and constitute the second crop in the rota- 
tion. So of a third and a fourth, and sometimes 
of a fifth and a sixth; inthe course of which the 
land, by a careful attention to manuring, becomes 
again replenished with the ingredients suited to 
the first and other crops in the rotation. Thus 
gpeeey that crop, with 
which it is most plenti- 


But the most skilful selection of soils and situa- 


tions, with the strictest attention to the rotation 
of crops, will be unavailing, unless we are careful 


to return to the earth those ingredients, fitted to 
the nurture of her various productions, which are 
used up and exhausted in the act of producing.— 
Without this care her productive powers are soon 
exhausted, and fields once fruitful become barren 
wastes. In giving her this constant supply, in 
thus perpetually renewing her poapually wast- 
ing powers, consists the great skill cf the farmer, 
This is the most indispensable object of his un... 
remitted attention. ‘The two great agents in its 
accomplishment are irrigation and manuring. 
But few farms are so situated as to possess, in 
a high degree, the advantages of irrigation. 
They are, however, much more general than is 
commonly supposed. The smallest rill, the fee. 
blest spring branch, is capable of being turned to 
some account; of being made to contribute some- 
thing to the fertility of some portion of the soil. 
The manner in which streams may be conducted 
over the lands, so as to produce the greatest ef. 
‘fect, if I understood it in detail, could not be ex- 


adapt his cultivation perfectly to the situation of/plained within the compass of an address like 


this. It is a subject of very considerable extent, 
and of some intricacy; but it depends greatly on 
experience, and much may be done by regular 
attention with very small means. I can state, 
from my own experience, that a small stream by 
the simple expedient of damming it up, so as to 
raise it out of its bed, and lead it by a trench 
along the hill side, will in a few years convert a 
barren sedgey old field, into a most productive 
meadow. 
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And where streams do not exist, much may be 
done by turning currents of rain water over the 
fields, and especially over grass lands. ‘They al- 
Ways carry with them more or less of fertilizing 
matter. The wash of roads is particularly valua- 
ble, in this way. I can here again speak from 
my own experience, of the beneficial effects of 
these practices. I have on my own farm a small 
= of grass land, originally very barren, which 

as been rendered highly productive by turning 
over it the wash of a road. The fine particles otf 
earth carried down by the rain, from such places, 
appear to be extremely fertilizing, especially for 
grasses. 

To dam up small streams and gullies, so as to 
collect the fine earth which the rain brings down 
them, is also a very cheap and beneficial practice, 
of which I can attest the advantages. ‘he mat- 
ter thus collected is a very fertilizing manure ; 
and they who have not witnessed it may find a 
difficulty in believing, how large a quantity may 
be collected with very little labour, in favourable 
situations; which are much more numerous and! 
easily found than will readily be supposed, by| 
those who have not attended particularly to the 
subject. Hardly any farm is without them. 

On the benefits of manure it would be apr 
fiuous to dilate. They are acknowledged by 
ali; but all have aot attended to the best methods} 
of making it. To this all important object a good 
barn-yard is indispensable. It should always, 
where practicable, be formed on sloping ground, 
with the barn, stables and cow-houses on the 
highest part; so that all the wash and drainings 
may be collected and preserved. It should be 
surrounded, if possible, by a stone or brick wail, 
especially on the lowest side, where all the ma- 
nure may be formed into heaps, and may receive 
the washings and drainings from the stable and) 
yard. Where sloping ground cannot be found, or) 
conveniently used, it will be highly advantageous! 
to dig out the yard, so as to create a slope from 
every side towards the centre. To increase the 
quantity of manure, the yard should be kept con- 
stantly covered during the winter with leaves, 
which a very little labour will collect from the 
woods, at times when hardly any thing el-e can 
be done. To these should be added all the offal, 
weeds and litter of the farm. 

The best barn-yard, however, without plenty 
of stock, will produce but a scanty supply of ma- 
nure ; and in this point of view, as well as in seve- 








ing, and more time to come to perfection. The 
point to be arrived at is the greatest quantity of 
flesh, with the smallest quantity of food. In this 
respect there is known to be a great difference 
between different races of cattle; and, conse- 
quently, that the largest and most showy are not 
always the most valuable. 

If your object be to raise oxea for labour, that 
breed is to be preferred which, with size enough 
for strength, can be kept in good condition with 
the smallest quantity of food, requires the least 
care, is capable of the quickest motion, and lives 
the longest. In all these particulars a great dif- 
ference is to be found, between different breeds. 

If your attention be directed to a dairy, and to 
the breeding of milch cows, you must look not 
only to the quantity but to the quality of the 
milk, tothe hardiness and healthiness of the ani- 
mal, to her appetite, and to the kindness with 
which she feeds, Some races are remarkable for 
one, and some for another of these qualities ; and 
that is to be preferred in which the greatest num- 


— = 





particular races, But all, I repeat, must be well 
kept, or they will not thrive and prosper. 

And good keeping does not consist in sufficient 
feeding alone. It is indeed a most essential point, 
but not the only one to which we ought attend.— 
Good shelter, protection trom cold, and more es- 
pecially from wet and filth, are scarcely less 
important. Hence the necessity of houses and 
sheds for your cattle, and especially for your 
milch cows, young calves, and fatting beeves, so 
constructed as to surround the barn-yard, shelter 
them from the cold winds and the rain, and keep 
them on dry ground or floors. 

Great economy may alsobe practised in feeding 
them, by a proper apparatus for preparing their 
food ; which will enable every farmer to support 
a much greater number, and consequently to en- 
crease greatly the quantity of his manure, and the 
profits of his farm. The first process in prepar- 
ing their food, is to cut it very fine; for which 
purpose Eastman’s cylindrical cutting knife is, by 
far, the most powerful and efficacious instrument 


ber of them are united, in the highest degree. 
When you have chosen your race, and furnish- 
ed yourself with a stock to breed from, another 
most important selection is tobe made. ‘The fi- 
nest calves are to be singled out, annually, for 
raising: those which give the strongest indica- 
tions, by their form, size and general appear- 
ance, of the qualities which you desire. By con- 
stant attention to this choice, joined to good keep- 
ing, without which all other cares will be vain, 
you may gradually improve your stock to almost 
any point of perfection, 


that I have seen. 
and sold, aud I believe invented, by Robert Sin- 
clair, which costs much less, and will I appre- 
hend be found sufficient for a small farm. 
means of these instruments, and especially the 
first, not only hay and straw may be cut to any de- 
sirable fineness, and with great rapidity, but corn 
blades, husks and tops, and even the lower stalks 
of corn, if cut down and cured in the greenest 
state, which is consistent withthe ripening of the 

rain. 
All the fine races of food by steaming, with the mixture of a little 


There is a smaller one, made 


By 


All these substances become excellent 


animals have been gradually produced in this;corn meal or shorts, for working oxen and milch 


manner, as well as all the fine kinds of fruits and|cows. 


vegetables. The same laws apply toall. Like 
will generally produce its like, in good and in 
bad; and the best stocks will degenerate, unless 
care be constantly used in selecting the best in- 
dividuals, for keepingthem up. Be the race ever 
so excellent, if the individual be defectire it 
ought to be rejected, 

Until very lately little or no attention appears 
to have been paid to these considerations, in the 
breeding of cattle. It seems to have been the 
prevailing opinion, that one cow or bull was as 
|good as anotier, and that feeding was the only 
macter of importance. So far as any attention 
was paid to selection, it was wholly confined to 
size: an important point indeed, but far from be- 
ing the most important. Thanks to some public 





ral others, the breeding of stock, and especially 
of cattle, is one of the most important objects of 
a farmer’s attention. To prosecute it successfully 
a selection of the best breeds, in the first place, 
is indispensable. In relation to some other ani 

mals, thisis universally understood and admitted. 
No man e«pects to raise a fine horse, without at- 
tending to the blood, figure and size of the sire 
and dam. Their qualities are also icknowledged 
to be of importance. 


as well expect to produce fine wheat from infe- 


rior seed, or fine apples from grafts of an infertor 


tree, as fine cattle from a bad stock. 


In selecting the stock from which we shall 
breed, much attention is due to the qualities and 
rties of the different races, as well as to the 

m of profit which we have inview. Is it our 
object to raise and fatten beef for the market? 
We should choose a race which fattens easily, 
has small bones, and comes soon to maturity.— 
These properties are far more valuable than 
mere size: for it will generally if not universal- 
ly be found, that very large animals consume a 
gi eat quantity of food, and require higher keep- 


But far the greater part of 
farmers act as if they believed, that in raising 
cattle the breed is of no moment. Like, however, 
we know will produce its like, in the animal as 
well as in the vegetable kingdom ; and we might 


spirited and intelligent citizens, and to the zeal 
and enlightened labours of the * dmerican Far- 
mer,” more correct opinions begin now to prevail, 
and importations of cattle of the most approved 
breeds have putit into our power, to improve our 
native stock, and to form one entirely new. I 
cannot too earnestly entreat the farmers of Ma- 
ryland, to avail themselves of this opportunity. — 

ith a little trouble, and an expense compara 
tively inconsiderable, these valuable breeds may 
be so extended and encreased, as soon to give the 
State a new stock, of the best description. Let 
every man who cannot procure a heifer of the 
imported breeds, select the finest of his native 
cows, and serml them to the full blooded bulls.— 
This will soon give him half bloods, the finest of 
which may, in the same manner, produce calves of 
three-quarters blood: and thus by a constant at- 
tention to the selection of the finest females for 
breeding, and to their keep, he may soon have 
a stock very nearly equal to those imported. 

I have said that without good keeping, all other 
care willbe in vain, This I cannot too often re- 
peat, or too earnestly inculcate. Animals, what- 
ever may be the excellencies of their race, will 





not thrive and prosper unless they are well kept. 
Some may be kept, indeed, at less expense than 


The apparatus for steaming is very easily 


procured and fixt up; and although it costs some 


money, I am quite satisfied by my own experi- 
ence, that on a farm which maintains fifty head 
of cattle, it will pay for itself in two years, if not 
in one, by the encreased quantity of nutriment 
which it produces, from the same substances — 
Indeed it converts many into excellent food, which 
in their natural state cattle, unless very hungry, 
will not eat. 

To carry this important branch of husbandry, 
the breeding of cattle, to its highest perfection, 
and to render the barn-yard and manure system 
the most eflicacious, I am fully convinced that the 
cattle, except the milch-cows, should be kept in 
the yard as much as possible, at all seasons. For 
milk, or rather for butter, grazing seems to be 
indispensable ; either because there is something 
more favourable to the lacteal secretions, in the 
grass fresh cropped by the cow herself; or be- 
cause her health and secretions are promoted 
by the exercise which she takes, in collecting her 
food. Perhaps both causes unite. But for every 
other purpose, I have no doubt that it is far best 
to keep the animal always in the yard, when 
green food can be procured. Much less land will 
in this way support a given number of animals.— 
This I have fully proved by my own experience. 


is more productive when it is untrodden. But 
the great advantage of the system lies inthe very 
superior quantity of manure, which it enaoles the 
farmer to accumulate, from the same quantity o! 
stock. In grazing, the far greater part is dropt in 
the fields, scattered and lost. In the barn-yaré 
it is all collected and preserved. 

The supply of green food, during the seaso 
when cattle require it, is the great difficulty o 
this system. This is not the place for entering 
into details on the subject; but I may shortly re 
mark, that if a supply cannot be found for thé 
whole season, the system may still be usefully 
adopted for a part; and that there are vario 
productions well adapted to our soil and climat« 








others; and this is one of the excellencies of|though not as yet in general use, which will en 


It has been proved by many others. The land toof 
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ble every farmer to keep his stock in the barn- 
yard, during a great part of the season. Among 
these lucern and milletare the most useful. The 
first may be cut much earlier than clover, and 
much more frequently. It grows best indry lands, 
sloping moderately to the southward ; and should 
be sown broad cast in the spring. The land 
should be well prepared by a cleaning crop, such 
as potatoes or turnips, and should be as free as pos- 
sible from grass and weeds, A good, but not a 
very rich soil, is necessary. The best manure for 
this plant is a top dressing of spent ashes, 

Millet also requires land well cleaned and pre- 
ared, as free as possible from weeds, and in good 
eart. It comes very quickly, and may conse- 

quently be cat early. By sowing a part of it late, 
a late supply of green food, when clover is gone, 
may be easily secured. 

For the same purpose I would strongly recom- 
mend pumpkins, which may frequently be produc- 
ed in great abundance, inthe fields of Indian corn, 
without at all interfering with the corn crop, or 
exhausting the land. They make an excellent 
and most palatable food for cattle in autumn, 
when al) the green crops have failed, and it is still 
too early to put the stock on winter food. Tur- 
nips are very useful for the same purpose, though 
much inferior to pumpkins, "They can be kept 
longer, however, and are a surer crop. There 
are other plants which are frequently and advan- 
tageously used, for feeding in the barn-yard, du- 
ring the summer and autumn; but I confine my- 
self to these, because I am best acquainted with 
them, and think them on the whole the most use- 


‘ful, and the most easily cultivated. 


For further and more particular information on 
this important branch of husbandry, as well as on 
almost every subject connected with agricultural 
improvement, permit me to refer you to that 
most useful publication, the .dmerican Farmer ; 
where very little that an agriculturist ought to 
know, will fail to be found. The industry, intel- 
ligence and knowledge of the Editor, his zeal in 
the pursuit, and his very extended correspon- 
dence, enable him to collect, and to presentin a 
very condensed form and excellent arrangement, 
all that is most useful to American farmers, in the 
discoveries and practice of other countries and 
our own. I cannot too earnestly recommend the 
constant and attentive perusal of his work, as one 
of the best means of promoting the interests of 
agriculture. 

For the winter food of cattle roots are of great 
importance, and especially beets, parsnips and 
carrots. They may all be advantageously culti- 
vated with the plough. They are easily kept du- 
ring the winter. They are well suited to our cii- 
mate, and to a great portion of our soil. Cattle 
eat them with avidity; and their product when 


properly cultivated is so great, that a very small 


quantity of land will supply food fora large stock. 

Next after the breeding of cattle, and closely 
connected with it, in the list of improvements in 
our system of husbandry, comes the cultivation of 
grass crops. They enter essentially into every 
good rotation. They improve the soil, while they 
supply abundance of food for domestic animals ; 
thus introducing plenty on the farm, while they 
add constantly to its fertility, by the quantity oi 
manure which they enable the farmer to collect. 
‘Yo perceive their beneficial effect, you need only 
look at a district of country, or evena single farm, 
where a proper attention is paid to the culture of 
grasses, and compare it with another where they 
are neglected. In one you will find smiling plen- 
ty, with her lap full of good things: houses and 
enclosures in repair, stock in good condition, the 
family and domestics well fe , odged and cloth- 
ed. For the picture of the other, which will not 
be so pleasing, I refer you to a plantation ora 
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farm, where tobacco or wheat are the great ob-|so warm a 


jects of attention, to the exclusion of grass. The 
difference will be striking, but it is founded in 
nature. The products of the grass cultivation 
are constantly accumulated on the soil, and con- 
stantly augment the productive capital of the 
cultivator; while those of the other system are 
almost wholly coliected into his pecket, and mere- 
ly supply the means of his daily expenditure. — 
They disappear in the consumption, and leave lit- 
tle behind them te renovate the soil, to augment 
or repair the duildings and other improvements, 
or to encrease in any manner the productive pow- 
ers of the establishment. 

| For the selection of grasses best adapted to our 
‘soil and climate, the peculiar advantages of each 
kind, and the proper manner of cultivating them, 
I beg leave again to refer to the American Far- 
mer, Such details, if I were competent to give 
them, would be tedious and misplaced here. in 
the pages of the “armer you will find them very 
fully and very clearly explained. It is to the ge- 
neral advantages of the system, as a most pow- 
erful mean of promoting agricultural improye- 
ment and prosperity, that 1 wish to invite your 
attention.” 

Among the more general, but not the least effi- 
cacious means of promoting agriculture, I would 
earnestly call- your attention to the substitution 
of oxen for horses in every kind of agricultural 
labour. It is well known that an ox does not 
cost half as much as a horse; that he is kept at 
less than half the expense ; that he is less liable 
todisease and longer lived ;* and, that when he 
becomes unfit for work, he makes excellent beef: 
his tallow, his hide, and even his horns, hoofs and 
hair, being all useful. It is known that from the 
steadiness and quietness of his motion, he is bet- 
ter adapted to almost every kind of agricultural 
labour than the horse. All this is well known: 
and yet the effect of it on the whole condition of 
the agricultural community, and, indeed of the 
country in general, hasI believe been very little 
considered. Suppose that in Maryland ten thou- 
sand horses are kept for agricultural labour, and 
that at the proper age for work, they cost eighty 
dollars each, to those who purchase or breed 
them. This is a mere conjecture ; but probably 
it is not far from the truth, They will amount to 
eight hundréd thousand dollars. Suppose their 
place to be supplied by an equal number of oxen, 
at forty dollars each, which is avery high price. 
They will cost four hundred thousand dollars, and 
there will bea clear saving of four hundred thou- 
sand to the agricultural interest. 

But as there must be some horses on every 
farm, because there are some uses fur which oxen 
are not fit, suppose that instead of ten thousand 
‘farm horses in the state, there should be only 
three thousand ; the places of the remaining sev 
en thousand being supplied by seven thousand 
oxen, at half price. The saving would then be 
$280,000 in the first cost. 

Suppose these horses to cost annually $50 each 
for keeping, shoeing and replacing those that die. 
The amonnt will be $350,600 annually; and if, 
as I apprehend must be admitted, the ox cost on- 
ly half as much, the annual saving by substitut- 
ing oxen for horses will be $175,000. If we add 
the value of a good beef for every ox that be- 
comes too old for work, the annual saving will be 
raised to nearly or quite two hundred thousand 
dollars, 

It is, I believe, a common opinion in this part 
of the United States, that oxen are not adapted to 





*Note by the Author.—J¢ is not good husban 
dry however to keeft him till he is very old: be 
cause although he will labour well till an advanced 
age, he becomes very difficult to fatien, 
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climate as ours, and that they are so 
much slower in their movement than horses, as 
to be far less fit for many purposes of draft. But 
these opinions I believe to be in a great degree 
erroneous. Much depends on the breed of the 
ox, and on his training. Some breeds, like some 
of the horse, sustain heat far better than others. 
It should be our care to procure those that 
sustain it best, If the training of the ox be com- 
menced early, and skilfully conducted, he may 
be accustomed¢ toa step nearly as quick as that 
of the horse ; and where the draft is heavy, his 
superior steadiness gives him a decided advan- 
tage. On this subject I can speak positively, 
from my own observation. In the course of the 
last three years I have had occasion to make two 
journies, in those parts of the United States where 
oxen are almost exclusively employed, in farm 
work of every description. ‘Chey would be ex- 
clusively employed, in every thing that does not 
require a quicker gait than a walk, if every farm- 
er were not obliged to keep one or two horses, 
for purposes which do require a quicker gait.— 
These of course, when not so employed, he does 
not suffer to be idle. They plough and some- 
times haul, but not more quickly than the oxen 
which work by their sides. 

‘This 1s in the north; but in our own climate I 
have made the experiment, with the same result. 
Some years ago, I erected several buildings at my 
farm near Baltimore, for which all the lumber 
was hauled from the city. I had a team of four 
good New England oxen. Thev worked in a 
wagon which often went to town for lumber, with 
the horse teams, consisting of five good horses 
each, which were employed for the same busi- 
ness, My four oxen went and returned as soon, 
and brought as heavy a load, as any of the five 
horse teams. This they did, not only in the 
spring and autumn, but in the middle of summer. 
And there isno doubt that if they had been care- 
fully bred in this state, from a good stock, and 
well trained, they would have performed still 
better: for it cannot be supposed, that their 
northern constitutions were as well adasted te 
the heat of our summers, as those of cattle bred 
among us. 

I have enlarged a little more on this subject, 
and entered a Jittle more into detail, than the oc- 
casion will perhaps justify. If so, an excuse will 
I hope be found in my deep conviction of its im- 
portance, to the agricultural interests of our 
state. 

The next to which I would ask. your attention, 
is the substitution of mutton for pork, as an arti- 
cle of food. Of all animals, next to the cow, 
the sheep is the most useful tc man; and in 
one most important particular, his utility is far 
greater thanhers. His fleece turnishesa most es- 
sential part of our clothing and furniture; and en- 
ters largely intu our household manufactures, 
which form the true basis of the manufacturing 
system, and stand next to good husbandry, among 
the means of promoting individual virtue, public 
prosperity, and national as well as individual in- 
dependence. This most useful animal is more 
easily raised and kept than the hog, is far less mis- 
chievous and destructive, and his flesh is at least 
equally nutricious, while it is much more whole- 
some. Habit I know has wedded us strongly to 
pork, as the chief article of food; but this habit 
was formed when the circumstances of the coun- 
try were-wholly different, and we ought now to 
labor for its correction. Inthe early state of the 
country, when the population was extremely thin, 
and nine-tenths of the land were covered by fo- 
rests, in which swine found abundant subsistence, 
while sheep could not be fed except in very small 
numbers, and it was still more difficult to protect 





them from beasts of prey, the preference was na- 
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turally, and indeed necessarily, given to the hog. 
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Wool, too, wasthen of little value or importance; 
because so great a portion of the labour of the 
community was directed to the cultivation of to- 
bacco, for exportation, and of Indian corn, that 
very little indeed was left for household manu- 
factures; and establishments for manufacturing, 
where wool might find a market, were wholly 
unknown, Now every thing has changed, and the 
habit of giving the preference to this destructive 
and troublesome animal, over one of the most use- 
ful which our all bountiful Creator has bestowed 
upon us, ought to change too, The change, in- 
deed, like all those which affect national customs 
and habits, must be progressive and slow; but 
every farmer may do something towards promot- 
ing it, and by the united and steady endeavours of 
all, it may be much sooner and more easily effect- 
ed, than would at tirst view appear practicable. 
in our endeavours to substitute sheep for hogs as 
mm those for improving the breed of cattle, great 
attention ought to be paid to the selection of 
the best stocks. Some races of sheep, as in 
the case of all other animals, are far superior to 
others, im the qualities which render them valua- 
ble. Some excel in the quality of their wool, 
some in the quantity ; some in their size, and some 
in their disposition to fatten, Some are much 
more hardy, and some easier to raise and keep 
than others. These different qualities fit them 
for the different purposes, which each breeder 
may have in view. But asthe use of them for com- 
mon food, and of their wool for common clothing, 
is the object which I wish most to press on your 
attention, I consider that breed as the best for our 
purposes, which in a given time and with a given 
quantity of feed, is found to produce the heaviest 
carcases and the heaviest fleeces. 

None of the breeds, however, will be profita- 
ble, without care and attention, good keeping and 
good management. They require shelter no less 
than cattle, and perhaps even more; although it 
should be calculated to keep them dry and clean, 
rather than to keep them warm, for which nature 
has most abundantly provided. Nor ought less 
attention to be paid to their food, both in winter 
and in summer. Dry pastures are indispensable, 
and enclosures for their protection. The details 
for feeding them, during the season when pastures 
fail, | forbear to touch, For them I refer you 
again to the public.tion which I have already had 
occasion to mention, and which, as a source of use- 
ful information on agricultural subjects, I cannot 
mention too often, or too earnestly recommend. 

The comforts of the farmer, and of course his 
general prosperity, will be very much increased 
by attention to some other objects, which, al- 
though of less importance than these, are highly 
deserving of his care. Among them I wil! brief 
ly notice dairies, ice houses, fruit trees, and vines, 

The labor and expense of constructing a con- 
venient dairy and ice house, are very inconsider 
able ; and hardly any farm is destitute of a tolera- 
bly situation for both. The advantages to 
be derived from them are not, I apprehend, suffi 
ciently considered. How large a portion of the 
food of every family might consist of milk, and 
the articles made from it! Without a dairy, for 
which every spring affords a situation, and a few 
logs will furnish the materials, they can neither 
be made well nor preserved for use. And yet, 
how many farms, and large ones too, where much 
labour is at the dispusal of the owner, do we see 
without this convenience? How much food is lost 

want of it, Ice houses are still more rare; 
and yet their construction is as easy, and their 
benefits nce Goer A hole dug in the earth, 
a pen of logs t in it, and covered with a rooi 
straw, make a very good ice house, perhaps 
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expensively of stone. The-former is much the 
best. Filling an ice house is supposed to be, and 
generally is, the great difficulty. Here, again, 
my experience may be of some use, My two 
ice houses are filled from a very small pond, 
made by damming up a stream of inconsiderable 
size. Almost any spring branch is large enough 
for this purpose: and where it is inconvenient to 
make a dam, on account of the shape of the 
ground, a pond of sufficient dimensions is very 
easily dug, into which the water may be turned 
before the frosts commence. It freezes very rea- 
dily in this manner, and a much smaller surface 
will supply an ice house, than would be readily 
believed without trial. 

Besides the comforts of an ice house, its direct 
benefits in preserving fresh provisions, and keep- 
ing milk and butter in the best state during the 
hottest weather, will soon repay the expense 
of making and filling it ; and the cost of an ice 
pond will soon be re-imbursed, by the washings 
from the adjacent lands which it will annually 
collect, and which make an excellent top dress- 
ing for almost every kind of crop. 

Among fruits the apple is by far the most use- 
ful; and being the best adapted to our soil and 
climate, is the most easily raised. They who 
have leisure and means for attending to objects of 
mere enjoyment, will cultivate other fruits, and 
especially the peach and the pear. But every 
farmer ought to plant a good apple orchard, as 
an object of profit. The trecs are easily raised 
or obtained, they thrive well with moderate care, 
and if planted far enough apart, they do not im- 
pede the cultivation of the land. Somecare they 
must have, but it requires very little time or la- 
bour. When they have grown beyond the reach 
of cattle, they do not prevent the land from being 
used as pasture, by which they are benefitted, as 
well as by its frequent cultivation in grain, pota- 
toes, or other cleaning crops. 

When we recollect the variety of motes in 
which the apple is used, the length of time for 
which it may be preserved, after all other fruits 
have failed, the number of wholesome and palata- 
ble dishes into whiclrit enters, and the healthy and 
pleasant beverage which its juice supplies, we 
may well be surprised that so many farms should 
be found without an apple orchard, or evena few 
trees to furnish fruit for the table. Its last pro- 
perty, that of supplying us with an agreeable and 
wholesome beverage, which by proper attention 
might be substituted for ardent spirits, the great 
curse of the land, recommend it toour patriotism 
as well as our prudence and our economy, and 
ought to induce every friend of religion and vir- 
tue, to unite in promoting its general cultivation. 

The same argument pleads strongly in favor of 
the vine, which is less known, less easily under- 
stood or managed, and consequently requires 
greater efforts to secure its successful introduc- 
tion. Little has hitherto been done, in the culti- 
vation of this most valuable fruit ; but that little 
is sufficient to prove, that it may be cultivated to 
advantage in a great mane parts of the country, 
and probably in almost all. The principal expe. 
riments have been made in the neighbourhoo:l of 
Yorktown, Pennsylvania ; near Georgetown inthe 
District of Columbia; near Newbern in North 
Carolina ; and near the mouth of the Wabash, in 
the state of Indiana. All these experiments have 
produced, and are daily producing, the most sa- 
tisfactory results, Wine of a very good quality 
has been made in all these places. The product 
is found to be abundant, and the cultivation very 
profitable in proportion to the land and labour em- 
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this manner, by my Own people, and the other/vine, The cuttings may be obtained in abun- 


dance, from Georgetown and York, with instrac- 
tions for the proper selection for different soils and 
situations, and for the mode of planting, cultiva- 
tionand management. Many details on these sub- 
jects may be found in the American Farmer. 

In speaking of the general means of improving 
agriculture, roads and canals must not be omit- 
ted ; nor ought we to furget how great an ef- 
fect. might be produced, by the establishment 
in a suitable situation of a pattern farm, where 
the best animals of every breed, and for every 
purpose, might be brought together, for constant 
inspection as well as propagation; and every 
new improvement in tillage, husbandry and agri- 
cultural instruments, might be subjected to the 
test of experience. This is an object worthy of 
the munificence and patronage of the state govern- 
ment. Perhaps without such aid it cannot be 
accomplished. Yet something might be done by 
individual exertions, and all may unite in the en- 
deavour to give a favourable impulse to public 
opinion, by which alone the assistance of the go- 
vernment can be secured, It is one of the advan- 
tages of our politica] institutions, which may 
sometimes be felt as an inconvenience, but in its 
general operation is our best security, that our 
governments rarely lead, but never fail to follow 
public opinion; and, indeed, do little more than 
give a legal sanction, tothat which the public will 
has previously resolved on, Hence it s necessa- 
ry, inoriginating any great system or measure, to 
inlist public opinion in its favour. Let this be our 
endeavour, in relation to the establishment of a 
pattern farm, on a suitable scale, by the aid of 
the public purse ; and to legislative encourage- 
mentin various modes, to agricultural improve- 
ments. Hitherto Maryland has done nothing for 
agriculture, while New York, Massachusetts, and 
so many other states, are reaping a rich harvest, 
from their liberal and enlightened measures for 
its encouragement, Let us hope that a new era 
is about to dawn upon us; asd above all let us 
unite heart and hand, each according to his means 
and opportunities, in hastening its auspicious ap- 
pearance: in hastening the time when the gev- 
ernment of the state shall take the lead in promot. 
ing, by the liberal application of the public means, 
the great public work of agricultural improvement. 
So of roads and canals, which conduce most pow- 
erfully, though indirectly, to the same great end. 
It is obvious to all, that in proportion to the great- 
er or less facility which the farmer finds, in ar- 
riving with his produce at market, his gains will 
be greater or less. In this proportion, more or 
less labour and capital will be withdrawn from 
transportation, and applied to production. Sub- 
pose that every farm in Maryland were brought 
one half nearer to market—Does not every one 
see that its value would be greatly increased ?— 
Yet this is the effect, or rather it is not the full 
effect, of good roads. That of canals is four or 
five times greater. Look at New York—In the 
midst of all the intrigues, cabals and party con- 
flicts, by which her government has been :o 
long and so often agitated, it has held public im- 
provement steadily in view. It was governed in 
this by public opinion, which impelled every suc- 
ceeding faction in its turn, intothiscourse. Great 
works have been sccompliahed ; and what have 
been their consequences? An unparalleled state 
of public een-* treasury overflowing—ag- 
riculture flourishing—population increasing wit 
unexampled rapidity—and, wealth flowing in on 
every side. Let the government of Maryland, 
which has a fairer field to cultivate, go and do 





ployed. No doubt many parts of this state, and| 
especially in this and the neighboring counties,|the utmost, in this great cause. 
would be found on trial equally well suited to thejen himself and his neighbors, and thus contri- 


likewise. Let each one of us, be his means as 
humble and limited as they mays exert them to 
et him enlighte 
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bute his mite towards the formation of a public 
sentiment, favorable to public improvement, by 
governmental means. Like the widow’s mite, it 
will be blessed to him in its fruits, Still more it 
will be blessed to his country, and his coun- 
try will bless him in return, These great works, 
which powerfully promote the improvement of 
agriculture and the public prosperity, are too 
mighty for individual strength. They belong to 
the arm of government, by which alone they can 
be effected. They are for the good ofall, and the 
means and efforts of all ought to be united, for 
their accomplishment. Let us not forget that we 
are parts of this whole, by which so much may 
be done, and without which nothing can be done. 
Let us act each man his part, with vigour and di- 
ligence. We may do much towards commanding 
success, and if we fail, we shail have the proud 
though sad conviction, of having failed by the 
fault of others, and not through our own laxity 
ef exertion, or want of patriotic feeling. 


——— 6 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Vineyard, near George Town, D.C. 
NVov. 20, 1824. 

Dear Sir,—Upon my receiving the enclosed 
from my valued correspondent, Thomas Mc. Call, 
Esq. of Georgia, I was satisfied that I put near 
double the quantity of sugar necessary into my 
wine, and I was obliged to put into some of my 
casks, a quantity of crude tartar to excite a new 
fermentation, so that it might decompose some of 
the saccharine matter that was in the wine that it 
might become alcohol, and take off the sweet- 
ness and to make it more dry, but I only partial- 
ly succeeded, for my wine is generally yet too 
sweet for such persons who are in the habit of 
drinking Madeira and other dry wines; and my 
correspondents very frequently enquire of me— 
Why do you put sugar in your wine? And say— 
you will never make good wine, until you cease 
adding sugar to it. Notwithstanding which, my 
wines are generally acknowledged to be very 
gvod, except by such persons whose tastes are 
vitiated by drinking of strong foreign dry wines ; 
while those persons who are clear of prejudice, 
inform me, that they can drink much more of my 
wines, with less symptoms of intoxication, than 
they can of foreign white wines or Port, and that 
they are much better after it. 

And I am certain that it is folly itself, to pretend, 
or expect to make good wines where there is nota 
sufficiency of saccharine matter, either sugar, or 
something equivalent in the must of the grape. 
I have therefore endeavoured to fix upon a stan- 
dard, so as to give my wine a certain strength or 
body, to keep after it is properly manufactured, 
for an indefinite length of time. And in all coun- 
tries where there is not a sufficiency of saccharum 
in the must of the grape, whether it be owing to 
wet seasons or otherwise, they boil down the 
must to a consistency like treacle, to mix with 
their wines, others add honey, or brandy, and 
some add both to give it a body so as to keep, ex- 
cept by the French and Germans; and notwith- 
standing what people may say or think on this 
subject, the best Champaign I ever tasted, had 
the honey flavour, and I have no doubt it was ad- 
ded to it. And although there is no people who 
make wine, honest enough (except the Spaniards 
and Portuguese) to acknowledge that they put 
any foreign substance to their wines, I have no 
doubt but that it is more or less practised by all 
nations who make wine, with the intention, either 
to keep in their own vaults for an indefinite time, 
or for exportation—whatever they may say to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

I presume, though I have no information on 


that are made in foreign countries, is used in 
some way or other, within the year after it is 
made, and probably has not a greater body than 
our cider, and is used in the same way by all 
classes of people in the country—considerable 
quantities are in some parts made into brandy, or 
where it wants body is turned into vinegar. 

As saccharometers are not easily obtained, and 
the cost of them is also considerable,, and if they 
were to be had, it would be difficult for some 
persons to use them; I have therefore resorted 
to another mode of arcertaining the quantity of 
saccharine matter contained ina given quantity of 
the mus¢ of the grape, from which a calculation 
may be made to ascertain its specific gravity,— 
and which I believe, will answer all the purpo 
ses of a saccharometer, and is so simple that any 
person may comprehend and practice it. 

Experiment 1st.—I took what is called a two 
ounce vial, with a cork, and then made a small 
bag, into which I put small shot, so as exactly to 
balance the vial ; the bag was made to save the 
trouble of weighing the vial in every operation. 
I then took eight hundred and seventy-five grains 
of rain water by weight, at the temperature of 
60° of Farenheit’s Thermometer, and then with 
a sharp file marked round the vial exactly at the 
height where the water reached—I then took 
three hundred and twenty-eight grains of double 
refined sugar, which is equal to three pounds to 
one gallon of water, and carefully dissolved it in 
the water—I then filled the vial with this mix- 


water was in it, and weighed it carefully; anu 
this quantity of the mixture weighed nine hun- 
dred and eighty-four grains—I then by the rule 
of three say, as 875 grains of rain water is to 
984 grains of the mixture, so is 1000 grains to its 
specific gravity, viz—1124 57-100.—This pro- 
portion of sugar ! look upon to be the least quan- 
tity of saccharine matter, substance, quality or 
sweet principle necessary in the must of the grape 
to make wine to keep for an indefinite length of 
time. 

To exemplify this experiment, I make the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

There was of rain water 875 grains. 
. double refined sugar 328 do. 





Total weight of the mixture 1203 do. 


Two ounces of the mixture by , 
measure weighed 984 grains. 


The sugar increased the quantity of fluid more 
than reached to the mark in the vial 215 grains. 





Making inall 1199 do. 





Which, taken from 1203 grains, the total weight 
of the sugar and water, leaves a loss of four grains 
in the operation,—and I found the specific gravity 
of lump sugar, the same quantity as in the first 
experiment, to be 1127, and the loss in the ope- 
ration to be ten grains, which I attributed to the 
escane of carbonic acid, and there was also a re- 
siduum of lime. The India sugar, such as is 
brought from the East Indies in bags—the trial 
the same as in the operation with the double re- 
fined sugar. I found exactly the same result, viz, 
the specific gravity 1124 57 100, and the Joss in 
the operation four grains. — 


and two pounds of sugar to the gallon; but as | 
believe three pounds to be the least quantity of 
the sweet principle necessary to make wine to 
‘keep for any length of time, it is not necessary 
\to trouble the reader with the result of them. 

, I then bruised.a small quantity of grapes from 
‘those gathered to make wine, on different days, 





the subject, that eight tenths of all the wines and some were more ripe than others, and by 


I also tried at the rate of two and a half poun'!s! 


putting as much musé as reached to the two ounce 
mark on my vial—it was squeezed through a piece 
of muslin, and I found the weight to vary from 
906 to 938 grains. These were the heaviest and 
lightest musis pressed from my grapes, and ei- 
ther taken from 984 grains, which is equal to 
three pounds of the sweet principle or sugar to 
one gallon, leaves a deficiency in the first instance 
of seventy-eight grains of sugar, and of forty-six 
grains in the other.—To elucidate this I say, as 
two ounces is to seventy-eight grains, the defici- 
ency of sugar to one gallon, so is one hundred and 
twenty-eight ounces, the weiglit of one gallon, to 
the whole quantity in a gallon deficient, viz. 4992 

rains, which is equal to 11 ounces and forty one 

undredths of an ounce, or very near eleven and 
a half ounces, avoirdupois weight, to one gallon ; 
and the deficiency of forty-six grains in the two 
ounces is equal to six and three quarter ounces, 
very near to a gallon of must, to be equal to 
three pounds of sugar as above mentioned, to pro- 
duce a specific gravity of about 1125; and I bee 
lieve to make wine to keep, the specific gravity 
~—_ not to be less than 1125. 

The reader will bear in mind, that there is not 
equal to three pounds of sugar ina gallon of must, 
but only such a proportion as where three pound 
is dissolved in a gallon, as the sugar added in- 
creases the quantity of fluid from seven to eight 
per cent. ButIam of opinion that it will be near 
enough to answer all common purposes—as after 
itis decomposed by fermentation so as to become 


ture, exactly to the mark I made when the rain|alcohol, the wine will be about as strong as the 


best Clarets, Lisbon or Bucellos wines, and strong- 
er than Champaign and Burgundy. 

The writer of the enclosed, Mr. Mc Call, sent 
me a bottle of wine, which I shewed to several 
gentlemen, good judges of wine, and they all 
pronounced it very good—it was drier than any I 
have made, and tasted as if it had heen Madeira 
and Rhenish mixed,—part of the bottle I left 
with our Secretary of State, the Hon. John Q. 
Adams, but I have not had an opportunity of en- 
quiring of him what was his opinion of it. 


JOHN ADLUM. 


Note—The weights I made use of was the 
avoirdupois weight, viz. seven thousand grains to 
a pound, four hundred and thirty-seven and one 
half grains to the ounce, and sixteen ounces to 
the pound. 


As there is a good deal of cider yet to be made 
in our Country, f would advise gentlemen to try 
the weight of the must, and add sugar or honey, 
to give it a proper specific gravity, according to 
the rules above set down, an: attend particularly 
to fumigating the cask with sulphur, and rack 
and fine it after it has gone through its frst fer- 
mentation, and bottle it either in March or June, 
and communicate the result to the American 
Farmer next year, &c. and I have little doubt, but 
they will have a beverage equal to most Cham- 
paign, and if it is too strong to drink in a tumbler, 
it may be diluted with water. Whit gave me 
this idea, was a present of a barrel of crab-cider, 
sent me by my neighbour, N. Lufvorough, Esq. — 
which was clearer and had less mucilage in it, 
than any cider I ever observed immediately from 
the press, and it weighed as heavy as the richest 
must I had from the grapes this year, viz.—two 
ounces by measurement weighed nine hundred 
and thirty-eight grains.—The barrel holds thirty- 
four gallons, and I have added fifteen pounds of 
sugar to it, which is a small fraction more than 
6 3-4 ounces to the gallon; and if [ live, I intend 
to inform you of the result, and I hope otners will 
try the same experiment and give the result to 
the public, 

The must of the grape or cider ought to be 
weighed before any fermentation wha'cver, has 
taken place, as all the sacchariac matter thrat ts 
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decomposed and becomes alcohol, will cause it to 
be lighter, until all is decomposed, when it will 
be specifically lighter than rain water. Ni 


P.S. I hope when you have leisure, that you 
will give Mr. Mc Call’s letter in toto, as { am 
sure that it wiil be very useful tothe public, and 
1 feel much indebted to him for the valuable in- 
formation that it contains, * ; 

I have not yet had leisure to try any experi- 
ments on the milk, but intend to attend to it to- 
wards the last of the week. J. A. 

N. B, Some persons may oject to the expense 
of the sugar, but if it renders the cider so much 
better than it would be without it, and enables 
you to add when you are using it, one half or 
nearly so, of water, or possibly an equal propor- 
tion, I think it will be money well laid out, as the 
sugar wil! not cost more than two dollars if the 
cider is good. 

* This letter, if sent to the Editor, has been 
mislaid, and when recovered, shall be published. 

As to the milk, our request to Major Adlum 
was to weigh the milk of ditferent cows, that we 
might understand the languuge of the Eastern 
Cattle Show reports, where they say a cow gave 
so many founds of milk, in such a time.—It wouid 
be well too to ascertain, whether a given measure 
of one cow’s milk being heavier than another, the 
yield of butser is proportioned to the difference 
of weight. 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Sir,—In your Jate numbers you have emphati- 
cally called the attention of your readers to a sub- 
ject of great importance to the farmers ; and con- 
sidering the common wish to promote the house- 
hold manufacture of woolen articles, it has be- 
come interesting to the whole community. The 
subject alluded to is the frequent destruction of 
sheen by dogs. ‘This evil has increased so much, 
and is still so much increasing, as to demand the 
early attention of the legislature ; and it may be 
hoped that immediate efforts will be made by the 
members of the several Counties to ascertain the 
extent of this calamity, and to reflect upon the 
means by which it may be restrained. My mind 
has been engaged by the varions mischiefs occa- 
sioned by dogs for many years: an attempt was 
once made in the House of Delegates to provide 
a remedy by the imposition of a tax; but it was 
opposed by certain members out of respect to 
the fox-hunters, and did not succeed. It too often 
happens that, though provisions in certain cases 
are admitted by most persons to be necessary, few 
individuals are found willing to bring them for- 
ward; and the suggestions of any one person who 
may venture to recommend a measure are fre- 
quently disregarded. The short, but’ pointed 
manner in which you have expressed yourself con- 
cerning the destruction of these valuable animals, 
and solicited your readers to disclose a proper 








EE 
Politicks of Agriculture. 


SHEEP-KILLING DOGS. 


{The subject of the following communication is 
one of too much importance to the farmers of 
Maryland and other states, to be much longer 
neglected.— The evil of sheep killing dogs, 
amounts riow to a shocking, a dreadful grie- 
vance! and Legislators must apply a remedy or 
subject themselves to the charge of a scanda- 
fous neglect of one of the most important con- 
cerns of their constituents, There is no species 
of cowardice so prejudicial to the publick, and 
none therefore, should be held, in the publick 
esteem, so disreputable, as that vulgar fear 
of popularity, which restrains men from the 
enactment of laws which are indispensable for 
the general good—in the apprehension of /os- 
ing a few votes here or there! Yet has this 
ignoble apprehension been the bane of enlight- 
ened legislation in Maryland for the last twenty 
years, It is impossible to suppose that those 
entrusted with the powers of legislation, can 
be ignorant of the great detriment to the agri- 
cultural interest which arises from the constant 
liability of every farmer’s sheep to be killed 
by dogs—not only the number of sheep is di- 
minished to a tenth part of that which might 
be sustained with little or noadditional expense, 
but the quality of those which are kept, re- 
mains unimproved from the same cause ;—aud 
if those whose duty it is to provide a remedy, 
require to be spurred, let the farmers in every 
County get up a petition, “ that your honours 
will provide such guards and penalties for the 
preservation of sheep from dogs, as may be 
most effectual, and your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray,” &c. &c. The sugges- 
tions of Mr. Hammond are the best we have 
seen, and might be taken as the principles of 
a Bill that would result in a saving to the State 
of Maryland annually of half a million of dol- 
lars; such would be the effect of any law that 
would increase the number and quality of sheep 
in Maryland to the extent of its capacity to 
rear and sustain them.] dit. Am. Far 





your subscribers in this County, and probably in 
other places; and by your instrumentality, the 
time perhaps has arrived when the observations 
of an individual may be read with patience, and 
produce such reflections in the minds of others 
as may lead to wholesome and efficient provisions, 
In discussing such a question it wiil be necessary 
to use terms which would be offensive to delicacy 
if they could be well avoided: and to give the 
cure its full effect, it will be requisite to compre- 
hend the case of all persons without regard to 
particular classes or descriptions of people. 

It will be more practicable to provide an effec- 
tual remedy when we understand not only the 
many mischiefs which are suffered, but the man- 
ner in which they are generally occasioned. It is 
therefore my purpose to present to you several 
facts existing in my neighbourhood relating to 
this subject ; and to point out such provisions for 
restraining or preventing the evils which sur 
round us as these statements shall appear to au- 
thorize. If similar facts exist in other Counties, 
the inhabitants will be able to judge whether the 
provisions proposed, or what others, are suitable 
to them. 

Dogs of all kinds, useless and useful, abound 
in very great numbers in this County: every 
person, without distinction, seems to enjoy the 
liberty of keeping them. Slaves upon the plan- 
tations of many masters are allowed to keep 
them ; and their dogs follow them openly wher- 
ever they choose to go. Many wretched families 
own them, who are sometimes without food for 
themselves. A poor man, not having sometimes 
a pint of meal in his house, has two large dogs. 
As such dogs can get little or no food at home, 
they must go abroad in search of it. The free 
negroes in all quarters keep them without license ; 
the law upon this point being utterly neglected by 
magistrates and constables. A little bitch, now 
commonly called a gipsy, is very frequently pre- 
ferred by these people; such of them as propose 
to visit a house in the night, take this animal 
with them to keep the dogs quiet ; and to be thus 
enabled to accomplish their purpose, whatever 
it may be. More mischief is effected by dogs in 
the neighbourhood of towns, than at a greater: 
distance from them: in these they are collected| 





remedy to prevent it, has roused the attention of 


{December 10, 1824. 


in greater numbers together ; andthe young mea 
anc school boys take them frequently out to hunt- 
ing. After acquiring this habit, the dogs go often 
out alone, and continue searching after game till 
they are weary and hungry; and it is believed 
that, being under no controul, they chase the 
sheep fleeing before them and destroy many. 
Gipsies in a season of pride are suffered in a!! 
neighbourhoods to run at large: in this habit of 
body the gipsy is followed by many dogs wher- 
ever she chooses to lead; and the number in- 
creases as she proceeds; they are out together 
several days and nights; the dogs are constantly 
fighting and tearing each other ; for a long while 
they regard nothing but the particular object they 
pursue; they become excited to frenzy by the 
wounds they receive and the rivalry which goads 
them on; and they are ravenous for want of food 
and parched withthirst. In this condition every 
flock by which they pass is in the utmost danger ; 
and it cannot be doubted that in this manner ma- 
ny sheep are captured and destroyed. It is pro- 
bably on such occasions that many dogs acquire 
this destructive habit; and when once initiated, 
they generally, singly or with some companion, 
continue to prowl after and destroy them, 

Having frequently observed the wretched situa- 
tion of dogs atter having followed a gipsy fur se- 
veral days, the manner in which they were torn 
and wounded, the lankness of their bodies fo: 
want of food, and the extreme irritation to which 
they must have been roused, it has been long my 
belief that these excitements constitute an origi- 
nal cause of canine madness. This belief may be 
submitted to the judgment of those whe can rea- 
son upon such asu ject: but if it be even possi- 
ble that the sufferings of dogs in such pursuits 
may produce a distemper so horrid in itself and 
30 deplorable in its consequences, this considera. 
tion ought to have the strongest influence upon 
our endeavours to diminish their number, and re- 
strain their power of committing injury. 

The sportsman’s dog is as prone to kill a sheep, 
and as liable to canine madness, as any other spe- 
cies of this animal. Some owners keep their 
dogs chained during the day and turn them loose 
at night. In this case the dog, if he can escape, 
very generally goes abroad in search of compan- 
ions or of mischief, and disappoints his master’s 
object: It is better to reverse the practice ; for 
then the dog is at home during the proper period 
to watch and give the alarm. Dogs are needless. 
ly increased in number by the indulgence of pa: 
rents towards their children. 

Castrated dogs are much more harmless than 
others: they areas useful and capable of instruc- 
tion as those that are entire: they may be ren- 
dered as vigilant and even as fierce: they are 
equally ready for the gun or the chase,—are much 
less disposed to ramble from home,—and may 
generally be found within the hearing of their 
master’s call. 

Upon the foundation of these facts and of thei: 
alleged consequences, whether these be real or 
only probable, it appears to me that certain pro- 
positions may be reasonably raised, the adoptiou 
of which may be considered likely to lessen the 
evils of which there is so much cause to complain. 

It may be proposed to levy and collect an an- 
nual tax of one dollar upon every dog, and two 
dollars upon every bitch, which may be kept, 
harboured, or owned by any person within this 
State. That for this purpose the Justices of the 
Levy Courts should annually in the month of 
April, ascertain and describe upon their records 
the bounds of the several hundreds in their re- 
spective counties, and assign a special and suffi- 
cient constable to each hundred; whose duty it 
should be to call upon the inhabitants therein be- 
tween the first and fifteenth days of May in every 
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year, and to make an alphabetical list of all per- 
sons keeping, harbouring or owning any dog or 
bitch, and to set down the number of each kinc ; 
which list he should return to the Clerk of the 
County on or before the first of June, to be laid 
before the Levy Court. Duplicates of these lists 
should be delivered to the collector, who should 
be required to charge and collect the taxes in the 
same manner as the County assessments. 
constables should be subjected to a penalty for ne- 
glect of duty; and should be allowed a fee of 
twenty-five cents for every dog or bitch truly re- 
turned by them, to be levied and collected for 
their use in the assessments of the Covnty. The 
master should be charged with the tax for every 
dog or bitch which he should allow his servart 
or slave to keep, harbour or own. It should be 
the duty of the constable on his own view, or on 
the information of others, to kill and destroy, or 
cause to be killed and destroyed every dog or bitch 
which any free negro or mulatto should keep, 
harbour or own without the license of a magis- 
trate regularly renewed according to the Act of 
November 1806, ch. 81. If so licensed, the dog 
or bitch to be taxable, and returned like those of 
other persons. The owner or keeper of any bitch, 
who should suffer her to go at large during a sea- 
son of pride, should be subjected toapenalty ; and 
moreover it should be lawful for any person to 
destroy her. If any dog or bitch so returned 
upon the list should die or be destroyed before 
the Levy should be closed, it should be lawful for 
the justices, on being satisfied of the fact by 
competent proof, to exonerate the party from the 
tax. If the party so charged should be insolvent 


or unable to pay the tax, it should be the duty of |he would have killeda much larger number of 


the collector forthwith to cause the dog or bitch 
to be destroyed; otherwise he should be answera- 
ble for the tax. The taxes to be so raised should 
be applied to the benefit of the respective Coun- 
ties: but if ‘the corporate bodies of any city or 
town should elect to pass ordinances imposing the 
like taxes and penalties, and containing the like 
provisions, then the monies so raised should be 
applied to the benefit of such towns and cities. 

hese regulations might be qualified by a proviso, 
that all castrated dogs should be exempt from 
the tax. 

I have been perhaps too particular in stating 
the grievance we endure, and in suggesting the 
remedies which may tend to diminish it. But it 
is felt severely ; and these observations may ex- 
cite the inquiry and stir up the reflections of oth. 
er farmers; and if suitable provisions can be 
made to preserve our flocks from these destruc- 
tive animals, I trust the members of our Legis- 
lature will have the wisdom and firmness to enact 


them without regard to the prejudices or clamour 


of any class of individuals. 
I am, Sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
St. Aubin, Talbot Co. N. HAMMOND. 
Md. Nov. 20, 1824. 


———[> 


HOW TO GET RID OF SUPERFLUOUS DOGS, 
AND SAVE OUR SHEEP. 


Dear S1r,—I perceive you are enquiring into 
the means of “protecting sheep from depreda- 
tions by dogs;” and therefore throw in my mite 
Every one doing the same, some- 


of suggestion. 
thing good may be hit upon. 


A direct attack upon the dogs in our State, 
would almost create acivil war; it would at least 
Suppose we attack the dogs 

Few persons like to have a 
t their houses; and therefore few would 
be roused by ataxonthem. Thistax, if thought 
best, might be moderate at first; and from and af- 


Cause a turn out. 
through the s/zés. 
slut a 








ter a certain prefixed day, so encreased as to act as 
a preventive.-—Making the amount so large as 
that few persons would encounter the expense 
of keeping one. The consequence may readily 
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be imagined. Respectfully yours, 
Nov. 20, 1824. S. 














Aural Sports. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


cided taste for rural sports, particularly the man- 
ly and healthful exercise of Partridge Shooting, 
(which, in fact, l regard as one of the accomplish- 
ments of the country gentleman, ) and having pur- 
sued it with great zest for about thirty years, I 
remarked with interest your notice in the last 
number of the American Farmer, of the match 
recently shot at Waverly, between four gentle- 
men, who bagged 86 birds. This is undoubted- 
ly very fine shooting, and worthy of insertion in 
your Journal ; it induces me to give you the result 
of what I witnessed at Wheatland, the residence 





“ Sir—Having always myself entertained a de- 


of H. S. Turner, Esq. the 13th of the present 
month. Mr. Thomas R. Hammond of Charles 
Town, came out to breakfast ; at between 10 and 
11 o’clock, Mr. T. and he entered the fields to- 
gether ; at about four in the afternoon their amu- 





uition was exhausted, when Mr. H, had bagged}. 


sixteen brace of birds*—If Mr. H. had been sti- 
mulated by competition—if they had commenced 
shooting earlier, and continued later, from the 
abundance of game, there can be no doubt that 


jbirds. Nothing can excel the brilliancy of this 
gentleman’s performance, and the proficiency to 
which he has brought the art of shooting ; there 
is no doubt of the moral tendency of this elegant 
amusement, and its salutary influence on health— 
with you, I am glad tosee a taste for it increasing. 

The favorable anticipations I expressed to you 
in my last letter, as to our then growing crop of 
wheat, have been fully realized ; it’s many years 
since we had so good a harvest, and our present 
prospects for the next are all that we could 
wish.” 

ED aa 


High Sport.—For a long time, the boatmen of 
Whitehall have perhaps with some reason believ- 
ed, that in speed and dexterity, they are not sur- 
passed by the oarsmen of any country, It seems 
the mariners of England entertain the same opi- 
nion of {the naval architecture and skill of that 
country ; and to bring the subject to actual expe- 
riment, Capt. Harris, of the British frigate Hus- 


MACHINE FOR RAISING STUMPS. 

[The valuable communication which follows, was 
obtained by Mr. Prince, of Massachusetts, from 
the writer in New-Hampshire, in consequence 
of a request for information, expressed through 
this journal. The information thus obtained 
from one end of the Union is printed here, in 
its centre, and then diffused through every State 
and Territory for practical use and general be- 
nefit. It is one case of a thousand, that illus- 
ah) the value of a National Agricultural Jour- 
nal. 


Meredith, (.N. H.) Nov. 17, 1824. 
Joun Prince, Esa. 


Dear Sir,—1 cheerfully comply with your re. 
quest tor a description of the machine for extract. 
ing stumps, as used inthis vicinity. The only one 
in my immediate neighbourhood, was constructed 
for Daniel Avery, Esq.of Gilford. It consists of 
three wheels ; two on an axle eight feet and an 
half between the naves, twelve feet in diameter. 
The third, is framed into the axle one foot from 
the nave, and is eight feet in diameter, The 
axle is about twelve inches in diameter, and at the 
ceutre, a strong staple with a hook appending to 
it. To this hook one end of the chain is hung, 
while tHe other is put about the trunk or root of 
the stump to be raised, asits size shall determine. 
The chain that wraps the stump should be large 
and of good iron. The one here in use, weighs 
about one pound to an inch, and the wire is near- 
ly, or quite, one inch in diameter, Notwith- 
standing this size, it has often been broken. The 
power of the machine is put in operation by ma- 
king a chain of a small size fast on the centre 
wheel, and to this apply your strength. One yoke 
of oxen is enough to work the machine, and on 
plain land it is usually moved by men. Four 
hands are necessary to its operation, and this is 
sufficient to take up an acre in three or four days, 
depending on the abundance or scarcity of stumps. 

rhe land on which this machine has been used, 
is plain and rather sandy, therefore, the trees 
rooted downward rather than spread off broadly. 
On clayey ground, the roots extend much further 
abroad, and an axle of this length would not be 
long enough to work with convenience. Another 
improvement I think might be made, by making 
the outside wheels fourteen instead of twelve 
feet, and the inner one ten instead of eight feet. 
The axle should be at least fifteen inches in di- 
ameter, and of the best wood. ‘The boxes inside 








sar, now in this port, has proposed a contest, to, 
take place on the first fair day after to-morrow. 
A bet of $1000 on the result has been offered and. 
taken. Good feeling seems to prevail on both 
sides, and no other sentiments will probably be 
indulged than those of national pride. An im- 
mense concourse of spectators may be expected. 

The distance, from Whitehall, round the fri- 
gate Hussar at anchor in the North River, and 
back tothe place of starting. There is a great 
excitement, but no unmanly feeling. It is mutu- 
ally agreed, that the winning, shall treat the 
losing party to an entertainment. This is as it 
should be, and we anticipate no debasing conduct 
on either side. [New York paper. 








* Doctor Muse and Judge Martin of Dorchester 
County, in this state, are said to be two of the 
best shots in America, and believed to be ready 
to accept a challenge from any two gentlemen of 
either shore—We have heard it said that each 
has killed 29 birds in succession. 


should be twelve inches; as I have noticed while 
this machine was in operation, and much power 
became necessary, the axle sprung considera- 
bly, though of the best of white oak. 

The inner wheel is constructed by two shafts 
passing through the centre of the* axle at right 
angles, with two inch plank framed into these 
shafts, or arms, and on each side plank, an inch 
and a half board, to keep the chain about the 
wheel in its proper place. Inch and a half in 
diameter, or perhaps inch and a quarter cordage, 
would answer the purpose, probably more con- 
veniently than small chain; but of this the con- 
structorcan judge. 

The naves and spokes are white oak, the fel- 
lows yellow pine. It will be understood that the 
draft chain, or the one that passes round the 
centre wheel, is topass under ; as to this the 
oxen are to be applied. Stumps of twelve inches 
diameter are raised with great ease, and the ina- 
chine is considered, by those who have used it, a 
simple, but valuable invention. This is not the 
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only machine which has been invented and used 
for the purpose of extracting stumps. There is 
one in use by a Mr. Larbour, in this county, which 
operates by a lever; but I saw it fora few minutes 
only, and am not able to give any description of 
it. I think the one I have described the best, 
however, that I have seen. ; 
You, Sir, are at liberty to make any use of this 
that you may think proper; and, if you are in 
doubt on any part of the description, point it out, 
and I will endeavour to remove them. 
Jam, Sir, as alway, 
Yours, &c. 
STEPHEN C, LYFORD, 





Scraps from Foreign Papers. 


Preservatian of Fish, ‘%c—For ensuring the 
sweetness of fish conveyed by land-carriage, the 
belly of the fish should be opened, and the inter- 
nal parts sprinkled with powdered charcoal. The 
same material will restore impure or even putres- 
cent water to a state of perfect freshness. The 
inhabitants of Cadiz, who are necessitated to 
keep in tanks the water for culinary uses, were 
first indebted to our informant, during the late 
Peninsular war, for the foregoing simple, yet ef- 
ficacious remedy of an evil which they had long 
endured. 

It is generally supposed, that Ministers will 
avail themselves of the first opportunity to effect 
an alteration of the Corn Laws—proposing to 
keep the ports constantly open to Foreign Grains 
at a high duty. The present average prices are: 
—Wheat, 54s. 6d. Barley, 30s. 10d. Oats, 22s. 
7d. Rye, 29s. Id. 

Metropolitan Marine Company.—The follow- 
ing is an estimate of the probable returns of each 
of the proposed estab'ishments of this most ne- 
cessary and useful concern :— 

200 warm salt water baths, for three hun- 
dred days, 2s. 6d. 

20 medicated, vapour, gaseous, &c. for 300 
days, 5s. 

50 7 water warm baths, for 300 days, 
1s, 6d. 

$00 ladies, children, and female servants, 
private cold sea-baths, for 15¢ days, 1s. 

200 gentlemen, single private plunging cold 
sea-water baths, for 180 days, 2s. 

500 gentlemen in the grand swimming bath 
of sea water, for 150 days, 1s. 

500 ditto. in the secondary ditto. for 150 














£7500 
1500 
1125 
2250 


days, 6d. 1875 

2000 journeymen, &c. one day, in each 
week, for 21 weeks, 3d. §25 
£21,525 


Which multiplied by 5 would givea? 5... 

. sum in Fall tee 107,525 
The plan is tocommence operations at the near- 
est point of the coast between London and the 
Nore, which may afford water of sufficient puri- 
ty. This will be about thirty-five miles from 
town. At this point it is proposed to form, be- 
twixt high and low water mark, one or more con- 
siderable reservoirs enclosed by flood-gates. At 
the rise of the tide the waters will be permitted 
to fiow into the reservoir, the gates of which will 
be shut at high water. Upon these reservoirs a 
steam-engine of from 80 to 100 horse power will 
be erected, and employed to raise a continual sup- 
ply of water from the reservoirs to a smaller re 
servoir or cistern placed at the height of 150 or 
180 feet above the surface of the water in the 
large reservoir. From this higher position a line 
of pipes will commence to lead through the coun. 
try to London, as the New River pipes pass from 


-|of the plan. 


the reservoir of that establishment at Islington | 
to supply fresh water to the houses in London. 
These pipes it is intended should be from 24 to 
30 inches in diameter. The capital demanded 
is £ 250,000. 

Mr. Stevenson, the engineer, has taken a sur 
vey of the country between Nantwitch and New- 
castle, with the design of ascertaining the best 
line for a branch rail-road, frem Birmingham to 
Liverpool. The object to which his attention 
was more particularly directed, was to discover 
the most practicable passage over the hills about 
Ape Dale, which, by their continuity and eleva- 
tion, oppose the chief obstacle to the execution 
Should the projectors of this great 
work succeed in obtaining an Act ot Parliament, 
they propose to convey heavy goods between Liv 
erpool and the Potteries, at the rate of eight 
miles an hour, and half the present cost of canal 
carriage. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in his recent voyage in 
the North Seas, ascertained that his principles 
of protecting the,copper sheathing oi ships by 
the contract of 1-200 of iron is perfectly success- 
ful even in the most rapid sailing and in the 
roughest sea; and Dr. ‘Tiarks, under Sir Hum- 
phrey’s superintendance, and by direction of the 
British Board of Longitude, has connected, by 
chronemetrical observations, the trignometrical 
surveys of Denmark and Hanover with that of 
England, so that the triangulation of a great part 
of Europe may be now said to form one system— 
M. Arago and Capt. Kater having two years ago 
connected the Surveys of England and France by 
observations between Calais and Dover. In the 
course of Sir Humphrey’s expedition to the 
North Seas, the longitude of the Naze of Nor- 
way (a point of great importance in navigation) 
has been accurately ascertained, and some other 
nseful data for connecting the nautical maps of 
Europe, gained. 





ED | 
VOLUNTEER PREMIUMS—new List. 


A Silver Cup valued at $20, to be given to the 
owner of the@best calf, reared by hand, and to be 
not less than ten months old, to be exhibited at 
the next Cattle Show for the Western Shore.— 
The owner to furnish a written statement, for pub- 
lication in the American Farmer, of the mode 
pursued, and the cost, including a reasonable 
charge for attendance—economy and effect to be 
taken into view—By 

D. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 


THe FARMER, 


BALTIMORE, FrRipAy, DrcEMBER 10, 1824, 














jG Gentlemen are invited to send contributions 
for the a allotted to Rural Sports and Sports 
of the Turf 


(cP The Maryland Agricultural Society will meet at Bur- 
ney’s Inn, Light-street, TO-MORROW MORNING, at 10 o’clock, 
It is hoped that gentlemen in the country will endeavour to 
attend, and that the meeting willbe full. Members may 
then receive their Diplomas; and those only have a right to 
participate in the proceedings, who pay $5 per annum. 


ee 0 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CAREFULLY COLLECTED FVERY THURSDAY FOR 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Flour, Howard-Street, $5 a $5.25—do. wharf, 
$4.62 4-—Wheat, red, 90 a 9S—Lawler, do. 92 a 95 
cents—best white, $1 a $1.06—Corn, old, 36 
cents—do. new, 33 a 34cents—Rye, 35 a 374 cts. 
—Oats, 20 a 22 cts.—Whiskey, including barrel, 





26 cts.—Apple Brandy, 25—Clover Seed, white, 


per lb. 374 cts.—Red do. per bushel, $4—Saplin, 
co. $5.75—Timothy, $2.50—Orchard grass, $2.50 
—Herds grass, $2—Herrings, No. 1, $2—No. 2, 
$1.75—Hay, per ton, $10—Leather, best sole, 24 
a 27 cents—Feathers, tive, per lb. 32 cts.—Cotton, 
Louisiana, 16 a 18—Georgia, Upland, 15 a 17— 
Alabama, 13 a 15—New Wool, 30 a 35—Merino 
full blooded, 35 a 40—} do. 30a $5—4 do. 25 a 28 
—Common, 20 a 25 cts.—25 per cent. more when 
well washed on the sheep and free from tags— 
Turpentine, $2 a 2.25—Coal, pit foreign, 40 cts. 
—Virginia, pit, 20 a 25 cents—Susquehannah, do. 
$6.50 a $7—Lime, bushel, 30 a 33 cents—Pork, 
hog round, $3.50 per cwt.—Hams, last years, 
124 cents. 


THE ALBION, 


A paper devoted exclusively to foreign news, 
and literary compilation, is published weekly in 
New-York. Besides the ordinary record of po- 
litical events abroad, the Albion republishes in 
full, the debates of the British Parliament on all 
important subjects; and the decisions of the Eng- 
lish Courts in cases of general interest. Its lite- 
rary selections are made from a// the prominent 
magazines and journals of the London press. 
The Albion is published every Saturday on fine 
paper, in the imperial quarto form ; and is fors 
warded by the southern mail of the same day. 
Subscriptions received in this city by Messrs. 
E. J. Coale & Co. opposite the Post Office. 
Terms,—six dollars per annum, in advance. 
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(mproved Stock for Sale. 
SUSSEX, a bull two years old, begotten in Eng- 
land, on Laura, a singularly fine cow, remarka- 
ble as a deep milker. 

FROLIC, a bull nine months old, by Bishop, 
from Laura. 

These bu!ls were bred by Mr. Powel, and were 
particularly noticed at the late Pennsylvania Cat- 
tle Show, where Sussex received the premium of 
15 dollars. 

At the exhibition of 1823, the judges, who were 
all practical men, stated in their report :— 


** Laura,.an imported heifer, of two years, has 
all the characteristics of deep milking, and car- 
Aad iced apon her carcass of tendency towards 
at. 

“Sussex, of twelve months, from Laura, was 
begotten in England, has long frame, small bone, 
head, horns, and neck, and very strong points of 
high breeding.” 


: 5 Memoirs of Pennsylvania Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

He is of a dark mahogany red ; with no white, 
except a very small spot under his belly, and ap- 
pears to unite great activity, and vigour for the 
yoke, with mellowness of handling. Frolic is of 
a dark roan, with very long silky hair, and fine 
points, and is one of the largest, and finest calves 
of his age, which have been shown in Pennsylva- 
nia. 

_Laura was selected in England, by a farmer for 
his own use, Bishop is equal in pedigree to any 
bull in Great Britain or America, as may be seen 
by the Herd Book; and is the sire of four bull 
calves, which have recently been sold at Powel- 


ton at $200 each. 
WM. F. REDDING. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

General R. G. Harper’s Address delivered before the 
Maryland A: tural Society, at their Annual Exhibition. 
on the 25th Nov. 1824—Experiments in Wine making by J. 
\dlum—Sheep killing dogs—How to get rid of superfluous 
Dogs, and save our Sheep—Partridge Shooting—High sport 
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MEETING OF THE 


MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
FOR THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS, &c. 

Agreeably to public notice, in the American 
Farmer, and the several newspapers in Balti- 
more, the Maryland Agricultural Society met at 
the Fountain Inn, in the city of Baltimore, on 
Saturday last, the 11th December, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. for the election of officers, and for the 
transaction of other business. 

The meeting was the most numerous that had 
ever been assembled, except on occasions of 
publick annual exhibitions ; and was composed 
almost exclusively of substantial, practical far- 
mers, many of whom came in, from the distance 
of fifteen miles, and in every way manifested an 
earnestness of design, and real solicitude upon 


tron, which gave the assurance that the farmers 
now see the bearing of this society, upon the 
great objects of their pursuits and Jabours; and 
that they are now resolved to take it in hand, 
cherish and support it, and turn it to the best 
account; -and this is all that was necessary to 
ensure for it, the beneficial effects upon the 
landed interest of the state, for which it was 
originally instituted. We trust there will be no 
relaxation of activity. Let the gentlemen, to 
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H. V. Somerville. 
Jacob Hollingsworth. 
Richard Caton. 

A by-law having been enacted to elect an addi- 
tional Trustee, making thirteen in all, George 
Cook was duly elected. 

The following resolution was then passed.— 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this Seciety be 
presented to R. Smith, Esq. for his servicés and 
attention as Presicent of the Society, and that the 
Corresponding Secretary be instructed to notify 
him of the same.” 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Gen. 
Harper, Gen. T. E, Stansbury, Col. N. M. Bos- 
ley, Doctor A. Thomas and Jacob Hollingsworth, 
to proceed to Annapolis to request the patronage 
of the Legislature to the efforts of this Society, 
aod that they be requested to prepare a law, sup- 
plementary to the charter of its incorporation, 
with such provisions as they may deem necessa- 
try, and that they prepare also, a memorial to 
the Legislature, praying the enactment of such 
laws as may be immediately necessary for the 
protection and prometion of the agricultural in- 
terests of this State. 

A resolution was passed, instructing the Cor- 
responding Secretary to prepare a memorial to 
be printed and circulated on the Eastern and 
Western Shores, praying legislative aid to the 
Society ; and the Treasurer was required by a 


George Howard—and 
Allen Thomas, 





whose management the concerns of the society 
have been committed for the next year, feel, and 
act upon that feeling, that the trust they have! 
undertaken, is for the benefit of the publick and, 
of posterity—that it is one of great respectability, | 
and of the more honour, as its only reward is the, 
consciousness of promoting and doing good, in 
the most important concern of human life—the 
cultivation of the soil, to produce the very means 
of our subsistence, and of all our comforts. Let 
no trustee be satisfied with waiting for the time 
of meeting, to think of the affairs of the society. 

et it be his pride and his pleasure, as he is in 
honour bound, to make them, the subject of every 
day’s meditation, as connected not only with the 
station assigned to him by the confidence of the 
sd¢iety, but connected also with the improvement 
of his own estate; and the welfare and character of 
those who are to come to its enjoyment after 
him. When ever any thing occurs to him, that 
he may think would be useful in promoting the 
objects of association, let him commit it to paper, 
or treasure it up in his memory, to be. pro- 
posed and discussed at the next meeting of the 
trustees. Let the contest be, not who shall 
suggest, or do, the least, but who shall contrive 
measures most conducive to the success and the 
popularity of the society. Let the meeting of trus- 
tees be held at an early hour, and not so much 
for eating and drinking, as for “ doing the work!” 

At eleven o’clock, Gen. Harper took the chair, 
and James Howard, Esq. acted as secretary. 

The society proceeded first, to the election of 
officers, when, 


ROBERT OLIVER, Fsq. was unanimously e- 
lected President—and the 

Hon. EDWARD LLOYD, Vice President. 

JAMES COX, Treasurer. 

JAMES HOWARD, Secretary. 

J. S. SKINNER, Corresponding Secretary. 

Dr. GIRARDIN, Professor of Botany—and 

JULIUS T. DUCATEL, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

The.following trustees were then duly elected : 


Charles: Ridgely, of | James Carroll, Jr. 


Hampton David Williamson, Jr. 
Robert G. Harper. Christopher Carnan. 
N. M, Bosley. B. Ww. « 


resolution of the Society, to call on the President, 
the Treasurer, the two Secretaries, the Collec- 
tor, and each one of the Trustees of the Society, 
for the last year, to make return to him of the 
names of the subscribers obtained,.and of the 
monies collected by them, in pursuance of a 
resolution passed by the Society on the 4th day 
of December, 1823, in the following words :— 

** Resolved, That it be the duty of the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, the two Secretaries, Collector, 
and each member of the Board of Trustees, to 
use all convenient means to procure regular sub- 
scribers to the Maryland Agricultural Society, 
for the space of five years, and for a sum not less 
than five dollars each, and that each one of the 
said persons make return to the next meeting of 
the Trustees, and each successive meeting, of 
the progress then made in procuring such sub- 
scribers.” 

The following resoulution was then adopted as 
one of the by-lawsjof the Society : 

“ Resolved, That there shall be appointed a 
Register and Librarian to this Society, whose du- 
ty it shall be to keep its books and papers, and a 
fair register of all the proceedings, as well of the 
Society, as of the Board of Trustees, and that he 
be entitled to receive an annual compensation of 
fifty dollars for his services.” 


An election was then helc, pursuant to the above 
resolution, forthe appointment of “ Register,” 
when William F. Redding was unanimously cho- 
sen. A vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. 
Redding, for his past valuable services and atten- 
tion to the interests of the society. 
“Resolved, That the Board of Trustees be, 
and they are hereby requested, to prepare a list 
of Premiums, to be offered by the Society at their 
next annual exhibition, and that they cause the 
same to be published, if practicable, on or before 
the first day of February next. 
“ Resolved, Vhat the Board of Trustees be in- 
structed, if they deem it advisable, to procure a 
room at a rent not exceeding fifty dollars, for the 
use of the Maryland Agricultural Society, and 
that they take such steps as they may deem ex- 
pedient for the establishment of an Agricultural 
Library for the use of the Society.” 

Gen. Harper having retired from the room for 





V OL, 6.—39. 


ja few minutes, the chair was taken in his ab- 


————_—_—__ ype 
sence, by Gen. Stansbury, when the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :— 

“* Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
presented to Gen. Harper, for the able and inte- 
resting address delivered by him to the Society, 
at their last annual meeting.” 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 


J. HOWARD, Sec’ry. 
| si 


Wasuincton AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Jonesborough, T. Oct. 27, 1824. 


$1r,—I am instructed by the Washington Ag- 
ricultural Society to request that you will, if 
convenient, insert in the American Farmer, their 
proceedings at the last meeting, which you will 
find on the enclosed pon of a newspaper. 

ery respectfully, 


D. A. DEADERICK. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE WASHINGTON CouNTY 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jonesborough, T. Oct 11, 1824. 
The Society met, the day in course, when the 
proceedings of the last meeting were read by the 
secretary. After some pertinent remarks from 
the President on the subjects of ploughing, ma- 
nuring, and rotation of crops, a communication 
from the President, on the subject of experi- 
ments made with plaster paris and clover, was 
read; which, together with communications sub- 
mitted by O. B. Ross and D. A. Deaderick, at a 
former meeting, was ordered to be transmitted to 
the editors of the American Farmer, American 
Economist, Knoxville Enquirer and Knoxville 
Register, for publication. Thomas G. Watkins, 
M. D. President, having declined a re-election, 
put in nomination the name of Thomas E:mmer- 
son, Esq. who was unanimously elected. At the 
same time the following officers. and committees 

were unanimously elected to serve for one year. 


Isaac Hammer—/frst Vice President. 
Henry Marsh—second Vice President. 
O. B. Ross—Corresponding Secretary. 
D. A. Deaderick—Recording Secretary. 
John Ryland—T7reasurer. 

Elbridge Sevier—Lidrarian, 


Doctor T. G. Watkins, 
John G. Eason, 

Henry Hess, 

James Sevier, Esq. 
James P. Taylor, Esq. 
Elijah Embree, 
Montgomery Stuart, 
James M’ Alister, 
Robt. Reeve, 


Sam’l. G. Chester, 
Wa. Mitchell, Esq. 
Sam’! Hunt, 

The President presented to the Society, two 
copies of an address delivered befote the Agri- 
cultural Society of Albemarle, by James Madi- 
son, President of the Society. Benjamin Lundy 
presented ten copies of his agricultural work, 
entitled the Monthly American Economist. 

On motion it was resolved, that the thanks of 
the Society be returned to the President, and to 
Mr. Lundy, for their donations. 

Extracts from the minutes. 


D. A. DEADERICK, Sec’ry. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Jonesborough, Oct. 11, 1824. 


Dgar Sir,—The excellence of its quality, and 
the contiguity of the Virginia plaster, to our 
section of country, renders it an object of inte. 
rest to iarmers, to become speedily and well ac- 


J. S. SKINNER. 


Committee of 
Correspondence. 


commit of Accounts. 
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qUainted with its general properties, and appli-, 
cability to our climate and soil. Under this im- 
pression, I have turned my attention early to) 
the subject, and through you beg leave to commu- 
nicate to the Agricultural Society, the result of 
my own experience, enquiries and observations.| 
Estimating the cost of plaster when delivered’ 
on our farms—and attentively considering its. 
comparatively inferior good effects, upon all our 
productions except clover, I shall confine my re-, 
marks to that article alone. If clover is the on- 
ly article of produce calculated to make it really 
profitable for us to procure plaster, so I consi-! 
er plaster as the only species of manure, calcula-| 
ted to make it profitable to raise clover.—Gene- 
val information, from sources upon which I can| 
rely, confirms the result of my own experiments, | 
now to be detailed. In the spring of last year, 
(1823,) I sowed with oats, four quarts of clover 
seed, on apart of an exhausted field, or rather 
tired by twelve or fourteen successive crops of 
corn, the pick of which, the same year, produ- 
ced less than twenty bushels of corn to the acre. 
When this clover seed was sowed last year, I had 
not plaster to roll the seed in, nor enough to 
plaster any but a very small part of the clover, 
after it was up high enough to be benefitted 
by plaster. The small portion of clover, over 
which plaster was sown, sprung up high, and 
much of it went to seed the first year, ‘The ba- 
lance was very-much inferior to the plastered 
part. My neighbours were called to see the dif 
ference. This was the best commentary that 
could be made on the use of plaster, on my farm 





—and they were satisfied. This year, onthe first) 
of March, 1824, one bushel of finely ground las-! 
ter to the acre was ‘sown over one half of the) 
last year’s sowing of clover, with the exception| 
of a small strip, purposely left unsown. On the! 
first of April ensuing, the balance of my last 
year’s sowing was served in the same way, with 
another strip purposely left unsown with the 
plaster.—By the 10th of June ensuing, the crop 
was ripe enough to cut.—Unavoidable circum- 
stances causediit to be delayed nearly a fort- 
night longer. Before cutting, my neighbours were 
again requested to observe the difference between 
the main body of the clover, sown with the plas- 
ter, and the neglected strips. Again they were 
satisfied.— The difference was infinite. The un- 
plastered strips were literally unworthy of mow- 
ing,—the balance upon a satisfactory estimate of 
my manager was admitted to have produced at 
least five thousand weight of good hay to each 
acre. It is necessary here to remark, that upon 
land as much exhausted as this of mine, two 
bushels of plaster tothe acre, would have been 
the better quantity—but I had it not to spare. 
Six quarts of clover seed, too, would have been 
the better quantity to have sown per acre; but 
my manager had never sown clover seed before, 
ana from bad health, I was unable to sow more 
than just to show him how. The subject of this 
communication is to prove to the Society, the 
safety‘and utility of going to the expense of pro- 
curing plaster for cloverat least. With the rea- 
sonable, perhaps enough for this purpose has al- 
ready been said; but it may be useful to reduce 
the result to figures—and prove the profit, as well 
as the port During the year of my experi- 
ment, I paid for hay, 3s.; for corn, 2s.; and I be- 
lieve those to be the general rates. 





5000 wt. of hay, at 3s. percwt.ispr.acre $25.00 
1 bushel of clover seed do. 12.00 
~~ 87,00 
20 bushels of corn, at 2s. is $6.67 
Add one third for fodder, &c. 2.22 
8.89 8.89 
‘ $28.11 


Agreeably to this estimate, the difference be- 
tween the corn and clever part of my crop, is 
$28.11, for it is fair to allow, that the improve- 
ment of the lard by clover, is equivalent to the 
cost of the plaster and clover seed; and no one 
will contend, that the culture and securing an acre 
of corn, is less trouble and expense than an acre 
of clover. Iam so well satisfied of its importance 
to my interest, that I sowed twenty additional 
acres of clover, this year; on which I intend to 
sow two bushels of me plaster to the acre, about 
the first of March next.—I have no doubt that 
plaster sown on the young clover the first year, 
will benefit it—but whether the profit in the end 
will be equal to the cost, my experiments have 
not yet satisfied me. Let us not incur additional 
expense upon doubtful issues, when certainty is 


easily attainable. 
TH. G. WATKINS, 
OLIVER B. ROSS, Corresponding Sec’ry, &c. 





Jonesborough, April 12, 1824. 
To the Agricultural Society of Uashington Co, 


I would suggest to the consideration of the So- 
ciety, the utility of appropriating a smal] sum to 
the purchase of some valuable seed, or seeds, not 
generally known among us, to be distributed 
among the practical members of the Society. 
The Ruta Baga and Mangel Wurtzel are plants 
highly recommended as affording productive crops 
valuable alike both for the table and stock, and 
are. not perhaps much known among us.—Judge 
Emmerson, can perhaps give some information 
of them.—Would it not be advisable to procure 
a small parcel of these seeds for trial, that the 
farmers may without much cost, either of money 
or labour, test the valuable properties of the 
plants, and the country at large derive their ad- 
vantages if any? Respectfully, 

OQ, B. ROSS. 
To the Washington Agricultural Society. 

Fully aware, as I am, of the little weight any 
thing I can say on the subject of agricultural im- 
plements would be likely to have, I shall never- 
theless, venture to suggest the propriety of adopt- 
ing some measures to procure a good plough from 
some approved maker; such an one as might 
serve as a model, by which others could be made. 
Every one will, I have no doubt, readily admit 
the imperfections of the plough in common use 
in this country. We wart sucha plough introdu- 
ed, as will effectually turn over blue grass and 
other swards, so as to prevent their injuring the 
crops of small grain, which may be sown on them. 
If a plough could be procured from the eastward, 
stich as the best farmers there approve, and un- 
dergo a trial before a committee appointed by 
our Society, who were themselves practical far- 
mers, and have, if it deserved, the recommen- 
dation of the committee; then would there be 
some hope of such plough being brought into ex- 
tensive use amongst us. Approbation thus given 
would carry with it a weight that cannot be ex- 
pected to arise from the introduction of the im- 
plement, by a person who is not himself, practi- 
sed in the use of it. 


D. A. DEADERICK. 
—— 0 
CULTIVATED AND NATURAL PRODUC- 
TIONS OF MISSOURI. 
Fountain Cottage, near Fort Osage, ( Mis’ri ) 
Sefit. 12th, 1824. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Sir—You must be aware, that in this remote sec- 
tion of the country, agriculture is yet in a very rude 
state. A tract of country comprising four coun- 
ties, and not less than two thousand square miles, 


j}contained less than thirty families eight years 


———- 


ago; and I do not believe there is one field with- 
in the whole tract, that has been regularly culti- 
vated five years (except at this place); and as 
the far greater number have opened théir farms 
in the Wild Woods, in preference to the pri. 
ries, you may well suppose that there are yét in- 
numerable huge stumps and dead trees on most 
of even the oldest farms. Until very lately, little 
or no attention has been paid to small grain and 
tobacco ; the chief aim has been plenty of hog 
and hominy. Since the lands have been sur- 
veyed and offered for sale, and most of us have 
got upon our own soil, a very different spirit pre- 
vails ; and I am happy to say, that there now ex- 
ists, generally, a very strong disposition to intro- 
duce the culture of tobaccu, all kinds of small 
grain, fruit trees, &c. &c.; and itis very desira- 
ble that in the offset, we should obtain the best 
seed that we can. It is probable that tobacco 
and hemp will be the staple productions of the 
soil of Missouri ; and I am of opinion that the fine 
yellow tobacco, (now almost exclusively raised in 
Maryland) may be produced here to some advan- 
tage ; and if I can procure some genuine fresh 
seed in time, I will try the experiment, and pre- 
vail on some of our experienced tobacco planters 
to try it also next season. Qur fields are yet 
too new and fresh, to expect even tolerable crops 
of wheat from them—very few of them, however, 
have been seeded, and scarcely any of them pro- 
perly prepared for wheat. An opinion seems to 
be gaining ground, that fall wheat will not answer 
here, and that we must sooner or later adopt 
spring wheat—I am a little apprehensive myself, 
that such may be the final result, but will not yet 
give over the hope, that when our fields are a lit- 
tle more worn and better prepared, fall crops 
will succeed extremely well. Meanwhile, I am 
desirous of trying the white flint wheat, which 
from the account given of it by your correspon- 
dent, appears to me to be extremely well calcula- 
ted for this soil and climate, and I have no doubt 
will be a very valuable acquisition to our farmers ; 
and I have not the least doubt but you will, after 
this explanation, send me, as requested, some of 
that, and the yellow tobacco seed. 

I observed some time ago in the Farmer, an en- 
quiry for a grape that ripens in July, and request- 
ing information of such an one if known. We 
have a grape of that description here ; indeed, it 
is quite common aloag the shores of the Missou- 
ri—It is known by the name of s/ue grape, which 
it obtained froin its being chiefly found along the 
banks of the narrow channels, or as they are 
commonly called, s/ues of the Missouri, behind 
the islands and large sand-bars. It is a small 
grape about the size of a large buck shot, grows 
in rich clusters or bunches, rather too acid for 
the table thouga pretty good for the season. It 
ripens from the 10th to the 20th of July general- 
ly—The vine runs and spreads immensely, co- 
vering the trees with its rich foliage, and exhibits 
a beautiful sight when its fruit is ripe and ripen- 
ing. 
i have no doubt but this grape may be much 
improved by cultivation; with this view, I have 
removed about a dozen young roots (from layers) 
into my garden, where they are growing very 
luxuriantly, and will probably bear fruit summer 
after next. If this grape is thought desirable in 
your quarter, it will afford me much pleasure to 
send some slips and young roots to Baltimore, if 
the means of conveyance can be had. 

This district of country abounds with wild 
grapes in very great variety; some as large as 
musket balls, others of the size of poke berries: 
some of them are extremely sweet and rich and 
spicy, surpassing as I think any grapes I have 





ever seen elsewhere. Some, though too acid, are 
very juicy and may be good wine grapes—culti- 
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vation will doubtless ameliorate and improve any 
of them. I have several kinds already transfer- 
red from the woods to my garden, and shall con- 
tinue to make other transfers, as I discover new 
and valuable varieties. Itis very difficult, I find, 
to propagate these native vines from cuttings ; I 
have probably tried five hundred, and have suc- 
ceeded with two only; I lost much time by these 


attempts, and regret that I persevered so long, fi 


and neglected the mode by layers, which I now 
find invariably succeeds. 

The great usefulness of the “American Farm- 
er” is conspicuous in this—that it affords the me- 
dium for an interchange of the valuable produc- 
tions of the most remote, and relatively, distant 
parts of the union. Thus we may obtain in Mis- 
souri, the seeds of such plants as are found by the 
experience of the farmers in New York, to be 
most valuable ; and it may happen, that some of 
the valuable zative productions of our Missouri 
forests will be translated to the gardens and vine- 
yards of Maryland, New York, &c. These faci- 
lities would hardly exist, but for your spirited and 
truly benevolent exertions, and the excellent pa- 

er you publish, the subscription cost of which 
is repaid an hundred fold, in my estimation, by 
these very facilities, independent of the great 
mass of valuable matter it contains. 

I remain, sir, most respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 
G. C,. SIBLEY. 


—> ) ee 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


On the efficacy of certain Steeps, to preserve 
Wheat from the Fly and Smut. 
Taney Town, Frederick County, Md. 
5th July, 1824. ; 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir,—Some time previous to last fall seeding 
time, I read in a newspaper (I think it was not 
in the American Farmer} an account, stating 
with great confidence, that the eggs of the Hes- 
sian fly, were deposited in the grains of wheat, 
whilst in the ear—that they could be there dis- 
tinguished by a microscope, &c. and that the ap- 
plication of quick lime to the seed wheat, would 
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I feel a reluctance in writing for public inspec- 
tion, and I believe I should have been so far re- 
miss in my duty to the publick, as to have with- 
held this information, had I not seen in your 
paper, No. 11, of the current volume, a state- 
ment, dated at Albany, May 15th, signed J. Buel, 
who seems satisfied, that liming wheat has the 
effect of completely protecting the crop from the 


Do not conceive, Mr. Skinner, that I question 
Mr. Buel’s veracity ; my object is, to shew, that 
in all cases, the same cause will not produce the 
same effect, and I truly regret, that the result of 
my experiment, was not as favourable as those 
made by Mr. Buel and his friends ; perhaps they 
had a better method of applving the lime to the 
wheat. I have stated my practice, if it was in- 
judicious, I shall be thankful for such information 
as will put me in the right way. 
C. BIRNIE. 

P.S. You omit quoting the prices of wool (that 
is, if there be any price.) The Tariff Bill is now 
passed ; I have about 800 pounds of fine wool to 
sell, and no one asks me the price!! 


{The above letter was placed by the Editor, 
in the hands of Mr. Buel himself, and indepen- 
dently of his connexion with the case in question, 
it could not be in better hands—it has been 
returned by him, with the following remarks :] 


Mr. SkInnER,—The result of the experiment 
of Mr. Birnie, in liming wheat as a preventive of 
the ravages of the Hessian fty, whose communi- 
cation to you I have attentively read, seems to 
render questionable a fact which I thought well 
established, and from which I anticipated great 
public benefit. 

My conclusions were formed, not so much 
from critical and personal observation, as from 
the corroborative testimony of gentlemen of more 
practical knowledge; and their opinions appear- 
ed to be confirmed by the result of my practice. 
Except in two instances, I have always steeped 
my seed wheat in a pickle made with salt, and 
dried it previous to sowing with slacked lime ; 
and, except in the two instances where the steep 
and lime were omitted, I have never suffered by 


of lime, or salt, until the weight of testimony 
preponderates the other way. At all events, re- 
iterated experiments will show its truth or falla- 
cy ; and its importance to wheat growers induces 
me to hope that they will be made. 


Your’s truly, 
J. BUEL. 


—— > () a 
REMARKS ON THE MaryLanp CaTTLE SHOW 
—on the Sheep, Hogs, and Cattle, and award 
of Premiums. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Baltimore County, Dec. 16, 1824. 

Si1r,—]I have attended allthe exhibitions of our 
society, and have found much to interest and in- 
struct me. It would be in vain to add any thing, 
to the able account, which has already appeared 
in the Farmer of our late proceedings, doing 
honour, alike to the zeal and ability of our cor- 
responding Secretary ; but, as Iam really in want 
of information, and an doomed to till a poor 
farm, I cannot afford to indulge my desire for the 
improvement of stock, and furtherance of your 
views, without asking your decision, or that of 
some of your correspondents, upon points of dif- 
ficulty, which have arisen in my mind, in conse- 
quence of the awards of the judges for cattle, 
sheep, and swine. Do you really think, that the 
heavy, lard-carrying, overgrown, washy breeds 
of pigs, to which the highest honours were giv- 
en, are as well fitted to ramble in our woods—to 
shift for themselves—to give as good hams for 
our tables, and wholesome nutritious food tor our 
slaves, as the old fashioned Parkinson hogs, or 
the various crosses which mav be found at Hamp- 
ton, and other fine estates? Have you found, or 
has any man found, that the large, soap-making 
sheep, on which extraordinary plaudits were be- 
stowed, and for which, the premium was finally 
given toa grazier of Delaware, afford better mat- 
ton, carry better fleeces, less twisted at the ends, 
and are more hardy, or more profitable, or are 
better fitted to endure heat, on our dare hills, 
than some of the best kinds, of which our friends 
onthe Eastern Shore, have long been possessed, 
I was exceedingly struck, with the fine showo 





the insect, or from smut. In the first case noted, 





effectually destroy them. This statement was 
corroborated by a gentlemen from Germany, 


who assured me that the practice was common, 


there, aud that it had the desired effect. The 
thing seemed reasonable, and I set abeut the 
proof, I assure you with great confidence of suc- 
cess. 3} steeped my wheat, not in mere water, 
but in water in which rich 4og manure had been 
mixed for a considerable time—I slacked the 
lime completely, and whilst yet tolerably warm, 
mixed the wet wheat and it together, by fre- 
quent turnings on the floor—you may therefore 
perceive, that I not only calculated on destroying 
the eggs of the fly, but on stimulating the wheat 
toa quick and vigorous growth, by the aid of the 
hog manure. I commenced sowing on the 11th 
of October, and finished in all that month, about 
82 bushels, in 7 different lots ; you will observe 
it was late—of course the grain made but little 
progress till the Spring. About the Ist of May, 

thought it looked well, but shortly after, I per- 
ceived a change for the worse; this led to an in- 
vestigation, when it appeared, that the enemy 
had made an attack, and was fast prevailing—in 
fact, not one of the 7 lots escaped, though in dif- 
ferent fields, and I never experienced, or witness 
ed so much damage from the depredations of the 
fly. You are to observe, that in the most of those 


were smutty. 


crop. 

With these facts before me, a communication 
in the Farmer, first led me to believe, that the 
fly is propagated in wheat fields, by the eggs of 
the insect being sown with the grain, and that 
impregnating the grain with quick lime would 
destroy these ove. The observations of George 
B. Evertson, Esq. of Poughkeepsie, who watched 
the insect through all its changes—who suffered 
greatly from its ravages—and who got rid of the 
evil by steeping in pickle and liming, tended to 
strengthen that belief—and the experiments of 
Col. Armstrong, and others, finally confirmed it. 

Whether the hog manure employed by Mr. 
Birnie in his steep, rendered the lime inopera 
tive : whether salt is the real antidote ; or whe 
ther the insect was propagated upon some other 





different lots, I sowed a small portion of the 
seed without liming, but could not discover, that 
in any instance they had respected my prohibi- 
ion by lime. 





plant growing in his fields, which may afford it a 
habitation and food, I am unable to decide. And 
jalthough I attach full credit to his statement, I 
must retain my former opinion, as to the efficacy 


Red Devonshire cat*le, and as I had been induced 


falling short of steeped seed to sow my land pre- ‘to believe, that some of the short horned breeds, 
|pared for winter wheat, I finished with dry seed.| 
From the seed steeped, I did not see a smutty! 
head ; while from the dry seed, about one-tenth} 
In the other instance, the crop. 
was spring wheat, which was sown without being 
steeped or limed. The fly appeared in it early, 
in June. I sowed two bushels of slacked lime, | 
while the dew was on the grain, on one acre, and 
left the residue to its fate. The limed part gave, 
a good crop, while the residue was but half a 


were too large, and ate too much for our uses, I 
was pleased to find so many of the pens, occupied 
b r. Caton’s, Mr Patterson’s, Mr. Oliver’s, Mr. 

enry Thompson’s, and Mr. Morris’s cattle of 
this celebrated stock, among which were two of 
the original imporied cows from Holkham,—Mr. 
Morris’s heifer Ruby, which gave milk before 
she had*the male,—and five high bred bulls, of 
the furest origin, in their fairest dress, as well 
as eighteen or twenty half bloods of both sizes, 
selected from the estates of those spirited, weal- 
thy, and patriotic gentlemen. I was much dis- 
appointed at hearing the report made by Mr. 
Patterson, which awarded the premium for a 
bul mixed breed, to an half blooded short 
horned bull, got by * Denton, out of a cow of 
Devon blood ;” and the premium for the dest 
bull of any breed, between ove and two years 
old, was given “ fura bull of short horned blood.” 
The cominittee state, that nothoroug’ bred ball, 
of the short horned breed was offered to their ex- 
amination; that of the Devon breed, there were 
several bulls of the required age, and thut the 
premium is awardedto Mr.George Cook. Thus 
the only frremium, which was taken by a D-von 
bull, could have been given to none other, thana 
Devon by the stipulations of the bill, as it was 
fFered for a Devon bull only—and all the pre- 
miums, which were taken by bulls, except this 





one, pace | mungrel short horns above full blood 
ed Devonshires. 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_————— 
The premium for the best heifer, was award- 
ed for “a red and white heifer, Fancy. out of a 
Dun prize cow,” which cow, was of Gen. Ridg- 
ley’s stock of mixed short horned blood :—the 
premium for the second best, was given for Mr. 
Cook’s heifer, bred in Washington County, from 
Mr. Sprigg’s short horned stock, imported by Par- 
kinson. Thus the two best heifers, although so 
many full bred Devon heiters were upon the 
ground, proved to be of short horned blood. The 
premium for the best heifer, under one year of 
age, was awarded to Sally, a calf five months 
old, by a Devon bull, out of an imported cow, 
without a pedigree, which was the only one offer- 
ed to the examination of the committee, of conse- 
quence, they had no choice.—The judges state, 
“that for milch cows, no premium is awarded, 
because there were no certificates of milking—of 
the quantity of butter produced, and of the keep 
for thirty days, as required ;” yet there were ma- 
ny full grown, imported, and native Devonshire 
cows exhibited by men of wealth, trustees of the 
Society, and active members of the committee, 
who not only assist in forming the bills, but ge 
nerously by their purses, contribute to the fands, 
and by volunteer premiums decidedly prove their 
approbation, as well of the objects, as of the means 
which are taken to bring them about. How can 
you account for the ina'tention of these gentle 
men, in not bringing their certificates in their 
pockets; or not allowing their cows to bring their 
milk in their bags, to show their regard for the 
premium offered for nilch cows ?— heir convic 
tion, that in this part of the State we must have 
cattle which can give milk in due proportion, 
however anxious we may be, to have those, which 
can afford labour and beef. I am now in doubt 
whether I shall purchase half blooded, or full 
blooded Devons, at the moderate prices at which 
they can be had; or buy short horned stock, at 
the extravagant prices, which they command, 
to enable me to take the silver cups at our nex? 
Show: Iam, Sir, with great respect, 
Yours, &c. 


IGNORAMUS, 


For the American Farmer. 
BURNING LIME WITH SUSQUEHANNA COAL. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. 


*T am fully satisfied, from the result of the 
experiment I have made, that lime may be burn- 
ed with Susquehanna coal, purchased at Colum- 
bia,* at the rate of $4.50 or $5 per ton; cheaper 
than with wood delivered at the kiln at $2.50, 
and I do not know but on better terms’than at 
$2 per cord, My experiment was made in one 
of the new kilns, with two tons of coal to 700 
bushels of lime. The method adopted was, to 
turn a small or low arch, and break all the bal- 
lance of the stone so small, that none should 
exceed the size of an half gallon jug ; the kiln 
was then filled, by first putting heaps of ggal 
of about one peck and an half, about twenty inch- 
es apart; then a covering of lime stone; then 
coal; and so on, alternately, to the top of the 
kiln—-I then burned one and an half cords of 
wood, just sufficient to warm the kiln and ignite 
the coal, which is all the attention it requires. 
—You may then go to meeting, mill or market, 
or any other pursuit you please ; the coal will 
make the most intense and melting heat, that it 
is possible to conceive. My kiln was red hot for 
five days, and the lime burnt to perfection, sur- 
passing any I ever saw. 











* Columbia ie about 30 miles from the kiln in 
which the experiment was made. 


———— 
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I consider the hard Susquehanna coal, as a 
great acquisition to our country ; and, in my 
opinion, has lowered the value of wood land, 
where the object is wood, for the purpose of 
burning lime. 

I propose making another experiment this 
winter, as it is evident that I used much more 
coal in the first experiment than was necessary 
to effect the object; beside, the kiln was one 
of the ordinary kind, used in burning lime with 
wood. Much fuel may be saved by a proper 
constructed kiln for the use of coal—it may be 
built much higher than for wood, without being 
subject to the same inconvenience that wood 
kilns are, from that cause; as the fuel will be 
spread throughout the whole body of the stone, 
producing the requisite degree of heat to all 
parts, while the heat produced from the lower 
part of the kiln, will have a beneficial effect in 
its ascent. 

When my second experiment is made, I will 
report the result.” 


wD 0a 


LAW OF TRESPASS IN MARYLAND— 
SHEEP, Docs, kc. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
; Annapolis, Nov. 24, 1824, 

Dear Sir,—When your’s reached this, 1 was 
attending Montgomery County Court, where my 
professional engagements necessarily detained 
me for.nearly a fortnight, and on my return, 
have found a very sick family, which, with an 
accumulation of business during my absence, re- 
quired immediate attention. These concurring 
circumstances prevented my attending earlier to 
your request. In truth, 1 may be said to do it 
now, by stealth. 

The case of Lloyd and Tilghman, mentioned 
in the American Farmer, vol. 5, No. 33, fol. 264, 
is unknowntome. It has not been reported, and 
I expect contains no new principle of law, but 
would be found, if examined, to be only declara- 
tory of the common law relating to cattle dam- 
age feasant, anc which I will endeavour to ex- 
plain and illustrate, concisely, and yet as fully, 
as my time wiil permit. 

Damage feasant, is when the beasts of another, 
no way privy to the estate, are found in a man’s 
close, without the leave of the owner of the land, 
and without the fault of the possessor of the close, 
(which may happen from his not repairing his 
fences) and their doing damage, which may be 
by feeding, or trampling, or otherwise, to the 
grass, corn, young timber, woods, &c. 

If the beasts (which is the law phrase) are 
damage feasant, the person whom they damage, 
ty istrain and impound them, as well by night 
as by day ; and he may keep them in the pound, 
until satisfied of the damages, and the law pre- 
sumes the owner of the cattle, always to know of 
the cattle being there, damage feasant. 

If the party injured, does not wish to impound, 
he may resort to his action of trespass, 

It may be necessary here, to define the meaning 
of a pound. Pounds are of three kinds—commoan, 
open and close, In this state thereis no common 
pound, but there may be open and close pounds, 
An open pound (not common bat privgte) is any 
secure, uncovered place, in which the cattle are 
placed. A close pound is, for instance, a part 
of the distrainer’s house, stable, &c. and he is 
bound to feed them in either. 

In England, a common pound belongs to the 
township, lordship, or village; and in every 
soma ought to be kept in repair by those who 

ave done it by immemorial custom. It is the 
duty of the steward in the sect to attend to this, 





before whom any default is punishable, 


Hogs running at large, has been a complaint in 
this state for many years, No legislative provi- 
sion has been made, and it is a very difficult 
subject to legislate on. The population of our 
country is very sparse, the plantations and farms 
large, the lines of division fences very long, and 
above all, the labouring part composed of slaves, 
who are constitutionally indolent, and whose in- 
terest is at variance with the master’s. It being 
the interest of the master to obtain industrious 
labour, and of the slave, to perform no more than 
wilk screen him from chastisement. In conse- 
quence of this, there is a constant hurry on the 
farm, and the fences are miserably neglected. 

The legislative provisions respecting hogs, are 
confined to cities, towns, villages and very small 
sections of country. By the common law, the 
keeping of hogs in any city or market town, is 
indictable as a public nuisance. Salk, 460, and 
by the Statute 35, Hen. 8. Ch. 17, Sec. 17, swine 
shall not go unringed in the woods. 

In most farms, the owners, with proper atten- 
tion, may keep the division fences in order. I 
have no doubt, that if A. and B. have two adjoin- 
ing farms, and if A.give notice to B, to repair, 
and he will not in a reasonable time, that A. may 
repair and recover from B. the value of the la- 
bour and materials found, provided the fence has 
net been foolishly expensive. One decision of 
this kind, would have a good tendency, as it 
would make the law known to the community. 

You wish to know how far sheep may be pro- 
tected from dogs. The law upon this subject is 
very simple. The owner of a dog is bound to 
muzzle him, if mischievous, but not otherwise 
—and if a man doth keep a dog that usetkh to bite 
cattle, &c. if, after notice given to him of it, or 
his knowing the dogto be mischievous, the crea- 
ture shall do any hurt, the master shall answer 
for it. Cro, Car. 254, 487. Stra. 1264. It is in- 
dictable at common law, to keep a dog unmuz- 
zled near a highway, accustomed to bite, when 
the owner knows of the mischievous propensity 
of his dog. Crown. Cir. Com. 311, 2 Chitty’s 
Crim. Law, English edition, 643 American edi- 
tion by Richard Peters, Jr., 410. 

I would go farther, and make the owner of a 
dog that had attacked sheep, after notice, or 
knowledge, punishable by fine, to be recovered 
by indictment. JAMES BOYLE, 


AGRICULTURE AND 
Internal Improvements. 


Agriculture and Internal Improvements in Penn- 
sylvania. 

As the Governors of the several states may be 
supposed to represent, as nearly as may be, the 
state of Agriculture and Internal Improvements, 
and the public sentiment and capabilities of the 
states in reference to these great subjects, we 
shall from time to time extract from their annu- 
al messages, the paragraphs and expositions re- 
lative to these topicks. 

They will at least give us a birds-eye view, 

and keep us measurably posted up, as to what has 
been done, is doing, or to be done in affairs which 
concern the wealth and comfort of every indivi- 
dual, and the power of the nation. 
In the message of the Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, to the Legislature now in session, the follow- 
ing are the passages which treat of Internal Im- 
provement and of Agriculture. 

“The commissioners appointed under the act of 
the last session, providing for the appointment of 
a Board of Commissioners for the purpose of pro- 
moting the internal improvement of the state, 
have been diligently engaged in the performance 
of those duties, adetailed statement of which will 














be presented to you, during your session. The 
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importance of a water communication in a politi-| 
cal, conmercial, and agricultural point of view, 
is now so well understood that it may be deemed 
unnecessary to advert to it. The Act of the last 
session may be considered as the continuation of 
a system, destined at no distant day, to mingle the 
waters of the west, with the Atlantic—Whene- 
ver the necessary information has been collected, 
and the practicability of canals, inthe western 
section of our state, fully a: -ertained, it will be 
the part of a well regulated and wise policy, to 
extend with a liberal hand, the fostering aid of 
the Government. The resources of the state, 
are fully equal to the enterprise, and every reli- 
ance may be securely placed upon the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of our citizens. From the in- 
formation we have already obtuined, there is but 
little doubt, that Pennsylvania presents the cheap- 
est and best route, for the connexion of the wes- 
tern waters withthe Atlantic, in which event, we 
may confidently expect the aid of the general go-| 
vernment in this national work, so incalculable) 
in its advantages to the different states of our) 
wide extended, and extending confederacy. 

“‘] have the pleasure to transmit herewith, to 
you the report of the Commissioners, appointed | 
to view and examine, twenty-two locks, of the’ 
lower section, and forty-two locks, on the upper} 
section of the River Schuylkill, and whether the 
navigation is so far executed ina masterly, work- 
manship like manner. The warm terms of praise, 
in which the Commissioners speak of this work, 
is highly gratifying, and whilst its completion is 
evidence of the individual enterprise of our citi- 
zens, it shows that Pennsylvania has not been in- 
attentive to this essential branch of internal im- 

rovement. This canal, will hereafter prove an 
important link in the chain of connexion to be 
formed with the North and West, and our beau. 
tiful and thriving metropolis. 

“In the distribution of power under our compli- 
plicated system, commerce and manufactures 
seem to have been placed more immediately un- 
der the superintendance of the general Govern 
ment; whilst the interests of agriculture have 
been left in a great measure to the protection of 
the respective State Legislatures. Hence it re- 
sults, that these important interests demand our 
most serious and anxious care ; for at this time 
of pressure and difficulty for the farmer, it is ne- 
cessary for him to make up in quantity, for the 
depressed price of his agricultural products.— 
Experience has demonstrated the great advanta 
ges of Agricultural Societies, and it is bedeved 
that a further extension of the system, by the es- 
tablishment of a State Institution, with a small 
annual appropriation, would greatly assist the la- 
bours of that valuable nortion of our citizens.” 

Speaking of the importance of promoting edu- 
cation, Mr, Schultze pers the following just com- 

liment to General T, J. Rogers’ Biographical 
ictionary. 

* Connected with education, permit me to call 
your attention tothe American Biographical Dic- 
tionary, compiled by one of our citizens, and in- 
tended for the use of schools... This work, which 
is well executed, illustrates the principles of our 
Government, and holds up for.imitation to the 
rising generation, some of the highest examples 
in the page of history, of heroism and devotion to 
country. As an incentive to virtue, and love of 
country, it may be well worthy of Legislative 
patronage.” 








knew had employed Mr. Disbrow to bore for wa- 


Domestic Economy. 





BORING FOR WATER. 
[The following is the reply of a person who we 
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ter. It has been well intimated by another cor- 
respondent, that no place is betier located than 
Baltimore, overhung as she is with elevated back 
grounds, to derive advantage from this resource. } 


November 18th, 1824, 

“ Dear Sir—I will answer your questions res- 
pecting boring, in the order in which you ask 
them. I hope that I may make myself intelligi- 
ble—I am always ready toexplain. First, depth. 
This depends on the nature of the substance 
through which the chissel goes, In some cases, I 
have no doubt but that water could be obtained 
at the depth of 30 or 40 feet; I mean a frerfetu- 
al stream that shall discharge itself voluntarily. 

As it respects my well, we had first to go 
through soft red shell—then hard red shell—then 
granite—then a blue rock mixed with calcareous 
earth—then a blue Aard rock with a sharp grit— 
then arock as hard as adamant—then agrey soft 
rock—then a deep blue rock mixed with clay— 
then a hard black rock—then a light blue rock— 
then the original hard red shell—am now at the 
distance of 145 feet—we are boring on a hard 
dark brown rock.. The water is this day within 
five feet of the surface. We expect to get 
enough for our purpose in the course of a week, 
perhaps to-morrow, as we have bored 12 feet 
without touching anew vein of water, a thing 
that has not yet occurred to us; we generally get 
a foot or two of water in every 4 or 5 feet ad- 
vance. 


Second— The length of time to complete a well. 
It will be inferred from what I have said, that 
the chissel will advance according to the resis- 
tance it meets with. Through the soft red shell 
we went 10 feet aday—hard red shell from 5 to 
6 feet—granite from 2 to 3—first stratum of blue 
rock from 4 to 5—second stratum of blue hard 
rock from 1 to 2—adamantine rock, and it was 
about 4 feet thick, we only went from 2 to 3 
and at most 6inchesa day—grey rock 4 feet—deep 
blue rock 3 feet—the black rock 14 to 16 inches 
wy we have bored 3 feet to-day in a hard red 
rock. 


When we were about 110 feet deep, we came 
to loadstone. The poles were so powerfully im- 
pregnated with this extraordinary mineral, that 
they would suspend a heavy pruning knife ; and 
our penknives, by merely touching the poles, 
have abstracted so much of the effluvia, as that 
they can attach large needles, The particles of 
rock at all times brought up, are incalculably 
small, When we were in the loadstone rock, I 
examined the particles. By merely holding the 
edge of a knife over them they flew; that is, the 
magnetic particles flew and hung suspended from 
the edge, and in looking through a magnifier, they 
appeared to be of the form of shrubs and trees. 
I forget at this moment, whether we discovered 
the loadstone before or after the adamaatine rock ; 
I rather think atter we gut through it ; at first we 
thought the phenomena proceeded from fric- 
tion, -but it disappeared after going a few feet 
deeper, and although the poles stiil impart the 
power to steel, there are no more of the load- 
stone particles in the well. 

Third—-ds to the quality of thg water thus ob- 
tained. When Mr. Disbrow had bored to the 
depth of 135 feet in the frst well that he attempt- 
ed, he obtained delicious soft water, which dis 
charged about two gallons a minute. But this 
was not thought sufficient for a distillery, and al- 
though the water run over the hole very freely, 
they continued to go deeper, It is now 175 feet 
deep, and the water is very good, but not seft 
enough for washing. It discharges four gallons 
a minute, and is socold in summer, that ice would 
be superfluous, 

Fourth—7Zusing. It is necessary to tube down 
to acertain depth, that the soakings of noxious 


and unpleasant matter may be shut out. My tube 
is to be of cedar of 14 inch calibre in the inner 
clear; each joint is two feet long and connected 
like a flute, with a thin band of iron over the 
joints. These are to be put on as the joints are 
lowered in the well, which is 24 inches diameter. 

Fifth— Wérat time does boring occupy. This i 
have answered in the first page—It varies from 
10 — to 2inches, according to the quality of the 
rock. 

Sixth— What fictures are necessary when the 
well is finished. Nothing is wanted but a pent 
stock or hydrant stock, with a stop cock. This 
stock must be grafted on the tube, about 3 feet be- 
low the surface, and then steadied by means of 
clay, well pounded around. You need not shel- 
ter it as the temperature of the water is not af- 
fected by atmospherical influence. I shall build 
an arbour over mine, and cover it with sweet-bri- 
ars—cattle will not meddle with sweet-briars— 
mine isin the farm-yard near to my stables, 

Seventh—Zzpense. I give two dollars anda 
half a foot, and am at no risk. Ifthe borer fail 
in getting water at a depth agreed upon, (I have 
given him 200 feet for a trial) I pay him nothing. 
There are no other casualties for the borer than 
the loss of a tool or chissel inthe well. Ifit cannot 
be hooked up, or if it cannot be cut to pieces, a 
new well must be commenced—$2,50 seems at 
first sight to be agreat sum; but ft dwindles to 
nothing when you take all the blessed effects in- 
to consideration ; besides, one is often obliged to 
give even three and four doliars afoot for digging, 
a deep well. In order to obtain a supply, the 
rocks must often be blown—lives are very often 
lost in wells—they are very often out of repair— 
want cleaning once in a year or two—new curbs 
or new pumps—and, my pump is at this moment, 
although only two years old, inasricketty a state 
as possible ; and after all, what isa common well ; 
if deep, what a labour to raise the water—what 
a yearly expense to clean and repair ; if a shal- 
low one, how often we suffer with drought, and how 
impure it often is. Every calculation is in favour 
of this new mode of obtaining water—new, how- 
ever, only in America. Can any one fail in esti- 
mating the numerous advantages attending it. I 
have no doubt but that in the course of 20 years, 
all water works will be abandoned, and water will 
be procured in this way. It will cost less to be- 
gin the new mode, than to meet the annual ex- 
pense of the old water works. One of these 
wells made in every half ward, will supply that 
section ; but I need not go further into this part 
of the subject. 

Lastly—You ask if there are any hills in the 
vicinity. 1 infer from this question, that you are 
trying to form an opinion as tothe probable source 
of the springs thus obtained. Here is a wide 
field for speculation. When I began to bore on 
my farm, the opinon that the water came from a 
higher source than our level, was so fixed in my 
mind, that it cid not admit of dispute. As the 
work advanced, the subject occupied much of my 
thoughts—new circumstances occurfed—appear- 
ances altered—I began to wave my opinion—I 
applied myself to such data as were within my 
reach—and, I am now as fully impressed with the 
oelief that the water does not come from a high- 
er source, as 1 was before to the contrary.” 

[On perusal of the above, the following ques- 
tions occur, which the Editor begs leave to pro- 
pound to his readers. } 


How ,long have springs been known to exist in 
a particular place ?—Has drought ever diminish- 
ed them, and destroyedthem? In such springs is 
the fudse, or short ebb and flow visivie *—Have 
they been analysed, if so, what minerals do they 
passover? Rather, we beg that the pulse, or ebb 








and flow, may be counted; this may be done in 
the same manner as the human pulse is counted, 
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To do this properly, a trough 
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‘of about 6 or 7! will have fine peaches ; if your trees are very 


feet should be plaewd close by the spring, and so|small and young, I would not recommend the ley 
near the apperture, as that the water should be|to be poured on them very hot, for fear of injuring 
on a line with the trough, otherwise if the water|the trees ; but if the trees are of any size, it will 
fall from evenan inch height, the attraction of gra-'not hurt them; for I have used it many years|ricultural Society, the copy of the “Farmer,” 
vitation will overcome the impulse, which is ve-|with great success, for it js sure todestroy all that 


ry feeble. 


The attention of our observing pa-|is not through the bark, and concealed between 


trons is earnestly requested to the above inqui-/the dark and wood. Some gentlemen use tar 


ries. ] 


Horticulture. 
For THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


TO ALL LOVERS OF FINE PEACHES. 











It is common in this country, especially where | 
the soil is very good and rich, for the peach trees | 


to be much injured by an insect commonly called 
slugs or wood worm. This insect is deposited in 
the bark of the tree near the ground, sometimes 
higher than a foot, but commonly within a few 
inches of the earth, by a small fly ; and the first 
appeerance of it is a stuff much like saw dust, 
will run out of their holes with the gum of the 
tree, and in a few days will get between the bark 
and the wood of the tree, and if not stopped or 
destroyed, will not only injure the fruit, but some 
times destroy the tree altogether. In summer, 
after a rain, when they have their growth, chey 
will run out with the gum and be connected in it 
until they form a thin shell round them, and come 
out another fly; when they come out they are 
about 3-4 of an inch long, with red or brown 
heads ; while they are preying on the tree, they 
work higher up or lower down, according to the 
weather; in cold weather they go down to the 
roots from the frost, and in moderate weather they 
work higher up the trunk of the tree ; and, when 
they eat quite rownd the tree, the tree will die 
and Jeave a lump of gum round the trunk on the 
ground, which will appear to be mixt with saw 
dust or something like it. If the soil isrich from 
the spontaneous growth of the tree, the bark near 
the ground soon becomes rough, and there are 
spots or crevices where the fly ean deposite its 
eggs ; if the soil is quite poor, the tree will keep 
its smoothness much longer, and there will be no 
harbour for those vermin, and the trees appear 
to bear better than in rich soil, and that is 
the cause why many gentlemen say, poor, sandy 
soil, suits peaches best; but the fact is, rich, 
light, or even a little stiff soil, will bring finer 
peaches than poor, if proper attention is paid to 
those insects and the muck-worm—the muck- 
worm is an insect more under the roots. I have 
tried a great number of experiments to destroy 
those insects, and beg leave to mention a few of 
the most successful, for the use of our friends and 
fellow citizens. Now is the time to dig or cuta 
canal round the trunk of the trees, say 3 inches 
broad and several inches deep, until you can see 
the top of the roots; then, if the insect isin it, 
pour hot Jey 18 or 20 inches from the ground on 
the trunk of the tree, and let it run in the little 
canal, which will destroy all the insects that are 
young and not yet quite through the bark, and is 
a good manure for peach trees ; and let the canal 
stand open all winter, and all the insects that the 
ley does not kill will be destroyed by the frost, 
as the track will in winter get full of water, snow 
and ice, and the insects cannot in so short a time 
get down so far but the frost will destroy them. 

If pigs could be penned often in the peach or- 
chen. they will destroy them, and often the 
muck-worm too. After your trees are clear of 
slugs, muck-worm, &c., if you will wrap the trunk 
of the trees round with straw-sedge, &c. during 
summer, you will find the fly cannot get to the 
bark to deposite its eggs, and by that means, you 


i 





with success—! tried it, and think it good if put 
on thin or mixt with grease ; ashes and soot are 
also good for peach trees, and flower of sulphur ; 
and ina fresh country, salt is fine to put round 
the reots; be sure and prune out all the small 
twigs that crowd in amongst the bearing wood, 
and do not let your trees hold too much fruit on 
them, as by being over loaded with fruit, the 
trees are often injured, and the fruit not half so 
fine. Where you have it in your power, thin 
them when small as a nut-meg, and in common, 
1-10th is enough to leave on the tree of what it 
would sometimes hold by being left to nature, 
JOHN WILLIS: 
Oxford, Nov. 30, 1824. 
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A NEW AGRICULTURAL BOOK, 


Adapted to Farmers of all classes and conditions— 
For sale by the Editor of the American Farm- 
er, at $1 50: 


This work is entitled “ Memoirs of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society, with selections 
adapted to the use of the practical Farmers of 
the United States, published by John S. Skinner, 
Editor of the American Farmer, by order of the 
Directors”—and is a different work from the 
Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety. J 

The following letter will show how these Me- 
moirs came into the hands of the Editor of the 
American Farmer; and though it estimates too 
highly his services in the cause of Agriculture, 
we must insert it to show the history and the na- 
ture of the pubtication, and as far as we can be 
relied on to form a correct judgment, we can re- 
commend it to our subscribers and other friends, 
as a work of greater value than any which has 
yet been published of its size, because it hasa 
practical application to their every day busi- 
ness, and conveys to young Farmers the ex- 
perience and the system pursued by the best 
Farmers in this country.—The engravings in 
it are beautiful and were very costly. But 
considering that the work contains more than 
300 pages, and is very elegantly printed, we 
can pronounce it the cheapest, as well as the 
most valuable, ever offered to American Ag 
riculturists. The concern of others, in the 
work, forbids the transfer of it to the American 
Farmer. But the following table of its contents, 
with the names of the writers who have con- 
tributed to it, will, better than any thing we 
can say, satisfy every one, that these Memoirs 
would be a valuable addition to his stock of Ag- 
ricultural Books, as their contents would be to 
his stock of agricultural knowledge.—The Edi- 
itor will feel himself particularly indebted to 
any of his friends who will aid in the sale 
of the .work, at least until he is ind<mnified 
the cost of printing. 
tice will be given of the persons in the different 


the Editor, he will guarantee his receipt of two 
or more copies of the work in good condition, 
according to the amount sent, free of all expense 
of freight or transportation. 

Any one sending $5, shall have four copes. 























Powelton, August 1st, 1824. 
TO JOHN S. SKINNER, ESQUIRE, °’ 
Editor of the American Farmer. 
Sir—I have presented to the Pennsylvania Ag- 


which you had sent for them. 

I am directed to convey their thanks, and their 
high sense of your excellent work, as a faithful 
record of the most interesting facts, and the best 
agricultural papers, which appear, either in Eu- 
rope or America: and in proof of their respect 
for your exemplary fairness, indefatigable zeal, 
and singular ability, as an Editor, Iam authorized 
to-offer for your use, the Memoirs of our Society, 
with selections, adapted to the purposes of Ame. 
can husband men, 

You are aware, that our Association is princi- 
pally composed of practical farmers—that by the 
act of incorporation, all others,are excluded from 
our offices—that, although we have endeavoured 
to collect facts, and promulgate opinions, in the 
shape best fitted for our purposes, we have no pre- 
tension as writers, and must claim for our commu- 
nications great indulgence, as they are neither 
enlivened by the elaborate deductions of specious 
theory, nor embellished by the exquisite efforts 
of fanciful and untiring quackery. 

You will perceive, that various extracts have 
been made, without regard to the arrangement 
of the authors, from whom they are taken, as 
it was necessary, occasionally, to omit passages 
inapplicable to the circumstances and condition 
of this country, and to pass by others which, as 
thev involve abstruse scientific disquisitions, are 
not fitted to the peculiar views of our institution. 

If we have violated the etiquette established 
among authors, we trust we shall be forgiven, as 
we are farmers. not writers. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 
Correshending Secretary, Penn. Agri. Soc. 





Speaking of this volume, the accomplished and 
erudite Editor of the National Gazette, says— 
“The handsome octavo volume of ** Memoirs of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society,” just pub- 
lished, is one of the neatest and most useful con- 
tributions which have ever been made in this coun- 
try, for the amusement and instruction of Ame- 
rican practical farmers, It does credit to the 
public spirit of the Directors of the Society, and 
to the activity and intelligence of the gentlemen 
who furnished its contents. Among them, John 
Hare Powel, Esq., who resides in the immediate 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, is the most con- 
spicuous, The engravings of animals and imple- 
ments with which it is enriched, serve both for 
ornament and information. 
CONTENTS. 
Constitution. 
List of Officers and Members. 
Act of Incorporation. 
LIVE STOCK. 
Bailey’s Survey of Durham, Extracts. 
Carpenter, Henry A. Esq., of Lancaster County, 
on Improved Durham Short Horns—their Do- 
cility, Hardiness, and*Properties as Milkers 
and quick Feeders. 


In the next paper, no-}Churchman, Mr. Caleb, on Sheep—their Ma- 


nagement, Product, &c. 


cities of whom the book may be had; but in the/Cline on the Forms of Animals. 
mean time, if any gentleman send $3 or more to} Cully on Live Stock—Extracts on Neat Cattle. 


— on Sheep. 
Featherstonhaugh, G. W_ Esq. Corresponding 
Secretary of the New York Board of Agricul- 
ture, on Various Breeds of Catthe—Manage 
ment—Characteristics—Draught Oxen—Supe- 
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riority over Horses—Prevention and Cure of 
certain Diseases. 

Haines, Reuben, Esq., on Alderney Cattle—the 
Extraordinary Properties of their Milk, and 
“Valuable Carcasses.” 

Kersey, Mr. Joseph, on the Use of Tar in Pre- 
serving the Health of Sheep. 

Lawrence’s General Treatise on Cattle, Extracts. 

Lincoln, the Honourable Livi, President of the 
Worcester County Agricultural Society, on 
Breaking, Feeding, and Working Oxen—the 
Advantages of Improved Short dorn Cattle 
for the Dairy and Shambles. — 

Miller, William J. Esq., on Merino Sheep—their 
Management—Increase and great Importance 
in the best Modes of Husbandry, as proved by 
the Product of his Farm. 

Parkinson on Alderney Cattle. 

Powel, John Hare, Esq., on Various Breeds of 
Cattle. 

on the Importance of Neat Cattle 

to our Manufactures and Comfort—their vari- 

ous Products, &c. tory 

on Imported Cattle—their injudi- 
cious Selection—Devons not good Milkers— 
Superiority of New England Oxen for Draught 
—their Excellence not to be ascribed to De- 
von Blood—Herefords better than Devons— 
Worthlessness of Alderney Cattle. 

—_ on the Evils of Soiling in a Coun- 
try where Land is cheap and labour is dear. 
on Various Breeds of Sheep, their 

Origin, Peculiarities, and Properties. 

on Breeding Sheep, &c. 

on the Sagacity and Usefulness of 

the Spanish Shepherd’s Dogs. 

on Swine. 

Parkinson on the Shepherd’s Dog. 

Reed, Alexander, Esq. of Washington, Penn. on 
Merino Sheep--their Management--Food- Dis. 
eases—and the Effect produced on their Health 
by the Use of Salt, Ashes, and Burnt Clay com 
bined. 

Rose, David, Esq., of Delaware County, on Me- 
rino Sheep—their Management and Increase. 
Rudd, Bartholomew, Esgq., of Marton Lodge, En- 
gland, on the Properties, Points, Characteris- 
tics and Excellence of Improved Durham 

Short Horns. 

Scotland, Extracts from Genera! Report, con- 
trasting the Properties of Dishley, Cheviot, 
and other Breeds of Sheep, and exposing the 
System of their Management. 

Sebright, Sir John S., Letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart. on the Art of Improving the Breeds of 
Domestic Animals. 

Strickland’s Survey of the East Riding of York- 
shire—E.xtracts, on Neat Cattle. 

on Sheep. 

Smith, Robert, Esq. President of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, on the Management of 
Dairy Cattle—the Distribution of their Ma- 
nure—the advantages of steaming Fodder— 
Mode of accelerating the Production of Cream, 
&e. 

Tomlinson, Mr. John, of Philadelphia County, 

‘on Cream afforded by the Milk of an Improv- 

ed Short Horn Heifer. 


Williams, James, Esq. of Philadelphia County, on 
Fattening Bullocks with Carrots and Mangel 
Wurtzel. 

Young, William, Esq., of Philadelphia County, 
on the Selection of Sheep—their Fleeces, &c. 
Young’s Survey of Sussex—Extracts, detailing 

the Points and Advantages of Southdown Sheep, 


&e, 
CROPS. 
































Davy, Sir Humphrey, on the Disesses of Plants— 





Millet. 

Featherstonhaugh, G. W. Esq., on Root Crops— 
their Importance. : 

Lincoln, the Honourable Levi, onthe Culture of 
Indian Corn, 

Miller, Wiliam J. Esq., on Egyptian Millet and 
Rape, as green Food for Sheep and Neat Cat- 
tle 


Powel, John Hare, Esq. on Root Crops—profita- 
ble in America but for particular Ovjects. 

on Grub Worms—Small Birds their 

Natural Enemies. 

on Making Hay—Hay Houses— 

ee Barns—Arrangement of the Fold 
ard. 


— 





on Millet—its Uses, Cultivation, &c. 
———— Answers to Inquiries on Millet, and 
Orchard Grass, &c, 

on Millet 

on Mangel Wurtzel. 

—— on Reclaimed Marsh and its Crops, 

Price, J. Esq.. of Roxbury, Massachusetts, on Car 
rots, Potatoes, Kc. 

Robeson, Peter, of Philadelphia County, on Smut 
in Wheat. 

Thomas, J. G. Esq., of Philadelphia County, on 
Mangle Wurtzel. 

Washington and Alleghany Counties—extraordi- 
ny Crops produced in. 

Williams, James, Esq., on the Cultivation of Car- 
rots, &c. 

Worth, James, Esq., of Buck’s County, on the 
Failure of Wheat Crops, and: the Insects by 
which they are assailed. 

FENCES. 

Kirk, Caleb, Esq. of Delaware, on Thorn Hedges. 

Montgomery County Farmer—on Hedges—Col- 
lecting and Sowing Seeds—Planting and Ma- 
naging the Fence. 5 

Phillips, William, Esq., of Philadelphia County, 
on the Preservation of Posts by means of Salt. 

Worth, James, Esq., on Fences. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Eastman, Mr. Jonathan S., of Baltimore, on his 
Chaff Cutter. 

Goodsell’s Flax Dresser—Report of the Commit- 
tee appointed to examine. 

Phillips, William, Esy., on Eastman’s Chaff Cut. 
ter. 

Powel, John Hare, Esq., on Cultivators, and the 
best modes of American Husbandry, as fitted 
to our Climate and the Circumstances of the 
Country. 


Cattle. 














on Chaff Cutters, and feeding Neat 


MANURES. 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry, in a Course of Lectures for the Bri- 
tish Agricultural Board-- Extracts on Manures, 
Animal, Vegetable, Calcarious—their Manage- 
ment, Application, and Effects—exposing er- 
roneous Opinions and Practices, connected 
with the use of Lime, Gypsum, Ashes and Rot- 
ted Dung. 
Powel, John Hare, Esy., on Oyster-shell Lime— 
The Management and Application of Vegeta- 
ble, Animal and Calcareous Manures, in Ame- 
rica. 

FLAX. 
Besnard, Peter, Esg.—KReport on the Mode of 
Cultivating, Securing Steeping and Preparing 
Flax in the Netherlands, contrasted with the 
Irish Methods. 
Radcliff’s Agriculture of Flanders—Extract— 
on a new Method of Steeping Fiax. 





Elliott, John, Esq. of Montgomery County, on [Morris, Mr. Jonathan, of Washington County, 


Pennsylvania, on Maple Sugar, its Manufac- 
ture, &c. 


— 0 a 

DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

AND THEIR CURE. 

Shavin.—A disease of the horse’s hock, which 
generally causes lameness. Spavins are of two 
kinds, the bone, and the bog or blood spavin. The 
former consists of a bony enlargement of the in- 
side of the hock-joint, towards the lower part; 
the latter of a soft but elastic tumour, a little 
higher anc more on the inside, or towards the 
bend of the joint. The most effectual remedy 
for bone spavin is firing, and if it be done at an 
early period of the disease, it often cures it. In 
obstinate cases, I have known the bony swelling 
punctured in several places, and some blistering 
ointment mixed with a small proportion of corro- 
sive sublimate rubbed in. This produces a high 
degree of inflammation, and is sure to leave a per 
manent blemish ; but, in some instances, has ef- 
fected a cure. Another mode of treating bone 
spavin is to make an incision in the skin with a 
knife, or bore a small opening in the bony swell- 
ing with a hot iron, and introduce some sublimate 
or arsenic, and confine it with a plaster. This 
generally occasions more violent inflammation than 
the former, and often excites symptomatic fever ; 
in one instance, however, though for a time the 
‘horse’s life was in danger by the symptomatic 
fever that was excited, the result was a conside- 
‘rable diminution of the lameness, so that the horse 
became in some degree useful again. ‘hese, 








recourse to; but firing, if seasonably employed, 
‘I have in many instances found effectual. Bog or 
‘blood spavin does not often cause lameness, ex- 
lcept when the horse’s work is severe, as in hunt- 
‘ing. This complaint, I believe, is seldom remove 
jed; and though it may, when large, render a 
horse unfit for severe exertion, it is rarely an im- 
pediment to moderate work. If any thing be done, 
repeated blistering is perhaps most likely to be 
tbeneficial. Horses most disposed to spavin are 
those that are cat-hammed, or have their hocks 
jinclining inward; and this tendency is promoted 
Iby making the outer heel of the shoe higher than 
ithe inner heel, a practice that is too common. 
|Another cause of spavin is working a horse at 
too early an age, particularly when he is employ- 
\the hock -joints, such as leaping, or drawing heavy 
burthens, 
Sflents.—These are bony excrescences, which 
grow on the inside of the shank bone. ‘They sel- 
dom occasion lameness, unless situate so as to in- 
terrupt the motion of the knee-joint, or interfere 
with the back sinew or suspensory ligament of 
theleg. Should asplent occasionlameness, which 
is sometimes the case, merely from the ossific in- 
flammation, let it be bathed with camphorated 
spirit, or spirit and vinegar; or let‘some soft lin- 
en be moistened with these and bound on it, keep- 
ing it constantly moist. This, in a few days, will 
generally remove the lameness, but the splent 
will remain, Whenever it is thought necessary 
to attempt the removal of a splent, repeated blis- 
tering is, I believe, preferable to the more severe 
measures recommended in books of farrierv. 


—_—_--- —=. 





Rural Sports. | 


_ On Monday last, a party of gentlemen, consist- 
ing of the Hon. E. Lloyd—Coil. J. Hindman— 
John Ridgely-—John Donnell, Jr. and Murray 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Milnor, Mahlon, Esq., of Bucks County, on Ci-; 
der. 





Mildew—Hessiam Fly—Rust, &c, 


Lloyd, hunted the ground of the first named gen- 
tleman, at Wye, Talbot County; and, notwith. 
standing the day was by ne means propitious, 





however, are remedies I should be loath to have. 


ed in work that requires considerable exertion of 
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they returned in five Aours, having bagged forty- and put in a form and. train of accomplishment, 


one brace of partridges, and six rabbits. 
SHOTS OF EACH. 





Col. Lloyd, 23 partridges—2 rabbits. 
M. Lloyd, 18 2 
J. Donnel), i7 —_—- 2 


—_— 0 


J. Ridgely, 13 
Col. Hindman, 11 
THE PARMBR. 


—_— 0 
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Aecessity and importance of a Room and Libra- 
ry, for the Maryland Agricultural Society. 


t7 Amongst other resolutions passed at the 
last meeting of the Agricultural Society, there 
was one, instructing the Trustees, if. they should 
deem it expedient, to rent aroom as a place 
of meeting, and for the use of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The society has now taken such root, as to in- 
sure, with good management, its vigorous growth 


at least one month before the session of the le- 
gislature ; instead, whereof, the society met ina 
hurry at a tavern, and adjourned in a hurry to meet 
again, they know not when, or where.—It is grant- 
ed, that every thing cannot be done in a day ; there 
must be a beginning toall things ; we must crawl 
before we can walk, and 


** Vessels large, may venture more, 
‘* But little boats, should keep near shore.” 


Dame Prudence always stands ready, with a 
good batch of those truisms, to stop the mouth of 
enterprise, and check the progress of improve- 
ment—but let her ladyship remember another 
saying of Poor Richard, that ‘‘ Industry need not 
wish—and he that lives upon hope, will die fast- 
ing.”’ Our society has been five years now in com- 
paratively active, and growiugjexistence ; and if it 
cannot venture now to provide a decent room to 
meet in, and the nucleus of a library, by the use of 
which, the young farmers who are coming on, may 
learn the morals, the politics, the statistics, &c. 
of their profession—whereby, ina word, they may 





and continued existence—Its prospects and its 
means are such, as to justify and call for, some} 
permament arrangements, of the character con-| 
templated in the above resolution—In truth, who 
ever before heard of a society, without some /fix- 
ed place of meeting ? and who does not see the 
utility of having some common, established place 
of resort, where those who have agreed to asso- 
ciate for the common benefit of their profession, 
may come together at stated times, and talk over 
their affairs, and devise measures to enlighten 
themselves as to their true interests, and to have 
those interests rightfully protected by the pub- 
lick authorities? 

Furthermore, the Society at their Agricultural 
Room, should have an 4gricultural Library— 
This might be commenced by the voluntary do- 
nations of persons liberally disposed to further 
the views of the association ; and when the funds 
of the society will justify it, a small appropria- 
tion might be made, to be expended in annual ad- 
ditions of books on agriculture, botany, and their 
kindred sciences ; to this library the members 
should have free access. For example, a farm- 
er wishes to build a barn, a cart, or a plough, he 
would have only to go to the society’s room, and 
there he would find books containing drawings of 
these objects in every form, with explanations of 
the true principles of their construction. Sup- 
pose he wants to know all about the use of /ime 
as amanure ; he has only to go and turn to some 
agricultural work where the subject is fully treat- 
ed, and he learns its chemical properties, and the 
best state and mode of applying it to agricultural 
purposes ; in short, such an establishment would 
encourage a habit of reading, and of enquiry, that 
could not fail in improving the minds, as well as 
the practices, of agricultural gentlemen. It seems 
to grow up naturally, as one of the most valuable 
fruits of the seed we have been sowing for the 
last five years. As a proof of the opinion he en- 
tertains of the utility that would result from the 
adoption of the resolution above mentioned, we 
know an individual who would at once contribute 
for the use of the society, books which have cost 
4 or $500. But the advantage which seems to 
be indispensable, isthe provision of a place where 
the society may hold stated meetings, once in eve- 
ry month, or at least quarter yearly. To shew 
the necessity of ‘such meetings, let us review the 
proceedings of the society on Saturday last ; not 
one of the several important propositions adopt 
ed in reference to applications to the legislature 
for pecuniary aid, for alterations in our act of in- 
corporation, for the enactment of laws more ef- 
fectually to the farming interest: there is not one 


jto little purpose, 


learn not only what is to be done, but the why, 
andthe wherefore, it should bedone. Why then, 
indeed, have we been toiling, as we humbly think, 
If we understand the true, and 
the higher objects of the “ Maryland Agricultu- 
ral Society,” it aims, not only to augment the 
pile of manure ; to have more corn made on an 
acre, or more fat laid on a hog, but it aims at the 
more elevated design of meliorating and exalting 
the moral and intellectual condition and power 
of that honourable and virtuous class of citizens, 
who make their living dy ¢illing the soil. 

P.S. Ina room provided as above suggested, 
any gentleman might deposite specimens of grass- 
es, or plants, or soils, or substances, to be han- 
ded over to, and examined, and analysed by, the 
professor of Botany, or Agricultural Chemistry, 
as the case might require. From this room, va- 
luable and remarkable seeds, fruits, grains, &c. 
might be distributed amongst the members— 
monthly reports might be made, for publication 
in the American Farmer, of the state of the crops 
in the different counties. The Farmer would 
here learn what he ought to expect for his pro- 
duce, as well as the current prices of it-—in 
short, it would be a sort of Farmer’s Exchange— 
such, at least, are our impressions, crudely ex- 
pressed, yet we hope intelligible. 


iG~ The members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society, are hereby 
notified that the next meeting will be held at the 
residence of Gen. R. G. Harper, on Monday next 
the 20th inst. at eleven, A. M. 

Important propositions will be under conside- 
ration, and it is desirable that the meeting should 
be full and punctual. 


7 The Editor will be indebted to any Gen- 
tleman who will send him about a tea cup full of 
Tobacco seed, of what is usually called Maryland 
yellow.—The object is to divide it amongst gen- 
tlemen who have written for it, and who are al- 
ways ready to reciprocate civilities of this kind. 


j~ The Editor is much indebted to Mr. Leon. 
ard Matthews for seed of the genuine high fla- 
voured smoking tobacco of Cuba—and will give 
about a dessert spoonful to any planter who may 
desire it.—The tobacco retains its high flavour 
for two successive years in this country. 


LOST.—Amongst other valuable books, the 
first volume of “* LAWRENCE ON THE HoRsE.” 
The Editor will thank gentlemen who have his 


to make such memoranda as will save him fruit- 
less search after them. 


—eEE 0a 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


COLLECTED AND ACCURATELY STATED BY THE 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Wood, Hickory, per cord, $5—Oak, do $3 75 

to $4—Pine, $2 50—best white Wheat, 100 a 
105—Lawler, 88 a 92—Red, 85 a 90—Rve, 35 a 
374—Old Corn, 85 a 36—New, do 32 a 33— 
Wharf Flour, $4 50 to 4 6243—Pork from the 
wagons in the market, $4 to 4 75—Turkeys, 624 
to 75 cents—Geese 50 cents—Beef, best pieces, 
8 cts—Mutton, best pieces, 8 cts—Live cattle, 
&4 50 per hundred.—We saw in the market on 
Wednesday, some of a lot of very elegant, from 
the farm of Judge Buchanan, who supplies our 
market with from 80 to 100 per annum of very 
superior quality. 
MARYLAND Tosacco.—The market continues 
dull. There has been some sales of inferior qual- 
ities, at rather better prices, but there is no ship- 
ping at this time, nor much change expected be- 
fore February, though the last accounts from 
Holland are said to be favourable, 


————> () 


It appears that the Conversations of Lord Byron 
for a considerable period during his residence at 
Pisa, have been faithfully recorded by ene of his 
most intimate friends, and that this curious pro- 
duction, which will no doubt rival the Journals ‘of 
Boswell and Las Cases, is immediately to be giv- 
entothe public. The authoris Captain Medwin, 
of the 24th Light Dragoons, a poet himself, and 
a cousin of the late Percy Bysshe Shelly. The 
communications are stated to have been made 
without any injunction to secrecy, and commit- 
ted to paper for the sake of reference only ; and 
but for the fate of Lord Byron’s Memoirs, would 
never have appeared before the public. 

The Memoirs of Dr. Antommarchi relative to 
the last moments of Napoléon, which have so 
long been announced, are now in the press. This 
publication seems necessary to complete the His- 
tory of the Emperor, of whom we understand it 
records many new and curious facts, 


For Sale. 


An uncommonly fine bull calf, aged 21 months, 
half Bakewell and half Holstein—He is biack 
and white, has never been forced by high keep— 
when 7 months and 22 days old, weighed 764 Ibs. 
having had nothing but the milk of the cow; at 
20 months and 9 days, weighed 1204 lbs.—his 
girth 6 feet 11 inches, his length 7 feet 34 inches. 
He is very gentle. Apply to 


WM. F. REDDING, 
Office of the Farmer. 
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books, to grant him the loan of them long enough 
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AGRICULTURE. 
THE PREMIUM FARM. 
[The following are the documents which accom- 





panied the report of the committee, by whom |dred and forty-five tons fit for market. 
the Premium of a Silver Tankard, valued at 
fifty dollars, was awarded to Col. WV. MZ, Bosley, 
and presented by the hands of General Laray- 


ETTE at the late Cattle Show. 


personal inspection.]—Ep. Am. Farm. 
Questions firofiosed by the Committee acting as 
Judges, on the best cultivated Farm, in the case 
of Col. Nicnotas M. Boster:— 


1st. How long have you had this farm in pos- 
session—and under cultivation? 

Answer. I have had the farm in possession since 
1811—and in cultivation since 1812. 

2d. In what state was the farm when you took 
it in possession ? 

Answer. It was in a neglected state, almost un- 
inclosed—tne briers and brambles gave striking 
evidence that the former cultivators had very 
much neglected their interest. A great part of 
the land is naturally hilly, and was much broken: 
it was marked by deep ravines and thickets of 
briers. For the better guidance of the Judges, I 
submit the statements of some of my neighbours, 
to whom the situation of the farm when I first oc- 
cupied it was known. 

3d, What course did you adopt in the first in- 
stance for the improvement of the soil ? 

Answer. My first object was to clear the land 
of the filth by a course of cropping, followed by 
clover and plaster. 

4th. What manures did you find the most effec- 
tual—and in what manner were they employed? 

Answer. When I first took up the farm in its 
impoverished state, I employed every particle of 
stable manure, compost, and occasionally penning 
my cattle up for the purpose of bringing immedi- 
ately some portion of my land to a state of fer- 
tility ; having been compelled to buv hay, it was 
an object of great importance that I should set 
immediately some portion of my land in grass.— 
1 afterwards applied lime at the rate of 50 bushels 
per acre on clear ground, such as corn ground; 
but I did not find the effect answer expectations ; 
I afterwards tried it on a sod turned down, ap- 
plying the lime on the surface after being har- 
rowed, and then harrowed thelime in. This was 
generally followed by a corn crop in which I dis- 
covered good. effects, even on the «crop of corn; 
after taking off my corn crop and stalks, which I 
generally have hauled to my barn yard, I have it 
ploughed up in the spring and occasionally stirred 
curing the summer, which has alsothe advantage 
of clearing the land of all filth, and at the same 
time incorporating the lime with the soil. I sow- 
ed itia wheat, with clover, and timothy ; but af- 
terwards I found on an application of one hundred 
bushels to the acre, the effects were much grea- 
ter, andit has since been my constant habit to ap- 
ply that quantity. My long manure from the 
barn yard and stables, I generally put out in the 
spring in the weakest portions of my corn ground 
of the year previous, when it is in a state of fer- 
mentation, and have invariably found its applica- 
tion in that state more beneficial than any other. 
The corn stalks, after being trampled by cattle 
during the winter, and laying in the barn yard 
during the ensuing summer, I haul to my wheat 
ground also in the fall. 

5th. What depth do you plough your land? 

Answer. From six to eight inches. 

6th. What is the quantity of products from your 
soil—and of what particular kind? 


It will Se re-jemploy ? 
collected, that at the instance of Col. Bosley, 
the committee also made to his farm a visit of 





hundred and sixty bushels of wheat—twelve hun- 


oats—about two hundred and ninety tons of hay 
in the first state of curing, making about one hun- 


7th. What number of hands do you employ? 
Answer. Generally seven. 
8th. What number of horses and oxen do you 


Answer. Ten working oxen and nine horses. 
9th. What is your stock of hogs, sheep—and 
your views of the different kinds of stock? 
Answer. Forty-two sheep—thirty-four fatting 
hogs, supposed to average from 180 to 200 lbs. 
each, about eighteen months old—four breeding 
sows ; thirty-four pigs and shoats ; thirty twohead 
of horned cattle, including working oxen. So far 
as this question refers to stock, I must decline an 
answer, as I have not given the subject of stock, 
that deliberation which I would wish before I 
formed an opinion, 
10th. How many acres of land have you in your 
farm? 
Answer. About four-hundred and sixty acres— 
seventy of which I have recently purchased— 
about thirty in wood land. 
NICHOLAS M. BOSLEY. 





Locast Grove, Nov. 15th, 1824. 
Feeling it a duty incumbent on every well dis- 
posed person at all times; and now particularly 





miles. lt would be impossible for me to recollect 


dred bushels of rye—three hundred bushels ofjand enumerate the particular facts which ought 


to come under the notice of the committee; but 
I think I can confidently say, that I have never 
witnessed such improvement, in the same time, 
and with the same limited means, on any farm.— 
When I speak of limited means, I refer to mo- 
ney ; Col. Bosley’s vigorous exertion, and patient 
industry, enabled him to accomplish great objects 
of improvement with little expenditure of money, 
And in his case I think the expenditure of money, 
for the great objects obtained, is smaller than in 
any other case I have ever known. 
I remain, respectfully, your’s, 
ALEX. NISBET. 

I certify, that I counted nineteen hundred and 
ninety cocks of hay, made on Col. Bosley’s farm, 
of timothy and clover; and I weighed an aver- 
age cock, after it was wed/ cured, fit for the stack, 
which weighed three hundred and twenty-five 
pounds ; sixty loads of rye, which averaged twen- 
ty bushels per load; and two-hundred and sixty 
bushels of wheat; and three hundred bushels of 
oats; all of which I measured. There is about 
three hundred barrels of corn—and there has 
been about three hundred loads of manure hauled 
out—four oxen in a cart. 

BENJAMIN AMOS. 
There have been seeded at Hayfields, the last 
fall, upwards of two hundred bushels of wheat. 





at such times as those when industry, frugality, 
and economy, combined with agricultural im-| 


bourhood, I am induced to give the following :— | 


Colonel Nicholas M. Bosley settled on the place| 


briers; the fields full of gullies ; the whole farm 
remarkably stony; the fences so much out of re-; 
pair, they might comparatively be called none! 


such has been his industry in reclaiming the soil, 
that when he came on it, it would not yield more 
than five barrels of corn per acre, or tenor twelve 
bushels of wheat, when at this time it will turn 
off from ten to twelve barrels of corn, and from 
twenty to thirty bushels of wheat to the acre :— 
his fences at this time are rather superior to any 
in the neighbourhood. If the committee think it 
expedient they can make use of the above. 

ABRAHAM H, PRICE, 


Baltimore, 16th Nov. 1824, 
To the Committee for the inspection of Farms on 
the Western Shore of Maryland. 


Gentlemen,—I resided in the neighbourhood of 
Col. Bosley’s farm at the time he took possession 
of it, some time inthe year 1811. It wasat that 
time, I think I may safely sav, waste, and not cul- 
tivated. The fences good for nothing; the fields 
sedgy, stony, and washed in large gullies. A con- 


been for along time abandoned by Nailer as use. 


ly that very high hill which now looks so flourish- 
ing and fertile. 


long since removed as nuisances, except one small 
log hut. The fences are now excellent, I believe 
the best in the neighbourhood; and what stil! 





Answer, Three hundred barrels of corn—two 
VoL. 6.—4/9. 


and industry, the rails, with the exception of a 


lessand not worth cultivation, I mean particular- field, 





[By another document it appears, that while 


provements, (or in other words improving our Col. Bosley has been carrying on the usual ope- 
farms,) are indispensably necessary for the good rations of farming, at Hayfields, he has had to en- 
of the community in general: and hoping it will counter the extraordinary expense and labour of 
cause a spirit of emulation in Farmers collective- supplying himself with chesnut rails to the num- 
ly in the different States, as well as in this neigh- ber of 60,300; whereof 55,000 have been hauled 
‘eight miles, and the remainder from a distance of 
I certify, that to the best of my recollection, three miles, 


In eighteen hundred and seventeen he sold the 


e now lives on, known at this time by the name products of eighteen hundred and sixteen, for 
of Hayfields, about the year 1811; at which time $6,502 27; of which $2,378 4 was the proceeds 
the place was overrun (as we farmers call it) with of the hay crop.]—Ep. Am. Farm. 
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at all; the land geperally poor and: sedgy : ana|L Lhe Proceedings of a great number of Agricul- 


tural Societies are sent to us, from all parts — 
It is impossible to insert so many details—The 
Agricultural Addresses too, are so numerous, 
and generally so long, that we might fill half of 
every number of the Farmer with them. Of 
these addresses and proceedings, we shall en- 
deavor to select such parts as are most practi- 
cal and of most general bearing.—Amongst the 
best of the many addresses on hand, are those 
of Mr. Barton, Vice President of the Agri- 
cultural Society of the Valley, in Virginia, and 
the one delivered by Mr. Worrn, at the last 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Soci- 
ety. Of the proceedings of the Berkshire Ag- 
ricultural Society, forwarded for publication, 
we are compelled to omit all but that which fol- 
lows. Our own Board of Trustees may take 
some hints from what is said about the appro- 
priation of premiums for certain designated ob- 
jects. ]—Ep. Am. Farm, 

Best Managed Farm—the residue of a special 


siderable part of what was Nailer’s farm, had|donation— 


First premium, to William Weller, of Pitts- 


$20 
Second do. to Oliver P. Dickinson, of Pitts- 


There were no buildings on the’/ field, 15 
farm worth any thing, and they have all been/Together with a diploma to each, as honorary 


members, agreeable to the 7th article of the 
By Laws. 


For this premium, which the committee con- 


more strongly shews Col, Bosley’s great exertion|sider as the most important of any on the Socie- 


ty’s list, anc which, they confidently hope, will 





very small part, were hauled a distance of eight 


never be abandoned, because it embraces within 
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itself “ good management in every department of 
husbandry,” there were but three farms entered ; 
on each of which, the committee found so much 
to approve, so much neatness and economy, con- 
nected with such admirable system, and praise 
worthy industry and perseverance, that they would 
gladly go into considerable detail in relation to 
each farm, were they not forbidden, by the ne- 
cessarily circumscribed limits of a report. The 
committee cannot, however, refrain from remark- 
ing, in regard to that of the venerable Judge 

alker, that he has successfully introduced the 
system of rotation, judicious management, and 
regularity of accounts, which he so earnestly re- 
commended in his address to the Society, when 
President, in 1819. 

The committee are fully aware that their de- 
cision will probably disappoint many. They trust, 
however, with confidence, their endeavorsto do 
impartial justice will be appreciated, even by 
those who may deem them unsuccessful ; to such, 
as well as all others who may not obtain the ho- 
nor of a prize, they beg leave to remark, that it is 
impossible a// should obtain rewards; that their 
turn for premiums may come another year; and 
that all the improvements they make in this ho- 
norable strife, will either give them immediate 
profits, or add to the value of their farms. Be- 
sides the committee indulge the hope, that a high- 
er and nobler wish than that of being the success- 
ful competitors, had an influence in inducing them 
to offer to view the results of their industry and 
skill in the farent art; the art, which of all 
others, deserves to be the most venerated anc 
encouraged ; because, directly or indirectly, every 
member of the community owes to it, all his en- 
joyments, all his wealth. “The true objects of 
the Agriculturist,” (as is very justly remarked 
by the celebrated Davy) “are likewise those of 
the patriot; men value most, what they have 
gained with effort ; a just confidence in their own 

owers results from success; they love their coun- 
try better, because they have seen it improved by 
their own talents and industry ; and they identify 
with their interests, the existence of those insti- 
tutions, which have afforded them security, inde- 
pendence, and the multipled enjoyments of civili- 
zed life.” 

The committee have availed themselves of the 
opportunity afforded, not only to remark on the 
general state of agriculture, but to profit of oc- 
casions to elicit valuable information from the 
many enlightened farmers whom they have met 
during their several tours; and deeming it in- 
cumbent on them to communicate to'the Society, 
whatever, in their opinion, may tend to the pro- 
motion of its views, or the extension of its use- 
fulness, have judged it advisable to make it the 
subject of a separate report, which is hereunto 
annexed, marked B. er order, 

THOMAS MELVILL, Jr. Chairman. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT.—[B ] 
The Viewing Committee of the Berkshire Ag- 
ricultural Society, considering the duties devolv- 
ing on them, as not circumscribed fo the viewe of 
crofie offered for premium, but as extending to 
whatever may, in their opinion, have a tendency 
to the promotion of its object, and the expansion 
of its usefulness, beg leave to offer a few brief 
remarks, with a view to this important subject. 
And, firstly, in relation to Fruit ?rees. It is 
evident our old Orchards are rapidly decaying, 
while itis equally so, that for the most part those 
lately set out are left totheir fate. As well might 


wee a young child would thrive and flour- 
ish, in ance of want of nourishment, and the 
assaults of disease, without care, assistance, and 


rotection, as that a young tree should work out 
ts own salvation, without any exertions of our 


own. The committee are of opinion, that pre- 
miums on moderate sized orchards, to consist not 
only of the afipile, but of fears, flume, and cher- 
ries, would produce a salutary effect. 

Secondly, on Manures, No branch of our hus- 
bandry is, perhaps more generally defective, than 
that which regards the careful preservation, and 
judicious application of manures; and in no way 
can we improve our farms so rapidly and profita- 
bly, as by adopting the practice and experience 
of those who have scientifically and successfully 
investigated the subject, as to the best means of 
making, increasing, and freserving—and the best 
manner of aff/ying them, to various soils. The 
primary object being to increase the quantity, the 
committee beg leave to suggest the propriety of 
instituting premiums on this subject. 

Thirdly, on Lime. In a district of country 
abounding in Limestone, as is the cuse in Berk. 
shire, it would seem interesting to fermanent 
improvement in husbandry, to institute an inquiry, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how far our soils 
may be improved by its use—in what manner it 
may be most efficaciously applied—and, if the 
benefits resulting from its application will warrant 
the expense. 

The committee are induced to urge the subject 
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effective value to our readers. The interruption 
of it, which bas occurred would be inconvenient, 
if it were not, as we have before explained, that 
the treatise we are giving may be naturally broken 
into parts, and published under various heads, 
without any diminution of effect. For instance, 
the last extract, given in number 33, related to 
the application of /ime as a manure; we come 
now to speak of Gypsum, commonly called Plas- 
ter of Paris—scientifically denominated, Selenite, 
or Sulphate of Lime. It is found in Oxfordshire, 
and many parts of England and America. The 
writers of that country tell us that it is composed 
of water, salphuric acid and lime; 22 of water, 
46 of salphuric acid, and 32 of lime. When the 
water is expelled by heat, we are told, that the 
other constituents keep their proportion unalter- 
ed. As a manure, on the question of its modus 
ofierandi, or to speak more plainly, its mode of 
operation, there is much difference of opinion.— 
We regard it as a matter worthy the investigation 
of our worthy Professor of Agricultural Chemis- 
try ; we have understood that it has been the sub- 
ject of special care and analysis withthe accom- 
plished Professor of Chemistry in our University, 
Dr. De Butts ; but it isnot probable, judging from 
the past, that he will ever have, at the same mo- 


on the attention of the Society, not only from a 
conviction, in their own minds, of its importance, 
but especially from its having been recently stat- 
ed in an address of the Hon. Jonathan Roberts, 
President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Soci- 
ety—** that soils to which Gypsum has been apifili- 
ed for several successive years, cease to afford 
either summer pasture, or winter fodder ; whilst 
an evident diminution of the ploughed crops fol- 
lowed.” ‘“*A recourse,” he adds, “has been had 
to the use of Lime, and its effects have been ecarce 
ly less visible, than that of Gypsum, when frst ap- 
flied.” 
Fourthly, on naked fallows. On some soils, and 
under some circumstances, they are undoubtedly|is found native at Shotover Hill, Oxfordshire ; 
necessary: whilst on others, they cause not only|and abounds in many other parts of England. 
the loss of one crop, but a needless expense of| Natural gypsum commonly consists of water, sul- 
labour, Judicious rotations, adequate manuring,|phuric acid and lime; 22 parts of water, 46 of 
the culture of corn, peas, and rape, (the former,|sulphuric acid, and 32 of lime. When the water 
of an early kind, to be cut up when seared, and|is expelled by heat, the other constituents keep 
removed from the land to ripen and cure in stacks/their proportion unaltered. As a manure, it is 
—and the latter, to be fed to sheep)—or, the:the subject of much difference of opinion. It 
ploughing. in of green crops, it is believed, would|may unravel some perplexities, and conduce to 
be more advantageous, than the present general/a fair estimate, if we treat of it under the four 
practice. following heads: 
Fifthly, on Winter Meslin. Experience having} 1, Theory of its operation—Gypsum meets 
demonstrated that this crop is subject to less ca-|in few soils any thing which can decom it ; 
sualties than either species of grain, when sown/and while its elements remain fixed, it neither 
separate, the committee would recommend, that/assists the pufrefaction of animal remains, nor 
it be introduced into the list of premiums, the decomposition of manure. The ashes of par- 
Whilst we had an abundance of fresh anditicular sorts of peat contain a considerable quan- 
fertile soil, it was the interest of the farmer toltity of gypsum ; some kinds, a third part: and 
spread his labor over as great a surface as possiblesisuch ashes have been applied with good effect as 
consequently, the study and practice of the ¢rue|a top dressing for cultivated grasses. In corres- 
hrinciples of agriculture were neglected, until ne-/ pondence with this, the ashes of sanfvin, clover, 
cessity awakened us to the need of a reform. and rye-grass, afford considerable proportions of 
To this cause we are principally indebted for|gypsum: but only a very minute quantity of it is 
the numberless patriotic societies spread abroad |found in barley, wheat and the turnip. The rea- 
through every section of our happy country, for|son why the artificial mixture of gypsum with 
the purpose of collecting and diffusing agricultu-/soils is not generally efficacious, is probably, be- 
ral information. And it is gratifying (espesially|cause most cultivated soils contain sufficient quan- 
to those who afforded them countenance and sup-/tities of it for the use of the grasses, and an ex- 
rt in their infancy) to perceive that the object|cess of it above what other crops absorb in their 
is pursued with a zeal andintelligence, which|growth. Gypsum is contained in stable dung, 
characterizes the efforts of a self-governed peo-jand in the dung of all cattle fed on grass; and it 
ple, whatever may be the objects to which they|is not taken up in corn crops, or crops of pulse, 
are directed. and in very small quan‘ities in tarnip crops. 
THOMAS MELVILLE, Jr., Chairman. | It is possible that lands which have ceased to 
Pittefield, Qct. Sth, 1824. bear good crops of cultivated grass, may be re- 
= stored bv a dressing of gypsum.* As tothe ge- 
TREATISE ON SOILS AND MANURES, }neral standard for the application of gypsum, 
{ We resume this subject with pleasure, under — 
a perfect conviction of its practical tendency and 


ment, leisure and inclination to favour the plod- 
ding practical farmer with the profound deduc- 
tions of his closet researches. Happily for our 
Society, its present Professor, Dr. /. 7. Ducatel, 
will answer to all reasonable calls on his time, and 
talents, which have a tendency to promote the 
cause of practical agriculture and of general 
science. 

In regard to Gypsum, our author tells us that 
it may unravel some perplexities, and conduce to a 
fair estimate, if we treat of it under the follow- 
ing heads.]—Ep. Am. Farm. 


V. Gypsum, Selenite, or Sulphate of Lime, 








* Elemente of Agriculturat Chemietry, fi. 224: 
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those plants seem most benefitted by its applica- 
tion which always afford it on analysis; such as 


lucerne, clover, and most of the artificial. grasses : 


But where the soil already contains a sufficient 
quantity of this substance for the use of the grass- 
es, its application even on pasture cannot be ad- 
vantageous;: for plants require only a determinate 
quantity of manure; an excess may be detrimen- 
tal, and cannot be useful.f 

It has lately been asserted, on the authority of 
a gentleman resident at Pittsburgh, in Pennsylva 
nia, that gypsum is only useful as a manure in 
those parts of the United States that are distant 
from the sea not less than eighty miles. On the 
hypothesis that sea-air destroys the fertilizing 
principle in gypsum, Mr. R. Bakewell, a corres- 
pondent of the Monthly Magazine,f proceeds to 
account for its failure as a manure in so many 
parts of England. It is enough to dispel this 
opinion to name the county of Kent, as the place 
where it has most fully succeeded. 

Sir H. Davy in directing our attention to the 
constituents ef this manure, the composition of 
the soil, and the nature of the plant, has contri- 
buted material aids for judging when to apply it: 
—But perhaps he has not adverted sufficiently to 
the inimitable chemistry of nature, by which 
she may disengage the elements of gypsum when 
buried in a suitable soil, and enable particular 
plants to extract them in a simpler form. It 
therefore becomes important to recollect, that 
the su/fhuric acid, which lodges in gypsum ina 
solid state, can be resolved into—su/phurous acid 
gaa, about 40 parts; and oxygen, 60 parts; and 
that when the water suspended with the two gas- 
es is dissipatec, the proportions will be nearly, 

Condensible into sulphur . - 16 parts, 

Oxygen . : ° . - 64 

Water ie a  . Tee 

100 
Now, instead of confining the possible benefit to 
such plants as afford gypsum in an unaltered state, 
may we not conclude that a large number of ve- 
getables, constituted to reject the calcareous base 








cocted into pulp, may be thrown out unchanged - 
they may alter the flavour without entering into 
the essence of the fruit. 

Another step inthe process of conversion brings 
us to pure su/fhur. Some plants yield this on 
analysis. Seeds, sown by way of experiment on 
nothing but this mineral, have produced healthy 
plants ; and many soils, which nature has im- 
pregnated with sulphur, are highly fertile. 

The peats or loams on which gypsum has been 
most successful, may contain vegetable acids cal- 
culated todecompose it. Itistrue that the means 
by which human art can at present separate its 
elements are very limited. It is decomposed, 1. 
by the oxalic acid ; 2. by carbonates of potash ; 
3. by carbonate of strontian; 4. by muriates of 
barytes. The second and third solvents are only 
mentioned to be dismissed, as unlikely to be of 
any use in agriculture: the carbonate of lime ge- 
nerated by the second, being less soluble in water 
than the su/fphate ; and chalk, when wanted, can 
be had at a cheaper rate. The third, carbonate 
of strontian, is a newly-discovered earth, of rare 
occurrence, Asto the compound produced by the 
fourth, sulphate of barytes is perfectly insoluble 
in water: and it is a reasonable suspicion that it 
would be pernicious to vegetable life. 

To recur to oxalic acid, the first-mentioned sol- 
vent. This is naturally present in wood-sorrel, 
and is procured artificially by the action of nitric 
acid upon sugar, and several other vegetable sub- 
stances. Peat-moss, in an unreclaimed state, usu- 
ally abounds with oxalic acid: hence there is a 
mutual action between that sort of peat and gyp- 
sum. Perhaps such a compound might be cheap- 
ly imitated, by mixing vegetable mould and wood- 
ashes, urine and gypsum; or short muck, old 
cow-dung, sea-weed, and gypsum,—substituting, 
where sea-weed cannot be obtained, soap-lye ; or 
bleacher’s lees; or salter’s refuse, vegetable ashes, 
and water. ‘ 

It may be worth while also to try, whether in 
those cases where quicklime would form an inso- 
luble compound, or diminish the nutritive rich- 
ness of a compost, gypsum may not be a capital 


altogether, may sbpropriate Sumte modification ofjingredient ; for instance, with some of the fol- 


the otherelements? ‘“ The saline compounds (as 
Professor Davy in another place notices) contain- 
ed in plants, or afforded by their ashes, are very 
numerous. The sulfihuric acid, combined with 
potassa, or su/fhate of potassa, is one of the 
most usual. Compounds of the nitric, muriatic., 
eulfhuric, and phosphoric acids, exist in the sap 
ef most plants.” In analogy with some late ex- 
periments of De Saussure, we may further sup- 
pose that sulpburic acid, diluted with water by 
the chemistry of Nature, may be instrumental in 
converting the starch of plants into sugar. ‘ As 
starch boiled in water with sulphuric acid, and 
thereby changed into sugar, increases in weight 
without uniting with any sulphuric acid or gas, 


lowing substances ; oily matters ;—animal acids ; 
—all animal manures, particularly such as con- 
tain albumen, (one element in the white of eggs 
is sulphur ;)—the common dung of cattle. 

Further, as mild lime and gypsum seem to be 
as unlike each other as two substances with the 
same base can well be, it may be of practical 
benefit to compare their effects in various com- 
posts of the same strength. 

To close this theoretical part, sulphuric acid 
has a great attraction for water, and may be use- 
ful in a soil in summer. Where the sulphur can- 
not be decomposed, it may diminish the coldness 
of some lands. Gypsum may be offensive to de- 
licate aphides by the same impregnation ; and it 


or without forming any gas, we are under the ne-| may kill some hardy insects by setting into a hard 


cessity of aacsiies the change solely to the fixa- 
tion of water. ence we must conclude, that 


crust upon them. 
In additicn to the common case of land being 


starch-sugar is nothing else than a combination of|already saturated with gypsum or lime, are there 
.sta;ch with water ina solid state. The sulpkuric|any desrriptions of soil on which decomposed 


acid is neither decomposed, nor united to the 
starch as a constituent; nevertheless it is like- 
wise found that long boiling in pure water does 
not convert the starch into sugar.”§ This fact 

ens a large field for rational speculation on the 
SS rsihlony of vegetables ; as it renders it possible 


gypsum might have a bad effect? 1. Would 
it not deteriorate a soil containing particles of 
iron? This may be put as a caution ; for sul- 

hate of iron is pernicious to vegetation ; but as 
ime is the antidote to that vice in a soil, decom 
posed gypsum seems, even in this case, to contain 


that some of the mineral acids in the sap ofits own remedy, unless the proportion of lime be 


plants, after acting chemically on the juices con- 





Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fi. 19. 
For October, 1815. 
§ See a Translation of the origina 
nals y Philosophy, for December, 1815. (No. 
XXXVI. fift. 425, 426.) 
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thought toolow. 2. Might not the sulphuric acid 
hurt the texture of a soil almost wholly composed 
of pure clay? Sulphate of alumina is not bane- 
ful to plants as a salt, though, as a mineral ear- 
und, it is not the most tractable under 
tillage: but here again lime is present, to prevent 
its formation, or to dissolve it. 





Il. Experience of it abroad.—It is about half 
a century since gypsum was discovered to have in 
Pennsylvania almost a magical influence on the 
growth of red clover; and it is there held in ri- 
sing estimation. The Pennsylvanian farmers seem 
to have derived from Europe the first suggestions 
for applying this manure to artificial grasses. M. 
Gilbert, from whom a quotation is given in Sect. 
Iv,, states the practice to have long prevailed in 
France with signal success. In Germany, Mr. 
Mayer, a clergyman, discovered the use of gyp- 
sum as a manure about the year 1768; and in 
Voghtland, in Saxony, gypsum-earth is said to 
have converted several barren tracts into fruitful 
fields. The agriculture of Switzerland has also 
reaped much benefit from the same resource. 
[Here follow some experiments and details pe- 
culiar to English soil, climate, and practice, which 
we deem it inexpedient to copy.]—dit. 

{On the subject of Burnt Clay, much has been 
published in the Farmer, to which we now add 
the following :—] 

VI. Burnt Clay.—Of late, very flattering re- 
ports have been circulated of the practice of 
burning clay into ashes, for a top dressing. It is 
not a recent invention: for very particular in- 
structions for doing it are given in a small Trea- 
tise, published near a century ago.t Revived 
lately in Scotland, the process described in a let- 
ter by Mr. Craig, has excited much attention, 
and induced many spirited agriculturists, in va- 
rious parts of the Island, to adopt it on a large 
scale. The expectations from it are sanguine ; 
although the experience had of it is not yet ex- 
tensive enough to form a ground of recommend- 
ing it for general application. Itiscalled ‘* Burn- 
ing Clay for Manure:’’ yet, as the torrified pow- 
der is not valued for any vegetable ashes suppos- 
ed to be contained in it, as in the common prace 
tice of paring and burning, but is simply to ope- 
rate as burnt earth, it were more correct to modi- 
fy the term to “ Burning Clay to improve the 
texture of the soil.” This is not a verbal dis- 
tinction, but a practical difference. If attention 
to it should much contract the field for the ope- 
ration, it may prevent many disappointments, 
Thus, suppose the agriculturist is induced, from 


clayey soil, not well adapted to their growth, it 
is plain that the ashes of burnt clay, copiously 
distributed over the surface, would immediately 
consult the habits of the plant, by dividing a te- 
nacious, and rendering drier a humid soil; and 
thus, without supposing the burnt clay to act as 
a manure, the texture of the staple would receive _ 
a permanent improvement. On the other hand, ~ 
if on a soil not rich in the common basis of vege- 
tables, and which is to be planted with any of 
the exhausting culmiferous crops, or other crops 
dependent on a generous soil, the panacea of mere - 
Hburnt earth is resorted to, as a substitute for the 
long tried proportions of consumable manure, the 
result of such an ill-timed application of fire must 
be disappointment. 

Indeed the operation of burning clay for ashes 
is so tedious and expensive, that even where the 
circumstances of the land demand such an im- 





+ Zhe Practical Farmer ; or, the Herefordshire 
Husbundman. See a letter in the Farmer’s Ma- 
gazine, No. LXIIL with the signature“ J. G. F." 
It is also mentioned in the Country Gentleman's 
Companivn. by Stephen Switzer, Gardener, ( Lon: 
don, 8v0. 1732.) This latter work states, that the 
Earl of Halifax was the inventor of this resource ; 
and it gives several letters, written in 1730 ana 
1731, attesting its success in several farts of Eng 
land; with accounts from Scotland that it haa 
answered better than limg or dung ;—but i¢ wa: 








found too expensive. 


bit 


his system of farming, to cultivate turnips on a. 
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provement, the outlay would overwhelm the far- 
mer—unless he intermit the practice during those 
stages of rotation in which he can raise beans, 
and other crops fit for clay soils, by easier modes 
of tillage. if however, he is satisfied to pre- 
pare land, by this practice, for the green crop, 
or other stage of a rotation which most requires 
it, and is attentive at other times to keep up the 
vegetable strength of the staple by soluble ma- 
nures adapted to repair the exhaustion of prece- 
ding harvests, and to meet the appetite of the 
expected crop, the texture of the soil will be 
gradually improved, while the danger of relying 
upon burnt earth as a manure will be avoided. If 
the surface burnt is a peat, or moss, or contains 
the roots or other remains of plants, the ashes 
may be truly a manure; but then the principle 
and its application are assimilated to the practice 
of paring and burning turf, and the useful com- 
merce in peat ashes; neither of which is a novel- 
ty. Soa marl, fraught with animal remains, is 
decidedly a manure. 

The clay may be either burnt in heaps, or in 
kilns, For this purpose, it is dug or pared off in 
shallow spits, about fourinches thick. Two lay- 
ers of these are commonly taken. Whether any 
part of the subsoil should or should not be also 
dug up, depends upon its composition. It accele- 
rates the process of ignition to set the spitfuls 
first to dry, either separately or in open piles.— 
The kiln may be fired with furze, wood, cinders, 
coal, or any combustible refuse. Asto the quan- 
tity of ashes to be applied, the Hertfordshire 
Husbandman says,—*“* About forty bushels, sown 
on an acre by the hand, out of the seed-cot, and 
harrowed in with barley and grass seeds, does 
vast service.” The Scottish agriculturists assign 
from twenty to twenty-five cubic yards per acre, 
as a dressing for turnips. 

When kilns are used, limestone may be burnt 
» with the clay. 

_  -If this practice be combined with that of burn- 
ing with lime instead of fire, the expense will be 
- lessened, and a mauure of better composition ob- 
tained. It may be acceptable to describe a good 
method of doing both together.* 

Pare off the sods, or turf, and surface clay, with 
the skim coulter plough, or other convenient in- 
strument, and dry the parings ready for burning. 
Get quicklime fresh from the kiln in the follow- 
ing proportion; having marked out a base for the 

ile, for every square superficial yard, three 
Winchester bushels of lime; or for a mound 
seven yards in length, three yards and a half in 
breadth, 72 bushels. In building, begin with a 
layer of dry parings, six inches in height ; on 
which spread half the lime intended to be used, 
| about five inches thick, mixing sods with it ; then 
ja covering of eight inches of sods; on this the 
| other half of the lime is spread, and cevered a 
: foot thick ; the height of the mound at this stage 
4 being about a yard. Mr. Curwen deems it better 
) to suffer it to ignite of itself, than to effect the 
-combustion by applying water. In twenty-four 
) hours it will take fire. When the fire is fairly 
\ kindled, fresh sods must be applied. Mr. C. re- 
-commends obtaining a sufficient quantity of ashes 
before any clay is put upon the mounds. The 
‘fire naturally rises to the top. It takes less time 
‘in piling, and effects more work, to draw down 
> the ashes from the top, and not carry the mound 
“higher than six feet. The clay if not sufficiently 

rnt is kumpy, and untractable under tillage; 

the other hand, Mr. C. regards calcined ashes 
s of no value; but they ought certainly to be 
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, * The rhs py derived from the Letter of 

ir. Curwen, of Workington-Hall, to Mr. Demp- 
ister, of Dunichen, published, by permission, in the 
farmer's Magazine, %. LXIV. pf. 411. 
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j burnt toa powdery state, or until they will fall to 
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powder from a slight stroke ; and it does not ap- 
pear that the calcination of any earth lessens its 
absorbing power. The finer clay-ashes are, the 
greater is their capacity of absorption from the 
atmosphere. 

Some idea may be formed of the spirit with 
which Mr, C, has taken up the trial of this sys- 
tem of surfuce-soil and clay-burning, when he 
says, “I have just completed paring twenty-six 
acres of clover lea of the second crop, which I 
intended next year for turnips. he sods were 
well broken with the harrows, which freed them 
of the greatest part of the mould. The residue 
was burnt, and has afforded me above a thousand 
single-horse carts of ashes. There are twelve 
mounds with seventy-two Winchester bushels of 
lime each——I have manufactured for use this 
season, two thousand single carts of ashes.”’ 

On lands thus manured, while turnips and clo- 
ver have, in the.most favourable cases, surpassed 
expectation, wheat has fallen below it. At pre- 
sent the balance of experience from the recent 
trials seems to have this inclination: the advan- 
tage of burning clay alone is questionable, as a 
measure of general afifilication ; and unless vege- 
table matter or lime is burnt with it, the benefit 
will seldom repay the expense, When clay has 
been burnt alone, dung, or other manure contain- 
ing vegetable nutriment, should be spread with 
it, especially in preparing land for an exhausting 
crop. 

Many discoveries in tillage fall into disrepute 
by being applied without regard to local circum- 
stances, or by being continued after a sufficient 
change has been effected in the original constitu- 
tion of the soil. Burnt clay can only be what phy- 
sicians would cali a topical remedy. 


—— 0 SS 

GUANO—4A celebrated Manure used in South 

° America, 

[With some other curious articles and valuable 
seeds brought from the Pacific by Midshipman 
Bland, in the Franklin, he favoured. us witha 
specimen of Guano, and with some extracts in 
regard toit. These we handed to our obliging 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, Dr. Du- 
CATEL, and from him we have obtained the 
“ Description of the Guano, or Peruvian Ma- 
NURE,” which follows the extract from Ulloa.] 

[Ed. Am, Farm. 
GUANO DUNG. 


Extract from “4 voyage to South America,” by 
Don Antonio de Ulloa.—vol, 2, fage 99. 


* The lands in the jurisdiction of Chancay, like 


the other parts of the coasts of Peru, are manur-} 


ed with the dung of certain sea birds, which a- 
bound here in a very extraordinary manner.— 
These they call Guanoes, and the dung guano, 
the Indian name for excrement in general. These 
birds, after spending the whole day in catching 
their food in the sea, repair at night to rest on 
the islands near the coast; and their number be- 
ing so great as entirely to cover the ground, they 
leave a Why tape gh quantity of excrement, or 
dung. ‘This is dried by the heat of the sun into 
a crust, and is daily increasing, so that notwith- 
standing great quantities are taken away, it is 
never exhausted. Some will have this guano to 
be only earth endowed with the quality of raising 
a ferment in the soil with which it is mixed — 
This opinion is founded on the prodigious quanti- 
ties carried off from those islands, and on the ex- 
periment made by digging or boring, by which 
the appearance at a certain depth was the same 
as at the superficies; whenceit is concluded, that 
the earth is naturally endowed with the heating 
quality of dung, or guano. This would seem less 
improbable, did not both its appearar.ce and smell 


— 


rove it to be the excrement in quéstion. I was 
in these islands when several barks came to load 
with it; when the insupportable smell left me 
no room to doubt of the nature of their cargo.— 
I do not, however, pretend to deny, but that it 
may be mixed with earth, or that the most su- 
perficial part of the earth does not contract the 
like virtue, so as to produce the same effect.— 
But, however it be, this is the manure used in 
the fields sowed with maize, and with proper wa- 
tering, is found greatly to fertilize the soil, a little 
of it being put close to every stem, and immedi- 
ately watered, It is also of use in fields of other 
grain, except wheat and barley ; and, consequent- 
ly, prodigious quantities of it yearly used in ag- 
riculture.” 

Notr.—The Chancay here spoken of, lies along 
the coast adjoining, and to the north of Lima — 
The specimen of guano dung furnished you was 
procured at the port of Molienda, a small village 
afew miles to the north of the river Tambo, in 
the jurisdiction of Moquehua. This dung is ob- 
tained from the small roosting islands of the sea 
birds, all along the coast; and is of two colours 
and qualities,—the red is considered the best, the 
white not so good. The white guano is found in 
great abundance on the island of the village of 
Iquique, in latitude 20°, 12‘, S. 





Amongst other valuable and curious things 
brought by Midshipman Bland from the Pacific 
Ocean, was a small quantity of that celebrated 
manure, Guano dung, possessing such astonish- 
ing fertilizing properties.—Of this article he fur- 
nishes the following notice :— 

DESCRIPTION OF THE 


GUANO; OR, PERUVIAN MANURE. 

This substance to which the naturally sterile 
coasts of Peru, owe their fertility, had already 
been partially described by Don Ulloa. Messrs. 
Humboldt and Bonplan have, however, more re- 
cently, by communicating specimens of it to 
Fourcroy and Vanguelin, furnished an opportunity 
of becoming satisfactorily acquainted with its na- 
ture. ‘The analysis of it, made by thelatter nam- 
ed chemists, and Which is detailed in the 56th 
vol. of the Annales de Chienie, gave the following 
result:— 

ist. A fourth part in weight of uric acid, partly 
saturated with ammonia. 

2d. Oxalic acid, partly combined with ammo- 
nia and potash. 

$d. Phosphoric acid, united to the same bases, 
and to lime. 

4th. Small proportions of the sulphates and 
muriates of potash and ammonia, 

5th. A small proportion of fatty matter. 

6th. Small proportions of silicious and ferugi- 
nous sands. 
In Rees’ Cyclopedia, the guano is described as 
a yellowish brown earthy substance, without taste, 
aud of a smell resembling that of castoreum.— 
The specimen furnished by Midshipman Bland, 
has a saline taste, and a slight castoreum odour 
Exposed to the fire, it blackens and emits strong 
ammoniacal fumes, as observed by Sir H. Davy. 
It is found in strata of from 50 to 60 feet in 
thickness, which are worked on the surface, inthe 
same manner asiron ochre mines. The island of 
Chinche, near Pisco, on the more southern coast 
of Peru, (no where, however, observes Mr. Hum- 
boldt, but between the 13th and 21st degrees of 
S. lat.) and the smail islands of Ilo, Isa, and Arica, 
furnish it in abundance. These islands are visi 
ted by immense flocks of birds, principally of the 
heron and flamingo genus, ( y 1 fe it Phenicopite- 
rus.—Cuv.) that tarry there through the night. 
Hence the guano has been considered as produc- 
ed entirely by them ; but it can scarcely be pos- 
sible, that such immense strata, should have been 
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accumulated in that way alone. The question 


ther suggested by Mr. Homboldt, is, whether the the wool continues at the low price of 50 cents a 


guano might not be considered, as the product of 
one of the. revolutions of the earth, and classed | 
with the formations of coal, and fossil wood ? Mr. ! 
Guido Ricci has consequertly proposed to give it, 
a place in our Mineralogical systems, under the 
name of Ammoniague Uratée, (Urate of Ammo- | 
nia,) or at least to consider it as a natural product. 

From the composition of the guano, it is easy 
to conclude its fertilizing properties, and it must 
be judged to be a powerful manure. Sir H. Davy, 
observes, that it requires water for the solution 
of its soluble matter to enable it to produce its 
full beneficial effect oncrops. Itsprincipal appli. 
cation is to corn; but it must be used in small 
quantities, its causticity being fatal to the roots of 
the plant, when used too freely. 

Messrs. Humboldt and Bonplan to whom, as be- 
fore observed, we have been indebted for the 
meansof ascertaining its value, further remark :— 
that the inhabitants of Chancay, engaged in the 
transportation of this manure, perform the voyage 
toand from Chinche, in twenty days, in boats call- 
ed Guaneros. Each boat containing from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand cubic feet of guano.— 
The price of the vanega, (1 3-5 bushel) at Chan- 
cay, is four francs (80 cents) ; at Arica, 15 francs, 
($3); making it, as may be perceived, a very 
profitable business. It is said that the strong am- 
moniacal smell, which the guano emits, would 
cause those unaccustomed to its neighbourhood, 
to be incessantly sneezing. 

It may be here observed, that the dung of pi- 
geons, and of other birds, which bears much ana- 
logy to the guano, is known to form a very valua- 
ble manure. Hence, in France, it has been pro- 
posed to use, for the same effect, those immense 
accumulations of bat dung, which occur in the 
extensive caves of the Department of Yonne.— 
In this country, the soil under the woods, where 
great flocks of the wild pigeons roost, must be 
highly impregnated with their dung, and would 
no doubt, form an excellent manure. 

—s ee 
MERINO SHEEP, 
Weight of Fleeces, Prices of Wool, Effect of 
Tarif{, Sc. Se. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Rahway, Dec. 6, 1824. 

Respected Friend—{ observed some questions 
addressed to persons interested in sheep in the 
Farmer, which I am willing to answer as far as 
Iam able. 

First—I do not know what are the legal pro- 
visiens in our state for the protection of sheep 
against dogs, as our legislature make and unmake 
their laws at such arate, that itis difficult to 
keep up with them. In some parts of the state, 
however, the amount of the dog tax is applied to 
making up the losses sustained by the destruction 
of sheep by dogs ; but it falls very far short of 
the object, and there is no doubt, but the number 
of sheep in the state would be much greater, if 
they could be effectually Secured against dogs. 

Seconu—The present low price of wool is dis- 
couraging ; but we have a hope that the new ta- 
riff, will, by checking the importation of foreign 
wool, and at the same time giving some small en- 
couragement to our manufactures, enable us to 
get a better price for it hereafter. If it doesnot, 
the keeping ot merino sheep will not be an ob- 
ject worth attention ; as with them, the wool is 
almost all that can be calculated on, the carcases 
being very unsaleable, although, notwithstanding 
the prejudices against it, we consider the mutton 
when of the right age and sufficiently fat, to be 
quite equal at least to the common breed of the 
country. The butchers, however, have an inve- 





terate prejudice against it ; and selling the sheep 


for breeders, is almost out of the question, while 


pound. 

Third— My ftock consists of about 550, and the 
yield isas nearly as can be four pound the fleece ; 
the flock round when shorn without washing, 
which has been my practice for the last five years, 


|partly from its being less trouble, and partly from 


a belief that the merino from his close and thick 
fleece, is injured by washing, especially if a spell 


‘of wet weather immediately succeeds, which is 


not uncommon at that season of the year. When 


| washed on the back, the average was about three 


pounds the fleece, making a difference of one 

quarter, 

I am well satisfied that the merino sheep, so 
far from degenerating in our country, may be 
much improved hy care in selecting them of the 
finest wool and good form for breeders. When I 
began 12 or 13 years ago, I purchased a few meri- 
nos, and by crossing them with the old flock of 
coarse wovled sheep, being careful always to pre- 
serve the finest, and put off the coarse ones, 4 
have now got the flock in such a state, that the 
wool is considered by experienced manufacturers, 
to be fully equal to some flocks which are pure 
descendants from the imported Spanish sheep. 

The price I have suld at, as mentioned above, 
has been for the last four years about 50 cents 
unwashed, and to manufacturers in this state. 

The communication respecting a new mode of 
burning lime I did not send, as I found. on looking 
over one of the volumes of the Farmer, it had 
already been published. I shall at all times be 
havpy, if I can in any way contribute to the pa- 
per, in which I feel much interest, 

{We are much indebted to the writer of the 
above—similar letters—one at least from each 
state, would throw much important light on an im- 
portant question. We respectfully renew our re- 
quest upon the subject. hat we wish further 
and particularly to know, is the current price oi 
pure merinos in the different states, and along with 
the price of the sheep, let us have that of their 
wool ; forthe furisy of the former must, in a 
great degree, be tested by the price of the latter. 

jG We understand that the choice lot of a 
flock of pure merinos, property of N. Ridgely, 
Esq. and sold on the breaking up of his farming 
establishment in Montgomery, sold a few days 
since at $6 per head, the remainder proportiona- 
bly less. We shall, in our next, give further ex- 
tracts relating to the present prices of merinos, 
with remarks on keeping them.J]—£d. dm. Far. 

——— 

Extract froma Pamphlet, entitled “ Impro ven 
Suort Horns, and their pretensions stated ; 
being an account of this celebrated breed, deri- 
ved from authentic sources. Dedicated to Sir 
Charles Morgan, Bart. M. P.” Liverpool, 
1824. 


It therefore only remains, the pretensions of 
Short Horns having been established as a good 
grazing stock, that a few words be added on their 
utility for the dairy ; a quality which, lightly as 
it may be regarded in the county of Hereford, has, 
notwithstanding, been found, especially in the late 
distressing times, to put an end to the clamour of 
many a scolding housewife, whose philosophy 
was unequal to support her under the mortitica- 
tion of returning trom market without the luxu- 
ries Of tea and sugar in one corner of her bas 
Ret a ae unhappy result of having no dairy pro- 

uce, 

An opinion has gone forth, and is zealously pro 
pagated by Heretord breeders, that no animals 
which are greatly inclined to carry flesh, can give 
much milk. Some of their reasoning is plausible 
but very frequently inapplicable, and invariably 
founded on experience at home. It is not by ar- 


gument, however, that thisquestion will be decid- 
ed ; and as the author presumes to differ from 
these gentlemen on this point, it will be proper 
to state his facts, which appear to him far preter- 
able to ¢heories, in order to justify his rejection of 
the opinion of men, otherwise, perhaps wiser than 
himself. 

It isnot here meant to deny that the useful 
quality of giving much milk, has not in certain 
instances, for a time, been lost, by persevering in 
a favourite line of blood, in which that quality did 
not predominate, and by other causes which it is 
uanecessary to enumerate, It is only contended, 
that the two properties of good milking, and a dis- 
position to carry flesh, may be united, where both 
are duly attended to ; and although the very great 
quantity of the former, which is obtained from 
the ordinary breed of Short-horns, will not fre- 
quently be drawn from the improved breed, still 
the deficiency in quantity will be more than aton- 
ed for by the superior quality,—an increased 
richness in the milk being one of the improv- 
ments which has been accomplished in the breed 
in question, 

Assome reflections may, perhaps, be made up- 
on the selection of one stock, to afford instances 
of the improved Short-horns possessing valuable 
dairy qualifications, it may not be improper, in 
this place, to disclaim any intention to favour a 
particular stock. In collecting the facts which 
these pages contain, no trifling trouble has been 
experienced ; and the author having made known 
his intentions as widely as his opportunites would 
allow, it became necessary for him to wait the 
pleasure of such gentlemen as should condescend 
to communicate with him, and to avail himself 
of the communications which reached him, with- 
out any reference to those he might hope for. 
The instances which are given as to milk, were 
obtained by himself on the spot; and though he 
would gladly have included any others, had they 
been furnished ; it appears to him that no trifling 
torce is afforded to his argument, by the circum- 
stance of the cases which are set forth being de- 
rived from one stock,—irrefragable proof being 
thus furnished, that they are not solitary instan- 
ces, but happening in the regular course. 

The cows recorded, are the property of J. 

Whitaker, Esq. of Greenholme, near Otley, and 

are of the most esteemed blood. They have 

given, and give, twice aday, as follows :— 

YELLOW ROSE, at three years old, four gal- 
lons two quarts. 

YELLOW ROSE, at four years old, four gal- 
lons three quarts. 

RED DAISY, four gallons, : 

MAGDALENA, upwards of four gallons. 

WILDAIR, four galions. 

WESTERN LADY, three gallons two quarts. 

VENUS, sixteen years old, three gallons one 
quart. 

ALFREDA, three gallons. 

ADELA, first ealf, three gallons 

YARM, three galions. 

MOSS ROSE, at all times a moving mountain of 
flesh, two gallons. All wine measure. 

These cows are steady milkers, possessing 
great inclination to fatten, and Mr, Whitaker 
cannot be too highly complimented on his suc- 
cessful exertions to combine the two qualities, 
The remainder of his stock will be found by no 
means contemptible as milkers ; but it isthought 
unnecessary to remark upon any ordinary quan- 
tities. 

Having thus drawn his account of this celebra- 
ted breed to a close, it only remains for the au- 
thor to remind his readers, that it is of the im- 
frroved short-horus he writes, and not of the ge- 
neral herd of cattle, which are sold as short-horns, 
from the northern districts; and to those who, 
in their ignorance of the improved breed, have 
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been forward to condemn them, unseen and un- 
hnown, he cannot, probably, recommend a bet- 
ter course than that of perusing the following 
catalogues, from which valuable information may 
be gleaned, until opportunity shall be afforded for 
personal inspection. 


THE UTILITY OF THOUGHT, 


And the necessity of investigation, to the progress 


of Agricultural Improvements. 

{i We have so often, so sincerely disclaimed, 
personally, the merit ascribed to the journal that 
we merely arrange and conduct, that we may 
claim exemption from the charge of any unbe- 
coming motive in publishing the following extract 
from a letter lately received from PRoFEssoR 
Oumstep. We should not do it, if, in speaking 
well of our journal, he didnot inculcate forcibly 
what we have done in a much feebler manner : to 
wit—the ower of thought and the necessity of 
investigation, in farming as in other things. We 
believe it to be strictly true, as he says, that 
most of the leading improvements in the appli. 
cation of manures, in the routine of cultivation, 
in the construction of Agricultural Buildings and 
Implements, &c., have originated with men who 
have, in the practice of other professions, neces- 
sarily acquired a habit of study and research, in- 
to the causes and principles of what they see and 
what they have to do. )—d. 4m, Far. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. Oct. 12, 1824. 
Dear Sir,— 

The extensive agricultural interests of this 
section of country, and the actual destination ot 
many of our pupils to agricultural pursuits, have 
induced me to devote somewhat more space to 
this topic than is usual, in a course of chemical 
lectures ; but after furnishing the student with a 
few leading principles, I have endeavoured to per- 
suade him, that he could derive more beuefit 
from the practical remarks of other farmers, re- 
corded in the different volumes of the “Ameri- 
can Farmer,” than from any thing more that I 
could offer him, We are by no means prepared, 
as appears to me, to go into a refined system of 
husbandry ; 
those of Creat Britain, France or Italy, are, for 
the most part, either too refined for us, or they 
apply to astate of society very different trom ours, 
to a state of society where the soil, the climate, 
the labourers, the markets, are all different. 

With regard, therefore, to an agricultural li 
brary, I have entertained views similar to those 
of an elderly clergyman of my acquaintance, who 
used to say, that ministers needed but two books, 
Shakespeare and the Bible ; the former to teach 
them human nature, and the latter to teach them 
divinity. Accordingly, I have ventured to tell my 
pupils who were going to be farmers, that they 
would need but two books, Davy’s Agricultural 
Chemistry and the American Farmer ; the form- 
er to teach them the philosophical principles, 
and the latter to teach them the practice of ag- 
riculture. I would not, however, discourage 
them from procuring Taylor’s Arator, Sinclair’s 
Code, and several cther treatises. Is it not appa- 
rent, sir, that the most that the business of hus- 
bandry requires, isto become an object of thought? 
We seem not to require new kinds of crops, so 
much as to employ more pains and more intelli- 
gence upon the old ones. Do we not often ob 

serve that professional men, as judges, lawyers 
and clergymen, when they turn their attention in 
good earnest to agricultural pursuits, turn out at 
last, after a little awk wardness at first, some of the 


; and foreign works on agriculture, as! 


— 
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have always been farmers and nothing else. Ke- 
| fecting men will enjoin with their experience, 
the reason and nature of the case ; and | think it 
is a clear maxim, that we can do any thing better 
for knowing the reason of it. One great use, there 

fore, of such works as the American Farmer, is, 
[ think, to promote among agriculturists habits 
of thinking, of observation and inquiry ; not mere- 
ly by suggesting new modes of farming, but also 
by enlightening the mind of the farmer, and ren- 
dering him capable ef conducting his business 
with more intelligence and skill. 

I trust these observations, sir, will convince 
you that I place a due estimate upon your labours, 
and that I desire that the American Farmer may 
have as wide a circulation as possible. 
Respectfully yours, 

DENISON OLMSTED. 


ee 8 SS —- 
REARING CALVES. 


offered one for a description of the best and 
most economical method of rearing calves by 
hand ; the calf to be exhibited at the Show.— 
The premium was awarded to David William - 
son, Jr. who exhibited a calf, and with it pre- 
sented the following description of the method 
of rearing an are Am. Far. 

To reara calf without difficulty, and to prevent 


ed to suck at al!, but taken from her as soon as 
it be dried.—So long as the cow’s milk be unfit 
for dairy use, (which is generally 10 or 12 days) 
it should be given to the calf three times a day, 
in atrough (rather thana bucket or piggin, which 


should never be fed on any other than skimmed 
milk, which should be boiled, and which is more 
nutritious than coid milk, (it being laxative and 
therefore unfit for calves;) when the calf is from 
four to six weeks old, rye or corn mush should 
be mixed with the boiled milk—As the calf ad- 
vances in age, the milk may be lessened, if not 
to be conveniently spared, and its place supplied 
with clover hay tea,—this tea is easily prepared 
oy pee boiling water on the hay cut fine, and 
suffering it to remain in steep awhile, They de- 
come very fond of this food ;—at times it may be 
necessary to correct the laxative tendency of 
the clover tea, by mixing with the rye or corn 
meal mush, a little chalk,* the quantity of chalk 
should be lessened or increased according to the 
effects produced,—the size of an hen’s egg is suf 
ficient for one mixture, it corrects acidity, to 
which calves are much subject... When your calf 
can eat hay or grass, you may gradually lessen the 
milk or tea, give occasicnally dry meal or shorts. 
Winter calves I prefer, as by the time they be« 
gin to eat well, the spring is so far advanced as 
te afford them fine pasture. The calf in the pen 
called Betsy, was bought of Mr. Gadsby on the 
18th of October, 1823, (was calved on the 11th) 
and had been sucking its mother since it was drop- 
ped. I took the cow and calf to the Cattle Show 
on the 5th November, and immediately on my 
return home, weaned and commenced rearing her 
by hand: this was however attended with trou- 
ble for the first week or two, owing to her ha- 
virg been allowed to suck. She was fed in the 
before mentioned mode, with the exception of 
the clover tea, having had a sufficiency of milk. 
Cut millet hay, blades and tops were given as 





best Samer in the omy mmereia and do, in fact, 
originate the greater part of all the improve- 
ments that the art receives? I can think of no 


in either a costive or loose habit, the state of the 


: : bowels being invariably an index of its thriving 
reason for this, only that men of this description | condition. 


* You should never suffer the calf to continue 





are more accustomed to shink, than those who!warm, with a free circulation of air. 





{ Volunteer premium Essay.—It will be recollected |ing too many horses in the same apartment. 
that amongst other volunteer premiums liberal-| 


ly offered by several gentlemen, Mr. Caton'the rest and sleep so necessary to repair the fa- 


dry food till the month of May, since which she 
has nothing but pasture. 
D. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 
Lexington, Nov. 22, 1824. 
—=> 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 


Stable Management.—The preservation of 
health is certainly a matter of great importance; 
and as the construction and management of a sta. 
ble are materially connected with the prevention 
of disease, some concise observations on the sub. 
ject may not be deemed superfluous. Stables 
should be built on a dry soil that is somewhat ele. 
vated ; or at least, they must not be built in a hol. 
low, or in the neighbourhood of boggy or marshy 
land. Stables should be large in proportion to the 
number of horses they are te contain; perhaps 
no stable should be made to hold more than five 
or six, as many inconveniences arise from keep- 
Not 
only is the air thereby much more vitiated, but 





‘tigues of the day, are thus prevented or distur- 
‘bed. Some horses will not sleep or even lie down, 
unless perfectly at their ease; and hence, in large 
‘stables, that are made to contain a dozen or more 
‘horses, as is often the case in livery stables, and 
\such as are attached to large inns, the frequent 
entrance of grooms, ostlers, and other persons 
with lights into the stable, must be a great dis- 


its ever troubling the cow, it should not be allow-'turbance to horses that are fatigued and in want 


of rest. Double-headed stables are bad, not only 
on account of the number of horses that are kept 
‘in such stables, but from the accidents that are 
likely to happen from their kicking each other. 
The roof of a stable shouid be lofty ; when it is 


are apt to be overturned ;) afterwards the calfjlow, scarcely any mode of ventilation can be ef- 


fectual without exposing the horses improperly to 
a draught orcurrentof air. However convenient 
it may appear, it is a bad plan to have the hay- 
loft over the stable: the most wholesome stables 
are those where nothing intervenes between the 
roof of the building and the floor ; and I have had 
occasion to observe, that roofs made of unplas- 
tered tile form the best mode of ventilation. The 
walls of the stable should be of stone or brick, 
which are not so penetrable by heat as wood ; con- 
sequently are warmer in winter and cooler in sum- 
mer. The width of a stall should not be less than 
six feet; the floor should slope from the manger 
backward, in the proportion of one inch to « yard. 
The partitions of the stalls should be sufficiently 
high and deep to prevent the horses from injuring 
each other and themselves. I have seen two ca- 
ses, where a horse in kicking got his hind leg 
over the post at the end of the stall; one of them 
died from the wound he received, the other was 
recovered with difficulty. The floor is usually 
made of pebbles er hard brick ; if the former are 
used, they should be small and well rammed, so 
that the surface may have no inequalities. With 
respect to the rack and manger, the plan repre- 
sented in plate 4, vol. iv. of the Treatise on Vete- 
rinary Medicine, and described in page 144, has 
been found to possess all the advantages there de- 
scribed. The admission of a sufficient light into 
a stable is a point that ought to be attended to. 
It has been supposed, that horses feed best in the 
dark, but thisis by no meanstrue. Window-shut- 
ters are useful, as they may serve occasionally to 
darken the stable during the day, that a horse 
may be induced to lie down and get more rest 
than he otherwise would. Making the walls of a 
stone or dove-colour is preferable to having them 
white-washed. The windows should be sashed, 
and should be made to draw down from the top, 
as well as to be thrown up from below. In the 





Have your calf kept dry, clean, and 


present improved state of stable management, it 
18 needless perhaps to observe, that nothing which 
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roduces an offensive smell, (for horses are wory)'T be sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of wo, 


delicate in this respect, ) should be kept in or near 
a stable, and that the stable doors and windows 
should be thrown open while the horses are out 
at exercise. The litter, during the cay, should 
be removed ; in good weather it may be placed 
outside the door, so that the foul vapours and 
moisture may escape. Horses that work hard, 
such as post and coach-horses, should always be 
well littered. To finish the subject of stable 
economy, (for we say nothing here of feecling,) 
some remarks must be made on currying or dress- 
ing horses. Friction on the horse’s skin is neces 
sary, not only to keep him ¢lean ; it serves also 
to promote the insensible perspiration, and by 
the exercise it occasions, the free circulation of 
the blood is at the same time promoted: but in 
the moulting seasons, particularly in that which 
happens in spring, the curry-comb should be laid 
aside. 
a) 
From the Annals of Sporting. 


Epirarx ON A NEwFOuNDLAND Doc, 


$1r,—I have much pleasure in transmitting to 
ou, for insertion in your excellant Miscellany, 
the following Epitaph, by Lord Byron, which is 
ually remarkable for the beauty and fidelity 
with which it pourtrays this universal favourite.* 
It is engraven on a pedestal of white marble, 
and was situated in a large circular vault, in the 
en of Newstead Abbey, Nottinghamshire, a 
seat of his Lordship’s, that was formerly the bu- 

rying-ground of the Church. Te Ee 

HILO. 





On one side of the fredestal is placed the following 


INSCRIP7 ION. 


Near this spot are deposited the remains Offeq the same, 


one who possessed beauty without vanity, strength 
without insolence, courage without ferocity, and 
all the virtues of man without his vices. 
praise, which would be unmeaning flatte 


born in Newfoundland, May, 1803, and died at 
Newstead, Nottinghamshire, October, 1808. 
When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to-glory, but upheld by birth, 


‘This 
if in- . hi 

scribed over human ashes, is but a just tribute to] only 30 inches hig 
the memory of BOATSWAIN, a dog, who was 





And storied urns record who rests below, 

When all is done—upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was—but what he would have been ; 
But this poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

lhe first to welcome—foremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart is still the master’s own, 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonoured falls, unnoticed of his worth; 
Denied in Heaven the soul he held on earth ; 
While man, vile insect, hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh, man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debas’d by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well, must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust. 

Chy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit. 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 
Ye who behold, perchance, this simple urn, 
Pass on, it honours none you wish to mourn, 

To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise, 

I never knew but one, and here he lies. 


"0 qu 
PROPAGATION OF FEATHERED GAME. 
A very erroneous and too general practice is 
pursued by those who attend to the propagation 
of feathered game, viz. the destruction of the 
male birds instead of the old hens. The old fe 
male is the first to commence hostilities, and she 
no sooner perceives the young birds arrive at a 
state of maturity, than, as if jealous or fearful of 
rivalry, she furiously attack@them, male and fe- 
male, and incessantly contigues the combat till 
the whole are driven off, and she remains undis- 
puted mistress of the walk—the old cock conti- 
nuing all the time little more than a passive spec- 
tator of his mate’s animosity. These remarks 
are particularly appropriate as regard pheasants, 
and I have little doubt will apply to the wood 
and mountain grouse, and also to the partridge. 


LSS 
Scraps from English Papers. 
Mr. Godwin is proceeding rapidly with his His- 


tory of the Commonwealth, which will be com- 
prised in 3 vols, 





The Fourth and last Livraison of Napoleon’s 
Historical Memoirs, which has been so long de- 
layed, is to appear in a few days. 


Mr. C. C. Western, M. P. has in the press, 
Practical Remarks on the Management and Im- 
provement of Grass Land, as far as relates to Ir- 
rigation, Winter-flooding, and draining. 

Upon digging a well recently in the Isle of Lwen, 
several works in masonry were discovered, which 
are supposed to be the remains of the ancient 
Observatory of the celebrated Tyclio Brahe. 


The article of cotton had rather improved in 
sa since the date of our previous advices from 
avre, The price of coffee, ashes, &c. remain- 
At the riding school of Valenciennes, there 
are at this moment the twe smallest horses that 
exist in France, and eg eh Europe. They 
» and are well matched. 


A Russian frigate, fitted out for a two year’s 
voyage, is now on her way to cruize in Behring’s 
Straits for discoveries. 


According to Lloyd’s list, upwards of four 





* Tt ie said, his lordship: ence owed the preser- 
vation of his life to this faithful animal, 


hundred vessels from foreign ports arrived in 
the port of London, between the 20th and 26th 





The great scarcity of pig iron, and the extraor- 
dinary advance in price, is almost without prece- 
dent. We are informed, by unquestionable au- 
thority, that the advance of this article, within 
the last twelve months, has been fully 50 per ct. 
It appears that a sum exceeding sixty thousand 
rupees, had been subscribed in Bengal, on account 
of the fund for encouraging a permanent comg 
munication by steam vessels, between Great Bri- 
tain and India. 
The Edinburgh Star mentions that an old man, 
in the village ot Branent, having a diseased foot, 
it was decided by his medical attendants to ampu- 
tate his leg, and they went the next day to per- 
form the operation, when, to their utter astonish- 
ment, they found the leg already amputated and 
dressed by his beloved helpmate, who vowed she 
would allow no one to put a knife into her dear 
Cherry, (the name her husband goes by) except 
herself: what is stil! more extraordinary, the 
man was doing wonderfully weil. 





A company ia projected to apply Mr. Browne’s 
$ engine to the propulsion of wheel carriages. 
heir first proof of success is to be the driving of 
a coach from London to York and back again, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour. 
Miss Farren, now Countess of Derby, Miss 
Brunton, now Countess of Craven, and Miss Bol- 
ton, now Lady Thurlow, by their distinguished 
mafriages, and exemplary lives, give indisputa- 
ble testimony of the improved moral character of 
the British stage, since the days of King Charles 
The length of the present water and gas pipes 
under the pavement in London, is said to exceed 
1,200 miles. 
There are said to be at this time between 700 
and 800 Acts of Parliament in this country appli- 
cable to the Criminal Law. The Code Najole- 
an awards the punishment of death to six cases 
only; that of England to 200. 


Popiulation of Ireland.—Summary from returns 
of 1821, not yet printed:—In Leinster there are 
1,785,763 inhabitants: Munster, 2,005,365; Ul- 
ster, 2,001,905 ; and Connaught, 1,053,918, mak- 
ing in Jreland a total of 6,846,849, 


It appears from the report of the Belfast Sun- 
day School Union Society, there are three hun- 
dred teachers, and three thousand and fifteen 
scholars connected with that useful body. 

The trial of Fauntleroy for extensive forge- 
ries, had not yet taken place. A consultation of 
his legal advisers was to be held on the 26th as to 
the course expedient to be adopted on his trial. 
It was supposed he would plead Guiity, in conse- 
quence of an apprehension, if his case should be 
investigated, that some facts might transpire 
which would criminate certain parties whose 
share of blame or guilt in the trafisactions with 
him, there existed a natural unwillingness unne- 
cessarily to develope. 

It was reported at Petersburgh, that the Rus- 
sian army in Bessarabia, (on the frontiers of the 
Ottoman dominions) was to receive considerable 
reinforcement. 

A report has also been in circulation of the 
death of the King of Naples, which we cannot 
trace to any authentic source, 

Among the strangers now at Dresden, is the 
young Duke.of Montebello, son of Marshal Las- 





ult. the majority of which were laden with oats. 





nes, who is upon the point of marrying a young 
Russian Countess. 
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France.—The late King, Louis the 18th, was/ Society, yet the same thing was attempted last 
buried on the 25th, with extraordinary pomp.) year and failed, and I fear you will have no bet- 
The French papers state, that the Aearts of|ter success this.—Those who take pleasure in ag- 
Louis 13th and 14th, fart of the body of Henry|riculture would be gratified at your success, yet 
4th, and Maria de Medicis were deposited in St./ it may not be so easy to persuade the members of 
Denis. ithe Legislature. The object of this letter is to 
|recommend to your committee, a plan by which 





aps ag cannot sleep on his post without being 
“caught a napping!” 

We shall give a satisfactory detail of the’ pro- 
ceedings of the Board in our next, 

H. Carrot, Esq. of Sweet-Air, was elected a 
Member of the Board of Trustees, in place of 
CHRISTOPHER CarNnan, Esq. resigned. 















The pretended Dauphin lately arrived from the 
United States, and on announcing himself, as 
Charles the Tenth, king of France and Navarre, 
was taken by the commandant of Havre, and put 
into “a place of safety.” 

The markets at Havre continue without any 
alteration. 


they can realise a large amount of funds for the 
‘Society, and will meet with the wishes of all but 
| Foxhunters ; you will readily onderstand, I mean 
'a tax on deys—a certain sum on males and triple 
ithat on females; a large amount of funds may be 
realised in this way, sheep protected, the State 
I wish most 















| benefitted, and the people gratified. 
isincerely they may have recourse to this expedi- 
At Marseilles the American Cottons were entire-|ent, because i am confident they will suqceed. 
ty neglected ; from the expected arrivals of ubout| > 0 <a 
30,000 bales from Egyft. REMARKS ON THE CATTLE SHOW, 
Devon Catt_eE, &c. &c. 
The French government have not yet made) Baltimore County, Dec. 19, 1824. 
known their final intentions with regard toSpain.' Mr. Joun S. SKINNER, 
The case appears to be a very perplexing one;! Sv7,—In your last number a correspondent over 
for, although the occupation of the Peninsula by the signature of ‘Ignoramus,’ has made some 
the French troops bas been much prolonged, it pertinent remarks upon our last Cattle Show, and 
has produced none of those effects for which it I trust they will have a due weight with the dif- 
was intended, but things are on the contrary tend- ferent committees at future meetings, for it has 
ing more and more strongly towards a complete been often remarked, that too much regard is 
anarchy ; and on the other hand, an evacuation’ paid to high feeding, and the real merits of an 



















at this time would be certain ruin to the royal 
cause. It seems plain, at least that the occupa- 
tion will not be continued on the same terms. 








Rural Economy. 


VALUABLE EXPERIMENTS, 


To show the difference detween raw corn and corn 
meal cooked, as feed for hogs. 


Extract to the Editor, dated, Dec. 18th, 1824. 


“Some two years ago, while I was confined to/4,//, it would appear that the committee did not 


the fire-side by a cold, I amused myself with se- 
veral experiments to find the increase by weight 
of corn, rye, shorts, &c. by boiling and cooking, 
with a view to economising hog food. I soon be- 
came convinced, that wonderful effects might be 


i 





easily produced ; and though I then made a re-' sterling, and is weil known and universally ad-| 


gular record of what I did, strange to tell I have) 
never till lately attempted to put my theory into 
practice. 1 have had since the first day of De- 
cember, an actual experiment going on between 
raw corn and meal, made into good thick mush— 
two pigs of about one hundred weight each, have 
been eating seven pounds each of raw corn per 
twenty-four hours; and two others of near the 
same size, have had exactly seven pounds of meal 
made into good mush between them, This seven 
pounds meal, cooked into the state of good stiff 
mush, weighs from twenty-eight to thirty-three 
pounds, I weighed my pigs accurately at begin- 
ning, and weighed again two days since, to mark 
the progress. The two eating fourteen pounds of 
corn per day, had increased seventeen pounds in 
sixteen days—The two eating seven pounds of 
cooked meal per day, had increased twenty-four 
pounds in the same time. Here is a saving o 

ove half the corn. Ishall carry them on till early 


animal is frequently overlooked. 

| Your correspondent has fallen into error on the 
'subject of some breeds exhibited, which I trust 
j|he will excuse me for correcting, having a per- 
fect knowledge of the animals in question. He 
istates that the heifefFanny, which obtained the 
first premium, was owt of a cow of mixed “ short 
‘horn blood,” whereas her mother is descended 
from the Bakewell and Dutch breeds, and has 
‘none of the present “short horned blood” in her 
veins, and as Fanny was by a full bred Devon 


entirely disregard the Devon breed. 

The heifer Sa//y, which also obtained a premi- 
um, isa “full bred Devon,” and although her 
mother was imported in 1820 from England with- 
out a written pedigree, yet she cost thirty pounds, 


mitted to be of the genuine Devon breed, and a 
better cow fer the dairy is seldom to be found. I 
am informed and believe, that she gave last sum- 
mer 24 guarts of rich milk a day, hasa calf eve- 
ry year, and never goes dry. 

It is far from my desire to disparage the “ short 
horn breed” of cattle, which I have always admi- 
red for their superior form, early maturity and 
large carcass, but they require luxuriant pastures 
and high feeding—the Devons on the contrary, 
are small animals, very industrious and will do 
well on thin pastures, consequently worthy of 
much consideration in this district of country, 
where we are not famous for luxuriant herbage, 
or our cow houses in winter extravagantly sup- 
plied with food; I therefore hope io see the breed 
encouraged and extended in our State as much as 


practicable, 
NOSCIMUS. 























in January, when I shall kill them.” 


aD Oe 
TAX ON DOGS, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF AGRICULTURE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANERICAN FARMER, 
Cecil County, Maryland, Dec. 18, 1824, 

Dear Sir,—l observe by my “ American Far- 
mer,” received this morning, that at your last 
meeting of the Agricultural Socicty “a commit- 
tee has been appointed to proceed to Annapolis to 
request the patronage of the State Legislature. 
Although I highly approve of the plan, and were 
1 a member of the Legislature, | would certainly 


4NENS WABI BIB. 
BALTIMORE, FRiIpAy, DKCEMBER 24, 1824, 


Last Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society. 


iG We have found it impossible to get time to 
prepare even a brief sketch of the proceedings. 
At this season of the year, when Congress and the 
Legislature are in session, our official post-office 
duties are more pressing than usual; and such is 
the all pervading vigilance of the Commander in 














vote for a handsome anaual appropriation for the 


Chief of the Department, that the most humble 


The Committee appointed to prepare a scheme 
of premiums, and the one appointed to make ap- 
plications, on certain points, to the Legislature, 
will meet at the Society’s Room, over the Post. 
Office, on Tuxkspay wExT, at 4, P. M. 


GOOD NEWS FROM ANNAPOLIS. 
dy It gives us great pleasure to learn that a 
committee has heen raised in both houses of the 
Legislature of this State, on the all importaut sub- 
ject of AGRICULTURE ——And marvel we may, 
that the State, being essentially agricultural, and 
the representatives elected almost exclusively by 
those who depend on that pursuit for the support 
of their families ; that such a committee has not 
been amongst the first appointed at every session, 
Let us, however, be content, not to look back on 
what has been omitted, but forward with hope to 
what may now be done. If human legislation, 
and publick patronage, can be more wisely appli- 
ed to any object, than to improving the practices 
and guarding the fruits of agricultural labour, 
then we know not in what consists the wisdom of 
legislation, and the welfare of the community. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
COLLECTED AND ACCURATELY STATED BY THE 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Wharf flour, $4 50 to 4 624—Pork from the 
wagons, :n the market, $4 to 5—Turkeys, 624 
cts. to $1—Geese, 50 cts.—Beef, best pieces, 8 
cts.—Mutton, best pieces, 8 cts.—Live cattle, 
$4 50 per hundred—Wheat, red, 85 to 88 cts.— 
ditto white, 90 to95 cts.—Corn, 32 to 34 cts,— 
Rye, 374 cts.—Barley, 50 cts.—Oats, 20 to 22 cis. 
—Whiske}, including bbl. 26 cts—Apple Bran- 
dy, 25 cts —Clover seed, white, per Ib. 374 cis.— 
Red, do. per bushel, $4—Saplin, do. $5 75— 
Timothy, $2 50—Orchard grass, $2 50—Herds 
grass, $2—Herrings, No. 1, $2—No. 2, $1 75— 
Hay, per ton, $8—Leather, best sole, 24 to 27 
cts.-—Feathers, live, per lb. 32 cts.—Cotton, Lou- 
isiana, 16 to 18—Georgia upland, 15 to 17—Ala- 
bama, 13 to 15—New wool, 30 to 35—Merino, 
full blooded, 35 to 40-—j do, 30 to 35—4 do. 25 to 
28—Common, 20 to 25—25 per cent more when 
well washed on the sheep, and free from tags— 
Turpentine, $2 to 2 25—Coal, pit, foreign, 40 cts. 
—Virginia_pit, 20 to 25 cts,—Susquehanna do. 
$6 56 to 7—Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cts.—Hams, 
last year’s 12 cts. 
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Pomestic Manufactures. 
“COMMUNICATION ON THE TARIFF. 
The following shecu/ation is respectfully address- 

ed to the Farmers of the United States. 


“ America, by her late tariff, precludes all doubt | 
of a determination to become her own manufactu-| 
rer, and it is not improbable that this unexpected | 
interference with so important a branch of export. 
may accelerate the progress of her manufactures. | 
Some lapse of time there must however be, ere} 
she can become independent of Great Britain in} 


that respect; and when the period shall at®last | 
arrive, markets of more than compensating con- | 
sumption may have been established, through the} 
new channel of Commerce now opening at Alex 
andria,.” 





ous | i cessarv. ¢ 2M? PF a] at is 
Such are the words of a British newspaper.—|_. that is necessary, and contempt of all that is 


They prove that Great Britain viewing her own| 


pee load + age, A hein 
course as correct, that of a real independence of |, TEPC of idleness, an emulation in virtue, and a 


other nations, as far at least as is possible, re- 
gards it likely that the career of this country will 
be similar. She doesnot enter with the hasty and 
indigested views of the anti-tariffites; but, calm- 
ly considers the duty of an American, to be simi-| 
lar to those of a British, statesman. She pre- 
pares accordingly ; she assumes that she will, 





of the country bear an infinitely more interesting 
appearance than at present? Agriculture, the no- 
blest of employments, will prosper, and we shall 
at last discover that, 

“God made the Country—bat man made the Town.” 

Is it not, therefore, the province of every wise 
man to provide for a course of events, that must 
sooner or later inevitab/y lead tothis great change. 

This is a mere speculation as to the immediate 
conduct of the British government; but it 1s be- 
lieved by the writer to be a speculation that even- 
tually will be realised, 

He thus closes the subject, and ardently hopes 
that in future the words of the admirable Fene - 
lon, mav apply to the United States: 

“The wealth of the Americans (hetans) con- 


a sist in health, vigour, and courage ; domestic, | 
\** quiet, and concord ; public liberty, plenty of all 


“superfluous; an habit of industry, an abhor- 


“ reverence for the Most High.” 
AMPHICON. 
S. Carolina, 7th Nov. 1824. 





“baggage, which at present requires ¢Aree huns 
** dred horses, and reach their destination only in 
* fifty hours.” We dare to say, capitalists will 
be tound in England ** venturous enough to furnish 
“ the funds, and engineers skilful enough to over- 
**come the obstacles which seem to render it im- 
** practicable.” And as a commentary on this, I 
would refer you to an article in the N. York Ob- 
iServer, of — October, in which it is asserted, that 
\four or five applications for rail-ways, with loco- 
{motive engines, will be made to parliament at its 
The Editor of the Observer saga- 





inext session 
|ciously observes, that such a system adopted b 
|Pennsylvania and Maryland, may render muc 
less advantageous to the city of New-York, the 
results of the Erie Canal. The observation is 
\elicited by a remark of the English editor, that 
Mr. Rush is to become the patron of the system 
on his return to the United States. So much for 
igrain produced in the middle States. Let us now 
look to the prospect of rice. 

| In various English Prices Current recently 
published, it is evident thac such is the improve- 
ment in the quality of India rice, as to place it 
on a level in value with the best Carolina. Twen- 


P. S. To those not well acquainted with theity years since, with wheat at 20s. the bushel, and 


elastic power of British Finance and British Pow- 


iCarolina Rice at full 248. to 288. (I quote from 


er, there may appear some discrepancies in the! memory as to Carolina Rice,) I have seen it sell 


foregoing ideas. 


A year or two will prove thatlat 10s. 6d. 


And, to throw farther light on the 


eventually lose the consuming commerce of this|every apparent diminution of means in that coun-| subject I would observe, that in Junea half cargo 
country, and calmly provides a resource to supply |try, will be at once and at the same time an actu-/of rough rice was sent, by way of experiment, 


the loss. 

Now the fact is well understood that the great 
object of Mr. Robinson, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is to reduce the taxes, in order to relieve 
the industry of the country. The Edinburg Re- 
view and the papers tell us, that the merchants in 
general have determined, during the summer, to 
prepare for an effort, at the meeting of parlia- 
ment, to open the tea trade, before the expiring 
of the East India Company’s charter in (about) 
1835. This will be a matter of diffictlty, unless 
it is done by way of compromise. The East In- 
dia Company owes to the amount of 20 or 30 mil 


jal augmentation of wealth and increased supply 'fyom Sierra Leone to London. 


of industry. 
—o0 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





South-Carolina, 8th Nov. 1824. 


drawers of water tothe Nations of Europe. 


This was to be 
icleaned by Lucas’ Engine. With all this in pros- 
|pect, would you believe it that the Agricultural 
\Society of South-Carolina, could not be induced 
to listen to a poor.cracker’s (a backwoodsman) 
suggestion for a premium to any one who would 


Sir,—Some time since I addressed you on the make it an article in the support of horses, No- 
subject of the folly of the good people of this they prefer paying 50.and 60 cents for corn from 
country looking so much to foreign commerce for North-Carolina, and improved by a sea voyage. 
their support, and becoming hewers of wood and| 


As to Cottons, an article from a London paper, 
ion ‘* the vicissitudes of commerce,” and the pros- 


Since then we have learned that the merchants|pects of Egypt, speaks volumes. 








of the United States have sent 150,000 bushels of} As to Tobacco, ditto, ditto, 

grain to rot at Madeira—that in one year 78,000} But it is ‘** delusion worse deluded—a bugbear- 
barrels of flour have passed through Gibraltar,/all” I understand our Senator Hayne endea- 
principally to S. America—and that, two months! voured to prove, in a speech, that the rate of ex- 
ago, there were 35,000 then in that port, and a change wasa mere trifle, and by some hocus pocus, 


lions sterling, partly, I believe, to individuals, part- 
ly tothe government. The tea trade is necessa 
ry, Ithink, to enable the Company to pay the in- 
terest of this debt. Hence, suppose the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the President of the 


Board of Trade, two as intelligent statesmen in 
affairs of commerce as ever sat in the British Ca- 
binet, were to make this proposal to the Kast In- 
dia Company ; “If you will give up your monopo- 
ly of the tea trade instanter, we will assume the 
debt and take off all duties on your cottons and 
sugars, or so much as shall give thema decided ad- 
vantage in the markets of Britain.” The minis- 
ters would thus foster the shipping interest and 
they could pay the interest of the Company’s 
debt at a cheaper rate than the Company could 
do. Further, they could thus gratify the more 
powerful anti-slavery party, which is doing every 
thing to promote the introduction and consump- 
tion of articles produced by freemen to replace 
those produced bv slaves. 

Of the views of the British Cabinet relative 
tothe Tariff, we are profoundly ignorant. They 
are vet to bediscovered. Hence, my object now 
is to ask, what, should Great Britain act as I have 
supposed she may doand looking to Spanish A me- 
rica, the Mediterranean, &c. as her future cus- 
tomers, obtain favourable treaties, will become of 
the. great agricultural interests of the United 
States, the pianters of corn, cotton, and tobacco? 
Must they not look for a home consumption of 
these materials? And must fot the whole system 
of the country undergo a total revolution? Habits 
must change—ideas must alter—and instead of a 
wretched dependence on foreign countries for 
supplies and commerce, will not the whole face 


perfect drug. 


Will they state her profits? When will mankind 
learn lessons from experience? 
a specimen of the actual state of the provision 
trade, and worse it must get ; for independent ot 


&c. &c., the merchants cf the Black Sea can so 
flood the markets of Europe with grain, as to 
make adventures from the United States utterly 
hopeless and perfectly ruinous, if the continually 
increasing frroducts of those countries did not add 
another to the many proofs already existing of 
the fact. And, if the accounts that a speculation 
indulged some years since by the ingenious Oliver 
Evans,* of there being a loco-motive engine plac- 
ed on a rail-way between Philadelphia and New- 
York, to convey passengers, &c. is, ass said in the 
English papers, and believed by the Revue En- 
cyclopedique, of Paris, to be true, the quantity of 
ground now used for meadows in that country to 
sustain horses, conveyed into fields for the support 
of man, will still add to the accumulation of corn. 
**To appreciate the account,” says that paper, 
“it is only necessary to remark, that one steam- 
“ engine will be able to propel along the rail way, 
“in less than thirty hours, trom London to Edin- 
““ burg, three carriages laden with passengers and 





* This was published in a New-York frapier, and 
I hope some of his friends will re publish it. I 





Vou, 6.—41. 








think it will be found in the Commercial Advertiser. 


To cap the climax, the Baltimori- | 
ans are boasting of the increase of their export.!nothing. 
,economy, like Mr. Fox, I cannot at all under- 
Above you have|stand it. 


tried to make the people believe it was next to 
I speak from hearsay ; for, in political 


But there has been so much nonsense 


jon the occasion of exchange, and so open a war 
\declared against common sense, by taking partial 
the bounteous harvests of Great Britain, France, iviews of the subject, that I can believe any, thing 
that is said of the anti-tarifites. 
|King, the ingenious author of the papers in the 
{Portsmouth Journal], in Maine, and Mr. Hayne, in 


But, if Mr. W. 


S. Carolina, would just offer to pay £1,000 in Lon- 
don for less than 10, 11, or 12 per cent, added to 
it, or £1100, £1110, or £1120, I have no doubt 
they will find many merchants willing to contract 
with and pay them such a profit, ds to render the 
timber trade and rice plantation Objects of very 
trifling consideration to them. 

The East India merchants seem to forget that 
the tonnage of Great Britain, France, Spain, the 
Hanseatic towns, Prussia, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Russia, is all afluat, and free to go 
whither it lists. These gentlemen appear to 
think the war still in progress ; for in the Gib- 
raltar communication it is asserted, that for the 
cargo of pepper, brought by the General Starke, 
of Salem, from Sumatra, only nine and one guar- 
ter cents, or just one anda quarter cents more 
than the duty in the United States were offered, 
This commerce may “take care of itself ;” but 
I should rather apprehend it will not take much 
“care ” of those who are engaged in it. 

Yours, &c. AMPHICON. | 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From the Easton Gazette. 


EASTON CATTLE SHOW. 

The following reports of the Committees at the) 
late Cattle Show and Fair held at Easton, on 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th ult. have been polite- 
ly handed us for publication by Mr. S. T. Ken- 
nard, Secretary tothe Board of Trustees. 
The following are the reports of the respective 

Committees of Judges appointed to award premi 

ums, which will be read with much interest by 

all who are friends and patrons of Agricultural 

improvement. * 

“he Show was a very good one and pretty well 
attended—the lateness of the season and the cold- 
ness of the weather, no doubt, caused many to 
absent themselves who would otherwise have at 
tended. The whole scene convinces us that the 
institution gains ground in the public estimation, 
and we do not hesitate to believe that we shall, 
at another exhibition, have a considerable in 
crease of members. A farmer’s fraternity is a 
good thing—it is the strongest interest of the 
country, the most honorable employment for man, 
and can yield none but good and salutary effects 
upon all classes and denominations of citizens. 

ow beautiful, how rational is the spectacle, to 
see all the farmers of our country, from the poor- 
est to the richest, all entering into the most ac- 
tive competition, with kindest and friendliest 
feelings, to see who can mest honorably gain the 
greatest share of wealth and comfort for himself 
and family, and render most service to the com- 
munity at large? This is “the end and aim” of 
the Agricultural Society by their Cattle Shows. 

It was remarked by strangers, that the sample 

of Swine exhibited was as fine as had ever been 
witnessed at any exhibition ; but the display of 
Household fabrics was by all acknowledged to 
have surpassed any thing that any person present 
had ever seen—all the specimens combined ex- 
cellence of texture, taste, and beauty of appear- 
ance. The ardour already displayed upon this 
subject, the many premiums offered, and their 
general diffusion will excite emulation, and we 
may anticipate at our next exhibition still great- 
er improvement and increased rumbers of speci- 
mens. 

‘Many samples of sheep were very fine—there 
was many good Cattle of different sorts—if more 
persons would join the Society and take a little 
trouble to send forward their stock of different 
kinds, it. would add greatly to the scene, and 
make the whole more interesting—we know there 
isa great deal of beautiful and very fine stock in 
the hands of our farmers that is not brought for- 
ward, and would do credit to the owners of them 
if they were produced—such persons do them- 
selves injustice, as wellas retard the prosperity of 
our institution, by not sending out their stock—be- 
sides, the reputation of the Eastern Shore of Ma- 
ryland, stands at stake in this business, and every 
farmer ought to contribute his aid to show the 
advantages and improvements of our country—it 
is the aggregate character of the stock of a coun- 
try that entitles it to reputation, and net the pro- 
duction of three or four superior animals. 

We hope our farmers will feel this subject as 
deeply interesting to them, and that a correspon- 
dent excitement and exertion will follow. 


No. 1—COMMITTEE ON CROPS. 
The Committee to whom was referred the de- 
cision of Crops, beg leave to report, that from 
the accompanying papers they adjadge as follows, 
to wit: — 
To Robert Banning, of Talbot county, 
the premium proposed by the 
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ety, for the best crop of Potatoes from one acre; when the award was made out and considered 


of land, viz; 240 bushels—and 

To Robert Sinclair, Esq. of the city of Balti- 
more, for the best crop of Parsnips, on the } of 
an acre of land, the premium offered by the said 
Society—he made, as per certificate, from 4 acre 
1474 bushels of Parsnips. 

We take the liberty to mention a crop of Man- 
gle Wurtzel, raised by Wm. H. Tilghman, Esq. 
of Talbot county, (as certified) which does not 
quite arrive to the amount probably expected, in 
consequence of irregularity in standing ; but 
which, from the late season, we deem as worthy 
of notice, ard therefore present to your consider- 
ation the amount of the certificate before us, that 
the crop was at the rate of 2080 bushels per acre, 

We were pleased to receive a specimen of Man. 
gle Wurtzel, raised by Dr. Thomas Wilson, of 
Kent county, of which one weighed 31 and the 
other 30 pounds. 

Richard Tripipe, 
Wm, G. Vilghman, 
Wm. Hambleton. 


No. 2.—ON HORSES. 

The committee on Horses being expected by 
the rules and regulations of the society for their 
government to preface their award, by some in- 
troductory remarks, as to the “jarticular objects 
exhibited or subject submitted to their considera- 
tion,” feel it their duty to state, that in disposing 
of the first and perhaps most interesting subject 
presented to them, they have been unable to in- 
dulge a latitude commensurate with the liberal 
and enlarged views of the institution. 

The merits of the competition tor the first 
branch of premiums has, they regret to say, been 
such as not (in their judgment) to permit them to 
do more, than award that of the first or highest 
grade, which has been assigned, with great jus- 
tice, to the grey Horse Canton, belonging to Col. 
‘Thomas Wright, of Queen Ann’s county. A sin- 
cere desire on their part to encourage and pro- 
mote the raising and improvement of this most 
valuable description of stock, could not fail 
to induce them to extend all the patronage they 
were at liberty to confer on the exertions and me- 
rits of those who would be thus laudably engaged. 
But such they think, has beenthe nature, and 
character of the competition on this branch 
of premiums, that they have felt themselves con- 
strained to withholdthose of the second and third 
grade. ‘They are very sensible that the premi- 
ums thus withheld have been contended for, but 
they have been unable to discern in this compe- 
tition such claims to the patronage of the society, 
as placed them at their disposal. They are 
also aware of the generat discretion allowed them 
by the regulations of the Society, which never- 
theless has been justly and properly guarded by a 
“ just regard to éhe interests, the welfare and ob- 
jects of the institution.” 

There is but one circumstance only which the 
committee think proper to state in refereuce to 
the second branch of premiums, and which they 
sincerely regret it was not in their power to ac- 
count; certain Fillies belonging to Judge Wright 
and Edward N. Hambieton, Esq. had been reguiar- 
ly entered for premium, and were, it is believed, 
on the field at the time appointed for exhibdition— 
but owing to some cause or other, most probably 
to the irregularity and confusion proceeding from 
the crowd of spectators constantly pressing on 
every hand upon the committee—the servants or 
persons charged with the care of these creatures 
might have been hurried away and placed beyond 
the reach of a call, when required to appear, and 
consequently did not present them to their inspec- 
tion. This circumstance was not known to the 
committee until the momning of the second day, 


conclusive, 

The committee have awarded to Col. Thomas 
Wright, for his grey Horse Canton, by Canton, 
out of his sorrel mare, the first premium of $15, 
The committee avail themselves of the discre- 
tion given to them, and are of opinion that no se- 
cond or third premium ought to be awarded. 

To Nicholas Goldsborough, Esq. for his grey 
Mare by old Cauton, the first premium of $10, 

To Nicholas Goldsborough, Esq. for his bay 
Mare, by old Canton, the second premium of $8. 

To Edward S, Winder, for his bay Mare Fe. 
nella, by Gov. Wright’s Silver Heels, out of Me- 
ricco, a thorough bred mare, raised by Col. Lloyd, 
the third premium of $5. 

The Volunteer firemium of $20, for the best 
Colt sired by Emperor, wasawarded to Mr. Cox’s 
brown colt seven months old. 

The premium of $10, for the best Colt, sired 
last year by Young Tom, was awarded to Mr. 
Win. Hambleton’s bay colt. 

The committee would remark, that for the last 
premium offered, there were but two colts exhi- 
ted, and having no discretion, they have awarded 
it to Mr. William Hambleton. 

John Edmondson, 
John Hare Powel, 
D, Jenifer, 

E. S. Winder, 
J.C. Wilson, Jr. 
L. M, Roberison. 


No. 3.—ON ASSES AND MULES. 

‘The committee appointed to judge of Asses 
and Mules, have awarded to Tobias Burke, Esq. 
tor his jack George, 4 years old, the first premi- 
um of ten dollars, 

To Nicholas Goldsborough, Esq. for his largest 
mare mule, 5 years old, the first premium of $10. 

To Nicholas Getasborodgh, Esq. for his next 
largest mare mule, 8 years old, the second premi- 
um of $5. ; 

The committee regret that the exhibition of 
mules for premiums was so limited, five only be- 
ing presented to their notice; three belonging to 
Nicholas Goldsborough, Esq. and two to James 
Chamberlaine, Esq. some of them were mules of 
fine size and action, and all of them gentle and 
well broke to harness; the largest mare mule of 
Mr. Goldsborough, five vears old, we think enti- 
tled to the first premium, and his other mare 
mule, eight years old, though not so large as his 
horse mule, but better formed and proportioned, 
we think entitled to the second premium—Mr. 
Chamberlaine’s were mules of considerable me- 
rit, being well formed, active and sprightly, but 
were under size, and lacked the bone and powers 
necessary to ensure successful competition. —The 
committee again repeat, that they extremely re- 
gret, that so few of these valuable animals were 
presented on this occasion to their notice, as they 
are well assured that it is only necessary that 
their value should be known to bring them into 
general use. Their hardy nature, patient endu- 
rance of labour, and capacity to subsist on a small 
quantity of coarse food, will always render them 
a valuable auxiliary to man in prosecuting suc- 
cessful agricultural pursuits—Three jacks onl 
were presented for premium, to wit :—Messrs. W. 
H. D.C. Wright’s, Tobias Burke’s, and the late 
Thomas Martin’s, The committee are of opi- 
nion that Tobias C. Burke’s jack George, a de- 
scendant of the celebrated jack imported by Gen, 
Washington, is entitled to the premium—he is 
four years old, of fine size and well proportioned, 
his breast large, his quarters fine, and his limbs 
for size and bone equal to any thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. Edwd.N. Hambletos, 
John Tilghman. 
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No. IV.—CATTLE. 

The committee have awarded to Themas Hay- 
ward, Esq. of Talbot County, for his bull Hamp- 
ton, by Bergami, the first premium of $15. 

To Nicholas Hammond, Esq. for his Buffaloe 
pull, of 30 months old, the second premium of $10. 

Yo Dr. E. Harris of Queen Ann’s County for 
his bull calf, by Champion, under 2 and over 1 
year old, the third premium of $10. : 

" They also award to Dr. Harris the volunteer 
premium of $25, offered by Col. Lloyd, for the 
pest bull calf by Champion. 

To E. S. Winder, of Talbot Co. for his bull 
calf, by Champion, under 2 and over 1 year old, 
the second premium of $5. 

To Andrew Skinner, of Talbot Co. the first 
premium of $15, for his black cow. 

ToS. T. Kennard, of Easton, the second pre- 
mium of $10, for his red cow. 

To the Rev. Thomas Bayne, of Talbot Co, the 
third premium of $5, for his red cow. 

For the best heifer under 2 years old, to Gov. 
Wright, of Queen Ann’s Co, for his fine red heifer. 

For the second best heifer, to Henry Hollyday, 
Esq. of Talbot Co. for his heifer by Champion. 

Wm. Potter, 
W. Hayward, Jr. 
James L. Chamberilaine. 

[In addition to the above report of the commit- 
tee on cattle, which goes no further than a spe- 
cific awarding of premiums; we must mention 
that the show of cattie was superior to the last 
exhibition of those animals; and it is gratifying 
to find, that the fine breed of Mr. Lloyd’s Cham- 
pion, and Mr. Skinner’s Bergami are beginning to 
be widely dispersed. Mr. Lloyd had several young 
bulls as well as bull calves, of his own raising, 
merely for exhibition, which were beautiful ani- 
mals and attracted great attention. Mr. Ham- 
mon’s buffaloe cow was much admired—and du. 
ring the show, there was a bull calf and heifer of 
Mr. Wm. Carmichael’s of Queen Ann’s, of what 
have been always known here asthe ‘ Island breed 
of Cattle,’ that received much attention. Thecalf 
had fine growth and form—the heifer in colour, 
figure and points generally, would have vied with 
the best Devon Reds of her age. Inceed there is 
great reason to congratulate the tarmers upon 
their recent exertions to get under way in the im- 
provement of their breed of cattle.) 


No. V.—OXEN. 

The committee on Oxen have awarded to Mr. 
Samuel W. Thomas, of Queen Ann’s Co, the first 
premium of $15, for his yoke of oxen, brindle and 
pied, uncommonly large & well matched, as tosize 

To Robert right, of Queen Ann’s Co. the 
second premium of $10, for his young red steers, 
beautiful animals and stout for their age. 

To Thomas Coward, of Talbot Co. the first 
premium of $10, for his large corn fed steer—no 
competition, but considered worthy of a premium. 

For the best grass fed beef no premium. 

It is with regret that the committee on oxen 
have to say, that nothing as a grass fed beef was 
presented for their inspection that could be con- 
sidered any ways extraordinary, and a majority 
of the members present could not be had in favour 
of any: one of the animals presented, of course 
no premium could be awarded. 

the contrary the oxen presented for their 
inspection were unanimously considered as fine 
animals, amongst which a yoke belonging to Mr. 
James Macoomb of Caroline, was well worthy of 
attention, though not equal in their opinion to 
those for which they have awarded premiums. 
Wm. Harrison, of Jus. 
Henry Spencer, 
Robert Morriss, 
Wm. M. Hardcastle. 


No. VI—SWINE. 

The committee appointed to award the pre- 
miums on Swine, encountered a task of great dif- 
ficulty. The extensive range of apartments, and 
the highly gratifying manner in which they were 
literally filled, furnished abundant evidence of the 
salutary and widely diffused influence of our in- 
stitution, and of the laudable ambition and enter- 
prize of our farmers. 

The number of the competitors, and the strong 
claims, of even the least deserving, to distinction 
conspired to make the selection, in some respects, 
a matter rather of chance than of judgment: the 
committee, however, deem it proper to remark 
that their chief difficulty lay in deciding on the 
merits of the females, and this difficulty was in- 
creased by the imperfect and unsatisfactory terms 
in which they were described by their respective 
proprietors—for errors arising from this cause, 
the committee cannot be held responsible—it is 
not necessary here to point out the properties in 
which the perfection of this useful domestic con- 
sists ; but for a breeder there are certain cardinal 
points which cannot be ascertained by intuition, 
and whick are necessary to be known, in forming 
a correct judgment ; among which we may desig- 
nate a capacity for nursing and early maturity 
and fecundity—with these essentials, defects may 
be overlooked,—no symmetry can atone for the 
want of them. To take a particular notice of 
the various beauties and exellencies of such as 
are not selected for premium, would afford in- 
dividual pleasure to the committee, but would 
swell this report beyond the limits prescribed to 
them, and they conclude with a conviction that 
any oversight on their part will be amply com- 
pensated by the aniversal admiration which this 
department of the exhibition atcracted. 

The committee have awarded to Wm. H. D.C. 
Wright, of Queen Ann’s Co. the premium of 358, 
for the best boar, for figure, size and early maturity, 

To Howel Bowers, of Talbot Co. the premi- 
um of $6 for the second best boar, for compact- 
ness of form, smallness of bone, and propensity 
to fat. 

To Casson Bowdle, of Talbot Co. the premium 
of $4 for the third best boar, for size, proportion 
and easy keep. 

To Thomas Hemsley, of Queen Ann’s Co. 
the premium of $8 for the best sow, for large 
dimensions, easy keep, and small bone. 

To Edward N. Hambleton, of Talbot Co, the 
premium of $6 for the second best sow, for early 
growth, symmetry, and prolific qualities. 

To Samuel W. Thomas, of Queen Ann’s Co. 
the premium of $4 for the third best sow, for 
early fecundity, and capacity for nursing. 

Robert Brown, 
Joseph Martin, 
Samuel Chambéerlaine, 
R. A. Skinner, 
Nicholas Martin. 


No. VII—SHEEP. 
The committee on sheep having discharged the 


| ‘To Gov. Stevens the premium of three dollars 
for the two second best wethers over two vears 
old. 

To Gov, Stevens the premium of five dollars for 
the two best wethers under two years old. 

To Gov, Stevens the premium of three dollars 
~ the two second best wethers under two years 
old. 

The committee will remark, that all the sheep 
for which these premiums have been awarded, 
are of mixed Bakewell blood, with pretty good 
fleeces, shewing good form and much aptitude to 
fat. There were many other parcels of sheep 
offered, and the committee cannot omit to distin- 
guish a parcel of fine wethers offered by Nicholas 
Hammond, Esq. of mixed Merino blood, having 
good forms and fleeces; and a parcel exhibited by 
Col. Daniel Martin, which from extraordinary 
size, heaviness of fleece, and good form, indicate 

eculiar properties suited toa mixture with the 

akewell blood. The crosses between the South 

{Down (much in their character resembling the 
Colonel’s flock) and Bakewell blood, has been re- 
commended highly by one of the most practical 
as well as scientific breeders of stock in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thomas Emory, 

Allen Thomas, 

Wm. H. Tilghman, 

No. VIII. 
IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

The committee appointed to view ard decide 
upon the merits of the different implements of 
husbandry exhibited at the Easton Cattle Show, 
held in Nov. 1824, having performed the duties 
assigned to.them with all the skill and judgment 
they possess, take leave to report, that they were 
gratified to find upon the field so many imple- 
ments of good construction and apparently well 
calculated to answer the purposes for which they 
are respectively designed.—But one threshing 
machine was exhibited—yet the committee think 
from the best judgment they could form of it by 
inspection and the certificates of most respecta- 
ble agricultural characters on the Western Shore, 
it is fully entitled to the premium offered for the 
best machine of that kind—it is the one invented 
by Mr, William Kirk, of Saltimore County, and 
exhibited by Mr. John Morsell of Prince Georges’ 
County, Md. who represents himself as entitled to 
the patent right for the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, and authorises the committee to say the 
price fo the same will be $100 for it complete. 

A straw cutter invented by Mr. Michael H. 
Bonville, of Kent County, Delaware, was shewn, 
price fifty dollars, which the committee think a 
substantial and simple machine, but inferior to 
Mr. Eastman’s, heretofore exhibitest ou our field. 

Mr. John W. Cragg exhibited a wheat fan, 
price eighty dollars, of apparently excellent con- 
struction and good workmanship—but the com- 
mittee think its various machinery makes it too 
complicated for the use of the generality of farm- 
ers—it is well calculated for large milling estab- 


duty of examination of the different parcels offered} lishments. 


for premium, take leave to report to the Society, 
the tollowing decisions. 

That the Society’s premium of eight dollars be 
awarded to Dr. Denny for the best ram over two 
years old. 

To Gov, Stevens, the Society’s premium of five 
dollars for the second best ram over two years old. 

To Edward S. Winder, Esq. the premium of 
eight dollars for the best ewe over one year o'd. 

o Charles Nabb, Esq. the premium of five 
dollars for the second best ewe over one year old. 

The committee on sheep have awarded to Gov. 
Stevens the premium of five dollars for the two 





best wethers over two years old. 


A wheat fan of different construction from the 
hrst mentioned was offered by Mr. Robert Sin- 
clair of Baltimore, price twenty-five dollars, 
which the committee think a good one, and well 
calculated tor the use of most farmers. 

There was a good shew of ploughs from the 
different establishments of Messrs. Palmer & 
Sinclair of Baltimore, none of which the com- 
mittee think it necessary to notice particularly, 
except the self sharpening ‘plough, which we 
think entitled to the premium ie the best imple- 
ment that may be considered new, and as deser- 
ving of the notice of the society and worthy of 
patronage, and Mr. Ramsay’s plough with four 
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labor saving implement to put in fallow wheat 
where the ground is clear. 

A wheat cradle was exhibited by Mr. John 
Denny of Qucen Anns’ which the committee 
would notice as an excellent one of its kind, and 
worthy the attention of all farmers—ali of which 
is respectively submitted. 

EDWD. TILGHMAN, Sd Chairman. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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ON THE PEACH TREE INSECT, 








mould boards which the committee think a useful most adviseable to be taken to prevent the depo- ‘nerally as th 
site of the eggs from which they were produced. ‘female flies 


l continued my enquiries therefore after the pa- | 
rent flies during the ensuing season ; 
by chance, at an early hour in the morning, av 


just in the act of emerging from its shell; 
before its wing 


faction I obtained for the first time a fair view of| 
this formidable enemy of our orchards. 


familiar with the habits of these flies, I have found 
no difficulty whatever in obtaining as many of 





Sir,—A North-Carolina Farmer has been so 
obliging as to furnish us ( See American Farmer, 
vol. 5, faye 118, ) with hisown observations ; and 
also with some.netice of the remarks of several 
other distinguished gentlemen, on the decay of 
the Peach; which has now become so universal, 
as to merit general attention. ‘Ihe immediate 
cause of this calamity is justly attributed by eve- 
ry person, who has written on the subject, to a 
worm; that perforates the roots of the Peach 


trees, on which it feeds ; leaving our beautiful or- | 
chards little better than a barren waste of dead! 


and decaying limbs. 

The method adopted by the late Dr. 7Zilton, of 
Delaware, to preserve his trees was, it appears, 
tu draw the dirt from the tree in the fall, then to 
pour boiling water on the roots to kill the worms ; 


and in the spring following to return the soil again | 


to the tree inthe form of a hill. Mr. William 


Coxe, of Burlington, New-Jersey, searched the! 


roots of his trees summer and fall; and finally by 
opening the ground he left a kind of basin about 
the trees, to hold water, the freezing of which 
during the ensuing wiuter he supposed would de- 
stroy any of the worms that might elude his pre- 
vious search. Join H Cocke, Esq. of Virginia, 
used tobacco, bound round the body of the tree, 
just at the surface of the earth, encircling the 


them as I wanted; and I took some of them with 
,me, while on a visit to New-York, to shew them! 
to Dr. Mitchell, with a view to obtain from him! 
such information concerning them as he might! 
|possess. But these shy insects had hitherto eluded! 
, his researches, and we could not find any descrip-, 
,tion of them in his books. On my taking leave] 
‘of this great Naturalist he gave me the following 
letter :— 
| “ New-York, July 13th, 1824. 
| Mr. Thomas Say— 

Dear Sir,—Dr. James Smith, of Baltimore, is 
now with me and we are examining together, the 


larva chrysalis and imago of the insect that de- 
\Stroys our peach trees. 


I told him for his bet- 
ter satisfaction to submit the specimens to you, as 
our greatest proficient in entomology, for a more 
correct and scientific opinion ; and for that pur- 
pose 1 write him this note of introduction. 
| I hope the history of this great class of Zoology 
|May soon receive its due proportion of attention, 
and that your splendid attempt to enlarge and em- 
bellish it, may soon be resuined with perfect suc- 
cess. 
Truly, and with high esteem and regard, 
Yours, 
SAMUEL L, MITCHELL.” 
But I was again disappointed and had to return 


part where the fly that produces these worms de-| home without attaining the object of my call on 


posite their eggs. The deleterious quality of the 
tobacco it was supposed prevented the approach 
of the fly. But notwithstanding all these various 
methods that have been resorted to to prevent it, 
we still find that our orchards are decaying; and 
the peach is at this time unknown on many farms 
that formerly yielded the greatest abundance of 
this delicious fruit. 

Being anxious to obtain all the information I could 
on this subject, I undertook a few years since to 
examine for myself and enquire more minutely 
into the Natural History of these destructive in 
sects: hoping that if I could develope their un- 
known habits more fuliy, I would be able with 
greater certainty to secure my trees from their 
ravages. I searched and readily found the worms 
themselves, in different stages of their growth, 
all perforating the roots of thetrees and cutting 
up their substance into small bits like saw dust ; 
but I could not discover any fly that I could sus- 

ect as being the parent of these depredators.— 
Bn the 22d Nov. 1821, I took up a tree of about 
three years growth; out of the roots of which, 
during the summer previous, I had taken a num- 
ber of worms, about halfan inch in length; and I 
now got about a dozen more, that had come nearly 
to their full growth—some of them being an inch 
and others nearly an inch and quarter long—they 
were all of a whitish colour inclining to brown— 
their heads dark brown and furnished in front 
‘with a pair of strong nippers, with which they 
readily cut or bored their way into the roots of 
the trees. But in as muchas I had not been able 
to detect the parent fly i was still obliged to re- 
main, as uncertain as at first, what plan was the 





| Dr. Say, or injoying the pleasure of a personal in- 
iterview with him. I therefore addressed the fol- 
\lowing letter to him :— 


* Baltimore, 22d July, 1924. 


Dr. Thomas Say— 

Dear Sir,—I enclose a note from Dr. Mitchell 

‘which I hoped to have had the pleasure to deliver 

in person, when on my way home trom New-York, 
afew days since: but you were not in when I 
‘called, and [had but an hour or two to spend in 
Philadelphia. 

With this you will receive specimens of the in- 
sect to which the Doctor alludes. I am anxious 
to learn from you the proper name anc character 
of this insect; and I hope if we can make this 
little enemy more generally known to our fellow-, 
citizens, we will enable them to preserve a tree, 
than which none can add more to their health and 
enjoyments. 

So far as I have ascertained the history of this 
insect it is this:—it is found in the larva or worm, 
state, at all seasons, living and depredating upon, 
the roots of the peach trees, which it kills in a 
few years. The worm is of a dull white colour, 
about an inch in length, having a yellow head fur- 
nished with strong teeth for eutting and boring its 
way into the trees. When the larva attains its, 
full growth it leaves the tree and descending into 


e€ common wasp. The wings of the 
are of a deep shining indigo cotour ; 


while those of the males are rather reticulated, 


n; but through and more like the wings of the common house 
my awkwardness and ignorance of their habits it fly. The females are further beautified by a scar- 
was not until the summer before last that I found! let coloured ring round their bodies. 


The speci- 


ery'mens herewith sent were taken out of the earth 
beautiful fly near tothe roots of one of my trees, yesterday in their pupa or chrysalis state, at the 
; and root of a decaying peach tree, and kept under a 
s were fully expanded, I placed a'tumbler in my office until the flies have just come 
glass tumbler over it: and thus to my great satis-/out. 


I send also the covering and the shell out of 
which one of the flies came; and will be much 


During this last summer, having become more obliged to you for any information, iu addition to 


its proper scientific name, that you can give me 
concerning this destructive insect. 
Believe me to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient and humble servant, 
JAMES SMITH. 

To this letter Dr. Say politely returned me the 
following answer:— 

“ Philadelphia, July 26th, 1824. 
Dr. James Smith— 

Dear Sir,—I regret the circumstance of my 
being absent at the time you did me the favour to 
call on your way from New-York. But as it is ! 
shall feel much gratified to communicate to you 
any Zoological information in my power, and beg 
you to command me freely in that way. On the 
present occasion I can do no more than refer you 
to the Journal of the Academy of Natural Scien- 
ces, vol. 3, page 216, for a paper by Mr. James 
Worth, on the Ogesia exitiosa, the peach tree in- 
sect. ‘he specimens you sent me, and tor which 
] thank you, are certainly of the same species as 
Mr. Worth’s insect. I propose to figure it in the 
second half volume of my American Entomology, 
and shall, therefore, further thank you for any 
additional information, resulting from your own 
observations, relative to its manners and habits, 
or to those of any other injurious insect. It seems 
to me tobe highly necessary to devote more at- 
tention to destructive insects than has been hith- 
ertodone. Mr. Worth’s plan of destroying the 
peach insect, may probably be the best ; but that 
of plastering common bricklayers mortar about, 
or near to the root of the tree, as recommended 
in one of the late numbers of the American Far- 
mer, seems to promise well to be a somewhat 
luis eee, ee ee 

lam, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS SAY.” 


On reference to the Journal of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, I have found 
the following communication, which I have copi- 
ed, and beg you will have the goodness to give 
it a place in your valuable paper. 

lam, with great respect, 
Your friend and humble servant, 
JAMES SMITH. 

Baltimore, 27th Oct. 1824. 

An account of the Insecr so destructive to the 
Peach tree. By James Wortu. Read Jan. 7, 
18253. 

In July iast, I furnished to Thomas Say the 
male and female of the insect so destructive to 
the peach iree, and he has favoured me with the 
following scientific description of them, viz: 

ZEGERIA, Fabricius. 
“* JE. exitiosa, Mae. Body steel blue: antennc 


the earth, forms a covering for itself out of the saw hairy onthe inner sidey black with a tinge of blue: 
dust itjmakes and the gum and mucilage which fa/ji beneath, and basal band of the head above 
exudes with with it from the wounded roots of and beneath, pale yellow: eyes black brown: 
the tree. In this covering the worm lays secure thorax with two pale yellow longitudinal lines 
in its pupa state, and until it is ready to cast its and a transverse one behind interrupted above, a 
skin or shell; when it pushes out to the surface of spot of the same colour beueath the origin of the 
the ground and emerges a perfect fly, as largege- wings: wings hyaline, nervures and margin steel 
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blue, more dilated on the costal margin and anase| 
tomosing band of the supericr wings: feet, coxz, 
two bands on the tibia including the spines, inci- 
sures of the posterior tarsi and anterior tarsi be- 
hind, p2le yellow: abdomen with two very nar- 
row pale yellow bands, of which one is near the 
base and the other on the middle: ¢ai/ fringed, 
the fringe margined with white each side. 

“Length tothe tip of the tail more than three- 
fourths of an inch. 

“Length to the tip of the wings one-tenth of 
an inch shorter. 

‘FEMALE. Body very dark steel blue with a 
tinge of purple: fa/fii bemeath black ; thorax 
immaculate : inferior wings hyaline, with an 
opaque margin, and longitudinal line, the latter 
and the costal margin are dilated: tergum with 
the fitth segment bright fulvous. 

“ Lenth seven-tenths of an inch. 

“The pupa has too semifaciz of spines upon 
each of the segments excepting the three termi- 
nal ones, which have a single row only. 

“ The FOLLICLE is brown oblong-oval, and is 
composed of small pieces of bark and earth, 
clusely connected together by the web of the ani- 
mal. 

“The very great disparity of markings be- 
tween the sexes vf this destructive species, would 
lead us to hesitate in admitting their identity, if 
we were not aware that im this genus the males 
andfemales in several instances, differ exceeding- 
ly from each other. In the present instance this 
difference is so great, as to render it difficult to 





construct a specific character which shall distin- 


guish them from all others of the genus. After 
a careful examination of Entomological works, I 
have not been able to find any notice whatever of 
this species, I therefore describe it as new.” 

Ina communication which I sometime ago made 
to the Agricultural Society of Bucks County, I 
described the general appearance of the insect in 
the winged state, and made some mention of the 
egg; but the only opportunity which I have had 
of examining the egg, was in a glass tumbler, 
where the insect was confined; and in that case, 
the deposite might have been prematurely made. 
The eggs thus observed were oblong-oval, just 
discernible by the naked eye and of adull yellow 
colour, and were attached to the side of the tum- 
bler, with a glutinous substance. I have not yet 
been so fortunate as to ascertain satisfactorily, on 
what part of the tree the deposite is made. I 
have never seen the female at rest, except in one 
instance on the leaf, and it may be poset. that 
there is the place of deposite; but I am inclined 
to believe, that it is made somewhere onthe trunk, 
and attached to it in the same manner as in the 
tumbler above mentioned, 

The larva is white with a reddish brown head, 
but it is so generally known, that it is unnecessary 
to describe it particularly, It commences its ope- 
rations the last of September and beginning of 
October, and appears to enter the tree a little be- 
low the surface of the ground where the bark is 
tender: it cuts through the bark and passes down- 
wards into the root, then turns its course upwards 
and again reaches the surface by the beginning of 
July following. It is, however, some times diffi- 
cult to discover the precise place where the worm 
enters, as it is then so small, that the aperture is 


scarcely discernible, and hence the very absurd) 


notions that are entertained by many individuals 
respecting the propagation of some insects, and 
the error prevalent in the present case, that the 
insect while in the winged state, punctures the 
tree and lodges the egg within the bark. The 
pupa state commences about the first of July, but 
more generally takes place about the middle of 


matter that oozes from the tree. It appears in 
the winged state from the tenth of July to the be- 
ginning of August, but more generally the latter 
part ot July. 

On the tenth of July last, I examined my trees, 
and found twenty follicles and about thirty of the 
larva; four of the follicles were empty, the in- 
sect having passed intothe winged state; the re- 
maining sixteen contained the pupa; the larva 


were near the surface of the ground, having com-|. 


pleted their destructive career. 

Many remedies have been prescribed for the 
disease to which that very valuable fruit tree, 
the peach, is subjected, by the depredation of the 
insect here treated of; but those remedies have 
been prescribed without a proper examination of 
the case. I will mention a few of them. Hot 
water, tanner’s bark, and flour of sulphur have 
been recommended to be applied to the root of 
the tree; and soft soap and lime-wash to the 
trunk, without stating the time of application. 
Now, I am sure that neither of these can have 
any effect in destroying the insect, unless applied 
when it is on the outside of the tree, and coming 
in immediate contact therewith; nevertheless, 
any thing that nourishes the tree, may enable it 
to resist an attack which it could not sustain in a 
weakly state. ‘The boxing around the trunk, and 
filling with ashes, sand, orother matter, or hilling 
with earth, during the summer, and laying the 
roots bare in winter, I think a very injurious 
practice and often proves fatal to the tree; it is 
about as natural as that a man should be clothed 
in warm weather, and go naked in cold; and 
where any good has been derived by such prac- 
tice, it has not been owing to the extra covering 
in summer, or the exposure of tie roots in win- 
ter, but simply by using some nutritious substance 
that gave new vigour to the tree. 

The best plan of guarding against the ravages 
of the insect which I have found, is to exainine 
the trees early in the month of July; take a 
bricklayer’s trowel and opening the ground around 
the trunk, the lodgment of the insect will at once 
be discovered, by the appearance of gum, and can 
readily be destroyed: one person can thus exa- 
mine more than one hundred trees in less than 
half a day, and very few, if any, of the insects 
will escape. But, in order the more effectually 
to destroy them, I wovld advise, that from the 
first to the middle of August, some swingling 
tow, a piece of hairy hide, (the hair inside, but 
turned over at top) or some other coarse thing of 
six or more inches in width, be tied close around 
the trunk of the tree, the under edge to be a lit- 
tle covered with earth, so as to prevent any pas- 
sage beneath ; about the middle of September re- 
move the bandage, and immediately give the 


lime-wash, well brushed on, that no spot from the 
head tothe root may remain untouched. Per- 
haps a decoction of tobacco or some other wash 
might do better ; even hot water would be effec- 


the application; or, it may be that the wash 
|would answer the purpose without the bandage, 
‘(and Lam nowtrying the experiment) but where 
the bandage is dispensed with, the wash ought, I 
think, to be applied about the first of September, 


tobacco leaves or stems; it should be kept on 
'from the first of August to November, and could 
do no damage by being continued, provided it was 
not tied so close as to crampthe growth of the 
tree. 

But there are causes of decline, other than that 
of the insect, and a principal one is, the not stir- 
ring of the ground ; I apprehend, that the dis- 





that month, and is to be found enveloped in its 


follicle, close to the trunk, among the gummy |Last year my peach orchard was considerably af- 





whole trunk of the tree a covering of soft soap or 


tual where the tree was sufficiently hardy to bear 


or I should have great confidence in a bandage of 


ease called ** yellows” is often thus occasioned.— 


fected; the ground had not been pioughed tor 
three years and had become quite covered with 
grass, In the springof the current year, I had it 
well broken up, and kept clean during the sum- 
mer; the trees soon assumed a healthy appear- 
ance and furnished a plentiful supply of fine trait, 
and the whole orchard is now in the most flour- 
ishing condition, and I believe, there will be no 
difficulty in keeping it in that state. 


——~ae () 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 


Staggers.—This disease has been usually divid- 
ed into two kinds; viz, the sleepy and the mad 
staggers. The latter disease is noticed under the 
head Brain, Inflzined, the former under that of 
Lethargy. Ihave there observed, that the dis- 
ease described by Mr. Poole under that name, as 
having occurred so frequently and proved so fatal, 
before the moors were enclosed, differs from the 
disorder which in the first volume of the Veteri- 
nary Medicine has been named Stomach Staggers, 
in the length of time it continued before the ani- 
mal died, which was, he says, sometimes two 
months. The disorder, therefore, which he de- 
scribes, though resembling staggers in some re- 
spects, is probably of a different kind, aud caus- 
ed by the narcotic or other poisonous qualities 
of ragwort, the operation of which is perhaps 
promoted by the cold and exposed situation in 
which the animals are kept. In vol. iii. p, 83, a 
disease is described, the symptoms of which nearly 
resemble those of stomach staggers, which raged 
with great violence in Glamorgansihire. ‘In one 
year,” my correspondent at Swausea informed 
me, “ta neighbour of ours lost more than a hundred 
horses by it, and the next year we lost about 50. 
The symptoms you mention as distinguishing sto- 
mach-staggers are exactly such as occur here ; 
and the distinction you point out between this and 
brain-staggers is correct; but, beside the symp- 
toms you mention, the animal is subjected to a 
general convulsive affection, frequently attempts 
to stale, discharging a little urine at a time, by 
shoots, as if convu'sed; and most commonly the 
horse’s jaw is locked some time previous to his 
death.” Symptoms of stomach or symptomatic 
staggers: the horse hangs down his head or rests 
it in the manger; appears drowsy, reiuses his 
food ; the tongue and mouth are tinged of a yel- 
lowish colour; the membrane under tiie cye-lid 
is generally more deeply tinged, approaching to a 
dusky orange colour. Thereisa slight convul- 
sive motion or twitching of the muscies of the 
chest, the fore legs appear suddenly to give way 
at times, as if the horse would fall, but this sel- 
dom happens; and he rarely licsdown, unless the 
disease is going off, or death is approaching.— 
The pulse is never affected in the early stage of 
this complaint, but when the disease continues 
four or five days, inflammation of the bowels and 
lungs sometimes takes place. The disease is al- 
ways attended with costiveness, andthe dung that 
is drawn off by raking is generally hard and slimy. 
The urine is generally in smali quantity ; and in 
the latter stage of the disorder i have known a 
retention of urine take place, probably from a 
paralytic state of the bladder. I have sometimes 
observed, that on opening the stable door, the 
horse appears to be roused for a time, pricks up 
his ears, and neighs. In the latter stage of the 
disease the jaw sometimes becomes locked, It 
has been clearly proved, by opening horses that 
have died of this complaint, that the symptoms 
arise from the stomach being crammed or distend- 
ed with dry undigested food; but it has not been 
clearly ascertained what it is that causes this loss 
of power in the stomach, in consequence of which 
it becomes incapable of performing its fanctions. 
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' the veterinary practitioner is seldom consulted 
» until the disease has made some progress; and it 
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From considering the variety of circumstances 
and situations in which the disease takes place, it 
appears probable that different causes may pro- 


* duce the same disorder, but in various degrcess.—! 


The lethargy described by Mr. Poole, which ap-) 
peam to be caused by the plant ragwort, is per-- 
aps the same disease as that which occurred’ 
near Swansea, only in a less accute form ; and the 
cases that have come under my observation, 
though originating perhaps in a different cause 
from either of the Ruiner: is precisely the same 
disorder ; ina more acute form than that caused 
by ragwort, but less so than the disease which 
appeared near Swansea. Mr. Poole appears to 
be an accurate observer, and it is to be regretted 
that he did not examine the horses and cows that’ 
died of this complaint, and prove, by an experi-! 
ment, that ragwort reaily possesses that poison-: 
ous quality which he attributes to it. It is possi-| 
ble that the disappearance of the disease may 
have been occasioned by the improved state of 
the land, and a want of noxious exhalations i: 
consequence of draining, &c. The staggers which 
proved so fatal in Glamorganshire, I am inclined 
to believe, were an epidemic, or rather an ende- 
mic and contagious disorder. The gentleman of 
Swansea, who favoured me with his observations 
on this disorder, says, “ I strongly suspect it arises 
from some poisonous plants in our pastures, which 
flourish only to a poisonous extent at some par- 
ticular times, and which have not hitherto been 
detected. I have mentioned our horses having 
been attacked the year following our neighbour’s 
great loss, and when they were free from it.— 
Most of our horses were purposely kept in the 
stable ; and I have some idea that they were fed 
upon hay of the same year that our neighbour’s 
horses were fed upon the preceding year.” In ano- 
ther part of the letter, he says, ‘* Our neighbours 
firmly believe it is contagious: they took every 
pase to prevent contagion, and the disease 
eft them. I was incredulous, and at this time 
we had not suffered: a horse from their neigh- 
bourhood came to graze in some fields through 
which our horses passed; he cied of this disor- 
der, and was left unburied: from this time the 
disorder began with us; but not knowing the cir- 
cumstance of the horse remaining unburied, | 
took no precaution. The valuable horse before 
mentioned was taken ill the next day, and soon 
died.” In the cases of staggers which I have 
seen, and they are numerous, the disease has 
never ared to originate in contagion or infec- 
tion, hen it has occurred at grass, it is gene 
rally about autumn, and frequently in meadows 
adjoining rivers, and other situations where the 
grass at that time is rank, and possesses but little 
nutriment. The humid and cold atmosphere in 
such places may perhaps contribute, in no slight 
éegree, to the production of the disorder, The 
cases of staggers 1 have met with which occurred 
in stables, have appeared to arise from the horse 
eating too greedily, swallowing his food when im- 
erfectly chewed, or eating freely of food that is 
ifficult of digestion. Young vigorous horses may 
digest the most unwholesome food; but such as 
have been debilitated by hard usage, and are 
rather advanced in age, become, like a modern 
bilious man, very weak in their digestive organs, 
and, when improperly fed, liable to apoplexy or 
Staggers. I am convinced, that the oaly remedy 
for this disorder is a mixture of a powerful sti- 
mulant with a purgative. From whatever cause 
the disease may proceed, it has been clearly prov- 
ed, that the stomach is loaded with undigested 
food, from a loss of vital energy ; I would there- 
fore advise, in the first place, the following ball 
to be given, It must be observed, however, that 


is owing, perhaps, more to the inattention of the 
proprietor of the horse, than the obstinacy of the 
disease, that it so often proves fatal. 
The ball :—Calomel, three drams; 

Carbonate of ammonia, twodrams ; 

Ginger, three drams ; 

Aloes, six drams.—Syrup enough 

to form a ball, 

The hard dung should be drawn from the rectum, 
and opening clysters injected. The ball should 
be followed by some stimulating fluid, which 
should be frequently repeated. When the dung 
becomes soft, and the horse appears to be getting 
better, let him drink frequently oatmeal or wheat 
flour gruel; a little cordial medicine may also be 
given, but he must be fed with great care, and be 
allowed no hay, for a few days after his recovery. 
The stimulating fluid above mentioned may be 
composed of warm salt water, with a little com- 
pound spirit of ammonia or mustard. 


——a> 0 
REPORT 
OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
The Postmaster General to the President of the 
United States. 
Post Office Defrartmant, 30th Nov. 1824. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit to you the 
following report respecting the transactions of 
this department. : 

The expenditures of the Depart- 
ment from the Ist April, 1822, to 
the Ist April, 1823, were, as stated 
in my report of November last, $1,169,885 51. 

The receipts for postage, during 
the same period, were $1,114,245 12. 

Leaving an expenditure of fifty-five thousand 
and five hundred and forty dollars and thirty-nine 
cents more than the current receipts. 

The expenditures from the Ist 
‘April, 1823, to the Ist April, 1824, 
were 

Receipts for postage, during the 
same time amounted to $1,153,845 72. 

Leaving an expenditure, beyond the receipts, 
of sixteen thousand two hundred and ninety-eight 
dollars and ninety-one cents. 

A comparison of the receipts for postage, for 
the three quarters preceding the 30th June last, 
with the corresponding quarters of the previous 
year, will show aconsiderable increase of receipts. 

Postage received from Ist Octo- 
ber, to the 3lst December, 1823, 
amounted to 

In the corresponding quarter of 
1822, there was received 


$1,170,144 63. 


$277,834 10. 
$261,741 64. 


16,091 46, 

Making an increase for this quarter, of six- 
teen thousand and ninety-one dollars and forty- 
six ceuls. 

Postage received from Ist Janua- 
ry, 1824, to the 31st of March, en- 
suing 

In the corresponding quarter of 
the year 1823 





$309,755 69. 
$286,144 29, 





23,611 40, 
Making an increase, for this quarter, of twen- 
ty-three thousand six hundred aud eleven dollars 
and forty cents. 
Postage received from 1st April 
to the 30th of June, 1824 
There was received for the cor- 
responding quarter of the year 1825 


$281,275 54, 
$278,211 26. 


Making an increase for this quarter of three 
thousand and sixty-four doilars and twenty-eight 
cents. 


————— 











The total increase of receipts for 
the three quarters specified, is $42,767, 14. 

The accounts registered for the quarter end- 
ing on the SO.h of September last, have not been 
all examined, but it is calculated that the re- 
ceipts will exceed, by fifteen thousand dollars, 
the receipts of the corresponding quarter ef the 
previous year, which will make an augmentation 
of receipts, for the four quarters, of about fifty- 
seven thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven 
doilars. 

The total amount of receipts for 
postage for the three quarters above 
stated, is . 

During the same time the expen- 
ditures of the Department, were 


$878,846 33. 
$868,121 50. 


$10,744 83. 

Leaving the sum of ten thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-four dollars and eighty-three cents, 
more than the expenditures for the three quarters. 

Contracts were made in September, 1823, to 
transport the mail in the present year two hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand three hundred and 
seventy-eight miles more than it was transport- 
ed in the year 1823. One hundred and twenty- 
five thousand and thirty-four miles of this dis- 
tance, it will be conveyed in stages. There has 
also been given, on many routes, within the same 
time, greater expedition in the conveyance of the 
mail for which an adequate compensation is paid. 

In making the mail contractsin September last, 
for New England and New York, there was but 
little reduction of expenditure, but many impor- 
tant accommodations were given, by making pro- 
vision for an increased transportation of the mail. 
Under these contracts, the mail will be convey- 
ed two hundred and fifty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and forty miles per annum more than it 
has ever betore been transported, by contract, in 
the same sections of country, It will be convey- 
ed in stages, the whole of this distance, except 
ten thousand five hundred and four miles. 

Since the first of July, 1823, the transportation 
of the mail has been increased four hundred and 
ninety-five thousand one ! undred and eighteen 
miles per annum. Of this distance it will be 
convey ed in stages three hundred and seventy-four 
thousand, two hundred and seventy miles. 

This transportation, computed at the lowest 
price for which similar service is performed, 
will amount to the sum of thirty thousand dollars 
annually. When, to the sum is added the defi- 
ciency of receipts to meci the expenditures for 
the year ending on the Ist April, 1823, and the 
probable excess of receipts for the present year, 
above the expenditures, the improvement of the 





operation of the department will appear, 
For the above service $30,000 09. 
Deficiency of receipts to meet 
the expenditures for the year end- 
ing on the Ist April, 1823, $55,540 39. 
Probable amount of receipts for 
postage the present year, above the 
current expenses $15,000 00, 
$100,540 39, 


From this statement, it appears that the condi- 
tion of the department has been improved, in 
comparison with the year ending on the first of 
April, 1823, by a reduction of expenditure and in- 
crease of receipts, one hundred thousand, five 
hundred and forty dollars and thirty-nine cents 
per annum. 

The advantages.from the arrangement adopted 
respecting newspaper postage, have not been fully 


$3,064 28./developed, but it has been ascertained, that the 


receipts for that item have been increased at the 
rate of about twenty-five thousand dollars per 
annum. : 
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Unremitted exertions have been made to col- 
lect the balances due to the department. With. 
in the past year many suits have been brought and 
judgment obtained. In many cases, where judg- 
ments have been obtained on accounts of long 
standing, the delinquent Postmasters and their 
sureties have been found insolvent, and the costs 
of suit have been consequently paid by the De- 
partment. To avoid as far as possible, a useless 
expenditure of this kind, the Attorney of the 
United States is now requested, when an account 
of some years standing is sent him for collection, 
not to commence suit, if, on inquiry, he shall find 
the principal and his surety are insolvent. ‘To 
issue process in such a case, would subject -the 
Department toa bill of costs, without answering 
any valuable object to the public. In a short 
time, all demands against delinquent Postmasters 
will be in suit, where there exists any probability 
that more than the costs can be collected. 

The improvement which has been made in the 
revenue of this department for the past year au- 
thorises the opinion that it will be able to meet an 
increased expenditure, by affording additional 
mail accommodations on established routes, or by 
transporting the mail on new routes which Con- 
gress may think proper to establish. 

There are many routes, now in operation, 
which require greater expenditure than any ad- 
vantage arising to the public would seem to justify. 
If these were discontinued, and other routes of 
more general utility established, the public con- 
venience would be greatly promoted without ad- 
ding to the expenditure of the department. A 
judicious revision of the mail routes, and of the 
law regulating the Post Office Department, will 
enable it, in a very short time, not only to send 
the mail into every populous neighbourhood of 
the Union, but to give every accommodation 
which may be desirable to the important com- 
mercial posts. 

The money lately appropriated by Congress to 
repair so much of the mail route, from Nashville 
in Tennessee, to New Orleans, as passes through 
the Indian country, and which was placed by 
your direction at the disposition of this depart- 
ment, has been applied to the object intended, 
except five hundred and ninety dollars and six 
cents. 

As a small sum of money was to be expended 
in repairing a road of great length, and as the 
public interest requires that the repairs should be 
made the whole extent, so as to remove all ob- 
structions to the transportation of the mail, it 
was deemed important, before the commence- 
ment of the work, to ascertain the nature and ex- 
tent of those obstructions. This was done by the 
person appointed to make the repairs; and in 
making them, streams of water, which were oc- 
casionally rendered impassable to the mail, b 
high water, were bridged; and swamps, whic 
were also sometimes impassable, were cause- 
wayed. The work, it is believed, has been faith- 
fully executed, and at such places on the route 
as most required it. 

After the work was done, the money was paid, 
on the valuation of two practical men, who were 
recommended to the department as well qualified 
for that purpose. They were instructed to ex- 
amine minutely, the manner in which the work 
had been performed, with a view to its perma- 
nency and the object desi 
sum would be a reasonable compensation for it. 


The balance of the appropriation which re-|farmer, there cannot be a doubt but that imports 
mains unexpended, will be applied in making/of this amount, of articles which might be raised 
some additional repairs during the present winter.Jat home, necessarily detract from the value’ of 

[ have the honour to be, most respectfully,/his capital and land. As to the public, they as. 
suredly benefit in the same proportion, as we get)i 
cheaper what would necessarily be dear in pro ‘ed five hundred and one pounds, when neatly 


your obedient servant. 
JOHN M’LEAN. 


ed, and to report what) agricultural imports,—and to their consequences 





~ From Bell’s it eekly Messenger. 


IMPORT TRADE INTO ENGLAND, AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS IN PARTICULAR. 


We have frequently bad occasion to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the flourishing condition 
of British trade ; and particularly to the excess 
of the exports of British growth and industry of 
one year above another. We have considered, 
in equal fulness, the actual state of our imports. 
It is our present purpose again to do this. 

In order to give a due weight and interest to 
these considerations, it is necessary to correct a 
popular error upon this subject. It was formerly 
the practice with all our political writers to com- 
pare merely our exports and imports together, 
and then, subtracting the amount of the one 
from the other, to set down the difference, —that 
is, the excess of the exports above the imports, 
as the actual gain of the country ; as if the im- 
ports were so much money expended and consu- 
med in the purchase of the exports; and that 


for them, was the only gain or addition to the 
national stock. It is true, that, in all our late 
political writers, this error has disappeared ; but 
it still continues to hold its ground in our news- 
papers and in public opinion. It is, therefore, 
briefly necessavy, generally to observe, that as 
the imports are bought by traders for the purpose 
of trading, and are, in fact, the materials of our 
manufactures, or the stock of the trader and 
dealer, they equally constitute national wealth, 
and equally contribute to the activity of national 
commerce, with the amount of ourexports. For 
example, without a good stock of hemp, flax, and 
wool, what would become of our linen and cotton 
manufactures ? Without our imports of wine, 
how would the capital of our wine merchants call 
forth so much active labour and industry in all 
those who supply the article, and invite and force 
into the general channel of circulation, so much 
of the income of our nobility and gentry? It is 
the same with every other article of import. 
It is either a raw material of manufacture, and 
therein its amount is a proof and an instrument 
of the actual prosperity of such manvfacture ; or 
itis an article of mere consumption, but thereby, 
giving activity to the circulation of the general 
capital, affording wealth to the dealers and large 
traders, and distributing wages and the means of 
comfortable sustenance to all those concerned in 
conveying it through the community. 

Now, then, as our limits afford us only the 
means of observing upon the main points of a 
subject so large and so complicate, we would 
first call the attention of our readers to the ac- 
tual progress of this import trade, within the 
last three years. We can afford, indeed, only 
one sentence to this subject, but that sentence 
will speak for itself. In the year 1822, che 
amount of our exports, according to the official 
report, was twenty-nine million seven hundred 
thousand pounds. In 1823, about the same sum, 
or rather short of it, the official figures being, 
twenty-nine million four hundred thousand pounds, 
But, in 1824, (the year finishing in January last,) 
their amount was thirty-four million five hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Our main attention, however, forthe present, 
has been directed to the average amount of our 


upon the farmer, and upon the public. As tothe 


the worth of the exports, beyond this price paid] 





important question, therefore is, whether the in- 
terest of the farmer and of the public could not 
be reconciled,—that is to say, whether the far- 
mer could not raise the required stock at the same 
price, sothat we might spend our money at home? 
Or, is the truth of the matter this,—that it is 
impossible for the farmer to raise this produce at 
such a price, consistent with the cultivation of 
more valuable articles? and therefore, although 
he loses in the price of butter, cheese, tallow, 
hides, flax, hemp and wool, he has still his due 
share of profit in the sale of what he actually 
does raise of this kind, and in the culture of 
wheat and other crops. 

Now, as to the amount of these agricultural 
imports, they will be found much greater than we 
had previously any notion of, and, we have no 
doubt, than most of our readers have ever thought, 
—so much does exact calculation correct general 
and loose opinions. The total value of all the 
wheat annually grown in England does not cer- 
tainly exceed nine million pounds sterling. Now, 
will appear from what follows, that the amount 
of our agricultural imports actually exceeds half 
of that sum; that is to say, exceeds the annual 
value of all the wheat grown in England. 

The first of these articles in order, though not 
in importance, is butter—the annual amount of 
the import of which for the year 1814, was one 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand pounds. Add 
to this, the amount of the next article, cheese, 
which for the same year exceeded one hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand pounds; and the joint 
value of ourimport of butter and cheese, is three 
hundred and six thousand pounds, or nearly the 
third of a million. 

The next article is tallow, the amount of 
which, for 1824, was eight hundred and forty- 
nine thousand pounds; and the next article is 
seeds, which exceeded two hundred thousand 
pounds,—the two together thus exceeding very 
considerably a million. 

The next articles are hides and skins, amount- 
ing in 1824, tothe value of six hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand pounds,—and the next, hemp 
and flax, amounting toa million and a half ;-—to- 
gether above two million two hundred thousand 
pounds, 

The next article in order is wool, which, io 
1824, exceeded £678,000. 

And the next article, foreign spirits (not in- 
cluding rum) about four hundred and forty thou- 
sand,—wool and spirits together thus amounting 
to one million one hundred thousand pounds. 

The total amount of the whole together is thus 


about four million six hundred thousand pounds, 
—a sum which must have a most important effect 
upon British agriculture. 


When we say this, however, we fully assent to 


the principle, that every nation may wisely and 
justly resort to foreign supply, where it cannot 
raise the required produce at a price within the 
general means; or where such is thé nature of 
the soil or climate, or such the relative circum- 
stances of the other articles cultivated, that the 
farmer or planter cannot raise a sufficient stock of 
one article consistent with his cultivation of anoth- 
er. 
subject, he makes upon another, and he has — 
therefore no cause tocomplain. The only ground 
of complaint would be, if he could raise at the 
same rate, or nearly, what we now buy of fo- 
reigners. 


In these cases, what the farmer loses on one 


DS 
Johnston’s famous Breed of Hoge. 
i Mr. Jeremiah Buck, of Bridgeton, New Jer. 


sey, killed a hog ofthis celebrated breed, the day 








The President of the United States. 


portion to its insufficient quantity at home. The| dressed. 


t was 15 months (say 450 days) old, which weigh. 
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SEEDS, &c. FOR DISTRIBUTION. - , oo. oe 
Our Consul, at Algiers, Mr. Shaler, distin-/States that he is perfectly acquainted with she 
guished for his intelligence and publick spirit,| Cultivation of the vine, as practised in Ca abria, 
sent by the U. S. schooner Nonsuch, half a bar- which is his native province. Should you know 
rel of seed wheat, to be divided between the|°f any one wishing to employ a person of this 
Hon, J. R. Poinsett, member of Congress from kind, you will much oblige me by informing me 
South Carolina, and J. $. Skinner, Corresponding | °% the same. As far as I am able to judge, he 1s 
Sccretary of the Maryland Agricultural Society.|®" industrious and sober man. He owns conside- 
—The portion which fell to the lot of Mr. g,| Fable property in land near Salerno > and we 
has been deposited in the room presented by R.| Were assured by Mr. Hammet, tie Consul at 
Oliver, Esq. to the Maryland Agricultural So-| Naples, that his connexions were respectable. 
ciety, as all other things of that nature will o_o cues ~ . . 
hereafter be, for the use of the members, and of 4P6Pigt JR AYERS Aye 
subscribers to the American Farmer, ee Hi Wi ABNER. 
A box of flower seeds from France, presented | 
to the Corresponding Secretary, by that indefati-| mak 
gable rr poco rang = me will be de- MaryLanp AGRICULTURAL SociETy.—Meeting 
osited at the same place, for the saine use, as on ; P 
a as we are furn’ iad for the Farmer with al of the Board of Trustees—Proceedings, Sc. 
translation of the labels, to be made by Mr.| The Board met on Monday, the 20th instant, 
WH. Tiernan, \agreably to appointment, at General Harper’s.— 
Once for all it may be noted, that those who| The committee appointed to wait upon R. Oliver, 
avail themselves of what is placed in the Society’s| Esq. and to make known to him, that he had been 
room for the use of the members, will be pleased |unanimuusly elected President of the Society, re- 
to leave their names in a book to be left there for ported, that they had performed that duty; and, 
the purpose, and to recollect, further, that the that Mr. Oliver gave them in charge to express 
Board of Trustces will expect them to render|to the Society his sense of the honour proposed 
some account of the use made of what they take, |to be conferred on him ; his sincere good wishes 
and the results.—All this is but fair, and without for the prosperity of the Society, and his convic- 
it those patriotic citizens and strangers, who, tion of the useful tendency of its labours ; but 
make these valuable contributions will have in that it was equally at variance with his inclina- 
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effect, renlered only half the service they pro-| 
pose, to the agricultural community, 
ArRkKOW Roor—some seed—and some in a are] 
frared staie, with the following note :— 
Edisto Island, Nov. 24, 1824. 
Dear Sir,—I1 herewith forward you a box, con- 
taining a small quantity of prepared arrow root, 
and afew seed. By following the directions com- 
municated by me some time since,* | have no| 
doubt, but that you will succeed in raising this) 
very valuable root, Be particular and keep the 
box in a dry and warm situation. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. B. SEABROOK, 





J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

*See American Farmer, vol. 6, No.—, for a 
very interesting communication on this subject— 
we hope these seed will fall into hands that will 
bestow upon them the care that becomes the) 
great value of the article, and that may corres- 
— with the politeness and publick spirit which 
1 





a 
CULTIVATION OF THE VINE, 


as prompted Mr, Seabrook to send them.— Adit. | 


tions, and habits, to accept of any publick station 
whatever ; and that therefore, whilst he was ready 
to contribute, in any other mode to the views of 
the Society and the prosperity of Agriculture, he 
must beg to decline the offer communicated to 
him, by the committee. 








|to have been a brave and meritorious officer. He |their thanks to John W. Thompson, Esq. ior his 
unremitting attention and valuable services to the 
‘Society on the occasions of its public's exhibi- 


tions; and that the Corresponding Secretary be 
instructed to communicate to him a copy of this 
resolution, 

Resolved, That James Carroll, Jr., Jacob Hol. 
lingsworth, D, Williamson, Jr., and J. S. Skinner, 
be, and there are hereby appointed a Committee 
to examine the accounts presented against the 
Society ; and that they be authorised to draw on 
the Treasurer for such sums as they may deem 
just and proper to discharge the same, 

Resolved, That R. G. Harper, Richard Caton, 
Benedict W, Hall, D. Williamson, Jr., G. How- 
ard, and J. S. Skinner, be, and they are hereby 
appointed a Committee to frame a Scheme of 
Premiums for the next Cattle Show and Exhibi- 
tion; and that they form it on a scale amounting 
to not more than $1,000. 

The Board of Trustees adjourned at half past 5, 
P. M. having previously appointed 11, A. M. on 
Wednesday, the 19th Jaunary, to meet at the resi- 
dence of R. Caton, Esq. 





j7° The committee appointed by the Board 
of Trustees to form a scheme of premiums—and 
the cne appointed to go to Annapolis, will both 
meet at the Society’s room, over the Post Office, 
on Monday, the 3d of January 1825, at 11 A. M. 





i The management and transactions of the 
General Post Office Department are of such uni- 
versal interest, that we have supposed we should 


lserve and gratify our patrons in every State and 


Territory, by recording the annual report of Mr. 
M’Lean on the past and present condition of its 





The Corresponding Secretary communicated to) 
the Board, by authority of Mr. Oliver, his wish| 


affairs.—It will be seen that it has been brought 
to that condition of efficiency and prosperity 


to make to the Society a donation of $100 per which is the natural fruit. of an administration 
annum, to be appropriated under the direction of Characterised by industry, and clear and cum: 


the president and corresponding secretary, for the’ 
procurement of a suitable apartment for the meet- 
ings of the Society, and for the purchase of an 
Agricultural Library for its use: Whereupon, 
the Board of Trustees passed, unanimously, the 
following Resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board of 
Trustees be presented, in the name of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society, to R. Oliver, Esq. 
for the very liberal donation tendered by him, 
through the Corresponding Secretary, who is 
hereby charged with the execution of this reso- 
lution. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary 
be authorised and required, to procure a suitable 
apartment for the meetings of the Society, at an 


We have assured the respectable and esteem- | expense not exceeding fifty dollars per annum, 


ed officer and friend, from whom the following | 


letter was received, that the attention of the 
American publick, is turning seriously to the 
cultivation of the vine. ‘To this it has been in- 
vited no less by the profitadle experiments of 
Major Adlum, of the District of Columbia, and 
Mr. Fichelberger of Pennsylvania, as detailed 
in the American Farmer; than by the general ne- 
cessity which exists, to find some new objects of 
culture, more profitable than those which have 
-heretofore constituted the staples of American 
agriculturists.—In this state of things we should 
suppose that the information given in the follow- 
ing extract, would be acceptable, and that the 
person there spoken of, as a practical Vigneron, 
would not fail to meet with acceptable employ- 
ment. 
Aew York, Dec. 14, 1824. 
Dear Sir,—We brought a person from Naples 
in the U.S. schooner Nonsuch, who was in the 
army during the constitutional government, and 
from the documents he has shewn me, appears 


‘Lhe Corresponding Secrecary, in obedience to 
the preceding Resolution of the Board, has pro- 
cured for the use of the Society, the large room 
fronting on Calvert-street over the Post-Office, 
_where the Society, and the Committees appoint- 
‘ed by it, and by the Board of Trustees, will here- 
jafter hold their meetings. 

General R. G. Harper tendered tothe Board, 
his Agricultural Library, to be deposited for its 
use in the Society’s reom, in Calvert-street. 

J. S. Skinner tendered his Library for the same 
purpose. A list of these books, with any others 
which may de offered for the same purpose, will 
hereafter be published, tor the information of the 
members, 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary 
call a meeting of the Society at their room over 
the Post-Office, on the second Monday in March 
next, to elect a President in place of R. Oliver, 
who declines the acceptance of that appointment. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the Board of 
Trustees, in the name of the Society, present 





firehensive views, and solid business talents, 





AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 
oF THE Housk oF DELEGATES OF MARYLAND. 
Messrs. Lee, Wooten, Steele, Lloyd, Hopper, 
Howard, Merrick, Millard and Thomas. 
—saa () 

PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
COLLECTED AND ACCURATELY STATED BY THE 
Epiror OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

Wharf flour, $4 25 to $4 374—Wheat, rel, 
80 to 90 cts.—ditto white, 90 to 100 cts.—Corn, 
white, 20 to 30 cts.—do. yellow, 33 cts,—Oats, 21 
cts.—Kye, 374 cts.—Barley, 45 to 50 cts.—Whis- 
key, inhhds, 21 to 214—do. in bbls, 23, no charge 
for barrels—Pork, from the wagons in the mar- 
ket, $4 to $5—Turkeys, 624 cts, to $1—Geese, 
50 cts.—Beef, best pieces, 8—Mutton, best pieces, 
8 cts. —Live cattle, $4 50 per cwt.—Apple Bran- 
dy, 25 cts —Clover seed, white, per lb. 374 cts.— 
Red, do. per bushel, $4—Saplin, do. $5 75— 
Timothy, $2 50—Orchard grass, $2 50—Herds 
grass, $2—Herrings, No, 1, §2—No, 2, $1 75— 
Hay, per ton, $8—Leather, best sole, 24 to 27 
cts.-—Feathers, live, per Ib, 32 cts —Cotton, Lou- 
isiana, 16 to 18—Georgia upland, 15 to 17—Ala- 
bama, 13 to 15—New wool, 30 to 35—Merino, 
full blopded, 35 to 40—} do. 30 to 35—4 do, 25 to 
28—Common, 20 to 25—25 per cent more when 
well washed on the sheep, and free from tags— 
lurpentine, $2 to 2 25—-Coal, pit, foreign, 40 cts. 
—Virginia pit, 20 to 25 cts,—Susquehanna do. 
$6 56 to 7—Lime, bushel, 30 ta 33 cts, 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Communication on the Tariff—Reports of the Easton 
Cattte Show—On the peach tree inseet—Diseases of domes- 
tic animals—Report of the Postmaster General—Seeds Ne. 
for distritvution —Cultivation of the vine—Proceedings of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society —Prices Current, &c- 
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No. 42.—Vo.. 6. 
AGRICULTURE. 
CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE. 

Sandy Spring, Md. 12th Mo. 25th, 1824, 

Respected Friend,—As the very great impor- 
tance of cultivating the grape in the United 
States, is more and more seen by our agricultu- 
ral citizens, and their attention to it more and 
more excited, I am of opinion that every thing 
tending to throw light on the subject, ought to 
be laid before them in the most extensive man- 
ner possible. I have seen a piece by Timothy 
Matlack, in the 3rd vol. page 1, of the Memoirs 
of the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agri- 
culture, which I think contains some very inge- 








> nious and useful ideas on the subject of planting 


the vine; and as the American Farmer has a 
much more extensive circulation in our country, 
than the Memoirs above mentioned, I wish to 
see that excellent paper refpud/ished in thy work, 
Respectfully, thy friend, 
ISAAC BRIGGS, 
John S. Skinner. , 





On the cultivation of the Vine, in a letter to the 
President of the Society, hy Timothy Mat- 
lack, Esq. 

Read June 11, 1811. 
Dear Sir,—You and I are both old enough to 
know, that christianity and vine dressing are best 
taught by example. On the first you have had 
many excellent lessons, and I am perfectly con- 
tent with your practice on them; but on the lat- 
ter I suspect you have had less experience than 


) myself, and therefore offer you a short lesson 


upon it, and recommend that you practice on this 
also, with an equal zeal. The interest of our 
country calls for the example, and your situation 
affords the opportunity of giving it the greatest 
effect. The lesson shall not only be short, bat 
easy to practice: for I am persuaded, that so 
much has been said about raising vines, as to 
have frightened people with the ghosts of diffi- 
culties that never existed ; the practice really 
being a very plain, simple business, 

That our country is naturally fitted for the pur- 
pose is undeniably evident, from the spontaneous 
production of the vine in every part of the sea 
cost, from Georgia to Maine, and to the westward 
as far as we know any thing of its productions. 
Which is the best of those grapes, remains to 
be enquired; but it is ascertained, that several 
kinds of them are superior, for wine, to any of 
those called European grapes, hitherto imported 
into this country.—For example, the bull or bul- 
let grape of Carolina, the Bland grape of Vir- 
ginia, and Cooper’s grape of New Jersey,* all of 
which stand our climate perfectly well, without 
covering; and their fruit, instead of being inju- 
red by the frost, as all the European grapes are 
known to be, is improved by a slight frost. Of 
the European grapes, the downy leafed vines 
have the important advantage, that the down se- 
cures them from the ravages of the rose-bug ; 
these grapes are the “Miller Burgundy,” the 
“White Morrillon,” and above all others, the 
“Genuine Tokay,” which to the advantage of 
the hoary leaf, adds that of producing the best 
wine in the world ; and growing in a country eight 
or ten degrees further northward than we are, 
may be relied or to stand our climate, as well as 
our own vines. 

Thus far you will set down as preface: what 
follows is to be considered as a simple, plain les- 
son, and it shall be confined to the consideration 
of a single vine, because if the cultivation of one 
vine is well understood, the application of that 
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knowledge to any number, is an operation of 
plain common sense only. 

In February; take a single joint of the vine 
you choose, the “Genuine Tokay” if you can 
find it, cut it off at half an inch above the eye, 
and again at two inches below the eye, cover 
each end with a sticking plaster of any kind, 
and set it in a pot of garden mould (about 5 or 6 
inches diameter and unglazed.) The eye of the 
cutting must be covered wita earth, and then 
watered to settle the ground ; after this lay half 
an inch of horse dung on the surface to keep it 
from becoming dry and hard. Place the pot in 
your hot bed, prepared for raising your cabbage 
piants, whenever that is ready. The vine will 
require no further care than that extended to 
your cabbage plants. If more than one shoot 
rises from the eye, rub off all but the strongest. 
About the first of June, turn out the vine from 
the pot and set it in your garden, or at the east or 
north end of your house, wherever it can be pro- 
tected from violence. It will grow in any soil, 
but, like other plants, it grows best in the best 
soil. When first removed, water it at a distance 
from the plant, so as to draw the earth toward 
the vine, instead of washing the ground froin it. 
If you water it afterward, pour the water into a 
trench at least eighteen inches from the plant ; 
for unless this precaution be used, watering does 
more harm than good, and does most injury in the 
driest time. As the vine shoots upward, it must 
be supported from falling. No other care than 
keeping the ground clear of weeds is necessary 
for the first summer. In November, a slight 
covering of straw or indian corn husks, is benefi- 
cial in preventing a frequent freezing and thaw- 


produced a clasper in any part of it, which will 
seldom happen; but if it should happen, the 
vine must be cut off at half an inch above the 
lowest strong full eye; otherwise it is to be cut 
off at half an inch above the first clasper, and in 
both cases all the eyes below are to be carefully 
rubbed off. 

The eye thus left on will sometimes produce 
more than one shoot, in which case all but the 
strongest should be rubbed off, and that support- 
ed from falling down; which, except the keep- 
ing of the ground free from weeds, is all the 
care required for this year. In November, this 
shoot is again to be covered as before directed, 
and in the following February is to be again cut 
off just above the second lowest clasper ; that is, 
leaving on two eves to shoot this season, and 
again rubbing off all the eyes below the lowest 
clasper. Both these shoots should be permitted 
to grow to their utmost length; which, if the 
soil be favourable, will be very considerable, and 
there will be reason to hope for fruit in the next 
season. 

Here you ought to be apprised that the lowest 
clasper appears higher up on some kinds of the 
vine, than on others: on some it appears at the 
third leaf, on some at the fourth, and on some 
kinds so high up as the fifth leaf; but the same 
rule is to be alike applied to all, and every eye 
below the lowest clasper be rubbed off. 

In the third February cutting, three eyes upon 
each shoot may be left on, and not more, howe- 
ver strong the shoots may be. From this time for- 
ward all the side branches from the shoots of the 
year are to be rubbed off; taking great care not 
to injure the leaf from whence they spring, which 








ing ofthevine. In February it must be trimmed ; 
and here commences what I conceive to be the 
sole difficulty in cultivating the vine—to wit—to 
determine at which of the eyes it is to be cut off. 
What is here about to be said, deserves the more 
attention, as it applies to every succeeding cutting 
of the vine in every stage of its existence; goes 
directly to the ground and principle of its cultiva- 
tion, and will not be found in any author who has 
written on this subject. 

Every joint of a grape vine has its own sepa- 
rat@ pith. This most important circumstance 
commences at the lowest leaf that has a clasper* 
opposite to the leaf, A solid woody substance 
passing from the leaf to the clasper, through the 
vine, and connecting them together, cuts off en 
tirely the communication between the pith and 
the joint below, with that of the joint next above ; 
and so on, upward, at every joint through the 
whole length of the vine. And it is a circum- 
stance not less important to be known, and kept 
in mind, that all the eyes below this first clasper 
are formed in the bosom of smaller and more 
feeble leaves; and that the base of these eyes 
does not extend across the vine, so as entirely to 
cut off the pith of the joint below, from that of 
the joint next above it; these eyes are therefore 
imperfect, and whenever youtrim the vine, ought 
to be rubbed off. 

It is at this first trimming of the vine, that we 
begin to apply the principle above laid down, 
and it is here only that there ever can be any 
difficulty in the application of it: and this. diffi- 
culty can only arise from the circumstance of so 
very feeble a growth in the vine, as not to have 





* The word clasfer is alone used to avoid frro- 
lixity ; but this circumstance, in after stages of 
the growth of the vine, takes filace, also, where 
the first bunch of grapes stands opposite to a leaf ; 





which never fails to stand below all the claspers, 
which are indeed the barren fruit stems, and 


: *A variety of the Vitis Sylvestrie, or blue \whose chief ofice is to sufifort the vine and the 
unch 


‘fie. 
OL, 6.—42, 


‘is the nurse of the bud at the root of its stem. 


At the fourth time of cutting the vine, and 
from that time forward, it may be cut about the 
last of October, four eyes on each shoot may be 
left ; and at the fifth cutting five eyes on each 
shoot may be left on, but more than five eyes on 
a shoot, ought never to be left on, even in the 
most vigorous state of growth, at any age of the 
vine: for, however pleasing the increase for the 
year may be, the injury thereby done to the vine, 
will be seen and lamented in the following, and 
probably many succeeding years. 

If it be enquired why a single eye is recom- 
mended, rather than a cutting of sixteen inches 
long, it is replied, that roots shooting from a sin- 
gle eye, are exclusively from itself, are much 
the strongest, and strike more directly down- 
ward ; the shoot from it has less pith in it, the 
wood is firmer and shorter jointed, and comes 
sooner into full bearing, and appears to be much 
the most healthy vine. And to these important 
advantages may be truly added, that a thousand 
plants, fit to set out, may be raised from the 
single eye with less labour and within less space, 
either in a hot bed, or in the open ground, than 
a hundred plantscan be raised from long cuttings ; 
which have not, that I know of, one single ad- 
vantage in their favour: and, in a ne country, 
it is of no small consideration that the same 
cuttings will produce five times the number of 
plants. 

As to the manner of accommodating your vine to 
its situation, an active imagination would suggest 
a volume upon the subject, and possibly unlucki- 
ly miss the only direction suited to the case; but, 
fortunately, the fact is, that a very small share 
of common sense will in all cases, be fully suffi- 
cient to supply the deficiency ; and very little 
more will be required to apply the principle and 
practice here laid down, to an hundred ora thou. 
sana vines, whenever the people of the country 
shall feel the advantage, or necessity of raising 
vineyards for a supply of wine within ourselves, 





. M. jetmatere below them. 


A few examples by men of your standing, will 
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lead them into the practice, in the only way in 
which we can hope for speedy success. And I 
pledge myself to you, that whether you immeci- 
ately sueceed or not, you shall derive a pleasure 
from the attempt itself, that shall amply satisfy 
you for every expense, of money ortime, it shall 
cost you. Sporting with the long branches, bend- 
ing them in festoons, and marking the growth of 
the fine clusters from the upper buds, that in this 
way may be preserved, and occasionally display- 
ing them at a festive board, has the happiest ef 

fect upon the human mind—such as Bonaparte 
never felt. These are the proper play things of 
great men; and had General Washington lived 
to this day, I would have said to him “ one thing 
lackest thou yet,” in that, after saving the world 
from a politica! deluge, thou hast not yet planted 
a vineyard. 

Lame by an accident and confined, I have 
cheated a wearysome hour by intruding this upon 
you ; for which I have no apology to offer, but 
that I think the subject worth your consideration, 
and that it is addressed to you from the honest 
motive of real respect—by 

Your humble servant, 
T. MATLACK. 
Philadelphia, 28th May, 1811, 

Hon. Richard Peters. 

P. S. Mr. Matlack, ina very instructive lecture 
delivered to the Agricultural Society, by particu- 
lar request, proved the accuracy of his theory, 
and the justness of his remarks, on the physiolo- 
gy of the vine, 


0 
From the Easton Gazette. 
EASTON CATTLE SHOW. 
( Concluded. ) 
No. IX. 
HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
The committee appointed by the Trustees of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society for the Eas- 
tern Shore, to award the premiums offered for 
Fousehold Manufactures, have been highly grati- 
fied by having to examine a most splendid exhi 
bition of various useful and elegant articles, and 
after a patient, laborious, and critical examina- 
tion, have awarded the said premiums as follows, 
viz:— 


For the best piece of kersey (cotton warp,)} 
not less than ten yards, we award the premium) 


of five dollars to Mrs. Mary Morris of ‘Talbot Co. 

For the best piece of flannel not less than ten 

ards, we award the premium of five dollars to 

rs. Elizabeth Wooley of Easton. 

For the best piece of cassinett not less than 
ten yards, we award the premium of five dollars 
to Mrs. Mary Wrightson of Talbot Co. 

For the best piece of carpeting not less than 20 
yards, we award the premium of five dollars to 
Mrs. Rebecca Maxwell of Kent Co, 

For the best hearth rug, we award the premi- 
um of four dollars to Mrs. Sophia C. Banning of 
Talbot Co. For the second best hearth rug, we 
award the premium of three dollars to Mrs. 
Mary Ann Denny of Talbot Co. For the third 
best hearth rug, we award the premium of two 
dollars to Mrs, Eliza C. Skinner of Talbot Co. 
For the fourth best hearth rug, we award the 

remium of one dollar to Mrs. Sophia C. Banning 
of Talbot Co, 

For the best counterpane, we award the pre- 
mium of five dollars to Mrs. Maynadier of the 
City of Annapolis, for her white knotted coun- 
‘terpane marked 1824. We also award to Mrs. 
Maynadier, the premium of three dollars for 
the second best counterpane. 

For the best piece of linen sheeting not less 
than twelve yards, we award the premium of 
five dollars to Mrs. Ann Hardcastle of Caroline 
County. 5 
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For the best piece of table linen not less than 
ten yards, we award the premium of four dollars 
to Miss Evelina Martir. of Talbot Co. 

For the best piece of towelling not less than 
ten yards, we award the premium of three dof- 
lars to Mrs, Ann Hardcastle of Caroline Co. 

For the best pair of knit woolen stockings, we 
award the premium of one dollar to Mrs, Ann 
W. Sparks of Queen Ann’s Co. 

For the best pair of knit cotton stockings, we 
award the ree of one dollar to Mrs, Nancy 
Connelly of Talbot Co, 

The committee have great pleasure in feeling 
it their duty to state, that many of the articles 
for which no premium was awarded, were of a 
quality so nearly equal co those of the same spe- 
cies of goods, which obtained premiums, that 
they had great difficulty in making their decisions. 

Of kersey there were several very good pieces 
offered, but all of them were of cotton warp, 
and in consequence of there being none made en- 
tirely of wool, for which: (according to the un- 
derstanding of the committee) a premium of 
five dollars was offered, we recommend that said 
premium be presented to Mrs. Ann Reardon of 
Easton, as a testimony of the high approbation 
of the society of a most excellent curled hair 
matrass, manufactured by her and exhibited for 
their inspection. 

Of flannels there were several very handsome 
and excellent pieces exhibited, deserving of great 
commendation. 

Of carpeting there was a very elegant display, 
and the committee had considerable hesitation in 
coming to a decision, there being several most 
substantial and valuable pieces little inferior to 
the one for which they finally awarded the 
premium. 

Of hearth rugs, the exhibition of this article 
both in number and splendor surpassed all expec- 
tation, and excited universal admiration—all of 
the very great number reflected much credit 
upon the makers—many of them were so nearly 
equal, both in substantial quality and elegance, 
and some in each one of those points separately, 
as to render the task of the committee extremely 
difficult in making up their judgment. 

Of counterpanes, there were great numbers 
and varieties of this article exhibited, and most 
of them deserving of much praise. The com- 
|mittee had very much hesitation and difficulty in 
|making up their opinions, and awarding the pre- 
miums for this article, on account of the unques- 
tionable superiority of some of the articles in 
point of substantial quality and real utility, whiist 
others were as decidedly superior in ingenuity 
of design, elegance of appearance, & marked value. 


The attention of the committee was attracted 
to a very handsome and excellent piece of poplin, 
manufactured and offered for their inspection by 
Miss Mary Hull of Easton, and they regret that 
they have no premium at their disposal equal to 
the high merit of the article, but the only pre- 
mium remaining unappropriated by the commit- 
tee, viz: the one of one dollar offered for the 
best pair of knit thread stockings (for which no 
premium was awarded) they recommend to be 
presented to Miss Hull. 

A most superb piece of cassinett was exhibited 
by Mr. James Sykes, manufacturer near Balti- 
more, which the committee considered decided- 
ly the best piece of goods of the kind they have 
ever seen, but as the rules of the Society confined 
them exclusively to articles of Household Manu- 
facture they cannot gratify their feelings by giv- 
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Itis a subject of the highest gratification to the 





ladies for the superb and splendid exhibitions of 
their industry, ingenuity and taste, which have 
passed undertheir notice. They have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing them in each particular un. 
surpassed upon any similar occasion, and they 
have the authority of gentlemen, who have seen 
many exhibitions in various parts of the country, 
for saying they are unrivalled.—All which is sub. 
mitted. 

Thomas Culbreth, 

Wm. Clark, 

Phil’n Thomas, 

Josefih Edmonson. 


No, X—BUTTER. 

The committee appointed to examine and de- 
cide on the quality of the several samples of but- 
ter exhibited for premiums at the Cattle Show 
and Fair, held at Easton, on the 18th inst. 

REportT,—That the splendid exhibition of but. 
ter, most justly entitles the ladies, under whose 
care and direction it was made and presented, to 
the highest commendations tor their neatness, 
taste and judgment ; the committee, in behalf of 
the Society, cannot withhold an expression of 
thanks to the ladies, for their meritorious efforts 
in this department, to promote the objects of the 
institution. 

Very numerous specimens of butter were pre- 
sented (some of which were unaccompanied with 
labels) a large majority of which might fairly, 
in reference to all the essential qualities of fia- 
vor, colour and firmness, be denominated prime ; 
yet the committee, upon a close, minute and im. 
partial examination, without a knowledge of the 
competitu.s, have discerned grades of excellence, 
in regard to both the fresh and potted butter, and 
report them as follows, viz:—To the best speci- 
men of fresh butter, was annexed a sealed label, 
which upon being opened, disclosed the name of 
Mrs. Ann Maria Tilghman: to the second was 
in a similar manner annexed the name of Mrs, 
Elizabeth C, Skinner: and to the third the name 
of Mrs. Battie. To the best pot of butter was 
attached in like manner the name of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Hayward: to the second that of Miss 
Elizabeth Kennard: and to the third the name of 
Mrs, Lydia Hambleton. 

The committee therefore adjudge and deter- 
mine, that those ladies are entitled to the re- 
spective premiums, which have been offered by 
the Society for those grades of butter. 

Jos. E. Muse, 

John Goldsborough, 
Jno. M. G. Emory, 
Horatio L. Edmondson. 


P.S, None of the sealed letters were openc: 
by the judges, excepting those above mentionei, 
and one more dy accident, 


No. XI—FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
The committee appointed to examine and re- 
port on the fermented liquors presented for pre- 
miums—Report, that they have with peculiar 
pleasure performed that task,—and 
On Cider—Report that there was but one sam- 
ple presented, and that by Mr. Robert Banning, 
to whom they award the premium for cider. 
On Wine-That there were several samples of 
wine, all of an excellent quality. That the Con- 
stantia wine, presented by Mr. Willis, purely of 
that grape, was delicious, to whom they award 
the premium for wine, and they wish it could be 





ing Mr. Sykes any other premium than that of! 
their highest approbation which they freely ten-, 
der him. | 


committee that the Society are indebted to the; 


so generallv introduced, as to supersede the use 
of ardent spirits, with their deleterious effects. 
They cannot in justice withhold the expression of 
their approbation of the excellent currant wine, 
presented by Mrs. Ann Kennard, and of the de- 
lightful currant wine presented by Mrs. Edith 
Dawson. 
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On Cordials—That the several samples of cor- 
dials were super-excellent.—That the cinnamon 
cordial presented by Mrs. Ann Emory equalled 
the Balm of Gilead, and the nectar of the Gods, 
to whom they award the premium for cordials.— 
That the peach cordial presented by Mrs. S, C. 
Banning, was delightful, and the several samples 
each, entitled to a premium of praise. 

ROBERT WRIGHT, Chairman. 


No. XII.—PLOUGHING MATCH. 


The committee appointed to superintend the 

loughing match, 

Rerport—T hat they took upon themselves the 
duty of their appointments, and laid off for each 
competitor } of an acre of ground. 

That the following persons entered ploughs for 
premiums, viz. — 

Benjamin Kemp, 

Robert Sinclair, 

C. B. Palmer, 

Mr. Chaneyworth, 
Zench Tilghman, . 
John Norriss, 

Dr. Ennalls Martin, 
James Chamberlaine and 
Nicholas Goldsborough, 

That the several ploughmen performed their 
ploughing in the following time : 


Tench Tilghman 29 minutes. 


John Norriss 32 
Robert Sinclair 34 
Nicholas Goldsborough 34 
C. B. Palmer 34 
Dr. Ennalls Martin 34 
James Chamberlaine 37 
Benjamin Kemp 48 


The committee are of opinion that the first 
premium of five dollars, be given to Robert Sin- 
clair, and the premium for the ploughman to 
Mr. John Ellis. 

The committee award the first premium for 
ploughing with oxen, to Colonel John Tilghman 
of Queen Ann’s County, 5 dollars. The — 
um for the ploughman with oxen, to Mr. Tilgh- 
man’s ploughman. 

Wm. Potter, 
Anthony Banning, 
James Denny, 
Henry Nicols, 
Carson Bowdle, 
Vim. Grason, 

{The ploughing match was to us a novel and 
an animating scene—the time the work was per- 
formed in we consider very small, and although 
our first attempt, much skill and good work was 
exhibited on the occasion by all the competitors 
—the ground was so fine that the large ploughs 
had great advantage ; the steadiness they were 
enabled to go with, the moderate depth they 
were required to turn, enabled them to throw a 
monstrous furrow, which the adhesive sod caused 
to be inverted in the handsomest manner. 

The work of John Norriss merits particular 
commendation—one of his team was only a stout 
2 year old Top-Gallant colt, which could not be 
said to be broke; in addition to this he lost the 
back-band of his other horse soon after he began. 
These difficulties only served to exhibit his skill ; 
he was the second plough out—He ploughed 
deeper than any other team, and his work was ex- 
cellently well done. 

We were much delighted with one of our 
worthy fellow countrymen, Benjamin Kemp, a 
farmer, entering the list of competition with a 
plough made by himself, and actually performed 
good work on the } of an acre in 48 minutes. 

The whole scene was traly gratifying and en- 


After the close of the Cattle Show and Fair, 
on the 20th November 1824, the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society met at the Court House in Eas- 
ton, for the transaction of business. 

Amongst others were the following proceedings, 
viz:—On motion it was Resolved,—that the So- 
ciety dispense with the nsual mode of electing 
the officers and trustees by ballot, and that the 
present officers and trustees for the Eastern shore 
be continued, and that they be, and are hereby. 
now considered duly elected to their respective 
stations and offices which they now hold, agreea- 
bly to the provisions of the constitution. 


AGRICULTURAL QUERIES. 

The following queries come to us from an 
anonymous, but we reckon (this is the reckoning 
latitude) that they are put by a very respectable 
and eminent citizen of Tennessee. He assures 
us that the required information will be highly 
useful to thousands in a new country like his, 
where efforts at improvement are but commenc- 
ing. 
1st. What is the best mode of extirpating St. 
John’s wort, dock, and running briers, or dewber- 
ries, and sassafras sprouts? 
2d. Are permanent pastures, or the pasturing 
of arable land, most beneficial. If the former, 
what isthe best mode of creating them—of what 
kinds of grasses ought they to be composed—how 
should they be used; and what is necessary to 
perpetuate them? Ispeak of a country pretty well 
adapted to grass, and in which the blue grass, spear 
grass and white clover, grow spontaneously, and 
where lime and gypsum are easily attainable. 
3d. Has it been ascertained whether corn, (and 
if any, what kinds) can be advantageously cut 
down with the blades and tops on—and if it can, 
how is the process to be conducted so as to pre- 
vent injury by the shrinking of the corn, the fall- 
ing of the shocks, &c.? 
4th. What is the best mode of saving orchard 
grass seed, red clover seed, and curing clover 
hay? 
3th. What is the best mode of applying farm- 
yard manure, consisting of corn stalks and husks, 
straw, hay, and leaves—and how is it best dis- 
posed of by those who cannot use it fresh, and 
have no stercoraries? 

6th. If the following rotation is exceptionable, 
how can it be advantageously altered by one who 
is under the necessity of having one half his land 
annually in corn and small grain together—and 
what will be its probable effect on land now ca- 
pable of producing forty bushels of corn to the 
acre, viz: the land having been in clover for the 
three last years, is to be broken up in the fall or 
winter to receive the manure of the preceding 
winter and planted ; first year in corn, in the fall 
wheat or rye ; or in the spring, barley to be sown 
on it, and clover on the grain. The clover to be 
neither mowed nor pastured the season it is sown ; 
the next year to be mowed ; the next suffered to 
fall, and ploughed in for corn again? 

7th. On land of the above quality, what are the 
best distances for planting drilled corn*—the 
width of the rows—distance of the stalks, and 
number to stand together—and what is the best 
quantity of wheat to sow on such land after corn ? 

Should you, or any uf your correspondents, be 
disposed to furnish any information on all, or any 
of the above subjects, it is hoped you will recol- 





* I plant in drills, plough deep, and cultivaie 
with the harrow to prevent washing. Is there any 
better way, where the land is so broken as to ren- 
der horizontal ploughing impracticable, without 
having so great a portion of it in short rows, as to 
render the cultivation in that way extremely trou 





livening.} 


lect, that those for whom it is requested, are no- 
vices in agriculture, and will, therefore, require 
more minute information than would probably be 
necessary for persons more experienced. I can 
assure you that correct information on all the sub- 
jects mentioned, would be highly useful to hun- 
dreds here, as well as toa 
SUBSCRIBER, 


[We expect very soon to receive, from a com- 
petent pen, in Albemarle, Virginia, some minutes 
as to past experience, and the present practice 
in that county, where the best information is to 
be had respecting horizofital and hill-side plough- 
ing—and from a farmer in Baltimore county, the 
requisite information as to the structure of lime 
kilns, and the use of lime. Perhaps the author 
of the preceding queries may know for whose 
ferticular use the information is intended! It 
will, however, prove to be of general utility when 
procured and circulated.]—Ed. 4m. Far. 
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A GOOD PEN OF HOGS. 


We have several times given the weight of dif. 
ferent farmer’s pens of Hogs, ‘he following is 
an account of a killing at Hayfields last week. ; 
and, it must be confessed, goes far towards vindi- 
cating Col, Bosley from the insinuation of mis- 
management on the score of keeping a bad stock 
of Hogs; still we are not to despatch the ques- 
tion so readily. While it is admitted that very 
few farmers kill in the ordinary way for family 
use, so fine a pen of hogs, averaging the weight 
of these, other considerations present themselves, 
to wit: the age of these hogs? Are there not 
breeds which, on the same keep, would have at- 
tained the same weight, in three months less 
time? We suppose these to have been not less 
than eighteen months old—And again, might 
these not have been brought up to the same 
weight, on one-third less of corn, if that had been 
ground and ceoked, as shewn by a conclusive ex- 
periment, given in page 320, of our 40th number? 
These are questions particularly worthy of at- 
tention in these times when the farmer has diffi- 
culty, owing to the low price of every thing, in 
making “‘ both ends meet,” and when the aggre 
gate account must be made up, not so much of 
heavy items, as of curtailments of expenditure, 
and of small savings here and there. 

We doubt if there be in Baltimore county ano» 
ther pen of hogs, not excepting Hampton, of like 
number, giving as great weight. For ourselves, 
however, we should not choose to make bacoh for 
our own table, of hogs weighing over 150 pounds. 


Nett weight. Nett weight. 
No, 1, 338 lbs | Amount bro’t 
2 264 forward, 4052 lbs 
3, 245 No, 18, 214 
4, 248 19, 220 
5, 239 20, = 312 
6, 215 21, 212 
v6 215 22, 212 
8, , 240 23, 208 
9, 237 24, 209 
10, 225 25, 208 
11, 224 26, 201 
12, 233 97, 203 
13, 231 28, 198 
14, 227 29, 199 
15, 229 30, 194 
16, 225 31, 190 
17, 217 32, 248 
Amount carried Total weight, 7180 lbs 
forward, 4052 





Avérage weight of 32 hogs 224 2-3 lbs. 





blesome ? 


Hay/fields, 23d.December, 1824, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


TO KILL BLUE THISTLE. 
Williamsburg, Dec. 19th, 1824. 

Dear Sir,—I see in the second volume of the 
American Farmer, page 197, Mr. Richard B. 
Buckner asks how to destroy the blue thistle. I 
would advise cutting it with a scythe twice in the 
year. So soon as it is in bloom, and before the 
seed is ripe cutit down; in the autumn it will put 
out sprouts, which will also blossom ; treat it as 
before; this should be done the year preceding 
the crop of corn; the fallow tor corn or other 
grain, will turn up the seed that have been buried 
too deep for vegetation ; those will vegetate in 
the spring; the culture of the corn will d:stroy 
those toa very great extent ; the sowing of wheat 
after the corn, willcause many more to spring up, 
those may be easily taken out with an instrument 
like a carpenter’s chisel, about two inches wide, 
a little curved and ground sharp, with a handle 
about three and an half or four feet long ; with this 
instrument a hand can clean a stout piece of 

round in a day; he should walk in the water- 
ufrrow, and clean to the centre of the rows on the 
right and left ; this is done in the early part of 
June: females should not go in the field at this 
season. He who will try this experiment, in the 
way above stated, will see that the thistle will 














Another Heifer was shipped, but she died at 
sea. 

The bull and heifer, we understand are very 
beautiful, and were much admired at Liverpool. 
They are likely to remain in this neighbourhood 
for the purpose of improving our stock. 


ene ) 
MUSROOMS., 


Instead of pulling up Musrooms by the roots, a 
friend recommends from experience, to cut off the 
stems with scissors. The advantages of this plan 
are—first, that the plant is picked free from earth ; 
and secondly, that it will sprout again, and expe- 
dite the collection of them. 


a 


Publick Institutions. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE OF LONDON. 


[So rapidly do the resources of ourcountry aug- 
ment and develope themselves, that we seem to 
ripen almost every day for some new institution. 
We are not aware that any attempt has been 
made to establish a Veterinary College, but pro- 
jects have been started and some have been exe- 
cuted for founding Agricultural Schools, with 
which the veterinary science is essentially con- 
nected, We should suppose that in our largest 

















be destroyed; for although it has a strong tap 
root and is perennial, yet if the root is cut one 
and an half or two inches below the surface, it 
will not put up sprouts, and must die of course.— 
If you think this information will be of any use to 
the public, you are at liberty to publish it. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

P.S. Since writing the above, one of my neigh- 
bours informs me, that he has been satisfied, that 
cutting the thistle two or three times in the year, 
at the season mentioned, to be succeeded by a 
deep fallow in the autumn, will so far destroy it, 
as to enable one to get rid of it in a short time by 
the mode herein pointed out. He states that his 
crop of clover was much injured by the thistle, 


after the cutting inthe spring and late in the sum- 


mer, there was in the next crop comparatively) 


but few thistles. 


dG A few Persian muskmellon and Guinea grass) 
' 


seed, wor’. »° thankfully received, 
: A SUBSCRIBER. 


\cities, a separate college might now be instituted 
}and supported, on a plan somewhat similar to the 
‘one in London. At all events the time for it may 
soon arrive if it be not now at hand; and we 
therefore embrace the opportunity which now 
|presents, of recording, for reference, and as far 
jthey may be found to suit, for precedent, the plan 
‘and regulations of the VETERINARY COLLEGE in 
london, as it existed in 1822. For the means of 
doing this we are indebted to Mr. John Haslam 
Veterinary Surgeon of this city, whose name ap- 
pears on the list of “* Veterinary Surgeons in the 
army,and practising in different parts of the Uni 
ted Kingdom, or abroad, and late pupils of the 
|College.”’ The officers of the London College 


: < @ consist of a Patron; who is no other than the 
and he was surprised and pleased to find that, 


King himself—a President--nine Vice-Presidents 
—a Committee of twenty-six Governors—two 
Professors—nine hundred and fifiy subscribers— 
of whom one hundred and fifteen are life subscri- 
bers, having paid ¢wenty guineas each, making 


jtwo thousand three hundred guineas—leaving 
leight hundred and thirty-five annual contributors, 


[Vote by the Editor —We have no doubt of the| whose subscriptions amount to sixteen hundred 


efficacy of the mode suggested, and would here 


‘and seventy guineas —Besides these, there are 


add, that we were once told by Mr. vas. Wilson, a) three hundred and twenty-four ‘ Veterinary Sur- 
fact which we have forgotten, if we have before! seons in the army, and practising in different 


mentioned, that dock weed is effectually destroy-; 


parts of the United Kingdom, or abroad, and late 


ed by cutting it off a little below the surface of/nunils of the College”—and a “Mepicat Ex 
the ground, so that the frost may get into the), \ininc CoMMIrTEE,” composed of the follow- 
head of the stalk, and kill the germinating prin-|jne Professors, whose names alone would ensure 


ciple of it. 

As to the seed required, we have none at pre- 
sent, but will register the want of them; and 
when we have them to distribute, how shall we 
address ovr unknown subscriber ?] 

——<=== —_ 
VALUABLE IMPORTATION—or Nortn 
Devon CarTrLe. 

These Cattle were purchased by Mr. John 
Atherstone, at Mr. Childes’ annual public sale, of 
North Devon Cattle and New Leicester Sheep, 
on the 27th September last, at Bewdley, and se- 
lected as the best of his Stock. ‘They arrived at 
Baltimore on Sunday last, in the ship Franklin, 
Capt Graham, from Liverpool, consigned to H. 
Thompson, Esq., and consist of— 

Garrick, a year old bull, out of Fillpail, by 
Prize. 

Flora, eighteen months old, out of Stately, by 
Prize. 


celebrity and success to any institution, HENRY 
Cink, F. R.S., President—Dr. Bailie, Dr. Bab- 
bington, Sir E. Home, Sir A. P. Cooper, J. Aber- 
nethy, Dr. Pearson, Dr. Cooke, Jos. Green, Esq., 
B. C, Brodie, Esq., Charles Bell, Esq.—Professor 
Cline, President of this Committee, is the author 
of that able and valuable essay published in the 
American Farmer on the form of Animals. 

The great publick Institutions of Great Britain 
have been reared for the most part on the munifi- 
cent liberality which characterises the men of 
wealth in that country. If the wealth of that 
nation be accumulated in comparatively few hands, 
it is equally true, that those who possess it, pos 
sess with it,great publick spirit. In this country 
we have very few citizens who would be consid- 
ered wealthy men in England; still there are 
enough comparatively rich, who ought to contri 
bute more freely to publick Institutions which 
might be founded for publick utility and beneyo- 








lent purposes— We have precious few Oliver’s and 
Van Rensellaer’s amongst t8.}<-Ed. Am. Far. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Institution of the Veferinary College not 
appearing to be so geneTally known, as an Estab- 
lishmert of such public utility, of such national 
importance, is thought to merit, the Governors 
conceive that a short statement of its views and 
objects may be acceptable to those who are stil! 
unacquainted with it. 

The extreme ignorance and incompetency of 
the greater part of the practitioners on the Dis- 
eases of Horses, called Farriers, had been long 
and universally complained of. To remedy this, 
and meet the evil in the most effectual manner, 
several gentlemen formed themselves into a So- 
ciety for the Improvement of the Veterinary Art, 
A large piece of ground was provided, and a range 
of Stables, a Forge, a Theatre for Dissection and 
Lectures, and other Buildings have been erected, 
at a considerable expense. A medical gentle- 
man of superior abilities has been appointed Pro- 
fessor; and other officers requisite to give due 
effect to the Establishment have been fixed at 
the College, at an expense large in the aggre. 
gate, but at salaries not individually greater than 
were consonant to the strictest rules of economy. 

The grand object of the institution has been, 
and is, to form a school of Veterinary Science, in 








‘which the anatomical structure of Quadrupeds 


of all kinds, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, &c. the 
Diseases to which they are subject, and the re- 
medies proper to be applied, might be investiga- 
ted, and regularly taught, in order that, by this 
means, enlightened practitioners of liberal edu- 
cation, whose whole study has been devoted to 
the Veterinary Art in all its branches, may be 
gradually dispersed over the Kingdom, on whose 
skill and experience confidence may be securely 
placed. For this purpose Pupils are admitted at 
the College, who, in addition to the Lectures and 
Instructions of the Professor, and the practice of 
the Stables under his superintendance, at present 
enjoy (from the liberal disposition of some of the 
most eminent characters of the Faculty to sup- 
port and protect this Establishment) the peculiar 
advantage of free admission to their Medical and 
Anatomical Lectures. Of these Pupils many are 
at this time established in various parts of the 
country, practising with great credit and advant- 
age to themselves, and benefit to their respective 
neighbourhoods, In order, however, that no doubt 
may arise respecting the sufficient qualifications 
of Pupils upon their leaving the College, they 
are strictly examined by the Medical Commit- 
tee, whose Names are annexed to this List, from 
whom they receive a proper Certificate, if they 
are found to have acquired a sufficient knowledge 
in the various branches of the Veterinary Sci- 
ence, and are competent to practise with advant- 
age to the Public. 

The names of the Pupils who have already re- 
eeived Certificates from the Committee, and are 
now practising in different parts of the Kingdom, 
are annexed. 

Subscribers to the Establishment have the pri- 
vilege of, sending to the College their Horses, &c 
which have occasion for medical treatment of any 
kind, without further expense than that of their 
daily food; and these, in general, form a suffi- 
cient number of patients for the practice of the 
Professor and his Pupils. The Professor, or As- 
sistant, prescribes for Horses, &c. belonging to 
Subscribers who find it inconvenient to spare them 
for admission into the Infirmary, or in cases that 
do not regnire it, provided that such Medicines 
as are necessary be furnished and compounded at 
the College. Horses are likewise shod at the 





College Forge at the ordinary prices. 
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This Institution, so extensive in its views, can-Jcase may chuse whether he will, at his own ex-} 


not be supported but by a large annual expense ;| pense, have the animal treated according to known 


and though the patronage of Subscribers is con- 
siderable, and though Parliament, fully convinced 
of the propriety of the Institution, and of the 
great national benefits to be derived from it, has 
munificently granted aid to the Establishment, 
yet, in order to carry the objects of the Institu- 
tion into full effect, and speedily to distribute sci 

entific Veterinary Practitioners into every part of 
the Kingdom, great and unremitting efforts must 
and it is hoped will be made, by every man who 
sets a value upon his Horse or his Dog, whether 
from the pleasure or advantage he receives from 
him, or from his value considered in a pecuniary 
light:—by those who look upon Cattle of all de- 
nominations as objects of great commercial, as 
well as domestic importance ;—and finally, by 
those who, from patriotic motives, are zealous to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of their coun- 
try. 
In a political point of view, this Institution is 
of great importance with respect to the Army 
(which must be sufficiently manifest to every per- 
son acquainted withthe former state of the prac- 
tice of Farriery in the Cavalry) ; and so fully was 
the utility of it estimated, that a Board of Gene- 
ral Officers having been appointed to take the In- 
stitution into consideration, reported, that the 
loss of Horses accruing to the Cavalry was here- 
tofore very heavy, owing tothe total ignorance of 
those who, previous to the appointment of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, had the medical care of them ; 
and that this Establishment has afforded essenti- 
al improvement to that part of the Military Ser- 
vice, and thereby ultimately must be, and has 
been the means of considerable saving to the pub- 
lic; this Report his Majesty has been graciously 
plased to approve. - 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Every subscriber of the sum of twenty guineas 
is a member of the Society for life. 

Every subscriber of two guineas annually, to be 
paid by a cheque drawn upon some Banker, or 
mercantile house of fixed residence in London, 
or Westminster, is a member of the Society for 
one year, and is equally entitled to all benefits of 
the Institution, whilst he continues such. 

N. B. Subscriptions paid between the first day 
of January and the last day of June. are calcula- 


rules of practice, or whether he will give him up 
to the College, paying the expenses up to the 
time of such giving up:—The animal then be- 
comes a subject of experiment and bolder prac- 
tice, which if successful and the animal be restor- 
ed to health, will still leave the proprietor the 
option of reclaiming him, on paying at the usual 
rate for his keep, from the time of his having 
given him up to that of his reclaiming him. 

Every gentleman having subject of complaint, 
either on the medical or stable treatment of his 
Horse, or misconduct in the Forge, or of any ser- 
vants of the College, is requested to communicate 
the same by letter, addressed either tothe Chair- 
man of the Stable Committee, or of the next ge- 
neral meeting. 

No servant of the College is allowed to receive 
vails, and it is earnestly requested that subscri- 
bers will abstain from offering any, as conviction 
of the receipt would subject the servant so offend- 
ing to immediate dismission, 

Note.—Though the cure of the Diseases inci- 
dent to Horses has always been the primary ob- 
ject of the Institution, it is nevertheless the wish 
of the Directors toextend its benefits to every de- 
scription of Animals of the Brute Creation ; and 
the progress of their views, in this respect, has 
been retarded solely by the want of subjects for 
practice. 


PRIVILEGES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

A subscriber has the privilege of having his 
horses admitted into the Infirmary, to be treated 
under all circumstances of disease, at the price 
of three shillings per night only, including keep, 
medicines, or operations of whatever nature that 
may be necessary; likewise of bringing his hor- 
ses to the College for the advice of the Professor, 
gratis, in cases where he may prefer the treat- 
ment of them at home; and in cases of accidents, 
which render the subjects of them not capable of 
being removed, the Professor, or his Assistant, 
will attend the horses of subscribers at their own 
stables, within London and Westminster, at the 
usual charges of private practitioners. 

A subscriber, though resident in the country, 
has the privilege of having medicines prepared at 
the College at an expense so much lower than 
the ordinary prices of Druggists, as will, upon a 





Orifice: while the former ends in the duodenu™, 
and is termed its Pyloric Orifice: this extremity: 
when the stomach is distended, is the most pos- 
terior of the two. The situation of the stomach 
varies in some degree with its distention: when 
moderately filled, it lies in an oblique transverse 
direction, with its great extremity a little for- 
wards, and its two orifices superior, but the car- 
diac most so; but whenthe stomach is much dis- 
tended, the left extremity will press upon the 
diaphragm, and the right will be carried more 
posteriorly. In oxen and sheep, where the first 
stomach is very large, it is found, when distended, 
to have its left extremity carried quite up into 
the left iliac region, thatis, between the last rib 
and the hip, in which part it is punctured when 
a bullock is blown or hoven; but such an idea of 
the horse’s stomach would be very erroneous ; for 
this animal has a very small one, and therefore 
its situation can never be such. The stomach has 
externally a covering from the peritoneum, which 
adheres closely toit by means of its cellular mem- 
brane: its middle portion consists of muscular 
fibres, which are stronger in the horse, than in 
oxenand sheep. These fibres run in various di- 
rections, but are principally longitudinal and cir- 
cular; the latter are very thick and strong around 
the cardia, or that extremity in which the gullet 
terminates. The inner covering of the stomach 
consists of two portions, a cuticular and a villous. 
This kind of cuticular covering to nearly one 
half of the stomach is peculiar to such anifftals 
as appear destined to live on grain, as horses, 
asses, rats, and mice. It may be considered in 
a slight degree as a species of gizzard, resembling 
the structure of those animals who have organs 
to make up for the want of teeth. For a horse 
has not the means of re-mastication which oxen 
and sheep possess ; nor does he usually masticate 
his food sufficiently ; the wants of the constitu- 
tion stimulate him to swallow it hastily; he 
therefore devours his food greedily, and if there 
was not some other structure than the one com- 
mon to stomachs in general, it would not be saffi- 
ciently digested. The insensibility of this cuti- 
cular coat may allow it to press in some degree 
on the food, and perform a slight trituration upon 
it. Itis in consequence of this cuticular and in- 
sensible coat covering nearly one half of the 
horse’s stomach, that many medicines, of great 
activity and power in the human body, have but 





ted for a year from the twenty-fifth of March ; large stable establishment, soon save the amount /little effect on this animal: among these are su- 
and those between the first of July and the end of: of subscription ; as may appear by the following gar ot lead, emetic tartar, white and blue vitriol, 


December, for a year from the twenty-ninth of; 


September. 

one but Horses, or Animals the property of 
subscribers, can be admitted into the !nfirmary,) 
and should any patient procure admittance con | 
trary to this regulation, either by the misrepre-| 
sentation of the servant bringing it, or the mis 
take of the servant of the College who receives 
it, and the owner, on application being made to, 
him, shall neglect to entitle himselt to the privi-| 
leges of a subscriber, by sending a cheque for his 
annual subscription, there shall then be charged 
for medicines and attendance over and above the 
daily charge for keep, in no case less than two 
guineas, and more, if more shall really have been 
expended, in the treatment of such patient. 

A receipt is directed tobe given to every groom 
bringing a Horse, on his admission, and upon it a 
note of the regulations in no case to be departed 
from, that the Horse will not be delivered to the 
owner, or any person sent by him, till the amount 
of his keep up to the day of delivery be paid. 

In cases thought desperate by the Professor, or 
Pequiring a time to cure, which, in his opinion, 





would incur costs of keep exceeding the value of 
the animal, he is directed immediately to notify | 
such his opinion to the Proprietor, who in that) 





catalogue of prices, viz :— 


s. d. 
Purging Balls. ‘ ; ° - 0 6 each 
Alterative ditto. . . : 08 
Vermifuge ditto ° ° . - 06 
Diuretic ditto ° . . ; 0 6 
Cordial ditto . . ° : » O08 
Astringent ditto. . . 09 
Tonic ditto , ‘ ‘ ° » O7 
Febrifuge ditto . ° ‘ 09 
Blistering Ointment . . . 0 6 pr oz. 
Astringent Powderfor Thrushes . 09 
Ditto for Grease ° . ° 08 
Discutient Lotion . . ‘ ‘ 0 9 pr qt 

—— 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 

Stomach.—The horse’s stomach is very small, 
considering the bulk of the animal, and in form 
somewhat like a bagpipe. It is situated behind 
the diaphragm, principally on the left side, with 
its expellent orifice extending across the spine to 
the right. It has two surfaces, which may be 
called its sides, though one is posterior and the 
other anterior; and two extremities, a large and 
small: the superior surface of the latter receive, 
the esophagus or gullet, and istermed its Cardiac 





verdigris, arsenic, &c: and it is to the same 
cause, perhaps, we may attribute his being inca- 


.|pable of vomiting. The cuticular coat ends ab- 


ruptly by a fringed end, and is very distinct from 
the villous coat. The villous coat being much 
larger in extent than the muscular, is thrown in- 
to folds, which are more considerable than those 
of the cuticular coat, and are largest towards 
the great extremity ; towards the duodenum they 
become less, and when at the pylorfs they form 
a fold that makes a kind of valve to this part of 
the stomach, preventing a return of the food, 
and its too speedy passage out. The folds not 


.;only hinder the too hasty passage of the food, 


but, by this means, apply the gastric juice more 
certainly to ail the parts: but the principal end 
is to increase the secreting surface, which is here 
essentially necessary, as only one half of the 
horse’s stomach has the power of secreting gastric 
juice. We here likewise see the utility of the 
saliva; for were the fooc to come into the sto- 
mach nearly dry, the gastric juice, being but a 
mucus, would not pervade all its parts, but it 
would be lost upon some, nor would the mass be 
soft enough to be spread in between the felis ; 
which is the case by the pulp into which it is 
| formed by the moist mastication. Biaine’s Out- 
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lines of the veterinary art. Animals that rumi- 
nate or chew the cud have generally four sto- 
machs; it is taken into the first and second sto- 
mach very little cheweu ; from this it is returned 
to the mouth to be more completely masticated, 
and when swallowec again passes into the third 
and fourth stomach ; in the latter the digestive 
process is principally performed. 

Stomach, Indammation of.—The stomach some- 
times becomes inflamed, in consequence of poi- 
sons or improper medicines being given, and 
sometimes, but rarely, from the irritation of both. 
As in all other internal inflammations, bleeding 
is here the essential remedy. If the inflamma: 
sion arise from the improper use of medicine, 
oily and mucilaginous liquids will serve to dilute 
it, and sheath the sensible parts from their ac- 
tion. If corrosive sublimate be the cause, a so- 
lution of soap perhaps will be useful, as it will 
decompose any of the medicine which may re- 
main; in short the only thing that can be done, 
besides bleeding, is to drench the horse with in- 
fusion of linseed, Fortunately inflammation of 
the stomach is a disease that does oot often occur 
in horses, except from the improper use of strong 
medicines, and then the remedies above-mention- 
ed, if seasonably given, will generally be found 
effectual. No hay should be allowed for se- 
veral days after the horse’s recovery. It is as- 
serted in Boardman’s Dictionary, that “ helle- 
bore in the dose of half a dram will bring on 
sickness and efforts to vomit.” It may be seen 
in vol. iii, p. 67, experiment 11, that half an 
ounce was given twice a day without any violent 
effect. In the same dictionary it is stated, that 


“‘four ounces of emetic tartar have been given/Bennetsville, Cahawba and St. Stephens, in Ala- 


without exciting nausea, and eight ounces of 


sugar of lead without any perceptible effect.” | from Washington to that place 1,222 miles. But 


SS 
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cable post route from New-Orleans to Washing- 
ton city,” I have the honour to state, that the 
route, on which the mail has been transported, 
for several years past, from this city to New-Or 
leans, is by the way of Fredericksburg and Abing- 
don, in Virginia; Knoxville and McMinville, in 
Tennessee ; Huntsville, Rushville and Pikeville, 
in Alabama; Columbus, Jackson, Fort Gibson, 
Washington, Natchez and Woodville, in Missis- 
sippi; thence, by St. Francisville and Baton 
Rouge,to New-Orleans. ‘This route is estimated 
ito be 1,380 miles, and requires a travel of 24 days. 

The military road, as it is called, from Colum- 
bus, in Mississippi, to Madisonville, in Louisiana, 
,is on nearly adirect line from the former to New- 
‘Orleans, and much nearer than the road by the 
way of Washington and Natchez. But this road 
is represented to be so much out of repair, as to 
render the regular transportation of the mail upon 
it impracticable. The bridges and causeways 
have fallen into decay, and, in many parts, the 
entire space, opened for the road, has become 
filled with young growths of timber. 

Some years since, a contract was made, by this 
department, to transport the mail to New-Or- 
leans, from this city, by Salisbury, in North-Caro- 
‘lina; Spartanburg, in South-Carolina ; Athens andjcity, in eleven days. If the road were to pass 
'Fort Hawkins, in Georgia; and Fort Stoddart, in|through the capitals of Virginia, North-Carolina, 
‘Alabama, the distance being computed at 1,269|South-Carolina and Georgia, it could be conveyed 
miles. But there were so many obstructions onjin less than twelve days. 
this route, arising from streams of water, and} The route on which the mail is now transport- 
jother causes, that it was found impracticable tojed to New-Orleans, although more circuitous 
perform the contract, and it was abandoned. than some others, in the present condition of the 
| There is a mail route from Knoxville, in Ten-}?0ads, is the safest and best. There are many ob- 
‘nessee, by the way of Kingston, in the same state ;}Structions on it, but they are less numerous than 
on any other. Greater celerity and safety are 
given to the mail on this route, than could be 
given to it on any other, to New-Orleans, and it 








tion, so as to pass by Knoxville, would not increase 
the distance more than six miles. A deviation to 
the south, so as to avoid the principal mountains, 
would pass near Salem, in North-Carolina, Green 
ville, in South-Carolina, and Athens, in Georgia. 
This route would not vary, at any one point, more 
than 60 miles from a direct line, and would not 
increase the distance, by a line passing through 
the above places, more tlian seven miles, 

The route by the way of Warrenton, Abingdon 
and Knoxville, affords great facilities for the con- 
struction of a mail road, Through Virginia and 
Tennessee, the materials are abundant for the 
formation of a turnpike ; and through the states 
of Alabama and Mississippi, it is believed, from 
information which has been obtained, that in no 
part of the union, can an artificial road, of the 
same length, be constructed at less expense. On 
this part of the route, the general face of the coun- 
try is level, and the soil well adapted to the for- 
mation of a solid road. Some information has 
been communicated to this department on this 
subject, but it does not come strictly within the 
scope of the resolution. If a substantial road 
were made, inthis direction, to New-Orleans, the 
mail could be transported to that place, from this 








‘bama, to New-Orleans, which makes the distance 





“Opium,” the same writer observes, “has nO/the obstructions on this route are known to be} passes through and supplies many important towns 


particular power on the horse (this I deny ;) 
four ounces have been given, and have caused 
pain and inflammation in the stomach ; but it has 
no apparent influence over the nervous system, 
nor does it alleviate pain. Tobacco in every 


form has been employed, even an infusion Of reduced to 1,100 miles, if no greater deviations, 
three pounds has been given without effect.” I}from a direct line were made, than would be ne- 


have known an instance of a horse having been 
killed by taking a dose of tobacco infused in beer ; 
and I have no hesitation in asserting, that opium, 
in the dose of one dram, has a very beneficial ef- 
fect upon the nervous system of the horse; how 
else can it cure locked jaw and the spasmodic or 
flatulent colic? 

Oxen and sheep are liable to distention of the 
first stomach or paunch from feeding greedily 
when first put intoa rich pasture of clover; they 
are then said to be blown or hoven, and require 
immediate assistance. 

Horses often injure themselves by feeding gree- 
dily ; in such cases the corn is very imperfectly 
masticated, and consequently difficult of diges- 
tion, I have known three instances of the sto- 
mach having been ruptured by eating a large 
quantity of oats. The most acute and painful, 
and, at the same time, a dangerous kind of colic, 
is often produced by the same cause. This not 
unfrequently happens to post and coach horses, 
which are often driven hard upon a full stomach. 


—_- 


\nternal Linprovements. 
REPORT 
Of the Postmaster General, on the subject of the 
most practicable post route from New-Orleans 
to Washington City. 
Post- Office Department, 15th Dec. 1824, 
Sir :—In obedience to a resolution of the senate 
of the United States, adopted at their last session, 
requiring the postmaster general to report to the 
“senate, at the present session, the most practi- 

















‘nearly as great as on the route by the way of{and villages, and thickly settled parts of the 
Athens and Fort Hawkins. country. — . 

The post route to New-Orleans, which passes] _ In the winter and spring seasons of the year, 
through the capitals of the southern states, is es-jthe mail, on this route, as on all others in the 
timated at 1,312 miles. This distance might be}$4me parts of the country, is sometimes entirely 
obstructed by high waters ; and, when this is not 
the case, it is frequently much injured by the mail 
horses, swimming creeks and through swamps of 
considerable extent. The friction from the move- 
ment of the mail horses, is certain to destroy all 
newspapers that become wet, and not, unfrequent- 
ly, letters are much obliterated. When the mail 
18 a considerable time immersed in water, as has 
often been the case on this route, it is impossible 
to secure it perfectly from injury. 

The department now pays at the rate of fifty- 
two dollars and seventy-six cents a mile for the 
transportation of the mail, three trips in each 
week, to New-Orleans. On a good turnpike roaa, 
it could be conveyed in a stage as often, and in 
less than half the time, at the same expense.— 
And what is a most important consideration, the 
utmost security would be given to the mail: by 
such a transportation, and a very considerable in- 
crease to the receipts of the department. 

I have the honour to be, respectfully, your obe- 
JOHN M‘LEAN, 













cessary to obtain good ground for a road, and to 
pass through Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia and 
Milledgeville ; and thence, by Coweta and St. 
Stephens, to New-Orleans. A part of the Ala- 
bama and Mississippi mail, and the mail from 
the scuth to New-QOrleans, is transported on this 
route. But in the winter and spring seasons of 
the year, the numerous streams of water over 
which there are neither bridges nor ferries, pre- 
sent insurmountable obstacles to the regular and 
rapid transmission of the mail on this route. 

On a direct line from Washingtoa to New-Or- 
leans, the distance is 960 miles. This line passes 
near Warrenton, Charlottvsille, Lexington, Big 
Lick, Grayson, Court House, in Virginia; Ash- 
ville, in North-Carolina ; thence, through the In- 
dian country, by Cahawba and St. Stephens, in 
Alabama, to Pearlton, near lake Borgne ; thence, 
to New-Orleans. . 

The northwestern part of N. Carolina; through|4ient servant, 
which this line passes, is so mountainous to ren-| 40”. John Gaillard. 
der a deviation to the south or north, in construct- ——a ( ) <a - 
ing aroad, indispensable. A deviation to the north 
so as to avoid the mountains, will pass by, or near,| EpucaTion AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 
Petheringay, Wythe, Court-House, Christianburg} There have been, within our recollection, very 
and Abingdon, in Virginia; Knoxville in Ten-|few propositions presented to the consideration of 
nessee ; thence, through the Tennessee valley,jCongress, so pregnant with interest as those em- 
by Cahawba, to N. Orleans, on nearly a straight}braced in the resolutions submitted by Mr. John- 
direction. This route is estimated at 1,056 miles,/ston, of Louisiana, inthe Senate. These resolu- 
including 10 per cent. for the variation, from ajtions propose, ist, That the public lands of the 
straight line, from Washington to Knoxville;}United States be appropriated and pledged as a 
thence, to New-Orleans; and is believed to be}permanent and perpetual fund for Education and 
‘he nearest direction practicable for a post road}internal Improvement; 2d, Thatthe proceeds of 
from Washington to New-Orleans. The varia-Ithe sales of the public lands, after defraying the 
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incidental expenses, be annually invested, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the stock of the 
Bank of the United States, or in the stock of the 
Government, or other stock, as Congress may di- 
rect, together with the interest annually accruing 
thereon; 3d, That the year following the return 
of the next census, and immediately after the ap- 
portionment of Representatives, and every tenth 
year thereafter, the proceeds of the interest aris- 
ing on the said capital stock shall be distributed 
among the several States according to the ratio of 
representation ; one-half of which sum shall con- 
stitute a fund for education, and the other half 
shall constitute a fund for internal improvement, 
to be applied to these objects under the authority 
of the respective States. It would be premature 
in us to express any decided opinion at this time, 
on questions so fresh, and of so much weight and 
magnitude ; but we may remark without pre- 
sumption, that it appears to us, if the general go- 
vernment ever undertake to exercise to any ex- 
tent, the important duties of fostering Education 
and promoting Internal Improvements, it must be 
by some such means as are suggested by Mr. 
Johnston.— Vat. Int. 
D> 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The Senate of South-Carolina by a vote of 30 
to 13 have adopted the following resolutions.— 
These principles are in direct opposition to those 
maintained by some of the most eminent States- 
men of our country, from Carolina, in the National) 
Councils. 

Resolved, That Congress does mot possess the 
power, under the constitution, to adopt a general 
system of internal improvement as a national 
measure. 

Resolved, That aright to impose and collect 
taxes does not authorise Congress to lay a tax for 
any other purposes, than such as are embraced in 
the specific grants of power, and those necessari- 
ly implied therein. 

Resolved, That Congress ought not to exercise 
a power granted for particular objects, to effect 
other objects, the right to effect which has never 
been conceded. 

Resolved, That it is an unconstitutional exer- 
cise of power on the part of Congress to lay du- 
ties to protect domestic manufactures. 

Resolved, That it is an unconstitutional exer- 
cise of power, on the part of Congress, to tax the 
citizens of one state, to make roads and canals for 
the benefit of the citizens of another state. 

22S 

RARITAN AND DELAWARE CANAL. 


Notwithstanding the council postponed the bill 
for uniting the Delaware and Raritan, we learn 
that another bill was passed in the lower house, 
and will ultimately become a law, authorising a 
company to complete the canal; giving them all 
the necessary privileges for 100 years, for which 
they pay a bonus of $100,000. If the canal is 
ie age it will, in ten years, pay a toll of one 
hundred thousand dollars annually, though only 
twenty-two miles in length, but it is a great link 
which connects the commercial cities north and 
south. 





One of the Professors at West Point, has cal- 
culated that the annual diminution of expense in 
transportation between the Lakes and the Ocean, ' 
consequent to the construction of our Canals, 
amounts to the saving of the value of 272,400 days 
work of men, with 2,088,400 days work of horses. 


its Sports of the Plough. 


(The following subscription paper was got up, 
and signed as far as it goes, at the late Cattle 
Show. It is hoped and expected, that a great 

















number more of competitors will enter the 
lists, so as to raise the purse to, perhaps, $500 
in each case, Any person desiring to contend 
for so handsome a prize, can inclose the money 
to J, S. Skinner, Postmaster, of Baltimore, to be 
handed over to the Treasurer of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society ; or, if convenient, pay the 
money directly to him. This is a lottery in 
which prudence and patriotism may both ad- 
venture—The amount is small, and the gain, 
in the increase of crop, and in improved expe- 
rience, will requite the purchaser, even though 
he lose the stake; besides, the satisfaction of 
promoting useful contests, will of itself consti- 
tute ample remuneration with liberal minds.] 

Ed. Am. Farm. 


The subscribers agree to pay to the Treasurer 
of the Maryland Agricultural Society, annually, 
for three successive years, the sum annexed to 
our names, for the purpose of raising a fund, to be 
given to the successful competitor, who shall 
make the heaviest crop of Corn in the year 1825, 
1826, or 1827 ; or the heaviest crop of Wheat in 
the year 1826, 1827, or 1828, on five contiguous 
acres of land. The premiums to be awarded 
upon the following conditions :— 

1st. The land on which the crops are to be 
grown, shall first be laid off by a sworn Surveyor, 
in the presence of two respectable landholders, 
who shall attest the certificate of survey: the 
land shall in like manner be surveyed when the 
crops are gathered. 

2d. The produce.of the land on which the crops 
are made, shall be ascertained by the actual mea- 


{surement of the whole crop, in the presence of 


two or more respectable landholders, who shall 
attest the same; and at least one bushel of said 
crop shall be exhibited at the Cattle Show, on the 
Western Shore of Maryland, and there weighed 
in the presence of the Committee, appointed by 
the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Socie- 
ty, to award the premium ; taking into considera- 
tion, the weight, quantity, and quality of the grain. 

3d. The subscription for either premium to be 
not less than Ave dollars, and all monies subscri- 
bed under the corn head, to be awarded to the 
successful competitors for the corn premium: 
and all subscribed under the wheat head, to the 
successful competitor for the wheat premium. 

4th. The corn subscription to be paid in by the 
first of April, and the wheat subscription by the 
first of October in each year. No person enti- 
tled toa premium unless his subscription shall 
have been paid as above. 

The manure to be applied to the land must be 
raised on the farm where the crop is made. 





Competitors for Corn. Competitors for Wheat. 
Richard Caton, $5 | Richard Caton, $5 
Allen Thomas, 5 | Allen Thomas, 5 
D. Jennifer, 51 R. G. Harper, 5 
Robt. G. Harper, 5 | Rodt. Smith, 5 
R. Smith, 5 | James L. Smith, 5 
Nich. M. Bosley, 5 | Richard Dorsey, 5 
John Shear Smith, 51 Nich. M. Bosley. 5 
John Mercer, 5 | John Mercer, 5 
Rodt. Oliver, 5 | Robt. Oliver, 5 
Charles W. Dorsey, 5| Caleb Dorsey, 5 


Charles VW. Doreey, 5, 
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Agricultural Correspondence. 


WOOL—wuHat IS THE PRICE, AND WHERE THE 
BEST MARKET? 





Extract to the Editor—Burgundy, near Alex-2 


andria, D. C. 19th Dec. 1824. 

“You say not a word about weol in vr t y 
Farmer, although invited by. a ae et Poa 
Mr. Birnie. Ihave about 3,000 ths. 66 “44, and 
I much question if there be a patcel of Aner wool 








in the United States. I began thirteen or four- 
teen years ago with full bloods, and have been 
,carefully crossing my whole flocks ever since.— 
Is there really no market with you for this arti- 
cle? Andif there be, what might be calculated 
on for such a parcel if now sent round? 
' I see youare drawing the attention of the pub- 
lic to a very important matter in relation to Sheep, 
the dangers to be apprehended from dogs. I wish 
some plan that would succeed could be suggested. 
'Ten or twelve years agoI was in the Virginia le- 
gislature, and then suggested the idea (in order 
\to get over the scruples of the Western people 
and the sportsmen,) of passing a law, authorising 
the county courts, whenever it might be deemed 
proper, to impose taxes on dogs for county or pa- 
rish purposes. I insisted that in the Western 
counties, where wild animals made many dogs ne- 
cessary, that their courts would not impose a tax, 
and that the regulation would be confined to neigh- 
|bourhoods differently situated. But all would not 
o. A law could not be had on any terms.— 
Whether the late increase of Sheep, and particu- 
larly the Merinos, have made any material change 
in the public sentiment, I know not. If Mary- 
land would set us the example, I should have 
more hope, 

I havea very fine flock of Merinos, and I live 
‘in constant dread of dogs. But if I am to get no 
price for my wool, it will become a matter of lit- 
tle consequence. If you can aid me, in pointing 
out a market for my present stock, it will en- 
hance the obligations which I have alreadv to ac- 
knowledge for vour agricultural services.” 

{The best use we can make of the above is to 

‘publish it—There is no market more uncertain 
'than that for woo/—Nothing we believe in which 
,the farmer is more liable to imposition—yet we 
‘hear of no co-operation or combination to pro- 
icure redress or protection. As for an effectual 
tax on dogs, we hardly expect that, whilst a love 
of popularity prevails over the sense of publick 
‘good.The letter from Mr. Hartshorn, in the 
‘Farmer before the last, is the best answer we can 
| give to a good portion of the preceding: we re- 
'gret that we cannot make a still more satisfactory 
one. ]—Ed. Am, Far. 


———D> 0S 


Georgia, Dec. 10th, 1824, 
ICE HOUSES. 

Will you do me the favour to enquire, through 
your paper, if any person is in possession of any 
‘experimental knowledge of the utility of lining 
the wall of ice-houses with rock without lime in- 
stead of logs; and which of the two answers the 
sag va sk 

{We believe either would answer very well.] 

[ Ed. Am. Far. 
(ee 
| PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at and 
,delivered from Magrnder’s Inspection Ware- 
‘house during the quarter, commencing on the 5th 
day of July, anc ending on the fourth day of Oct. 
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‘in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
. Growth not . 
Domestic , Rein : 
| growth, oa | spected. | Total, 
2 SS Cas mere 
249 2 26 
spected. | " 1 261 
umber de- 
Nui 288 288 
vered. 











JOSEPH NAYLOR, Inspector. 


am 
‘i TrREAsuRY OFrFiIce, ANNAPOLIS, Dec. i4, 1824, 


| True Copy from the original report on file in 
this office. 
| B. HARWOOD, Tr. W. S. Md. 
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GREAT TROTTING FEAT. 
On Saturday last, for a bet of $100, a horse of 
Mr, Van Buren was trotted before a wagon, with- 
out collar or traces, six miles in twenty-eight 
minutes. The time allowed was 34 minutes, and 
the perforinance was done on the Jamaica turn- 
pike, from the 12th to the 6th mile stone ; and 
the horse came in without fatigue, although the 
whele of the tire came off from one of the wheels. 
[M. Y. paper. 
—=<= 3 = 
A GREAT DAY’S HUNT, 
Mr. Mitchell, the répresentative elect from 


Rural Sports. | 





Recipes. 





THE PARR. 





Remedy for a Cough in the Horse,—Mix the 
comb of the hornet’s nest with their feed—this 
we are assured rarely fails to effect a cure. 

—_—S> ) aaa 
From the Virginia Argus. 

Mr. Pleasants,—1 have long thought of com- 
municating to the public a remedy for the cure 
of the rot and scab in sheep, which I have made 
use of with very great success. Inthe year 1806, 
my flock was so very indifferent, that from ninety 
sheep I sheared only 130 weight of wool, so sor- 
ry as to be barely fit to make clothing for young 
negroes. Immediately after shearing, I made 
use of the following mixture:—Three gallons of 





this congressional district, for the sake of recrea. 


tar, and three do, of train oil, boiled together, to 


tion, set out on a hunting excursion on the 8th in-| Which was added three pounds roll brimstone 
stant. On the north side of the Bellefonte and /finely powdered and stirred ia, This quantity 
Phillipsburg turnpike road, about 25 miles from! Was sufficient for the above number, and was 
this place, he routed alarge buck, which he fired | poured on with a kitchen ladle, from the top of 
at and wounded inthe shoulder. The buck ran'the head along the back bone to the tail. At 
off, and he pursued for some distance, when he the next shearing (in 1807) from 78 of the same 
peer the anima! about 40 yards ahead of him, | Sheep, I sheared 360 pounds of very good wool, 
ying on the ground upon his back, and an uncom- and instead of 20 to 25 sorry lambs, commonly 
monly large panther having him by the throat.—!raised from my flock, I raised 55 as fine as ever 
Mr. Mitchell immediately levelled his rifle and 1 saw. Since this application I have frequently 
shot the panther through the heart. The beast been asked by my neighbours, where I got such 
let go his hold of the buck and made several leaps fine sheep from. This remedy was taken from 
towards Mr. Mitchell and fell lifeless. jan old eastern paper, which I am sorry to say I 
Mr. Mitchell then charged his gun, believing | have lost or mislaid. It may be necessary to add, 
the panther which he had shot to be dead, and |that I have continued to make use of this applica- 
cast his eyes towards the wounded buck, which|tion with the same success, and that when train 
remained in the same position, when to his great Oil is difficu't to be had, any kind of grease, such 
astonishment, he observed another large female ,48 is used for plantation leather will answer. 
panther having hold of the buck by the neck, on| I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
the opposite side from Mr. Mitchell. He levelled| J. NELSON. 
his gun at the head of the animal, andthe ball| /ecklendurg, 15th June, 1808. 
entered her right eye. An awful silence prevail- —=o— 
ed for some minutes, when the panther surren- From a Limerick paper. 
dered her claims to the buck, considering it a! To make English Chamfiagne—Take green 
vain attempt to contend with so powerful an antago-| gooseberries, fully grown, but not soft or sweet. 
nist as a congressman, and was about to retire in a!'To every pound of berries, topped and tailed, 
modest and respectful manner before her superior, |and then bruised, put a quart of cold spring wa- 
but Mr. Mitchell thought proper to detain her for |ter. Let it stand three days, stirring it twice a 
further examination, which he did by shooting day, and then strain it through a sieve to separate 
her through the body several times. the skins. To every gallon of this liquor put 
In the interim the buck thought proper to ab-/three pounds of sugar, and to every five galions 
sent himself from the scene of action, considering!a quart of brandy. Fill the cask, and bung it 
that his presence was not required, and left Mr.|close, with a piece of isinglass hung therein. In 
Mitchell and the panthers to settle the right of six months, if the sweetness be gone, bottle it 
ownership to his carcase at their leisure, feeling| off; employ corks of the best quality, and let 
himself altogether disinterested in the matter.—)|them de secured with binding wire.. The berries 
Mr. Mitchell, however, having despatched the| may be bruised with a wooden mallet, or with a 
panthers, considering the buck’s departure rather| common smoothing-iron (made use of in ironing 
unceremonious, went in pursuit of him, and over- clothes,) but not so as to break the seeds. 
hauled him about a mile from the scene of action —— 
with the panthers and shot him. It was by this! Caution to Farmers—death of Cattle—From 
time beginning to grow late in the evening, and| Thursday the 12th to the 19th inst. three milch 
Mr. Mitchell thought it most adviseable to retire | cows, two heifers, and two pigs have died upon 
from the sporting scene to his lodging. On his the same farm, the properties of Wm. Donald- 
way thither he shot another very large buck,,son and John Wier, both of Killycarren. ‘These 
which terminated that day’s hunt. sudden deaths, it is generally believed, were 
Mr Mitchell, during his hunting excursion,| occasioned by allowing flax water to run over 
which lasted four days, killed four bucks and two |the pasture, that thereby noxious weeds were 
large panthers.—[ Bellefonte Patriot, Dec. 17. propagated. Two dogs, the properties of the 
——— 0 above mentioned have since died, by being allow- 
Extraci of a letter, daied Tioga, Bradford Coun- ed to eat of the deceased cattle. 
ty, Penn. Dec. 18. ks 
EXTRAORDINARY AUNTING. 











To make names grow ufon fruit—When fruit 





Two young men, by the names of Harris and 
Field, went out a few days ago, for the purpose 
of getting venison, and after being out about, six 
» hours, they brought tothe ground 11 deer—sev ‘y 
of which were bucks, of a very good size. 
Harris shot seven and Mr. Field four. They had 
no dogs, but were shot on a ridge, over which 
= were accustomed to pass, and at very long 
shots. 


Mrintathe manner desired. 


is about half ripe, cover the side exposed to the 
sun with strips or specks of wax, in any desired 
shape or form, which hinders the sun from co- 
louring the parts covered, and when the fruit is 
ripe and wax removed, it will be found marked 


~aight., 5 
‘ce, toad or sore life may be healed by the fre- 











—s fitation of honey-water, and protecting 
them frdw the iufluence of cold air. 


$$ $e 





BaLTImMoRE, Fripay, January 7, 1825. 


What can the Legislature do for the Agriculture 
of the State ? 

A real service may be done to the farming in- 
terest of the State, if gentlemen who have re- 
flected on the subject, will suggest through the 
American Farmer, such measures as they may 
think would conduce to the interests of land- 
holders, if enacted by the Legislature of Mary- 
land.—A most respectable committee has been 
raised on this subject, whereof Arthur Lee, Esq. 
is Chairman, and every confidence may be felt 
that attention will be paid to any intimations 
which may be made through him to the commit- 
tee, in regard to any grievances under which the 
agricultural community labours at present ; and 
which may be remedied by legislative provision. 
For instance, let each one give his idéas as to 
what may be done to make the daw of trespass 
more applicable to the condition of the State 
better understood, and more effectual. 

What can be done to arrest the incalculable 
moral evils arising from the sale of spirituous li- 
quors, especially to slaves? 
What can be done to restrain the growth of 
dogs, and to promote the growth of sheep? 
—— 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
‘COLLECTED AND ACCURATELY STATED BY THE 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Wharf flour, $4 25 to $4 374—Wheat, red, 
80 to 90 cts.—ditto white, 90 to 100 cts.—Corn, 
white, 20 to 30 cts.—<do. yellow, 33 cts,—Oats, 21 
cts.—Rye, 374 cts.—Barley, 45 to 50 cts.—Whis- 
key, inhhds. 2) to 215—do. in bbls, 23, no charge 
for barrels—Pork, from the wagons in the mar- 
ket, $4 to $5—Turkeys, 624 cts. to $1—Geese, 
50 cts.—Beef, best pieces, 8—Mutton, best pieces, 
8 cts.—Live cattle, $4 50 per cwt.—Apple Bran- 
dy, 25 cts —Clover seed, white, per lb. 374 cts.— 
Red, do. per bushel, $4—Saplin, do. 45 75— 
Timothy, $2 50—Orchard grass, $2 50—Herds 
grass, $2—Herrings, No. 1, $2—No. 2, $1 75— 
Hay, per ton, §8—Leather, best sole, 24 to 27 
cts.-—Feathers, live, per lb. 32 cts.—Cotton, Lou- 
isiana, 16 to 18—Georgia upland, 15 to 17—Ala- 
bama, 13 to 15—New wool, 30 to 35—Merino, 
full blooded, 35 to 40-—j do, 30 to 35—4 do. 25 to 
28—Common, 20 to 25—25 per cent more when 
well washed on the sheep, and free from tags— 
Turpentine, $2 to 2 25—Coal, pit, foreign, 40 cts. 
—Virginia pit, 20 to 25 cts,—Susquehanna do. 
$6 56 to 7—Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cts. 


Tosacco continues very dull—and no sales have 
been: effected for the last ten days. 








An English Farmer, 


Without. iscumbrarnce, who perfectly under- 
stands the English systems of farming, wishes to 
engage himself to a respectable farmer or gen- 
tleman to superintend the management of a farm. 
Proposals, with particulars, addressed, (if by let- 
ter post paid,) J. PICKERING, Baltimore. 
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ss AGRICULTURE. 


TREATISE ON SOILS AND MANURES— 
Correctives of ili-constituted Soils. 


{The last extracts under the above head, given 
in Number 40, treated of Gyfsum, or Plaster 
of Paris as a manure—and of durnt clay.— 
What follows is highly worthy of aplace in this 
journal, and-of the attention of its readers— 

hey will find condensed in short paragraphs, 
all which is of fractical utility, in relation to a 
variety of manures, of great value, though too 
generally, either not known,or too much neglect- 
ed. A good farmer should have a receptacle 
for every sfecies ef offal, for all is convertible 
into manure. Not a bone nora feather should 
be thrown away—economy is a/ways and every 
where commendable ; and wastefulness, is only 
less reprehensible than the avarice of the rich, 
which is of all things the most disgusting and 
detestable. ]—£d, Am. Far. 


IX. By Manuring with Refuse Substances not 
excrementitious.—Heaps of retuse matter, which 
contain excrementitious substances incidentally, 
and but in a small proportion, will be included 
under this article. 


1, Streetand Road Dirt and the Sweepings of 
Houses may be all regarded as composite ma- 
nures. As they are derived from different sub- 
stances, their constitution varies ; but in all cases 
they refresh and strengthen a soi!. Scrapings of 
roads not clayey are beneficial without excep- 
tion: those from high-roads are enriched in far 
the greater degree by the droppings of cattle.— 
The promiscuous dung which is gradually incor- 
porated with the sludge, is so perfectly reduced 
by exposure to the weather, that it takes the ap- 

earance of earth. The effects of road-drift are 
in many cases beneficial in a higher degree than 
the cultivator might expect from its known com- 
position: but the greatness of the benefit may be 
well accounted for, by considering that the gra- 
vel, or slate, or stone, which is ground into earth 
by the passing of carriages along a road, is neces- 
sarily virgin-earth, having never been in a state 
to support vegetation. Fine road-stuff is better 
than dung on pasture land’ 

2. Soot is a very powerful manure; its great 
basis is charcoal, in a state of solubility by the 
action of air and water. It contains also salt of 
ammonia, with a portion of oil. To mix soot 
with quicklime is a bad practice ; because much 
volatile alkali is thus disengaged, without any 
benefit to the land. This manure requires no 
preparation ; and is well fittec to be used in a 
dry state, as a top dressing (a peck to four square 
poles of land) thrown in with the seed. It is a 
good improver of cow-dung and goose dung; either 
of which alone, and in a fresh state, are of little 
power, Further, its alkali tends to make oily 
particles miscible with water. 

3, Coal-Ashes.—It appears from an experi- 
ment of Mr. Wright, afterwards particularly ad- 
verted to, that coal-ashes ona plot where barley 
is to be grown has the same efficacy as hog dung ; 
while it is inferior to the dung of sheep, and 
something better than that of horses. 

4. Coal- Water, or the liquor produced by the 
distillation of coal, is said to be a good manure. 

5. Wood-Ashes consist principally of the vege- 
table alkali united to carbonic acid: and as this 
alkali is found in almost all plants, it may be an 
essential constituent in the organs of the greater 
part. The vegetable alkali has a strong attrac- 
tion for water. See the comparative efficacy of 
wood-ashes with that of coal-ashes and the dungs 
of several kinds of cattle and domestic fowls, un- 
der X.6. [Jn next Farmer.] 





duced in the distillation of coal at the Gas Es- 
tablishments, may be recommended asa valuable 
manure on the following accounts. First, it prin 

cipally contains carbonate of ammonia; sccondly, 
it contains also a little sulphur. In the propor- 
tion of one gallon to 16 or 18 of water, this liquor 
may be applied to all green crops as a manure, 
with good effect. When the object is to destroy 
insects, three gallons only of water should be ad- 
ded to one of the liquor. 

7. Coal Tar.—The tar produced in making 
carburetted hydrogen gas is beneficial as a ma- 
nure, conveyed in proportionate heaps of earth 
or marle. One gallon of this tar being mixed 
with about a wheelbarrow full of mould or fit 
earthy materials, will form a compost of great 
activity. This may be either ploughed in or used 
as a top-dressing, as the nature of the land and 
crop may render expedient. 

8. Bones consist of phosphate of lime and de- 
composable animal matter. Bone powder, bone 
shavings, and bone ashes, are serviceable where 
phosphate of lime is to be supplied to a soil.— 
Bone ashes ground to powder will impart a re- 
duced share of benefit to arable lands, containing 
much vegetable matter, and may perhaps enable 
soft peats to produce wheat; but powdered bone, 
in an uncalcined -state, is always to be preferred 
to bone ashes, because the oil and other animal 
matter with which bones are richly charged has 
not been dispelled. 

9 Horn is stilla more powerful manure than 
bone, as it contains alarger quantity of decompo- 
sable animal matter :* it is very durable in its ef- 
fects ona soil. 

16. Hair, Feathers, and Woollen Rags, are all! 
analogous in composition ; they are more nearly 
allied to horn than to bone; they contain a great 
quantity of albumen (a substance similar to white 
of egg,) gelatine (basis of jelly,) with some oil.— 
Woollen rags act powerfully for one year. 

11. Refuse of Skin and Leather, accumulating 
in different manufactories—such as furriers’ clip: 
pings, the shavings of the currier, and the offals 





* The carbon and hydrogene abounding in oily 
substances, fully account for their effects; and 
their durability is easily explained from the gra- 
dual manner in which they change by the action 
of air and water. 

Bones are much used as a manure in the neigh 
hourhood of London. After being broken, and 
boiled for grease, they are sold to the farmer,— 
The more divided they are, the more powerful are 
their effects. The expense of grinding them ina 
mill would frrobably be repaid by the increase of 
their fertilizing frowers ; and in the state of pow 
der they might be used in the drill husbandry, and 
delivered with the seed, in the same manner as 
rafie cake. 

Bone dust, and bone shavings, the refuse of the 
turning manufacture, may be advantageously em- 
ployed in the same way. 

The basis of Bone is constituted by earthy salts, 
hrincipally phosphate of lime, with some carbo 
nate of lime and fihosphate of magnesia ; the easi- 
ly decomposable substances in bone are fat, gela 
tine, and cartilage, which seems of the same na- 
ture as coagulaied albumen. 

According to the analysis of Fourcroy and Vau- 
qguelin, ox bones are composed 


Of decomposable animal matter 51 
— phosphate of lime 37.7 
— carbonate of lime 10 
— phosphate of Magnesia 1.3 
100 


M. Merat Guillot has given the following esti 
mate of the composition of the bones of diferent 
animals :— 





of the tan-yard, and the glue-maker—form highly 
useful manures ; any one of which, buried in the 
soil, operates for a considerable time.f{ 

12. Bleacher’s Waste.—It is usual to cast away 
the residuum of the stills as a worthless article : 
but surely if some competent person were em- 
ployed to separate the sudphate of soda from the 
sulphate of manganese, the former might be turn- 
ed to a good account. The waste solutions of the 
oxy-muriatic salts are also convertible into a va- 
luable manure. Humboldt, about 1810, discover- 
ed that a weak solution of such preparations, has 
the property of accelerating and enlarging the 
growth of vegetables. Gardeners whose grounds 
are in the neighbourhood of bleachfields, would 
do well in availing themselves of all the advanta- 
ges their situation affords them for making expe- 
riments on this interesting and important subject.f 
The waste lees, after boiling linen yarn or cloth, 
may also be used for alkalizing composts. 

13. Soafer’s Waste has been recommended as 
a manure, under, the supposition that its efficacy 
depended upon the different saline substances 
which it contains: but the quantity of these is 
very minute indeed; its chiet ingredients are 
mild lime and quicklime, either of which, when 
a supply of calcareous materials, or when a caus- 
tic solvent is wanted in a soil, may be had ata 
cheaper rate. 

14. The Fluid, or Dissolved Parts, of Animal 
Substances, require some preparatory process to 
fit them for manure. The great object is to blend 
them with the soil in a proper state of minute di- 
vision. When these have been applied in a rank 
or unreduced state, bad effects have followed.— 
Perhaps while they retain the combinations of ant- 
mal matter unchanged, or not entirely broken, 
they are ill adapted to firomote the functions of 
vegetable life. Thus tallows and oils, received in 
a crude state by the roots, may clog the pores of 
the bloated plant, repel dews and aqueous fluids, 
and obstruct the free communication of the leaves 
with the atmosphere. 

One mode is, to spread the animal fluid thinly 
on the land under tillage, and previous to fiutting 





Phosphate of Lime. Carbonate of Lime 
5 


Bone of Calf 








— Horse 67.5 1,25 

— Sheep 70 5 

Elk 90 1 
———- Hog 52 1 
Hare 85 1 

——- Pullet 72 1.5 
Pike 64 1 
—— Carp 45 5: 
Horses’ Teeth 85.5 20.5 
Ivory 64 1 


Zhe remaining farts of the 100 must be con- 
sidered as decomposable animal matter. 

Horn is a still more powerful manure than bone, 
as it contains a larger quantity of decomposable 
animal matter. From 500 grains of ax horn, Mr. 
Hatchett obtained only 1.5 grains of earthy resi- 
duum, and not quite half of thie was frhosphate 
of lime. The shavings or turnings of horn form 
an excellent manure, though they are not suffici- 
ently abundant to be incommon use. The animal 
matter in them seems to be of the nature of coagu- 
lated albumen, and it is slowly rendered soluble by 
the action of water, the earthy mater in horn, 
and still more that in bones, firevents the too ra- 
rid decomposition of the animal matter, and ren- 
ders it very durable in its effects * 

* A mercantile house in Hullimpogted bones for 
manure, in the course of last year, to the amount 
of forty thousand founds.—Ed. Am. Far. 


$ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fi. 199. 
+t Chemical Essays, by Samuel Parkes, #. L.. §. 








6. Carbonate of Ammonia.—The liquor pro-| 


Vou, 6.—432, . 


| London, 1815, vol. IV. fr. 160, 
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in the seed or pfilants, to suffer the free escape of 
the volatile particles that will go off by exhala- 
tion. The better mode is to convey animal mat- 
ter in a compost of earthy or vegetable materials. 

Blood is a good manure. The Scum taken 
from the boilers of Sugar-bakers consist princi- 
pally of dudlock’s blood, 

When sugar-baker’s waste has been reduced to 
the finest state possible, it will still be improper 
for application asa manure, until it has been mix- 
ed and incorporated with three or four times its 
bulk of some earthy substance, which may be 
enriched with a proportion of vegetable mould 
or desiccated dung. 

Graves also are too rank both for corn and 
grass, unless conveyed in a compost of earthy 
materials; wood ashes may be profitably added, 
as having atendency todivide andcorrect the par- 
ticles of tallow. 

Oily Substances contain a deal of carbon, and 
are employed as manures with great advar‘age. 
Animal or vegetable alkali increases their ferti- 
lizirg power, by converting them into soaps.— 
Quicklime diminishes their efficacy, tending to 
make them insoluble. 7Zrain-Oil and Blubber.— 
All the practical writers on the application of 
train-oil and blubber, and similar refuse, agree 
that to rectify it, it must be made into a compost 
with a great body of earth, though they may re- 
commend different proportions under the diversi- 
fied circumstances on which individual experience 
is founded. 

The ingenious Dr. Hunter* advises a compost 
thus formed: Let 12/4s, of American potash be 
dissolved in four gallons of water: mix the solu- 
tion with twenty bushels of dry mould, and four- 
teen gallons of train-oil, 

A Correspondent of the Farmer’s Magazinet 
found that blubber in a crude state, as he applied 
it ina first essay, destroyed, instead of assisting 
vegetation. Twelve years’ experience has led 
him to a most successful method of using it, 
which he presents to the notice of other agricul- 
turists. His pifin is to make it into a compost in 
the proportion of nine loads of earth to one load 
of blubber. He first makes a layer of earth two 
feet thick,—building it a foot higher at the sides, 
three feet inward, hke a solid wall, to form a 
cavity for the blubber. When the blubber has 
been laid on afoot in depth, similar layers are re- 
peated toa convenient height till the blubber is 
expended, leaving three feet of earth for the top 
layer; The entire heap is then beat down close 
at the top and sides to exclude theair. In this 
state it will ferment, and the earth becomes im- 

regnated with the foul air of the blubber. 

Jhen this fermentation abates, which it will do 
in about two months, the heap is to be turned 
over from top to bottom. The bottom layer of 
earth, which thus becomes the cover, will re- 
quire some addition in thickness, to prevent the 
escape of air by the second fermentation: When 
this abates, the compost is again turned over; 
and after a third fermentation, becomes fit for 
use. The communicator of this method then 
adds: ‘The mixing or applying lime therewith, 
I have found detrimental, as the lime reduces the 
blubber, and prevents fermentation. I never use 
this compost until it is nine or twelve months old. 
In this state, I have applied—to both grass and 
tillage land—about 10 or 15 loads of the compost 
per acre, each load weighing twotons; and have 
cut from the grass land three tons of hay per 
acre, and after-grass in a. I have also 
used it to tillage crops of wheat, beans, and pota- 
toes, on a field of 20 acres, that has not been fal- 
lowed for ten years, until this present summer, 





but manured annually in the above proportion ; 
and from which I have reaped five quarters of 
wheat per acre,—five quarters of beans,—and 
from 1300 to 1500 pecks of potatoes,—with those 
crops in succession. ‘The land is a strong clay ; 
and the only difficulty from constant cropping is 
in keeping it clear from short twich grass, of 
which if left in the land, the blubber encourages 
the growth.” 

Pulverized Oi/-Cake has been used with advan- 
tage as a manure: it is an antidote to the wire- 
worm, especially if mixed with elder or worm- 
wood, when it proves acertain means of destroy- 
ing the worm ; an effect which is explained by re- 
flecting that oil is descructive to most insects. A 
mill has been invented for pulverizing oil-cake as 
a manure, which, with one horse, will crush five 
tons per day. 

15. Refuse Fish forms an excellent manure, 
provided the quantity be limited,—and, that suf- 
ficient time intervene, before the plants are put 
in, for the combinations of animal matter to be de- 
stroyed. In an instance, recorded by Mr. Young, 
of too great a quantity of herrings having been 
ploughed in for wheat, so rank a crop was produ- 
ced, that it was entirely laid before harvest. In 
order to prevent a dressing of fish from raising too 
luxuriant a crop, they should be mixed with earth 
or sand,and sea-weed. Their effects are percep- 
tible for several years. 

“The manure produced in the fishing villages 
from the mixture of all oily and fishy substances, 
\favours bear [barley] and green crops ; but when 
used much, renders the soil unfit for producing 
‘oats: hence that soil is called poisoned.”* 

16. Carrion is not commonly used as a manure, 

though there are many cases in which such an ap- 
(plication might easily be made. Horses, dogs, 
isheep, deer, and other quadrupeds, that have 
died accidentally or by disease, are too often suf- 
lfered to lie exposed to the air, or immersed in 
water, till they are devoured by birds or beasts of 
prey, or entirely decomposed : meanwhile, noxious 
gases are given off tothe atmosphere, and the 
‘land where they lie is not benefitted. By cover- 
jing a dead animal with six times its bulk of soil, 
|mixed with one part of lime, and suffering it to 
{remain for afew months, the decomposing carcase 
jis made to impregnate the superincumbent mould 
with soluble matters, so as to render the com- 
‘pound an excellent manure ; and by mixing a lit- 
\tle quicklime with it at the time of its removal, 
jthe disagreeable effluvia would be in a great mea- 
sure destroyed. Any waste carcase may also be 
| dissolved by enclosing it in a heap of vegetable 
matter in a state of fermentation: but it is advisa- 
ble to urge and sustain the fermentation at_a heat 
high enough to kill gentles and catterpillars. 

17. Rapfie-Seed Cake, composed of the husks or 
bran of rape-seed, is a restorative manure for ara- 
ble land. it should be used when fresh, and turn- 
ed in with the seed. 

There is also a rape-cake formed of the ashes 
from burnt ;rape-straw, which contain a deal of 
alkali. This is a good dressing for turnips. 

18. Malt Dust is a manure of great power and 
vivacity. It answers best as a spring top-dress- 
ing. Provide for wheat ten quarters per acre ; 
barley, eight ; grass-land, four. It excels in sti. 
mulating a cold soil. 

19. Sea Weed.—In some of the maritime coun- 
ties a great deal of sea weed comes in on the 
shore. This manure is transient in its effects, 
and does not last for more than a single crop.— 
But for one crop it has been tound to be the most 

reductive of any.{ Itis sometimes suffered to 

erment before it is used : but this seems wholly un- 
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necessary ; for there is no fibrous matter rendered 
soluble in the process, while a part of the manure 
is lost. ‘Che best farmers use it as fresh as it cay 
be procured. Where it cannot be immediate]; 
applied, a good resource to save the juices drain- 
ing from it is to lay it on a flattened heap of earth 
preparing for compost.—Sea-weed, as a manure, 
improves the growth and taste of esculent herbs. 
20. Dry Straw and Shoiled Hay, with every 
sort of haulm, is convertible into manure for al! 
lands. In general, such substances are made to 
ferment before they are employed ; “though it 
may be doubted (says Sir H. Davy) whether the 
practice should be indiscriminately adopted.— 
There can be no doubt that the straw of differ. 
ent crops immediately ploughed into the ground 
affords nourishment to plants ; but there is an ob- 
jection to this method, from the difficulty of bu- 
rying long straw, and from its rendering the hus. 
bandry foul. When straw is made to ferment, it 
becomes a more manageable manure ; but there 
is likewise a great loss of nutritive matter— 
More manure is perhaps supplied for a single crop 
but the land is less improved than it would be, sup- 
posing the whole ofthe vegetable matter could be 
finally divided and mixed with the soil. Itisusual 
to carry straw that can be employed for no other 
purpose to the dunghill to ferment and decom- 
pose ;but it is worth experiment, whether it may 
not be more economically applied when chop- 
ped small by a proper machine, and kept dry til! 
it is ploughed in for the use of acrop. In this 
case, though it would decompose much more slow- 
ly, and produce less effect at first, yet its influ- 
ence would be much more lasting.’”’* 

On this question, and the proposed artifice for 
preserving the whole quantity of refuse straw 01 
hay as manure for the soil, the Reader’s attention 
is invited to the Strictures and Suggestions an- 
nexed to the article, Management of Manure 
from the Homestead. 

21. Vegetable Mould, or tree-leaves decompos. 
ed, isa manure so nearly fit for universa! applica. 
tion, that no otherexception need be made to i: 
than the case of a soil being already too rich.— 
It is too valuable to be used on common occasions, 
alone. It may be mixed with sand, perfectly rot- 
ted dung, exhausted bark, or other ingredients, 
according to the wants of the soil. 

22. Woody Fibre.—‘* Mere woody fibre [says 
Professor Davy) seems to be the only vegetable 
matter that requires fermentation, to render it 
nutritive to plants. 

* Zanners’ Spent Bark is a substance of this 
kind. Mr. Young, in his Essay on Manures, 
which gained him the Bedfordian Medal of tie 
Bath Agricultural Society, states tat, ‘sfen' 
bark seems rather to injure than to assist vegeta 
tion ;? which he attributes to the astringent mat 
ter that it contains. But, in fact, (remarks tht 
Professor) it is freed from all soluble substance: 
by the operation of water inthe tan-pit. If inju 
rious to vegetation, the eff. ct is owing either t 
its agency upon water; or more probably, to its 





—— 


sorbent and retentive to moisture, and yet not pe- 
netrable by the roots of plants.”’t 

Sy ‘ Tanners spent Bark,’ in the above passage, 
it is to be understood only the bark from whic! 
the tanning principles has been extracted in: 
tanner’s vat. This substance, when fermented, 
as directed under “ Hot-house,” in Abercrombie’ 
“ Practical Gardner,” is a great auxiliary to vege: 
tation ; in general, the excitement from it is onl) 
safely given through the medium of mould; bu! 
the offsets and cuttings of many plants, struck in- 
to the surface of a bark-bed, will vegetate with- 





* Geor. 


ical Essays. 
to. 


XIII. (dated Aug. 7, 1815, ) fr. 287. 


*Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotiand, vol. 
vii. 2.201. tJbid. vol. vii. f. 202. 


* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fr. 194. 
t Ibid. 
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out earth. See ‘*Pinery,” and Grapehouse.”—jpeat must be charged with vitriolic matter, and ; Devons, was worse than that, of all other breed’ 


With regard to its application in the open gar- 
den, it is not a fit dressing for common beds, till 
reduced to an earthy state. 

Inert Peaty Matter is similar, in respect to 
the absolute necessity of fermenting it before it 
can be beneficial as a manure. It remains for 
years exposed to water and air without under 
going change; and, in this state, yields lit- 
tle or no nourishment to plants. Lord Meadow- 
bank has recommended a mixture of farm-yard 
dung for the purpose of bringing peats into fer 
mentation; for this end, dung is well adapted, 
but any putrescible substance will serve equally 
well; and the more readily any refuse litter 
heats, the. better will it answer the purpose. In 
ordinary cases, one part of dung is sufficient to 
decompose three, and from that to six, parts of 
of peat: green vegetables, mixed with the peat, 
will accelerate the fermentation. In the height 
of summer it will take about three months—and 
in the season comprehending winter, six months 
—to reduce fermented peat to the state of vege- 
table mould. ‘Ten cubic yards per acre may be 

joughed in for wheat. 

Shavings of Wood, and Saw-dust, will require 
as much dung, or green vegetable refuse, to bring 
them into fermentation, as the worst kinds of 

eat. 

The Fibre and Grain of Wood can be much 
sooner decomposed by the action of caustic lime, 
than by the process of fermentation. The young 
shoots of pruned trees, and similar vegetable re- 
fuse, may be speedily converted intoa manure, by 
being laid in a pit, with alternate layers of quick- 
lime. Mr. Brown, of Derby, has been honoured 
with a medal, from the Society of the Adelphi, 
for this contrivance, extending the application of 
a principle which has been immemorially known, 
and recently much adverted to. See above, ime 
as a solvent. 

23. Ashes of Vegetables not woody.—The con- 
version into ashes by combustion of vegetable re- 
fuse matter, otherwise easily reducible into ma- 
nure by fermentation, may sometimes increase 
its fertilizing power in one of these ways: either 
by augmenting the tendency in the manure to 
produce carbonic acid, under the combined ac- 
tion of charcoal, moisture, and air,—or by the ef- 
fect of the alkali in relation to some other ma 
nure, or the texture of the soil_—or by some in- 
gredient which would be pernicious in combina 
tion being expelled in the burning. Vegetable 
ashes, applied as a top-dressing, may also contri- 


lie ona substratum of calcareous earth. Turf- 
ashes are used in the Netherlands for manuring 
clover aud other grass lands; and force great 
crops. 


—————> 0) 
NOSCIMUS. 
Devon Cattle, “in figure and points” not better 
in the ofiinions of the Easton Committee, than 
Cattle of the Eastern Shore. 


Dear Sir,—! am called on by Ignoramus, to de- 
fend opinions, which he had heard me express— 
although, I would not sanction, all that he has 
conveyed, I cannot hesitate to defend assertions, 
which est upon facts. 

Noscimus declares, that Ignoramus, “ has fallen 
into error,” in qnoting the report—* that the hei- 
“fer Fanny, which obtained the first premium 
** was out of a dun prize cow,” &c. ‘ Whereas 
“her mother is descended from the Bakewell, and 
“ Dutch breeds, and has none of the present short 
“horned blood, in her veins; and as Fanny, was 
“py a full bred Devon Bull, it would appear, 
“that the committee did not entirely disregard 
“the Devon breed.” 

Ignoramus, had not stated, that they did “ dis 
regard the, Devon breed”—he no doubt was sat- 
istied, that the committee did their duty, and was 
assured, that the chairman, had perfect know- 
ledge of Devon cattle—that another member, who 
received the onty premium for a Devon bull, and 
which cou'!d be given, to none other thana Devon, 
not less perfectly understood their merits—that 
a third, whose associations, and pursuits, lead 
him frequently, upon the estates, where Devons 
are bred, had heard, all their virtues discussed— 
that a fourth, could not be ignorant of their ex- 
cellence, as his farm adjoins, that of a scientifie 
agriculturist, by whom many of them are annually 
reared. Ignoramus but contended, that the pre- 
mium, for the best heifer was awarded for Fanny, 
from a cow of mixed short horn blood—that the 
second premium was given for a heifer, from 
short horn stock—that the two best heifers, al- 
though so many ¢horeugh bred Devon heifers 
were upon the ground, proved to be, of short horn 
blood—that the committee stated, “‘o thorough 


nor so bad, as to overpower the characteristics, of 
all other races, whether mixed, or unmixed; and 
he would not contend, that the commixture of 
Devon blood, must necessarily prevent, an animal 
from taking a premium, where du¢ mongrels and 
Devons were shown. 

But it appears, that Ignoramus, is supported by 
the decisions at another show; for at Easton the 
first premium, was given for a bull, by a “short 
horned” bull Bergami ; and four others were tak- 
en for animals of short horn blood, ‘The commit- 
tee, not satisfied with the mere, award of the pre- 
miums, express their “ gratification, at finding, 
“that the fine breed of Champion and Bergami, 
“ are beginning to be widely dispersed.” Inthe 
same paragraph, in speiking of Mr. Carmichael’s 
little native Eastern Shore Cattle, they assert, 
“the heifer, in colour, figure, and points, general- 
“ly, would have vied, with the dest Devon reds 
“of her age,” thus making it appear, that a com- 
mon heifer, can vie, with the best Devons. 

I would observe, that it is important, to adhere 
to the pedigrees, of animals where they are ex- 
hibited, to determine, the character of an esta- 
blished race, 

I conceive, that when the signatures of a com- 
mittee, selected for their knowledge of the sub- 
jects, on which they are called to decide, have 
been attached to a report, there can be neither 
indelicacy, nor impropriety, in exposing, an alte- 
ration, whick. through accident no doubt, had oc- 
curred, giving a name ora pedigree, which with- 
out fear of contradiction, I aver, was not in the 
refiort, as it was written, und read; more espe- 
cially if there should be reason to believe, that 
the committee were aware, that a cow may be 
red, may have marks of Devon blood, may be 
sufifiosed to have cost thirty guineas in England, 
may be sold, on the public highway by an emi- 
grant unknown, and may be called, by a name 
suited to his purposes, or adapted to the wishes 
of a most enterprising, liberal and ingenuous man, 
and yet may have proceeded, from some fortunate 
cross, aiding the properties, but not predominat- 
ing over the appearance of Devon blood. And if 
after six years experience they have found, that 
cows which are known to be of pure, andthe best 





bred bull of the short horn breed, was offered to 


short horn blood—thus placing mongrel, not the 





bute to the destruction of insects and their larve. 


Burnt Straw is said, by an inte)ligent practical! 


farmer,* to be a manure that will insure a crop) 
of turnips. The comparative efficacy of burnt; 
straw isshewn by an experiment of Mr. Wright, | 
recorded in a subsequent page. 

Peat Ashes have a local utility as a top-dressing 
for cultivated grasses. The peat ashes of Berk- 
shire and Wiltshire, in particular, are sold ata 
considerable price for manuring artificial grass- 
lands, and are much celebrated for their good ef- 
fect. Professor Davy, having analysed as well 
these ashes as the soils to which they are success- 
fully applied, found in the soils themselves no 
sensible quantity of gypsum ;f the ashes, on the 
other hand, consisted in great part of gypsum, 
with a little iron, a little common salt, and varia- 
ble quantities of calcareous, aluminous, and sili- 
ceous earth, and sulphate of potassa. But such 
is not generally the case with peat ashes: to pro- 
duce this preponderating quantity of gypsum, the 





* A General View of the Agriculture of the 
Geet Riding of Yorkshire, by H. E, Strickland, 
q 


+ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fr. 19. 


That Ignoramus, had not “ falien into error” 
is proved by Noscimus, who confirms, what he 
had said, by substituting, for mixed short horn 
blood, the words ‘“* Bakewell and Dutch breeds.” 
That the Dutch breed has ever been, called Short 
Horned—that it was the basis, of all the breeds, 
technically called short horns, cannot be disputed. 

If Noscimus had proved, that the Dutch breed, 
was not “* short horned,” and had shown, that the 
union, with Bakewell blood, did not make it a 
mixed breed in the dun cow, he might make it ap- 
pear, that Ignoramus had fallen into error. 

If he mean, by the word “disregard,” con- 
temn, I think it will require some ingenuity to 
show, that the judges, did not disregard, the De- 
von blood, at the time they passed by so many 
pens, crowded by the finest animals, of this “in- 
dustrious” stock, giving no premiums for Devons, 
except two, which they were constrained to give, 
in the one case, for the calf, from a cow, without 
a pedigree, as “she was the only one offered to 
the examination of the committee””—in the other 
for a Devon bull, as it was offered for, a Devon 
bull onlu. 

Ignoramus, had not supposed, that the blood of 





Devon blood, in the State, yield when tresh, but 


their examination, and that of the Devon breed, | sixteen quarts of milk per day, they must natu. 
there were several bulls of the required age,’ rally doubt, whether the red cow, whose milk 
yet all the premiums, which were taken by bulls,) when measured, with its froth, equalled twenty- 
except one, were awarded for animals, of mixed |two quarts could be of pure Devon blood. 


it may be observed, that 1 am not contending, 


** present short horns,” above full blooded Devons. | for my own opinions—I but support, those of the 


Maryland Society, established by their awards, 
upon the Eastern, as well as upon the Western 
Shore. PHILO-IGNORAMUs. 
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Politicks of Agriculture. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
- 


Charles County, Jan. 3d, 1825. 


Dear Sir,—It should be extremely gratifying 
to all, to perceive tlrat an interest is alout tu be 
excited in our legislature upon the subject of ag- 
riculture. This fact alone induces a hope that 
our delegates will at their present session, relieve 
the State from the charge, that they have here- 
tofore been unmindful ot the best interests of their 
cons ituents; and that the cultivators of the soil 
will no longer be misrefiresented, Is it not mat- 
ter of astonishment that uotwithstanding every 
individual in society is more or less interested in 
the abundant productions of the earth, so little 
attention has been devoted to the subject by those 
who are particularly entrusted with the interest 





of the whole, *‘ Wnat have you done tor the plan- 
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EEE. : 
ters and farmers? is the usual question asked 
upon the return of our delegates from Annapolis 
—and the answer is equally ready : “* No f/an or 
roposition was suggested, in which they were 
immediately interested, or I certainly should have 
voted for it!” Thus have we been, from time to 
time, fut off with excuses; and at the next elec- 
tion, very zealous to support the same delegation, 
because “no plan or proposition came before the 
legislature.” And pray whose fault was it that 
-no “plan or proposition” came before the legis- 
lature? However, this mode of reasoning and 
those insufficient excuses will no longer avail, for 
I see with much pleasure, that the “ Agricultural 
Society of Maryland” have appointed a commit- 
tee, to make “ propositions ;” and from the cha- 
racter of those gentlemen who compose it, we 
are satisfied that judicious “ plans” will be sub- 
mitted to our legislature. It will then hereafter 
be incumbent upon the agriculturists, throughout 
the state, to scrutinize minutely the objections and 
difficulties which may be opposed to the success 
of their efforts. Can men who are disposed to 
listen to the just complaints of planters and far- 
mers, require better evidences of the existence, 
or abler suggestions for remedying some ot the 
evils, than may be found in the “ dmerican Far- 
mer” within the last several weeks? Although 
there are a variety of modes recommended ; yet 
any one, would contribute greatly to alleviate 
some of their grievances. From the “ committee 
on agriculture” in the house of delegates, the cul- 
tivators of the soil do anticipate not only a fa- 
vourable report, but efficient measures. It would 
be too much to expect for that committee, that 
they should embrace all the details requisite to 
a perfect plan for the promotion of agriculture, 
as it requires several distinct and seperate laws 
to remedy all the evils. The revision and amend- 
ment of the “law of trespass” generally-:—a law 
for the protection of sheep, and consequently the 
taxing, chaining, keeping at home, or killing su- 
perfiuous dogs :—and a law tocompel the owners 
of hogs to keep them within their own enclosures, 
or the right to those trespassed upon, of killing 
when found on their land. These are, I consider, 
more or less indispensable to all concerned in ag- 
ricultural pursuits, and equally just to all classes 
in society. Upon the subject of sheep and sheep- 
killing dogs, enough has been published in the 
American Farmer, to satisfy our delegates, even 
those who consider themselves most invulnera 
ble, that something must be done, or it is to be 
earnestly hoped, ‘Aat they will hereafter have 
nothing todo. The destruction of sheep by dogs 
within a few years past, has been so ruinous to 
the raising of that stock, that in many neighbour- 
hoods the attempt is entirely abandoned ; and in 
that in which I reside, formerly remarkable for 
good sheep and great numbers, I believe I can 
with truth say, that there is not wool sufficient to 
furnish stockings for all the families. It would 
seem as if the dogs had anticipated a declaration 
of war against them, and like prudent politicians 
have commenced the attack, for within the last 
ten days they have reduced the smail remnants of 
flocks toone half, and in some instances to /ess 
than one-third. Now let those of our delegates 
who are such advocates for the “ feofile’”’ calcu- 
Jate whether it is more to their interest, to pay a 
higher price for the wool, requisite for family 
purposes, or to keep fewer dogs at a lesser ex- 
pense. It is to be regretted that many of those 
essays inthe American Farmer are not re-pub- 
lished in some of the country newspapers ; much 
good might be done to the farmers and planters, 
and then our delegates could not plead ignorance 
of the existence of such evils. 
There is no part of agricultural economy less 








counties, than the manner of raising and keeping 
hogs; and no stock is more destructive to our 
neighbours, or troublesome to ourselves, when 
permitted to range at large. Those who will 
make the experiment, with few exceptions, will 
find it to their advantage not to permit their hogs 
to run at large, particularly if their neighbour- 
hood is infested with either two or four legged 
dogs. During the last year necessity compelled 
me to pen my pigs, or have no pork; thirty were 
penned on about two acres of ground, water run- 
ning through it, on the 15th December, 1822; the 
pigs were from two to four months old: a beef 
was fattened in the same pen until March: I gave 
them two ears of corn a piece, night and morn- 
ing.—After my wheat was gathered in, they were 
let into the stubble field until the scattered grains 
were consumed; then penned again, fed on ap- 
ples, pumpkins, &c. &c. with corn: they were 
slaughtered the 20th December last. I have never 





had such good pork, and am convinced that the 
same weight of meat would have cost me more by 
raising them in the common way; and have been 
saved much trouble, vexation, and loss by straying 
and their being stolen. Although there is an ex- 
tensive marsh attached to the farm, as well as a 
pretty extensive wood range, I shall pursue the 
same mode again, believing it to be the most eco- 
nomical. With the advantage of clover, and a 
proper attention to vegetables, I have not the 
least doubt of its being preferable to any other. 

I have given these particulars as an evidence, 
in favour of the hog daw. Suppose this practice 
was pursued ; the necessary fencing for all other 
kind of stock, might be made of a post and three 
rails ;—whereas, to be safe from hogs, it requires 
at least five with posts, and of the common worm 
fence from nine to eleven rails. The difference 
in the saving of timber, especially in districts of 
country where wood is not abundant, would more 





than pay for all the pork required upon the farm, 
without taking into the account labour and othe: 
considerations. But independent of these, is it 
not right that each individual] should De compell- 
ed to keep his stock off his neighbour, and not 
put him to the expense of making fences where he 
would not otherways require them? Should our 
legislature pay a due regard to these matters, the 
end of the year, which has just commenced, will 
bear striking evidence of the judiciousness of their 
enactments, and the agriculturists may congratu- 
late themselves that they are no longer misrepre- 
sented, A Farmer of Charles County. 


——e 0 


To the Editor of the New-York Gazette. 


Gentlemen—Permit me, through the medium 
of your useful paper, to propose the following 
Queries to the public, in hopes that they may be 
discussed by some able hand. 

Ist. Is it not possible that the English govern- 
ment will, upon hearing of the discrimination in 
the duties upon their manufactures in favour of 
American citizens, lay an additional duty upon 
cotton when imported or even owned by a citizen 
of the United States? 

‘2d. Will not the English (or even French) go- 
vernment, probably lay an export duty even upon 
their own manufactures, when — or owned 
by a citizen of the United States? 

3d. Will not the large manufacturing popula- 
tion in England and Scotland, petition their go- 
vernment to enact the above laws? 

4th. Is not this proposed law in direct opposi- 
tion to the treaties with Great Britain? 

Sth. Why is Congress laboring to put restric- 
tions upon trade, whilst the government of Great 
Britain are doing all in their power to free their 
commerce from all the burdensome weights which 





attended to, or less understood in these lower 


formerly hung heavy upon it? 





6th. Are not the commerce, riches, and the 
amount of imposts in England, increasing rapidly 
under this their new system? 





Remarks by M. M. Noah, Editor of the New- 
York National Advocate. 


We have been looking for some queries on the 
above subject, which will be admitted is of great 
interest to the general prosperity—and as such, 
should be approached with caution. 

The secretary of the treasury in recommend- 
ing discriminating duties, gives the following rea. 
sons :— ‘ 


“But whatever motives there may be for allow- 
ing a credit for duties to our own citizens, no suf- 
ficient reason is perceived for continuing it to fo- 
reigners, who are not domiciliated in the repub- 
lic. <A discrimination, in this respect, between 
citizens of the United States and others, would 
tend to confine the commerce of the nation to its 
own citizens, and would aid in restraining the 
practice of shipping merchandize tothis country, 
upon consignment, for foreign account, which has 
hitherto been found to interfere with the interests 
of our own regular merchants.” 


Accustomed as we are to receive the opinions of 
the secretary, with great deference, arising from 
a confidence in his experience and integrity, we 
are nevertheléss constrained to doubt the policy 
of enforcing any distinction in the collection of 
duties, and the objections to the measure as de- 
tailed above, struck us forcibly on reading the of- 
ficial document. We are, undoubtedly, bound to 
afford protection to our own citizens, but it is very 
questionabie, whether “ confining the commerce 
of the nation to our own citizens,” would not very 
materially abridge its advantages and curtail its 
profits. We export a very small proportion of 
our imports ; as we are consumers, therefore, the 
more free and unrestricted we are in our com- 
mercial regulations, the greater will be the field 
of enterprize and competition, and the cheaper 
will be the commodities actually required and 
consumed, 

The honorable secretary admits, that, while 
cash payments for duties would prevent loss, it 
would “ probably diminish the amount of duties,” 
and shortening credits would produce the same 
results. Policy, therefore enjoins us to avoid mea- 
sures which may impair the revenue, or create 
distinctions and ciassifications among merchauts, 
which may result in retaliatory decrees, 

Suppose, as a measure of retaliation, a duty 
should be laid on cotton in England, the property 
of Americans, would it not seriously injure the 
growers of this article in the south? Suppose the 
French government should shackle our commerce 
by special export duties, would it not equally im- 
pair our exports and staple article to France? If 
the discriminating duties in question are prohibit- 
ec by treaty, there the thing ends at once. 

But all reasoning on this subject fails from the 
admitted impossibility of enforcing the system.— 
The moment a law passes which compels foreign- 
ers to pay cash duties, not a bale of goods will be 
imported in the name of a foreigner; and the 
moment England passes a retaliatory law, no cot- 
ton will enter in the name of an American.— 
Nothing, therefore, being more feasible than an 
evasion of the law, it would become a dead let- 
ter, though surrounded by a battery of oaths.— 
We had better allow our commerce to progress, 
as it now does, prosperously and satisfactorily— 
throwing open all its avenues to the enterprising 
capitalist, and enriching our country with the 
product of every clime, filling our national cof- 
fers, decreasing our national debt, improving our 
national resourses, and receiving in our national 





|family the industrious of every clime. 
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Internal Improvements. _ 


{Communicated for the American Farmer.] 


CONSTITUTION 
Of the Pennsylvania Society tor the fromotion of 
Internal Improvements in the Commonwealth. 


I. This Society shall consist of as many mem- 
bers as shall sign this constitution: and its object 
shall be, as designated in the title, to promote 
internal improvements in the commonwealth, 

II. The officers of the Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, three Vice Presidents, a Recording and a 
Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer ; who 
shall be chosen on the second Tuesday in Decem- 
ber of the present year, and on the first Tuesday 
in January, in every year after 1825. The offi- 
cers chosen at any election shall retain their offi- 
ces until the appointment of successors. 

III. The President, or, in his absence, one of 
the Vice Presidents, or, in their absence, a Chair- 
man chosen pro tempore, shall preside at the 
meetings of the Society. The President shall 
call extra meetings whenever requested by six 
members in writing, whereof six days notice 
shall be given. 

IV. The Recording Secretary shall keep fair 
minutes of the proceedings of the Society. 

V. The Treasurer shall receive all monies be- 
longing to the Society, and keep correct accounts 
of the receipts and disbursements, which he shall 
present to the Society at the stated meetings. He 
shall pay no monies but on the order of the Pre- 
sident, countersigned by the Secretary. 

VI. The society shall hold meetings every two 
months, on the first Tuesday of January, March, 
May, July, September, and November. 

VII. An acting committee, to consist of five 
members, shall be appointed on the seconu Tues- 
day in December of this year, and at the first 
meeting of the Society in every year after 1825 ; 
which committee shall perform such duties as 
may be entrusted to them by the society, and 
shall have charge of its correspondence. The 
Corresponding Secretary shall act as secretary of 
this committee, and shall keep its minutes. 

VIII. The subscription for the first year shall 
be one hundred dollars, payable in four quarterly 
instalments, the first on the organization of the 
society. The subscription after the first year 
shall be ten dollars per annum. 

Nov. 30, 1824. 

Extract from the By-Laws. 

The Acting Committee shall open a correspon- 
dence with the friends of internal improvements 
in the United States and elsewhere; with all 
who have charge of public works in the United 
States; and with those who are skilled in the 
science Of civil engineering. ‘They shall collect 
such information, in relation to the objects of the 
society, as can be procured ; and shall from time 
to time report their proceedings, and such other 
matters as may be interesting to the society, and 
as may contribute by their statement and pro- 
mulgation to’the purposes for which it is estab- 
lished. The committee may submit for the con- 
sideration of the society, plans for public im- 
provements, and such estimates of their cost, and 
of the means of their accomplishment, as can be 
procured without expense; unless the expendi- 
ture of money for the purpose of attaining such 





estimates and plans shall be specially authorized! 


by the Society, They shall keep accurate mi- 
nutes of their proceedings, which shall be sub- 
mitted to the society at every stated meeting. 
OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

John Sergeant—President, 

John Connelly, 

Mathew Carey,$ Vice Presidents. 

Paul Beck, Jr. 


John White— Treasurer. 
John Y. Clark—Recording Secretary. 
Gerard Ralston—Corresponding Sec’y. 
Mathew Carey, 
Joseph Hemphill, 
Richard Peters, Jr. >Acting Committee. 
Stephen Duncan, 
William Strickland, 
The subscribers, the Acting Committee of 
I; The Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of 
Internal Improvements in the Commonwealth,” 
respectfully submit the following essay on the 
construction and reparation of roads to the con- 
sideration of their fellow citizens. 
MATHEW CAREY, 
JOSEPH HEMPHILL, 
RICHARD PETERS, Jr. 
STEPHEN DUNCAN, 
WILLIAM STRICKLAND. 
GERARD RatstTon, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 20, 1824. 
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SECTION I. 
On the Construction of Roads. 

The proper construction and preservation of 
public roadsare objects of the first interest. Their 
permanence depends entirely on the manner in 
which they are formed, and the expense of re- 
pairs is regulated by the correct or erroneous 
principles adopted by those who have charge of 
them. 

Roads in our state are of three descriptions— 
The great public highways, and the township 
roads, both of which are made and kept iu or- 
der at public expense—and turnpike roads, which 
have been constructed by private capital, and 
by large and liberal contributions from the com- 
monwealth. 

It has been frequently remarked by our citi- 
zens who have visited the eastern states, that in 
those parts of the Union, the town roads, which 
are the same as our public highways or township 
roads, are better made, and are always in better 
order than the same roadsin Pennsylvania. Why 
this is the case, it will not be difficult to show, 
and at a future period some facts may be commu- 
nicated on this subject. At present, it is, how- 
ever, only intended to invite the attention of the 
citizens of the commonwealth to the known and 
acknowledged fact, that our public roads, which 
are under county and township charge, are bad 
in their formation, and almost entirely without 
that care which is necessary to make them passa- 
ble at some periods of the year. 

To the turnpike roads in Pennsylvania, it is 
the purpose of this paper particularly to call the 
public attention, and by a statement of the erro- 
neous principles upon which they have been 
made, and an exhibition of a better mode of coa- 
structing and repairing them, it is hoped exten- 
sive benefit will be obtained. 

In the formation of our turnpike roads we com- 
mit four great errors :— 

1. We dig a trench in which to place the large 
stones which are the foundation of the road, and 
which receives the water that percolates through, 
and undermines and loosens the coat of broken 
stone, which forms the cover of the road. Those 
large stones scarcely ever consolidate. 

2. Our roads are quite too convex, whereby 
carriages are necessarily kept in the middle, 
which is worn down, and thus presents a sort of 
basin for the reception and detention of rain. 

3. Our stone is not broken small enough—and 
our roads are generaily encumbered with large 
stones, which interrupt the progress of carriages, 
raise up the wheels, & by the jolt, injure the roads. 

4,.'There is rare}y a trench or ditch cut at the 
side of our roads, to carry off the rain water, or, 
if cut, itis very seldom kept free from obstruction. 








At these errors we are not to wonder; for 
England, with centuries of experience in road- 
making, and tenfold the experience of turnpikes 
that we have had, has until lately pursued ex- 
actly the same career, which, even at present, is 
continued in many parts of that island. But a 
new system has been introduced there within a 
few years past, by Mr. J. L. M‘Adam, which has 
stood the test of the most rigorous scrutiny—and 
received the most unqualified approbation of par- 
liament—of the postmaster general—of the pro- 
prietors of stage coaches—and of numbers of the 
most enlightened persons in the nation. It forms 
no oT recommendation of this system, that 
Mr. M‘Adam, and his family, under his direc- 
tion and on his system, have been and are em- 
ployed in the construction and repair of different 
roads to the extent of nearly 700 miles—and that 
he is consulted, and his plan followed, by the 
major part of all the road-contractors in England. 

The leading features of Mr. M‘Adam’s sys- 
tem are—that the dest foundation for a road is 
the natural soil ; that this foundation, on which 
the broken stone is to be laid, ought to be eleva- 
ted, two, three, or four inches, above what is 
usually termed the side or summer road*—that 
the stones should be broken so as not to exceed 
six ounces in weight (he has recently declared a 
preference of three, )—and so completely consoli- 
dated as to prevent the penetration of rain—that 
the stone should be as far as possible homogene- 
ous, as the mixture of hard stones with those ea- 
sily friable is highly pernicious—and that the bed 
of the road should be secured against under water 
by drains or ditches. The means by which to 
produce these effects, are detailed in his work at 
length, and in his various examinations by order 
of the house of commons, and are comprised in 
the following plain rules :— 

1, “The first operation in making a road should 
be the reverse of digging a trench. The road 
should not be sunk below, but rather raised above 
the ordinary level of the adjacent ground. Care 
should be taken that there be a sufficient fall from 
the road to the adjacent ground to take off the 
water, so that this ground be some inches below 
that on which the road is intended to be placed. 
Side drains, or ditches, to carry off the water, 
are indispensably necessary. 

2. ‘“* Having secured the soil from under water, 
the next care is to secure it from rain water, by 
a solid road made of clean, dry stone, or flint, so 
selected, prepared, and laid, as to be perfectly 
impervious to water. This cannot be effected, 
unless the greatest care be taken, that no earth, 
clay, chalk, or other matter that will hold or 
conduct water, be mixed with the broken stone, 
which must be so prepared, and laid, as to unite 
by its own angles into a firm, compact, and im- 
penetrable body. 

3. “* The large stones usually laid at the bottom 
of roadsas a foundation, are not only a useless 
expense, but positively injurious ; as; being con- 
stantly shaken by heavy carriages, they keep 
the upper stratum loose, anc open for the recep- 
tion of rain water. 

4. “The stone, (or, as we term it, the metal,) 
is to be laid on, not all at once, but in layers of 
three inches thick ; after the first layer is laid on, 
it is to be subjected to the traffic, or if the road 
is not open to traffic, a roller of iron should be 
used, if the weather be showery; if otherwise, 





* It is to be observed that Mr. M‘Adam disap- 
\hraves of side or summer roads; as the earth 
jwhich is carried from them to the turnfiike, by 
the horse’s hoofs and the wheels of carriages, in- 
jures the latter. In England scavengers are em- 
floyed on many of the roads to sweep off the 
mud into which the rain converts the earth carried 





on the turnpike. 
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water should be thrown on it; 
consolidate when perfectly dry. _ 
5. * Much has been said and written upon the 


from the high ground, and keep the road dry. 


15. ** The materials should be cleansed of the 


for no stone will,the road, where it will receive the water falling mages might be sued for au: recovered before 
some justice of the peace of the neighborhood, 


who should have power to summon a jury to try 


strength of roads. My experience leads me to| mud and soil, with which they are mixed in their/the case, without the present tedious and expen- 
the conclusion, that six inches thickness of well|native state, on the sport where they are procur-|sive delay. We cannot pass over another and 


broken stone, properly laid on, is quite sufficient, | ed. 


provided the bed of the road be made and kept 


If gravel be uscu, it ought to be cleared by/greater evil of which we have great reason to 
screening, or, if necessary, by washing. Some ad- complain, andin remedying which society at large 


dry. Of late years I have made no road thicker ;|dition willbe hereby made to the expense in the | would reap an incalculable advantage. We mean 
but on the second year have given it an addition | first instance—but it will be found the most eco-|the number and character of the grog shops 


of three inches, loosing a little the hard surface | 
of the road, about an inch deep, to allow the| 


nomical mode in the end. 
16. ** Twenty per cent. of the expense of im- 


throughout this state, which have almost render- 


ed worthless, the whole of our labouring popula- 


new and the old metals to unite; going upon the! proving and repairing roads is often incurred by|tion. The remedy 1 would suggest, is to encrease 


principle that the natural soil is the real carrier) 
both of the load and the carriages; and that If it) 
could be kept dry by any other means, the arti 
ficial road would be altogether unnecessary. 


rows of trees, particularly on the sunny side, in-| 
tercepting the influence of the sun. | 
17. ** Carriages whatever be the construction) 


the present tax or license to $100, hoping that 
this sum might tend to lessen this great and grow- 
ing evil. Should any person, on prosecution be 


|of their wheels, will make ruts in a newly made found guilty of selling liquor tos/aves, or of keep- 


6. “ The thickness of a road ‘s immateri l as road till it consolidates, however well the ma~)ing a disorderly house, in lieu of the present fine, 
to its strength for carrying weight. ‘This object terials may be prepared, or however judiciously'I would recommend the punishment to be a fine 
is already obtained by providing a dry surtace|applied. ‘heretore a caretul person must attend ot $100 and confinement in the penitentiary at 


over which the road is to be placed as a covering, 
or roof, to preserye it in that state; experience 
having shown that if water passes through aroad, 
and fills the native soil, the road, whatever may | 
be its thickness, loses its support, and falls to 
pieces. 

7. “ The only proper method of breaking stones, 
both for effect and economy, is by fersons sitting. 
The stones are to be placed in small heaps; and 
women, boys, or old men, past hard labour, 
should sit down, and break them with small ham- 
mers, 80 as none shall exceed six ounces in weight. 

8. “The stones should be broken very small. 





for some time after the road is opened for use, to 
rake in the track made by the wheels. 

It is a curious fact, that the roads in Sweden, 
which are among the best in the world, are made 
on the plan adopted by Mr. M’Adam. On these 
roads no stone is ever laid larger than a walnut. 

[Zo be concluded in our next.) 
— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Baltimore County, January Sd, 1825. 





Dear Sir—I rejoice exceedingly, to find the le- 


hard labour, at the discretion of the court, and 
disqualification, ever after, to obtain a license 
(and if this would not prevent them,) extend the 
punishment to disfranchisement of all their fo- 
litical rights. ‘he constables or the informers to 
have the benefit of the suin recovered by fines 
trom such prosecutions. Let the money raised 
from ordinaries be apifilied to the establishment of 
free schouls tor the education of the poor. The de- 
morailzing effects produced by the number of these 
nuisances, are truly so alarming, that they loud- 
ly call for some prompt and efficient measures to 
check them ; with the present low price of whis- 


In recommending six ounces as the proper size, gislature of Maryland, has, at last, appojnted a/key, and the facility of obtaining license to sell, 


I went as far as the then old prejudices would ad-| 
mit. But experience has convinced ine that halt 
that size is more useful and more profitable to the 
country. * When the stone is well broken, and 
properly applied, there is no occasion for the co 

vering of gravel or slate—and I object to it, as 
preventing the consolidation of the stone, by 
keeping the pieces apart, whereas they would 
otherwise unite by their own angles. 

9. “The reason for recommending the laying 
en the stone at different times, and in layers, is, 
that if the whole quantity be laid on at once, the 
under part never consolidates properly, but con- 
tinues loose, and tends to loosen the upper part so 
as to allow the water to pass through, 

10. “ Nothing is to be laid on the clean stone 
en pretence of binding. Broken stone will com- 
bine by its own angles into a smooth, solid sur- 
face, which cannot be affected by vicissitudes of 
weather, or displaced by the action of wheels, 
which will pass over it without a jolt, and conse- 
quently without injury. ‘ 

11, “ A carriage ought as much as possible to 
stand upright in travelling. I have generally 
made roads three inches higher in the centre 
than at the sides, when they are eighteen feet 
wide. If the road be smooth and well made, the 
water wil! easily run off in such a slope. 

12. “* When roads are very convex, travellers 
generally follow the track in the. middle, which 
is the only part where a carriage can run upright ; 
by which means three furrows are made, one by 
the horses and two by the wheels. More water 
stands on avery convex road than on one that is 
reasonably flat. 

13. “ Ten inches of well consolidated materials 
are equal to bear any kiad of carriage. I do not 
care whether the substratum be soft or hard—in- 
deed I should prefer a soft one, provided it was 
not such as would not allow a man to walk over it. 

14. “ When a road is tobe formed on the side of 
a hill, the ditch should be on the higher side of 


* Vhisitem, No 8, is taken froma MS commu 
nication to an American gentleman, dated Feb. 7, 
1823—end is the result of greater experience than' 
Mr. M‘*Adam had when he wrote the area 
ane, No, 7. 








“Committee on Agriculture.” This is what! 
should have been done, long since—even in the 
afifrointment of this committee, the agricultural 
interest is greatly benefitted, inasmuch as a me- 
dium of communication is had,through which our’ 
wants are made known, our rights asserted, the 
grievances set forth under which the landed in.-, 
terest labours, and the remedies and reliefs pointe | 
ed out—this is the more important at the present) 
time, when the other classes ot society are impor | 
tuning, daily, our public authorities, for exclusive’ 
privileges and further protection, to the almost, 
total destruction of the great mass of the country ; 
the land holders, and those engaged in the culti 

vation of the soil. Amidst the difficulties we have 
to encounter, is the greater exposure and want 
of protection of our property, and the great de- 
lay, trouble and expense we have to submit to, 
in order to obtain redress of the least infringe- 
ment of our rights. 

We would humbly suggest, through your co- 
lumns, to this committee, to take into considera- 
tion the propriety ot repealing all the laws now 
extant on the subject of trespass, and to enact 
such as will be simple, intelligible and efficient— 
such as would be bottomed on common sense,— 
The law of 1715, provided that no horse, mare or 
gelding should be permitted to run at large from 
May to November, but neglected to extend this 
prohibition to Aogs or horned cattle—Whyshould 
not the law be amended so as to include all kinds 
of stock, and to extend to the winter as well as 
the spring, summer or autumn? The law also 
states, that you shall have your fence five feet 
high, without making any provision for hedges, 
stone walls or other enclosures, Why should not 
those laws be so altered, as to compel every man 
to take care of his own stock? The law, witha 
discrimination rather more nice than wise, dis- 
tinguishes between cutting and carrying away 
from a man’s premises, wood, bark, timber, corn, 
grass, fruit, &c., when it be done at one time, 
making this act a trespass; whereas, if any time 
intervene, viz.: if he cut or pull one day, and 
take away the next, or at any other time, this 
act is /arceny ; it is high time to have such laws 
an uiled, and others enacted that will give tne 


prompting every feliow to keep a tippling shop, 
who is tooindolenttolabour. It is almost a won- 
der there should be found a sober man in society ; 
every device and scheme are resorted to by tiese 
miserable wretches to induce our slaves and ser- 
vanis, constantly to commit petty thefts and to 
deposite the stolen goods with them, for which, in 
return, a few gills of whiskey are given. Nota 
chain, iron bolt or screw, in short, nothing of the 
kind that can be turned into money or drink, is 
safe—all stolen and taken to these vile depots. 
Our legislature, if independent, could soon give 
relief ; by so doing, they would be instrumental 
in effecting the reformation of many, and there- 
by deserve and receive the thanks of every well 
wisher to the happiness of 
MANKIND. 


——> () a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


BURNING CLAY. 

Sir,—Many of my friends have enquired of me, 
the method I pursued in burning clay. In order 
to answer their enquiries, 1 beg the use of your 
columns. I was so alarmed at the trouble and 
expense I should incur in the process, trom what 
I had read, or heared on the subject, that I was 
a long while deterred from the undertaking. I 
however, resolved on making atrial, and follow- 
ed my own mode, which, indeed, is much more 
easy to put into practice, than to give an accurate 
description of it. 

I had a number of stumps and knotty logs laid 
as a foundation, and having a few wagon loads of 
oyster shells on the place, I determined that one 
burning should suffice for the shells and the clay. 
The shells were thrown on to the thickness of 
about 2 or 3 feet, then a layer of brush, another 
coat of shells, &c, tilt my shells were exhausted. 
I immediately fired the heap, and commenced 
with my ox carts and hands to haul and pile on 
common red clay taken from the side of the 
county road. I soon discovered that no more fuel 
was necessary—that one load of earth served to 
burn a second, and would carry on the operation 
ad infinitum. The only thing to be guarded 





farmer protection. In case of trespass, that da- 


against 1s, the suffering of the blaze to break out ; 
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whenever you find the clay giving way, or heat- 
ing red-hot, put more earth on, and you will find 
it the simplest process in your farm eperations. 

As to its effects as a manure, I can speak de- 
cidedly in its favor—and I believe it to be the 
cheapest and best. My soil is a stiff clay, I ap- 

lied it on potatoes and corn—a day or two atter 
its application there came a smart rain. I was 
pleased to find it had already acted asa strong 
absorbent ; so much so, I was enabled to go to 
work in that part of the field which was top 
dressed with it, while the part not dressed was 
too wet. Immediately on the appearance of the 
corn and potatoes, the greatest possible difference 
was visible, and so continued to the ripening of 
both. Some may say it was the effect of the 
burnt shells—these I have before ased—but never 
saw any such sensible effects on the crop on which 
it was applied, as ir the present application. I 
should certainly preter burning clay as a manure, 
rather than haul ashes 3 miles, though they were 
given to me. I conceive them to be an admira- 
ble application for turnips, wheat, grasses and 
corn. 

Should you think the above worth a place in the 
Farmer, you will insert it, 

And oblige, 
D. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 
6th January, 1828. 








eS 
CAYENNE, OR RED PEPPER 
HOW IS IT PULVERISED ? 

I have been endeavouring to pulverise our com- 
mon Red, or Cayenne Pepper, but have not been 
enabled to effect it to my satisfaction; it has so 
great a tenacity it is impossible to reduce it to 
powder, and to attempt to dry it by the fire, it 
will burn before I am aware of it, and to attempt 
a longer process, by exposing it to the sun the 
virtue of it is destroyed ; if any of your numerous 
correspondents, can inform me how it can be ac- 
complished ; by inserting in the American Far- 
mer, you will confer an obligation on 

A CONSTANT READER. 
Portland Mills, Va. Jan.7, 1825. 

















Miscellaneous items. 





A packet containing seeds, collected by one of, 


the Society of Friends, during a long residence 
in America, has been transmitted to the Botanic 
Garden, in the town of Bury, England, some of 
which are of the pulse kind, and are likely to 

rove beneficial to the society. On one of the 
labels is the following :—‘* The seed from which 
the enclosed were raised, were found in the sto- 
mach of a wild goose, that was shot 300 miles 
from land about two years since.” 





Enterprize—The distinguished Robert Morris 
of this city, made the first attempt to effect the 
“out of season” passage to China, which is ef- 
fected by going round the South Cape of New 
Holland, thus avoiding the periodical winds pre- 
valent at certain periods in the China sea. In 
prosecution of this subject, the ship Alliance 
sailed from the Delaware on the 20th of June, 
1787, and arrived on the 22d of December, at 
Canton, As no ship had ever before made a si- 
milar passage, great astonishment was manifest- 
ed; and the lords of the British Admiralty sub- 
sequently applied to Mr. Morris for information 
with regard to the track of the ship. It is said 
that her probable route, was previous to her de- 
parture, marked out by Mr. Morris, with the 
assistance of Mr. Gouverneur Morris. 

Fortitude.—General Greene stated that “at 
the battle of Eutaw Springs, hundreds of my 
men were as naked as they were born. Posteri- 





ty will scarcely believe that the bare loins of ma-favailing, Mr. Partridge, a medical student, made 
ny brave men who carried death into the enemy’s|an incision, about 6 inches in length through the 
ranks, at the Eutaw, were galled by their car-jskin and muscles till he came to the weasand, 
touch-boxes, while a folded rag, or a tuft of moss}/(windpipe) into which he made a sufficient open- 
protected the shoulders from sustaining the sameling to extract the potato withease. The wound 
injury from the musket.” was then nicely closed by sewing, and the whole 
— secured by lint and bandage, and in a few weeks 
Witherspoon.—When a distinguished member] the cow was completely recovered. Not more 
of Congress said that we were “not yet ripe for}than four ounces of blood were lost during the 
a declaration of independence,” this exemplary| operation. 
patriot answered “tin my judgment, Sir, we are — 
not only ripe, but rotting.” A new clock is in progress for St. Paul’s 
Dr. Witherspoon often remarlaed that he could|Church, London. The vestrymen of the church 
precisely repeat a speech or sermon, written by|have it in contemplation to introduce gas, and an 
himself, by reading it over three times, illuminated face, soas to give the neighbourhood 
the full advantage of this desirable object by 
One sharp frosty day, his present Majesty,|night as well as by day. 
when Prince of Wales, went into the Thatched| ——— 
House Tavern, and ordered a beef steak; but | n 
the weather being very cold, desired the waiter Scraps from English Papers. 
to bring him first a glass of brandy and water. 
He emptied that in g twinkling, then son ey withthe Gifeeks are owing to the Turkish 
: ere *}women wearing thin veils and casting wishfu 
“I 9 —e and comfortable : bring vas ™Y' looks at the ool teidiadnad the Sieeinn Arca: 
steak.” On thia, Mr. Sheridan, who was pre-\"woioce the women must never, when they go 
nom, ba —e the following a 2, out, deviate from the rules of decency and ho- 
The Prince came in and said ’twas cold, | sour, it isespecially necessary to take care that 
‘Then put his head the rammer ; inone of their actions be contrary to the holy law. 
Till swallow after swallow came, | An imperial firman has already been publish- 
When he pronounced it summer. ‘ed to hinder them from wearing embroidered 
: : feredges and improper colours. The duty of the 
Dean Swift’s barber one day told him that he' officers to oulee os firman was porto Le was 
had taken a public house, ‘And what’s your to see its execution. Thay have not done so.—Jn 
sign?” said the Dean. “Oh, the pole and basin > these latter times, therefore, certain women have 
and if your worship would just write me a feW!been seen to change the tone of decency and ho- 
lines to put upon it, by way of motto, I have nO: nour for manners least becoming Musselmans. 
doubt but it would draw me plenty of customers.” ‘They have not feared to wear embroidered fe- 
rhe Dean took out his pencil and wrote the fol-! redges, and condemnable colours, and go to the 
lowing couplet, which long graced the barber’s) public walks with extraordinary veils, which suf- 
SIgT — fer their faces to be seen. 
Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here, “Such conduct is equally contrary to the di- 
Where nought excels the shaving, but the beer.|vine law, and to my supreme will. It is evident 
that the Government must put a stop to such an 
Compound Interest—A fair example of thelirregularity, and that it is also the absolute duty 
natural and just increase of money by the opera-| of husbands, to take care that their wives do 


























The Grand Signior, conceiving that his disas- 








nition of time and the ordinary course of Jaw, was not go out in a dress which being irrecoucileable 


furnished the other day, in the Surrogate’s office'to decency and honour, cannot be suitable to 
of this city. The probate of a will from London Musselman women. 
was received, directing the disposal of property! ‘“ Henceforward, therefore, the women shall 
in the funds of the Manhattan company. In the not wear embroidered feredges, nor condemnable 
year 1799, the testator, Daniel Delaney, invest-;colours, nor veils artfully contrived to show their 
ed $50,000 in stock of this bank, with a resolu-|faces ; whoever be the husband or relations of all 
tion to suffer it toremain, without receipt of its)those who may be seen in such a dress, they shall 
proceeds, but continual re-investment of the half-| be made answerable, and punished for the con- 
yearly dividend, until hisdeath. This accumu-jduct of their women. 
lative process has been regularly attended to,} ‘Given in the month of Muharren, the year 
without material interruption or diversion until|1240.” (Sentember, 1824.) 
the present year, when the original capital, con- 
stantly increasing by the regular and occasional} Paris, Aov. 11—We have just received, by 
surplus dividends, has amounted to $300,000, de-]express, the following news from Madrid, dated 
vised to a person named in the will.—Legal inte-|the Sd instant :— 
rest, added to the principal every half year,| ‘The Charge d’Affairs of France, and the Ge- 
would have advanced well towards the same re-/neral in Chief, Count Digeon, went off yesterday 
sult, but the dividends of the bank amounting tojto the Escurial, to announce to the king the reso- 
a greater ratio, by a constant re-investment, has!lution to his Majesty Charles X. to withdraw 
accumulated to the handsome cash property wejhis troops from the Peninsula leaving only gar- 
have mentioned.—.V. Y, Statesman. risons in Cadiz, Pampeluna, &c. The Charge 
oo d’Affairs is also to tell his Majesty that the troops 
It is in contemplation to establish a line of}will in no way interfere with matters beyond the 
steam boats and stages, between this city and}circuit of the fortresses they eccupy. 
Norfolk, by which a direct communication will] ‘* Although this news is positive and authentic, 
be opened between the two places, in 36 hours.|and though the preparations have been already 
The time now required for a passage is 72 hours.]mace for entirely evacuating Spain at the end of 
Philadelphia fiaper. {the month, I can guarantee to you, that when 
a the Charge d’Affairs of France gave on the 20th 
A correspendent of the Worcester Spy, states,jult. a note to our Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that in the month of may last, a cow belonging}/announcing the positive instructions he had re- 
to a farmer of Templeton, in Worcester county,|ceived as to the evacuation of the interior of 
was choked with a raw potato; and that after|Spain, our (the Spanish) Government was so 











all the usual means of relief had been found un-}frightened, that it immediately commenced new 
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f peemmeniienient ae — 
Negouauions, Making propos:uions which have 
been sent to Paris, and which, notwithstanding 
the note transmitted to M. Zea, and the journey 
of the General and Charge d’ Affairs to the Escu- 
rial, will probably occasion some modification in 
the first determination of the Cab.net of the 
Tuileries. 

“The negotiation with the bankers of Paris 
for a loan is altogether broken off, because these 
houses would not take the smallest part on their 
own risk. It is affirmed that instructions newly 
given to M. Burgos, authorize him to make some 
overtures to other houses on the admission of a 
certain quantity of bonds of the first loans of the 
Cortes, which would be received in payment of 
the loan proposed to be contracted ; but this isa 
report which I repeat without guaranteeing it. 

“It is stated as positive that M. de Talaru re- 
turns to Madrid.” —Constitutionne/. 











The parish of Mary-la-bonne is about to be 
lighted up with gas. Sixty miles of iron pipe 
have been contracted for, to convey the gas. 








At a'meeting of the committee appointed for 
the purpose of taking into their conside ration the 
plan proposed by Lieut. Colonel Trench, for 
making a quay on the north bank of the river) 
Thames at London, held on the 2d November,' 
it was resolved to carry the undertaking into ef- | 
fect. £611,000 is considered an adequate sum ;}| 
it is to be subscribed in £100 shares. Mt r. Wyatt! 
is to be architect, Mr. Rinne engineer. 





It is repeated that Mr. Broughman will be ap- 
pointed one of the King’s counsel. 


A dreadful fire had taken place in Fleet-street, 
London, It commenced in the shop of Mr. Bond, | 
linen draper, No. 87, and extended to several of 
the adjoining premises, and caused a destruction | 
of property to nearly the amount of £100,000 
sterling. No lives were lost. 


—— 0 a 
NATIONAL REVENUE. 


Treasury Refiort.—It appears from this re- 
ea that the actual receipts into the Treasury 
or the year 1824, are estimated at $26,980,893, 
96, which with the balance of 9,463,922 81 re- 
maining in the Treasury at the commencement 
of the year, form an aggregate of 56,444,816 77, 
and the expenditures during the year, including 
4,775,671 99 paid awards under the Florida trea- 
ty, and 16,568,413 76 of the public debt, leaving 
an existing balance of 4,506,668 91; subject, how- 
ever, to the payment of appropriations already 
made. 

The public debt on the Ist of Jan. 1817, was 
123,491,965 16, of which 115,257,806 48 were 
funded, bearing an average interest of 5,564 per 
centum per annum ; and on the Ist of Jan. 1824, 
the whole debt was 86,045,003 18, bearing an 
average interest of 5,36} per centum per aunum ; 
while the government hold 7,000,000 capital in 
the Bank of the United States, which would re- 
duce the actual debt to about 79,000,000; being 
about 5-8ths of what it was eight years ago; 
within which time about 5,000,000 have been 
paid for the purchase of Florida. 

The excess of receipts over the expenditures, 
including the annual payments of the public debt, 
will be about 3,000,000, until the close of the year 
1835; after which time, the debt being then en- 
tirely discharged, there will be an annual addi 
tion of 10,000,000 to the amount, applicable to 
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JOHNY BULL—sy A HUNTER OF KENTUCKY. 


Vh Johny Bull my Joe John, when we were first acquaint, 

Your horns were made of steel John, to brave the battles’ 
brunt ; 

They were full long and keen John, and frightful to the foe ; 

Thy roar was heard, and Nations fearfd, Oh Johny Bull my 
Joe. 


Oh Johny Bull my Joe John, in triumph on the seas, 

You tribute claim of all John, and plunder when you please ; 
But this cannot begight John, your conscience tells you so, 
If it will not, will Yankee shot, Oh Johny Bull my Joe. 


Oh Johny Bull my Joe John, we’ve met you on the Main, 

We’ve taught you fore & aft John—your glory’s in the wane ; 
We've taught you at the broad-side the way to quell the foe, 
And something new at boarding too, Oh Johny Bull my Joe 


Oh Johny Bull my Joe John, we’ve met you on the land, 

The choicest blood you brought John, we sprinkled o’er the 
strand ; 

Then hie thee home in haste John, to meet some other foe, 

We fight more bold than if for gold, Oh Johny Bull my Joe.) 


Oh Johny Bull my Joe John, we fight for more than fame, 

Our Farr to save from thee John—the 1nvanT from the flame; 
For thou respeets them not John, thou more than savage foe, 
Then dread our might in equal fight, Oh Johny Bull my Joe. 


Now Johny Bull my Joe John, we’ve better got acquaint, 

We stand in freedom’s cause John, to brave the battles’ 
brunt; 

There thou hast got no horns John, Columbia lets thee know, 

Thou art indeed the mooly breed, Oh Johny Bull my Jove. 


Now Johny Ball my Joe John, we laugh to hear thy roar, 
We think itis the Waser John, or Hornet, nothing more ; 
Our Constitution now John defies her every foe, 

Old Lronsides in triumph rides, Oh John Bull my Joe. 


Now Johny Bull my Joe John, in commerce let’s unite, 
We’ll give you cheaper lead John, than in the field of fight; 
At On xans it was dear John, I guess you found it so, 
rhe 8th will tell the tale full well, Oh Johny Bull my Joe. 


TREN LAB IE B80 
BALTIMORE, FRipay, JANUARY 14, 1825, 


LARGE LEMONS. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer—with two 
Lemons, one of which was 134 inches in circum- 
Serence. 

Tuos. Epmonpson’s compliments to Mr. Sxrn- 
NEK, presents him two Lemons on a twig, froma 
tree about eight years old. 

Harlem, Jan. 4th, 1825. 




















Balt. Md, Ag. Society’s Room, 
1ith Jan. 1825. 


J.S. SkInNER’s respects to Mr. EpMonpson, 
and acknowledges with many thanks his interest- 
ing present of two lemons on a twig—the fruit of 
most extraordinary size—evincing equally the 
skill and care with which they have been raised. 
They will be exhibited as a proof of both, at our 
next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society, at Mr. Caton’s, to- 
morrow week. This fruit is a native of Asia— 
whence it was brought into Greece and Italy, but 
in the days of Pliny they had not succeeded in rais- 
ing itHe says “It would not forget Media and 
Persia, and liking no other soil would soon die.” 
Virgil says it is an antidote to poison and cure for 
consumption— 

** With this the Medes, to lab’ring age, bequeath 

* New lungs, and cure the sourness of the breath.” 


It was cultivated in England, according to Lord 





such objects of defence and tor the welfare of the 
nation as may be deemed expedient and proper.— 


Bacon, as early as the reign of James the I.; but 
it is doubtfulif either he or his Majesty ever saw 





Del. Gar. 


oy as large as those at Harlem. 


i> It will be recollected that the next meeting 
of the BoarRp oF TRustexs of the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural Society, will be heldat the residence of 
R. Caron, Esq. on Wednesday, the 19th inst. at 
11,A.M. The List of Premiums has been pre. 
pared by the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, and will be submitted to the Board for their 
revision. —_ 
DONATIONS 

TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

Deposited for distribution inthe Society’s Room 
over the Post Office, since our last:—A variety of 
beautiful Oats—round white Beans—and Seed of 
a Russian Cabbage [all gone,] which stands the 
winter, and grows from cuttings, Also, a model of 
an highly finished and ingenious instrument for 
pruning shrubbery, trees, &c. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
COLLECTED BY THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. 

No material difference in the prices of articles 
generally. As to Tosacco, the holders of the fin; 
est quality are veins expected news from Eu- 
me and holuing on for better prices—That of 
inferior quality, such as bas been selling for $4 
or $5, has improved about 50 cents per hundred, 
Live CatrLE—a lot of near 20 from the South 
Branch, brought to market by Mr. Parson’s, in 
high order, sold, a choice lot of 11, for $6 per 
head, the remainder for $5.50; the eleven aver- 
aged about 900 lbs.—Howard-street Flour, out of 
the wagons, $4.37§ to §4 50—Wharf Flour, $4.25 
—best white wheat, 83 to 85 cents—red, 30 cents, 
very little coming to market—best Turkeys sell- 
ing in the market for from £24 to $1—best butter 
in prints for table use, 31} cents. 

SSE ES CEST RS Pa 

We stop the press to announce with deep heart- 
felt regret, the death of MAJOR GENERAL 
R. G. HARPER. 
| Much association with him, lately, as the most 
active member of our Agricultural Society, had 
jserved to make us better acquainted with his per- 
‘sonal qualities; thus uniting, to great respect for 
jhis talents and integrity as a publick man, the 

sincere personal regard, inspired by his courtesv, 
generosity, and good feelings as a gentleman. 

It was but yesterday that in the Circuit Court 
he displayed the unimpaired powers of a vigo- 
|rous mind, rich in the stores of learning, acquired 
by the best education and the best directed indus- 
itry : thus passing to the gates of death as it were 
in the recent footsteps of an illustrious compeer. 
He now lies a spiritless corpse in the house which 
was but yesterday the seat of elegant hospitality, 
and domestic happiness, a mournful illustration 
of the uncertainty of human life and human hap- 
piness. 

* Fate wings with ev'ry wish the afflictive dart 

“ Each gift of nature, and each grace of art; 

** With fatal heat, impetuous courage glows, 

“ With f.tal sweetness elocution flows; 

“ Impeachment stops the speaker’s pow’rful breath, 

* And restless fire precipitates on death.” 
2, GS ES EET ARETE! 
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AGRICULTTIRE. 
SHEEP—do not degenerate in Tennessee—im- 
mense number killed by dogs. WO... grire 
of, at frresent—and prospects for future prices. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Near Nashville, Tenn. Dec. 24th, 1824. 

Dear Sir,—The sample of Saxon wool you sent 
me was very thankfully received; and agreeably 
to your request, I will try and answer your seve- 
ral queries inthe Farmer, page 273, 

It is much to be deplored that this State Legis- 
lature has not as yet thought the matter of pro 
tecting sheep from dogs, worth legislation. Yet 
i think it a matter of very great importance to 
the community at large, and more especially the 
agricultural part; for it is most certainly high 
time that the United States should grow at least 
as much wool as they consume, and it will not be 
done in many years without the several States in 
the union make use of some means to protect 
their flocks from dogs, 

We boast of independence, but we cannot do it 
with propriety, even when we fail in raising as 
much wool as we consume. Every State ought 
to use every reasonable means to protect her 
flocks, so that her citizens might at least raise a 
sufficiency of wool for domestic purposes, which 
would encourage industry and economy. To show 
further the importance of a dog law: I, thinking it 
likely that this fall the called session of our legis- 
lature would give the matter a due consideration, 
went round to ten or twelve of my neighbours, 
none more than two and one-half miles from me, 
and got each one to state what number of sheep 
they had lost by dogs within two or three years 

ast, and the amount was about six Aundred, and 

did not see several that had lost a considerable 
number to my knowledge, Extend this toa State, 





KR.—Battimore, JANuany 2 





ON THE CATTLE ON THE SHORES OF 
THE MEDITERRANFAN 
Georgetown, (D.C.) Dec. 28th, 1824. 

Dear Sir,—The information which I obtained 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, is not suffi- 
ciently fresh in my memory as to,enable me to 
say so much respecting the cattle of those coun- 
tries, as I wrote you from Gibraltar in 1822 or 3. 

I observed that the dark coloured cattle are 
invariably preferred for milk, and the result of 
my enquiries at Genoa, Tuscany, and the island 
of Minorca, was, that a good cow usually gave 
about 14 quarts of milk perday. In Tuscany the 
white oxen only are used for the draught, as 
also in Naples. The oxen of Naples were much 
the largest that I saw any where—many that I 
viewed working in the city of Naples, I believe 
to have been fifteen or sixteen handshigh: they 
are of a lighter form and more active motion than 
any other cattle that I have seen, and are purely 
white with the exception of the muzzle, ears, 
horns, hoofs, and tuft of the tail, which are black.* 
I was informed by a person at Naples who had 
been supplying the French Government with tim- 
ber, from forty and fifty miles distant, that they 
travelled from twenty to twenty-five miles per 
day, and that unless driven over fast, they ap- 
peared not to be more affected by heat than hor- 
ses; from what I have seen of them in the city 
of Naples; and inthe summer too, I believe his 
character of them is not over drawn. He also 
{said thatthey were the offspring of the dungari- 
an bull and Spanish cow, or vice versa. I gave 
lmy horse to Mr. Lusby, the gentleman at whose 
house you saw me on the Eastern Shore. My 
‘mare I have here, but not in foal. Lapprehend the 
hog from Spain in this climate has not hair suffi- 
'cient to keep it warm, but its offspring may and 
|will do better, for cold is scarcely less impover- 








or the United States, and think of the enormousjishingthan hunger. At New York,a month since, 


loss, and all too, for the useless whims of keep- 
ing too many dogs. : 

Another reason why we should have a law to 
tax and lessen the number is—as the number is 
lessened, so the damages done by mad dogs inthe 
like proportion will be lessened. 


As respects an improvement in the price of 


wool in this country, I am at a loss to determine ; 
but am inclined to think that the increase of popu- 
lation and the new tariff, perhaps, may give rise 
to new manufactures and improve those that are 
already in operation; all may have a tendency 
to improve the price, and hence encourage the 
growth of wool in every State in the union, that 
is well adapted to the growth of that article. 

My flock is at present small, but I have had 
eight hundred head; they were very healthy and 
prosper well in this country : I now keep entirely 
ewes, and they average about five pounds of wool 
per annum ; I do not wash it on the sheep’s back, 
but from my experiments the wool loses in wash- 
ing clean about one-third. I do not think they 
degenerate in this country when taken good care 
of, either in size or fleece; I have now samples 


of wool taken from sheep { purchased in 1814.—| 


T send you a sample uf my wool, and to show the 
size give the live weight of three Merino ewes I 


I found in the Navy-yard, one of the two casks 
of solid stalk wheat, which I had directed to be 


the Eastern Shore. 
sowing. I am respectfully yours, 


JACOB JONES. 


{* The same asthe cattle brought trom Tusca- 
ny by Commodore Bainbridge, and S. Hambleton, 


South Carolina.]—dit. dm. Far. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


SALT-MARSH. 


sent to you last summer, the other I could receive 
no account of:—The one there will be sent to 
you early in the spring, to be divided between 
yourself, Mr. Weatherhead and Mr. S. Pearce of 
It is perhaps suited for spring 


Esq. and now in possession of Mr. Middleton of 





moreweasily got out. As it does not freeze it 
showte at zanna arte daemivtar ew lreat tallow. 
Few who live on salt rivers or bays are igno 
rant uf the value of sea weed—but one load cf 
well saturated marsh is worth two of that excel- 
lent manure, Itis equally stimulating and much 
more durable in its effects. 

Nothing is more suitable to receive bank-shells, 
or shell-lime—which are generally within reach 
of those who have marshes. 

If chopped fine it amply pays for the addition- 
al labour, and is an excellent top dressing for 
grass, wheat or corn in the hill. But, used in 
any way, no matter how slovenly, it ays well. 
The heads of our salt coves also afford im- 
mense beds of compost manure. 1 have seen it 
as much as six feet deep, of rich a//uvial soi/ and 
decomposed vegetables saturated with sat water. 
With such compost beds at command, no farmer 
need long complair. of poor land. 
CORNVULANTER. 
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_Politicks of Agriculture, 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
BORROWING ON REAL ESTATE; 


Among the bills originated in the House of 
Delegates of this state, during the present ses- 
sion, and not yet acted upon, is one to alter the 
mortgage system of Maryland. ‘lhe moment our 
eyes fell on the minute of the journal announcing 
the fact, we hastily recurred to the consequences 
of a change of the existing system; and have 
since more at leisure contemplated them in their 
application to the circumstances of the holders 
of real estate. On a full examination of the sub- 
ject, every one will be convinced of the great 
importance of the proposition, and we wish most 
earnestly that the mover has digested in his mind 
the effects of the measure proposed, and that he 
is prepared to illustrate the immense benefits 
the state will derive from a favourable change. 
In the whole circle of our political economy, we 
know of no one in which the holders of real es 
tate have so deep a stake, as they have in the 
question, shall the Maryland mortgage system be 
altered, and a simple summary and cheap system 
be established? In looking back five years, and 
remembering the contingencies which affected 
the property and circumstances of many worthy 
men now utterly ruined, we cannot repress the 
solemn ejaculation, how might they have becn 
saved, had they enjoyed the facility of borrowing 
money upon the security of their estates; but on 
account of the serions objections to the delay, 
expense, and personal trouble of foreclosing mort- 
gages, they could find no one to lend! If we 
were required to say in what manner might the 


legislature of Maryland most benefit the people, 











I am persuaded that the value of marsh, as a|lwe would most unhesitatingly say, by changing 
manure, is not sufficiently known. Many of my|the mortgage system. We have probed the sub- 





neighbours who have thousands of cart loads of jject to the bottom, and wonder that our farmers 
it on the margins of their fields have not even‘ have not seen their interest in this question; and 
tried it. 'we willtell the owners of real estate, that there 
We hear much of compost beds, and sometimes cannot be a doubt, if a wise, summary, and cheap 


pe them made at great expense—but what com-|method of foreclosing mortgages were enacted, 


post bed can be superior to those of marsh, the it would not only frequently be of great conveni- 


this morning weighed, No. 1, 92; No. 2, 105;;work of ages, already prepared to our hands ?j;ence to themselves in borrowing money when 
No. 3, 110 Ibs.; they are very fat and are to have {Its ingredients are rich alluvial earth, masses of they want it, but it would instantaneously enhance 


lambs in March next. 

Ihave sent my wool for the last five years to 
the manufactory at Harmonie, Indiana ; or to Steu- 
benville, Ohio, and had it manufactured or ex- 
changed for cloth, and by doing so have made it 
general’y worth fifty or sixty cents per pound in 
the fleece. 

Your’s respectfully, 
MARK R. COCKRILL. 
Vou. 6,—44 


grass roots, leaves, rotten wood, sand, sometim esithe value of their property twenty-five per cen- 
shells, muscles, &c. all impregnated by sa/t. Can\tum. What wonderful political improvements 
jany reasonable man desire a better compost than, would result from a good system in this respect ' 
this? (‘A new spring would be given to the whole agri- 

I know of no manure that sooner makes returns, cultural community. We have been accustomed 
Although taken out in large tussocks and turned ‘annually to perceive some scheme propose to 
in, (the sooner the better, on account of the salt) ameliorate the condition of oar people and re- 
it greatly benefits the corn crop, and all suc- lieve them from pressing pecuniary embarrass- 
ceeding crops, for several years. No manure is ments; but none that has led to any benefici:! 
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,MELLCAN FARMER, 





oe 
the character or-runret estates, Thom being whol- 
ly a dormant thing, into an active, invigeratins, 
and inspiring basis of credit, performing to a great 
extent the tunctions of money, by becoming the 
instrument of credit. How many farmers might 
be piaced in more favourable circumstances ; 


how many more labourers might be employed,|ted by dogs on our flocks, we are discouraged 
how many more acres might be productively cul- 


tivated, and how many families would be saved 
from ruin by aney. and improved system of 
mortgage, who cantell! Let the legislature, let 
the representatives of our farmers examine weil 
this subject—there is much in it, and in’ dis- 
posing of it rightly, they mav do lasting good, 

In Pennsylvania and New York, their jud 
ment bonds give facility tor borrowing any amount 
on real estate, will any one say these states are 
not nore prosperous than Maryland ¢ 


ha 
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AGAINST HIGI 
TO THE EDITOR OF TH® AMERICAN FARMER. 
Baltimore County, Jan. 12, 1825. 
Sir,—Amplhicon, in his letter, inserted in your 
paper of Sist ult. addressed to the farmers of the 
United States on the subject of the tariff, after 
very ably discussing the matter, comes to this 
conclusion, that America will become her own 
manufacturer, and that “ Agriculture, the no. 
blest of employments will prosper, Kc.” I per- 
fectly agree with Amphicon,that the former ot 
these speculations is likely to be realised by de- 
grees ; but in what way the agricultural interest 
is to be benefitted by it, is more than I can at 
present conceive.; for should such a course of 
events take place as he conjectures, it appears 
yy rectly clear to me that the effect would be quite 
the reverse to what he anticipates; the immedi- 
ate consequences resulting from the loss ot such 
a valuable customer as Great iritain would be, 


the overstocking the markets with such agricul | 


tural produce as we are in the habit of exporting | 
to that country—the decrease in value of such} 
articles, in consequence, until they would vecoinie | 
so low as not to reimburse the grower, which! 
would in a great measure puta stop to their cul-| 
tiv: tion and leave thousands of acres idie. 

All this it ¢ppears to me would be, ior some 
yeers at least, evidently prejudicial to agricul-| 
ture; and what new ideas and habits from which 
Amphicon expects so much, could do to relieve; 
us, I cannot fathom. 

So long as America can grow more of agricul- 
tural produce than she can consume, so long it, 
appears to me, will aforcign market be necessa-, 
ry as well as desirable; and the immediate con- 
sequences of an increase of manufactures, and the| 
loss of our foreign market, would be to aggrandize | 
the town at the expense of the agricultural in-| 
terrst. 

Emigration to this country and also the increase 
of population will, in some measure, relieve the 
faru.ing interest; if this were not the case, sup 
posing the speculations of Amphicon to be fulfill. 
ed, I fear we shou!d have to deplore the return 
of many tracts of land evenin the neighbourhood 
of this city totheir original wild and savage state, 
from the inability of farmers to cultivate them 
for the interest of themselves or their connexions. 

lam yours, vc. 
A FARMER. 
> () 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARME 
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PROTECTION OF SHEEP. 

Tt is strange that there should be found ia ou: 
county, a man who would object to the‘laying a 
tax on dogs.—-Governiment has laid a very heavy 








IER DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


uv 


which they couid not possibly tell, or judge of, 
unless they had scen the cask taken off the to- 


aa bacco. The samplesby which they had purchas- 
ed, showed no damaged or cut tobacco, Thus 
when soid tin a foreign market, on the purchase, 
they lose from 33 1-3 to 50 per ct —become dis- 
zusted with the trade, or perbaps, may be ruined 
for the want of such laws as would yive them se- 
curity and confidence that the sample by which 
they purchased, was a correct specimen of the 
whole. I myself have seen tobacco come into our 
state warehouses, in such a condition, that I would 
not have taken it as a present, and paid the freight 
ofit to Holland. The iaspector gets to work, strips 
the hogshead, and cuts off from 50 to 150 Ibs. of 
the wet ordamaged ends or sides—he then breaks 
and draws his samples, but in no instance, does 
he put inwith the draws, any fortion of this da- 
maged orctit Tobacco, or give the purchaser who 
may not happen to be present, any means of as- 
certaining that the tobacco was uot perfectly 
sound. Many who may actually have seen this 
tobacco inspected, and who would not have ta- 
ken it as a gift, possibly in two or three mouths 
after, forgetting the mark or number of the cask, 
or that it was damaged or cut, buy ¢/is same un- 
der the impression that it corresponds with the 
sample. Justice requires that the inspector should 


tusportstiou of all woolens, which ren- 


ndispens ibly necessary to turn our atten- 
pea Gu LEVIED, Ow wer eee gfe WUE, UULCSS LILIS 


5 
be done, we shall be compelled either to go with 
‘out warm clothing, or submit to pay away half of 
|the produce of our farms to purchase them from 
labroad. Owing to the immense ravages commit 


{ders if 
&. 


curd 





|from giving to our sheep that attention they re- 
|quire. Every man of discernment must have 
jobserved, and must have reason to complain of 
|the great number of useless dogs kept throughout 
ithis state. Many poor who have not wherewith 
jto feedapig, keep about them five or six half 
|starved dogs, that have to go to the nearest flock 
of sheep to satisfy their craving appetites—no man 
who has a good dog would object to pay a tax for 
him—a worthless dog should not be suffered to 
live—We pay taxes for our horses, our cows, 
hogs, &c.; why should not dogs be also tax 
ed, as they are a part of our property as well as 
anv of the farm stock? We would, therefore, re- 
commend to our legislature to lav a tax of $2 on 
each and every dog within this state, and 95. for 
each and every slut ; and that it shall be the duty 
‘of the collector of the taxes of each district 
ithroughout the state, diligently to enquire of thelins.rtinth obacconote thatthe sai hogsheac be 
head of each family, what number of dogs or sluts|cut, or not, according to the fact, and then leave 
may be owned or kept by them, or any other per-|the purchaser and the seller afterwards to settle 
sons living with orunderthem. ‘To satisfy the tox-'thfe degree o Jamage or defect; but unless the 
hunters, | would recommend a bounty of 50 cents) purchaser know that there be a defect, it is im- 
to be given for each and.every fox scalp that may!possible for him to guard against fraud. By this 
be returned to the clerk of the courts of the se-{means you would encourage care and attention 
veral counties; that the same bounty as hereto-!on the part of the planter, and offer additional 
fore given, be contiaued for the destruction of inducements to the purchaser, by assuring him 
wolves. ‘These are merely hints, but we wish our;that he would be protected against all deceit, 
delegates to undertake something that may be be-'as he could depend on the sample and note 
neficial towards suppressing the number of useless to give him a correct knowledge of the article he 
dogs, and to extend encouragement to the breed- purchases. 
ing of sheep. Che people who have to pay them), [ send you these few hints, under the impres- 
sannuallv about $40,000, expect soinething at least ‘sion that you will see the propriety of there be- 
for their money— Lhisis the wish of the jing a change in the laws, and solicit your able 
FAK MEARS. jpen to urge our legisiature to adopt such as inits 
Ba!timore County, January 10th, 1 wisdom it may deci adequate to remove the dif- 
ficulty complained of by 
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alla eer Hy: HON FAIR DEALER. 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

TAHE TOBACCO TRADE 
Tobacco being the principal stale of this state, ¢ 
I dcem it to be of the utmost importance to the 

interest of the planter, the dealer and the ship 
per, to have the laws regulating its inspection, | 
so fra.ned, and so enforced, as to ensure the most} 
perfect coufidence in the purchaser, that the sam-| 
ple exhibited be a correct specimen of the hogs-! 
head itis inteaded to represent. I am nolawyer, 
of course, unacquainted with the technical terms 
necessary in wording a supplement tothe present) 
laws regulating the inspectiou of tobacco—I will, | ie 

however, state some of the difficulties under| January 7, 1825. 
which the trade labors, and attempt to suggest a! Deer Sir,—I enclose you $12 tor the arrears for 
remedy, and will then leave it with those whose! the American Farmer, with which please credit 
duty it isto watch overthe interest of the good my account: I have been an attentive reader of 
people of this state, to apply such as they may|/its pages since 1 became a subscriber, and have 
ieein adequate, The inspector of tobacco, under} been pleascd and benefitted by many of its es- 
the present laws, deems it to be sufficient for him) says. My attention has beem strongly drawn to 
to make in the hogshead five breaks, to draw an|the subject of the diseases to which the Peach 
iverage Sainple of the tovacce from those breaks,| trees throughout the United States, have for ma- 
wid to state in the nete whether the same be of/ny years been subject, and the preper and appro- 
rop or second; but he does not interpret the! priate remedies; here, as elsewhere, tanners’ 
awas intending that he shall draw a faithtuc| bark, drawn ashes, oil, lime, seapsuds, and a va- 
ample of te whole hogshead? Many shippers|riety of other materials have been applied in 
lave been most seriously defrauded by their hav-|vain, I have mvself generally succeeded in pre- 
ig bought tobacco according to the sample anc |serving my trees, by a careful examination of the 
placing covticence in the efficiency of ou) |trank of the tree and removing the worm in the 
aws aod the honesty of the inspector, not suspect-jearly stage of its existence, or as soon as vereta- 
ne that they had bought cut.or damaged tebacco.|tion has tairly commenced ; at that season of the 
year its abode may be readily discovered by the 
oczing of the gum near the surface of the soil, a 





M ortioult ure. 


N THE USE OF CHARCOAL FOR THE PRESERVA* 
TION OF PEACH TREES—emarks founded on 
experience and justified by reason. On the USE 
OF PLASTER AND THE CULTURE OF GRASSES— 
why so muny failures with grasscrofis. An exe 
ample of EXTRAORDINARY IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE PRODUCTIVENESS of a Farm without fo- 
reign aid or materials excefit flaster. 
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sure indication of disease. For the information| ness of the soil, excites the astonishment of ma- 
of those interested in the discovery of an effec-jny : whereas, in fact it arises simply from the cir- 
tual remedy, cheap and easy in its application, I] cumstance thet they furnish no toed for either the 
beg leave to state, that a friend on a visit to me in] Clover or gypsum. If farmers wil! uniformly clear 
May last, found me engaged in removing the|their lands of weeds and sow clover with some 
earth from the trunks and roots of my trees, for} other proper grass seeds, they will soon discover 
the purpose of discovering the haunts of the}that whgn they plough their lands, they will have 
worms and destroying them; he stated, that he something left in the soil on which the plaster 
had successfully applued charcoal to his trees, co-|can operate vy producing fermentation and de- 
vering the soil about one or twe inches thick, andjcomposition, and leave a pabulum fitted for the 
extending about one foot from the tree; and that}supvort of the clover when again cast. No soil 
when the first parcel was applied, he observed| will, generally speaking, re-produce the same ve- 
worms of the description in No, 41, of your pa-|getabies for many successive years ; and manures 
per, leaving their abode and attempting their es-}of the most fertilising qualities may be applied 
cape over the charcoal, and that within afew mi-jin such quantities as entirely to destroy the soil 
nutes after their first appearance, five large worms}for the production of the finer and more tender 
expired on the coal; the appiication was made in'piapts. I have seen agarden which I understood 
the spring of 1822, and he added, that his treesihad been in use for a century, and probably ma- 
haa flourished te an unparalleled degree everjnured every year, (and to mv knowledge very 
since ; not one of them evincing any symptoms of;many) refuse utterly to rear the common garden 
decay or disease since the application of the char-jvegetables. No practical good farmer will at- 
coal > he added, that he had repeatedly made ex-)tempt asuccession of corn or wheat crops; those 
periments with ashes, tanners’ bark, and a varie-,qual:ties of the soil peculiar to the suscitation of 
ty of other articles without effect. lam inclined}any plant are diminished, and at length exhaust- 
to believe that this will on further trial be foundjed, and require to be renewed by other vegetable 
efficacious, notonly asaremedy against the rava-}matter: animal manures will not supply the defi- 
ges of the worm, but as a valuable manure; py-iciency, nor do I believe that the application of 
rolygneous acid is not only destructive to insects,: vegetable manure either in its raw or fermented) 
but protects the body touched with it from their)state, will lave the effect on several kinds of 
approach—and it appears to me, that the carbon'crops; but that it must be produced by the ger- 
contained in coal must be the operating cause in|mination and growth of other seeds and plants. 
producing the destruction of the inscct. Pulve-'I have made it an invariable rule to mix my grass 
rised charcoal strewed over fresh meat will re-jseeds, clover and timothy, in about equal por. 
sist the progress of putrefaction; and on hamsjtious, and cast of the mixture from six to ten 
effectually protects them from the maygot, a/quarts to the acre. The clover perishes the 
worm to which they are subject whenever plac |third year, the other grass has then gained com- 
ed in an exposed situation in summer. I woul) plete possession, furnishes me not only an abund- 
have made use of this remedy kad Inot removed ance of pasture, vut when ploughed again an 
all the worms, or had I discovered any furteer in | abundance of the best food for the succeeding crop, 
dications of theirattack in the course or the sum-;—-) have used plaster on many of my fields every 
mer. This, like many other discoveries, was the;year tor the last twenty ; have never, except from 
result of accident. A blacksmith who had a/circumstances peculiar to the season, experienc- 
number of young peach trees, one of which stood ed a failure in my clover crop, or found my plas 
near his shop, was in the habit of casting the ter inoperative; but I also pay great attention to 
sweepings of his shop about the stem ot this, my barn-yard, and annually manure nearly thirty 
tree, and «liscovered that while his other trees be-, acres of; arable land with its products—the conse- 
came sickly, and at length nearly all perished, quence ot this course of practice, has been to four- 
this flourished and bore abundantly; this circum-,iold the products of my farm. When I purchas- 
stance led him to make experiments on thosejed it, it supported afew sheep, cows for the com- 
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onthe work of perfecting them; but in all cases 
in which it is desirable to cultivate particular 
plants, and a tendency is discovered in them to 
deteriorate, the introduction oi seecs from fer- 
fect plants is desirable, as their Ccterioration is 
alsv progressive. ‘Thus in Flanders they import 
almost every year their secd wheat, because they 
never produce grain in quality equal tothe seed ; 
the true secret in the first case is, uniformly to 
select the best of the crop for seed. I have ex- 
amined filty varieties of seed wheat imported by 
the Agricultural Society of this State, but could 
not find any sample equal to half a dozen kinds 
of our native wheat. 


I am, dear sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


ee 
. 
. 
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Agricultural Correspondence. 








EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR—ON THE TIDE TRUNK 
AND ON PLOUGHING. 
Charles City County,( Va.) 2 
Berkeley, Jan. 1st, 1324. § 

“ Having thus (I hope) secured a favourable 
reception for this letter, I shall take the liberty 
of addressing you on two subjects connected with 
that occupation in life; the success of which i 
verily believe, we both have so much at heart.— 
The first is in relation to ploughing. When I 
took possession of my estate some fifteen years 
ago, one of the objects which particularly attract- 
ed my attention, was the effect produced by the 
usual mode of ploughing, in creating (what are 
here called) hedge rows, or considerable oacen- 
mulations of the richest earth at each extremity 
of the field; these were generally occupied by 
noxious weeds, or grown up in sassafras, persim- 
mon, or bushes the most difficult to eradicate ; to 
increase the evil, water, fallirg on such parts of 
tle field, ran immediately in upon the cultivated 
land, and rendered ditches parallel with the hedge 
rows necessary to take off the superfluous mois- 
ture. 

Perceiving that this was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the usual mode of ploughing, I was at 
once satisfied that if the practice was reversed, 








which remained, and he soon found that they re- 
covered from their diseased state, and were in 
perfect health in 1822; he stated to my friend, 
that from his observation he was almost certain 
that it would be impossible for any of this de- 
scription of worm to exist under the application 
of charcoal. As it is imperishable in its nature, 
it will be found the cheapest of all other propos- 
ed remedies ; and as itis a great absorbent of wa- 
ter, it must contribute to the growth and vigour 
of the tree by gradually and in moderate quanti 
ties discharging its surplus moisture when re- 
quired, The object of this communication is to 
give publicity to the remedy that full anid fair ex- 
periments may be made by different persons in 
various parts of the United States. aAs IT have 
not. had an opportunity Of asceitaining the cilect 
of this auplication, asa remedy from personal 
observation, 1 do not wish to have my name com- 
municated to the public. 

I have also observed great complaints of the 
failure of clover crops, and the inutility of gyp 
sum asa manure. From the experience of twen 
ty years, I am fully satisfied that these effects are 


the result of bad management on the part of the ry Climate esd soil has a tendency to pr duce fed 


farmer. The anplication of clover anc plaster to 


worn out lands, as they are cniled, operates al | When that peculiar tendency or property has} 


most miracolonsly, and inthe course of a few years} 
very much enricies the soil; and that the same 
causes should cease to preduce the same effect 
in turther increasing the fertility and productive- 


fort of the family, and the horses necessary to/that an exactly opposite effect would be produc- 
work the farm; there was neither hay nor provi ied; I therefore immediate ly com menced br eaking 
sions to spare of anv kind ; and I have this year|"p my fields when others finished theirs. Let 
fed,on it one thousand sheep, upwards of thirty; ™e be understood. In this part of Virginia, we 
head of grown horned cattle, fourteen horses, have, generally plough our fields in beds, or lands, as 
plenty of winter food for all my stock, and have they are sometimes called. Now, suppose these 
housed at least 2500 bushels of grain, and up-'@re to be fifteen feet wide: well, I begin seven 
wards of 2000 bushels of potatoes: I have never; feet from the extremity of the field, and run the 
purchased a load of manure for my farm; my/Plough to a point about the same distance (or se- 
system of improvement was basec on the use of Yen feet) from the oppeste extremity, then I 
grass seeds and gypsum, and these have enabled] turn to the right (not tothe left as is usual) with- 
me to produce hay and straw tor enriching my) Ut taking the plorgh out of the ground, and cut: 
lands toa great derree. a second furrow close alone side of the first, $0 48 

I have unintentionally trespassed greatly on/t© raise the bed in the mid‘le; thus T continge 
jyour patience; when I sat down it was me rely|the work, always turning tothe richt, and when { 
for the purpose O¢ covering the inoney, and assur {has e fin’shed the bed, the result is.this;: (suppo- 
ing you that I have been gratified with the result/*!"g the ground to have been pertectly level when 





4 AN eae ae os ¥ oa en ee Be 
of vour arduous and unremitted labours, Butag-{T° OP: on of plonghing commenced,) it is 
ricultuie is a subject perfectly inexhaustable—alhigher in the middie than any where else, lower 

* . . . ¢ te } . - . a7 - »} ‘> ry ¢ a > ; *» 4 
science, as it is the most important te the com.{at the extrenptics, where a good water furrow is 


‘fort and happiness of the human family, so it is left, and all of the rich ould, instead ef being in 
also the most difficult to be fully understood. 1,4 pernicious hecge-row is brought into cultiva- 
will cnly add oue single remark on the subject of tion, This principle applies to any mode of 
ithe intcvoduction of foreign seeds :—probably eve-, breaking up land where hedge-rows are produc- 
Begin where heretofore you have ended, re- 
sume pertic@iar plant in its highest perfection ;jcollecting always to turn to the right, 

The second subject, is that of a trunk to keep 
been discovered, it appears to me worse than use ,out the tide water from reclaimed land, and to 
less to introduce other seeds of the same species discharge the water whenever an opportunity of- 
of plant, because it must be the work of time to. fers. I am indebted tothe .dmerican Farmer, 
naturalise them to their new climate and to carry (of a date which is now torgotten,) for the first 
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idea of the one which I use, in which was repre- 
sented the trunk with a floating door; but al- 
though mine differs from that in the door only, 
yet the difference I think all important. My 
trunk is sunk below low water mark, having the 
extremity within the dam closed; then an aper 
ture iscut inthe top to discharge the water from 
the cultivated land ; within the trunk a door is 
hung on hinges, sufficiently large to close the 
aperture when the tide is up. ‘lhe door is sus- 
pended from the upper plank within the trunk, 
and as the water is discharged from the land, 
presses against the top of the trunk: again as the 
tide returns, the door which requires some weight 
to bring it in a perpendicular direction when the 
water is on a level at both ends of the trunk, is 
by the first motion of the tide pressed against the 
aperture and cioses it. I have never known this 
trunk to get out of order but in two instances, 


the first was when there was no weight to it, and} 


the light wood, of which the door was formed, 
was pressed by a considerable discharge of water 
against the top of the trunk: the second was 


muskrats. A little sheet iron nailed on it obvi- 
ates both of these evils.” 


$a Qa 


shortly after the first, when the door was cut by}, 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


He ought to be provided with a full supply of bro- 
ken stone, placed at proper distances—with an 
ox and ox cart—a roller—a rake—a shovel, &c. 
A person fit for this purpose might be had for 
probably 150 or 200 dollars per annum—besides 
the expense of provender for the ox. <A supervi 

sor ought to be appoirted to every portion of a 
road of 40 or 50 miles, with full powers over road 
makers, gate keepers, &c. 


The following directions for repairing old roads» 
are taken nearly verbatim from Mr. M’Adam’s 
work. 

1. “*No addition of materials is to be brought 
upon a road, unless where there is not a quantity 
of clear stone equal to ten inches in thickness. 

2. ** The stone already in the road is to be loos- 
ened up and broken, so that no piece shall ex- 
ceed six ounces in weight. 

S. “The tools to be used in repairing roads 
are— 

a. “Strong picks, but short from the handle to 
the point, for lifting the road. 

6. “Small hammers about one pound weight} 
in the head ; the face the size of a shilling, well) 
steeled, with a short handle. 

c. “Rakes, with wooden heads, ten inches in| 
length, and iron tecth about two anda half in-! 





nature, that in litting, it becomes sand, 
case, 1 recommend cutting down the high places, 
keeping the surface smooth, and gradually wear- 
ing out the materials now in the road, and then 
replacing them with stone of a better quality pro- 
perly prepared. 
these directions most particuiarly apply. 


—— 
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11. ** The stone on some roads is of so friable a 
In this 


To roads made of freestone, 


12. ** When additional stone is wanted on a road 


consolidated by use, the oid hardened surface ot 
the road js to be loosened with a pick, in order to 


make the fresh materials unite with the old.” 





In addition to Mr. M‘Adam’s rules for making 
roads, as given in the first section of this essay, 
the following observations from Mr. Edgeworth’s 
Essay on roads, are deemed worthy of public at- 
tention. 

1. ** Roads should be laid out as nearly as may 
be in a straight line. But to follow, with this 
view, the mathematical axiom, that a straight 
line is the shortest that can be drawn between 
two points, will not succeed in making the most 
commodious roads. Hills must be avoided— 
towns must be resorted to—and the sudden bends 
of rivers must be shunned. 

2. “It may perhaps appear surprising, that 
there is but little difference in length between a 


ICE HOUSES—Aow best made—Who can tell\ches in length, very strong, for raking out the!road which has a gentle bend, and one that is in a 


Aow to kill a pestilential weed called Datsr, 

or Buiw’s Ere? 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Rahway, N. J. Jan. 12, 1825. 


Respected Friend.—Your correspondent asking} 


‘large stones when the road is broken up, and for! 
ikeeping the road smooth, after being relaid, and 
| while it is consolidating. 

| dd.“ Very light broad-mouthed shovels, to spread 
ithe broken stone, and form the road. 

4. ** The road is then to be laid nearly flat. A! 


perfectly straight line. A road ten miles long 
and perfectly straight, can scarcely be found any 
where. But if such a road could be tound, and 
were curved soas to prevent the eye seeing fur- 
ther than a quarter of a mile of it, in any one 
ylace, the whole road would not be lengthened 


information respecting ice houses, may be inform-irise of three inches from the side to the centre is) more than one hundred and fifty yards. It is not 


ed, that from the experience we have had, it is 
best to have the ice surrounded with a wooden 


sufficient for a road thirty feet wide. 
5, “ The stones, when loosened, are to be ga-/ 


however, recommended to make serpentine roads 
merely for the entertainment of travellers; but 


curb, having a small space between that and the thered off with a strong, heavy rake, with teeth/to point out that a strict adherence to a straight 
wall.—When our ice house was built many years'two and a halfinches in length, to the side of the'}ine is of much less consequence than is usually 
ago, we had such a curb made of postsand planks road, and there broken. On no account are sfones supposed ; and that it will be frequently advanta- 


pinned on them on the side next the ice—the ice 
then kept well, but thinking it too small, we re- 
moved the curb and filled all up to the wall with 


to be broken on the road. 
| 6, “ Whenthe large stones have been removed, 
and none left in the road exceeding, six ounces,; 


geous to deviate from the straight line to avoid 
inequalities of ground. 
3 Where the are described by a road going 


ice, the consequence is, it does not keep as well'the road is to be put in shape, and a rake employ |over a hill, is greater than that which is describ- 
as before, although the quantity is greater—and ed to smooth the surface, which will, at the same)eq by going round it, the circuit is preferable. 


we now intend to replace the curb, and as char- 
coal is found to be one of the best non-conductors 


of heat, it has occurred to me that it would be | 
still better to fill up the space between the planks that have been broken, are to be spread careful- species of draught 


and wall, with this substance. 


ltime bring the remaining stones to the surface, 
and allow the dirt to go down. 

7. *Whe h . ie c rene } he ct 

7. 1en the road is so prepared, the stones 


' 


‘ly over it. This is rather a nice operation, and 


4. ** What is here said respecting level roads, 
must not be strained to an assertion that a per- 
fectly level road is always the best for every 
Slight and short alternations 
of rising and falling grind, are serviceable to 


Can any information be obtained through thy the future quality of the road will greatly depend porses moving swiftly. They have time to rest 


Farmer, as to the best mode of destroying the 


upon the manner in which it is performed. The 


their lungs and different muscles—and of this ex- 


.weed known here by the name of Daisy, or Bull’s stone must not be laid on in shovels full, but scat- perienced drivers know how toavail themselves,” 


Eye? It is spreading to an alarming extent, and 


tered over the surface, one shovel full following 
, 


A public spirited citizen of Baltimore has 


when once in the field it seems almost impossible another, and spreading over a considerable space. brought from England a set of the tools used in 


to extirpate it. 





Internal Linprovements. 


{Communicated for the American Farmer.] 
CONSTITUTION 
Of the Pennsylvania Society for the firomotion of 
Internal Improvements in the Commorwealth. 
[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST } 
SECTION II. 
On the Repair of Roads. 


There is reason to believe that the expense of| 


keeping turnpike roads in repair, might be dimi- 
nished one-third at least by the following plan.— 
Let the road, as soon as completed, be divided 
into sections of six, eight, or ten miles, as expe- 
rience may dictate. 
be appointed, whose duty it shail be to proceed 


daily, or every other day, up and_down his por-| 
tion of the road, to fill up ruts, cut small drains}or other mischievous materials, there are many 
to carry off the water, remove all stones that ob-/cases in which it would be highly unprofitable to 
‘lift and relay a road, even if the materials should 


struct the wheels of carriages, and, in a word, to 
repair any damage that may arise in the road.— 


-the road for receiving the broken stone. 


land forming. 


To each section let a man| 
irelay roads which have been made with large 


8. “Only a small space of road should be lifted 
at once. Five men, together, should be set to 
{lift it all across, EFwoof them should continue 
|to pick up and rake off the large stones, and form 
The 
other three should break stones—the broken 
stones to be laid on as soon as the piece of road 
is prepared to receive them—and then break up} 
another piece. Two or three yards at one lift is 
enough. 

9. “To proportion the work among the five 
men, must of course be regulated by the nature 
ofthe road. When there are many very large 
stones, the three breakers may not be able to 
‘keep pace with the two men employed in lifting 
When there are few large stones, | 
the contrary may be the case. Of all the survey- 
/or must judge. 

10. ** But while it is recommended to lift and 





stone, or with large stone mixed with clay, chalk, 


making and repairing roads by Mr. M‘Adam— 
and a set, in imitation of them, has been ordered 
by the Committee, which in due time will be ex. 
hibited in some public place in Philadelphia, for 
the benefit of Road Contractors. Suitable artists 
will be commissioned to furnish sets on the most 
reasonable terms. 








Rural Economy. 
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From the Free Press. 





ON THE PRESERVATION OF BEES. 


Having seen an extract in the New York 
Statesman, from the Connecticut Mirror, wish- 
ing information how to prevent worms from de- 
stroying bees, I cheerfully give what experience 
I have had, since adopting the folle*Wing pian :— 
Make the hive of good seasoned boards (either 
pine or whitewood) as tight as practicable. In 
the lower end, that sets on the bench, drive in 
shingle nails at such distances apart, as will pre- 
vent mice getting in between, and let them stick 





have been originally too large. For instance :— 


out so as to raise the bottom of the hive sufficient- 
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ly high from the bench that the bees can pass in 
and out all round at pleasure.—The worm owes 
its origin toa species of butterfly, resembling the 
candle-fly, probably the same. It is about the 
bee-house, particularly in the evening; and when 
the hive is set close upor the bench, deposits its 
eggs in small cracks under it, which in time 
forms a worm. It remains some time in a torpid 
state—then ascendgthe hive at night, and secures 
a retreat in the comb, which baffles the vigilance! 
of the bees to dislodge it. I drew the conclusion | 
from the slothful disposition of the worm, that it! 
must be engendered in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the bees; and after trying a number of, 
experiments, adopted tne one above described, | 
as being the most certain means of bafiling all its; 
efforts to get possession of the hive. 

This last summer, my bee-house being full, I 
set two late swarms outside, on a bench—intend- 
ing to take their honey early in the fall. The 
hives having no nails in them, were raised by a 
small block placed under one side, to let the 
bees pass in and out. In the fall, when I moved 
them, both hives had worms under the edges 
that set close to the bench; and a worm has not} 
been seen near any of the other hives, this sea- 
son, that were set in my usual way. I will here 
remark, as a preventive, never to put a swarm 
into a hive that has been standing any time in 
the bee-house, without first pouring in boiling 
water, and rinsing it out ; and if there should be 
any cracks, fill them up onthe outside with a 
whitewash of lime. 

If you consider the above information of any 
importance, please give it a place in your paper, 
and believe me to bea 





FOE TO PIRATES. 
December 5th, 1824. 


Domestic Kconomy. 
BORING FOR WATER. 














New-Brunswick, Jan. 5, 1825. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Sir,—Your favour of the 31st Dec. was duly re- 
ceived, by which ! am given to understand that 
enguiries have becn made respecting my new 
mode of obtaining water by boring. 

And, Sir, I can say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the principle is good, that is, the experi- 
ments which I have made have all proved suc- 
cessful to my full satisfaction, and to the complete 
satisfaction of my employers—and my having un- 
dertaken and completed three wells, I feel confi- 


iment for the leisure hours of the young gentlemen 


Sporting Olio. 
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FOX HUNTING. 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sir—I am happy to see you are disposed to pro- 


TO THE 


mote a taste for rural and field sports. Be assu- 
red, sir, that in proportion as you can excite a 
relish for such amusements amongst country gen- 
tlemen, and lay open such fields of entertain- 


of the town, in that proportion, you put down 
drinking, gaming, gormandizing in cook shops 
and oyster cellars, and unsocial and pernicious 
debaucheries of various kinds. Anxious to aid 


slip. We must especially take care that the iron 
be well secured in the wood, for the most im- 
portant thing in this exercise is to have the 
skates properly fixed. In those which are com- 
monly employed there are three points in the 
hinder part, which fasten themselves into the heel 
of the shoe as soon as the straps are tied and we 
begin to stand upon them, 


Il.—lementary Exercise. 


The greatest difficulty being to balance well on 
bases so narrow as those of skates, it will be ve- 
ry advantageous to teach young persons to walk 
with them in a room before going on the ice, and 
to balance themselves sometimes on one foot and 
sometimes on the other. These preparatory ex- 
ercises will soon enable them to tie on their 
skates themselves, which though simple in ap- 
pearance, is certainly an essential preparation.— 
In order to prevent sprains, on first making use 
of skates, we should give our hand to some one 
near us, or hold fast by the surrounding objects, 
till we are'sure of our equilibrium. 





Thousand Guinea Match.—The great foot race 
for 1000 guineas, between Capt. Parker and Met- 
calf, the pedestrian, was run this day a little af- 
ter one o’clock, on the foot path from Bennet- 
thorpe tothe Blue Bell, over the south road at 
Doncaster. The Captain received 40 yards at 





you in what I believe will cheer the heart, libe- 
ralize the mind, and invigorate the constitution, 
I authorise you to offerto any gentleman or com- 


Baltimore, at least one dozen of very superior 
hounds, if they will promise to keep them well 
and hunt them well—I must have an answer with- 
in two weeks. 





On SkatTinc.—The exercise in question is 
learned with great facility, if we begin young and 
have the advantage of being instructed by a good 
skater. The principal thing is to take care that 
the skates are well made, and to fix them on in 
the most commodious manner. This exercise is 
so easy that it is scarcely necessary to prescribe 
any rule to young persons when they have good 
examples before their eyes. It suflices, by way 
of precaution, to make them observe, that when 
they go alone they must lean the upper part of 
ithe body forward till they have acquired the equi- 
(librium. 

{f= Descriftion of Skates, and the manner of 
frutting them on. 
When we buy skates, we should choose them 





dent that water may be obtained in most all places 
whatever by boring deep enough, which will be 
different depthsin different situations. The first 
well that I undertook to bore I obtained water to 
flow over the surface at 140 feet, or thereabouts ; 
the second one I have bored 215 feet; the third 
I have bored 132 feet, and the water just begins 
to flow over the surface. 








with the wood not longer than the sole of the 
shoe. When the wood of the skate projects be- 
iyond the sole of the shoe, either before or behind, 
lit retards the progress, by rendering the move- 
ment less secure, and may occasion falls. The 
bottoms should be of good steel, well tempered, 
and very hard; those which are too thin and 
weak, break easily, and cut too deep atrack in 


I have contracted with John C, Vowel, Esq. ofthe ice, therefore we should always prefer those 


lexandria, to bore for water for the town of 


Alexandria, and I expect to go onto that place 
within a week or two, then I will do myself the 
pleasure of stopping a few hours in Baltimore.— 
Alk enquivies respecting water-boring will be 
promptly attended to; and-any communications 
will be thankfully received, Sir, by your most 
humble servant, 
LEWIS DISBROW, 
N. B. The water on Mrs. Griffith’s estate flows 
over the surface, without tube, of the finest pure 
soft water: the water did not flow over until I 
had bored down 200 feet, but then it will be un- 
derstood that it is an eminence of about 50 feet 
above the level of the river, and low grounds in 
the neighbourhood. L. D. 





iwhich are nearly a quarter of an inch thick to 
those which are narrower. The greater part of 
skates which are used in the north are grooved, 
and have twoedges. This form may be useful, be- 
cause it hinders the foot from slipping when it zives 
the impulse. However, those who are accus- 
toined to skates whose irons have a plain ‘ace 
will gow with as much security, and even fast- 
er than those which have others. It is essen- 
tial that the iron be of the same height from 
the beak to the heel. The common height is 
about three quarters of an inch. Those which 
are lower are good for nothing, for as scon as the 
body inclines a little on one side, the skate be- 
ing no longer in a perpendicular direction, the 
! wood may easily touch the ice, and occasiona 





. . . - . ~| 
pany of gentlemen, within striking distance of|' 


starting out of a mile. Before they had run three 
hundred yards, Metcalf had gained the 40 yards 
igiven, and passed the Captain, when he had it 
all his own way (running backwards and walking) ; 
his opponent gave in after he had run about three 
partsof the distance. The winner did 1080 yards 
in five minutes and twenty-six seconds. Several 
sporting men were present, and money toa very 
considerable amount was bet ; immediately before 
starting, six to four on Metcalf. The Captain 
was dressed in light blue silk jacket, white cap, 
oe buff shoes; Metcalf ia pink.—Doncaster, 
ct. 29, 





From the National Intelligencer. 


You will confer a favour on a subscriber to 
jyour paper, by publishing the following account 
\of sporting, which I take the liberty to commu- 
nicate. 

On Wednesday, 22d December, a party of five 
gentlemen, Severn Teackle, James Polk, Sam’! 
McBryde, Robert J. H. King, and Henry P. C. 
Wilson, assembled in Somerset county, Eastern 
Shore, Maryland, at Arlington, the residence of 
John C, Wilson, jun. for the purpose of partridge 
shooting- They returned in five hours, having 
bagged forty-four brace of part-idges. 

Shots of each person. 


H. P. C. Wilson, ; 26 
Severn Teackle, ° . 20 
James Polk, . 20 
Sam’l McBryde, ‘ ° 12 
R. J. H. King. . 10 





HarFs,—In a late number of his Register, Mr. 
Cobhett, in an article on American trees, has the 
following passage :—“‘ Let me (while it is in my 
nead) observe, that those pretty little creatures, 
the hares, are most destructive devils amongst 
young trees; and that they are particularly fond 
of the locust, which they will bark after these 
get to be as big as your lez. To advise any man 
who has hares to destroy them, I know to be in 
vain. But he may keep them out of his planta- 
tions pretty well, and, if he cannot do this, he 
had better not plant. ‘This puts me in mind ofa 
passage in Thomson’s Seasons, in which the poet 
calls upon “ Britain’s youth” not be so cruel as 
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to pursue the timid inogensive hare ; but to put; 
forth their generous ardour, in order to destroy 
the nightly robber of the fold. What poor sniv 
elling philosophy! Pope would not have salc 
this.. The fox, very seldom, if ever, robs the 
fold, and very rarely even the hen-roost. He 
lives chiefly upon wild animals, and amongst these 
you are to count great quantities of field-mice that 
he destroys; whilst the hare is indecd the most 
timid; but, except the rabbit, certainly the most | 
mischievous animal in existence. She will cut | 
you off two or three hundred young trees ina 
night, out of mere sport. 





Take Sulphate of zinc, four ounces ; 
Acetate of lead, six ounces ; 
Water, three quarts; 
Vinegar, one guart. 
In strains of ligaments of the fore or hind legs, 
the same mode of treatment is to be adopted.—In 
very severe strains it is adviseable to bleed and 
give some opening medicine; and if any swellin: 
remains in the leg after the inflammation has sub 
sided, blistering or tiring is necessary, but these 
are never proper until that period. 
Strain of the Coffin-joint.—TVhis is productive 


Be < ; : 
She will stand up upon of a very obstinate lameness: perfect rest 1s at 


the pressure of the first: thus, when one of the 
first set is drawn, its place is soon filled up by one 
ot the second or permanent set ; ard this appears 
to be a reason for their early formation, that they 
may always be ready to fill up any accidental dis- 
placement that may occur before the usual peri- 
od. Dealers often take acvantage of this circum. 
stance, and by drawing some of the colt’s teeth 
make him appear older than he reaily is. It was 
essentially necessary there should be two sets of 
teeth ; for as they grow but slowly in proportion 
tothe jaws, had there been but one set, the dis- 
proportion in growth between the teeth and jaws 
mest have separated and made them wide apart 








her hind legs, nip off the leading shoot of a trce first essentially necessary ; blistering the pastern é 
more than three feet from the ground,* and this|i8 also proper, Jt should be laiu down as a gene-jas the jaws increased. The manner in which the 
out of pure mischief, for she does not eat a bi: ral rule in the treatment o! strains, of whatever) t mporary teeth are removed is very curious ; it 
of it. I once planted some small trees in rows|kind they may be, that, during the existence of/is occasioned by the pressure of the permanent 


very close together. The hares did more mis-|inflammation in the part, rest 1s absoluic ly neces: teeth upon their roots; this causes a gradual ab- 
chief amongst these trees in one single night, than |Sary; and that, when the inflammation has subsi 
the foxes had done in the hen-roosts of the farm )|ded, moderate exercise is highly proper. 


sorption of the roots, so that after atime, has ine 
no support, they fall out. “he grinding teeth ot 


2 nee 


in twenty years. When people write 


country affairs, and not be little sinecure place- 
men, pent up in London.” 
’ 





, 


[* An American gentleman, lately from Eng 
Jand, in himself an example and promoter of lib 
ral sporting, partook in that country of the ple 
sures of the English chase—both in fox huntin 
and hare hunting.—He says the English bare is 
as large again as ours, and thus explains, how it 
is that the pursuit of the English hare alfords 


Y 


such fine sport :—It is not uncommon for an Eny- 


lish hare to run 15 or 20 wiles before they are 
caught—But fox hunting is altogether unlike hare 
hunting, having in it much more of enthus:asm 
and animation.—Hare hunting is pursucd with 
harriers, and a periect harrier will always have 


his nose to the ground and puzzle for an hour | 


sooner than leave the scent, while the fox hound 
full of life and spirit is always dashing and trying 
forward.)—Ldit. dm. far. 
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DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 

Strain of the Back Sinew —Vhe flexor tendons 
or back sinews, as they are commonly termed, 
consist principally of two tendons ; one terminat 
ing in the bottom of the coffin bone, the other ix 
the pastern. The latter serves asasheeth to th: 
former. Between these tendonsa slippery 2 
is secreted, which enables them to move reaci 
upon each other; in several parts, however, we 
may observe membranous bands passing from ons 
tendon to the other: in violent exertions thes 
membranes are ruptured; hence arises a great: 
or less degree of inflammation, swelling, and t 
derness; in severe injuries coagulable lymph is 
effused, constituting the callous enlargement of 
old strains. An erroneous idea of the nature o 
strains very commonly prevails: it is supposed to 
consist in an extension of the tendon: but indis 
secting ar oid strain, the tendon is always foun 
in its natural state. Rest isthe grand remedy 
strains, and without it all others will prove ine: 
fectual. It isby many supposed, that turning | 
horse to grass, when strained inthe back sinews, 
is a better plan than keeping him in the stable; 
this, however, is by no means the case: at grass 
a horse will generally take so much exerci$e, as 
will tend rather to increase thai diminish the 
lameness. A flannel bandage, kept constantly 
wet with the following lotion, is, perhaps, as good 
a remedy as can be employed for recent strains; 
as-it cannot well be moistened during the night, 
it is better then to leave it off, and apply it again 
as early as possible in the morning, tor the dry 
bandage would be injurious: 





about sea- 
sons, they should understand something abouc| attacking them general 


some degree, a mild dose of pliysic should be 


Strangles —A disease incident to young horses,| the uj per jaw are sometimes found to have sharp 
z lily during the tourth and! points, from wearing unequally; this is some- 
fitth year. It consists in a sweiling under the/ times so bad as to hinder mastication, and wound 
|jaws attenced with cough, duilacss of the eyes,| the inside of the cheeks; It is necessary in such 
jand some degree of fever: soon aiter a discharge | cases to file them down with a concave or hollow 
from the nostrils usually takes place, the swelling/rasp that is made for the purpose. We some- 
increases, becomes tenacer, and at length suppu-/times find next the first grinding tooth of the up- 
The abscess, ii not opened, bursts, the! per jaw a very small tooth, which farriers call a 
horse is velieved, and gradually recovers. This! wolt’s tooth; this *s sajj-osed, but without founda- 
is the usual progress of the disease when left to tion, to cause a disease of the eyes. The edge 
jhature ; wud d have Lnown many colts get through of the first grinderis sometimes found considera- 
jthe disorder at gruss without any assistance.—) bly higher than the other parts of the tooth; this 
/The strangles sometimes attacks in a more se-| projecting point may be kaocked off with a blum 
vere form; the swelling and inflammation ot the|chisel; another species of wolt’s tooth is what 
throat are so considerable as to prevent swailowe the French call surdents, and is a diseased in- 
ling, and sometimes even to threaten sul/ocation., crease of some one tooth. 
In this case the part shou!d be freque nily aud in-| Zhrush,—A disease ot the horse’s frog, consist- 
deed almost constantly fomented; ora large poul-| ing in a discharge of stinking matter from its cleft 
tice should be applied so as to be compictely in| or division ; sometimes the other parts of the fro 


rales. 


| 


icontact with the swelling: this, however, is not) are also affected, becoming soft, and ragged, and 
easily done; and J thik upon the whole, it is bet-| incapable of affording protection to the sensible 
jter to trust to the tomentation, by which the tu | frog which it covers: having removed the shoe, 
| mour will be brought to suppuration, and thenthe pare away any ragged parts there may be, so as 
horse will be relicved. When the swelling nas to expose fully the diseased surface ; after clean- 
(burst or been opened, (and unless this opening is,ing ‘the frog perfectly, apply a solution of white 
lot sulticient extent to vive free vent to the mat-|or blue vitriol, and a short time after, pour some 
ter, it may be retained, and form sinuses or a) melted tar ointment into the cleft of the frog, and 
'tvesh tumoui,) it may be dressed with digestive let its whole surtace be covered with tow that has 
ointiwent and kept clean; by such management, been dipped in the same ointment, and upon the 
it will soon get well, I have generally applied tow place a flat piece of wood about the width of 
some stimulating ointment, or a blister, to the! the frog; one of its ends passed under the toe of 
throat, when there is great difficulty in swallow- the shoe, the other extending to the back part of 
ing, or a severe cough; and when the blister has|the frog and bound down by transverse slips of 
produced it 
tion, as beiore directed. 


} 


effect, have eciaployed the fomenta-} wood, the ends of which are placed under the 
As to the period wh« nishoe. The moderate pressure thus supplied wiil 


‘itis proper io open the tumour, 1 would by nojcontribute materially to the cure, and to the re- 


means advise its being doue, until the whole of/production ot solid horn; this dressing must be 
it has become soft. When a horse is recovering} repeated daily. ‘Vhrashes are sometimes attend- 
fiom strangles, and has regained his appetite in}ed with inflammation of the foot and lameness, 
particularly when the heels are much contracted, 
or drawn together so as to compress and inflame 
the sensible frog; in this case a poultice is proper 
for two or three days, by which the horn will be 
soficned, and the contractile tendency diminished. 


piven. 
Zéeth.—A horse has forty teeth when he has 
vpleted histalluumber; the mare usually only 
hirty six, being generaily without tushes. They 
ure divideu into three hinds: the incisores, cutting 
Leth or nippers; the cusfidace or tus!.es; and 
the molures or grinders. ‘The horse, like most 
other quacraupeds, has, during life, two sets of] tic broad cloth has been received and exhibited 
tecth 5; ateaiporary anda permanent set ; the first) in this city, which is said to surpass any Ameri- 
usually appears at Or soon after birth, the others} can cloth scen here, in soitness of texture, and ele- 
appear gradually as the temporary set fall out,) gance of finish. it was manufactured by Messrs. 
and the change is completed during-the fifth year; Welis & Co, of Steubenville, Ohie, and is entire- 
ot his age. Jt is a curious fact, that though the/ly of American wool, 
two sets of tecth appear with an interval of some} 
years between them, yet the rudiments of both| vs 
are formed nearly at the same period ; at Icast} Darien, ( Geo.) Dec. 14. 
we know, that as soon as the temporary or volt-| Something novel—A mulberry tree, before our 
teeth are evident, the traces of the others can be|door is now yielding ripe fruit, and a friend of 
distinguished immed ately under them, and are;ours of the Hopeten plantation plucked a ripe 
only prevented from making their appearance by | damson plumb from one of his trees, on the 9th. 


———— errr, ore-—_—— -. 
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American Manufuctures—A piece of domes- 
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Publick instiutio: 


Se 
MARYLAND ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE, 
At a meeting of this Institution, held at their 
rooms, on the last Saturday in December, the fol 


lowing Officers were elected for the present year : 


L. H. GIRARDIN, L. L. D. 
H. H. HAYDEN, 
J. T. DUCATEL. 
P MACAULAY, M.D. 
. « WM. FRICK 
Librarian, . . GEORGE FRICK, M.D. 
= Curators, . . . JS. SKINNER, 
4 JOHN BUCKLER, M.D. 
P. T. TYSON, 
JOSHUA I. COHEN, M.D. 
The highly useful and important effects of this 
Institution does not seem to have attracted as yet 
that attention which it richly deserves; for the 
jersuits which are embraced in its scheme great- 
ly concern the prosperity of States, and the bene- 
jit and happiness of mankind. In presenting to 


President, . . 
Vice-Presidents, 


Secretary, . 
Treasurer, 


Sn 


cur readers the following brief outline of this as-\tries, likewise have it in their power greatly to! 


s-ciation, we hope to elicit, for purposes of genes 
ral benefit, the active co-operation of a numerous 
end intelligent community. 


Fee 


The Academy under view, is divided into two 
classes, the one of Scicace, more particularly .Va- 
tural History, and the other of General Litera- 
ture or Belles Letires. 

By the class of Science, much hasalready been 
F cflected. Tothe active zeal and spontaneous libe- 

vality of some of its members, and of other gen 

tlemen, the academy is at this early stage ot its 

existence, indebted for an extensive collection of 
} mineral substances, from al! parts of the globe, 
> and for an herbarium, containing several hundred 
Srative plants. It has, moreover, the prospect of 
orming a Geological Calinet of considerable in 
terest—in short, it rises upon a basis exhibiting, 
if not sudden briliiancy, at least a very flattering 
promise of progressive usefulness and future sta- 
bi ity. 

lt is evident, however, that the individual ex- 
ertions of the members composing the class ot 
delence, Cannot embrace the whole range of re- 
search, observation and discovery which a field so 


their rich and diversificd proljuctions may be 
| ; 
jsaid still to present anew field of research and 


sults of human skill and labour, have either to 
tally disappeared, or lett only a few melanchols 
ruins, but the wonders of the natural world stil! 
remain in their original majesty—physical Monu 
ments still exist in their primitive grandeur anu 
sublimity, to attest the awful condicts of nature 
and the elements They offer, as it were, vene 

rable inscriptions traced by the hand of the Crea- 
tor himscltf, and legible to every observing eye.— 
Lo record and elucidate these grand phenome- 
na, and facts connected with them is ina peculi 

ar manner the desire of the academy. In this 
they are stimulated and encouraged by the ex- 
ample and success of many Luropcan and some 
American Geologists. 

Of iate the geological science has made an as 
tonishing progress—lcaving, however, several 
links in the immense chain of facts and observa 
tions yet to be supplied. These facts and obser- 
vations must evidently be derived from various 
sources. Ihe academy presents a focus where 
the rays of Geological light now beaming her 
and there through the state, may be made use 
‘fully to converge. Captains and officers of ves 
sels, and other gentlemen visiting distant coun- 





jassist the collateral objects of the academy, by 
their attention im procuring the rarest and most 
curious productions of nature, peculiar to those 
countries, and by their politeness ia forwardin,'! 
the same. ‘The ocean, the seas, and the waters| 
jin general, are comparatively but little known. 


discovery to the votarics of natural knowledge | 

Let it be distincily uaderstood that the objects} 
of the Ciass of science in this academy are noi 
merely speculative and theoretical. If on the 
one hand natural history opens enchanting vis- 
tas, and affords ceasciess delights of the pures: 
kind, on the other, it has in prospect abundant 
mines of discovery intimately imked with the in- 
terest and prosperity of agriculture, the mechant-| 
cal arts, manufactures and commneice. At pre-| 
sent, we can searce!y be said to Know one halt otf 
the valuable treasures with which the bounteous| 
hand of the Creator hag enriched our country, 





he has annexed the exciting conditions of enter-’ 





immense as the Natural Histerv of Maryland 
opens before them. Kngaged, like other citizens, | 


}} henomena, which the immediate vicinity of Bal-| ; ; ; 
Hence, in their anxiety to/task wil piincipally be to ascertain and point out juice,mew, for producing a second termentation ; 


existence of substances useful to the farmer, in two weeks more add another like new quanti- 


; 
: timore may present. 
}‘ularge their cabinet, they earnestly request the | 
: av! of their couatrymen in collecting, preserving, | 
gad forwarding to the academy any object calcu 
Miated to illustrate the Natural History of the 
PPOTATE, ‘They likewise request the communica- 
is tion of any interesting facts connected with Geolo 
my. Mineralogy,Botany, Zoology ; for natural as 
mv cll as political history is essentially composed 
of facts, with this diffevence, that the facts of the 
gormer poss ss a permancut, aud tnose of the lat- 
ter, only an evanescent interest. 
4 logventlemen of the learned professions through- 
mot the State, the present appeal is more conii 
mcvently addressed. ‘hey can readily appreciate 
the objects of the academy; and they will no 
doubt, deeply participate inthe gratification aris- 
lng from enlarge views of the works of niture 
ot the structure and composition of our giove—or 
the rich and diversified productions spread on it 
Surface, and of the mighty revolutions which i 
Has undergone, From this globe, countless gene 
vations of men have been swept away by the hand 
ol time; stupendous fabrics, once the proud re- 







inembers of the academy do not intend solely to| 
contemplate nature with the poet’s or the pamt-| 


the various suilsinthe Scate of Maryland. Their 


the 


of its existence will, it js hoped, be sufficient to 
induce literary gentlemen to join it, and thus 
promote the contemplated union of pursuits, 
which, if not necessarily allied, are at least cal- 
culated to aid and adorn each other. 

To conclude—The members of the Maryland 
Academy of Science and Literature, have enter- 
ed upon their scheme of association, and now 
proceed in the execution of the same, with a 
strong conviction that if earnestly assisted, by 
their fellow citizens in the manner above stated, 
it may be ultimately attended with the happiest 
effects. They look not so much to their own 
gratification in the pursuit of favourite objects 
as to the benefit of the community at large. 
Their association may at least produce two very 
beneficial results. It may excite in many parts 
of the state a spirit of profitable enquiry—and 
concentrate that intellectual strength which is 
now partly inefficient, because divided. If, accor- 
ding to the remark of the celebrated Bacon, 
knowledge is power, it is chiefly when confedera- 
ted for useful ends. 

Confidently relying on the intelligence, good 
will, and aid of their fellow-citizens, the mem- 





but tothe discovery and improvement of which Uniform manner. 


bers of the academy will receive, with pleasure, 


‘such contributions in minerals, plants, bones, and 


other objects of natural history as may be for- 
warded tothem through their Secretary, Dr. Ma- 
caulay, or the Editor of the American Farmer, 
In our next number we shall present our rea- 
ders with the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Academy, that scientifié @nd other intelligent 
ventlemen may avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity of contributing bytheir personal services as 
members, or by donations of books, or other ob- 
jects, tothis highly important undertaking. 
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Method to cause Indian Corn to come uft sfee- 
dily and regularly :—Steep the corn tor 30 hours 
betore planting. This method is highly benefici- 


cal by causing the corn to come up in an equal and 


Try thismethod with water in 
which horse litter has been steeped for the time 


} - Ybac mm: mater 
prize, research, experiment and labour.— 1] he above mentioned, ays well as com:non Ww ater. 





Zo make good Vinegar :—Take ten gallons of 


n busy and multitarious occupations, their lavour 3jer’s eye—they aim at being practical naturalists.'apple juice, new from the press, and suffer it to 
ior the advancement of natural kuowledge, must/Chemical analysis wil! make them vetter ac- ferment tully, waich may be in about two weeks, 
Hiecessarily be limited to the productions and/quaiated with the composition and properties of —[It is supposed that a shorter time in warm 


weather wiil do.] Then add cight gallons of like 


mechauic, manufacturer, physician, &c.—They ty, for producing athird fermentation, This third 


do not adveit to the very sligat chances of dis- fermentation is material. 


Now.stop the bung: 


covering gold or silver, but is it unreasonable to hole with an empty bottle, with the neck Gown; 


expect that in this state there are yet unknown) 
aud of no advantage either to their owners or to 
tne community at large, rich ores of iron, copper 
or autimony—Valuadle clays of various Composi- 
tions—healing, esculent, or otLerwise serviccavle 
plants—beds of fertilizing earths, marl, &c. &c.' 
—spriags inpregaatcd with miucral suustances, 
Wo mediciual saiis? For the investigation and 
tualy sis of such ovjects the meurders of the class 
nf scrence tender tiicir services to their feliow-| 

| 

' 

} 


| 


citizens, Ouly claiming im return donatiods oj 
such patural producvhous and curiosities as hav 


wards, and expose it to the sun tor some time.— 
When the vinegar is come, draw off one-half into 
a vinegar cask, and set it in a cool place, above 
ground, for use when clear, With the other half 
in the first cask, proceed to make more vinegar 
inthe same way. ‘Thus one cask is to make in— 
the other to use from. Wher making the vine- 
var, let there be a moderate degree of heat, and 
use access of external air. 

Jo cure the Yellow-Water in Cattle, ( Horses. ) 
—-Take antimony, refined saltpctre, (thatis clear 


uready been alluded to, not fur cheir exclusivc)and good,) Aour of sulphur, cream of tartar, two 
use, bat forthe general benefit; it being their in jounces each, or the like proportion for a larger 
eniion to make their cavinet accessible to alllquantity. Give the horse, &c. as much as will lay 
zealous and active votaries of natural knowledge|ou the poiut of a new case knife—(say on a ninc- 
without any Charge or expense whatever. enny piece, or a pistareen)—thiree times a day, 
It is deemed unnecessary to develope the ov (inixed with bran or shorts, a little moistened.— 
jects of the class of literature, the bare mention] The horse must not be used at all until some time 
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after he is well. Mix the flour of sulphur andj There is no truth inthe statement, andi am, Resolved, That the Corresponding 


antimony together; then add the saltpetre andj confident that no authority from General Greene 
cream of tartar.—Proved. can be shown for so unfounded an assertion.—Our 
— men on that occasion were not much in want of 
A Cure for the Cancer.—We are informed that} clothing. 
a son of Mr. Carter Harrison, of Prince-George’s| The action at the Eutaws was on the 8th Sep- 
county, has been cured of a cancer by the appli-|tember, 1781. -Inthe summer and autumn of 1782 
cation of the dock root. The dock used, in this|the men were very destitute of clothing. 
case, we understand was the narrow leaf dock.—| I did not think it necessary to contradict the 
Phe root was boiled. The cancer bathed with | paragraph in the newspapers, but as your jour- 
the decoction—(it is presumed it should be strong) |nal is more likely to descend to posterity, I think 
soe oe jac ge to it.—/( eisteneneee In- it Be reputation ane that you wig 2 be 
elligencer. )}—The same paper repeats this pub-|careful not to copy from newspapers such un- 
lication, as a circumstance literally true, and to| founded 5 sg Iam vane abt: serv’t. 
be depended on. JOHN E. HOWARD. 
70 bake a Loggerhead Turtle-—Cut its throat! [* This reproof we acknowledge to be as just 
and hang it up by its hind legs to drain; when|as it is gentle.]—Zdit, 
you think it has bled all it will, cut it up, take all) ee  () 
the meat out of the shell and wash it in many RARE PRODUCTION. 
wapers till perfectly cleansed ; then cm i emer’ Fat Pigs.—Three pigs, raised by Mr. 4ds0lom 
small pieces, put it into a pot with three pints of| Sines Milde ih ceete oe okie os Peak. 
ee ; ; | Wroe, living on 7th street, in this city, (Wash 
waiet, let it stew slowly till perfectly soft ; then ington) ¢ red between 11 and 13 months old, were 
take it off the fire, and season it with pepper, salt, 13°) 7 “350 ry , ; 








a small teaspoonful of mace, beaten fine, the same! 
of cloves, a tablespoonful of anchovy liquor, or of 
catchup, three of Madeira wine, chop onions, | 
parsley, thyme, sweet marjoram, winter savoury, 
sweet basil—(the quantity must be at the discre- 
tion of the cook or taster)—stew it among your| 
turtle, and stir it well up, put it into your baking | 
dish and bake it. It isa great fault to bake it 
too dry. Put paste around your dish, garnish! 
with force meat balls, hen’s eggs, boiled hard, or 
fried bacon. 

The soup exactly the same, only instead of 
three pints of water, two gallons—and serve it, 
up in atureen. Instead of baking it in your oven, 
it requires so much stewing, that I generally pre- 
pare it one day to eat the next. 





j 
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Brain-Staggers—A disease common to domes- 
tic animals, and to calves amongst the rest.—They | 
are supposed, in the case of calves, to be caused, | 
sometimes, by eating the blossoms of whortleber-| 
ry bushes. In all cases brain-staggers, may, we 
are told, be cured by splitting the skin of the} 
forehead over the brain, and separating it from 
the bone sufficiently to introduce under it a small 
quantity of fine salt. As soon as the salt dissolves! 
the animal is relieved. 

reamed | 

Zo save Red Clover seed.—One method is to} 
take a common grain cradle, place the lowest fin-| 
ger as near the scythe as you can; then fasten a 

iece of linen or other cloth on the backs of the 
fewest two fingers, stretching from one to the 
other. The man then cuts a swarth, taking off 
only the heads, with as little of the straw as pos- 
sible, and lays it as he would wheat, ina straight 
row—Fie then turns to his left hand and cuts 
back again, laying up on the first row. By this 
method much time is saved in raking, and most 
of the clover is left on the ground, to be turn- 
ed in, or, if you please, pastured. 





; ~ ‘ , 

Cayenne Pefiper—may be dried in a common 
dutch ovea, and then ground in a common spice 
or pepper mill. 


——> 0 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





CORRECTION. 


In your last number you have copied from the 
newspapers, an article that “ General Greene 
stated, that at the battle of Eutaw springs, hun- 
dreds of my men were as. naked as they were 
been,” with an observation that the brave men 
were galled with their cartouch boxes, &c. 


killed on Thursday, and the nett weight of them 
was found to be as follows:—No. 1, 327 lbs: No. 
2, 3684 lbs: No.3, 419ibs. These pigs were ex- 
actly the same breed as that which obtained the 


Secretary 
joe, and he is hereby directed to furnish forthwith 
one copy to each member of the Board, in order 
that the scale may be finally acted upon at the 
next meeting. 

Resolved, That no amendment to the list of 
premiums will be acted upon by the Trustees, 
except it be reduced to writing before the next 
meeting of the Board. 

On motion, Resolved, That James C. Gittings, 
Esq. be elected a member of this Board, to fijl 
the vacancy occasioned by the lamented death 
of General Harper; and that the Corresponding 
Secretary notify him forthwith of his appoint- 
ment, 

John B. Morris, Esq. was then elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, in lieu of H. Car- 
roll, Esq, who declined acting. 

In was then resolved to hold the next meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, at the Society’s room, 
on Tuesday, the first day of February, for the spe. 
cial purpose of finally agreeing upon the Scheme 
of Premiums, and the time of holding the next 
exhibition. 

The Board then adjourned to hold their next 
regular meeting of the Board on Wednesday, tlic 
16th of February, at the town residence of &. 





resolution :-— 


Caton, Esq. 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

}7~ In the prices of country produce there is no 

material change since our last report. 





premium at the Maryland Agricultural exhibi- 
tion a few weeks ago. 
a) ee 
A report of the tobacco inspected at and de-| doa a 
livered from Taylor’s Landing Warehouse, du-| Pea 
ring the year one thousand eight hundred and| sack and Jennet, 
twenty-four. | VERY LARGE AND OF BEST BREED, FOR SALF, 
































S  cceiilie Geowshnet acs ra eons In our account of the late Cattle Show, we 

| growth. ae spected. * |spoke of a very superior Jack and Jennet brought 

- ot a -———'to America from the Mediterranean last summer 
ents r | 44 | | 44 ‘by Commodore Jacos Jones, for his own use.— 
_ Spected. <a ___—!__-. |The Commodore has been called, with satisfac- 
Number de- 57 | 57 ‘tion to the country and much advantage to the 
livered. | Navy, to a seat in the Navy Board, and therefore 





| 
a 


DAVID STEWART, Insfector. (wishes to dispose of these valuable animals. 

Treasury Orrick, Jan. 19, 1825. ireply toa letter addressed to him, at the instance 
True Copy from the original report on file in Of a correspondent, whose name we have forgot- 
this office. jten, he says, astothe breed and the price of these 
‘animals :—** The Jack is 13 hands and 3-4 inch, 
‘* and is six years old, or will be so some time in 
\* the spring ; and although not yet done growing, 
\“* is larger than the best that were showed to me 
: . === “at Malta, and for which they asked $500 at that 
BaLTimoreE, Fripay, January 21, 1825. |“ jsland. My Jack and Jennet are from the [s- 
“land of Majorca, where they are said to be the 
“best of Spain, except those of La Mancha.’ | 
*« will take five hundred dollars for the two, to be 


it may not be; but does he not eel aio ee! f. delivered in the District of Columbia, Beeld 

; ? , - pr gee \* within six weeks: which sum will not more 
ston can ever please every one? If there were/« thanre-imburse me all that they have cost me. 
between the objects exhibited, no room for dif-}-.. anteanoee - 
ference of opinion, there would be no use in ap-| 
pointing judges. With all respect for the mo- 
tives of a subscriber, we must in his, as in other 
cases, refuse to publish any Condemnation of the 
awards of the judges. We have been obliged to 
\these gentlemen’s services, and their appoint- 
{ment shews the confidence of the Society in their 
judgment. 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





—SRENS WAR WEIR, 








\7°To corrFsPponDENTS.—A subscriber thinks! 
that the premiums for horses were not judiciously 
,awarded at the last Cattle Show. 


} 
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At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the; 
Maryland Agricultural Society, held at the resi- 
dence of Jas. Carroll, Jr.on Wednesday, the 19th! 
January, 1825, D. Williamson, Jr., Esq., on the 
part of the committee appointed for that purpose, | 
reported a Scheme ot Premiums for distribution: 
at the next annual exhibition ; which was read— 
and being amended was referred to the next re- 
gular meeting of the Board, under the followihg 
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AGRICULTURE. | 


REPLIES to various practical questions on Ag- 





riculture, lately frofiounded in the American ' 


Farmer. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Frederick County, Va. Jan, 19th, 1825. 


Sir,—If vou think the following answers to 
some of the queries contained in the American 
Farmer of the 7th instant, worthy of insertion in 
your paper, and likely to be satisfactory to your 
correspondent, I request that you will do so, I 
have so much to learn, however, and can impart 
to others so little knowledge of husbandry, that | 
can with difficulty prevail on myself to venture 
before the public. 

Your correspondent asks, first, What is the 
best mode of extirpating St. John’s wort, dock, 
and running briers, or dewberries, and sassafras 
sprouts? The cheapest and most effectual mode 
of killing St. John’s wort that I have ever heard 
of, or seen tried, is to pasture it very early in the 
spring, say from the first of March, when vege- 
tation begins, till the first of May, and then re- 
move the stock to another field, so as to give the 
grass time to grow a little before the rainy sea- 
son comes on in May. I can assure you that this 
plan has succeeded very well with me, About 
seven or eight years ago, being scarce of winter 
food for my stock, which cunsisted chiefly of cat- 
tle, I turned them on a field about the first of 
March, which was then, and had been for seve- 
ral years, almost completely covered by St. John’s 
wort. About the firstof May I took off the stock, 
and turned them on again a few weeks afterwards. 
Observing in the course of the summer that the 
St. John’s wort appeared to be much thinner, and 
a great deal /ater in blossoming, than in previous 
vears, I was induced to believe that a repetition of 
early grazing would destroy that noxious weed; 


,accordingly I did so the next year, and I have 


not been troubled with it since. 

As to dock, briers, &c. &c. I know no way to 
get clear of them, except to cut them off with 
hoes as fast as they appear above ground, particu- 
larly in the month of August. 

Secondly, Are permanent pastures, or the pas- 
turing of arable land most beneficial, &c.? The 
answer to this question I should suppose, depends 
entirely upon the relative fitness of the land for 
grass and grain, and on its distance from market. 
Clover and timothy, or orchard grass, or all three 
together, I think are the best for pastures ; fer 
ater the clover is gone the others afford excellent 
grazing after severe frosts, and indeed through 
the winter. 

Thirdly, Has it been ascertained whether corn, 
and if any, what kinds can be advantageously cut 
down withthe blades and tops on; andif it can, 
how is the process to be conducted so as to pre- 
vent injury by the shrinking of the corn, the fall- 
ing of the shocks, &c ? 

The kind of corn that I cultivate is white, not 
very flinty, and ripens usually about the middle 
of Sept. I believe the yellow corn ripens earlier, 
butit is not so good for bread—and not convenient 
ta have different sorts, I plant but one kind — 
The proper time to begin to cut down corn with 
the blades and tops on, is when about one-third or 
one-half of the shocks and blades have become 
yellow and dry. When this is the case there is 
no danger of the corn being damaged, provided 
the shocks be well put upand not made too large ; 
they should contain eight or ten bushels of ears. 
My plan is to plant in the old way in squares of 
four feet, two stalks in the hill; whenthecorn is 
ripe I cut down ten rows and leave ten standing, 
taking care to put it up as it is cut, and to have 
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jthe snocks ranging both ways, and twenty rows 
japart one way and ten the other; in this order 
the shocks will yield four or five bushels of shelled 
jcorn. The corn that is first cut and put up should 
stand about a week to dry, and then the other 
half may be cut and put up around the shocks— 
the straighter the corn is set up the better, the 
shocks will stand the wind and weather ; the tops 
should be tied with bandsof straw or corn stalks; 
but this is seldom done for want of time. 
Fourthly, What is the best mode of saving 
clover seed, and curing cloverhay ? The practice 
with us is, to sew a piece of coarse linen on the 
two first fingers of a cradle, from the heel of the 
scythe to within four or five inches of the points 
of the fingers—with this the cradler cuts off the 
heads of the clover and throws them into small 
heaps—he is followed by a boy who puts two or 
more of the heaps into one, where they remain a 
few days, when all are put into the barn or into 
stacks until winter, when the seed is got out.— 
Clover for hay should be cut when nearly one 
half the blossoms are dead, or of a dark brown 
colour—left in the swarth till dry, then put up in 
cocks, and stacked, or housed—Some farmers put 
up their clover green, and salt it, but this I should 
be afraid to try on a large scale. 
As to the application of manures, consisting of 
corn stalks, straw, &c. I think the best time to 
haul it out is in the winter, to spread it on thick 
and plough early and deep, say seven or eight in- 
ches. This is the best chance for a crop of corn 
—the grass and weeds are buried so deep that 
they cannot interfere with the crop, The usual 
quantity of wheat sown on an acre of land here, 
in fallow as well as corn land, is from 3-4 to 14 
bushels. I think one bushel the right quantity, 
and this is most generally sown in this neighbour- 
hood. When I sat down I intended to answer, as 
well as I could, all the questions of your corres- 
pondent, but I find my sheet is filled, and I must 
now leave the rest for another time, or fora more 


able pen. A VIRGINIAN. 
—= Oe SS - 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE 
VALLEY. 


At a meeting of the Agricultural Society of the 
Valley, hed in Winchester, the 16th day of 
November, 1824: present, Wm. M. Barton, 
Vice President, and a quorum of the members. 


The Vice President proceeded to call over the 
different committees, and cards, designating the 
members of each, were distributed among them, 
The Society then repaired to the presbyterian 
church, where the exercises were conducted in 
the following manner:—I1st. Dr. Watt’s version 
of the 65th psalm; 2d. Prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Hill; 3d. Stanzas for and accommodated to the oc- 
casion, by the same reverend gentleman ; 4th. 
Address by the vice presi nt. 

At 2 P. M. the different committees separately 
entered upon the discharge of their duties. 

At 4 the society again met in the court-house, 
when the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
presented tothe Rev. Dr. Hill, and to Wm. M. 
Barton, vice-president, for the part they took in 
the exercises in the church this day, and that 
they be severally requested to furnish copies of 
the ode and address for publication. 


Wednesday, Aov. 17. 
Met at 10 A. M. pursuant to adjournment, Wm. 
B, Page in the chair. 
The following resolution was adopted :— 
Resolved, That a committee of three members 
be appointed to examine the letters written to 








the vice president, in respect to the purchase of 


the New-York wheat, and report this day; where- 
upon R. K. Meade, Seth Mason, and Martin 
Cartmell were appointed. 

At 11 the society proceeded to the ploughing 
match. A lot belonging to Mr. Robert Gray, 
east of the presbyterian church, had been se- 
lected by the committee, and six ploughs entered 
for competition. 

At 2 P. M. returned to the court-house, and 
proceeded to the transaction of the ordinary bu- 
siness, the vice president in the chair. 

A letter from the late and deeply lamented Col. 
John Taylor, of Caroline, to the vice president, 
was read, and ordered to be published. 

The following resolution was offered and unani- 
mously adopted—a similar one having passed at 
the spring meeting, but inadvertently omitted in 
the list of premiums, 

Resolved, That a premium of $10 be awarded 
for the greatest quantity of stone or other per- 
manent fencing made by any member within the 
last 12 months. 
The trustees then proceeded to the receiving 
of the reports of the different committees, and 
to the distribution of premiums, 
The reports handed in were : 

On horned cattle and sheep ; 

On horses and hogs; 

On crops; 

On manufactures; 

On implements and inventions ; 
all of which were severally ordered to be publish- 
ed. Adjourned to 4 P.M. 
Met pursuant to adjournment—the vice presi- 
dent in the chair. 
The committee on ploughs and ploughing 
matches asked for and obtained leave to hand in 
their report to-morrow. 
On motion of A. H.Powell, 
Resolved, That a premium of $10 be given 
for the best agricultural ode that shall hereafter 
be offered at the annual fairs of this society, bya 
member. 
Adjourned until to-morrow morning at 100’clk. 


Thursday, Nov. 18. 
Met pursuant to adjournment—the vice presi- 
dent in the chair. 

The committee on ploughs and ploughing 
matches made their report, which was ordered 
to be published. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
offered by William B. Page, and unanimously 
adopted, 

The members of the Agricultural Society of 
the Valley have convened at Winchester at their 
annual fair, to witness the improvements and 
promote the interests of agriculture. They view 
with delight the various blessings with which 
peace and plenty have crownedthe year. Whilst — 
their hearts are raised in gratitude to the author 
of every good and perfect gift, they feel them- 
selves proportionably indebted to those men by 
whose aid they have attained liberty, without 
which life would lose its blessing and its charm, 
The arrival of Gen. La Fayette in this country, 
has afforded them an opportunity of discharging 
a small portion of this vast and countless debt. 
They believe that they represent the feeling, and 
speak the wish of their agricultural brethren in 
offering to him the following tribute of respect :— 

Resolved, That Genera) La Fayette be elected 
an honorary member of this sogietv. 

Resolved, That the members of this society 
will approve any exertions which may be made 
by their representatives in the general and state 
governments, for bestowing on him such a sup- 
port as will render his fuiure life as comfortable 
as his former has been honourabie and glorious. 

The following resolution was offered by Dawid 
W. Barton, and unanimously adopted. 
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Resolved, That in ituture the reports of the 
different committees on the subjects entrusted to 
them by the society, be final and conclusive, anu 
not subject to the revision of the socicty, unless 
it appears that they have obviously violated some 
established rule. 

‘Lhe toliowing resolution was offered by A. 5. 
Tidball, and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That in all cases hereafter in which 
applications shall be made to the committee on 
crops for a premium, the party applying shall ac- 
company his statement with an affidavit or affir 
mation that the statement in every respect con- 
tains the truth to the best of his knowledge and 
belief; that he shall also have the certificate in 
writing, of one other disinterested person that 
he really believes, from the crop which he has 
seen, that the statement made by the applicant 
contains the truth, and that the committee shall 
not be at liverty to award a premium to any ap- 
plicant, unless he be particular in describing his 
mode of cultivation, 

The following resolutions were also offered by 
A. S. Tidball, and unanimously adopted: 


a year old.” Atter a little time many of his plants 
disappear without any assignable cause, and per 
haps some innocent little insect has its eyes put 
out with ashes, &c. What few are left standing 
receive all possible attention. But observe them, 
and you will find that not one stands upon the sur 
tace ; on the contrary the stalk runs down to the 
depth of two orthree inches of an equal bigness 
to the fibrous roots, and this is all the perfection 
they arrive at in most instances. How natural 
the conclusion that this land never can be made 
to produce onions! The cultivator is determined 
not to be deceived by it again. 

Now it is apparent that the want of success in 
the above process was not owing toa lack of ve- 


which were not as yet concentrated. These are 
gradually located by its own influence, verging to 
greater and greater degrees of maturity. And 
tor myself | am persuaded that all plants, provi- 
ded they have their vital support, the longer thev 
are cultivated in one place, the better they are; 





Resolved, That the thanks of this society be) but more observably so in the one under conside- 


presented to the vice president for the inde- 
pendence and impartiality with which he has 
presided at their different sittings, and that he) 
be requested to accept of a silver cup, as a fur | 


ration. 

Some years ago lI saw a piece of moist land, con- 
sisting of a rich black loam plentifully manured 
and sown down with onions, and the result pre 





an indispensable ally to those subtile secretions ,"™P€©- 


| 





tates. “The seed is not good, it is more than) Then they are to be taken toa chamber or garret 


there to remain till it freezes, By no means curry 
them immediately into a cellar as the dampness 
will cause themi to vegetate and the onion wil} 
soon become soft and spongy. Ihave kept them 
very wellall winterina garret, but they were not 
permitted to freeze and thaw alternately. 

The method of rearing the seed is the follow- 
ing :—Select a sufficient spot in your bed and keep 
it for this sole purpose, Save your best onions, 
and have not much regard to color, for if you 
wish to rear, say the yellow, it will not certainly 
follow that they will all be so, if you save all of 
that description. Mark your bed into squares of 
one foot and set your onions to the depth of six or 
eight inches. ‘This will prevent their long slen- 


getable substance, although it would have been/“er stalks from falling down before the seed is 


A CULTIVATOR. 

P.S. I shall be much obliged to some of the 
curious if they will account for the phenomenon 
which I have mentioned above, viz. that the seed 
of a yellow may produce a red onion, 

Remarks by the Editor —Qnions are not an ex- 
hausting crop, but improve the land on which 
they are sown for several years in succession.— 
Dr. Deane observed, “I have many years culti- 
vated onions on the same spot; and have never 
tound the land at all impoverished by them. But 


ther token of the estimation in which he is held) cisely the same as that mentioned. ‘The man,|on the contrary, my crops are better than former. 


by the members. 


a silver cup be presented to the secretary for the 
faithful and active discharge of his arduous duties. 

The society then adjourned sine die. 

The following gentlemen were received as ho- 
norary members during the fair : 

JOHN M M’CARTY, of Loudoun. 
JOSEPH Si EER, of do. 

DANIEL JANNEY, of do. 
HUMPHREY B. POWELL, of do. 
LLOYD R. NOLAND, of do. 

And the following gentlemen as members: 
Thomas Jones, Jacob Hoffman, of Bky. 
Josiah Massie, Stephen M’Cormick. 
Thomas A. Tidball, Thomas Cather, 
Robert Gray, Henru Beatty, 

Joseph Arthur, Alfred H, Parkins. 


—wDi—— 
FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. 


; ; however, still persevered, and another year pro-|ly. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this society, and) duced him, perhaps, one onion to twenty scullions. | 


| A third year, and nearly one half were tolerably 
handsome, but rather large top. He can now (af- 
ter alapse of eight or nine years) rear fair onions 
| with as much ease as potatoes, 

‘The best time to sow the seed, like all others, 
'is when the earth has received a goodly degree 
‘of warmth. The ground should be made as level 
jas it possibly can be, and cleared vf all incum.- 

brances. ‘There is little danger of making it too 
|hard, as a pressure of the earth will have a ten 

‘dency to prevent the onion taking too much root 
}downwards. I have no objection to sowing in hills 
,or drills—they will grow well either way. After 
ithe seed is sown and covered to the depth of an 
inch, take a piece of board two feet long, fasten 
it to the shoe of the foot, and stamp the hills or 
drills perfectly level; this will press the moist 
earth upon the seed and cause it to v@getate surer 
and quicker. 

After the seed is up (which is generally ina 
fortnight) nothing is to be done till the weeds 





ON THE CULTURE OF ONIONS, 
I believe that every plant has its corresponding 


make their appearance, unless the flies make de- 
| predations, in which case, ashes are to be sprink- 


principles in the earth and atmosphere. Were} led on sparingly, for in this tender state of the 


not this absolutely the case, how is it that they) 


come toa state of perfection, each after its kind, 
throughout the vast variety that vegetate upon 
the earth? Upon the supposition that every genus 
of plants is nourished by one common principle 
m the elements, why do they require so many 
different kinds of soil and situation? Those prin- 
ciples, applied to one plant, have a salutary ef- 
fect,—te another, quite the reverse, and all this 
while from mere vegetable matter. There are 
some peculiar plants that will not flourish, be the 
soil ever so rich, until it becomes naturalized to 
their growth,—and among these the onion is re- 
markable. 

Many good people are led to imagine that this 
vegetable is hard to please with asoil. They se- 
lect a very nice spot of ground, and spare no pains 
in properly arranging it for the reception of the 


plant,*too much alkali would prove a destroyer. 
Of late I find that the black ant is a foe, for it 
cuts the top off close tothe surface. But neither 
are so dangerous as the wire worm, for it destroys 
the root and the plant perishes. 

By weeding them in season two points are gain- 
ed. The first is the saving of half the labour; 
and the second, the plants will not be so likely to 
come up with the weeds. Care should be taken 
not to hill the- at all, rather take away the earth 
from the roo.s, as the nearer they grow to the 
surface, the fairer onionsthey will be. If any are 
inclined to run deep in the earth, they should be 
dug round, and their tops bent down to prevent a 
too luxurious growth. 

When the onion has arrived at considerable 
growth, it receives no support from its top, (re- 
sembling corn in this particular) but rather sup- 





seed. ‘But when shall it be sown?” Some el- 
derly people say “in the old of the moon, that 
they may bottom well.” This item is by no 
means neglected, and the man confidently ex- 


ports it. Then they are to be bent down, and as 
the onion ripens will dry away leaving a small 
stem. 

When the fibrous roots no longer adhere to the 
earth the onion is ripe, and ought to be pulled.— 





govt a reward for his punctilious exactness.— 
ut, perhaps, not one seed in a hundred ever vege- 





Let them lie to the sur until the outer skin starts, 


But the manuring is yearly repeated; and 
must not be laid tar below the surface.” 
ee eS 
NEW THRESHING MILL. 
Claremont, ( Vt.) Sept. 5. 

On Friday last, a number of gentlemen of this 
town and Windsor, Vt. witnessed the operation 
of a threshing mill, invented by Messrs. Tylers 
and Andrews of thistown; and the result of se- 
veral experiments satisfied all present, that it 
would thresh and clean 15 bushels of wheat in an 
hour. The labour of threshing and cleaning is 
performed in the most perfect manner—not a 
kernel of wheat could be found in the heads, af. 
ter passing through the mill. Every particle of 
dust and chaff is separated from the grain and 
blown away, and the straw is cut into pieces about 
4inches in length. ‘This mill has been used with 
equal success, in threshing clover seed, rice, and 
coffee. The machine is kept in motion by two 
horses, and requires a driver and four men to 
tend it. Messrs. Tylers have been engaged 
for three or four years past, in perfecting their 
design; and while we congratulate them on their 
success, we hope their ingenuity and perseve- 
rance will be liberally rewarded, for having made 
so valuable an acquisition to the useful inventions 
of our country. 

Since the above was in type we have learnt 
that Messrs Tylers and Andrews made another 
trial of their threshing mill, on Monday last; 
when they threshed and cleaned 4 bushels of 
wheat in 9 minutes; which is at the rate of 26 
bushels and 2-3ds in an hour. The cause of this 
difference inthe twoexperiments, we understand 
arose from a difference in the horses; one of those 
employed inthe first instance being a bad one. 
Water or steam power may be applied with in- 
creased advantage. 

—_———, 
HAYFIELDS’ PEN OF SWINE—compared 
with some in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

{When, in a late number of the Farmer, we 
gave credit to Hayfields, the “Premium Farm,” 
for the great net weight of its swine pen, com- 
pared with Maryland hogs, and considering, too, 
the large number of them, we took the occasion 





to remark that with a view to weight of pork, 
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there wasa manifest want of ecenomy, both in the 
breed and the feed of the hogs. Zhey were 18 
months old, had beed carried and fed with corn 
through one entire winter; fattened the next and 
killed in December, and yielded, more than thirty 
of them, an average weight of two hundred and 
twenty-four and three fourths. We now give the 
weight of some lots just received from a valued 
correspondent. ]—£d. dm. Far. 

“ Having seen an account in the Farmer of the 
weight of several lots of hogs, raised anc fed in 
Maryland, I take the liberty of sending an account 
of three small lots, raised and fed by three farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Kennit Square, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania :— 


Lot No. 1, James Crossin’s, seven hogs, aged 17 
months and 26 days :— 
Whole weight, . . , 
Heaviest hog weighed, 530 lbs. 
Average weight of the 7, 456 Ibs. 
The particular weight of the other six not re- 
gollected. 
Lot No. 2, Joseph Walter’s, five hogs, aged ten 
months and two days :— 


3,401 lbs. 





First, . P 3 : ‘ - 351 Ibs, 
Second, . : ‘ . . 350 
Third, . ‘ - . ‘ « 325 
Fourth, . ‘ ° ° ° 324 
Fifth, . ° , . ; . 307 
1637 lbs. 


Average 327 2-5 lbs. 
Lot No. 3, Joshua Taylor, Esq. four hogs, aged 
nine months and two days :— 





First, . ‘ ‘ . ° - 360 lbs. 
Second, . ° ‘ ° ‘ 324 
Third, . : F . ‘ « .320 
Fourth, . . ‘ P ‘ 297 
1301 Ibs. 


Average 3254 Ibs.” 
A MASSACHUSET TS—ESSEX COUNTY 
PEN—slaughtered 4th Jan, 1825. 
Twelve hogs averaging (two old sows and a 
stag hog inciluded,) twenty months old, the weight 
as follows, viz :— 





552 410 

466 584 

404 428 

594 419 

424 446 

444 540 
5711 lbs. 


5711 lbs. at 7 cents, $399 77 

Lard tried from round, about 
107} Ibs. at 9 cents, 

Scraps and fat from entrails 
bartered for 1 bl. soap, say 


cash on 
9 695 delivery 


4 00 





12 hogs averaging 475 14-16, 


2 3 
amounting to $413 46; 
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Corresfiondence of the Editor—on THE Hii Sipe 
HorizonTaL PLOuGHING IN ALBE- 


AND 
MARLE, VIRGINIA. 
Jonesboro’, April 14th, 1824. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Ross has promised me to call 


en you for my fifth volume of the Farmer—he 


wiil also pay you my subscription for the present 


durability, and cost of the horizontal, or hil'-side 
plough, Our lands in this part of the country, 
are generally so broken as to render horizontal 
ploughing indispensable totheir preservation from 
washing. I am informed thatin Albemarle, Vir- 
ginia, both the hill side plough and the level are 
dispensed with, and that horizontal ploughing 
is there performed by the eye with the bar-share. 
if any improvement, either in the implements or 
in the manner of performing this kind of plough 
ing has been discovered, and not hitherto pub- 
lished in the Farmer, you would serve a large 
portion of country by communicating it hereaf- 
ter. Minute instructions as to the use of lime as 
a manure ; the state in which it should be appli- 
ed; the quantity tothe acre; the mode of spread- 
ing ; the season when; the crops which should 
follow, &c. would be very acceptable to many of 
your subscribers in the west. I will thank you 
to give Mr. Koss your aid in his enquiries respect- 
ing the hill-side plough. 
In haste, your’s respectfully, 

‘THOS. EMMERSON, 





Albemarle, Va. Jan. 12th, 1825, 
Dear Sir,—I take great pleasure in replying to 
your enquiries concerning the us- of the hiil side} 
plough, aud the practice of horizontal cultivation | 
in this part of the country. To the latter we) 
think ourselves certainly indebted forthe improv- 
ed appearance of our hilly country; and for the 
preservation of our soil, as well as for the great. 





save time by avoiding short turns—we do more 
and better work, and we do it with more ease 
both to the team and the ploughman. Our main 
object in this first operation, is to break the land 
deep, particularly for corn. The average maxi- 
mum depth of our ploughing does not exceed six 
inches, but this is by no means the ofitimum— 
We would prefer eight or ten inches if our ploughs 
and teams would admit, always predicating the 
success of our crop in direct proportion to the 
depth of the first ploughing.* 

It is only after the land is deeply broken up 





that our attention is directed to the horizontal 
culture. 
but the rows for corn are laid off as nearly ona 
level as can be attained by the eye. 
side of much extent, I generally begin about mid- 


Uhe level is generally dispensed with, 
Upon a hill- 


way with a guide furrow, filling up above and be- 
low. In this way if an error occurs by the irre- 
gular shape of the hill, it is not so serious, being 
divided between the top and bottom of the hill- 
side. Our rows are generally from five to six 
feet apart, and the stalks are left to stand from 
one foot to two and a half feet apart, according to 
the strength of the land. Two and sometimes 
three ploughings are given the crop after it is 
planted, generally with the shovel-plough, (the 
simplest and best to kill grass) which working 
alternately to one side and the other, leaves a 
deep furrow in the middle to hold water that falls 
hastily. 


I believe the foregoing embraces all your en- 





est product in any crop that requires summer cul- 
ture we consider it asine gua non. The reasons 
are obvious; to our red and thirsty soil, during} 
the time of vegetable growth, water is absolutely 
manure ; to retain the water then should be our! 
first care, and in retaining the water we also re- 
tain the soil. ‘This can only be done by deep, 
ploughing in the first instance, and horizontal| 
cultivation afterwards. 

The /ill-side plough, I believe, was invented, 
and first introduced here about 15 years ago, by| 


tem of cultivation. ‘There are now many differ- 
ent modifications of it in use, some of which 
claim fratent rights, but none differing very ma- 
terially from the first model. ‘The one most ap- 
proved at present is made and vended by Mr. Ry- 
land Rhodes, of this county. It is comparatively 
light in its structure, efficient in its performance, 
and shifted and adjusted with ease at the end of a 
furrow. ‘The cost is about ten dollars, 

I have used one of these ploughs in certain si- 
tuations, for many years, but I have serious doubts 
of their intrinsic utility. The time lost in shift- 
ing the plough at the end of each furrow is con- 
siderable, and this is encreased as the bouts are 
shorter, to say nothing of the awkwardness of the 
team when made to walk alternately in and out 
of the furrow, and the consequeft increase of 
labour thereby to the driver. ‘here are but few 
situations on any farm where their use may be 
thought necessary, that may not be overcome by 
»loughing in some manner round the hill; but 
even where this is impracticable, and one steep 
side only presents, and particularly if the dis- 
tance is short, 1 think as good and as much work 
can be done with any common plough by running 
back in the same furrow, leaning the plough in 
such a way as to let the point scoop under the un- 
broken surface, and thereby turn the next time 
greatly more than the width of the share. 

In breaking up our land either for corn or wheat, 
we seek to plough around the hills, and as much 
upon a horizontal line as the irregularity of their 
shape will admit. We wind up one valley and 





year, or sixth volume, which 1 wish retained and 
bound also. I have requested Mr. Ross to pro- 
cure me accurate information as to the utility, 





idown another, after embracing in one land 50 or 
100 acres, whose circumference at first is more 
jthan a mile in extent. We do this because we 





Col. Randolph, the father of the horizontal sys.| 


quiries—And I remain your friend and servant, 
P. MINOR, 





* I marked this place for a note, but upon re- 
flection you had best decide and take that ufion 
yourself. I was going to say, that the prractice 
here mentioned, was so diferent and so irreconct- 
lable with the practices of Mr. Stimson, an ac- 
count of whose success, both astu froductand im- 
hrovement of land, is given us some months ago 
inthe Farmer—bottomed upfion a system of plouga- 
ing not exceeding three inches—as well calculated 
to excite a general incredulity ufron all agricultu- 
ral fublications.—Can it be that the summers in 
New- York ere short, cool, and moist ? Ours, lone, 
hot, and dry ? It is anaxiomhere, plough deefr ito 
firoduce moisture—and moisture is the food of 
filants. Try to reconcile our incongruities by a 
note of your own. P. Mi. 





x 
Keconomy of Health. 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
DIRECTIONS , 
FOR STRANGERS ON LANDING IN THE W. INDIES. 

I, On landing, keep out of the heat of the sun ; 
or, when out of doors, use an umbrella. For some 
time, wa:k at leisure, and take no violent exercise 
in the heat oftheday. Whena man is fatigued, 
sickness is at hand. In other words, he is liable 
to a remitting fever; to receive contagion from 
human subjects, or from miasmata, arising from 
salt marshy grounc near the sea. 

II. As forts and garrisons in the West Indies, 
are on the low lands near the sea, they are gene- 
rally unhealthy. If you have a choice, take a 
house on a rising ground, remote from swamps, 
and well clothed with timber trees and succulent 
plants. 

II]. Riding is a healthy exercise, especially be- 
fore breakfast ; and-sea bathing is salutary ; but 
remember, never to bathe, when you frerspire, or 
when cold; and you ought not to stay above one 
minute in the water at a tiine. 

IV. If at any time you are caught in a shower, 





keep in motion until you get to your own house, 
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or that of a friend. Then get a complete shift of 
clothes to put on; after stripping, let your skin 
be well wiped with adry towel; but by no means 
rub the body with rum, as by it the pores are re- 
stricted, and a fever may be the consequence.— 
The best cordial, in this case, is a warm basin of 
tea, coffee, chocolate, or broth, according to the 
time of the day. As you value your life, abstain 
from warm toddy, punch, or negus, unless this last 
is very weak. 

V. There are a number of excellent fruits in 
all the islands; take care they are fully ripe, and 
eat little of them at a time, in the morning or af- 
ternoon, 

VI. Strangers are much tormented with mus- 
quitoes, but after some time pay no attention to 
them. Be sure, at night, todraw down the mus- 
quito net close all round, and brush it well inside 
with a large towel, to kill such musquitoes as may 
still be there. 

Vil. Chigres are a species of flea that burrow 
into the feet and toes; at first they occasion an 
itching, and then alittle red lumb, which becomes 
painful. A negro is the best hand to pick them 
out; and a little snuff may be put into the cavity. 

It may be proper to add, that both in the East, 
and in the West Indies, the frequent use of the 
warm bath, at a temperature of from 90° to 96° of 
Fahrenheit, as ascertained by a thermometer, 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 





RULES AND CUSTOMS, 
Recommended from respficctable authority. — 

A number of rules for the preservation of health 
have been given by several authors, sometimes 
dispersed in large publications, and at other times 
abridged as maxims or aphorisms. ‘There are 
very few of them, however, calculated for active 
life, or fit for those who hive in society, as it ®& now 
constituted. I stiall select those which seem to 
me best entitled to the attention of the reader, 
and shall then give an abstract of the system, by 
the observance of which the celebrated Piutarch 
reached an advanced age with unimpaired mental 
and personal faculties. 

I. Those who are apt to be fat and unwieldy, 
ought to abstain from liquids as much as possible ; 
for great drinkers are more generally corpulent 
than great eaters. Fven water is nourishing, 
either from its own qualities, or as promoting di- 
gestion, as appears from an interesting experi- 
ment, 

1]. Wearing a wig is an excellent practice for 
the old, the tender, and the studious. It tends to 
prevent head-aches, and anervous weakness inthe 
eyes, more especially when the head is shaved 
daily. Washing the head with warm water and 
soap, and scraping the skin with the back of a 
razor, Clears off all scurf, and promotes perspira- 
tion: The head should afterwards be washed 
well in cold water; mingled with a few drops of 
spirit of lavender or Hungary water. This pre- 
vents the head from catching cold, and greatly 
assists in preventing deafness. 

III. Two things ought to be particularly avoided 
—first, giving up the body entirely to idleness ;— 
and second, eating again before the last meal is 
digested, 

IV. It is of the highest importance to pay par- 
ticular attention to one’s temperament, and con- 
stitutional weakness. If a person be sanguine or 
choleric, it gives a tendency to inflammation; or, 
if phlegmatic, he is likely to be affected with 
chronic or nervous disorders. For regard to con- 
stitutional weaknesses, every man, ina physical 
sense, has his weak side; and diseases generally 
fix themselves in those parts which are by nature 
weakened. In some persons, diseases attack the 
lungs; in others, the stomach ; and soon, When- 





ever such weaknesses exist, every exertion should 
be made to strengthen the parts subject to them, 

V. The preservation of the eyes depends much 
upon a moderate use of light ; and itis a fact con- 
firmed by experience, that too much light is ex- 
tremely hurtful. Many persons have lost their 
sight by living in rooms with white walls, or by 
having their windows so situated as to reflect 
strongly the light of the sun. The light admit- 
ted into rooms, may be so proportioned by shut- 
ters, venetian blinds, or curtains, that it may be 
perfectly sufficient for use, but neither stronger 
nor weaker than isnecessary. It may be proper 
to add, that being near-sighted, partly proceeds 
from the injudicious custom of confining children 
during the first years of their lives, almost con- 
stantly within doors. They are thus rendered in- 
capable of forming a focus properly for distant 
objects. 

VI. Anunseasonable change of clothing is often 
pernicious. A gentleman was suddenly seized 
with violent, and almost intolerable spasms in his 
legs, which deprived him at once of all motion, 
and seemed to affect him universally. Various 
conjectures were formed about the cause, and 
various remedies were given to no purpose, At 
length it occurred, that the spasms might pro- 
ceed from wearing silk stockings, to which he 
had not been accustomed; and the weather at 
that time was rather cold. On this conjecture, 
he took off the silk and put on a pair of worsted 
stockings; in conse quence of which he recovered, 

VII. It is an excellent rule, in regard to diet, 
that every man should eat and drink @ frofer 
quantity of what best agrees with his constitution, 
but never should eat or drink so immoderately as 
to overload the stomach, or take such refresh- 
ments as are difficult to digest. 

VIII. Nothing can be either more ridiculous, 
or more pernicious, than the custom of eating and 
drinking things very hot. It spoils the teeth, 
brings on the tooth-ache, disorders the head and 
eyes, ruins the stomach, and is the source of infi- 
nite mischief. 

IX. A frequent change of posture appears to 
be favourable to health. One of Lord Bacon’s 
rules was, “never to keep the body in the same 
posture above half an hour at a time.” 

X. Any unpleasant piece of intelligence ought 
always to be communicated when the stomach is 
empty. The tumultuous agitation of the brain, 
renders the stomach powerless and paralytic, 
prevents the natural action of the stomach and 
intestines, and disturbs the whole circulation of 
the blood. The effects of such communications, 
when improperly made, are in the highest de- 
gree injurious. About two hours after breakfast, 
is, On that account, the best period; for, in addi- 
tion to the stomach being then empty, there is 
time for the mind to recover its tone before bed 
time, when the whole frame may de refreshed by 
sleep. 

XI. Dr. Beddoes considers the following the 
very best piece of advice he has given in a very 
able work he has published on health. In order 
to render people far less liable to taking cold, and 
greatly to preserve their eyes at the same time, 
he recommends them to adopt this rule, ‘* that of 
sitting a good deal during-winter in a room with- 
out fire.” But that rule ought to be carried far-| 
ther. One should never sleep or dress in a room 
that has a fire in it, either in summer or winter, 
unless in very damp weather: the smoke and dust 
arising from fuel in a bed-room, are highly inju- 
rious to health, and warmth can easily be obtained 
by additional clothing. 

XII. Mr. Steward, the celebrated traveller, 
strongly recommends more attention to ventilate 
the rooms, more especially when they are full of 








fects result from drawing up both windows in a 
crowded coach, in a few hours of a journev.— 
What mischief then may not be expected, when 
fhnumbers are shut up in small rooms, with an at. 
mosphere vitiated by their breath, and by the 
effects of fires and candles. The mode of admit- 
ting air, as practised at the Royal Infirmary at 
Edinburgh, which throws it to the roof, would be 
the best mode of preventing such mischief. 

XIII. Mr. Steward likewise condemns the prac. 
tice of going about all the morning, the men muf- 
fled up in spensers and great coats, and the women 
with furs and cloaks, whilst in the evening, they 
sit down to dinner imperfectly clothed, and the 
women half naked. Yet inthat chilly state, they 
fill the storbach with food, having lost vital heat 
to digest it. Whether a life spent in the foul at- 
mosphere of crowded rooms, or the system of 
chilly refiletion (loading the stomach when the 
body is cold) does the most mischief, it is difficul: 
to determine. 

XIV. Celsus has strongly recommended it to 
the healthy, to diversify their mode of life ;—to 
be sometimes in the city, and sometimes in the 
country ;—sometimeés at rest, but at other times 
to take frequent exercise ;—sometimes to use the 
warm bath, and sometimes the cold ;—to anoint 
sometimes, and at other times to neglect it ;—to 
avoid no kind of food that may be in common 
use ;—sometimes to eat in company, and at othe: 
times to retire from it ;—in short, by a varied life, 
to be always prepared for any circumstances that 
may happen. 

XV. Celsus has likewise cautioned his readers, 
not to destroy, inthe gay days of pleasure, by ex- 
cesses of any kind, that vigour of constitution, 
which is the best support under infirmities ; the 
loss of which, though unavoidable, yet by care 
and attention, may, for a time, be averted. 


(Zo be concluded in our next.] 
a ee 
Domestic Kconomy. 


—— 


FOR THE AMERICAN 


ON FLAT ROOFS. 

By Calvin Jones, of Wake Forest. 
The object of this paper is, to state the advan- 
tages of flat roofs, and to propose a method fo: 
constructing them. 
A house of three stories with a flat roof costs 
little more than a house of two stories with an 
angular roof, and an additional suite of rooms 
is obtained. 
A flat roof may be made subservient to a thou- 
sand different uses, particularly in a town. It 
may serve as a promenade, as a calm retreat 
from the bustling world below. Here a family 
party might enjoy their rye coffee and conversa- 
tion, anc breathe a pure air uncontaminated by 
the dust and many compounded flavours of a less 
elevated region. 
When the yellow fever prevailed in Newburn 
about twenty-five vears ago, Mr. Isaac Taylor in- 
habited a very high, flat roofed house, in a 
crowded, and then highly infected part of the 
town, and while the fever was prevailing with 
great mortality in the low houses around him, his 
family, and that a large one, escaped the disease, 
in consequence, it is believed, of their occupy- 
ing only the upper story of the house, never de- 
scending to the street, and going upon the roof 
for air and exercise. The deleterious gases 
which produce yellow fever, and many other 
forms ot disease, it is supposed, are of such gravi- 
ty, compared with atmospheric air, as to attain 
but very moderate degrees of elevation. The 
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company. It is well known what pernicious ef-j}an object of wonder while chemical science was 


famous Grotto del Cani, near Naples, so much 
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in its infancy, will afford an imperfect illustration, 
and perhaps some confirmation of this opinion. 
In that cave, dogs, holding their heads near the 
floor, and respiring a ponderous carbonic acid 
gas, are instantly deprived of sensation, while 
men, standing erect, and breathing a higher and 
less contaminated atmosphere, are not affected. 

I have examined several flat roofs, and have 
seen but two that were properly constructed: 
Mr. Taylor’s, so useful in many respects, was 
covered by a patent impenetrable stucco, that was 
but an imperfect defence against the rain. Capt. 
Ott, a Russian gentleman of Norfolk, who com 
manded a company of horse artillery there du- 
ring the late war, had a flat roof to his house, 
which was rendered for the most part impervious 
to water (after many fruitless experiments) by 
plastering the outside of the plank between the 
joists. in the usual manner with lime, thereoy 
detaining in the seams the pitch with which the 
roof was payed over. Upon this roof the Cap- 
tain drilled squads of his company. Mr. Gil- 
mour, a merchant of Petersburg, had a flat roof 
which his wife commended much for its conveni- 
ence in airing beds and drying linen, but it was 
defective in its most essential particular. The 
architect of the Monumental Church in Rich- 
mond, had a flat roof to his house, which com- 
pletely subserved all its intended purposes. 
Common flooring plank, joined by straight edges, 
declining a quarter of an inch to the foot, cover 
ed with sheathing paper dipped in hot tar, (boiled 
to aconsistence called half-stuff) overlapping in 
the manner of shingles, and then sanded over, 
formed the whole. I made a roof in imitation of 
this that succeeded completely. 

The house which I occupied for a few of the 
last years of my residence in Raleigh, was con- 
structed at different times by such additions as 
convenience suggested or necessity required. 
The last addition was paraliel to, and correspond 
ing with a previous erection, and 10 feet distant 
from it. This space was to be covered by a roof, 
and a flat one seemed the most eligible. Such an 
one was accordingly extended immediately under 
the two eaves, having a declination to one end of 
one eighth of an ineh to the foot, andcovered with 
tar paper and sand. Its cheapness, convenience, 
and complete subserviency to all the purposes of 
its construction, has led me to suppose a brief 
description of it might be useful to some of the 
readers of the American Farmer. 

Hot tar was first poured upon the boards of the 
roof, and quickly and thinly spread over a super- 
ficies of 5 or 6 feet diameter. If more space is 
covered at once, the tar becomes so viscid as to 
impede the operation of papering that next fol 
lows. Thin fluid tar, I think better than half 
stuff, or pitch, anc the latter is particularly ob- 
jectionable as liable to crack. A hot day should 
be selected. The paper is now to be applied; I 
made use of newspapers. I found on trial that 
quarter sheets could be used with most conveni- 
ence and advantage. These I lapped together, 
(one at a time) in a single fold and dipped into a 
kettle of warm tar. ‘hey were laid, overlap- 
ping eaclr other about an inch, and spread and 
pressed with both the hands. If a ridge of tar, 
as was frequently the case, collected in one spot, 
it was pursued by hard pressure until it escaped 
at the margin. The tar gave such cohesion to 
the paper as to allow it to be strongiy handled 
without the danger of tearing. I gave the roof 
three coats of paper, and then sifted over it 
through a fine seive, a quantity of pure sand. In 
a few days it was as hard as stone, andnotar was 
emitted through the seems after the paper was 
applied, though both tar and water had percola- 
ted before. For nearly four years the roof was 
without defect. A crack then appeared in one 
place which was stopped by the application of tar, 





of which a thin coat ought to have been previous- 
ly given. I found some nicety required in fitting 
the paper round some posts at the end of the 
roof, but the whole manuel of the business was 
pertormed by a negro of moderate intelligence. 
Short boards were placed for the workman to 


stand on, otherwise his feet would have displac-, 


ed the paper. The plan of the parapet, which 
a roof of this kind requires, is submitted to the 
builder, with a caution, not to insert a post in the 
roof, if it can be avoided. 
SO S.— 
An article in the Boston Palladium of the 10th 


‘amply proves. 


‘great number of manufacturers offering first rate 
‘cloth, in quality, finish, and colour, proves that 
‘the true principles of fabricating are very general- 


wear. In the year 1819 the same opinion pre- 
vailed in our commercial cities; but Europeans 
have reckoned without their host ; they have de- 
ceived themselves, asthe late fair in this city 
They have yet to learnthe ex- 
tent of talent and enterprise that a nation of free- 
men is capable of exerting. 

The show of cloth at the Fair was such as 
many of the first rate European manufacturers 
would have been proud in exhibiting ; and the 


inst. suggests the utility of growing the Nankin|ly understood. 


cotton in some one of the states, so that Ameri- 
can Nankin may be manufactured for sale. 


The progress made by our wollen manufactur- 


It}rers within the last year istruly astonishing ; it re- 


seems there are not many vessels expected from|flects infinite credit on themselves as a body, and 


Canton, and real Nankins may be scarce. ‘* We 


proves at the same time, that they will soon be 


have English Nankins,” says the Palladiuin, ja! le to compete in foreign markets with those of 


‘“‘and why not American?” ‘The cultivation of 

Nankin cotton has been declined, because it mix. 

es with the white by its farina, and discolours it. 

This might be avoided hy cultivating it in one or 

more states, exclusively of any other kind. 
[Wecan give seed. ]—Ed. Am. Far. 


,———— 
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Political Econowy. 








From the Statesman. 

4 To produce, to manufacture, to transport 
from the place of production to the place of sale ; 
that is to say, to cultivate and coliect#the raw 
material with intelligence ; to form them with 
skill, and exchange them with judgment; or in 
other words, to perform the greatest quantity of 
useful labour, and dispose of the preduct in the 
most advantageous manner, these are the great 
sources of the riches of a nation.” 

Men who obtain from the earth and waters, by 
the labours of hunting, fishing, mining, quarrying, 
and cultivating all the raw material which we 
make use of, only by their labour, are indebted 
to commerce for rendering the animals, minerals, 
and vegetables, useful to us. 

After them come other workmen, the mechan- 
ics, who form various articles out of these mate- 
rials; if the metal be worth morethan the min- 
ing, an axe ora spade is worth more than the me- 
tal of which they are made; if flax be worth 
more than the seed from which it has been pre- 
duced, the linen into which it is converted, is 
more valuable than the flax, and the cloth more 
than the fleece, the Leghorn bonnet more than 
the grass, flour more than the wheat, and bread 
more than the flour. 

But it is not sufficient that the materials have re- 
ceived their last form, for me to be enabled to 
make use of them, they must be near me, they 
require to be brought to me; and this is the busi- 
ness of the merchants. They are also producers 
of utility, and this utility is so great that without 
it the others could not flourish.” 

Thus we perceive that agriculture, mannfac- 
tures. and commerce are dependent on each oth- 
er, that when one is injured the other must be 
crippled. The great error has consisted in the 
doctrine inculcated by some, that Europeans 
ought to be our producers for every thing belong- 
ing to the second class, and for much of the first, 
and that America should depend for her resour- 
ces on commerce and agriculture alone. 





any other country. There were many pieces ot 
bread-cloth at the fair, from several factories, 
that the proudest monarch of Europe might be 
frroud to wear, saying nothing of their gentlemen, 
who would be well satisfied with the second rate 
qualities to be seen at Messrs Platt & Faulkner’s, 
Pearl-street, where an ample choice can be made, 
from olive browns, mixtures, blacks, &c. and all 
excellent of their kind. HOPSON. 


—> 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 

Zurpfientine.—The resinous juices of certain 
trees. There are four kinds, viz. Strasburgh, 
Chio, Venice, and common turpentine. The two 
last only are employed in veterinary medicine. 
They are excellent diuretics and carminatives, 
Common turpentine is an ingredient in digestive 
and detergent ointments, and by distillation af- 
fords the essential oil, or as it is sometimes na- 
med, Spirit of ‘Turpentine. Oil of turpentine is 
a good remedy for the flatulent colic; the dose 
from two to four ounces, mixed with gruel. In 
the human subject it has been found an effectual 
remedy for the tape worm, in the dose of one 
ounce or more. It acts as a brisk purgative in 
such large doses; but in small quantities it hasa 
diuretic effect. In the horse it is the most cer- 
tain diuretic we are acquainted with. Oil of tur- 
pentine, when rubbed upon the skin of animals, 
causes considerable irritation and pain; when 
used therefore as an embrocation it is generally 
mixed with some fixed oil, such as the oil of 
olives. Venice turpentine is usually made by 
melting and straining the common turpentine, 
and then adding a small proportion of the oil ot 
turpentine. 

Urine, Suppression of —The term Suppression 
of Urine implies, that none or very little is secre- 
ted by the kidneys; and Retention of Urine 
means, that urine is secreted but cannot be evacu 
ated The former otten depends upon inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, or a gradual decay in 
their structure having taken place. Sometimes 
however it may arise from a torpor or the secre- 
ting vessels. Inflammation of the kidney is ea- 
sily distinguished by the fever which attends it, 
the pain the animal suffers, standing with his 
legs out and wide, asin the act of staling, and 
constantly endeavouring to stale, though there is 
scarcely any thing in the bladder; and upon ex- 


That the opinions by which we have been ledjamining the bladders of such horses after death, 
astray were of European origin will not be doubted.}they have been found not only empty, but free 


In the year 1806, it was asserted in Europe that 
America could not manufacture wollen goods in 
Jess than fifty years. The same opinion prevail- 
ed throughout this country in the year 1808. In 





the year 1818, it was the common observation in 


Europe, that we might succeed in making a few! 


frum any appearance of disease. Wher the kid- 
neys undergo a gradual decay, itis probable that 
the improper use of strong diuretics has contripu- 
ted to the production of the disorder. This dis- 
ease is not manifested by any particular symp 
toms, until the decay has made considerable pro- 


coarse fabrics, but that it must be many years be-/gress. The liorse is attacked now and then with 





fore we could make a cloth fit fora genéleman to 


stoppage in his water, as it is termed, and is oft- 
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en relieved for a time by diuretics; at length 


eruptions appear on different parts of the body,| 
and when a total suppression takes place, from} 


the structure of the kidneys being so destroyed 
that they can no longer secrete any urine, the 
animal soon dies. In such cases the bladder does 
not appear to sympathize with the kidneys, as in 
acute inflammation of those organs; for the horse 
is not cousiantly endeavouring to stale. Gibson 


relates a case of decayed kidneys in a miller’s| ; 
* This! 
horse,’ he says * was often subject to suppression | 
of urine, and though he was always relieved by’! 
timely applications, yet these became more fre- | 
quent as he grew old, till the last attack, when // 


horse, caused by carrying heavy burthens. 


he continued three days before he died without 
staling or showing the least disposition to stale ; 
during which time he never stood wide and strac- 
dling, but moved his hind legs and would cross 
them with great ease, till the next day, when 
his legs and whole body swelled and broke out all 
over in moist watery blotches. After death the 
kidneys were examined; nothing remained of 
the right kidney but a small hard substance about 
the size of a pullet’s egg, almost ossified, and of 
no regular shape. The left kidney was extreme- 
ly large and spongy in some places, in others 
scirrhous, and broken into several rugged inter- 
stices, and so mangled that nothing of its original 
texture remained” Retention of urine is caused 
by inflammatiow or some other disease of the 
neck of the bladder, or by the bladder itself hav- 
ing lost its power of contracting. When the 
bladder is distended with urine it may be easily 
felt, bv introducing the hand within the rectum ; 
when this is found to be the case, it is evident 
that the kidneys perform their functions: the 


field, in which it was known partridges abound- 
ed. As soon as Col, Thornhill, (the proprietor 
lof the hawks,) Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Hussey 
5 | Vivian, and others, his companions, had arrived, 
“ma —, and the spectators had been ranged outside the 
vy hy field, a hawk was taken from the perch, unhood. 
“Wee, ed, and permitted to fly. It immediately tower- 
Bye ed, and hovered over the field, and, by-and-by, 
so that vou might almost have fancied it an airy 
pointer, he seemed to beat backwards and for- 
wards, quartering his ground, as it were, in evo- 
lutions similar to those used by the staunch quad- 
ruped, A partridge was, at length, put up; it 
was immediately pounced upon, and struck tothe 
eaith; but the blow was not fatal, it again rose, 
and fluttered, as if for protection from man, into 
the midst of the company. Even here it was 
FROM THE ANNALS OF SPORTING. |followed by its eager enemy, and on its again at- 
tempting to rise in air, for life and liberty, was, 

\A DAY’S HAWKING IN THE COUNTRY “at one fell swoop,” annihilated. This hawk 
OF THE DRUIDS. |was then taken from the prey, and another sent 

“ With hawkes and hounde he made bim bowne, abroad on its flight of destruction, This was a 
With horne and cke with bowe; young bird that had rarely been tried before, and, 

To Drayton-Basset took his waye, immediately it found itself at liberty, it darted, 

With all his lordes arowe.’ like a lightning-fash, and was quickly at a dis- 

Yes, my good friends, I have almost fancied tance from us; and I should think it fled for 
that the olden time was come back again; that more than a mile before it retrograded. As, at 
the sports which have been fora long time only the call of the falconer, it was returning, a part- 
kept alive by the pen and the pencil, the record and ridge rose and fled rapidly trom the turnip-field, 
|the painting, once more seem returned upon me. over ‘the wide expanse of heather and down, 
|I have actually had a day’s hawking almost amidst upon which, like a genius or a giant, stands dark 
ithose —s of antiquity, which have hitherto and dismantled Stonehenge.—the wonder and the 
j baffled the genius and inquiries of the scholar and monument of the brown desert. ‘The hawk in- 
antiquarian; and which have, and will, most stantly pursued, and the scene which followed 
probably for ages, continue to be known under was full of vivacious animation; for, as the fal- 
ithe significant title of Stonehenge. con coursed the airy quarry, the down was peo- 
| Since the demise of the Duke of Queensbury, pled with horsemen, who, at their topmost speed, 





Sporting Olio. 












principal object then is to cause the accumulated | Amesbury has been the congregating place of my endeavoured to keep pace below with the eager 


urine to be discharged ; and, of course, to avoid | 


Lord Rivers, and other noble and eminent cou:- flight of the winged hunter; but the wing was 


every thing which may have a tendency to in-|sers; and I, as a devoted patron of the “long swifter than the hoof, and ere we had encircled 


crease the secretion of urine. If there is any 
degree of fever, bleeding is proper: a dose of 
castor oil and a laxative clyster are to be given. 


If relief is not afforded by these means, and it is'in the commencement of this year’s sporting cam-, 


clearly ascertained that the bladder is distended 
with urine, itis necessary cto have recourse to an 
operation for drawing it off. In mares, it has be- 
fore been observed, the uretha is short and large, 
and it is easy to introduce a short tube or even 
the finger intothe bladder, and by keeping open 
its neck suffer the urine to flow out. In the horse 


however, it is necessary to pass a long piece of| 


smooth round whale bone up the urethra as far 
as it will readily go; the end of it will then be 
felt a few inches under the fundament; upon this 
end an incision is to be made, and through this 
opening a catheter may be introduced, and the 
urine discharged. flaving accomplished this ob- 
ject, let the tollowing ball be given, which will 
probably remove the disease in the neck of the 
bladder, which caused the retention of urine. 


dogs,” have embraced every occasion that was the mighty temple with our squadron, the part- 
permitted me to witness the abilities of their ridge had cowered beneath the stroke of its 
|swift-footed quadrupeds: but there was a novelty enemy. 
The remaining hawks were, one after another, 
paign, and | regretted not the necessity of leav-|and in the same way, afterwards loosed; and all, 
ing “Prim,” “Tartar,” “Scud,” and the rest save one, killed their bird; but as the evolutions 
.behind, w en we were tobe treated with a flight of all were governed by the same instinct, I need 
of falcons, in lieu of a race for the frst turn ; nat dilate upon each separate and surprising feat 
and, instead of the heart-stirring music of the of sagacity. One part of their performance seem- 
wild ‘* hallo,” were to list to the shaking of the ed to me very singular; thus, when a bird had 
trained wild-birds’ bells. ibeen struck down, the talcon would not attempt 
I had little previous knowledge of this grade to finish the work of death ; but hovered round, 
of sport, having gleaned but a slight acquaintance|as if gloating upon his feast in anticipation, till 
|with it from books, and none from observation ;/the devoted game again made a struggle and a 
}pardon me, therefore, ye initiated, if, from onej flight for existence, when it was at once despatch- 
lesson only, I am not so perfect in my history as\ed Aors de combat. 
criticism would require. Invite me to your next| I did not observe that the falcons were particu- 
/witharawing of the “Aazard hawks,” hoods, and'larly tractable in obeying the cry of their keep- 
I will wager you that I turn out a tolerably aptier; but they were instantly brought back from 
scholar, any wild flight, by a dure cast up into the air, 
We started—three of us,—hut it is hardly fair/and whica was nothing more than a stuffed figure, 























































As weakness in the muscular coat of the bladder|in me to disclose the secrets of our cavalry equip igaily coloured, and about the size of, and some- 
is likely to follow, if it did not contribute to the; ments, for the steut gentleman upon the little what resembling, a fine parrot, which the hawks 


production of the complaint, it will be highly|horse, any more than the ¢hin gentleman upon|observing, would instantly dart at, and were thus 





necessary to guard against a return of the disease :|the 4ig one, would not thank me, it may be, for 













very little water should be allowed for some days, 
and every thing of a diuretic nature carefully 
avoided. An accumulation of urine is sometimes 
produced by riding a horse for a considerable 
time, and urging him forward, without allowing 
him to stale; and this is more likely to happen, 
should the groom have given him a urine ball, 
which is not an unfrequent occurrence. The 
bladder by such treatment becomes unusually ir- 
ritavle, and contracts upon a smaller quantity of 
urine than it did in its-healthy state, consequent- 
ly he wants to stale the more frequently. 
The Ball :—Take of Camphor, two drams; 
Powdered opium, half a dram; 
Nitre, one ounce ; 


the muster roll. Let it suffice, that, with a little 
management, we contrived to keep pace with 
each other,—spite of a prologue of half an hour’s 
gallop with Squire Blake’s harriers,—and to ar 
rive at the scene of the new drama, which was 
now about to ofien upon us, just as the lord of 
sports, or, rather, the principal manager in the 
piece, came on the grounc, with his falconer, 
supporting the hawks, which were perching, 
hooded, upon a frame, They were young birds, 
and six in number; and, with their knowing 
head-gear, and fine top-not decorations as they 
sat “ nid-nid-nodding,” they really looked like 
half a dozen of very grave, potent, and interest- 
ing little creatures, 

The scene of action was an extensive turnip- 





Flour and syrup enough to form a ball. 


easily retained. 

This was our day’s hawking; and though the 
sport, I suppose, will never be again as popular 
lasit was, when 

Ring Edward would a hunting ride, 

Some pastime tor to see, 
with “ hawkes and hounde,” as expressed in my 
motto, yet as mementos of curious and ancient 
pastimes, I should never regard getting a soaked 
riding coat, and a soiled bever, as I then did, to 
enjoy again other such antiquated, but amusing 
exhibitions. A COURSER. 


FOWLING-PIECE. 
Zo the Editor of the Annals of Sporting. 
Sir,—Will you or one of your correspondents 
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have the goodness to inform me, the proper way|mated, and prices have also advanced 1 4 upon 


of cleaning the fowling piece, and whether it] 
ought to be oiled when put away in the case, and, 
if so, what oil is best: by so doing you will oblige, 
A constant subscriber, : 
ave 


16th Sefitember, 1824. 





Always ready to contribute whatever in us lies 
towards the advancement of every species ot 
sport, we proceed at once to fill up the chasm in| 
the knowledge-box of N, by an extract, quite in; 

oint, from ‘ The shooter’s Companion,” 





by 
Mr. Johnson, of Liverpool, a little book (by the; 
way) which neither N, nor any other missile, 
sportsman should long remain without perusing. 





Cleaning the Fowling-piece. 

This operation, says Mr. Johnson, is so obvi- 
ous and so well known, that it would appear time 
worse than idly spent to describe it. Neverthe- 
Jess I will take the liberty to say a few words on 
the subject. Those who wish to shoot with plea- 
sure and precision, must keep the fowling-piece 
always very clean. After returning from an ex- 
cursion, though | may not have had a shot, and. 
have only flashed the powder off prior to going’ 
into the house, (a rule which I invariably ob-| 
serve,) the first object to which I dedicate my 
attention, after having taken a little refreshment, 
is the fowling-piece, which I clean thoroughly, 
not omitting the inside of the locks if rain should 
have overtaken me; an operation that takes up 
but a few minutes, and to which nothing more is 
requisite in addition to the screw-driver, than a 


' 


last week’s rates, with every appearance of a still 
greater advance.” 

London Price Current, Nov. 30.—U. S. Bank 
Shares, £24 17s. 6d. sellers—N. York 5 per cent. 
101 1-24 103—Three per cents. 79 1 2, dividend 
trom Ist October. 





London Market, Nov. 80. 

Cotton—The market was steady last week— 
the sales consist of 100 Madras, at 6 1-4d. to6 1 2d. 
per lb.—900 Pernams, 11 1-4d. to 11 1 2d.—200 
Surats, 5 3-4d. to 6 5-8d.—15U Bowed, 8 3 8d. to 
8 5-8d. all in bond, and 250 Egyptian, 10 1-4d, to} 
10 1-2d. duty paid. 

Coffee —The Coffee market was dull; no pub- 
lic sale to-day, and prices without alteration.— 
Berbice and Demerara have gone off at a further 
decline of 3s. to 4s. since last week. Jamaica pretty 
steady, but heavy of sale ;—St. Domingo, rather 
a large parcel sold this day at 58s. 6d., a few lots 
58s., the quality of which was good to fine ordina- 
ry, which may be considered a fall of about 1s 
per cwt.—some very good ordinary. Brazil, also 
sold at 58s. per cwt. 

Rice.—Every description of this article has 
been steady. On Tuesday 350 bbls. of Carolina 
went at 52s. 6d. to 33s. 6d. Holders are asking 35s. 
for fine new—500 bags sold at the East India 
House at 14s. €d.to 15s. 6d. percwt. for middling} 
white. 

Hemp, Flax and Tallow.—Uemp is in steady 
demand—St. Petersburgh clean at £38 per ton.— 
Flax commands fully former prices. Tallow 


859 
Another —Take six quarts of water, one quart 
of hop tea and one pint of molasses. Mix cold 
and bottle it.—By a lady of Franklin county. 








Another.—Boil half a bushel of shells of peas 
in three gallons of water till the shells have an 
insipid taste ; pour the water which will be sweet 
into a clean keg, add half a pint of yeast and an 
ounce of ginger. You will soon have a fine, pun- 
gent, amber coloured beer, It should be well bot- 
tledl when fermented. 

Another.—Boil two ounces of hops for three 
hours in six gallons of water, then scald 2 quarts 
of molasses and turn all into a cask boiling hot, 
add two spoonfuls of ginger and a gallon or two 
of cold water and a pint of yeast. The next day 
you will have fine beer. The cost of either of 
those kinds of beer is not more than two cents a 
bottle. 





Excellent substitute for Coffee—Cut sweet po- 
tatoes into small square pieces, dry them perfect- 
ly in an oven after the bread js drawn. When 
wanted for use, parch, grind, and prepare in the 
same manner as coffee, and it makes a drink 
equally good to the taste and more wholesome. 
It is not easily distinguishable from real coffee, 
and if its use is daily alternated with that of cof- 
fee, or a very small quantity of coffee is added to 
it, it cannot be distinguished at all. It is good, 
very cheap, and what is more, it is American. 





Substitute for Chocolate—The seeds of ocre 
treated in the same manner as coffee, make a 


° ° : . . | : . 4 “flay re 
spring cramp. There is no difficulty in the mat- rather inquired for. St. Petersburgh Yellow Can-|drink resembling chocolate, but better flavoured. 


ter, and the only introductory lesson at all neces- dle rather firm—Sellers asked 35s. Buyers at 


sary is, merely to look on while a gunsmith per- 
forms the operation, twice or three times at: 
most, | 


Of Oil and the best mode of clarifying it. 


All vegetable oils possess a harder quality, and 
are more apt to become cloggy, than animal! 
oils; and are, consequently, not so well calcula-| 
ted for the fowling-piece, the locks in particular. | 
Neats-foot oil, and the oil from sheep’s feet, ge- 
nerally contain a considerable quantity of feculeat 
matter, which may be separated by the follow- 
ing simple process: drop a few small pieces of} 
lead into the bottle, and hang it in the sun for 
a week or ten days, when the residuum will sink 
to the bottom, leaving the oil remarkably pure, 
and admirably adapted for the purpose just men- 
tioned. If it happens inthe winter, when the 
suh is not sufficiently powerful, hang the bottle 
near the fire, to keep the oil perfectly fluid, oth- 
erwise the residuum cannot sink. Goose-grease, 
or the fat of fowls. in general, will answer the 
purpose fully as well, if clarified in the manner 
described.—A profusion of oil is not to be recom- 
mended—if the locks are rubbed with oily flannel 
or tow, it will be sufficient; the inside of the 
barrel should be wiped with oily flannel or tow, 
immediately after washing, while it is warm.—I 
rub the outside also, as well as the stock, and, in- 
deed, every part of the fowling-piece. 


i 
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Scraps from English Papers. 














Extract from a letter dated 
“ Liverpool, Dec. 2, 1824. 

“The demand for Cotton to day is very good, 

and full prices are easily obtained.” 
Another letter of the same date. 

“The demand for Cotton was limited during 
the whole of iast week, the sales of which amount 
to only 8000 bags, this weck it has been more ani- 


12, An ounce of calomel. 
lhas been recommended as successful. Dr. Green, 


35s. 3d. per cwt. 
Oil.—We have little altcration to notice in the 
former currency. Market quiet. 








Kecipes. 





_ 





Zo make Gin.—To 30 gallons of whiskey add 
5 pounds of Juniper berries, one pound of bay 
salt, four ounces of quick-lime, one quart of 
strong ley, and four ounces of hops. The quah- 
tities may be varied according to the relative 
strength of the articles. An inferior kind of gin 
is made by distilling whiskey with a stnall quan- 


Cure for Bots.—1. dalfa gallon of sweetened tity of spirits of turpentine —Araa/i’s Distiller. 


milk, and in an hour after, an ounce of calomel. 
3. A pint of tar. Each 


of Massachusetts, says the irritation of the bots 
produce inflammation and render a large bleeding | 
from the neck proper. 





Cure for Yellow Waiter in Horses.—Take of 
walnut tree bark, red oak bark, sassafras roots, 


‘spice wood twigs, young pine tops, the running 
}black brier roots, of each as much as can be 


grasped in both hands, boil in four gallons of 
water to two, then add half a pint of soft soap, 





Jocure the Rot in Sheen.—Take three quarts dose a quart of this decoction morning and eve- 
of tar, three of train oil, boil together and stir in Ding, adding to each dose a teaspoonful of cop- 


one pound of brimstone finely powdered; pour a 


peras. The horse should be stabled at night. 


little of this mixture along the spine from headj This receipt is communicated by one of the 
to tail directly after shearing. It will preserve (principal planters of Wake, who assures us that 
the sheep healthy, and improve the wool at next; he has repeatedly witnessed its efficacy. 


shearing.—J. Nelson, Ksy. of Mecklenburg, Va, 

Zo preserve Garden Vegetables from being in- 
jured by frost.—Atter a freezing night sprinkle 
by day break cold water plentifully all over the 
frozen vegetables from a watering pot. 





To make Beer.—Tuake 2 quarts of wheat bran, 
one pint of hops (or wild cherry tree bark or any 
other pleasant bitter may be substituted) one 
handful of sassafras roots, a pint of dried apples, 
a handful of burdock roots, a large loaf of corn 
bread: simmer in six gallons of water for two or 
three hours then boil ten minutes. Strain and 
add one pint and half of molasses while hot.— 
When cold pour into a barrel and add a pint of 
yeast. In twelve hours bottle it. If a pint of 
meal of barley malt can be added, the molasses 
may be used in less quantity or not at all. This 
makes avery palatable and wholesome drink for 
warm weather, and is now in common use in Ra- 
leigh. 








Another—A physician in Pennsylvania (we 
believe Dr. Gregg) informs that he cured the 
disease in his own horse by drawing at two or 
three times between two and three gallons of 
blood, and giving an ounce of calomel, and the 
saine of jalap at once for a purge. Dr. Rush in- 
forms that the disease has been cured in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond by early copious 
bleeding and calomel. The disease is said to be 
a bilious remittant fever. 

Zo make Boots and Shoes Water Proof.—One 
pound of drying oil, (oil in which litharge or 
sugar of lead has been boiled) two ounces yel- 
low wax, same of spirits of turpentine, half an 
ounce of rosin or burgundy pitch, mix and melt 
together and apply warm to boots and shoes both 
upper and soal leather, and expose to dry in by 
the sun: then renew the application and so on 
until completely saturated ; when thoroughly sea- 
}soned, and not before tobe worn, It will not only 
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keep the feet dry, but make the leather more du- 
vable. Dr. Rush calls this O/d AMen’s Blacking 


—a 6 


Properties of perfect Cattle —Head small and 
clean, neck thin, chest deep and bosom broad, 
ribs standing out full from the spine, back wide 
and level, the udder large, the legs short, and be- 
low the knee straight and bony, the hide mellow. 
Short legged round Sheep are best, are easiest 
kept, and being fatter, have of course finer and 
more wool. 








Origin of Bots.—They are produced from nits 
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THE VALUE TO FARMERS OF 
THE VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

In a late number we spoke of the importance of 
this science, and the valuable results that would 
ensue to the agricultural community by the dif- 
fusion of a knowledge of veterinary principles 
and practice through the country. ‘To furnish a 
model for an institution, such as the Veterinary 
College in London, we gave a history of the ori- 


deposited on the hairs of the horse by the horse-| gin and the laws and regulations for the govern- 
bee, and being bitten off by that animal and swal-| ment of that celebrated establishment. We deem 


lowed, in the stomach produce Bots. ‘This has 


it worth while now to state a case which fell un- 









been ascertained by a course of experiments made/der our own observation, to shew the practical 
by two medical men who have published the re-| value of skill, acquired by study and experience 
sult of their enquiries in the Philadelphia Medi-jin the treatment of one of the most violent diseases 
cal Museum and the Boston Medical and Agricul-|to which man or brute is liable. It is the case 
tural Register. The preventive remedies pro-|of a very valuable saddle and harness horse, half 
posed are to scrape off the nits, or to smear them brother of the celebrated Eclipse. He had been 
with mercurial ointment or spirits of turpentine.| standing for ten or fifteen days without exercise— 



















































A ome 
NOVEL INVENTION. 


highly fed and rapidly laying on fat—He was taken 
at four o’clock from the stable to be rode, under 
the saddle, about four miles out—the weather was 


A new and useful article —The New York Com-}raw and sharp, and the evenings being short he 


mercial Advertiser says, Mr. Lewis, the engra-' 
ver, of that city, has for sale a newly invented) 


pencil, which sharpens itself and is effectively 
secured from breaking in the pocket.—When the 
lead js put into the case, there is no further trou- 
ble until it isentirely usedup. This pencil must 
be a very convenient article for reporters, and 
others, whose business leadsthem often to use a 
pencil in taking fotes and making memoranda. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER BY 
ORDER OE THE STATE. 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered trom Baltimore Co, Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the Ist Mon- 
day in October, 1824 ; ending on the first Mon- 
day in January, 1825. 
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for J. Stevenson, Inspector, 


JOHN BERGER, Clk. 
Trasury OrFicre, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 15, 1825. 
True Copfiy, from the original repfiort on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco inspected at and 
delivered from Upper Marlborough Inspection 
Warehouse, during the quarter commencing on 
Ist October, 1824, and ending on Sd January, 
1825. 
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SCOTT & BARRY, Inspectors. 
Treasury Orricr, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 8, 1825. 
True Cofty from the original report on file in 
his office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.5S. Md. 





was put off at once at full gallof—when he had 
gone about one and one-quarter mile to the first 
bridge on Market-street, he was perceived to be 
sluggish and to move with reluctance.—In going 
two hundred yards further these symptoms so in- 
creased that the rider immediately dismounted— 
found his faithful and usually animated beast, with 


his tail drooping, profuse perspiration ensuing, and| 


his countenance expressive of great agony. He 
at once concluded to return on the Pratt-street 
road, and to get him, if possible, into the hands 
of Messrs. Budd & Fenner, at the corner of Sharp 
and Lombard-streets, In less than fifteen minutes 
he was as wet as if he had been dipped in the 
river—as he passed the boys in the street they 
did not fail to note his peculiar and extraordinary 
appearance. In short, it was with the greatest 
difficulty he was got to their stable. 

Mr. R. H. Budd was at his post, and the horse 
committed to his hands. He pronounced his ill- 
ness to arise from a spasmodic affection of the 
stomach. So severe were its effects that it pro- 
duced a general paralysis of the system, more 
particularly of the hind extremities, which in fif- 
teen minutes had lost all power of action. In this 


_.|excruciating condition the noble animal remained 


for nearly four hours, and was supposed by his 
owner, and many spectators, to be on the eve of 
dissolution. 

In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, in the 
country almost any where, the horse would have 
died, for inthis case Mr. Budd had drawn a gallon 
of blood in less time than it would take, according 
to our observation of Maryland practice, to find 
a bridle to bridle a horse, to ride to a neighbour 
to borrow a phleme to bleed him.—By-the-by it 
may be worth while to describe the manner in 
which this operation was performed so expedi- 
tiously :—without waiting as is usual to look for a 
string to tie about the neck for the sake of “‘ rais- 
ing the vein,” the operator threw off his Coat, 
slipped on his apron—laid his hand at once on his 
phleme and stick, which every farmer should 
have in its proper place—struck it at once into 
the vein without tying the neck at all, made his 
g oom hold up the horse’s head, whilst he press- 
ed the edge of a tin bucket close just below the 
orifice—the horse bled. freely—In a word, the 
treatment was prompt, powerful, and successful. 
It consisted in taking near two gallons of blood-- 
giving nearly as much castor oil, an opiate draught 
with a repetition of glysters, at the same time 





keeping up a regular perspiration by clothing— 
| the horse being prostrate in the stall, and cover- 
ed with blankets and rye straw. 

The whole case should be a caution against 
feeding too high when the horse is not exercised 
—against moving your horse rapidly until he has 
had time to void himself; and above all, it incul- 
cates the obligation and the advantage upon every 
one to make himself familiar with the rudiments 
of comparative anatomy and the veterinary sci- 
ence—that he may be ready to perform to the 
brute creation those offices of kindness which are 
dictated equally by the injunctions of religion and 
the spontaneous suggestions of enlightened hu- 
manity. 


COTTON OF FLORIDA. 


Some beautiful samples of this valuable staple, 
the growth of Florida, were passed to our hands 
through the Secretary at War, and submitted for 
inspection to Mr. Jackson, who has had the sup- 
ply of the raw material under his superintendence 
since the first establishment of the celebrated 
Waltham Manufactory.—The samples have been 
returned with remarks applicable to each, and of 
which a further account will be given in our next. 
—Mr. Jackson proposes to make a large pur- 
chase of the article, and the culture of it will 
doubtless become an object of great importance 
in that valuable acquisition to our country. 

iG> MemoranpdaA.—We have heard it said that 
the land given by Congress to Gen. La Fayette 
would probably be located in that territory. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
There are no boats up with produce—No change 
in prices—Not a hogshead of tobacco sold for a 
fortnight. When business opens next month we 
shall be very particular in our reports. 








The Pittsburgh Gazette states that the eastern 
‘section of the Grand Canal of New York “ will 
| be finished next summer ; in anticipation of which 
jevent the citizens ef New York are building new 
jsteam boats to extend their commerce to the 
various ports on Lake Erie, and are even forming 
\transportation lines to conduct it into the interi- 
or of the adjacent states. Two new steam boats 
are at present on the stocks, at or near Buffalo; 
and the agents of a transportation company, now 
employed along the unfinished section of the ca- 
nal, recently visited this place to make arrange- 
ments for placing a branch of their line of trans- 
portation wagons on the route between Erie and 
Pittsburg, in the expectation, by this northwest 
passage, of supplying us and our neighbours with 
goods from the city of New York, at a cheaper 
rate than we can procure them from Philadel- 
phia.” 
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No. 45,—VoL, 6. 
AGRICULTURE. 


From an unfiublished volume of Agricultural 
Memoirs. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF 
RUTA BAGA AS A SECOND CROP; 


With an estimate of its comparative value for 
feeding stock: By J. BuEL, of Albany. 


Having for several years grown the common 
white turnip with uniform success, on ground 
where the same season I had cut wheat, barley, 
rye, &c. I was induced, in 1822, to hazard the ex- 
periment, thento me a novel one, of raising the 
Swedish turnip after clover. My success in that 
and the two subsequent years, has fully confirm- 
ed me, not only in the practicability, but in the 
economy of the practice. ‘The result of my first 
experiment will be found in the Memoirs of the 
Board, vel. ii, p. 250 

The second experiment was upon a lay, partly 
of lucerne, too thin to be worth preserving, and 
partly of clover. The first was cut twice for 
green food, ana the latter once for hay. The 
ground having been manured, was ploughed and 
harrowed, and the seed drilled in, at the distance 
of three feet, between the rows, the 28th June.— 
The crop was cleaned, thinned and hoec in the 
usual way ; and the product was between five and 
six hundred bushels, or about sixteen tons, onthe 
acre. 

Encouraged by this success, I this year put in 
two and a half acres. Being short of pasture, I 
fed off the clover in June, instead of cutting it 
for hay ; manured, ploughed and harrowed the 
ground. A man wasemployed half a day in put- 
ting in the seed with a drill-barrow. The crop) 
was betwen 15 and 1400 bushels. 
roots weighed between 15 and 16 lbs. each. The 
tops, nearly equal in bulk to an ordinary crop of 
grass, were fed to my cows in November and De- 
cember, with great benefit to their milk as well 
as flesh. The roots were pitted in the field. 

Messrs. I. & J ‘Townsend, whocultivat? a farm 
adjuining me, have raised ruta baga the three last 
seasons, the last of which was upou aclover lay, 
where the grass had been mown for hay. They 
have used their crops in fattening bullocks, with 
good success. 

The following is a fair estimate of the expense 
of cultivating my crop the current year :— 





24 days ploughing, man andteam, . $2 50 
1 day harrowing, . ‘ . ° 1 00 
4 day man drilling in seed, . J 6: 0:25 
24 Ibs. seed, at 75 cents, ; e 1 87 
Man, boy and horse, one day and a half, 
going through twice with the cultiva- 
OF, :" . 5 : ° : . . es 
10 days work in thinning and weeding 
once, é P . ° é , 5 00 
12 days do. in pulling, topping and pitting 
24 acres, . . ° ° ° F 00 
$18 12 
50 loads manure, and spreading, . 26 50 
Total expense, : ° - $34 62 


Or, $13.34 theacre. Thisis allowing the whole 
expense of the manure, though not more than a 
third or a half should be charged to the crop.— 
Assuming as a fact that the product was 1400 
bushels, the expense falls shovt of two and a half 
cents the bushel. I make nocharge for the ground, 
because it had given its crop of clover; and the 
tops more than compensated for the after-feed.— 
Besides, it is greatly enriched, and made clean, 
and in fine order for a barley crop, by the manure 
and turnips. 
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the labour, I will state my mode of culture some- 
what in detail, The ground being a sand or sand 
loam, requires but one ploughing for any crop, 
and is soon pulverized by the harrow, This work 
was therefore done in less time than is stated in 
the estimate, The drill-barrow is propelled by a 
man in the same way thata wheelbarrow is; and 
it requires the same time to drillin and cover the 
seed, that it would to furrow the ground for corn, 
The seed being sown in drills, an implement call- 
ed the cudtivator, which cuts 22 inches, destroys 
the weeds and mellows the soil between the rows. 
The thinning and weeding are performed by tur 

nip-hoes, the blades of which are about an inch 
and a half wide, and eight inches long; their ex- 
tremities being rounded, turned up and united, 
form a shank for the handle. With one of these, 
a man walks between the rows, and draws it 
through the strip left untouched by the cultivator, 
leaving the plants standing only at intervals of 
nine to twelve inches. After a little practice, a 
labourer will thin half an acre a day. I have es- 
timated one fourth of an acre as a day’s work.— 
In harvesting, pits are made at convenient distan- 
ces, five or six feet square, and eight or ten in- 
ches, only, deep. The roots are drawn up with 
a potato-hook, and thrown to the edges of the pit, 
where a boy seizes them by the tails, and, witha 
large knife, strikes off the top at a blow, and 
throws them into the pit. They are raised in a 
pile two or three feet above the surface, and 
brought to a point, slightly covered with straw 
and two or three inches of earth. * 

It remains to be shown, that the crop thus pro- 
duced is really worth what it has cost; to wit, 
two and a half cents the bushel, or thirty-four dol- 
lars sixty two cents in the gross. I can perhaps 


Poh el 8 {best demonstrate this, by stating the uses to which 


it is to be applied, and the manner of consuming 
it. As my farm is small, it is of importance that 
every acre should be appropriated to the most 
profitable use. I keep seven good cows, anda 
yoke of oxen. To render them profitable, it is 
necessary they should be well kept. With small 
enclosures, a good selection of grasses, and fre- 
quent shiftings, a cow may do tolerable well with 
an acre of pasture; but in a single enclosure of 
iordinary pasturage, two, and sometimes three 
acres to each cow are found necessary to render 
the dairy productive. Assuming what I conceive 
to be a fair medium, I should then require eigh- 
teen acres of pasture to keep my nine cattle till 
the first of August; and about six tons of hay 
(allowing each animal to consume 24 lbs. per 
diem, or a ton in three months) to keep them 
through the months of March and April. Now, 
these eighteen acres of pasture converted into 
mowing ground, estimating the product at two 
tons per acres, (and I would not commute at less 
than three tons,) would give 36 tons of hay.-~The 
fair average price of this is $10 the ton. Deduct 
#4 the ton tor curing and marketing, and it leaves 
a clear profit of +6 the ton, or $216 on the whole 
eighteen acres, which I propose to convert from 
pasture to meadow. Now if I can keep my stock, 
and keep it well, without the aid of these eigh- 
teen acres, my gain will be the difference be- 
tween the profit on 36 tons of hay, or $216, and 
the actual expense of the food on which it sub 
sists. This brings me to the first point suggest 
ed—the uses to which the turnipisare to be applied 
I propose to feed them at the rate of one bushel 
per day to each animal, commencing the first of 
March. As 60 lbs. of roots will be far better for 
a cow or an Ox, at that season, than 12 Ibs. of hay, 
the quantity of hay fed to them may be diminish- 
ed one half after that time, This will make a 
saving of three tons of hay in March and April. 
This saving, which will be equal to $30,I will 





That I may not be charged with underrating 


Vox, 6.—46, 


take no account of, asthe feeding may be con- 


ee 


tinued 20 days in May, ¢ill lucerne is fit to cut.— 
The 1400 bushels ruta baga will, at this rate, feed 
nine head of cattle till the first of August. But 
as they may not keep later than the 10th or 15th 
July—and I think they will keep till that time— 
resort will be had to clover, if the lucerne fails, or 
to the early mown fields. 

While the ground remains frozen, with a pick- 
ax or grubbing hoe, an opening may be easily made 
intoapit. The whole of the roots are taken out 
of it, put in the barn, and covered with straw.— 
They are fed without being cut, in the yards— 
they being kept well littered—or in the stables, 
When the ground has thawed, they are placed in 
mangers or troughs, in the stables, sheds or yards. 
And in April and May, the roots are all taken 
from the pits, and spread on the floors of the 
barns. The lucerne will be avaluabie auxiliary 
after the 15thor 20th May. This grags will bear 
cutting three times, at intervals of 30 to55 days; 
and asI have an acre of it in excellent order, I 
think it will afford me a continued supply, until 
my meadows and grain fields ave ready to be pas- 
tured. 

According to the data which I have assumed, 
the account will stand thus :— 


Profit on 18 acres in meadow, 
From which we are to deduct, 
Expense of 1400 bushels ruta 
baga, . ‘ . A $34 62 
Value of an acre of lucerne, say, 20 00-54 624 


$216 00 





Difference or gain, . $161 374 
I have made no account for feeding the roots 
jand lucerne, as I think the manure, the value of 
which is not generally appreciated, wil: afford an 
ample remuneration. 








The preceding result, I am aware, will, by 
imany, be deemed altogether visionary. I confess 
,it is calculated to surprise those who have never 
j|had the opportunity of appreciating the value of 
jthis root; yet on re examining the estimate, Ido 
not find that I have erred in its favour. I have 
cultivated the ruta baga six years, and my opinion 
of its value has continued to increase. [1 is not 
only valuable for neat cattle, but, when boiled or 
steamed, for horses and swine; and there is noth- 
ing superior to it for sheep. It isalso in the spring 
a fine vegetable for the table. It hasbeen a sure 
crop with me; bears much frost without injury ; 
does not become pithy, and may be kept as fate 
in the summer as the potato, Yet it is generally 
getting out of credit, from the circumstance of 
few persons having been successful in their at- 
tempts to cultivate it. If sown ona light soil, well 
imanured, cleaned and thinned when the plants 
jare small, and the ground kept well stirred, it can- 
‘not fail to remunerate the cultivator, 
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PROPER TiME FOR SEEDING WHEAT 
TO PREVENT FLY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Frederick County, Md, Jan, 4. 1825. 


Sir,—In looking over the contents of the thirty- 
ninth number of the sixth volume of the Aimeri- 
can Farmer, I noticed the different result expe- 
rienced by two respectable gentlemen in prepar- 
ing their seed wheat, and what the effect and be- 
netit was that they found from it. As it appears 
Mr. Birnie was disappointed—the steep and lime 
had not the desired effect to prevent the fly from 
injuring his wheat. Mr. Buel is satisfied by ex- 
perience, that the preparation he applied to his 
seed wheat had the desired effect in his crop, but 
cannot account why it had not the same good ef- 
fect with Mr. Birnie. Being satisfied that these 





two gentlemen have given the result of tiicir ex- 
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perience to the public for the benefit of others, 
which is so laudable in them, and should be done 
by every farmer, I will now give my opinion}, 
wherein Mr. Birrie mismanaged in seeding, and 
thereby had the heavy loss in his crop. Sy at 
least fifteen years of experience I have found 
seed wheat, prepared as Mr. Buel states he does, 
and sowed between the 20th and the 29th of Sep- 
tember, the fy did never destroy, nor even hurt 
to be complained of. To sow later than this in 
our district of country (without the land is very 
strong) the fly will take it in the month of May, 





and destroy it; sow it earlier the sy will get iD! Cotton raised in Florida, which has been trans- 
the young crop in the autumn, and injure it also 5; mitted to the Department by Captain Burch, of 


a ave § $e te eeenanw Ne amere | 
theretore, I have found it is necessary to observe |the Quarter-Master’s Department. 


the rig/i time for seeding, anc even more so than, 


any part of the work SO fase Scrap wheat. It! placing them in your hands, where the mecha- 
is immaterial! that I differ with the gentlemen in| nics and manufacturers may see and judge of their} 

‘ » Hw je ve — +n > . a es pie 
what way ahe fly is propagated—to find out the/quality, I have a real pleasure in transmitting 
\them to you for that purpose. 


proper time for seeding is of much more conse- 
quence. A Frederick County farmer, 
—_———eee se 
SOME REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF 
LUCERNE, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Sir,—In your 5th vol. page 214, is an article on 
lucerne, taken from the New-Brunswick ‘Times. 

I have read in some newspaper the remarks of, 
the New-Jersey Farmer, and observed that you 
had omitted a part which I think material, and 
therefore endeavour to supply the omission as 
well as I can from memory, 

The New-Jersey farmer recommended sowing} 
about half a bushel of spring barley, or spring, 
rye, with fifteen to twenty pounds of lucerne! 
seed tothe acre; and if spring rye could not be! 
got, to use winter rye. Last spring I. sowed one, 
acre with a half bushel of spring barley and 16. 
pounds of lucerne seed, and another acre with the 
Same quantity of seed and a halt bushel of win-; 
ter rye. The object in sowing grain is to serve as| 
a nurse to the young grass against the heat of the| 
scorching sun. The barley quickly grew up so 
as to protect the young grass, and being thin did) 
notsmotherit. “The rve being thin, branched out, ; 
and for some time did not shoot up like the bar-| 
ley. The grainof the barley was heavy and fine, 
and the produce was full half a crop; the rye 
produced no grain. I directed the barley to be! 
mown high, in order that the young grass might| 
be injured as little as possible. The lucerne on} 
both acres was mown about the last of August ;) 
by the last of September it was knee high, and! 
my overseer wanted te mow it again, but | forbid! 
him, thinking it would check the growth of the! 
roots, and prevent the grass putting up so vigo- 
rously in the spring. 

It may be proper to remark, that the early part 
of last summer was seasonable. 

In order to have the quantity of seed regularly 
sown, I directed that each acre should be divided | 
into eight equal parts, and two pounds of seed 
sown on each part, so that it might readily be as- 
certained whether too much or too little seed was 
used. The sooner it is sown in the spring the 
better, provided the ground is dry and in good 
order. ‘The ground ought to be good, and well 
cultivated the preceding year in potatoes, or 
some other crop, to destroy weeds, as weeds are 
very injurious to the young plant. 

It is important to procure good seed; Robert 
Sinclair last spring had some very fine, which he 
sold at a half dollara pound. In order to be cer- 
tain of good seed, I have for two years imported 
it from Liverpool, where 1t was procured for me 
by Messrs. Wm, & James Brown. The cost, 
charges, and duty, amounted to nearly fifty cents 





Florida by Captain Burch, of the Quarter Mas- 
ter’s Department, through the hands of the Sec- 
retary at War, who is amongst the most accom- 
plished practical planters, and enlightened promo- 
ters of the interests of Agriculture in our coun- 
try—His letter follows :— 


FLORIDA COTTON. 
In our last number, mention was made of some 
yeautiful samples of Cotton, transmitted from 


Washington, Nov, 25th, 1824. 


Dear Sir,—I enclose herewith four samples of 


Believing 
that I could not better dispose of them than by 


With great regard and esteem, 
lam, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. ©. CALHOUN. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq., Baltimore. 


The samples were of Cotton cultivated by John 
Garnier, Esq. of Santa Rosa Sound, and were ac- 
companied with the following memoranda :— 

No, 1, from Sea-Island seed. 

No, 2, from Mississippi and Mexican seed. 

No. 3, from Mexican or white seed. 

No. 4, from Mississippi seed, 

They were all sent to our friend S. W. Pome- 
roy, to be subjected by him, to the examina- 
tion of some of the most experienced manufac- 
turers in Massachusetts, and they have been re- 
cently returned to us with a letter, from which 
we make the following extract: “I enclose a let- 
ter addressed to me on the subject from P. T. 
Jackson, Esq. to whose efficiency and sound judg- 
ment the Waltham Manufactory, I believe, owes 
not a little of its celebrity. 

The remarks of this gentleman will be duly es- 
timated, when it is known that the supply of the 
raw material has been under his superintendance 
since its first establishment.” 


Mr. Jackson’s Letter to Mr, Pomeroy. 


Dear Sir,—I have examined the cotton you 
handed me, and have made some short remarks 
on each sample. It is very difficult to judge of 
the quality by such samples. I can say, general- 
ly, that I think them very good; and that cotton 
of like qualities would bring in this market high 
prices. I donot so much like Nos. 1 and 2, but 
would like to purchase of Nos. 3 and 4, 50 to 100 
bales of each kind on trial, and, perhaps, half as 
much of Nos, 1 and 2. I shall want of cotton 
like Nos. 3 and 4, about 2000 bales next year, and 
if the gentlemen who forwarded this can send 
me 100 bales this season on trial, I might be able 
to contract for part, at least, of my next year’s 
supply. 

Your obedient servant, 
P. T. JACKSON. 

Boston, Jan. 15, 1825. 


Remarks on No. 1, from Sea-Island seed, by an 
agent for several factories: Nearly equal to best 
Sea-Island. If sown near salt water it would be 
equal. 

Remarks of P. T. Jackson: Very clean, but not 
so good a staple, nor is it so soft and silky as good 
Sea-Island. 

Remarks on No. 2, from Mississippi and Mexi. 
can seed, by an agent for several factories: Very 
good, equal to fair quality Sea-!sland. 

By P. T. Jackson: Very soft and clean; fine 
fibre ; longer staple than New-Orleans; but not 


Remarks on No. 3, from Mexican or white seed, 
by an agent for several factories: Similar to the 
best New-Orleans, but not so strong, though 
equally fine. 

By T. P. Jackson: Very soft and silky and 
clean, but not very strong. 

No, 4, remarks by an agent for several facto- 
ries: Equal to the dest New-Orleans, or any short 
staple cotton in the world. 

By P. T. Jackson: Very soft and fine, and clean, 
For the use of Waltham Manufactory, we prefer 
cream colour. 

Rema:ks by a merchant who has long been an 
importer and dealer, and is considered one of the 
best judges, of that class, in Boston: On No, 1, 
degenerated much in staple from the Georgia 
Sea-Island, but better than prime New-Orleans. 
On No, 2, superior to the Mexican or white seed 
in length and fineness of staple. On No.3, rather 
finer, and better staple than Georgia Upland ; 
considered of same value. On No, 4, equal to 
prime New Orleans. 


Thus we have given the result of the examination 
of a valuable commodity, to the growth of which 
it seems this newly acquired and rich territory is 
well adapted. Butafterall the only cue to the re- 
marks in the hands of the reader, consists in the 
designation of the seed from which the samples 
were produced. ‘To appreciate the information, 
and to draw practical deductions from it most ef- 
fectually, it is also necessary, we are aware, to 
havea view of the samples ; we shall deposit them, 
with this paper, in the room of the Committee on 
Agriculture at Washington as usual, together with 
the surplus of grains, grasses, flower seed, &c. 
which have reached our hands for distribution 
since the last session of Congress, chiefly from 
publick spirited Officers of the Navy. 


a 0 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY. 

{We have pleasure in laying before our readers 
the following interesting report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy—It throws valuable light on 
a subject in which the landed interest.is much 
concerned, and which, if they take due advan- 
tage of it, will avail them to great profit—es- 
pecially the western portion of the United 
States. —Ldit. 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
January 5th, 182s. 

Sir,—In answer to the resolution of the Senate 
of the United States, of the 17th May last, 
* That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause a report from the Secretary of 
the Navy to be laid before the Senate, at the 
commencement of the next session of Congress, 
showing the reasons, if any, why canvass, cables, 
and cordage, made of hemp, the growth of the 
United States, may not be used in the equipment 
of national vessels, with equal advantage as if of 
foreign fabric or materials,” I have the honor to 
present to you the following report :— 

The resolution was communicated to the Board 
of Navy Commissioners, who have furnished the 
answer marked A. 

A variety of questions were proposed to grow- 
ers and manufacturers of hemp, and answers re- 
ceived, from which the extracts marked No, 1 
to 5 are taken, 

From |these and other sources of information, 
the following conclusions are drawn. 

1st. That hemp may be cultivated in the Unit- 
ed States to any ext2nt which our necessities 
may require. 

2d. That, in the present mode of cultivation, 
there are some errors, which may readily be 








a pound. J, E. HOWARD. 
January 3ist, 1825. 


so long or strong as Sea-{sland. 





corrected when more attention is paid to it. 
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3d. That, in its natural state, it is, in all im- 
portant quatities, equal to that which we are in 
the habit of importing. 

4th. That it is injured in the mode of rotting 
and preparing it for manufacture. 

5th. That, if sown thicker on the ground, wa- 
ter-rotted, and prepared with care, it will be, for 
all purposes, equal to any other, 

6th. That canvass-cables, and cordage, manu. 
factured out of it, as now cultivated, are interior 
in colour, strength, and durability, to those ma- 
nufactured from imported hemp, and consequent- 
ly are not as safe or proper for use in the navy. 
And that thisis the reason, and the onty reason, 
“why canvass, cables, and cordage, made of 
hemp, the growth of the United States, may not) 
be used in the equipment cf national vessels, with 
equal advantage as if of foreign fabric or mate- 
rials,” 

I have the honour to be, 
With sentiments of high respect, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
SAM’L L, SOUTHARD. 
Jo the President of the United States. 


A. 
Navy CoMMISSIONER’s OFFICE, 
November 17th, 1824. 





100 lbs. of Irish will vield 65 lbs. the like quan- further object toit, because “its staple is rough, 
tity of American dew-rotted will yield only 40 and occupies more time in the manufacture ;” 
lbs. American flax. No reason can be discovered and, “generally comes to market ina slovenly 
why the American flax should yield so much less manner, with various qualities mixed together, 
than the Dutch, unless it isto be found in the de-|and badly cleaned.” ‘They say, that cordage 
fective process of rotting, dressing, and prepa-'made of Russia hemp is preferred by the consu- 
ring it for market. The American plant, in its mer, at an advance of 50 io 100 per cent.; that 
natural state, contains, it is believed, as great a dew-rotted cordage, ‘* by exposure to the atmes- 
portion of fibre or lint as either of the others. phere, becomes rotten, and after being used a 
A respectable manufacturer has stated, that he short time, cannot be depended on.” A gentle- 
has long used the Fairfield flax, and that he con-' man of experience says, ‘before the late war 
siders it “‘more flexible, less woody, and strong-, we used some cordage made from Kentucky yarns 
er than that grown at the south, and preferable; —many persons did it for the purposes of encour- 
to Russia flax.” jaging American productions; some of them had 

Other, and apparently well founded objections, strong prejudices in its favour; but, after a fair 
are urged by the manutacturers of canvass against|trial, those persons confessed to mie that they 
common American flax. They say that in bleach-! must give up the use of it; that it would not wear 
ing, the lrish flax has an advantage over every; well, and they could not depend on it.” The 
other description; that the colouring matter is;same gentleman further observes, “‘ I would not 
extracted from it with less trouble and expense/use cordage made of Kentucky yarns or hemp, 


than the Dutch; thatthe American flax requires 
at least two-thirds more expense and twice the 
trouble of any other flax. ‘he reason assigned 
for this by the American manufacturers is, that 
the American flax is not pulled until the seed are 
ripe; whereas, in Iveland, it is pulled green ; 
but, in opposition to this conclusion, it is said 





Sir,—The Commissioners of the Navy have’ 


that, *‘in the Netherlands, where flax is suppos 
ed to be the best prepareg, generally speaking, 


received a copy of a resolution ot the honourable ‘of any in Europe; and iw France, flax is always 
the Senate of the United States, of 17th May jallowed to arrive at maturity, and is never puil- 
last, calling for areport, “at the commencemcat' ed, particluarly in Holland and Zealand, until the 
of the next session of Congress, shewing the rea- seed are perfectly formed and the capsule brown 
son, if any, why canvass, cables, and cordage,'and hard, so as to be easily disengaged from the 
made of hemp, the growth of the United Siates, stalk : and if, as is alleged, Irish flax is found 
may not be used in the equipment of nativnal ves-)to be more easily bleached than the Dutch, this 


seis with equal advantage as if of foreign tabric or, 
materials.” 

Early after the passage of this resolution, the: 
Commissioners opened an extensive correspon- 
dence with persons engaged in the manufacture 
of canvass and cordage, and they have consulted) 
all the authori‘ies within their reach, with the! 
view to gain such information upon the interest-| 
ing question embraced by the res lution, as would 
assist in forming satistactory conclusions and they 
now respectiully submit the following report: 

The Conmissioners beg leave to premise that 
the canvass manufactured in the United States, 
is made generally of fax. They believe that 
hemp has not been used for that purpose in any 
of tie large factories: though it has been sug- 
gested, that, if hemp were sowed uousually thick, 
and pulled at a period to produce a fibre or huri, 
on a medium between the ordinary hemp and 
flax, that is stouter and stronger than the latter, 
yet not so coarse and rough as the former, it 
might be found to be an advantageous substitute 
in the manufacture of canvass. 

With regard to flax for the manufacture of 
canvass, there can be no donbt that the Ameri- 
can plant, if water-rotted and properly dressed,; 





advantage appears to be more than counterbalan 


iced by the fact, that 100 lus. of the latter will 


field 7 ibs. more of clean flax than an equal quan. 
tity of the former. 

The practice of pulling the plant in a green 
state, is defended on the grounds that, the young- 
er the plant, the finer the tissue: yet, it is stated 
as an unquestionable fact, that the flax intended 
tor the finest furfposes, is not pulled in the Neth- 
erlands, until the seed are ripe. An intelligent 
French gentleman, in a letter to Mr. Besnard, 
(an extract of which will be found among the 
papers accompanying this report) assigns reasons, 
which appear conclusive in favour of the prac- 
tice which prevails in Holland, both as to the pe- 
riod when flax is pulled, and their peculiar meth- 
od of steeping it. 

The “high price of American flax, its unequal 
quahty, and the uncertainty of suppiy,” are urg- 
ed as among the reasons which have induced 
some of the manufacturers of canvass, after re- 
peated trials, to recommence the importation of 
lrish flax; while others observed that they have 
imported none since the fall of 1821, being about 
to obtain a sufficient supply of American flax. 

It appears to be the universal opinion of expe- 


'cess of rotting. 


will make a cloth which may be used in the rienced men, that the process of dew-rotting flax 
equipment of our national vessels, with equal:diminishes its value and its weight, injures its 
advantage as it of foreign fabric or materials. colour, and impairs its quality and stréngth. The 
We have purchased a considerable quantity otjexperiments stated in the paper C, annexed, tend 
cauvass made in the United States, of flax grown|to confirm this opinion. 

at Fairfield, Connecticut, where they are “‘in] With regard to “cables and cordage, made of 
the habit of water-rotting it;” and its quality is hemp, the growth of the United States,” many 
not only considered sufficiently good for the ser-/of the observations previously made, with re- 
vice, but equal to that of the best imported can-|spect to fiax, are, in a great degree, applicable 
vass, We have also purchased canvass made to hemp. In its natural state, American is be- 
foreign and dew-rotted, American flax mixed, lieved to be equa) tothe best Russia hemp; the 





and it has passed inspection, though not equal to almost universal custom of dew-rotting it, is so) 
idelecerious in its effects upon the fibre, as to pre-} 


that made from the Fairtield flax. 

The manufacturers ot canvass object to dew-/sent insuperable objections tu its use in the navy. 
rotted flax on various grounds. They preter Dutch This process not only weakens the fibre, but pre- 
at 15 or Irish at 14 cents per lb, to this kind ofjvents the tar trom incorporating with the yarns, 
flax at 9 cents per pound: because, while onejthus rendering it seriously objectionable, particu- 
hundred pounds of Dutch will yield 72 lbs, andjlarly for cables. The manufacturers of cordage 


even if I could procure it at half the price of 
cordage made from Russia.” 

Manufacturers and consumers of cordage ap- 
pear universally to concur in these opinions. 
Equally decided is their opinion as to the quality 
of the American plantin its natural state. They 
all say, that American hemp, pulled in the right 
season, water-rotted, and properly handled, would 
make as good cordage as the best Russia. In- 
deed, it has been forcibly contended, that it would 
be preterable, because Russia hemp is injured 
from being heated on ship board; an injury to 
which American hemp, used in the United States, 
would not be liable. 

While these opinions appear well founded, 
there is another consideration, which addresses 
itself immediately and forcibly tothe growers of 
hemp in the United States. The difference be- 
tween the froduct of given portions of plant, wa- 
ter rotted, and dew-rotted, is confidently believ- 
ed to be greatly in favor of the former mode, 

Experiments have been made by boiling and 
steaming, to avoid either process of rotting: but 
the result proved unsatisfactory. 

Pushing their experiments with a perseve- 
rance which deserves, and must ultimately se- 
cure success, our countrymen have lately intro- 
duced a machine, called “the flax and hemp 
dresser,” with a view to avoid altogether the pro- 
The power of this machine, to 
disengage effectually the woody part of the plant 
from the lint, is spoken of confidently by those 
who have seen it in operation; but whether the 
hemp thus prepared, will be as serviceable asthe 
water-rotted ; whether it wil! not be more liable 
in bulk, to injury, from the gum and mucilage 
which are wholly lett in it; or whether other ob- 
jections may not exist, are pointsupon which the 
Commissioners are unuintormed. They have, 
however, engaged a small supply of yarns from 
hemp thus prepared, and intend making experi- 
ments to test their strength and durability. 

About twelve months since, a gentleman pro- 
duced a sample of cordage, made, it is believed, 
ot American dew-rotted hemp, with the yarns 
dipped in pyroligneous acid, and tarred about 
one-eighth as much as yarns usually are, prior to 
being laid; calculating, that the antiseptic pro- 
erties of this acid would obviate the injuries sus- 
tained in the process of dew-rotting, and impart 
to the cordage a durability equal to that made of 
water-rotted hemp. With a view to an experi- 
ment, the Commissioners have engaged enough 
of these yarns to make a nine-inch cable. Al- 
though the gentleman speaks very confidently as 
tu the durability of cordage made from these 
yarns, yet we are unable to discern how the pyro- 
ligneous acid can remedy the defects occasioned 
by dew-rotting, and impart to the cordage the 











property of retaining a sufficient portion of tar 
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for its preservation, particularly when used as 
cables. 

The proceedings of Congress, during their last 
session, and the opinions then expressed, that 
American hemp, in its natural state, is equal to 
Russia; aud that the preference given to the lat 
ter, has arisen eggentially, from the manner in 
which it is rotted; have induced some of our 
most respectable farmers to engage in the calti- 
vation and preparation of hemp, upon the Rus 
siansystem. “Che Commissioners have contract 
ed for three tons of American hemp of this de- 
scription, and directed it to be made into cordage 


cut or thrashed hemp, as may be agreeable. 
The cut hemp is mace by chopping off the 
heads containing the seed. ‘These are put into 
the kiln, and, atter remaining there for eighteen 
hours, the seed is beaten cut. 

If thrashed hemp isto be made, the heads or 
tops must not be cut off, but the bunches of 
hemp, placed entire in the kiln; and, if the 
weather be warm, it will be sufficiently dry in 
three days, when the seed must be thrashed out 
of the heads. In either case, three days after 
the seed is separated from it, the hemp must be 
put to steep or rot, either in a stream ora pond, 





of various kinds, in order to test its comparative 


and that the hemp may be entirely immersed, it 





strength and durability with the best Russia, onjis put under wooden frames | ======—=| up 
board the ship the North Carolina. The result}on which stones are placed, or, where they are 
of this experiment, if the American hemp shalijnot to be had, earth is substituted, after the 
have been carefully gathered, at the right sea-| frames are covered with planks, 
son, and properly prepared, willenablethe Com-} The clearer and purer the water, the better 
missioners to express a satisiactory opinion Upon! wil] be the colour of the hemp. Where the wa- 
the subject; and they cannot entertain a doubt,/ter js warm, three weeks steeping will be suffi- 
that, in such case, it will be in their power to) cjent, but, if cold, as in rivers, springs, &c. five 
say, that the American watcr-rotted hemp is in| weeks or longer may be necessary. At the expi- 
all respects, fully equal to the best Russia. lration of this period, a head of the hemp is ta- 
With regard to “the places where, and the!ken out and dried; if, on beating and cleaning it, 
extent to which, hemp may be cultivated,” in!the husk comes off, the hemp may then be taken 
the United States, it may be unreservedly said,'out of the water, but, if the husk still adheres to 
that the climate, throughout the whole country,|it, it must be allowed to remain some time longer. 
is no where unfriendly, and that hemp may be, This trial must be rePeated from time to time, 


cultivated advantageously wherever the soil is till the husk separates, when the hemp must be; F psa : 
ity; to convoke the Society whenever he thinks 


adapted to it. It is grown in great perfection in! taken out of the water, and suspended to dry, as 
the eastern, western, and southern states, as far| dire cted before, on its being taken off the ground. 
south as, and including, Virgivia. We have not; The hemp is now made into the two sorts dis 
heard of any grown south of Virginia; though, | tinguished by the names of sfring and winter 
as it is known to succeed well in warm latitudes,' hemp, t!.e former being dry and rather oi a with- 
there is no doubt it can be cultivated in our most) ered appearance, the latter more moist, and of a 
southern states. \fine brownish green colour, containing more of 
The papers herewith, A, B, C, and D, will, it! the vegetable oil, and, therefore, the most apt to 
is hoped, afford satisfactory information upon the) heat, though, if not shipped at St. Petersburg or 
“manner of raising hemp, and preparing it for) Riga, before September, there is not much risk of 
market,” and upon the other points, to which|its heating any more on board the ships, especia!- 
—_ have been pleased to call the attention of the|ly on short voyages, as to England, and are the 
oard. lbest fit for cables. If it be intended that the 
Having given to this important subject that at-| hemp should be early ready for the market, it is 
tention to which its intrinsic merits entitle it,| made into winter hemp by the following process: 
and which a strong solicitude to contribute to| On being taken out of the water, it is left suspen- 
the improvement of every source of national in-|ded in the open air for about a fortnight, when it 
dependence could not fail to excite, the Commis-!is put into the kiln for twenty-four hours, after 
sioners, with great deference, submit the result.; which it is broken by means of a hand-mill, and 


I have the honour to be, 
With great respect, 
Sir, your most ob’t servant, 
JOHN RODGERS. 
Hon, S. L. Southard, Sec’y of the Navy. 
A. 


On the culture and frrenaring the hemp in Russia, 
transmitted by the Hon. J. Q. ddams, Minis- 
ter at St. Petersburg, March, 1810. 


In Russia, when the season is mild, the hemp 
seed is sown about the Ist June, old style. The 
richer the soil of the land employed for it, the 
better. A chetwirt of seed, (100 chetwirts are 
equal to73 quarters, Winchester measure,) is 
sown on a piece of land of 80 fathoms (English 
feet) long and 60 fathoms broad. 


The land is first ploughed and harrowed, and, 
about 200 single horse loads of dung being spread 
upon it, it is left for six days, when it is again 
ploughed, and the seed sown and harrowed the 
same day. In about four months the seed be- 
comes ripe, and the hemp is then pulled up 
with the roots; if it be allowed to remain too 
long in the ground, it is apt to become harsh. It 
is bound into heads or bunches of four handfulls 
each; these are hung upon sticks placed hori- 
zontally, thus, X-0-0—0-0-0-0-X and allowed to 


the husk is then beaten off by striking the heads 
obliquely with iron and wooden instruments, of 
the shape of a large two-edged knife; lastly, to 
unravel it, it is drawn through a wooden comb, 
or card, with one row of wide wooden teeth, fix- 
ed perpendicularly. 

The hemp is then laid up or suspended in sheds, 
and is fit to be sorted, bound into bundles, and 
\loaded into the barks, 

The hemp, to be prepared as spring hemp, is 
allowed to remain suspended, and exposed to the 
weather the whole winter, until it be dried by 
the sun inthe spring, when it is broken and clean- 
ed in the same manner as the winter hemp. 

As the greatest part of the summer elapses be- 
fore it can be made fit for the market, none of 
this hemp reaches St. Petersburg until the fol- 
lowing spring, that is, two years after it was sown. 

The hemp is sown in the same manner as lin- 
seed, rye, or wheat. Land of a sandy soil, may 
also be employed for it, but it must be strongly 
manured, otherwise it will be too short, anda 
flat country should always be preferred. 

One chetwirt of seed commonly yields 25 loads 
(upwards 36 pounds English) of hemp, and twelve 
chetwirts of hemp seed. 

{Here follow several extracts from the Ameri- 
can Farmer.] 





remain so fortwo days. It is then made into 


( Zo be continued. ) 


Publick Institutions. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
Maryland Academy of Science and Literature, 

ArticL¥K 1}. The Society shall be known and 
distinguished by the style and title of the Mary- 
land Academy ot Science and Literature. 

Art. II. The Officers of the Society shal] be a 
President,two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, Trea- 
surer, Librarian, and four Curators 

Art. III. The Society may be formed into two 
classes; the one to be called the Class of the Sci- 
ences, and the other the Class of Literature. 

Art. 1V. The meetings of the Classes may be 
conjoint or separate, as may be agreed on after 
the Ciass of Literature shall have been formed. 

Art. V. The Members composing this Society 
shall be residents of the State of Maryland genc- 
rally: the Society may appoint Honorary and 
Corresponding Members; provided always, that 
the appointment of the same be confined to men 
of acknowledged merit in Science and Literature, 
not residents of the State of Maryland. 

Art. VI. The Officers named in the second 
article, shall be elected annually by ballot at the 
last stated meeting of the Society in December. 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the President 
to attend and preside at all meetings of the Socie- 





{its interests may be thereby promoted, and to ap- 
point all committees, and to have the casting vote 
ona division of the Society, 

| §2d. The Vice-Presidents, or either of them, 
I shall possess all the powers of the President in 
his absence. 

§ Sd. The Secretary shall keep a faithful re- 
cord of all the proceedings of the Society, and 
carefully preserve all papers and manuscripts ad- 
dressed tothe same. He shall take charge of and 





;manage the correspondence of the Academy. 


§ 4th. The ‘Treasurer shall take charge of 
}and superintend the collection of all monies be- 
longing to the Society, and shall disburse the 
same by and with the consent of the Society at 
any oue of their stated sittings. It shall be his 
duty to keep a faithful and fair account of the 
same, and hold it in readiness to be presented to 
the Society whenever called for. 

§ 5th. It shall be the duty of the Librarian 
to take charge of and preserve all books belonging 
to the Academy. 

§ 6th. The Curators shall have especial charge 
of the Museum and apparatus of the Acade- 
my. It shall be their duty to preserve all the 
objects of Natural History in regular and syste- 
matic order, and to prevent their being displaced, 
lost, or removed. 

Art. VIII. Five Members at a stated meeting 
shall form a quorum, and ten at a special meeting 
for the transaction of business. 

Art. IX. The Resident Members only shall be 
entitled to vote, or eligible to any office in the 
Society. 

Art. X. Such by-laws as are necessary for the 
further regulation of the Society and its funds 
may be made, or amended, from time to time: 
provided, that three-fourths of the Members pre- 
sent at any sitting shall concur therein—but no 
by-law shall be passed contravening any article 
ot this constitution. 

Art. XI. No article of this constitution shall be 
added, altered, or amended, without the consent 
of two-thirds of the Members present, at two 
successive meetings of the Society. 

Art. XII. Every Resident Member on his ad- 
mission into the Society, shall subscribe his name 
to the constitution and receive a certificate of 
membership from the Secretary, which will be 
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considered as a pledge of conformity to its con- 
stitution, laws, and regulations. 


BY-LAWS. 
CHAPTER I.—OF MEMBERS. 
1. For admission all candidates must be propos- 
ed by a Resident Member to a committee of the 
Academy, who shall be stiled the Committee of 








| Election ; to whose favourable report, the affir-| 


/ mative votes of three-fourths of the Members 
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' candidate. 
’ of al Members, whether Resident, Honorary, or 


> lent. 


» State, with the intention of residing abroad, on 
+ giving notice thereof, and on payment of his ar- 
> rears, shail become a Corresponding Member ; 
‘and Corresponding Members removing to the! 










present, shall be necessary to the election of the, 
This rule appertains to the election’ 
Corresponding. 

2, No person shall be considered a Resident: 
Member until he shall have paid his initiation fee 
and signed the constitution ; but where this latter 
caunot be effected, owing tothe distant residence 
of the member, his having signified, in writing, 
his readiness to do so, shall be considered equiva-; 


5. A Resident Member on removing from the; 


State, with the intention of making it their per-| 
manent residence, shall become Resident Mem-'! 
bers on the payment of the regular initiation fee. 


CHAP. 1l.—OF MEETINGS. 

1. The stated meetings of the Academy shall, 
be held on Saturday evening of every week, come; 
mencing on the first week ot October, and ending 
on the last week of May of each year; and dur-: 
ing the remaining months of June, July, August,’ 
and September, shall be held on the first Satur- 
day of each month. 

2. Special meetings may be held by public no- 
tice from the President, or by resolution of the 
Society, when necessary. 

3. All visitors at the sittings of the Academy. 
shall be introduced by one of the Members, and 
their names shall be announced by the ea 


CHAP. III.—OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


1. Every Resident Member at the time of his| 
admission, shall pay intothe Treasnry the sum of, 
ten dollars, and shall be subject to a contribution: 
of four dollars a year, payable quarterly, on the 
first meeting in January, April, July, and October. 

2. Such additional funds as may be required by! 
the exigencies of the Academy, shall be raised: 
by an equal levy on each of the Resident Mem-, 
bers. 

3. No Member in errears for one year shall be 
entitled to a vote, or eligible to any office, until’ 
such arrears shall have been paid; and if any 
Member shall neglect or refuse to liquidate his 
dues, within three months after notification there- 
of, hisname shall be erased from the list of Mem- 
bers. r 


CHAP. IV.—OF COMMITTEES. 


1. There shall be a Committee of Election,} 


whose duty it shall be to receive all nominations 
for membership, and to report with all convenient 
speed on, the merits of all such candidates for ad- 
mission. ~ 

2. Committees for special purposes, may be ap- 
pointed when required. 

3. When written communications are made to 
the Academy, they shall be referred to a Com- 
mittee, with directions to report thereon at the 
succeeding meeting. 


CHAP. V.—OF LECTURES. 


1, The President may appoint Members, from 
time to time, to give Lectures before the Acade 
my in their rooms. 

2. Lecturers to deliver public courses on any 


of the branches of Natural Science, or Literature, 
may be appointed by the Society ; and such lec- 
tures shall be given under their especial direc- 
tion and protection, regulating each particular 
course aS may seem most conducive to the inte-| 
rest of Science and Literature. 


CHAP. VI.—OF THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 

1. No specimen in the Museum, nor any book 
received into the Library as a deposit, shall be 
removed from the rooms of the Academy without 
the special permission of the Society. 

2. All Members shall have free access to the 
Museum, and the books subject to the regulation 
of the Curators and Librarian. 

3. All donations of books shall have the names 
of the donors affixed thereto. 

4, All donations in Natural History shall have 
the names of the donors and the localities affixed 
thereto. 

5. All books deposited merely can be withdrawn 
at the option of the depositor, giving the Libra- 
rian due notice thereof, 


CHAP. VII.—OF BUSINESS. 


1. The order of business at the meetings of the 
Society, shall be as follows :— 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting read, | 
and the sense of the Memberstaken thereon. | 

2. Names of visiters announced by the Presi-| 
dent, 

3. Donations. 

4, Report of Committees. 

5. Written communications and lectures. 

6. Verbal communications, 

7. Elections, 

8. Any other business which may demand the 
attention of the Academy. 

9, Adjournment. 











Kural Economy. 








BOTTS IN HORSES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Talery, ( Oneida Co. N. Y.) Jan. 18, 1825, 

Dear Sir,—I consider the proof of suggestions 
of your correspondents, important to be detailed 
in your valuable paper. Looking over your work, 
Mr. Nimrod Owings’ cure for the Botts, vol. 5, 
page 214, met my eye, and I can verity its curing 
the disease, and giving almost instantaneous re- 
lief, after all the horse-doctors had given up the 
animal. 

The last summer a mare was so violently at- 
tacked during my absence from home, that her 
life was dispaired of, and the case reported to my 
wife (after my two teamsters and others had ex- 
hausted their knowledge,) to get in some other 
person as a salvo to their own credit; she in due 
form assumed perfect knowledge of the disease, 
although previously never having heard of it, re- 
paired to my “ Vade Mecum,” the American Far- 
mer, and administered according to Mr. Owings: 
ithe result was the perfect cure of the horse. 
Your’s respectfully, a BB, 


N. B. We have aremarkable fine and open sea- 


time. 
—a, (1) 


ON MAKING ICE-HOUSES—& VINEGAR. 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


In answer to your query about Ice-Houses, in 
the Farmer of the 7th:—Line your house with 
stone, because it is almost as cheap as wood, and 
will lastanage., Let your house be dug circular, 
wider at top than bottom, say sixteen feet at top, 


‘son, such as has not been experienced for a long} 


in, and as it settles will bind the wall firmer—a 
dry wall willdo, Ice will recede or melt in the 
summer from stone, brick, or wood; but when it 
does then thrust down loose straw between the 
ice and the wall, and it will melt no more there, 
provided it is well done: loose, waste straw is 
better than bundles, and wheat than rye straw.— 
Keep the top of your ice always well covered af- 
ter warm weather begins. 

In the Farmer of the 2Ist, to make Vinegar :— 
I have seen it tried for twenty years, and do not 
approve of it. In the first place, of what use is 
the bottie in the bung-hole unless set in the sun? 
which I suppose is intended ; the strength of the 
liquor evaporatcs through the vacancy ‘between 
the bung-hole and neck of the bottle ; the liquor 
likewise: the cask and hoops are injured by the 
weather-—the staves are opened by the sun and 
air, and the hoops burst. I will venture to say, 
that of the vinegar made soa third is lost. 

To make good vinegar fill your casks with ci- 
der, into which no water is put, bung them up 
with a long bung, with a rag wrapped around it 
to make it tight—a long bung that you may pull it 
out without much trouble: set your casks in.a 
garret, when the weather is warm, where there 
is nothing between them and the sun but the 
shingles—let your casks be raised so that you 
can examine them easily when you please, which 
ought to be once a fortnight, for even here the 
casks are subject toleak, the hoops tofly, and the 
liquor to evaporate ; and keep them always full: 
—it is well to have three, one of the best out of 
which you may draw into bottles; the second to 
fill the first with; the third, waste cider to fill 
up the second with. 

I tried this: twenty years ago a gent!eman told 
me to put a peck of bran in, or six or eight sheets 
of coarse writimg paper ; I put the bran into one, 
the paper into the other—both answered well — 
My vinegar is so strong that my family puts water 
to it to make pickles. When once you have a 
course of casks, you may keep it up always by 
using from the first and filling up. Iam confident 
with care, six or eight barrels might be made so 
every summer with the three barrels, only be 
careful not to use watered cider. 

About ten years ago my house was burnt, J lost 
my vinegar casks; the next summer I succeeded 
again in the same manner, 








Agricultural Correspondence. 








Extract to the Editor, dated Burlington, 27th Jan. 
1825—Rura—Carpnace, Se. 

““The experience of the last summer has satis- 
fied me that my doubts, formerly communicated 
to you respecting the Ruta Baga, were well found- 
ed. I tried them under the most favourable 
circumscances of soil, well digested manure and 
good cultivation—the season was rather wet—the 
, seed, part imported from your correspondent, Mr. 
{Champion, and part saved from the central stalks 
lin my own garden—they looked beautifully—tree 
from the cabbage-like tops; still the produce did 
not exceed two hundred bushels per acre. My 
cabbage crop was excellent, and has been highly 
beneficial as food for my stock—I am still feed- 
ing them with advantage. ‘Taken up and laid on 
corn stalks, with the heads down and covered 
with the same article, they are completely pro- 
tected from the frost. My hogs have thrived on 
them better than on pompions. I fed my fatting 
hogs witn them mixed with corn, till within a 
fortnight of killing time.” 

——— a () 

M. Appert proposes to publish a journal of the 

prisons, hospitals, primary schools, and benevo- 





thirteen at bottom; a circular wall will not cave 





lent institutions in Paris, 
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From the Annals of Sporting—Aov. Numéer. 








GRAND PIGEON MATCH. 


‘The match made a month preceding by six of 
all England, including two picked shots from the 
Hampshire New Hats Club, against six of the 
Midgham and Ashton Clubs, was decided on 
Friday, Oct. 15, at eleven pigeons each, on Bag- 
shot heath, for 200 sovs. at 21 yards from the 
trap, with two ounces of shot, and it was won by 
England, as follows :—by the first three, England 
28—Clubs 27. 

Messrs. Montague and Collins were the mem- 
bers of the New Hats Club—The next three 
then took the ground, and killed as follows :— 
England, 26—Clubs, 26. Thus, on the whole 
match, England won by a shot only, and it was 
as fine a specimen of this sport as ever was seen. 
Most of the best shots in the country were 
present. 


HERTS. 


> p of y ) ; ? ' . . e . . . 
Partridge Shooting.—In the match between terior and interior cava, which terminate in the 


Messrs. Holdsworth and Birch, for 100 sover- 
eigins, over the manors between Wadesmill and 
Royston, on Wednesday, Oct. 6, who should bag 
the most head of partridges during the day; the 
former, who is decidedly one of the best shots 
in the kingdom, killed fourteen brace only, and 
his opponent eleven. They tound the coveys 
very defective in number, 
missed between the two. Last season, over the 
same beat, Mr. Holdsworth bagged twenty-two 
brace in much less time. 


KENT. 

Shot Extraordinary.—Early in October, Wm. 
Gregson, of Hawkhurst, killed a hare and pheas- 
ant on the wing, at une shot, with a single-barell- 
ed gun. 


EXTRAORDINARY HARE HUNT. 


The harriers of C. Taylor, Esq. lately found a 
hare on Stockbridge Race Course, which, after 
shewing a gallant run in that fine country, more 
resembling racing than hunting, boldly crossed a 
deep and wide part of the river Test, above Mr. 
Dowling’s mill at Longstock, into the water mea- 
dows, and was as quickly pursued by her fearless 
enemies. From thence she crossed another part 
of the river Test, but with ill success, for the 
hounds soon followed, determined on killing, 
(though from the nature of the ground the hunts. 
men could render them no assistance.) After 
divers wily mazes through herds of cattle, she 
cetermined on re-crossing the broad streams of 
the river, near the town, which she effected un- 
noticed by any one, and took refuge in a new en 
closed garden of Mr. Barham; but from wherce 
she was soon roused by her invincible pursuers, 


her power and resolution, for she again gallantly;matter, even in a slight degree, is unwholesome 
rushed into the river, just above the bridge lead-jfor horses. 


ing into Stockbridge, where the stream is very 
rapid, and was of course in an instant carried un 
der one of its arches; but, wonderful to relate, 
with the greatest sang froid imaginable, in the 
presence of numerous people collected on the 
bridge, who cheered her for her bravery, she 
landed on the lawn opposite Lord Grosvenor’s 
house, from whence she pursued a steady course 
down the meadows. The hounds, intent on their 
victim, plunged into the same rapid stream, and 
were carried under the same arch, excepting 
some driven by the force of the water upon the 


Water kept in casks is apt to acquire 
an unpleasant smell, and is therefore injurious, 
Horses should be watered three times a day, al. 
lowing about half a pail eachtime. Walking ex. 
ercise after watering is useful, particularly jy 
the morning; but trotting er galloping is very 
injurious. Pond water, from a clay bottom, is by 
some preferred to running water, but in summer 
stagnant water often becomes vapid, and rather 
nauseous, and is therefore improper. 

Windgai/s —Small elastic tumours on each side 
of the back sinews, immediately above the fet- 
lock joint: they consist of enlarged mucous cap- 





buttresses; others swam on, and after various 
ineffectual attempts on the part of the gallant 


sules, and are generally caused by hard work at 
too early anage. They do not often occasioy 


hare, she determined not to resign herself to the' lameness, and unless so considerable as to cause 
dogs, and terminated this unparalleled course by,;some degree of stiffness in the joint, had better 
resigning her last breath to the watery element,!be only bandaged, or have some stimulating em- 
to the regret of all present, who were anxious tojbrocation well rubbed in; but when they cause 
save her life, after having crossed the river six lameness, or are attended with weakness of the 
times, fetlock joint, firing, blistering, and rest, are the 
best remedies. Dr. Bracken says, if rest and 
running at grass do not answer, the best metho: 
is to open the tumours, and thereby discharge th: 
brownish gelatinous fluid contained in the cyst, 
‘This sould be done while the horse is standing 


——> AE 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE. 





| sometimes distended, seldom burst. 
{generally accompany the arteries, but as they are 


jsubject to pressure from the action of the mus- 


* Albergo : icles, and their coats are not sufficiently strong 
ive shots only were}jire the 


bot) 


Veins.—In describing the circulation of the : : 
with the opposite foot held up; that by this 


iblood, it was observed, that, where the arteries A Provy 
‘terminated, at least generally, the veins began,! means the windgalls may be more full and appa- 
‘There is a difference in structure between the] "ent. After cutting through the whole extent oi 
lveins and the arteries; the latter by means of! the tumour, he advises some ——- powder 
their muscular coat contract upon the bLlood,/t® be applied, in order 6 the cyst or 
|which they receive from the heart, and propel itj248- Mr. John Lawrence relates ee which 
jforward to their extremities; here the veins be- lhe says was su completely cured by this opera- 
gin, or rather the extremities of the arteries) 0% that the horse afterwards won a match, and 
become the extremities of veins. The arteries! 45 then sold co carry alady. I believe the ope- 
as they proceed from their source become gra- ration will be generally found worse than the dis- 
\duslly smaller; after terminating in veins they|°#S¢ 
gradually increase in size, and become less or 
fewer in number, as they return to the heart, tll 
jat last they all form two large veins, viz: the pos- 








“Miscellaneous Liems. 





LEGISLATURE OF MARYLAND. 

Mr. Teackle delivers the following report : 

The committee to whom was referred the pe- 
tition of sundry inhabitants of Somerset county, 
praying the enactment of a law to regulate th: 
measuring of potatoes in the city of Baltimore, 
have had the same under consideration, and 
beg leave to submit the following report :— 
From the number and respectability of the sub 


‘right auricle of the heart. The textu:e af veins 
|is much more slender than that of arterics, yet 
|they possess considerable strength, and though 
The veins 


arteries to resist it, they are more nume- 
rous than the arteries; andthere is besides a su 
perficial set of veins which are not accompanied 
by arteries. The veins are provided with valves,/assured that the growing of potatoes is a conside 
which appear to be a duplicature of their inner/rable staple ot agriculture, and an important ob. 
coat, rising into a kindof curtain or fold. In the} ject of traffick, and that in consequence of the 
human subject there are two of these folds to grievance complained of, many traders, who had 
form the valve, but in the horse there are three: hitherto resorted to the port of Baltimore, have 





scribers to this petition, the committee are well 





not, however, without giving them a fair view of 





these, when the blood by pressure is stopped in 
its course, preventit from returning. The valves 
are not equally distributed throughout the veins;) 
in some they are numerous; in others, asin those 
of the foot, there are none; there are but few in 
the viscera, and none in the glands, The blood 
is returned to the heart by a regular flow, the 
veins having no pulsation like an artery, nor any 
contractile power. 

Water—The purest water is certainly the 
most wholesome. In summer, river water is 
better for horses than that taken from deep wells; 
but in winter, well water is to be preferred ; be- 
cause it is then many degrees warmer than river 
water. When the latter is used in winter, it 
should stand in the stable some time before it is 
given, that it may lose its chiliness in some de 
gree, and the same rule should be observed with 
regard to well water when it is used in summer. 
I have often seen the flatulent colic and shivering 
produced by giving horses water from a deep 
well, in hot weather, immediately after it is 
pumped up. Water impregnated with saline 








been induced to seek for other markets, to the 
common injury of all parties, save only the inor- 
dinate gain of certain avaricious hucksters, ‘The 
committee conceive, that the most eligible mode 
of vending potatoes, would be by weight, instead 
ot measure ; and that this affair may be just!) 
and satisfactorily regulated by the corporate au- 
thorities of the city of Baltimore. They there- 
fore recommend that the petitioners have leave 
to withdraw their petition, and that the same 
be presented to the mayor and city council of 
Baltimore. All which is respectfully submitted, 
By order, J. COCKEY, Jr. Clk. 

Which was twice read and concurred with. 

Mid Lothian Railway.—A prospectus has been 
published of the proposed railway from Dalkeith, 
or rather from Newbattle to Edinburgh. The 
length of the railway js 9} miles, and the ex 
pense is estimated at £36,862, or about £400) 
per mile. It is to communicate with Fisher-row 
by a branch, and it is proposed to employ upon 
it five locomotive engines of six horse power 
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© lith, but it was soon extinguished. 


# don for Liverpool, whence, says a Liverpool pa- 
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each, worked by 


 nence west of Daddingston Loch, at which a sta- 

tionary steam engine of 20 horse power is to be 
employed. Whe expense of conveying coals on 
this railway is estimated at 3d. per ton per mile, 
Jor 1s. 3d. per tou altogether, reckoning the aver- 
Sacre distance five miles. If the superior grate 
‘coal of Niddry, Cowpits, Edmonstone, &c. con- 
> tinues to be sold at the pit at present prices (6s. 
10d.) it it supposed it may be delivered at Edin- 
Jburgh at 7s. 6d. or 8s, per ton (including cart- 
age ;) and the projector even anticipates, that 
z second rate coal may come to be sold solow as 5s. 


a ton. 





© (corresponding to a lock ona canal) on the emi | 


steam. There is to be a /iff{ There has been a great inundation in Hanover. 


The extreme wet weather in England, &c. had 
occasioned a searcity of breadstufs, and a con- 
siderable rise in price. 


mated demand for cotton. 


1-8 to 1-4 per pound. 

Sugars were brisk in consequence of the losses 
and damages at St. Petersburg by the inundation, 
at an advance of 2s. a hundred. 

Hemp, flax, and tallow had also advanced from 
the above cause, 

Mr, Baring, M. P. had arrived in Paris. 

News had reached London from Bahia, that 





Among other new projects, the formation of a) 
Joint Stock Iron Foundry Company is announced | 
to be established in Edinburgh, with a capital of 
one hundred thousand pounds. The shares, we, 
) understand, are rapidly filling. 

Plattshurgh, Jan, 15. 
Mail to Montreal—An arrangement has been 
} made with the Post Office department in Cana- 
da, so that a mail is now despatched from the! 
) Post Office at Rouse Point, three times a week, | 





sn. gy Sted! 


Fon the west side of Lake Champlain; and this 
f 
i 


arrangement has been sanctioned by the Post 
Master General of the United States, From Al- 
} bany to Montreal, on this side of the Lake the 
@ conveyance is all the way by land, except cross- 
infi the St. Lawrence; it is therefore the safest 
route for the conveyance of the great northern 
mail, from the United States to Canada. } 

— ie 


Summary of Foreign News. 








| 





The Coutinental Gas Company, it is said, will 
not make use of subterranean pipes, in lighting) 
cities, but attach a reservoir to each lamp, which 
will be supplied daily, Rio Janeiro is to be illumi- 
_ nated with gas. 

An Englishman has counted fourteen hundred 
sorts of wine made in France. 

The subterranean passage which is now form- 
ing under the Thames, will cost only 460,000 
» francs, a sum hardly sufficient to build a single 
arch to some of the bridges. 

. The Palace of the Tuileries caught fire on the 


ies li 








The capital of the company of the Brazillian! 


| mines will amount to a million sterling, and be, 


divided into 10,000 shares of 100 pounds sterling. 

British Stocks, Dec, 11th.—Three per cents 
reduced, 944; consols for account 954. 

Very late arrival.—The ship Tally-Ho, 23 days 
from the Downs, arrived last night, bringing Lon- 
don dates to the 3d ult. We are indebted to the 
editors of the New-York Gazette, and New-York 
Daily Advertiser, for the following intelligence: 
} Extract of a letter received in London, dated 
‘ Madrid, Dec. 7. 

In my last I mentioned the American minister} 
having sent off his Secretary at a short notice,, 











@ with despatches to Washington—the cause now; 


comes out. ‘Lhe King, in his wisdom, formatly| 
demands of the United States to recall the recog- 
nition of the independence of the several inde-! 
pendent Spanish Countriesin America, under pain, 
in case of refusal, of issuing a Royal Decree re- 
voking the cession of the Floridas. 

*The American Secretary of Legation above) 
alluded to, Mr. Appleton, passed through Lon 


ew 


per, he sailed for New York, 

The Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands has published a proclamation acknowledg- 
ing the blockade of Patras and Lepanto by the 
Greeks, 











‘clothing. 


there were great disturbances there, and that the 
Governor had been shot by an individaal. 

It was reported that an Algerine squadron was 
off Algrave, cruizing against Portuguese vessels. 
A Portuguese squadron sailed from the Tagus in 
pursuit of them on the 18th of Dec, 

A company has been formed in England with 
a capital of 600,000/. for working the mines in 
Peru. 

The case of Foote vs. Hayne, was tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench on the 21st of last month, 
and a fart of it occupies 14 close columns of the 
London Courier. The jury retired for a few 
minutes, and brought in a verdict for thg’ plaintiff 
—damages 3000/. It was a breach of promise of 
marriage, and excited intense interest. 

Corn Lachange, Dec. 31,—Essex and Kent 
wheat is quoted at 50 to 76s, 

St. Petersburg, Nov. 25,—Great establishments 
have been made promptly in the principal quar- 
ters of the city, to afford the individuals who 
have lost every thing, shelter, fire, provision and 
Several charitavle societies emulate 
each other in zeal. The Emperor has already 
given a million of rubles: the Empress Maria, 
50,000 : the Grand Dukes each, 50,000: the com- 
mereial fund of the colonies 1,000,000: Count 
Scheremeteff 50,000: M. Mecheleff 30,000. 

The Dukes of Trias and Abrantes, Count Al- 
tamira, the Marquesses Ceralvo and Alcanizes, 
with 30 others who had been banished from Court, 
had all been brought in chains, like malefactors, 
to Madrid, for being Constitutionalists. Out of 
50 Grandees of the first class and largest estates, 


who formerly resided at Madrid, 80 are banished, | 
None have kept —_ 


and 10 are in dungeons. 
places except the Duke del Infantado, 


The serious effects of the inundation in Ger-: 
‘many, Russia, &c. continues to occupy the co- the transportation of it, until the roads will ad- 


lumns of the London papers. The damage to 


Cotton.—At London, Dec. 21. there was an ani- 
The sales of the pre- 
ceding week were 7,230 bags, at an advance of 


The King of France had delivered his speech 
on the opening of the session, and the Chamber 
of Deputies were preparing an answer, which 
was to be presented onthe first of January, The 
king exults in the pacific relations with all the 
world, and the prosperity of France. 

The coronation of the king of France was tuo 
take place at the close of the sessions—probably 
in May or June. 

Mission of Aur. Stratford Canning to Russia— 
On this subject the Courier of Dec. 14th says, 
that the boundary line on the north-west coast of 
America, the affairs of Greece and those of South 
America would come under discussion; that on 
the two first the most desirable results were to 
be anticipated; and with regard to the latter, 
Great Britain had no intention of adopting at 
present any new course of measures. 


—<——b> ) 

}7 [The very great and general importance of 

all the movements of the General Post Oilice, 

will warrant us in putting on record the re- 

ports and other documents of general bearing, 

which emanate from that ably conducted de- 
partment.] 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE MAILS. 


A circular of which the followingsis a copy, 
has been addressed by the Postmaster General to 
the contractors for carrying the mails of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Post Office Department, Jan. 15th, 1825. 

The Postmaster General has observed with 
great regret, that the exertions of some con- 
tractors, on important mail routes, have not equall- 
ed his expectation, or the expectation of the 
public. 

This isthe season when, to avoid failure, the 
utmost exertions, ot all concerned in the trans- 
portation of the mail, are necessary. No obsta- 
cles, which human exertions can overcome, shall 
excuse a failure. Any want of energy, in this 
respect, will first be noticed by the highest pecu- 
niary penalty, and, for a second failure, the con- 





tracts will be forfeited. 

There will be no departure from this rule. Of 
this, those most interested may be fully assured. 

On all roads which become so deep as to ren- 
der the rapid progress of stages impracticable, 
contractors are requested to place the mail in 
covered sulkies, or in other vehicles better suit- 
ed forthe purpose, and in this manner to continue 


mit of stages. Whatever may be the condition 


property and loss of lives exceed all calculation. |of the route, no trip should be lost. 


The Emperor of Russia visited in person the! 


The sudden rise of water-courses may stop the 


scenes of the greatest misery, and ministered re-|passage of the mail; bad roads cannet cause even 
lief to his starving subjects, in provisions and/the failure of a trip, if the proper means be ap- 


clothing; and every class ot society that could! 


afford it, were doing every thing in their power 
to alleviate the general distress. 


The Indian had arrived out in 24 days from 
Theibut there is no mail-stage road in the Union on 


Quebec, with a corps of Indian Chiefs. 
Canada, Rogers, and Hercuies, Marshall, arri- 
ved at Liverpool from New York, Dec. 8. 

The London Gazette announces the further 
prorogation of Parliament from Jan, 6 to Feb. 3. 

The London Courier, in noticing the rumours 
which have grown out of the frequent meetings 
of the Cabinet Council, observes, that they are 
not worth contradicting—and adds that “at no 
period has the aspect of public affairs been more 
gratifying, more pacific and more calculated to 
inspire the most sanguine hopes of a long con- 
tinuance of prosperous tranquillity, than they are 
at this moment, 

It is reported that the King of Spain talks of 
abdicating, and retiring to the Escurial with his 





Queen. [To embroider petticoats. ] 


plied, with the necessary energy. 

There are many roads where a stage, with six 
or eight passengers, and a large quantity of bag. 
gage, cannot travel five or six miles an hour; 


which the mail cannot be conyeyed in a sulkey or 
cart, as rapidly as the contract requires. If two 
herses to acart do not give sufficient force, four 
should be applied. 

The transportation of the mail must not be 
made a secondary object—those who consider it 
in this light, will very soon be at liberty to bestow 
their undivided attention to the conveyance of 
passengers. 

ee) 
RARE PRODUCTIONS. 

Hartford, Con, Jan. 25.—A pig but ten months 
old, raised by Mr. Elijah Sweetland, of this town, 
was killed last week, which, when dressed, weigh. 
ed four hundred and twenty-two founds! 
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Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society. 

Agreeably to adjournment at Mr. Carroll’s, the 
Board met on Tuesday, the first of February, in- 
stant, at the Society’s Room, at eleven, A. M.— 
The meeting was full; and, George Howard, 
Esq. having taken the chair, the following Reso- 
lution was offered by James Carroll, Esq. and 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That the next Annual Exhibition of 


the Maryland Agricultural Society shall be held 
at the Maryland Tavern, on Wednesday an 
Zhursday, the first and second days of June next. 

The Board then proceeded to discuss, and final 
ly decide upon a Scheme of Premiums, to be of- 
fered for distribution at the Exhibition in June 
next—and also on the list of Premiums for the 
Annual Exhibition in June, 1826. Both of which 
will be given in the next number of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. 

J, S. Skinner and J. B. Morris, Esq’rs. were ad- 
ded to the Committee heretofore appointed to 
prepare such modifications as might be deemed 
necessary in the act of incorporation, constitution, 
and by-laws of the Maryland Agricultural Socie- 
ty ; and to endeavour to procure from the Legis- 
lature of Maryland a donation from the Treasury 


of the State, to be expended in premiums for, 


such objects, and on such terms, as shall equally 
promote improvements in, and benefit the Agri- 
culture of, all the counties in the State. 

The following Resolution, offered by R. Caton, 
Esq., was adopted ; and RX. Caton, Allen Thomas, 
and James Carroll, Esq’rs. were appointed to 
carry it into effect :— 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to 
present a Memorial to the Legislature of Mary- 
land, setting forth that the state of society and of 
Agricuiture, would be much benefitted by enact- 
ing a law on the following subjects, to wit :—That 





Domestic Animals, Ploughing, and Household 
Manufactures, only—postponing, until the Show, 
in the spring of 1826, the offer and distribution of 
Premiums for Farms, Crops, Agricultural Ex- 
periments, &c. 

It has been decided to offer the same Premiums 
for 1826 that are offered for June, 1825—and in 
addition to them, the Premiums for Farms, Crops, 
&c., so that the lists of Premiums have now been 
agreed upon, for the next two Shows, and it is 
the wish of the Board to give tothe whole scheme 
and system, as much permanency as possible. 

It is probable that the Exhibitions will hereaf- 
ter be always held at the same place, and very 
nearly about the same time.—And the friends of 
|the Society may judge how great is the prospect 
of its increasing success and usefulness, when 
they are informed, that at this last meeting at the 
‘Society’s Room, provided by the liberality of Mr, 
Oliver, the Board met at eleven, A. M.—continu- 
ed in session until after two, P, M.—met again at 
5, and did not close their deliberations until some 
time after candle-light. Four members of the 
Board, active practical farmers, had come in from 
a distance of fifteen mites. 





ly To Corresponpents.—A Constant Rea- 
der and Subscriber is informed, that his commu- 
nication has been passed to the hands of the in. 
ventors of the machines spoken of by him, as the 
readiest means of attaining his wishes. 





decided to offer, for the next Show, Pre miums for; WARYLAND AC 





}G* MARYLAND AcaDEMY OF SCIENCE AND 
“Lireratur£E.—lIn number fourty-lour of this jour-' 
inal we gave an expose of the plan and objects of 
this Institution, and in this we record its Consti- 
tution and By-laws. We have'‘offered to the Aca- 
demy a few columns of the American Farmer, 
\for the publication of their researches in the 
|walks of geology, natural history, and such other 
sciences as are naturally allied to Agriculture, 
juntil they are prepared to publish them in more 
|separate form. | 
| We are sorry to see that the Academy has not 


ADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Extract from the Proceedings. 

At a sitting of this institution, held at their 
rooms on Saturday evening, the 29th January, 
paper was read by Mr. P. T. Tyson, one of the 
members, on the sources of natural springs, and 
the practice of obtaining water by boring into 
the earth*—Ordered that the said paper be prini- 
ed in the valuable journal edited by Mr. Skinner, 

The Academy was presented with a very hand. 
some specimen of the Native Selanum Tuberosun, 
(Potato) in full flower with the tubes—This beau- 
tiful specimen of the indigenous potato, was found 
upon the Island ef San Lorenzo, on the coast of 
Peru, September the 18th, 1824, and transmitted 
to the academy by Commodore Hull, through 
Mr. Skinner, 

Two very beautiful shells, ( Buccinium, ) and a 
box, containing a great variety of specimens of in- 
sects from Germany, were presented of their own 
accord to the Academy, by Masters, Frederick G. 
and Theodoric B. Skinner, [sons of the Editor ci 
the American Farmer ; of 12 and 10 yearsof ag ,] 
and the Academy teel a particular pleasure in 
acknowledging these donations as an evidence, 
that their labours will stimulate the youth of 
America, to the cultivation of Natural Science ; 


a field fom which they may re pa ich harvest of 
‘future renown tor themselves, and of glory and 


honour for their country. 


By order of the Academy, 
P. MACAULAY, 





*The paper read by Mr. Tyson, requiring 
an engraving to illustrate it ; it could not be pre- 
pared for this number of the Farmer. We have 
received a paper on the same subject from Jared 
Manstield, Esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
at the Military Academy at West Point—and 
ove fromthe hands of the Hon. D. Trimble, of 
the House of Representatives in Congress, from 
Kentucky.—All these papers are of great inte- 
rest, as connected with a subject of incalculable 
importance, to which the publick attention was 


the several counties be divided into Townships ;|yet met with greater encouragement; but when drawn by our New-Jersey correspondent in num- 
in each of whith shall be established a School for those who have already associated shall have dis-|ber 39. 


educating poor children; that seven discreet men 
in each township, landholders therein, be a Board 
of ‘Trustees for organising and directing the same ; 


played the fractica/ utility of the Institution, by| 
sending some of its valuable fruits into the lite- 
rary market, we have no doubt there will be a 


PRICES CURRENT. 
Sugar now sold by 100 Ibs. and not by 112 lbs. 


That there be levied on real property, and on/speedy increase of demand, and the consumption |as formerly—New-Orleans Sugar, per 100 Ibs. 
personal property, more especially dogs,a tax for) will increase with production, until the Institu-| plenty, $7 a ¥8 50—Jamaica and St. Croix, first 
the use and support of said school ;—That said|tion shall have realised the benefits for which it quality, scarce, per 100 lbs. $10—Coffee, Bour- 


‘Trustees shall have cognizance of the several or-| was established ; and its members shall have ex- bon aid Java, 


dinaries and retailers of Spirituous Liquors, un- 
der such regulations as the Legislature may di- 
rect, and as shall more effectually prevent the sale 
of spirituous liquors to slaves; and that the said 
committee use their influence to obtain a law ma- 
king every owner of siaves responsible in treble 
the amount of atiy damage done by the dogs of 
his slaves: Further, that it be the duty of said 
committee to procure an amendment to the law 


/perienced the solid and honorable satisfaction of, 
{having done some service to the Republic of Sci- 
‘ence and Letters. They too must abide the just 
declaration of Scripture, that “ the tree is known 
by its fruit.’ 
| iy ImporTANT ERROR TOBE CORRECTED.—In| 
\our femarks in the last Farmer on the case of a 
particular horse, whose life was saved by prompt, 
jand efficacious treatment, administered by Mr. 


} 





of trespass, so as to make it more conformable to R. H. Budd, it would appear that two gallons of 


the condition and the interests of landholders of oil had been given—instead of which it ought to 


this State. 

|? Not having time to prepare, or space to in- 
sert the Schemes of Premiums at length, in this 
number of the Farmer, we must content ourselves 
with a few remarks on the general scope of the 
proceedings of the Board at the meeting above 
mentioned. 

First—It will be perceived, that the Board 
have, and it was not without much reflection, de- 
termined hereafter to hold the Annual Exhibi- 
tions in the Spring, instead of the Fall—and tkat 
the first and second days, being Wednesday and 
Thursday of next June, have Seen hxed upon for 
the next Show. As it was obvious that crofs 





| pose - 
have stated two quarts. The statement in other 


| respects is altogether correct, and goes strongly 
to shew the importance of knowledge of the dis- 
eases of domestic animals, and the means to be 
pursued for curing them. 

J-7*SuBSCRIPTION PURSE FOR CORN AND WHEAT. 
— The gentleman who handed us the subscription 
paper has been made acquainted with the excep- 
tions taken by several highly respectable corres - 
pondents, to the ¢erms and conditions prescribed ; 
and he authorises us to declare the whole project 
as suspended until the next Annual Exhibition in 
June. The scheme may therefore be considered 





could not be gathered in before that time, it was 


‘ 
. 


at an end, until better digested and revived. 





scarce, per Ib. 18 cents—do. West- 
India, green, do. 16—do, St. Domingo, do. 15 cts. 
—Teas, Imperial and Gunpowder, per Ib. $1 25 
a $1 50—Hyson and Young Hyson, 95 a 108 cts. — 
Flour from the wagons, 44 50 a ¥4 75—Wheat, 
white, 95 to $100, 

Tosacco—Only 13 hogsheads have been in- 
spected this month at Calhoun’s Warehouse—A 
great deal has changed hands amongst the deal: 
ers and commission merchants, and the prices 
have certainly improved, though we cannot quote 
any particular sales, 
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aities, to the extent of fifteen or more, varieties, 
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HORTICULTURE. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE 
AND ON MAKING WINE—IN AMERICA. 
Retreat, near Dublin, ( Georgia, ) 
Feb, 24, 1823, 
Joun ApLuMm, Esq — 

Sir,—My brother, Major Hugh M‘Call, of Sa- 
vannah, has favoured me with your letter to him, 
dated 23d January ult. it gives me some useful 
hints, on the subject, of which I have been in pur- 
suit for eight years. 

My friend Mr. Thomas Chase, of Annapolis, 
Maryland, was the first to stick a vine twig in my 
head, and gave me some information on the cul- 
ture: in my dressing the vine, I follow Speechley. 
I have been long satisfied of the vast importance 
to our country, that would be the cultivation of 
the vine: with all my preaching, however, from 
such a text, I have not, in Georgia, made a single 
convert to the faith. The people of Georgia, do 
not look eight or ten years ahead for a large com- 
pound interest for their labour; they must have 
the simple interest, great or small, for use, at the 
end of the year, or they will not touch ;—they 
call me a Visionary, and other names, as a reward 
for my endeavours in giving them, or rather en- 
deavouring to give to them, a new and invaluable 
staple: their taste, too, is vicious; they prefer 
Auguadente, Whiskey, and more execrable Peach 
Brandy, to the most delicious Wine,—poisons to 
sanatives,—the liquid fire of the author of mis- 
chief, tothe beverage of the gods. 

I have been at much trouble and expense, in 
collecting and cultivating vines of foreign coun- 


up above one-half,—their fruit uniformly rotting 
for three years, regardless of seasons: I have re- 
tained but three kinds for the table ; and two that 
makes wine, neither of which Mr, Chase suppos- 
ed, would make good wine ;—one is called the 
Madeira, for no reason but its colour,—its bunch- 
es weigh four ounces—herries the size of a mus- 
ket bullet, with a pulp, juice pleasant, but pulp 
= tart,—the taste is somewhat astringent at 
ull ripeness—this I call No. 1—the other grape 
has long bunches, small dark purple berry, whitish 
juice, which is pleasant, little pulp, and bunches 
about 4 ounces, which I call No. 2, It is a grape 
brought to Georgia by Henry Hunt, Esq. a kins- 
man of the Ear] of Shellburne, before the revolu- 
tion, and planted in, then St. Paul’s Parish, now, 
Columbia county, from thence it was planted in 
Warren county, and is called the Warrenton 
grape, but I call it the Hunt grape: the Hon. Mr, 
Milledge thought it indigenous, until I informed 
him otherwise. Several yearsago, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, issued a prospectus, that use 

ful things could be kad from foreign countries, 
through our Consuls; and supposing that what 
was wanted, would not be understood without be- 
ing applied for, I wrote to him forthe viae: my 
letter remains unanswered. Recollecting a con- 
versation I had, nearly forty years ago, with 
Mons, Estave, a French Vigneron, who came to 
Georgia, intending to cultivate vines, amongst 
other things he observed that he would cultivate 
the native vines of any country, preferably to 
exotics: this recollection induced me, the last 
spring, to take into culture one of our native 
grapes, with long slender bunches, small berry of 
a dark blue colour, with redish juice; such of 
these as were grafted partly grew, but the slips 
placed in the ground, in the usual manner a)! 
died: this year I intend to take up, and graft a 


highly odorant, strong juice. 

My first experiment in making wine, was in 
1816, from a single vine No. 1; I pressed the 
juice, and made no additions of sugar or brandy: 
the wine was vapid, and tart, like Rhenish wine ; 
and now, it tastes like vapid hock; and, although 
it has been some years in au ullage bottle, it has 
nothing acetous. 

In 1819, I had a quarter acre in vines, in partial 
bearing, having been neglected by my absence 
from home,—they had a few grapes, on No. J, 


and fermented after the manner recommended in 
books for red wine, without the addition of sugar: 
it ran quickly into the acetous stage of fermenta- 
tion ; and, in dudgeon, I threw it away. 

I had read all the books, on wine subjects that 
I could obtain; but it seems to appear, that the 
writers understood but a little of their subject, 
and are rather calculated to mislead, than to in- 
struct. A friend, in Charleston, sent to me a 
book, written by L. de St. Pierré, who was a prac- 
tical man, and not a bookmaker by trade ; this 
volume contains much that may be useful to us, 
but is out of print, —I have made copious extracts 
from it. He says, never take off the berries of the 
grapes, from the fuot stalks, before washing them, 
If red wine is intended, fet the mashed grapes re- 
main in the vat four or five hours, to obtain the 
required colour, a longer time, if the weather is 
of usual heat and dryness, would give to the wine} 
a husky taste; if the weather is warm, the time 
in the vat should be less,—if the weather is cold- 
er, the time is lengthened,—if cold and wet, the 
time in the vat, may bea whole night. If Cham- 
paigne wine is intended, it must be pressed, as 
soon as washed, to prevent its taking colour.— 
When the fermentation subsides, tighten the 
bungs as soon as it can be done with safety tothe 
cask, Bottle Champaigne between the 10th and 
14th of the March moon, through a syphon,— 
cork immediately, and fasten with pack-thread 
and seal ;—lay the bottles in the cellar, on their 
sides and cover them three inches deep in sand ; 
and in six weeks the wine will mantle and froth: 
if the wine is removed to a distance, especially in 
summer, it must remain a month at rest to re- 
cover its briskness. But, it is a better practice, 
to let the wine remain in cask, and bottle it be- 
tween the 10th and 14th of the August moon, and 
the wine will have lost its verdure and sweetness— 
it will be ripe: manage as before. 

I have noted no method of fining wine, from St. 
Pierré, except the following :— 

70 sweeten harsh or green Wines. —Take sweet 
cow’s milk, skimmed, and pour two pints, Paris 
measure, toa muid of 230 pints, when the wine 
has not turned yellow, to any great degree; but 
if itis much yellowed, put at least four pints toa 
muid ; then stir it well with a stick cleft in four, 
and add four or five handfulls of clean dry sand, 
and a demi guarteron of common salt; bung the 
cask, and let it stand to settle. 

None of the books, that I have read, say a word 
about the density, or specific gravity of the must 
of grapes, to make wine of good quality, and an 
assigned strength. Some have said boil the must, 
when it is too watery and poor,—this is quite 
vague,—I reject this practice, on several suppo- 
sitions ;—it is abad economy, dissipates the aro- 
matic principle, and gives to the wine a mawkish 
taste,—it destroys the doguet: beside, it does not 
produce a poise of the leading elementary prin- 
ciples, tartar and sugar, from which the spirit 








number of these, and willcall them No. 3. They 
Vou, 6. —47. 





is generated,—for, when in balance, they both 


are the blue summer grape of our river low change into spirit, which is not alcohol, but pre- 
grounds: I intend likewise to graft some of the pared for separation from its placenta by inter- 
indigenous Muscadine, and two kinds of Fox mixture with caloric, with which it bears agreat- 
grape,—one a dingy red ; the other a dark pur- er affinity, than the other component parts of 
ple, or, indeed, black, with blue bloom, and of wine. 


| On partially drying the fruit, I form the follow- 
ing conjectures: The grape, in its green stage, 
when it begins to blush toward ripeness, has lit- 
tle, if any, of the saccharine principle ; but has 
its greatest quantity of tartar:—As the grape 
progresses to ripeness, the saccharine is secreted, 
from the tartar, and other principles, contained 
‘in the plant and fruit, through the pulp, and other 
organs of the berry; and as the saccharine en- 
creases, the tartar decreases, and nearly vanishes, 
'wheu the fruit is quite dry,—as in dried raisins,— 


and were injured by mildew and thrips: I collect-/therefore I conclude, that to add the fruit dried, 


ed what remained, pressed on the foot-stalks,,or partially so, would be a preferable practice, to 


that of boiling the must. 

From all my enquiries, on the subject of making 
wine, I discover that there are secrets in the art, 
not discovered to book-makers; but, carefully, 
kept for the initiated into the wine-schools, of 
the several European countries: unwilling to be 
foiled, I progressed under the following general 
propositions :— 

To make the best wine from any grape, there 
should be a balance of elementary principles in 
the must: 

That such principles, in proper quantity, to be 
ascertained; and it being agreec, by all Ameri- 
can experience, that the saccharine principle in 
our grapes was deficient, and that sugar should be 
added to the must to obtain due strength in the 
wine, I concluded to make the addition, under the 
correction of the Hydrometer, to know when the 
density or specific gravity were sufficient; but 
until that point should be ascertained, to add 
brandy in a known quantity, to give a fashionad/e 
strength to the wine: 

The strength once ascertained, or nearly so, 
increase the sugar, and diminish the added bran- 
dy, until I could dismiss the brandy to the grog- 
bruiser, and retain the pure wine for the wise, 
the witty, and such as are wont to set the table 
in a roar. : 

The Hydrometer of Fahrenheit, or that of As. 
kins, are scientific and suit every purpose ; that 
which I have been obliged to use is Beaume’s 
Pese Scrop Hydrometer; all others, but the two 
first mentioned, are mere quackery: they answer 
buta single purpose. Beaume’s sinks to zero in 
rain water, and its 24th degree answers to the sp. 
gr. 1.200. 

In 1820, the season was wet. The grapes No. 1 
did not ripen well,—all my others rotted. Au- 
gust 12, collected my grapes—picked off rotten 
and unripe berries—mashed and pressed off 12 
gallons of juice: Hydrometer in the must 64 de- 
grees—added nine pounds of brown sugar, which 
raised the Hydrometer to 10} degrees. Ther- 
mometer in the shade 89°, and in the must 83°. 
Filled two demijohns. Sept. 14, racked off the 
wine from the lees—fumigated with sulphur; 
and at several times added 10 percent. of French 
brandy, of common sale proof: vessels not full,— 
bunged close. Nov. 18, racked again: there was 
mueh lees, which lessened the quantity in the 
vessels. Dec 23d, racked again, and added to a 
five gallon demijohn 1) lbs. unstoned rais:ns, as 
directed by L. de St. Pierré to make Spanish 
wine. March 13th, tasted the wine without the 
raisins, and compared it with a good wine of Si- 
cilly,—mine was drier and preferable. April 3d, 
bottled the wine, with raisins,—it was pleasant, 
but with a slight taste of Rhenish. I opened a 
bottle of this wine in October, 1823, I chought it 
very good,—by a good judge it was called Sautern, 
a wine I never tasted: there was lees in the bot- 
tom. 

1821.—Grapes much injured by hail and thrips 
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—season very dry: August 24th, collected the 
grapes—seven bushel baskets of No. 1 and half 
gallon of berries of No. 2. My other grapes all 
rotted: mashed, and pressed off 164 gallons of 
juice: Hydrometer in must rose to 8 degrees— 
added 14 lbs. brown sugar, when the Hydrome- 
ter rose 124 degrees: Thermometer in shade 
85°, and in the must 76 degrees: turned it in a 
keg and demijohn, toferment. Sept. 8th, racked 
the wine into sulphured vessels, and added 8 per 
cent. of French brandy,—wine tastes Khenish.— 
Oct. 18th, compared the taste, with that of last 
year,—the Fabrigue seems improved. I disco- 
vered that a bottle of last year’s wine, which had 
lees in it, was much more improved, than that 
which was bottled clear, which seems to hint, 
that wine should have had a greater action on 
the second lees. This wine is now (1824) a fine 
full bodied wine resembling Madeira wine good 
quality, 

1822.—Season wet. August 8th, collected 84 
bushel baskets No. 1, and 11 baskets of No, 2— 
in all 194 baskets—picked off rotten and unripe 
berries, and mashed in a vat by 3 0’clock, P. M.— 
rain prevented my pressing until 7 o’clock. The 
mere gout was 8 degrees, about a fourth of the 
whole, and the juice by pressure was 7°, and the 
mixt was 74 degrees of strength—quantity 45 gal- 
lons, to which I added 54 pounds ot brown sugar, 
which raised the must to 14 degrees, nearly, of 
the Hydrometer: Thermometer in shade 824°,— 
I did not try it inthe must. August 12th, col- 
lected 9 baskets of grapes No. 1, aud 4 baskets 
of No. 2, and obtained 32 gallons of must, 7 de- 
grees of strength,—added 33 lbs. brown sugar, 
which raised the Hydrometer to, large, 13 de 
grees, and tunned. August 17th, collected two 
baskets of grapes No. l—pressed and fermented 
without additions,—it was poor stuff and consign- 
ed to the vinegar cask. Sept. 7, my wine tasted 
Rhenish, October 12, racked off wine, and sul- 

hured: tried the Hydrometer in the wine, and 
it sunk to 1 degree below zero—and was lighter 
than rain water: it had lost 15 degrees, nearly, 
of its density, or weight, since it was tunned.— 
Added 5 per cent. of brandy. 
Pressed Must, 
Racked Wine, . 


77 gallons. 


- 62 . 


Lost by fermentation and lees, 15 galions. 

The wine was much improved, but somewhat 
tart. December 24th, racked again and sulphur- 
ed—The clear wine 61 gallons, and was quite po- 
table. 

The wine of 1820, had considerable lees, and 
was decanted into other bottles. In Feb. 1, 1823, 
the wine of 1821 had become turbid by reason of 
the frost: it has now become again clear, and 
must be decanted into other bottles :—I have sel- 
dom drank a better wine than this is, of Madeira 
quality,—I think it rather strong. The wine of 
1822, has been turbid for a time in the former 
part of the winter, but it is again nearly clear: 


they must be decanted, as soon as quite clear —, 


In June, (1823) drew off a cask of the wine of 1822 
into smaller vessels, and observed a difference in 
my wine of that year, favourable to that which 
had remained a few hours in the vat before pres- 
sure,—it was more bland and pleasant; the other 
which was pressed, as soon as mashed, was some- 
what tartish. 

1825, the weather had been favourable for a 
short time, and on the 6th August I collected 5 
baskets of grapes No. 2, and avout 4 of a basket 
of another grape, which was of a deep blue co- 
lour and quite harsh tasted, both quite ripe: 


mashed them, and the mere gout was 9} degrees 


by the Hydrometer (sp. gr. 1.072)—added 15 
unds brown sugar an 


let it remain in the vat 


must, in which the Hydrometer raised to 154 de- 
grees (sp. gr. 1.118)—turned into a keg and 10 
bottles. This wine has been racked and sulphur- 
ed twice ;—a little of it which bottled is, I think, 
the most perfectly delicious wine that I ever 
tasted; colour rather lighter than Madeira, but 
the taste is quite different: if it shall improve by 
time, it will shew that to make the very finest 
wine is no longer a desideratum in the U. States. 
If the strength of this wine shall prove to be suf- 
ficient, I will make no alteration in the /fadrique 


Loss by fermentation and lees 20 per ct. 31 galls. 





Made Wine, 124 galls, 


brique. 


fof improved fa 


The wine, in which grape No. 2 predominates, 
is the best, at the present,—it gives a finer dow- 
quet, as wellas flavour. The next season, I in- 
|tend to make each grape separately ; andif I can 
collect as many wild grapes No, 3,as will fill even 
a keg, I will try it by itself. I am not of the opi- 





henceforth,—perhaps I may raise the must to 
rather more than 16 degrees, or to specific gravi- 
ty of 1.125, say 12} per cent. heavier than rain 
water. There has been neither brandy nor old 
wine added toit. It is the first time that I haye 
made a wine of this grape, so nearly by itself; 
but in the future I will manufacture my grapes se- 
parately. The weather became dark and wet, 
and I iost at least a third of my grapes No. 1 by 
thrifs and mildew. 

August 10th, collected 3 baskets grapes No, 1 ; 
8 baskets of No. 2, and 2baskets of wild grapes 
No, 3,—in all 13 baskets. Mashed No. 1 and 2 
together,—the mere gout was eight degrees of | 
strength ; and the wild grape No. 3, yielded mere 
gout of 11 degrees by the Hydrometer: mixed} 
all together in the vat,—added 52 lbs. brown su- | 
gar, and left it in the vat between 4 and 5 hours—| 
pressed, and cut up the mare twice—the must | 
was 15 degrees (sp. gr. 1.114)—must 37 gallons! 
when tunned, and of a full Madeira coiour, with 
a slight purplish tint. On the same I collected a 
basket of wild grapes No. 3, and a basket and a 
half of wild Muscadine ( scufernon_) which were 
just ripened: the Muscadine gave juice of 6 de- 
grees, only, mixed and mashed, and added 12 lbs. 
brown sugar, and let remain in the vat all night,— 
pressed in the morning 7} gallons of must of 14 
degrees (sp. gr. 1.107) and tunned in a demijohn 
and bottled. ‘Thisis the most delicious red wine 
I ever tasted; it is richer than the best Medoc, 
and perhaps more resemblant of the best Bur- 
gundy,~—but the taste of Burgundy I have much 
torgotten. The grape No. 3,1 conjecture when 
manufactured by itself will make a wine equal to 
the finest AZedoc. I must be indulged with a lit- 
tle puff about this wine, and that made from 
grape No. 2, for really lam pleased with them ;— 
but not too fast, for I may be like the Owl and 
the Crow, in the fable in praise of their young: 
they may be strong enough. On the 21st of Au- 
gust, collected 12 baskets of No. 1, and 4 baskets 
No. 2, mashed, and mere gout 8 degrees—added 
69 lbs. sugar, and left in the vat 4hours ; pressed 
off 504 gallons--must 14 degrees. On the 29th 
August collected 9 baskets No. 1 and two baskets 
No 2, mashed and added 47 lbs. sugar—I omitted 
to try the strength of the must,—quantity 33 gal- 
lons. The residue of my grapes ripened but ill— 
the colour remained green; and being fearful of 
losing them altogether, by the rainy dark, weath- 
er,—and supposing the quantity not enough to 
fill a cask, 1 collected two baskets of wild Mus- 
cadine berries, which had generally fallen off the 
vines,—these I carefully washed and culled, and 
dried them in the air—-and Sept. 11th, collected 
the remainder of my grapes No. 2 with a few of 
No, 1—mixed altogether and mashed—they gave 
mere gout 8 degrees—left in the vat all night, 
with 40 lbs, sugar added,—in the morning press- 
ed off 29 gallons, of 14 degrees of strength—tast- 
ed strongly of the over ripe Muscadine, and as if 
it had been sweetened partly with honey: I dis- 
liked the flavour; but it now wears off. 


The whole quantity of Must in 1823, 
Deduct for wild grapes, 


| 





- 18 


Must from 86 vines No. 1, and 30 vines 





four hours and pressed off nearly 11 gallons of 





173 galls. 


'nion, that the Muscadine will make a good wine 
lalone: it is the weakest of any; and No, 3 the 
strongest. In round numbersthe must will stand 


as follows, viz:— 


Wild Muscadine (scupernon) 6 deg. 
Beaume—specific gravity, 

My Vineyard grapes No. 1 and 2, 8° 
Beaume and specific gravity, 

Wild grape No. 3, 11° Beaume, and 
specific gravity, 


1,040 nearly 


“ 


1,060 


1.080 ‘* 
No wine, I conjecture, if strong, will be at full 
strength, until it has livedthree winters ; if weak. 
er, two winters. I object to fining altogether, 
unless for present use. When every component 
principie in must of wine, has done its duty, it 
will remain, or, become excrementitious and full 
in lees, or go off in spume,—when lees subside, 
drawing off the wine in dry cool weather, is all 
that is necessary: fining before the wine is want- 
ed for use, or to be bottled, is like taking physic, 
when a person is in good health :—as Judge Pe- 
ters would say—/det very well alone 
Since my last vintage I have obtained a copy of 
your essay, on vines and wine, together with M‘- 
Culloch’s books,—on both I place high value, and 
return my best thanks to youand to him. In this 
letter you will have a full view of my intentions, 
and experience, in wine-making. To al] my wing 
made in 1823, I added 6 per cent. of my wine of 
1822, instead of brandy, except the two kinds 
which I have puffed about, to which I have add- 
ed nothing. My brother thinks my wine wants 
body ; I think otherwise, but will increase it a 
little next year, I propose to make some very 
strong, to decide if I cannot make Madmsey, ora 
good substitute. From our facts in the art, we 
can soon demonstrate, and build a theory of mak- 
ing wine, on unquestionable principles. 


The candour which your letter evinces, has in- 
duced me to give you a precise view of such facts, 
as to shew if I am right or wrong in practice; 
and I assure you of my good wishes for your suc- 
cess, and of the pleasure it will give me to hear 
from you, when any thing shall turn up that you 
believe mav be useful in our common pursuit,— 
and I will follow suit, 1 should like to have a 
sketch of your practice, and your critigue on my 
method: by this I might discover error, and ap- 
ply a corrective. When at maturity, and an op- 
portunity can be had, I will endeavour to have 
conveyed to you, through my brother, a bottle of 
my several wines of 1823. 

Iam, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
THOMAS M‘CALL. 





P.S. Iam surprised at the quantity of brandy 
which is put into the foreign wines ; but feel sa- 
tisfied that it iscorrect : My vineyard grapes, will 
never arrive at a strength to make wine without 
some artifice,—not being stronger than about 9 
degrees ;—my wild grape No. 3, may possibly ar 
rive at 12 degrees by culture, and may make 4 
tolerable claret without sugar, but much better 
with some addition, I believe it tobe untrue that 
any grape will make wine of Madeira strength 





No.2; on aquarter acre of een 155 


without sugar, or an abundance of brandy. 
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Do. best pair ot Merino Ewes, 8 

Do. best pair of Ewesof any other breec, 8 

Do, best fleece of one year’s growth, wool 
when washed to be not less than 6 lbs. a pre- 
mium of 50 cents per lb.—certificate of the 
weight of the fleece, and a sample of the 
wool to be exhibited at the fair. - 

To the farmer who shall have raised the great- 
est number of lambs in proportion to the 
number of ewes, (not less than 20,) 10 

To the farmer whose flock yields the greatest 
average weight of wool—the flock to be not 
less than 20 in number—the wool of the whole 
to be weighed, being first cleaned of tags and 
filth—and the weight made appear to the sa- 
tisfaction of the Judges, 10 


DOMESTIC FAMILY MANUFACTURES. 


For the best piece of Cloth, not less than 12 
yards, of any colour—the wool whereof to be 
raised and spun on the farm of the candi- 


AGRICULTURE. 


MARYLAND CATTLE SHOW anv FAIR— 


For the Exhibition and Sale of all kinds of Live 
Srock, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, AND 
Hovsenotp ManuractuRFs, to be held at the 
Maryland Tavern, on the Frederick Turnpike 
road, four miles from Baltimore, on WEDNES- 
par and Tuursp4r, the first and second day 
of June, 1825. 

The Board of Trustees of the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural Society, at a meeting held at the Socie- 
ty’s Room, on Tuesday, the first day of Februa- 
ry, 1825— 

Resolved, That the next Annual Exhibition 
of the Society be held at the time and filace above 
mentioned ; and that the following Premiums be 
offered and awarded to the successful competitors. 
The Premiums to be given in pieces of Plate of 
the value stated below. Thatis to say— 








—and none to be opened but those which belong 
to the preferred sample. The mode of making 
and preserving to be described for publication in 
the American Farmer. 


For the most successful experiment in water- 
rotting, or otherwise preparing flax or hemp 
—the quantity to be not less than 50 ibs.— 
The whole process to be stated, 10 


VOLUNTEER PREMIUMS. 


A Silver Cup, valued at twenty dollars, to be 
given tothe owner of the best Calf, reared by 
hand, and to be not less than ten months old, to 
be exhibited at the next Cattle Show for the 
Western Shore. The owner to furnish a writ- 
ten statement for publication in the American 
Farmer, of the mode pursued, and the cost, in- 
cluding a reasonable charge for attendance, econo- 
my, and effect to be taken into view:—Zy D. 
Williamson, Jr. 

A Premium of five dollars to the house wife 
who shall rear the greatest quantity of Domestic 
Fowls—in proportion to the number of Stock 
fowls :—By the Editor of the American Farmer. 

To the author of the best essay on the natural 
history ot the MuLteE—and its value, for the ge- 
neral purposes of agriculture, in comparison with 
horses—the residence of the author not material 
—a Silver Cup valued at thirty dollars. 





date, $10 
HORSES, Do. best piece of Cassimere, twenty yards, of 
For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for wool do. — do. do. 8 
the saddle, $15 Do. do. Cassinett, 20 yards, 6 
Do. 2d best do. do. 10} Do. do. Flannel, 20 do. 8 
Do. best do. do. for quick draft, 15\Do. do.  Carpetting, 20 do, 8 
Do. 2d best do. do. do. 10| Do. do. Kersey, 20 yards, adapted to la- 
Do. best do. _ do. for slow draft, 15|__bourers, — ; 5 
Do. 2d best do. do. do, 10, Do. do. Shirting, of any materials, 20 
For the best brood Mare do. forthe saddle, 10, yards, : : 
Do. do. do. quick draft, 10'Do. do. 8-4 Linen Diaper, 15 yards, 
Do. best Mare adapted to slow draft, 10 Do. do. 7-8 Towelling, 15 yards, 5 
Do. best brood Mare for the turf, regard be- Do. best Hearth Rug, 5 
ing had to size, pedigree, and performance, 15 Do. second best do, 3 


Do. best and handsomest 16-4 Woolen Coun- 


N. B. No mare which has not had a foal, can 


. be et : terpane, 5 

ee for a premium offered for a brood No, ivan teeta ie on 3 
. Do. best and handsomest 10-4 do, 5 
ASSES AND MULES. Do. second best, do. do, 3 


For the best Jack, g10, Do. best pair of 8-4 Woolen Blankets, wool 





Do, do. Jennet, 10|_ whereof to be raised and spun on the farm, 5 

Do. do. Mule, not over five years, 10: Do. second best do. as above, _ 2 

Do. do. 2d best, do. do. g|Do. best pairof Woolen Hose, full size, 2 

|Do. 2d best do. do. 1 

CATTLE. Do. best pair Cotton do. 2 

For the best Bull, over two years of age, of any |Do. 2d best do. do. 1 
breed, $10/Do. best pair Thread do. 
Do. 2d best, do. do. 5 Do. 2d best do. do. 


Do. best full blood Improved Short Horn Bull, 10 Do. Straw or Grass Hat, imitation of Leghorn, 5 


Do. best do. Devon do. 10, To the spinners of the greatest weight of cot- 

Do. best Bull between 1 and 2 years, of any ton, wool, and flax, in 5 hours for each article, 3 
breed 8 SI RPMENT . . , 

Do. best Milch Cow over 3 years of age, cer- IMELEMEH TS OF HUSBANDRY. 


For the best Flax and Hemp Breaker from any 
produced, and keep for 20 days, to commence frart of the world, which may be deemed use- 

not less than three months after calving, 10|__ ful and worthy of encouragement, $20 
Do. 2d best Milch Cow, as above, g For the best Agricultural Machine, or Imple- 
Do. best Heifer over one, and under 3 years ment, that may be considered new, and as de- 

of age, of any breed, serving the notice and patronage of this So- 
Do, 2d best do. as above, eats de 10 
For the best pair of weli broke Oxen, reference FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

being had to their performance in the yoke, $10 Por the sample of the best Cyder of any pre- 


tificate ot her milking, quantity of butter 


aH co 





SWINE. ceding season, 5 
é Do. Gooseberry, rasberry, or strawberry wine, 5 
ae oo sa? <a one year of age, ”~ Do. Wine of the native or cultivated grape, 10 
Do. best Breeding Sow, 10 PLOUGHING MATCH, 
Do. 2d best, do. 5\For the best ploughing by 3 or more horses or 
FAT STOCK. Sug N ‘ P $8 
For the best grass fed Bullock, bred and fed in De best atteghing by 2 or mare oxen 3 
. . - a . ° i] 
Pe ay pens or the bg cas, of Columbia, Bt To each of the successful Ploughmen, 2 
De h 7. H ‘st , d For the best specimen, to consist of not less than 
4 eaviest Hog in proportion to age an g| five pounds, of Butter, and of one churning, to 
D a | hile 4 5|_, De Sent in roll or lump, 
0. est, je. Do. 2d best, as above, 
SHEEP. Do. best preserved Butter, not less than 12 
For the best Merino Ram, over one year, gs lbs. nor less than three months old, 
Do. best of any other breed, over one year, 8| Sealed labels will ascompany each parcel sent 





For the best essay (by any citizen of the Unit- 


5‘ ed States,) on the value anc use of OxrEN, in com- 
5|parison with horses, in the Middle and Southern 
| States—to be accompanied by a description of the 


best method of gearing and breaking them—a Sil- 
ver Cup valued at twenty-five dollars:—/ty C, 
Carroll, of Carrolton. 

For a description of the best and most econo- 
mical method of rearing CALvEs by hand, after 
they are not more than three days old—The calf 
to be exhibited—and to be not less than 6 months 
old—a Silver Cup valued at twenty dollars, 


D1." 
HOGS. 


{It requires no argument to prove, that of all 
‘domestic animals, there is none of more value 
|than the hog—He lives through the whole range 
jof our various climates, and not a table is spread, 
from the humblest cottage to the most gorgeous 
palace, upon which his flesh does not make a por- 
‘tion of the repast, whilst heis so little of an epi- 
\cure, that scarcely any thing is rejected by him. 
In town he plays his part more effectually than 
the two legged scavengers in our streets; and in 
ithe country the most offensive offal is converted, 
_by his accommodating taste and strong powers of 
digestion, into the most valuable of all our meats, 
But such is the difference in the condition and the 
domestic habits of various portions of our country, 
that the same breed of this animal is not every 
where best adapted to the farmer’s purposes— 





‘|The short legged hog of the Eastern States, 


where their swine are al! kept up and fed through- 
out their lives, and finally cured into fat pork, 
would starve in the wide ranges of a Southern 
plantation; where vegetables are raised in little 
variety, and hardly in sufficient abundance for 
the farmer’s table, and where the hog must roam 
abroad during the greater part of his life, to seek 
a precarious subsistence in woods and pocosins, 
An English farmer of excellent character and 
judgment, who came in the year 1823, with let- 
ters of introduction tothe Editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, and who travelled under his advise- 
ment, was present at the Cattle Siiows of seve- 
ral states, and took very particular notice of all 
our domestic animals—before he left America, 
he observed, that he thought it would be in his 
power tocontribute to the improvement of our 
breed of hogs, and accordingly on his return to 
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England, he sent to the Editor of this journal, a| 
boar and sow: of the breed which he considered 
the best in England, and which we are fully per- 
suaded, would be of great value in crossing any of 
the American breeds.—The Editor was from 
home when the hogs arrived, and the sow, then 
heavy in pigs, was put in a cart and sent out four 
miles from town —As might have been expected, 
the next day she lost twelve pigs—she is now 
again in pig and nearly ready to tarrow, by the 











boar that came along with her, from Mr. Wright,; hogs are both black, and the engraving below 
and the pigs will be on sale, for $10 per pair, gives the figure and proportions of the sow,—we 
deliverable on the ground; at four weeks old,| have seen all the breeds of the country, and are 
or for $12 per pair, with pen feed, &c, for transpor- lof opinion, that for the genera! purposes of farm- 
tation—for a single pig, $6 will be charged on the jere in the middle and Southern States, we have 
ground, or $8 with pen feed, and a put on board jseen none so well suited, as that which is now of- 
ship. |fered.—The demand will, for some time, exceed 

The freight alone, of these hogs, cost $24,|the supply, and a register will be kept, and ap- 
and the expense of keeping them, where every |plicants served in the order in which they ap- 
thing is to be bought, isnotinconsiderable, The ply. 


SKINNER’S BREED OF HOGS. 
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Further extracts from Repfiort of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 
HEMP AND FLAX, 
: No, I. 
Extract of a letter from Manufacturers in New) 
York, dated 29th July, 1824. 


“We have the honour to acknowledged the re- cleaned in an urotted state, it is supposed that 
ceipt of your letter of the 20th, desiring infor |the yield will be from one half to two thirds more. 
mation respecting the cultivation and manufac- iThe perfection to which machinery for cleaning 
ture of hemp in the United States; and it affords hemp, both in a rotted and wunrotted state, is 
us much pleasure to comply with your request, now brought, warrants the conclusion that, in a 
short time, it will be in general use. 


as far as our own experience and knowledge of, 
the subject, together with the hints derived from | 
other respectable sources, may enable us. 


the counties of the state of New York, and on 


in any of the middle and eastern states, where| 
the soil is composed of a rich loam, or on alluvial 
bottoms. 

“Kentucky is the only state where it is at pre- 
sent raised in any considerable quantity, and the 
crop of last year, in that last state alone, was 

robably from 500 to 1000 tons, which is manu- 
actured chiefly into cotton bagging, and the 
coarser kind of ropes, such as bale rope, &c. 

“With respect to the extent to which it may 
be cultivated, we have no hesitation in express 
ing our belief that Kentucky alone can furnish a 
sufficient,supply for the consumption of the Unit- 
ed States. 

“Hemp being an exhausting crop, it is said 
that the best of land will not advantageously bear 
a succession of more than three crops; but, in 





‘considered to be defective, from the small quan- 

“A considerable portion of the lands in the tity put into the ground. At present, a bushel 
states of Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois. and Indiana, and a quarter is the usual quantity, which produ 
is well adapted to the profitable culture of hemp.)ces too rank a growth, and of course, the fibre 
It may also be grown to advantage in several of|js coarse and harsh. 
: ; ; ers, that, upon rich soil, two busheis of seed at 
the borders of the Connecticut river; or, indeed, Jeast, ought to be used to the acre. 


fully equal to any hemp of foreign growth, the 
texture of the fibre, generally, resembling that 
of the St. Petersburgh and Archangel; and the 
finest kinds being fully equal to the best Riga. 


here, at the present, is $170 per ton. 
rage price for this kind, may be caken at $180 to 
$200 per ton.}] Riga is worth $10 to 20 more; 
while American (solely from the imperfect man- 
ner of rotting it) sells now for about $110 per ton. 


ed dew rotted, and experience has satisfactorily 
shewn, that cordage made of hemp of this de- 
scription, is by no means so durable as that made |crosswise upon each other, taking particularnotice 
of water-rotted hemp; and the foreign hemps, jof the manner in which they lie when put in, in or- 
above mentioned, are all water-rotted. Dew-(der that they may be taken out without difficulty. 


Kentucky, it has been ascertained by experience,, rotted hemp docs not retain the tar necessary to 
‘that the land, by being afterwards put into grass,|the protection of the cordage from the effects 
especially clover, will, in three years, be restor-|of the wet, and without tar it is injuriously af- 
ed to its ability to produce a further succession| fected by the water, in a much greater degree 
lof three crops of hemp. 


than water rotted hemp. 


“The quantity obtained from an acre, by the! “In order to make our hemp equal to any of 


‘ordinary process of rotting and preparing the|foreign growth, and to supply its place aitogeth- 


hemp, is from 500 to 800 pounds; but whenjer, as far as quality is concerned, nothing further 
is necessary than that it be water-rotied, or pre- 
| pared without rotting, if, upon proper investiga- 
ition, it be found that the machines which have 
been constructed for the purpose, will make the 
hemp suitable for all kinds of cordage. 

“We have long and anxiously looked forward 
to an improvement in the culture and preparation 
of the hemp of our own country, and inquiries 
which we have diligently made, have resulted in 
the conviction that the expense and difficulties of 
water-rotting hemp, have been much overrated 
with us, It was tried upon a small scale, in 
Orange county, in this state, the last year, in 
wooden tanks, and the experiment resulted very 
satisfactorily. . 

“ The usual mode of water-rotting hemp, is to 
steep the plants in pools of standing water, or in 
clear and running water. The length of time re- 
quired for steeping is various, and a complete 
knowledge of it can only be attained by practice ; 
much will, of course, depend upon the tempera- 
ture of the water. In some cases, ten to eleven 
days may bé necessary, whereas, in others, four, 
five, or six, will be found sufficient. The slen- 
derest hemp is said to require the most soaking, 
and the operation is known to be finished by the 
heart separating easily from the reed or woody 
part. The bundles should be laid in the water 


“The ordinary mode of sowing the seed, is 


It is said by judicious farm- 


“The hemp of this country, before rotting, is 


“The price of St. Petersburgh clean hemp 
[The ave. 


** Our hemp is almost invariably what is term- 
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‘Fine and soft fibred hemp is the best, ours is| general opinion seems to be, that the greater 
too frequently the reverse, owing to the seed be-|crops are produced from that which is a deep 


| four weeks, 





occasionally turned; and, in this 
situation, they are subject to all the variableness 


ing too sparingly sown. ‘The strongest and rich- black mould, formed from the decomposition of of our climate, which is so fluctuating and uncer- 
est land will, of course, yield the most adundant)| vegetable matter; until that texture is apparent, tain, that the hemp is materially injured before 
crop; but that which is poorer, will produce the|its situation should be low, with some small the farmer is aware of it, or could conveniently 
finest and softest hemp. Hemp which has stuod degree of moisture. “his description of soil will!prevent it; the fibre isthen generally weakened 
for seed, is not considered equal tothat which is produce hemp in greater abundance than any oth-; by being burnt up with the sun, or from too long 


pulled before it is ripe; consequently it would 
seem proper to set apart a piece of ground upon 


which to ripen seed for a subsequent season, and tull share, together with the convenience of 


the seed thus raised will be better than that rais- 
ed in the common way. 

* The foreign hemp received here, is not gene- 
rally of as good quality as is produced in the pla- 
ces where it is grown. It is frequently old hemp, 
having in part lost its strength. It is, moreover, 
all more or less injured on the voyage, by being 
heated in the hold of the vessel, and, in many 
instances, very materially so, even in cargoes 
which are here deemed merchantable. If we 
would require any additional inducement to en- 
courage the cultivation and proper management 
of the hemp of our owa soil, so as te avoid a de- 
pendence upon foreign countries for this indispen- 
sable requisite in the equipment of our ships, 
both national and of private character, it may be 
found in the fact that the supply of foreign hemp, 
at all times precarious, has, on some occasions, 
been sadly deficient. 

** We have been furnished, lately, through the 
instrumentality of the Commissioners of the Na- 
vy, with a small quantity of water-rotted hemp, 
grown on Connecticut river; we have, also, ob- 
tained a similar quantity of hemp, raised in 
Kentucky, prepared and dressed by machinery, 
without watering or exposure todew, Both these 
hemps look extremely well, and we have no 
doubt will make strong cordage. It is our inten- 
tion to have some of each parcel spun and pre- 
pared for cordage, in precisely the same manner, 
to be made into ropes of the same size and weight, 
as hear as may be, and then totest their compa- 
rative and respective strength with a rope of best 
Russia hemp, of similar size and similarly made 
in every respect. The result, with any remarks 
which may be deemed pertinent, shall be com- 
municated to you as soon as the experiment shall 
have been made, which, we trust will be in about 
a fortnight. 

“We consider that the foregoing remarks upon 
the quality of hemp are equally applicable, wheth- 
er it be converted into cloth, twine, or cordage. 
Hitherto, cordage has constituted the almost en- 
tire consumption of hemp. A considerable quan- 
tity, we conceive, will now be wrought into cot- 
ton bagging.” 


No. II. 


Extract of a letter from a manufacturer of can- 
vass, at Patterson, New Jersey, dated 9th Au- 
gust, 1824, to the Hon. Secretary of the Navy. 


“J should have before replied tothe letter 
which you did me the honor to address to me, 
under date the 31st ultimo, but being in a great 
measure, unacquainted with the subject on which 
you required intormation, I have been since en- 
gaged in procuring as much as opportunity afford- 
ed me, and I have now the honour to communi- 


cate the result of my inquiries; 1 would here,|water-rottin, 


er, 
or less thereof; this state, in particular, has a 


“market for the sale, and a pltentifulness of that 


to restore the land to its former state. 
| ‘Phe land is prepared, by some, with three, by 
others with tour ploughings, after it is manured ; 
immediately after one crop is removed, ’tis usual 
in England to plough and harrow ; the same thing 
is again gone through with early in the spring, 
and afterwards, just before the seed is sown; 
this makes its condition perfectly mellow, and 
renders it free from all kinds of weeds; in our 
country, if the ground be broken twice with the 
plough, and once harrowed, it seems to be con- 
sidered sufficient; and in Russia, less pains still 
is taken, beside being more imperfectly done. 
The seed for hemp, as for flax, should be 
weighty, and of a bright colour; good soils will 
admit of three bushels to the acre; not less than 
two should be used where one and a half bushels 
are now put in, as the hemp, the thicker it is 
sown, provided it is not over done, will be finer 


and lay much closer, besides that the twist will 
be more easily accomplished by the working 
hand or the machine, and it will be a much strong. 
er yarn made from fine hemp than coarse, both 
being of the same diameter. The seed is sown 
lin the broad-cast manner as early as the climate 
will admit, and covered in with the harrow. 
Drilling is sometimes resorted to in England, un- 
der the impression that the early growth of the 
plant is promoted, but the broad cast is preter- 
red; the seed may be put in in April, the frosts 
being over even earlier, as the plants are more 
vigorous, and less affected by the different sub- 
sequent operations they have to undergo. 

There are few soils in-this country that could 
not produce, or be made to produce hemp, and 
repeated crops may be obtained, as advantageous- 
ly to the ground, from the same piece of land, 
with proper attention, and as little exhaustion as 
almost any other vegetable production, It is as- 
serted, that, in Suffolk, in oleae 9 it has been 
grown for seventy years in succession, on the 
same spot of ground, and, by continually manu 
ring, the ground would be restored, and it might 
be grown forever. 

After it is sown, the management of the crop is 
attended with very little trouble; when it is 
properly ripe, it is pulled up by the roots, the 
mould well shaken off, and laid up in what are 
called daits. If the hemp be intended for a seed 
crop, it should be perfectly ripe; but if for manu- 
facturer’s use, it slouid be pulled earlier, as the 
colouring matter is then more easily extracted, 
land the hemp has lesstow ; besides, that it is ge- 
nerally believed the fibre is stronger. The next 
process which the plants undergo, is termed rot- 
ting—one method is denominated dew, the other 





and every state in the Union possesses more (exposure and excessive wet. 
iwhere the climate is much more favourable for 


| 


idescription of manure, which would best answer} 


Even in England, 


this process, the greatest care and attention will 
scarcely prevent injury, and it is never resorted 
to when the hemp isthe object, as it is not uncom- 
mon to find, on examination, that the hemp is 
deteriorated in quality from too long exposure ; 
in addition, also, the risque of damage: This is 
the most troublesome and lungest process, for, in 
water rotting, the hemp is more handled after it 
is put into the water until the process is complet- 
ed; itis then taken out, tied into rather small 
bundles, placed upright between two ropes, ex- 
tended parallel to each other, across a lot, and 
from this position it is protected from the effects 
of the rain, as also it is exposed to dry much 
sooner, The hemp, after it is pulled, is carried 
to a deep pond, or wooden tank of standing water ; 
it is placed thereon, bundle upon bundle, cross- 
wise, and when the pond is filled, the whole 
should be completely immersed in the water by 





in its fibre, and consequently spins a finer yarn, | 


loading it with heavy pieces of timber; in four or 
five days, the process being finished, it is taken 
out and dried as soon as possible, in the manner 
explained before. Another method of rotting 
has been suggested in France, and practised suc- 
cessfully : the water is heated to a temperature 
of 72to75 degrees of Reaumur dissolving in ita 
quantity of green soap, in the proportion of one 
to forty-eight of hemp; the quantity of water 
composed with the hemp should be as one to 
forty; the hemp is thrown in, and the vessel 
covered over, and in twoor three hours it appears 
the hemp is fully steeped. If this process should 
be found to answer, it is by far the most conve- 
nient of any yet known, unle s the application of 
steam prove as effectual, or more so, without the 
addition of soap. 

After the hemp is rotted, it is tobe broken, A 
coarse and fine break is sometimes used in Mn- 
gland, but the rollers of the lint mill are prefer- 
red, because of its being more expeditiously per- 
formed. In our country, they use what is called 
ahemp mill; which isa large heavy stone, form- 
ed like a sugar loaf, with the small end cut off— 
such a torm as is generally used for grinding 
white lead; a shaft is run through it, and it is 
made to revolve in a circle—when passing on a 
plane, the hemp becomes crushed, and broken by 
the stone, and is subsequently swingled; the rol- 
lers of the lint mill are, however, thought to be 
better, and my own opinion is, that Mr. S. Swar- 
tout’s machine for breaking flax would answer 
better than any other mode which is now prac- 
tised. 

‘The average crop, per acre, in America, En- 
gland, and Russia, has been estimated as follows : 
—America, 400 lbs.; England, 650 lbs. ; Russia, 
500 lbs. ‘The present price of American dew 
rotted, is $115 per ton, that of Russia $170 per 
ton. 





The cultivation of this plant would, no doubt, 


r3 andit is admitted og all sides, that/be of great national benefit, not, perhaps, arising 


however, observe, that, previous to the receipt the latter is to be greatly preferred. It affords) immediately from the production of hemp, but 
of your letter, I had the honour to receive one/much the finest, strongest, and longest staple 


from the President of the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners, on the subject of the growth and ma- 


hemp, The tormer process, however, is prac 
tised in our country almost universally ; in fact, 


nufacture of flax, which, having answered, if it}except, on Connecticut river, I have heard of no 


were necessary to your purpose, I could, and 
would, with pleasure, furnish you a copy. 

It appears, from all I can learn, that hemp 
may be produced in any soil; in Russia, it is in 
digenous, found in all the south and middle parts, 


other place, where the other method is pursued ; 
and there, water-rotting is but impertectly man- 
aged, both as to economy and usefulness. To 
dew-rot the hemp, the stalks, immediately after 
they are puiled, are spread on the ground, as 





and even on the Uralian mountains, though the 


thinly as possible, where they are left three or 





the absolute necessity almost of being indepen- 
dent of this article from foreign countries in time 
of war, and the great value it 18 susceptible of 
attaiming trom the manufacture in our country, 
There is, perhaps, except in Eugland, a greater 
quantity of hemp consumed, than in any other, 
in the manufacture of cordage, sail cloth, cotton 
bagging, and in numerous qualities of ordinary 
cloths, The certainty of a market would, no 
doubt, very much tend to increase the cultiva- 
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tion; and a demand might be created by protect- 
ing the manufacturer to such an extent as to ad- 
mit of his paying the farmer such a price for the 
raw material, as would bring the gain and de 

mand for the article to a par with any advantage 
he might obtain from any other article of vege 

table production. The hemp manufactured into 
cordage is generally brought from abroad. I 
have written to a manufacturer on the subject, 
and when I obtain the information I have solicited, 
and expect, it will be transinitted to you. In my 
mill I have spun, for cloth only, about two tons. 
Not having been properly prepared, I disconti- 
nued the use of it; however, the machinery I 
possess will spin hemp as well as flax, and here- 
after I may be induced to turn my attention to it 
again. As far as I can learn, I am the only per 

sen in the United States, that will attempt to 
spin by machinery—I mean fine threads, capa- 
ble of making duck. 

To prepare the hemp for spinning, it is hack- 
led on three tools, to reduce it to the same fine- 
ness with flax, which is reduced on two tools, and 
in the process, we make use of oil to supply’that 


the lime and any of the vegetable substances{proved plan to set about, and conduct the opera- 
named, would be immediately brought into ajtion, with a minute account of the tools necessa- 


state fit for use as a manure, wi." SS, Re 


jg We thank this correspondent for his good 
will and kindness; but it is not practicable to col- 
lect weeds enough from these resources to be of 
any service, neither would the compost pay for 
the expense. This isthe sole reason of our for- 
mer remark; nevertheless, the hint itself is in- 
genious, and may be sometimes tried under par- 
ticular circumstances.—Ldit, 








elgricultural Machinery. 














Enqutries and remarks on the true principles of 
construction for CARRIAGE WHEELS, 





(To the Editor of the American Farmer.) 

Sir,—You will perceive that I am but a poor 
mechanic. I have been reading Ferguson’s lec- 
tures on the subject of wheel carriages, and am 
there informed, that the wheels of carriages 
should be placed parallel to each other. I think 





elasticity which naturally it does not possess. 
All subsequent processes are the same as flax, 


he is even in favour of not dishing the wheels. 
Now if this principle be right, (and it would seem 


the machinery being only altered in the draft}to be so) how does it happen that all our practi- 
from roller tu roller, to conform to the length of cal mechanics act in opposition to it; for, by their 
the staple: it is also susceptible of being altered,;manner of forming the ends of the axletrees, 
that it may be made to spin the shortest tow, andithey place the wheels so that they are nearer to 
longest hemp. jeach other below and betore, than above and be- 
I would, as regards my own interest, prefer hind: from this position it would appear, that a 
to make use of the American hemp, were it as great deal of unnecessary friction is generated ; 
good as the foreign, or could 1 substitute it for,consequently an extraordinary degree ot impel 
the same purpose; but, as the reputation of a ling poweris necessary. In the first place, from 
manufacturer depends on the quality of his goods, the converging position in which the wheels are 
it is absolutely necessary the raw material should placed, they would naturally incline inwards, 
be of the best quality; and it is a fact, that but if the line of traction be straight forward, 
neither the flax nor hemp of this country are of they are constrained to go in that direction, (and 
such a quality as to justify their general use for even in turning, the one is acting against the oth 
manufacturing purposes.” er) hence there is a continual strife between the 
[ Zo be continued.] inside of the wheel rim, and the side of the rout 

through which it passes: this is, I think, clearly 
proven; for on examining wheels that have been 
long used, I have always found the inside of the 
tire more worn than the outside; and on examin- 
ing the ends of the axletrees, I have found the 
points betore, and the shoulders behind, more 
c worn than the parts opposite—so much for the 
Middlesex, May 31, 1819. contracting of the hoa betore.—In the second 

Sir,—A few weeks ago, an important article,|place, I believe it will be found, that the contract- 
extracted from the “ Gazette of Health,” ap-|ing of the wheels below, produces a similar ef- 
peared in your usefu: paper, respecting the con-/fect on the upper and lower parts of the axletree ; 
version of green vegetable matter into a profita-/that is, the shoulders above, and the points below 
ble manure, by the application of lime ; and it’are most worn, As to the dishing of the wheels, 
closed with a question from yourself—‘* Where'I shall say but little, perhaps they can be tight- 
was the vegetable matter to be procured?’ er bound, and will keep longer bound in that, 
Where, Sir? Why almost every where by the/than in a contrary shape. I have often talked to 


From the London Farmers Journai. 





PROCURING VEGETABLES TO MAKE COMr*SsT 
WITH LIME, 


ON 





farmer, and that in the greatest abundance, at|workmen on this subject, but never could abtain' 
this extraordinary season. Nettles, thistles,dock,)any reasonable or satisfactory justification of 
mallows, hemlock, ditch weeds, garden weeds, their practice; only, that they were sure that it! 
There is another question I} 


corn field weeds, the numberless articles which} was right, &c. &c, 
grow under hedges, by the road sides, on thejhave asked, viz: whether a wheel ona large or 
banks of rivers and ditches, in old orchards, on|a small axis ran lightest ; but no satisfaction pro- 
lunghills, &c. &t. In short, vegetable matter|cured: and asa further proof of my ignorance, I 
of every description whatever, will, while in ajam ata loss to know why the conical form is pre- 
green state, answer the same purpose, as it will/terred to the cylindrical; for the ends of axle- 
give the same product, if submitted to the action| trees, would not the latter be stronger, and would 
of quick lime, and be converted into good and/not iron be preterable to wood ? 

valuable manure in comparatively a few hours;} I have thus taken the liberty of declaring my 








with this particular advantage, thatif it so hap- 
pens that any of the articles are run to seed, the 
caustic properties of the lime completely destroy 
all their vegetating power. It is really a pity, 
and a great loss, which multitudes of farmers 
sustain, in suffering such immense quantities of 
otherwise useful articles to grow, and die, and 
decay, and be lost, instead of making a good use 
of them in the manner above alluded to. Cow 


ignorance in order to elicit information, that may, 
perhaps, be acceptable to some of your readers 
as wellas your obedieut servant, 
AN ENQUIRER. 

Jan. 26, 1825. 

P. 5. Boring seems to be coming into fashion ; 
I have often been astonished that it was so long 
generally neglected—l think it would be an act 
of kindness to your readers, if some of your 








ry, and the probable expense, &c. 

{The paper sent us by the Hon. D. Trimble 
will, in a great measure, supply the information 
here sought. ]—<£dit. 

















Domestic Kconomy. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





Baltimore, Aov. 22. 1824. 


Sir,—Enclosed you will find directions of the 
method my mother has practised many years 
back, for making hard soap. The sample hand- 
ed with this was made on the 30th Oct. last, out 
of the common gathering of fat, curing the last 
six months, in my father’s family. Not being 
able to be present myself, I beg you will have the 
goodness to take charge of it, and have the same 
exhibited to the Agricultural Society of Mary- 
land, at their next meeting. which I understand 
takes place on to-morrow, I am, Sir, 

With due respect, 
Your very ob’t servant, 
DANIEL KRABER. 





Directions for making Hard Soap. 

The ashes are prepared in the following man- 
ner, the quantity of lime mentioned is sufficient 
for a vessel containing three barrels, viz :— 

The ashes are Ceposited on the ground and 
made moderately damp, after which they are 
raised on the edges, so as to be sufficiently hollow 
in the centre to admit half a bushel of stone lime, 
where it must be completely slacked ; when the 
lime is perfectly slacked, the whole must be well 
mixed—it is then put into the hopper, &c. In 
putting the ashes into the hopper, they must be 
stamped in order to prevent the water passing 
immediately through. ‘Che hopper must be con- 
tinually kept full of water, or in other words, 
the same quantity of lye that is drawn off must 
be replaced with water; warm orcold water may 
be used, cold is however preferable-—The next 
day the fat may be put into the kettle, and a suf- 
ficiency of lye mixed with it, to neutralize the 
fat. 

So soon as the fat is neutralized, lye may be 
added at intervals, until the kettle is fall. (’tis 
well to observe that the lye must be strong enough 
to bear an egg for the first day’s boiling.) The 
soap is boiled over a slow fire, until the after part 
of the dav, when it is salted off, (as it is term- 
ed) or the seap separated from the lye in the 
following manner :— 

Pour at intervals intothe soap, a pint of ground 
alum salt, stirring it, in order to mix the salt 
with the soap, &c. This method is continued un- 
tilthe soap and lye are separated; when in this 
situation it is suffered to boil about one hour, it is 
then taken from off the fire, and poured into a 
tub, or suffered to remain in the kettle until next 
morning, when it is cut from off the lye and again 
replaced into the kettle, boiled as on the day pre- 
vious, treated precisely in the same manner, with 
this difference, that instead of using strong lye, 
weak lye is used. When the whole process is 
gone through with, the soap is dipped out of the 
kettle into a box or any other vessel that may be 
thought proper to use, taking care to put a coarse 
cloth into the box, &c. sufficiently large to give 
an opportunity to pull the soap from.eut of the 
box, &c. as otherwise it would adhere to the 


vessel. 
DANIEL KRABER. 
P. S. When the fat is of the common gather- 
ing in a family, it becomes necessary on the first 


dung, at this season of the year, if mixed oe wiamne would give an explanation of the most ap-|day’s boiling, in order to prevent the substance 
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No. 74.] 
other than fat, from adhering to the bottom of the 


kettle, to stir it occasionally during the day. | 





——= "> ”_ 
LITERATURE. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Valuable French Publication, connected with 
several branches of Rural Economy. 


|feel the desire to which I have alluded, to call at 
Mr. Mickle’s book-store, and there to read the 
hrosfiecius, and judge forthemselves. I will only 
add that the conditions are extremely moderate, 
and that several volumes of the Encyclopédie 
Moderne have already been issued, tothe perfect 
satistaction of subscribers. 
A READER. 


february 5, 1825. 











One of the happiest features of the present! 
age is that systematic and condensing spirit of; 
modern writers, which presents to the reading| 
portion of mankind a large mass of knowledge, 
within a comparatively small compass. The) 
necessity of vast libraries has, in a great mea- 
sure, been superseded, by well digested and com- 
pendious Encyclopedias, accessible from their 
cheapness, to almost every class of society.— 
Science is nolonger a mysterious treasure, which: 
a golden key alone can open. Individuals cf mo- 
derate fortunes can supply themselves with works 
exhibiting a full and luminous view of the present, 
state of literature, science, and the arts. 

D’Alembert and his learned collaborators had| 
in the French Encyclopedia, which was first 
published, erected to the human intellect, a stu- 
pendous and imperishable monument. It was 


Natural Scie nce. 


“THEORY OF SPRINGS—AND BORING 
FOR WATER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Military Academy, 
West Point, Jan. 25th, 1825. 
Dear Sir,—Jared Mansfield, Esq. Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, at the Military Academy, 
has, in compliance with your request, just hand- 
ed me the enclosed remarks, which you are at 
liberty to insert, if you think proper, in the 
American Farmer. 
With great regard, 
I remain your ob’t servant, 
S. THAYER. 


None of the theories of springs, or emanations 


afterwards found expedient to embody the im- of water from the surface of the earth, has as 
mense result of their labours in an Encyclopédie yet been supported by an exferimentum crucis, 
Meéthodigue, with considerable additions. Eng- and on that account, our philosophy of them must 
land and Germany soon imitated the example, be considered as hypothetical. I consider the 
freely availing themselves of the writings of their common depth of wells in any country, or region 
predecessors, and, at the same time, judiciously of the earth, as the point of saturation, or where 
adopting the systematic and condensing form to the communicated particles of the earth, wheth- 
which I have alluded. ‘er siliceous, or argillaceous, are completely satu- 
A number of French savans, whose well-earn- rated with water; and where there exist no cau- 
ed fame is a sure pledge of their ability to ex- ses to diminish the guantum of fluid in ordinary 
ecute the undertaking, now propose to issue a seasons. Near the surface of the earth, evapo- 
work intituled: Encyclopédie Moderne ; or, Dic-iration, and the tendency of the fluid, by its 
tionnaire abrégé des Sciences, des Lettres, et des-: weight, to descend, necessarily render the parts 
arts. M. Courtin is at the head of the enter-!adjacent to the surface, comparatively dry and 
prise, and the names of his co-operators an-'unsaturated ; insomuch, that no water generally 
nounce a strong asd powerful confederacy of ge-'can be obtained by excavation, before you come 
nius, ard knowledge of every description. They|to the point of complete saturation of the earth 
all are gentlemen of acknowledged eminence in by the water; whenever we have arrived at this 
a country where superiority of fame in literature, point, or below it, the water oozes from the earth, 
science, or the arts, is not easily obtained.—In from hydrostatic pressure, as from the sides of a 
this work, the mass of knowledge accumulated vessel in which it is confined, and constitutes 
in the two former French Encyclopedias, and in| what are commonly called wells. 
the Encyclopedias of other nations, will be con-} If ever water is found to emanate from the 
densed in such a manner that no essentially use-| surface of the earth, or above this general level 
ful portion of it will be lost, and that, atthe same/of the point of saturation, as in the case of 
time, the rich and various results of subsequent/springs, it must, on hydrostatic principles, be 
discoveries, improvements, and advances of every|owing to some peculiar, or local causes, which 
kind, will be fully exhibited—and the present} protrude the waters ubove their natural heights 
state of the human mind unfolded before theinthe earth. The causes may either be superior, 
reader, as if in a vivid and faithful moral and\or more elevated fountains, or water of satura- 


| 


intellectual panorama. 

I have been induced to request a place for 
these few observations in your valuable paper, 
by the reflection, that the work, promising to 
constitute in itself, as it were, a French library, 
may appear desirable to many of your readers, 
well acquainted with the French language, and 
who have, besides, brushed off from their minds 
the dust and cobwebs of English partialities with 
respect to literary and scientific, as well as in 
regard to political matters, may wish to acquire 
so important a publication—a publication which 
would suit both public and private libraries. 

In the Prospectus of the work, which may be 
seen at the hook-store of Mr. Etting Mickle, 
Market st. Baltimore, the objects, the plan, and 
the intended spirit of the work, are eloquently 
exposed. 
even sketching that able frrosfectus in the portion 
of your columns now obligingly allowed me. I, 
therefore, invite such of your readers as may 


tion, with which the springs are connected, or 
some elastic gasses confined in the earth, which 
by their repellant force, may protrude the wa- 
ters tothe surface. Adjacent high lands natural- 
ly indicate the first cause, and I may venture to 
say, that there can be noebullition of water from 
ian extended level surface, except from the lat- 
ter cause, 

It follows from the foregoing, that boring for 
water, in order that it may flow above the sur- 
face of the earth, can only be successful in those 
places, where, if it were not for the pressure of 
the superincumbent earth, there would otherwise 
be springs or fountains; but as there are few 
places, where the circumstances necessary for 
the production of springs do exist, there are still 
fewer, where they exist, and cannot find an out- 





I sincerely regret the impossibility of;iet ; and here are the only places, where boring 


could advantageously be employed, at least, in 
my opinion, J. MANSFIELD, 
Prof. of Philos, Milit’'y Academy. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
AT 
Wasuincton, PENNSrLVANTA, 40° 11’, M. Lat. 
FOR THE YEAR 1824, 
Reported forthe American Farmer. 
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The medinm temperaiure at 12 o’clock, for 
the whole year, s5¢ degrees. The Thermoiwneter 
stood at freezing point, and below, ninety-two 
days in the year. The temperature was remark- 





ably uniform, there being but one extremely cold, 
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(February 2d,) and but one excessively warm day, 
(June 29th,) during the whole season. We did 
not commence measuring the rain until June.— 
The average depth of rain, for each month, we 
measured, was 3 1-16inches. The season through- 
out has been dry. ‘The greatest change of tem- 
perature in twenty-four hours, occurred between 
the 11th and 12th Feb. The Thermometer fell 
trom 63 to 16—imaking 47 degrees. 














Editorial Correspondence. 


Extract of a letter,dated Raletgh, 15th Jan. 1825. 


‘** Large quantities of this year’s “crop of Cot- 
ton” are daily going on to Fayetteville, which has 
become, ina measure, the “* market-town’’ of the 
State. The navigation in the Cape Fear river, 
on which it is situated, is rapidly improving un- 
der the able direction of our distinguished Lngi- 
neer, Hamilton Fulton, Esq. 

Your’s respectfully, V. 


N. B. The Millet you were kind enough to send 
me is fine indeed, yielding largely. The Mam- 
moth Pumpkins were planted too late, owing to 
ill-health, to succeed well; the Bene Seed did re- 
markably well.” 


—— 6 
Newberry, Jan. 14, 1825. 
“Mr. John Gage, of Union, a few years ago, 
rafted a pear upon an apple scion in his garden, 
‘hen it grew up, so as to begin to bear, it bore 
for two years, very excellent pears. The third 
and fourth years, it was barren ; but during those 
years, its leaves, which formerly were those of a 
pear tree, changed, by degrees, to those of an ap- 
ple tree. The fifth year, and ever since, it has 


TO KEEP BACON—Hams and Shoulders, pure Wounds with satety, and probably advantage. It 


and sweet and free from skippers and rust —the |i practised by the Indians The Virus only has 
result of experiment. effect when taken into the circulating blood, but 


Extract to the Editor dated, Union-Town, Jan,|"*8 no power when taken into the stomach. 


é . " 26, 1635. For the stings of Bees and other froisonous in- 
“ Having lived in this county upwards of forty’ sec¢s.—Wash the part with spirit of hartshorn or 
years, I had tried many ways to preserve Bacon, the ley of wood ashes. 
for having been raised in old Virginia, Iam very; ~ 
fond of good bacon and cabbage; but I need not}; 79 prevent the Dysentery or Bloody Flux.— 
here repeat the various experiments. Last spring, Avoid exposure to damp or night air, and avoid 
I tried a method which proved effectual against costiv€ness. When the dysentary appears in a 
bugs, flies, skippers, rust, and ransidity, and noW neighbourhood, school or family, purge all those 
is the time for others to satisfy themselves.—It who are well, with a dose of salts. Doctor Rush 








was as follows :— 

On taking my meat from the pickle, for I fill 
my tubs with strong brine, as soon as the meat is 
salted, I boiled the brine and skimmed it clean of 
all filth, and put it away inthe tubs again—When 
the meat was well smoked, being afraid to ven- 
ture the whole of it, I packed away six hams and 
two shoulders, in the brine again and kept them 
down with boards and weights. This brine was) 
iquite pure and sweet when I went to salting this, 





says he knew in the army, in the last war, the 
health of a whole regiment preserved by this 
means. When salts are not tobe had, pills made 
of the extract of walnut bark, or any other pur- 
gative will answer. Such means as burning tar, 
drinking rum and garlic, &c. &c. are either use- 
less or hurtful. 

Zo Cure the Dysentery or Bloody Flux.—To 
treat this disease properly, shut your eyes to 


fall—The bacon which had been thus well smo-|4}) authorities, or forget all that has been said 


'ked, and put back again in brine and kept, chief- 
ly, until this fall, was so good and pure as to at- 
tract the notice of all that eat of it—besides, the 
flavour being well preserved, there was no ourside 
rust to pare off and throw away. 

With respect, your humble servant, 


JEREMIAH KINDALL,” 





Recipes. 

















Communicated by Major W. B. Barner, Navai 
| Officer of this Port. 


Cement used for Steam Apparatus, given by 





‘upon it for the last 150 years. Old Sydenham, 
iwho lived near 200 years ago, said it was a 
fever turned inward ufion the bowels, and he 
knew the disease better than his followers. By 
bearing this in mind, the disease is manageable 

\If the pulse (as it usually is) is hard, and the tace 
lis flushed, bleed freely atthe arm, and repeat if 
Inecessary; give a vomit of Ipecacuanha, ash bark, 
or any thing else, and purges of Salts or Castor 
oil, or any thing that is neither astringent, acrid 
or heating; but the disease is to be attacked in 
the skin by promoting profuse sweating, by cov- 
ering close in bed, applying hot bricks quenched 
in hot water, and drinking Jargely of warm balm 


borne excellent apples. Tiais has been related to' Messrs. Feason & Co., Gas-Light makers, of Liv- or hysop teas; antimonial or nitrous medicines 


me by at least fifty of the most respectable men 
on the spot, who personally knew it to be true, so 
that I have no doubt of its correctness. 


JOB JOHNSTON,” 


— ) aaa 
HYDROPHOBIA., 
Woedly-Farm, 24th Jan. 1825. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Dear Sir,—A case of hydrophobia happened 
about three months since, with one of my dogs, 
which was followed by two others, two and three 
weeks after ; a// of which were killed immediate- 
ly on discovery. The last was a favourite bitch 
that had pups four or five weeks previous to her 
madness, and the pups destroyed except one, 
which was taken from her because she neglected 
it. I felt every assurance that this pup had es- 
caped the infection; being kept entirely distinct 
from its mother three weeks previous to her mad- 
ness, but judge my surprise, when seven weeks 
after, this pup went mad, snapping at every body 
nearit. Iam at a loss to conjecture whether it 
imbibed the disease from the nourishment afford 
ed by its mother, or whether it received the in 
fection from a bite from its mother some weeks 
before she detrayed symptoms of madness. With 
regard to the symptoms of madness in dogs, they 
are equivocal, though one symptom is a substan- 
tial evidence, that other dogs will avoid and run 
from that which is mad, and which I have prov- 
ed with mine. A common idea prevails in the 
country, that if a dog escapes nine days after be- 
ing bit, he may be let at large, and no further 
alarm apprehended; to correct this, I feel ita 
duty to give the foregoing statement, which you 
can use as you please. 

And am, respectfully, yours, 
JACOB HOLLINGSWORTH. 


erpool :— 
5 cwt. Boreings, 
24 lbs, Sal. Amoniac, 
14 lbs. Sulphur. 
To every cwt. of Boreings add 8 ounces of Sal. 
Amoniac and 4 ounces of Sulphur, making only 
one cwt., at a time. 


MEDICAL RECEIPTS. 


| Remedy for Sore Eyes.—Dissolve an ounce of 
/salt-petre in a quart of water, with which filla 


} 





{may be given, ‘but no opiates until the inflamma- 
jtory symptoms have abated.—There is no one 
Specific remedy in this disease: like all others, it 
|must be treated according to its symptoms. In 
‘general, bleeding, purging, and sweating wiil cure 
it. Those who consider it a local disease of the 
bowels, and give brier root tea, Port wine, cheese, 
spices, &c. &c, always do much harm. 


RARE PRODUCTION. 
Well Done '—Mr. Lewis H. Foote, of Elkton, 





‘wine glass and invert over the eyes, (each) for 
|about a minute every morning. Wash the eyes’ 


jwith the same, weakened with the addition of! 
|more water. This is said to cure weak and in-| 
flamed eyes. 

Another.—Boil half an ounce of Cammomile 
flowers in a pint of new milk, and wash the eyes 
three or four times a day. 

Another.—Open the eyes over the steam of 
boiling spirit of turpentine. 





Jo prevent a Lock Jaw, from the foot being 
hierced with a rusty nail—I\lmmerse the foot in 
strong ley of wood ashes, (warm) or apply cloths 
wetted in the ley to the wounded part. 





Md. killed a hog on Monday week, which weigh- 
ed 533 pounds, The weight of this hog on the 
20th March last was 70 pounds—making an in- 
crease of four hundred and sixty-three founds 
in two hundred and seventy days ! 








BALTIMORE, Fripay, Fesruary 11, 1825, 

















i> The prices current forthe last week have 
experienced no change whatever—Flour, from 
the wagons, is readily sold at §5—and very little 
in market—Wharft Flour, $4.373—Wheat, 90 t» 
100 cents—Corn, 35 cents. 





Cure for the bite of the Rattle Snake.—Give 
half a tea-spoonful or a tea spoonful of strong 
spirits of hartshorn (volatile alkali) in a glass of 
water every 5 or 10 minutes, and wash the bitten 
part with the same spirit, unmixed with water. 
If spirit of hartshorn is not at hand, give half a 
table-spoonful of strong ley of wood ashes (dilu- 
ted) every quarter of an hour, for two hours, and 
apply the same (undiluted) to the bitten and in- 
flamed part. No reliance is to be placed on sweet 
oil asa remedy. The remedy now prescribed is 
sanctioned by chemical principles, and by expe- 
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A Transverse Section of part of a Mountain Ridge, with some of the lower country ; shewing the most usual positions of the principal formations. 
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ON THE SOURCES OF SPRINGS, 


And the practice of obtaining water by boring 
into the earth: By P. T. Tyson, Member of the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences ; communicated 


by said Society for publication in the American 
Farmer. 


That we may be better prepared to form correct 
opinions upon the subjects at the head of these 
remarks, it will be proper to commence by mak- 
ing some inquiries into the structure of the earth. 
To a superficial observer it may appear, that the 
materials of which the earth is composed, lie in 
confusion and without regularity, but upon a more 
minute inspection it will be obvious,’ that order 
and arrangement prevail in this, as much as in 
any other of nature’s works, 

In consequence of the great extent to which 
mines have been worked in Europe, the Geolo- 
gists on that continent have greater facilities for 
making investigations below the surface, than 
exist in this country. To them, therefore, we 
are principally indebted for the facts tending to 
elucidate the subject. 

The indefatigable industry and persevering 
zeal, with which the great Werner and some 
others laboured to acquire and impart informa- 
tion in this useful branch of science, is known to 
every one who has paid the least attention to it. 
Subsequent researches, as well in Europe as in 
this country, have uniformly confirmed the prin- 
cipal tacts stated by Werner in relation to the 
science. They find that to such depths as they 
have been able to penetrate, the earth is stratifi- 
ed mostly as is intended to be represented in the 
accompanying section. ‘The lower strata are 
considerably elevated in some places and form 
the summits of the highest mountains; they are 
usually very highly inclined and frequently rest 
vertically ; they extend to great depths into the 
earth, and are considered to be of the oldest for- 
mation, The next which rest upon the former, 
commence lower down the declivity of the moun- 
tain; they are not so highly inclined and are be- 
lieved to be of more recent formation; and so on 
to the highest of newest strata which form the 
surface of the more level regions. Caverns and 
fissures abound in some of the formations; but 
the oldest are generally the most compact, and 
consequently do not so readily permit the passage 
of water through them. 

It is well known that a vast quantity of water 
is evaporated from the oceans, bays, rivers, and 
smaller streams; this is carried by the winds to 
the mountains and other elevated regions, and 
there deposited in the form of rain or snow. A 
large portion of it (the snow being previously con- 
verted into water) decends into the earth in obe- 
dience to gravitation, until it meets with a stratum 
sufficiently compact to prevent it going through, 
and then runs on that stratum to the ocean if not 
obstructed ; but impediments will present in vari- 
ous places and arrest the further progress of some 
of it, which (in accordance with the law that 
fluids if prevented from decending will rise to the 
level of their sources,) will be dammed up until 
it meets with another channel ; if none such pre- 
sent leading downwards, it will rise to the surface 
through some of the fissures, or loose formations, 
and form springs. In its course through the earth 
it fills many of the caverns forming reservoirs, 
which cause the supply to be more uniform than 
it would otherwise be. 

When it comes in contact with sotuble mine- 
rals, it takes portions of such in solution causing 
salt licks (as they are termed in the Western 
country,) and mineral springs; perhaps also, as 
some suppose, the saltness of the ocean. 


The fact that a sufficient quantity of water is 


evaporated for the above purpose, has been fully 
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established by numerous experiments, it is only 
‘necessary to state the results of one or two of 
them, 

_ On exposing acircular surface of water of eight 
inches in diameter, to the temperature of an or- 
dinary summer’s day, the celebrated Dr. Halley 
found that two-tenths of an inch deep, or six oun- 
ces evaporated in twenty-four hours ; in that ratio 


ence square foot loses about a wine pint daily, a 
‘Square mile 6,900 tons, and a-square degree 33 


millions of tons. 

In another experiment in Great Britain, a sur- 
face of eight square inches lost by evaporation in 
one year 16,292 grains of water, or about 64 cubic 
inches, consequently the evaporation in that time 
was eight inches deep, and that without exposure 
to the sun and wind, which would have made the 
quantity lost much greater ; but even in that ratio 
the annual evaporation from the waters within 
the State of Maryland alone, which are estimated 
at 1,800,000 acres, would be nearly six thousand 
millions of hogsheads. 

We will next endeavour to draw from the fore- 
going, whatever may be useful to those who wish 
to obtain a constant supply of water for farming, 
manufacturing, or other purposes, in moderate 
quantity ; for we cannot expect to obtain it by the 
usual method of boring, in sufficient abundance to 
be used as a power, but even that in this age of 
discovery we dare not pronounce impossible. 

From what has beem said of the structure of 
the earth, it is fair to conclude, the further below 
the surface we meet with streams of water, the 
higher will be their sources, and of course, the 
higher they will rise. 

In most regions a great number of strata lie 
within a few hundred feet of the surface, and the 
structure of many of them, being so loose and 
porous, and fissures or seams so numerous, that 
water has passages in almost every direction from 
which, as well as from the results of such experi- 
ments as have been made known; one would be 
induced to believe that in almost every part of 
the earth, streams flowing over the surface, may 
be obtained by boring from one to three hundred 
feet perpendicularly. 

As we have but little satisfactory information 
from those who have been engaged in boring, 
some observations upon the practical part of the 
subject are submitted. 

A writer in a Jate number of the American 
Farmer, has given some account of a well recent- 
lv bored, .and thinks it only necessary to tube 
down as far as will shut out noxious and unplea- 
sant matter—(that I presume from near the sur- 
face)—It iy possible this may suffice for his and 
some other cases, but I shall endeavour to shew 
that it must not be stated as a general rule, and 
that if received as such may often cause. disap- 
pointments. In order thatthe escape of portions, 
or alithe water that would otherwise flow to the 
surface, may be prevented, tubing will in most in- 
stances be requisite. In England, and at the salt- 
wells in this country, if I am correctly informed, 
it is uniformly the practice to tube the whole 
depth of the wells. If it were thought that tub- 
ing was unnecessary, it might sometimes happer, 
that the undertaking would be abandoned, be- 
cause the water would not rise to the surface; 
the probable cause of failure not suggesting: but 
we could most likely account for it on recurring 
to the structure of the earth, for if the stream of 
water the well comes to, finds a fissure, or loose 
formation, in any part of the well of sufficient ex- 
tent to enable it allto run off, it certainly will not 
rise to the surface. In such a case tubing would 
most likely bring it up. In all cases it would be 
proper, (where persons clo not, wish to tube if it 
can be avoided) after having bored to a reasona- 
ble depth without bringing it up to the surface of 
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dressed, which is the case of much of the Ken- 
tucky hemp. 
sold at from one hundred and sixty-five to one 
hundred and seventy dollars per ton.” 


the earth, to tube down below the surface of the 
water ; if it does not then rise, it may be suppos- 
ed that a place of escape exists in some part of 
its course before arrival at the well, which must 
then be bored deeper to another stream and tubed 
the whole depth of the well. 

I amimpressed with the belief that this method 
will be found to possess many advantages, over 
any other artificial means of procuring water.— 
In almost every situation the same quantity may 
be procured by boring, cheaper than any other) 
way now known. The temperature of it will of] 
course be similar to spring water, pleasant to) 
drink in summer, and in winter there is no danger 
of its freezing as when brought in conduit pipes ; 
other methods required frequent expenditures to 
keep them in repair, but a well of the kind we 
have been speaking of, when once frofer/y made, 
will continue to furnish a supply of water in all 
probability as long as the earth revolves on its 
axis. 

A few years since, the Corporation of Baltimore 
caused pipes to be laid to convey water from a 
spring in Howard’s Park to Market-Space, at 
great expense; one-tenth part of which, I be-| 
lieve, expended in boring and tubing would have} 
afforded a supply of water fully aslarge, perhaps! 
purer, but certainly almost, cooler and more re- 
freshing in hot weather. 

Water may now be had in a pure state, and at 
a moderate expense, in places where heretofore, | 








to submit the result. 
nufacture of cordage for twenty-five years, the 
article of hemp has been of primary importance. 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


Russia hemp, at the same time, 





No. 4, 
Extract of a Letter from a Manufacturer of 
Hemp, at Norfolk, Va. dated 30th Oct. 1824. 


“T have given to the inquiries you have done 
me the honor to make on the subject of the culti- 
vation and manufacture of hemp, all the conside- 
ration my desire to comply with your wishes 
would suggest, and now beg leave, with diffidence, 
Being engaged in the ma- 


t'or several years we used Virginia hemp chiefly ; 
believing it to be of good staple, and only requir- 
ing pains in preparing it, we took a good deal of 
trouble in urging the growers of it to be particu- 
lar in curivg and cleaning it. {nthe years 1809 
and 710, Russia hemp being scarce and very high, 
we urged on Messrs. Caruthers, of Lexington, 
Virginia, (large dealers in the article) and living 
in the neighborhood of the best hemp country, 
the advantage and necessity of improving it, and 
contracted to give them $290 per ton, for 70 to 
80 tons, to be clear and well prepared. Mr. W. 





make experiments in the soil best adapted to its 
growth, cutting at proper time, curing, and clean- 
ing. If they do their duty, I am of opinion that 
many of the existing objections to American hemp 
may be removed. Many parts of the western 
country, I am told, are well adapted to its growth ; 
and, I believe, a great part of the lands in North 
Carolina and Virginia, watered by the Roanoke, 
would yield it to great advantage. It may be pro- 
per here to remark, the cause of hemp having 
been so high in 1809 and 710 was, that very little 
was imported; that from Russia sold at $400 to 
$450 per ton; but, in the year following, the im- 
portation was so large that it fell to $200; since 
then, the cultivation of Americay hemp has an- 
nually lessened. For the last eight or nine years, 
we have used Russia hemp almost exclusively— 
proportion about 7-8 and 1-8. It is preferred by 
the manufacturer, because it isclean, easily work- 
ed, with but little loss, and is of good colour.— 
Sea-faring people give Russia hemp a decided 
preference ; they say it looks much better, wears 
better, and some are of opinionthat American 
hemp is not well suited for water rope, as cables, 
&c.; and, also say, that the constant friction of 
the water washes the tar from it, and that it scon 
decays. I believe, however, that most of these 
objections are more matters of received opinion 





Caruthers paid particular and personal attention 
to it, and it proved, (with some exception) of ex- 
cellent quality. This was all grown in Rock- 


than from well tested experiments. I find that 
|Russia hemp is much better some seasons than 
lothers; this, I judge, is owing to the seasons, as 


if it has been obtained atall, it has only been by|h pidge, Botetourt, and Montgomery counties, on|4!l vegetable growth is subject to them. The 
| ’ < . ’ 


expending large sums in establishing and main-} 


the James, Jackson, and Cowpasture rivers, and 


|mode in Russia of classing the hemp into three 


taining engines, or conduit pipes, or both, and|tnjs has hitherto been the part of the state where jor four qualities, gives it character; when you 
sections of country unproductive, or of little value jt was grown to any extent, the three counties|buy of each, you know what you have. I have 


from the impurity of the water, or deficiency in 
the quantity of it, may now ve improved and en- 
hanced in value ; and the inhabitants of populous; 
cities, who have been exposed to all the diseases! 
and other inconveniences incident to the use of | 
bad water, have now an opportunity to improve) 
their health and increase their enjoyments by in- 
troducing that which is good. 

———_—__=— 


AGRICULTURE. 


Further extracts from Refiort of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 
HEMP AND FLAX, 


No. 3. 
Extract of a letier from a Manufacturer, dated 
25th Sefiember, 1824. 


“ The cultivation of Hemp, I am not acquaint- 
ed with; one important defect in the American| 
hemp is, in the preparation for dressing it, in thel 
dew-rotted instead of water-rotted state, as in 
Russia. There is in hemp an oily substance, 
which the dew-rot destroys, and the water-rot 
preserves ; this oil may be considered as the life 
ofthe hemp. Water-rotted hemp has a bright) 
silky appearance, dew-rotted has a dark, husky, 
appearance ; dew-rotted will not stand the water 
when manufactured, and will not answer for ca- 
bles or standing rigging. I have manufactured, 
in the last six years, nearly three thousand tons 




















then producing 50 to 100 tons each, annually.— 
Knowing that the practice of preparing it was bv 
dew, or air-rotting, which is very tedious, it lying 
out for months, exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
weather, and is often thereby injured in strength, 
always in colour, in the year 1810, Mr. Theo. 
Armistead, who was Navy Agent here, and also 
had a rope walk, and who was very zealous in 
the improvement of country hemp, with our es- 
tablishment, held out strong inducements to have 
the hemp water-rotted, in place of the usual 
mode, but so difficult is it to change old habits, 
that only in one instance did we succeed. Col. 
Wilson C. Nicholas, of Albemarle county, and 
formerly Governor of Virginia, water-rotted his 
crop, and, to encourage and extend this mode, we 
gave, for the part of it we got, (a few tons) $360 
per ton; the quality was excellent, colour much 
improved, and, we believe, the fibre, also, in 
strength and fineness, though it was not so well 
cleaned or prepared as it might have been. The 
experiment seemed satisfactory that it was capa- 
ble of improvement, by proper management. 
The practice in all hemp countries, (Russia 
the principal) is uniformly, to water-rot, which 
operation is performed in the short space of four 
to ten days, according to weather ; and whether in 
standing or running water, this process, we have 
reason to believe, requires very particular atten- 
tion, as it regards both quality and quantity of the 
article. In 1809 and ’10 we had hemp and yarns 


‘again from Winchester, Kentucky, the staple and 
of cordage, and during that time, there has not|quaiity very good, and well handled; we then! 
been twenty tons of American hemp in this mar-|thought it only required to be water, instead of 


ket; the quality, when compared with that from/dew rotted, to be equal to any we had seen. We 
Russia, is so inferior, that our ship owners will|have since had occasional supplies of Virginia and 
not purchase the cordage, and I must again re-|Kentucky, and though it has deteriorated, from 


peat, that the principal cause of this defect is in’ 


neglect and mismanagement, we still think the 


the manner of rotting it, and why the mode of'staple good, and, if carefully water-rotted and 


dew-rotting is practised, I cannotsay. There has 


cleaned, by datling, scutching, and hackling, I 


been two lots of American hemp sold recently in|cannot see any reason why it would not be as well 
New-York, of 20 tons each ; one parcel brought;suited for a and sail cloth as any imported ; 


one hundred dollars per ton, and the other onelit is, at least, 


so much importance as to be 


hundred and thirty dollars per ton; the reason|worth a fair experiment. Much will depend on 


why this difference, one lot was not properly|the cultivation of it; it will be their province to 





‘manufactured some parcels of Italian hemp, (An- 
cona) and feund it to be of excellent quality, 
strong staple, and good colour—indeed, the long- 
lest and strongest I had ever seen, though by no 
means so well prepared as the Russian, and, con- 
sequently, not so easily worked ; it is doubted by 
some whether itis as well suited tor tarred rope, 
and though we have, and are making some expe- 
riments onit, they are not yet satisfactorily prov- 
ed. It makes excellent white rope. Manilla 
hemp, or grass, (I have used some parcels of it) 
is very strong and wiry, and said to be well suit- 
ed for some smaller purposes, untarred|; costs 
about 50 per cent. higher than the Russian.— 
American hemp is generally about three-fourths 
the price of Russian and Ancona. Deeming the 
cultivation of hemp of great national importance, 
both for cordage and sail cloth, too much pains 
cannot be taken to have its quality well ascer- 
tained ; tending to which, if the Legislatures of 
the states where it is cultivated would establish 
inspections, and have persons appointed compe- 
tent to its duties, I am of opinion it would greatly 
advance its character ; and, as another, and per- 
haps more immediate mode of ascertaining its 
qualities, I would beg leave, with great deference, 
to suggest, that the Navy Department should of- 
fer a premium for a quantity, not less than fifty 
tons, to be water-rotted, carefully culled, and well 
cleaned, by datling, scutching, and hackling, to 
be sent to a given place, and from thence distri- 
buted in suitable proportions to the principal na- 
val stations, to be there manufactured, and judged 
of by the mechanic, and the commandant and of- 
ficers of the station.” * 
No. 5. 

Memorandum of experiment made by a Manu- 

facturer of Hemp. 

Two ropes, each 2} inches in circumference, one 
made of hemp, grown on Connecticut river, 
and water-rotted, broke with 3,209 Ibs, 

The other made of ctean St. Petersburg 
hemp, broke with 3,118 lbs. 

Another rope, made of Kentucky unrot- 

ted hemp, broke with 2,968 Ibs. 
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This last was 2} inches also; but it must bejthe farmer requires but an approximative result, 


observed, that a considerable fart of the hemp 
was damaged very materially in the transporta- 
tion, and, it is highly probable, that the whole of 
it had suffered some loss of strength. 

Thirty yarns in each rope. 


——— 


SIMPLE METHOD OF TESTING THE 
FERTILITY OF SOILS. 


Read at the Maryland Academy of Sciences by J. 
T. DucateEt, Professor of Agricultural Chem- 
istry to the Maryland Agricultura! Society ; 
and by the Academy communicated for frubli- 
cation in the American Farmer. 


This easy method of ascertaining one of the re- 
quisites of a fertile soil, belongs to the distinguish- 
ed French Chemist and Apothecary, the Chev. 
Cadet de Gassicourt, and is derived ffom the 
known attraction existing in different degrees, be- 
tween water andearth. Starting from this fact 
Mr. Cadet has studied to determine the propor- 
tion of absorbent power, possessed by soils, in 
their various degrees of purity. From his ex- 
periments he has deduced these facts: that a dry 
soil, absorbed the most water, and abandoned it 
in the shortest space of time, in proportion to the 
quantity of argil which it contained ; that a cal- 
careous soil is, next tothe argillaceous, that which 
has the strongest attraction for water, but which, 
on the other hand, abandons it the soonest; that 
a sandy soil absorbs water in least quantities, but 
that it retains it longer than a calcareous soil.— 
The fertility of soilsthen, depending in a great 
measure, upon the property which they have of 
absorbing a certain quantity of water, and of re- 
taining it a sufficient length of time, to facilitate 
the deveiopement of the root, to carry food to the 
plant, and determine the germination of the 
seed, without, however, affording too great a de- 
gree of moisture; in order, consequently, to be- 
come acquainted with this degree of fertility 
which a soil possesses, Mr, Cadet proposes the 
following easy method within the reach of every 
farmer :— 

Having previously cleaned the superficies of 
the soil, which it is intended to test, of all loose 
vegetable or animal substances, ten or twelve 
pounds of the earth should be taken and passed 
through a coarse seive, after which they are to 
be placed on a stove, and suffered to bake five or 
six times, with a view of depriving the earth 
completely of water. The next preparation will 
be, to rub it down to the size of coarse snuff—a 
half gallon glass funnel must then be procured, 
and having previously adapted to it a filter of 
blotting paper, should be fixed in the neck of a 
transparent vessel. Fifty ounces of the soil, are 
then for a first experiment, weighed with preci- 
sion, and placed on the filter, taking care not to 
compress the earth in the least—fifty ounces of 
water, weighed with the same precision, are then 
gently poured over the soil on the filter, noting 
exactly the time the water takes to pass through 
it. Whenthe soil on the filter will have ceased 
to emit bubbles, the superfluous water contained 
in the vessel should be carefully weighed, and the 
diminution or loss of the fifty ounces indicates, 
without error, the quantity absorbed by the soil. 
This experiment is to be performed four times, 
upon the original quantity of earth prepared for 
that purpose. The sum of the results of these 
experiments taken, and the mear proportion de- 
termined ; that is, the fourth-part of the water 
absorbed, and of the time the superfluous part 
has spent in passing through the filter—then the 
annexed table may be consulted, the numbers ap- 
proaching the result obtained, sought for upon it. 
Although there be an infinite’variety in the de 


the experiments there consigned, will be found 
sufficient to answer all his purposes. 
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(a) Ihave given the name of frimordial-soil, 
to the Terriccio di Scofa of the Italians, Terrain 
de Bruyére of the French.—By primordial soil, | 
meat that soil which is the immediate decompo- 
sition (that is, in most part) of the order of rocks, 
called by Geologists primitive. The term virgin 
soil has been too much extended to be applicable 
here. 


ee ) 
Edisto Island, S. C. February 6, 1825. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Sir,—The constitution of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of St. John’s, Colleton, herewith transmitted, 
you will oblige me by inserting in your very valu- 
able paper. Respectfully yours. 
WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK. 
Cor. Sec, of the A. S. of St. 7. C. 





ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION for the Agri- 
cultural Society of St. John’s, Colleton, S. C. 
Art. 1—The style of this association shall be, 
the Agricultural Society of St. John’s Colleton, 
S.C. 

Art 2. The officers of the Society, shall con- 
sist of a President, a Vice President, a Treasurer, 
a Recording, and a Corresponding Secretary ; all 
of whom shall be elected annually, by ballot, on 
the second Wednesday of July, which shall be 





pree of absorbent power possessed by soils, as| 
& 


considered as the anniversary of the Society. 





Art. 3. It shall be the duty of the President, to 
preside at all meetings; keep order; declare 
the result of elections; and call special meet- 
ings, when he shall deem the same necessary. 

Art. 4. In the absence of the President, the 
Vice President shall take the chair; and in the 
absence of both, the members present shall nomi- 
nate a President, fro tempore. 

Art. 5. The Treasurer shall keep a true, and 
just account, of all monies received, and expend- 
ed, and shall annually present to the view of the 
Society, a detailed report of the state of the 
treasury. All demands against the Society, shall 
be settled only, by an order from the President, 
countersigned by the Recording Secretary. 

Art. 6. The Recording Secretary shall register 
all the proceedings of the Society, and take charge 
of all the books and papers, which may, from 
time to time, be entrusted to him: he shall keep 
a correct list of the names of the members, and 
of all donations to the Society, with the names of 
the donors, 

Art. 7. It shall be the duty of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, tocarry on the necessary corres- 
pondence of the Society ; to collect and distribute 
the best samples of the most useful seeds, roots, 
grains, &c.—to revise all reports and communica- 
tions, before they shall be made public by au- 
thority of the Society; and to make a regular re- 
port of his proceedings. 

Art. 8. At all elections for officers, a majority 
of the votes, of the members present, shall de- 
cide the election. 

Art. 9. The fee of admission for each member, 
shall be $5, and the annual contribution $5, to 
be paid at every anniversary meeting.—The pay- 
ment of $35, at any one time, shall constitute a 
life member, who shall not be subject to such an- 
nual contributions. 

Art. 10. Any member neglecting to pay his ar- 
rears, for two years, shall no longer be consider- 
ed a member of the Society, and the same shall 
be entered on the journals. 

Art. 11. All applications for membership, ad- 
dressed to the President, shall be read at one 
meeting, and considered at the next; but no ap- 
plicant shall be admitted without the concurrence 
of a majority of the members present, nor until 
he shall have signed these articles. 

Art. 12. There shall be a committee of five 
members, to be chosen at the same time, and in 
the same manner as the other officers of the So- 
ciety.—It shall be the duty of the said committee 
to designate the objects for which premiums shall 
be offered ; to regulate the value of, and to award 
the premiums to the successful candidates. 

Art. 13. The Society shall meet onthe second 
Wednesday, in the months of July, September, 
November, January, March, and May, at the 
hour of 11 o’clock, A. M.; seven members pre- 
sent shall form a quorum. “ 

Art. 14. The members of this Society shall be 
distinguished by the terms, resident and honorary. 

Art, 15. This society shall be empowered to 
make such by-laws, as may be deemed expedi- 
ent, and necessary to carry into effect, the objects 
of the Institution. 

Art, 16. The foregoing articles shall neither be 
altered, amended, or repealed, without the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the members present; nor 
shall any motion, having that object in view, be 
considered the same day on which it is offered, 


——> ) 
PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting, held on the 8th inst. 
in conformity with the act of incorporation, the 
following persons among others being present : 
Manuel Eyre, Richard B. Jones, 
George Blight, Samuel Davis, 
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| February 18, 1825, 





William Powel, 
Mathew Roberts, 
Charles J, Davis, 
John Wilcox, 
Benjamin Evans, 
J. Kersey, 
Adam Siter. 


George Sheaff, 
Wiliiam darris, 
James Worth, 
Henry L. Waddell, 
Reuben Haines, 
John Hare Powel, 
John P. Milnor, 
Job Roberts, 
The officers for the present year were unani- 
mously elected, to wit: 
Jonathan Roberts—President. 
Vice Presidents 
Stephen Duncan, 
‘Thomas Serrill, 


William Harris, 
James Worth, 
George Sheaff, 
John Hare Powel—Correspondivg Secretary. 
George Blight—7reasurer. 
Levi Pawling —Counsel/or. 
Directors. 
Manuel Eyre, ¢* John G. Watmovgh, 
Thos, Smith, of Dela- Reuben Haines, 
ware county, Wm. Anderson, 
Henry L. Waddell, G. W. Holstein, 
William Darlington, Richard B. Jones, 
Job Roberts, Mathew Roberts, 
William Evans, James Cox, 
Samuel West, Jonathan Thomas, 
John Wilcex, Elijah Lewis, 
Charles Miner, Caleb Churchman. 
John P. Milnor—Recording Secretary. 


Assistant Recording Secretaries. 
Charles J. Davis, Adam Siter. 


The conditions of the constitution having been 
observed, it was unanimously 
Resolved, That the meetings of the Society be 
hereafter held in the city of Philadelphia. 
The committee to whom the premium bill had 
been referred, reported. Whereupon it was 
Resolved, That at thenext exhibition, $410 be 
offered in premiums for neat cattle, $149 for 
sheep, $210 for Horses, $100 for oxen at the 
plough, of different ages, $60 for ploughmen with 
orses and oxen, $28 for swine, $135 for crops, 


$10 for sheep shearing, $20 for butter and cheese,’ space of ground, on 3d of April, 1824; the crop ed. 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


| Implements of Husban- Manufactures. 
dry. Stephen Duhcan 
William Darlington, Charles Miner, 


Mathew Roberts, 
Job Roberts, 
George Sheaff, 
Jonathan Thomas, 


Jonathan Thomas, 
Reuben Haines, 
George Blight, 





Oxen at the Plough. 
Charles Miner, 
Mathew Roberts, 
James Worth, 

G. W. Holstein, 
George Blight, 
Caleb Churcuman, 


Samuel Davis, 
James Worth, 
William Evans, 
John Wilcex, 
Samuel West, 





Sheeft Shearing. 
Mathew Roberts, 
Caleb Churchman. 


Job Roberts, 
Henry L. Waddell, 
George Blight, 


\xtract from the minutes. 
JOHN P. MILNOR, Rec. Sec’y. 


meee () xen ————— 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERs 


the Liverpool Mercury. 


ticulturist. 





| . 
ithan any other potato we have seen; but their 


|great peculiarity, is their fecundity, and their 
| growing together in clusters, as from the centre 
|of acircle, which will be learned from that intel- 
ligent farmer, Mr. John Philips of Childwall.” 
The paper from which this is copied, goes only 
|to say, that these potatoes were presented to Mr. 
Philips by Mr. Shepard, of the Liverpool Bo- 
|tanic Garden.—They were planted in a small 


Horses at the Plough. 


——————— 
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FOR THE AMERICAN 


PLANTING APPLE ORCHARDS. 

Sir,—The following mode of planting an or- 
chard of apple trees is suggested, as possessed of 
many advantages over the old method. By this 
the trees are planted at 50 feet every way, to 
give them room to grow and spread to their full 
extent, and to work the ground between them for 
their benefit, and the crop produced. The disad- 
vantages arising from this mode are so many, so 
great, and so fatal, as to have suggested the one 
now proposed in the place of it. hese disad- 
vantages are, Ist. the trees grow up with a straight 
body, 6 or 7 feet high, before they are suffered to 
produce their limbs—this large body is soon fiil- 
ed with worms under the bark, which is pecked 
into holes all around, by the small wood pecker, 
searching afterthem; these two causes soon bring 
on the canker, which in a little time causes the 
decay and death of the trees.—2d. They frequent- 
ly grow crooked and deformed, which is not only 
unsightly, but a great injury —3d. Their bodies 
and large branches become full of moss, and 








NEW SPECIES OF POTATO.—Cofied from harvour insects which prey upon them,—4th. The 


itrees, planted thus, and especially when the 


““We have been fovoured with the sight of ground is cultivated between them, grow luxuri- 
some potatoes of a new kind, which, according 
to all appearance, from their extraordinary pro- 
lific nature and excellent quality, promise to be- 
come of much importance to the farmer and hor- 
Thev are of a long shape, have a 
smooth skin, and bear a greater number of eyes 


antly, throw out large branches, and form a high 
tree with great heads—thus exposing them tothe 
fury of the winds, which sometimes break off 
large branches, and which, whenever it happens, 
if care (which is very seldom given) is not taken 
to smooth the wound, and to protect from the air, 
bring on disease and decay—it also renders them 
liable to have their fruit blown down before ripe, 
to the great loss of the proprietor. They are 
more difficult to prune and keep in order—their 
fruit is more difficult and expensive to gather, 
from the height and extent of the head—and they 
very seldom bear more than every other, or eve- 
ry third year. By the mode below suggested, all 
these disadvantages, it is believed, will be avoid- 
The trees are to be planted at every 20 feet. 


$10 for sugar, $10 for pearl ashes, $10 for do-| was taken up, and the produce was 514 potatoes, The second spring after planting, head them 


mestic wine, $10 for cider, §55 for implements 


which weighed 108 pounds. Many of them grew 


down at about three feet from the ground, so as to 


of husbandry, $163 for household manufactures.|in clusters of sx and seven, and the largest of let 4 branches arise from the part left, taking 
Mr. Kersey presented some stone ware, admi-'them measured 74 or 8 inches in circumference.'!care to pare away the part above the highest 
rably adapted tor dairy utensils, which from its) This potato is of the kidney kind, thin skinned, branch down close, so as to let the growing bark 


extraordinary strength is less liable to be broken’ and remarkably good, either roasted or boiled, cover the wound as soon as possible. 


This ought 


than the articles usually employed, and as its and serviceable, either for the table or for cattle. always to be well covered with Forsyth’s compo- 
glazing resists the action of vegetable acids, it is The account further says, that this new potato sition until the scar is completely overgrown by 


well fitted for culinary uses. 


|came from Canada; I am inclined to suspect that 


the new wood. The following spring prune all 


The society having adjourned, the directors|there may be a mistake here; for if it came from the four branches (which ought to be trained as 


met in pursuance of due notice, in accordance 
with their by-laws, and 

Resolved unanimously, That the third annual 
exhibition be held in Philadelphia county, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 19th, 
20th, and 2ist of October next, at such place as 
shall be determined by the committee of arrange- 
ment. 

Committee of Arrangement, 

The President, John Hare Powel, Manuel 
Eyre, William Harris, Richard B. Jones, John 
Wilcox. 

Neat Cattle. 
Thomas Smith, 
Thomas Serrill, 
Caleb Churchman, 
Mathew Roberts, 
James Cox, 

Horses. 
Manuel Eyre, 
James Worth, 
George Sheaff, 


Sheep and Swine. 
Henry L. Waddell, 
Samuel West, 

Job Roberts, 

Samuel Davis, 

William Evans. 
Products of the Soil. 

George Sheaff, 

William Darlington, 

John Wilcox, 

G. W. Holstein, 


Canada, it is natural, one would think, that the 
farmers on this side of the St. Lawrence river, 
would have heard of it, and have tried its qual- 
ities —Be this as it may, in your extensive cor- 
respondence, you can obtain certain information 
of this new root, either from Canada or Liver- 
pool, and make it known in your very useful pub- 
lication. 


——== (0 ————_ 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

You will oblige me by having the following en- 
quiries made in your useful paper. I wish the 
answers to be given in a series of rules, from the 
commencement of puparation, to the seeding of 
grass seed, in salt bent marsh :— 

Quere 1. After the marsh is embanked; the 





surface vegetable matter ? 





John G. Watmough, 
William Anderson, 





Reuben Haines. 


ed? 





first step taken ? | 

2. Whether the plough (after burning) or spike will show in plenty in every part. 
harrow, would be most advisable to get rid of the new branches have arrived at this state, then 
cut out the four old ones that have borne fruit, 
3, What species of grass seed, the best adapt-|and are now getting up pretty high, and bearing 
mostly on their tops; take care in cutting out 


regularly as they can be had on all sides of the 
body,) each about a foot long, and suffer each of 
them to put out two shoots, rubbing off with the 
finger all beside them—thus you will have from 
this time, eight branches to form itshead, anda 
body only about two feet long. All these eight 
branches are to be suffered to grow until the tree 
comes into bearing, taking care to suffer no strong 
growing spongy shoot to grow beyond its fellows, 
but keeping all of equal growth and size. When 
the tree comes to bear four of these branches, 
each alternate one, all around the tree, is to be 
headed down to its lowest shoot, which is to be 
trained in the vacancy of its parent branch, which 
has been lopped away: Whilst these four branche 
es are in the progress of making new wood, the 
four that have been left are bearing, which they 
will do in plenty for three, four or five years, until 


the new wood has come into a bearing state, 
which may be known by the fruit buds which they 


When these 
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these old branches, to do it as low as you can, and 
where is their dowest shoot, however small, or 
even the appearance of a dud to shoot forth, and 
renew them ; these are to be trained in the s2ine 
manner as above directed for the first cnat were 
cut out, until they arrive at te size and state to 
bear fruit in the}; turn again, when the last bear- 
ing Ones are again to undergo the same operation, 
and so on alternately, perhaps for an hundred or 
it may be two hundred years. Note particular- 
ly that in pruning thus, or cutting away these 
branches, it must always be so near to the shoot 
or bud that grows to furnish the branch in the 
piace of the one cut away, that the growing 
wood may cover the wound as soon as possible 

In all cases where the knife is used, or any injury 
done in any way, the part must be smvothed, and 
the composition applied without delay, at any 
season. The stems or bodies of the trees, and 
the branches are oncea year, at least, to be wash 

ed with soft soap and water, which encourages 
their growth, and prevents moss and insects har- 
bouring in them, and is of essentia! service to 
them.—The advantages of these modes are: 

Ist. ‘he bodies being so short, are easily kept 
clear and free trom insects, and of course from 
the wounds made by the wood pecker, in search- 
ing for them, and thus kept healthy and thriving, 
and of course highly fruitful. 

2d. They cannot but be straight, with as many 
branches on the one side as the other, by which 


the sap is regularly dispersed, tothe beauty, regu-' 


larity, and health of the tree. 


3d. The trees are thus kept in perpetual youth, | 


health, and fertility, and yield an annual crop. 

4th. They are not subject to be broken by the 
high winds, nor their fruit to be lost, by being 
shaken off. 

5th. They can never contract moss on either 
body or branches, which greatly injures the large 
tree. 

6th. Their fruit is easily thinned, and more 
easily gathered, and at less expense; and lastly, 
the pleasure arising from an orchard thus grow- 
ing, and thus kept, would be much greater, and 
of course procure tor it more care and attention. 

Let any one go through the state, or the United 
States, and I will venture to say, that he will 
find almost every orchard with the body of the 
trees drilled into holes; its branches covered 
with moss; many of the trees bent and crooked; 
much old naked, barren, and even dead wood 
upon them, and scarcely one that bears every 
year. To all those whose orchards are in this 
state, this mode offers the only way to resuscitate 
and renovate them. Cut down any that are 
crooked, wounded, irregular, diseased, or decay- 
ed, and train up the best and strongest shoot that 
will put up from the part left, or from the root ; 
and by managing them as above directed, in 
a few years he may have a young, healthy, and 
fruitful orchard, in the place of an old, cankery, 
decayed, unsightly, unfruitful, and unproductive 
one. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the more 
the ground is stirred between the trees, the more 
they will grow and flourish. The best manure 
forthem is marsh mud—salt marsh, if to be had ; 
but never fresh stable manure, The salt in the 
mud conduces to the health of the trees, destroys 
slugs, worms, and insects, and this manure car- 
ries no weeds into the orchard. 

A comparison of the productiveness and profit 
of the old way, and the one now proposed, will 
shew the superiority of the latter over the former, 
in a strong point of view. An acre will contain 
only 16 trees, at 50 feet apart—whereas it will 
contain 200 at 20 feet; the first only bears every 
other year, the latter every year. Take them 


i for a space of ten years. We will allow 
each large tree to bear twenty bushels, this will 
give 3¢=320 bushels for the acre, and as the 
trees only bear half the time, consequently, in 
the ten years it will produce 1600 bushels. Al- 
low only five bushels for the small orchard, the 
100 trees in the acre will produce 500 bushels, and 
as they bear every year, the ten years will give 
5000 bushels, If it be said the allowance of five 
bushels is too much for a small tree, let the objec- 
tor remember that this tree is always in a heal- 
thy and fruitful state ; that its bearing branches 
being renewed every four or five years, are for- 
ever young and lusty, and able to bear a good crop. 
‘Let it also be rembered that an average of 20 
bushels to the large trees isa great allowance, 
and which, I will venture to say, is never realiz- 
ed. Thus, then, whether we consider the beauty, 
the regularity, the health and vigor of the trees, 
‘on the plan proposed, their greater fruitfulness, 
and consequent profit, their perpetual renovation 
and youth, the ease with which their superabun- 
dant fruit is thinned, and gathered, their greater 
exemption from injuries from high winds; these 
advantages are so many, and so decisive, as to give 
this plan a marked superiority. With best wish- 
es for the continued usefulness of your well con- 
ducted paper, to the great interest of our country, 
I contribute my mite. 

Yours, &c. 

RUSTICUS. 























RECIPES. 





} 

| PIPSISAWAY—curRE FOR RHEUMATISM. 
Brunswick Court- House, Va. Jan. 24, 1825. 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Dear Sir,—Having received the benefits of 
‘many of the contributions to = paper, I feel 
bound to contribute my mite, if you think the fol- 
\lowing worthy to be laid before your patrons :— 

I have been afflicted with rheumatism three 
times in my life. The first time in April, 1822; 
ithe second about one year ago; andthe last a few 
days ago. The two first attacks were not very 
\severe, but continued from two to four weeks: 
,the last was much the most painful and violent. 
i had been in the habit of using the common re. 
'medies until lately, several of my neighbours hav- 
ling tried the one I shall now describe, I also re- 
,sorted to it, and I was entirely relieved in forty- 
eight hours; and I have never known, or heard 
of a case in which it has not given immediate 
relief, 

That no mistake may occur, and that some of 
your botanical friends may do the plant justice, I 
herewith enclose you one. It is found in most 
woodland in this and the adjoining counties; in- 
deed, I have never seen any destitute of it where 
I have examined: of the limits of the region in 
which it grows I am ignorant. Itis here called 
wild arsenic, or wild ratsbane, and the most poi- 
; sonous qualities are ascribed to it. But I had it 
|rubbed on the parts affected, using no extraordina- 
‘ry caution, and nothing has occurred to prove its 
poisonous properties. 

The way to prepare it for use is, to pull it up ; 
wash the dirt off and put it into a vessel, roots 
and all, with common whiskey, in such quantity, 
as that after it is steeyed for 24 hours, the liquor 
assumes a blackish appearance. In this state it 





is rubbed, by some strong hand, on the parts dis- 
eased, as hard as the pain will allow, for about 
fifteen minutes—and also have flannel cloths dip 
ped into it, and spread over the seat of the pain. 
This is to be repeated three times a day. 

When I had the flannel cloth applied the pain 











when come into full bearing, and see their pro- 





was so much increased by it, that I was obliged 


to have them removed in the course of ten or fif- 
teen minutes, 
In making this communication, Sir, I may be 
doing an act of supererogation, as the remedy is 
more extensively known than J had supposed ; 
but if I shall give relief to one individual afflicted 
with that excruciating malady, I shal! feel satisti- 
ed for the trouble I have taken; and hope you 
will excuse that I may have given you. Would 
it not be tothe interest of our Druggistsand Apo- 
thecaries, to keep it in their shops? It will lose 
nothing by age. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
EDWD. B. HICKS. 





[The above letter was read by the Editor of 
the American Farmer, to the Maryland Acade- 
my of Science, and was referred to Mr. Girarcin, 
President of said Society, and Professor of Bota- 
ny to the Maryland Agricultural Society, who re- 
turned it with the following observations. } 





Baltimore College, Feb. 7th, 1825. 

Dear Sir,—The plant, of which a specimen has 
been sent to you by Mr. E. B. Hicks, and the vir- 
tues of which, as experienced by him, are stated 
in his letter, is the Pyrola maculata of Michauz, 
and others; but, for reasons which it is needless 
to specify in this place, it has, together with the 
Pyrola umbellata, lately much extolled for the 
cure of cancers, been separated from that genus, 
and a new genus constituted by the name of Chi- 
mapfihilla, (winter loving filant.) Pursh, 1 be- 
lieve, first made the separation, and subsequent 
Botanists have judiciously adopted it. It belongs 
to the class Decandria, order Monogynia of the 
Linnzan system, and to the LXVth family 
(Erice ) in the method of Jussieu, The vulgar 
name generally given to it, and other conegene- 
rous plants is Winter Green. The species to 
which I have alluded as used for the cure of can- 
cer, goes under the appellation of Phifisesawa.— 
I have generally found the plants of this family in 
pine-woods, in shaded and rather moist situations. 
Chey flower in June and July. I deem it unne- 
cessary to give a particular description of the 
‘plant, as it is pretty generally known. I see 
abundance of it as well as of the Pyrola, or Chi- 
mapthilla umbellata ( Phifisesawa) exposed for 
sale in our markets by country people. I shall 
only observe that it has received the specific name 
of Maculata on account of the white streak, ex- 
tending along the nerve of the acutely serrated 
leaf, on its upper surface. 

I have no Medical Botany at hand—but I re- 
collect the bitter taste and astringent qualities 
of this genus of plants. The properties, effects, 
&c. of the Pyrola or Chimifihilla maculata have, 
no doubt, been stated by Barton, Bigelow, &c. to 
whose works I refer those of your readers as may 
wish to know more about this plant and its pro- 
perties. 

Spare me not, my dear sir, whenever you think 
I may render any service to the good cause in 
which you are engaged. Shattered as my time 
and attention are between the multiplied duties 
of an active and laborious protession, I value too 
highly the honour which the Members of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society have conferred 
upon me, by appointing nie their Professor of Bo- 
tany; and I am too ardently devoted to the pre. 
motion of useful knowledge, not to embrace cheer- 
fully every practicable opportunity of contribut- 
ing, so far as my humble abilities will permit, to 
the widely diffused illumination of which the 
* American Farmer” is the focus. 


I salute you, with sincere esteem and respect, 
L. H. GIRARDIN, 
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Domestic Economy. 
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Baltimore, Nov. 22d. 1824. 


Sir,—Observing that you are desirous of ad 
ding to your lists the productions of domestic 
housewifery, Mrs. Parker sends you specimens of 
her hard soap; the piece marked A, has been 
made about thirteen years, the other B, was 
made the last spring, and C, at some intermedi- 
ate time. Enclosed isa description ot the method 
Mrs. P. uses in this article. 

With respect, I am, Sir, 
Your Ob’t servant, 
THOMAS PARKER. 

John S. Skinner, Esq. Sec’y to the 

Maryland Agricultural Associaiion. 
Method of making Soap. 

Ist. The ashes from the hearth are carefully 
collected, especial care being taken that no soot 
be mixed with them; a few weeks before the 
soap is to be mate, the ashes, with a very small 
proportion of quick lime, are placed in the hop- 
per and charged with water. 

2d. Prefiaration of the fat—what I make use of 
for soap, is termed “Scum Fat,” i. e. what is 
taken from the dripping pan, and skimmed off the 
pots in which meat is boiling. 

The fat is boiled with water to separate all ex- 
traneous matter. 

3d. Take about fourteen pounds of fat, put it 
into a tight barrel and throw on it at first, strong 
lye (what will bear an egg) say two or three or 
four gallons, and afterwards add weaker lye to 
fill the barrel. If the ashes are from oak wood, 
the lye will be stronger than from hickory wood, 
and a larger proportion of fat must be used. The 
above is attended with less trouble than the old 
method of boiling the fat and lye to make soft 
soap, but not so quick.—The directions for the 
last method are, take the same proportion of fat, 
and with the addition of the strong lye, set over 
the fire and boil slowly until the soap begins to 
form, and then add weaker lye. 

4th. Zo make hard soaf—The soft soap is set 
over a gentle fire until it boils, and then salt ad- 
ded until it becomes thin—then poured into tubs 
or wide vessels until cool, when it is cut into con- 
venient pieces.—I have generally re-boiled this 
hard soap with the addition of about one gallon 
of strong lye to each hundred pounds of soap. 


—— ) 
New York, Feb. 1, 1825. 


Parsons, Esq. of Brighton, who inherited it from 

his father, (the late Ebenezer Parsons, Esq. ;) 

To examine Fatherland farm would wel! pay any 

person (who has a taste for agriculture, when car- 

ried to perfection) for riding thirty miles out of 

his way, and itis not more than that from Boston. 
Yours, respectfully, 

[Note on the above-—We cannot deny to our 
correspondent, the right to make the above re- 
marks; indeed, we are not sorry that the publick 
should be enabled in this way, to give honour to 
whom honour is due.—The letter from which the 
extract was made, was full of interest in relation 
to the general subject of feeding swine, but the 
writer stopped us, by those emphatic and forbid- 
ding cautions—*‘ for-your own eye.” Hence it 
was, that we did not designate either the writer’s 
jhame, nor even give the cue of the name of the 
‘farm. But it seems that in New England, he 
who runs may read—however we do not savy who 





naked facts of the age, and weight of the hogs, to 
justify the remarks we had made, upon the Hay- 
‘held swine-pen, at the time it was published. As 
\for a description of ** Fatherland Farm,” we can 
only ask Mr. B. P. to be frompt ; the more mi- 
nute the description of farm management and 
produce, the better we should like it, if the uwn- 
er did not object; moreover, if ever again we 
have the happiness to enjoy the never to be for- 
gotten hospitality of Mr. G. P. and his neighbours, 
Fatherland Farm will not escape, what it can so 
well bear, a visit of insfection.)—Edit Am. Far. 


{ 





— 





Sporting Olio. 








From the Annals of Sporting. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Dear Sir,—“ Credit to whom credit is due,” is 
an old maxim, of which I was reminded by read-' 
ing (in your valuable paper of January 28th, re- 


A forced March, on the spur of curiosity —A 


set off between five and six o’clock on Menday 
morning, September 20, to see the Sc. Leger 
race, at Doncaster, and arrived at home by ele- 


the writer was; we could not forbear to take the! 





shillings and sixpence, which task he performed 
(we are told) in about three minutes and a half 
within the hour, 

Shooting. —A bet of magnitude between Hora- 
tio Ross, Esq. of Rossie, and G. Fullarton Car- 
negie, Esq. of Charleton, was decided on Satur- 
day, September 18,—the former betting that he 
would shoot as many partridges on his estate, 
in the space of five hours, as the latter would do 
on the estate of Ethie in the same time. The 
day being fine, and the fame of Mr. Ross as a 
marksman being well known, a great number of 
sporting gentlemen were on the ground. Mr, 
Ross killed thirty-one and a half, and Mr, Carne- 
gie ten brace, the former gaining the bet by 
twenty-one and a half brace. 





Fine grown ox, bred and fed by Sir William 
Maxwell, of Monteith, on his lands in Galloway, 
was slaughtered at Ayr, late inSeptember. This 
janimal was extraordinary in many respects. He 
exceeded almost every beast of the kind lately 
reared in Scotland, not only in bulk, but surpass- 
ed them likewise insymmetry of form andin beau- 
ty of skin. Indeed, he was considered so singu- 
lar, that he was carried through the kingdom 
in a caravan, exhibited as a public spectacle, 
and was well known to the world by the name of 
‘‘Fat Charley.” He was the produce of the far- 
famed Teeswater kind, and of a cow of the 
equally famed Cunningham breed, and was about 
eight years old when brought to the shambles. 
The four quarters weighed 105 stone, of 16 oun- 
ces to the lb. and 16 lbs. tothe stone. The tal- 
low weighed 13 st. 5 lb. and the hide 7 st. 8 lb.; 
and exclusive of offal, the beast weighed 125 st. 
13 lb. 1913. Through the rib, the thickness mea- 
sured 94 inches, and the fat alone down the back 
44, and on the back bone 5. 








Archery.—The annual Butt prize (being a 
‘handsome piece of silver plate, set out by the 
'* Irvine Toxopholite Society”) was shot for at 
their Butts, on the 6th and 7th of October. It 
was won on the latter day by Mr. John Dean, 
Post-master of Irvine. 


LONDON. 

A pigeon belonging to a person at Liege, in 
the Netherlands, was set loose at Lyons, in the 
south of France, on August 3, at six o’clock in 
the morning, and arrived at Leige at eleven 
o’clock, the distance being about 290 miles. 





{young lad, an apprentice to a butcher in York, Zhe Science and Slang of DoG-FricuTinc,—as 


hractised by Colonels, and other “* Gentlemen 
of England,” 
A match took place, at Reuben Martin’s pit, 


ceived this morning) the comparison of Hayfield’s) ven the same evening, having walked the whole|in Tottenham court-road, for 100 sovereigns aside, 
_ of swine, with those of Pennsylvania and/ distance, (with the exception of six miles,) from|October 13. ‘The animal competitors for the 
York to Doncaster and back again, seventy-two/prize were, Razor, a white dog, the property of 


ussex county, Massachusetts; as the owner’s 
name ofthe latter was omitted, also the town, &c. 
and unless your correspondent positively request- 
ed it otherwise, I request it published in your 
next, as I claim the honour of being born in the 
same town, and within a few miles of the cele- 
brated farm where they were raised; and were 
your columns at liberty, should like to give you 
a description of that, and several other farms in 
Massachusetts. Of that in particular, as itis, in 
my humble opinion, superior in most respects to 
any farm I ever saw. The farm where those 12 
hogs, (the total weight of which, as peiisned in 
the Newburyport Herald and American Farmer, 
was 5711 lbs. and sold for $413 463) were raised, 
is situated in the town of Newbury, county of 
Essex, and state of Massachusetts, in the Parish 
called Byfield.—The ijarm is known by the name 





miles. 





Colonel Egerton ; and Driver, a fallow-smut, the 
property of Oxford Bill, It was evident at set- 


A boy, fifteen years of age, undertook, for a/ting-to, that, in point of strength and courage, 
wager of two pounds, to walk one hundred miles}Razor was the best dog, and therefore the know. 
in twenty-three hours, on Heath-common, near/ing-ones commenced a wrangle, by one of Bill’s 


| Wakefield. He would have accomplished his party calling out, “time,” “out of time ;” and 
task with great ease, had he not confided the/Razor having been thereupon let loose by his 


measurement of the ground to an unprincipled|/second, under an impression that the time keept- 
man, who had wagered five pounds against him,|er had given the word, Oxford Bill withdrew his 
and wished to win it. Hecommenced at twenty-|dog, and claimed the stakes. An appeal was 


five minutes to five, on Thursday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 1, and finished at twenty minutes to four, 
on Friday afternoon ; and when the course was 
re-measured, it appeared that he had performed 
upwards of one hundred and ten miles in twenty- 
three hours and five minutes. He had underta- 
ken to walk six miles in one hour at Wakefield, 


made to the umpire, who said he certainly had 
not called time; and application being then made 
to the referee, that person decided that the as- 
sault was not fair, and Bill’s claim was admitted. 
He in consequence fobbed the stakes. Here was 
a pretty robbery ! 

Soon after the battle was over, it was found 


of ** Fatherland Farm,” and is owned by Gorham jthe day preceding, tor the trifling sum of two'that Razor had been poisoned! and he died ; the 
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Colonel had paid £27 for him. On opening the, 


body, its stomach was found corroded in three 
places, whence it is conjectured that the poison 
must have been administered in pills—but these 
not Operating as soon as the perpetrators expect- 
ed, he would have won the battle, but for the 
management of calling ‘*time” falsely, by a con- 
federate. Col. Egerton ought to have known, 
that if hisdog had the advantage of four seconds, 
(as ’tis said he had,) the adverse party had their 
option of choosing, at any subsequent in-go of the 
battle, to /et /oose four, or five, or six seconds out 
of time. 





Arctic Fox.—By some very recently-published 
particulars of occurrences and observations made 
by an intelligent officer in the late voyage to the 
North Pole, we find that the fact of a change in 
colour from cinerous grey to white, on the ap- 
pearance of winter, is now established beyond 
doubt, allowing the jourral to be authentic. It is 
thus we would sacrifice to candour, a suggestion 
of contrary tendency, which was thrown out ina 
former number at this volume (page 68,) and in 
making this acknowledgement, do not apprehend 
it has been penned prematurely. 


—— 6 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AND THEIR CURE, 

Worming.—An operation performed on pup- 
pies, for the purpose of preventing them from bit- 
ing should they happen to become mad. It consists 
in making an incision underneath the tongue, and 
drawing out with a hook a small worm-like liga- 
ment. It is recommended by Mr. Daniel in his 
Rural Sports, where the operation is particularly 
described, 

Worms.—The stomach and bowels of horses 
are liable to be infested with different kinds of 
worms; but as the same treatment is proper, 
whatever kind of worms they may be, it is need- 
less to enter into a particular description of them. 
The most certain sign of worms, except that of 
their being voided with the dung, is the appear- 
ance of a light yellowish matter immediately un- 
derthe fundament. The inconvenience produced 
by worms, is that of making a horse thin and 
hide-bound, giving him a dry staring coat, caus- 
ing some degree of !angour and weakness, and in 
some instances they have caused slight attacks of 
colic. Worms however often exist in the bowels 
in a considerable number, without producing 
these effects. Botts are often found in the horse’s 
stomach, when their existence had not been sus- 
pected while the animal was living; and even 
about the pylorous they are sometimes found in 
such numbers as almost to plug it up, without 
having caused inconvenience during life ; but in 
some cases botts have caused the most serious 
diseases. I do not think it has hitherto been re- 
marked by any veterinary author, that worms 
are sometimes found inthe great mesenteric arte- 
ry of horses and asses, and that in all such cases, 
there have been emaciation, staring coat, and 
hide-bound, It is remarkable, that young asses, 
that bave been half starved and sold for the pur- 
ora of dissection, are often found in this state. 

orses that die of mesenteric consumption have 
generally the great mesenteric artery enlarged, 
its coats considerably thickened, and within it ma 
ny small worms. A worm is sometimes found iu 
the eyes of horses; but this, I believe, is peculiar 
to hot climates; and it is remarked in abouk pub- 
lished in India, by M, A. de l’Etang, that no Eu 
ropean author has noticed it. I have been favour. 
ed with a description of this disease by a gentle. 
man who has been for some time resident in India, 
and he confirms the following account of this ex- 
waordinary worm by M, A. de l’Etang “It 


makes its first appearance by a light coloured 
cloud covering the eye; acircle is formed on 
what is termed the apple of the eye. and seems 
to prescribe limits to a worm, which really exists 
in it, and appears by constant motion to endeav- 
our to escape. The horse feels no particular 
pain, but is deprived of sight, until the worm is 
extracted by the following operation. Let the 
horse be thrown down, open his eye-lids widely, 
(this may be effected by means of the handle of a 
key, which at the same time will keep the eye 
steady,) make with a small lancet, an incision of 
two lines (one sixth of an inch) deep, and five or 
six long, either over or under the apple of the 
eye, taking care not totouchit. A fluid with the 
worm will immediately come out. The eye is af- 
terwards to be covered from the light.” Insects, 
termed Flukes, and somewhat like a flat fish, are 
found in the livers of sheep that have the hepatic 
or liver rot. Worms are sometimes fatal to poul- 
try, particularly turkeys. Mr. Weinsenthal ob- 
serves in the Medical and Physical Journal, 
“that the inconvenience experienced by poultry 
from this cause, is at first but slight; gradually 
however, it becomes more oppressive, until the 
animal dies. Very few recover: they languish, 
grow dispirited, droop, and die.” I have, in one 


ing from the overflowing of rivers, that great 
source of fertility in Egypt—the Nile, is said to 
have failed this season, in diffusing its waters to 
the usual exteat; the consequence of which will, 
it is feared, be a deficient crop of grain. 

It is said that there are five hundred houses of 
different models and sizes, now building in aad 
about Plymouth, and that ground is selling at 
1,000/, per acre for sites or for opening roads. 

The garden of Mr. Alderman Watts, of Bridg- 
north, this year produced a pear of the Burgamot 
species, which measured thirteen inches in girth, 
and weighed fifteen ounces. 

We understand it is in contemplation to estab- 
lish a rail-road between Leeds and Selby. 

The High Court of Appeal in France, in an ap- 
peal from a conviction of ‘‘ murder with preme- 
ditation,” given in acase of duelling, has decided, 
that though the practice thereof deeply offends 
against religion, morality, and public order, yet 
t is not specified as an offeuce by any existing 

ilaw. 

The first almanac printed in Constantinople, 
was in 1806, 

A curious pony which has lately been presented 
by a gentleman to his Majesty, was lately brought 
from Carlton Palace, to Cumberland Lodge ; it is 
of a mouse, or rather a dun colour; its coat or 





instance only, found small worms in the windpipe 
of anass, which appeared to be the cause of his’ 
death. 

In the treatment of horses that have worms in 
the vowels, I believe that mercurial purgatives 
are the most effectual. Gibson, a very respecta- 
ble author, thought savine a goodremedy: I have 
not found itso. Ethiops mineral and antimony 
have alsu been thought good vermifuges, proba- 
bly without sufficient foundation. A brown co- 
loured salt brought from India has also been re- 
commended; it appears to be nothing more than 
common salt, with a small proportion of sulphur, 
or liver of sulphur. In one case sulphuret of iron 
was given with a goud effect to a horse that had 
worms Mercurial purgatives however are the 
most certain remedies. The best method of ex- 
hibiting the mercurial medicine, is to give, for 
two or three successive nights, a dram, or adram 
and a half of calomel, and the morning after the 
last dose, a purgative ball. Gibson observes, 
that most of the preparations of antimony are ef- 
ficacious for destroying worms. { have given the 
strongest preparation of that mineral, emeti¢ tar- 
tar, without any useful effect, to horses that had 
worms. 


, ——_—_. -_— 
Miscellaneous liems. 





-- 








A locksmith, of the small village of Philips- 
berg, in Pomerania, has just invented a most ex- 
traordinary lock. Through an admirable mechan- 
ism, by turning three times a key, three pistols 
are loaded, which would infallibly kill any one 
who attempted to introduce an improper key. 
If, on the contrary, the lock is opened by means 
of the right key, then the pistols are unloaded by 
a different motion.—ANews of Literature. 


A gentleman of Henly-on-Thames offered a 
farmer when at that market, a dinner and a bot 
tle of wine, if he would bring him a grain of 
wheat on the following market day, and double 
the quantity each day, until that day twelvemonth. 
This was acceded to for the moment; but the 
following statement will perhaps satisfy those 
who have never entered into any similar calcula- 
tions, of the impossibility of fulfilling such an en- 
gagement: Amount of the number of grains, 4 
503,599,627,370,495 ; ‘number of bushels, 12,509, 
998,964; number of quarters, 1,563,749,870 ; num- 
ber of loads, 312,749,974. 

While almost every part of Europe is suffer- 











hair very rough; is four years old, and.stands 
thirty-two inches high beautifully formed. It 


}was brought from Norway, and is so docile that it 
,would follow the groom who has the care of him 


‘up and down stairs like a dog, and lay down on the 
‘hearth-rug before the fire ; it has never yet been 
‘shod, will eat bread and potatoes as well as corn 
and hay, and drink beer, It was yesterday brought 
jto the Royal Lodge ina neatly-fitted fancy-co- 
jloured covering, bounded by a girth for his Ma- 
jesty’s inspection ; and was led by the groom to 
jhis Majesty’s apartment, who admired him as 
imuch on account of his diminutive size as for his 
docility. 
—_—_—s) ea 

From the National Intelligencer of 8th inst.— 
Weare happy to learn from an authentic source, 
that the British Government has recently com- 
municated to this Government, through our Min- 
ister at London, the interesting information, that 
the Government has come to the determination 
to recognize the indefiendence of Mexico and 
BuENos AyREs, and also of CoLomBIA, reserv- 
ing a declaration, as to the latter, until the effect 
of the contest in Peru be more certainly develop- 
ed ; and that this determination will be commnu- 
nicated successively to all the other foreign pow- 
ers, 





From the National Intelligencer, Feb. 10. 
Joun Quincy Apams, of, Massachusetts, was 
yesterday elected President of the United States, 
for four years, to commence on the fourth day of 
March next, when the present term of Mr, Mon- 
roe’s administration will have expired. 


Joun C. Cacuoun, of South Carolina, has been 
duly elected, by the electoral votes, to be Vice 
President of the United States, for four years, to 
commence on the fourth day of March next, when 
Mr. Tompkins’ term of service will have expi- 
red. 

—aa aa 
PUBLICK UTILITY 
AND THE CAUSE OF CHARITY COMBINED. 

The patrons of the School for Plaiting Straw, 
are informed that it is now in operation at the 
School Koom, in South Howard, near Pratt street, 
and are respectfully invited to witness the result 
of their benevolence. 

Tuesday mornings are appropriated to visitors, 
at which time a committee from the Board of Di- 
rectors are present. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER BY 
ORDER OF THE STATE. 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli- 
vered from Nottingham Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the 4th Oct. 
1824 ; ending on the 3d January 1825. 
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‘Treasury Orrick, ANNAPOLIs, Jan. 19, 1825. 
True Copy from the original rejort on file in 
' his office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.5S. Md. 
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jo At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society, J. S. Skinner, 
Esq. announced the death of L. H. GIRARDIN, 
late Professor of Botany, to the Seciety. He la- 
mented deeply the loss which had been sustained 
by this Institution, and by Society at large, in the 
death of one of the most distinguished ornaments 
of our scientific and literary circles—distinguish 
ed not for wealth, or the unenviable rank and 
power it confers; but for highly cultivated ta- 
lents, a liberal and generous spirit, and that en- 
larged and enlightened philanthropy, which in - 
duced him to throw open for the common bene- 
‘fit of mankind, the various stores of his intellec- 
‘tual harvests—abounding in seeds, and fruits, of 
lall kinds of useful knowledge. 

Aware of the estimation in which the deceased 
was held by the Board, he but anticipated their 
feelings, by offering the following Resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 





‘A report of the tobacco inspected at and 
delivered from Beard’s Point Inspection Ware- 








Resolved, Vhat the Board of Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, have heard with 


} 
' 


; re recrre © 7 sip le » Penfeecnr 
house, during the year 1824. weet regret of the death of their late Professor 
sof Botany, L. H. Grrarpin. In him the school 
eecaiie 7a Rene Total \of general science has lost one of its brightest 
, s ale . * . 
growe state. spected, ;scholars, andthe Maryland Agricultural Society 
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livered. 
HENRY BASFORD, Sen. Jnsfiector. 
Trasury Orrice, ANNAPOLIS, Feb.. 1, 1825. 
Zrue Cofiy, from the original refiort on file 
in this office. 
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AEDS WAR UNS. 











BaLTIMORE, FRIpAy, FesrRuARY 18, 1825. 

ji The meeting of the Trustees of the Mary- 
Jand Agricultural Society, held on Wednesday, at 
Mr. Caton’s, was a full one, and its proceedings! 
highly interesting and important. We have nei- 


jone of its most active and useful members. The 


\deceased, and will observe it as a metancholy but 
imperative obligation to cherish his memory, 





j} The Maryland Academy of Scienceand Li- 
/terature, convened at their rooms on the occasion 
of the melancholy loss of their late venerable 
| President, L. H. Grrarptn, the following reso- 
lutions were moved by William Frick, Esq. and 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the members of this Academy 
are penetrated with deep and sincere regret at 
the event which has deprived them of their Pre- 
sident, and the republic of science and letters of 
one of its most distinguished ornaments. 

Resolved, That the memory of L. H. Grrak- 


Ss 


Robert Sinclair 


Is now opening and offers for sale, at his Agri- 
cultural Repository, No. 1 Ellicott-street, Pratt- 
street wharf, Baltimore, a very general assort- 
ment of 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


most of which are of the growth of last season, 
and others imported, which on trial have proved 
to be good and true. A few of the principle ar- 
ticles are mentioned, as follows :—Early and Late 
Cabbage, of sorts; Early and Late Cauliflower ; 
Early and Late Brocoli ; Early and{Late Spinach ; 
Sea Kale; Scotch Kale; Brocole; Endive; Sal- 
sife, long swelled Parsnips; Celery ; Tomatoe ; 
Radish, of sorts; Lettuce, of sorts; Cucumber, 
of sorts; Squash, of sorts; Melon, of sorts; Tur- 
nip, of sorts, very fine ; Pumpkin, of sorts ; Bunch 
Beans, of sorts ; Pole Beans, of sorts; Early and 
Late Peas, of sorts; white and brown Mustard ; 
Herb and Flower Seed assorted. Catalogues ot 
i\Seeds furnished gratis. 

| CLOVER AND OTHER FIELD SEEDS, 
Of last summer’s growth; red, sapling, and 
\white Clover Seed ; Orchard Grass; Timothy ; 
‘Herds Grass; Millet; Lucerne; St. Foin, and 
‘fresh Hemp Seed. Also, Green grass Seed for 





30 |Board sincerely condoles with the family of the lawns; Canary; Rape; Ruta baga; Mangel- 


wurtzel; Spring Rye; Barley; Poland and Pota- 
ito ; Oats; early Potatoes, and Albany Peas. 
FRUIT TREES AND GRAPE CUTTINGS 
of the most approved kinds, 
be furnished as above, 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

A general assortment ready made of the latest 
and most approved kinds, made of the best mate- 
rials and workmanship, at moderate prices, as 
follows:—Improved bar-shear Plough, of sizes, 
from one to four horses; Wood’s cash-shear 
Plough, of sizes; Cary, or Cagon Ploughs, of si- 
zes; subsoil and double mould Ploughs—Cultiva- 
tors and Scarifiers, Wheat Fans, Screens, Safe and 


> 


Catalogsgs will 


DIN, late President of the Maryland Academy of Window Hire, Corn Shellers, Daton’s self feed- 


Science and Literature, will be held in affection- ing Cutting box, Evans’ patent do. common trea- 


ate remembrance by his brethren of the Academy, dles and hand boxes, 
for his virtues and talents, his efficient and un- 





ther time, nor space, to give a full account of them. 
The Judges tor awarding the Premiums at the! 
Cattle Show in June, were appointed. A commu-| 


nication to the Committee on Agriculture in the), 


Legislature of Maryland, was read to the Board! 
by the Corresponding Secretary ; approved and 
ordered tobe published. In like manner a detail’ 
of some highly important experiments, by a gen- 
tleman on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, wes 
read to the Board; for which they passed a vote 
of thanks to the author, and a resolution that 
they be published in the American Farmer. 

A Committee was appointed, consisting of R. 
Caton, D. Williamson, Jr., and Jas. Carrol, Esq’rs. 
to prepare Rules and Regulations for the govern- | 
ment of the next Agricultural Exhibition. All| 
these, with other proceedings, will be detailed in| 
our next number. The Board finally adjourn 
ed to meet again on Thursday, (yesterday,) four! 
weeks, at Eutaw, the residence of B. W. Hall,! 
Esy. on the Liarford road. | 

N. B. The day of meeting has been perma-!| 
nently changed trom Wednesday to ‘Thursday, 








jG~ Cutture or Cotron.—The Editor was 
surprised to learn, in conversation last week with 
several members of Congress of that State, that 
the culture of Cotton is tast extending in Virgi- 
niamThat even not far from Richmond some 
planters are turning their attention to it, and cul 
tivating from twenty to one hundred acres per 
year, thus regarding it as one of their chief sta- 
ples. 





|Cattle, $4.50 per cwt.—Apple Brandy, 25 cts.— 


wearied exertions in the cause of science, and his 
pre-eminent participation in their labours; and 
that in testimony of their high respect, the mem- 
bers of the academy will wear crape on the left 
arm for the space of thirty days. 

Resolved, That Mr. J. T. Ducatel be appointed 
to deliver before this Academy at its next annual 
meeting, the Eulogium of the deceased. 

H. H. HAYDEN, Vice President. 

P. MacauLay, Secretary. 

2 A ce 
PKICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Flour, from the wagons, $5—Wharf do. $475 
to $4. 874—Wheat, 90 to 95 cents—Corn, 35— 
Turkeys, in the'market, 624 to $31—-Geese, 50— 
Beef, best pieces, 8—Mautton, do. 6 to 8 cts.—Live 


Herrings, No. 1, §2—No. 2, $1.75—Hay, per ton, 
38—Leather, best sole, 24 to 27 cents—Feathers, 
live per lb. 32 cents—Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 18 


Also in Store, 


| Best steel spades, Hoes, Kinsey’s cast steel 
.Axes, Picks, Mattocks, socket and other Shovels, 
‘with handles, ready for use, if required—Tools 
for gardeners, Chains, Hames, Swingle Trees, 
Lines, &c. &c. 
| Having endeavoured to keep such an assort- 
ment as will save the farmer and gardener much 
time and trouble in collecting the articles which 
they may require to proceed with their opera 
tions, they can now be supplied at this establish- 
|ment on vepy moderate terms. 

Orcers from any part of the United States, or 
elsewhere, will be promptly attended to at the 
shortest notice, 











CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

On the sources of springs, and the practice of obtaining 
water by boring into the earth; By P. T. Tyson, Member 
of the Maryland Academy of Sciences; communicated by 
said Society for publication in the American Farwer—Fur- 





cents—Georgia, Upland, 15 to 17—Alabama, 13) 
to 15—New Wool, 30 to 35—Merino, full blood-: 
ed, 35 to 40—} do. 30 to 35—-4 do, 25 to 283—Coin-! 
mon, 20 to 25—Turpentine, $2 tc $2.25—Coal, 
pit, foreign, 40 cents—Virginia pit, 20 to 25 cents) 
— Susquehanna do. $6.50 to $7—Lime, bushel, 30 
to 33 cents. 

‘Tosacco continues very dull, and no sales dur- 
ing the past week, 

WHIskKEy, one year old, selling at Pittsburg 
from 23 to 25 cents—3 years old, 31 cents—5 
years old, 374 cents, first quality. 





ther extrae{s from Report of the Seerctary of the Navy, on 
flax and hemp—Simple method of testing the fertility of 


soils— Articles of association for the Agricultural Society of 


|St. John’s, Colletoa, S. C.— Pennsylvania Agricultural Soci- 
jety—New species of potato—Agrieultural queries—Plant- 


ing apple orchards—Reeipes—Method of making soap— 
* Credit to whom credit is due,’’ with vote by the Editor— 
Sperting Olio—Diseases of domestic animals and their eure 
—Miscellaneous items—Publick utility and the cause of 
charity combined— Tebacco reports—Editorial noticees—An- 
notuncement of the death of L. H. Girardin, Esq. Professor 
of Botany to the Maryland Agricultural Society, and Presi- 
deut of the Maryland Academy of Science and Literature — 
Prices current—Advertisement, &c, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


INCREASE OF THE DEVON CATTLE. | 


A Devon Bull, two years and six months old, may be used from the first. 
January, 1825, to the first July, 1834, when he will be twelve years old.— 
One hundred and fifty cows have frequently been served by one bull within 
aseason. If he were allowed one hundred and ten cows in a season, de- 
ducting nine per cent. for accidents, one hundred calves would annually pro-, 
ceed from him ; and allowing his male offspring to beget twenty calves each, 
in the term between the age of fifteen and twenty-seven months, and one- 
hundred calves every year thereafter, the extraordinary number of 9,870,000, 
animals will have been produced on the first of July, 1834; which, estimat-| 
ed at one collar per head more than the common cattle of the country, | 
would make the enormous sum of nine million eight hundred and seventy; 
thousand dellars gain to the community. | 


On the Ist Jan. bulls. heifers. 
1826, 100 calves, of which say 50 and 50, No. 1, would be produced) 








1827, 50 2, 
1828, “ “ 50 50, 3, 
1829, “ «“ 50 = 50, 4, 
1830, “ “ 50 50, 5, 
1831, “ “ 50 50, 6, 
1832, “ “ 50 ~—s- 50, .. 
1833, “ “ 50  ~=—«50, 8, 
1834, «“ “ 50 50, 9, 
July 1, 1834, “ “ 25 25, 10, 


_— 


475 and 475, the immediate 
offspring of the original bull—total, 
On the ist April, 1827, the 50 bulls No. 1, will be from 15 to 18 
months old, and accordingly fit for service; from them— 
On the Ist ‘April, bulls. heifers. 
1828, 1000 calves, of which say 500 and 500, No. 11, would be prod. 


950 


1829,5000 ‘“* 2500 2500, a2, 
1830, “ “ 2500 2500, 13, 
1831, - aig 2500 2500, 14, 
1832, “ “ 2500 2500, 15, 
1833, “ “ 2500 2500, 16, 
1834, “ “ 2500 2500, 17, 
July 1, 1834, 1250 “ 625 625, 18, 
16125 16125, immediate off- 


spring of the 50 bulls No. 1, 
On the Ist April, 1828, the 50 bulls, No. 2, will be from 15 to 18 
months old; from them— 
On the Ist April, bulls. heifers. 
1829, 1000 calves, of which say 500 and 500, No. 19, would be pred. 


32,250 





1830, 5000 <4 2500 2500, 20, 

1831, oo 2500 2500, aks 

1832, “ “ 2500 2500, 22, 

1833, “ “ 2500 2500, 23, 

1834, “ x 2500 2500, 24, 

July 1, 1834, 1250 “ 625 625, 25, 
138625 13625, immediate off- 


spring of the 50 bulls, No. 2, 
On the 1st April, 1829, the 50 bulls No. 3, will be from 15 to 18 
months old; from them— 
On the ist April, bulls. heifers, 
1830, 1000 calves, of which say 500 and 500, No. 26, would be prod. 


27,250 


1831, 5000 *“ va 2500 2590, a7, 

1832, * * 2500 2500, 28, 

2633, °* > 2500 2300, 29, 

1834, “ “ 2500 2500, 30, 

July 1, 1854, 1250 = 625 625, 31, 
11125 11125,immediate off- 


spring of the 50 bulls, No. 3, 


On the Ist April, 1830, the 50 bulls, No. 4, will be from 15 to 18 
months old ; from them— 
On the Ist April, bulls. heifers, 


22,250 








Amount brought forward, - e : 2,700 
1633, ‘“ ” 2500 2500, 34, 
1834, ‘ ti 2500 2500, 35, 
July 1, 1834, 1250 ay 625 625, 36, 
8625 8625, immediate off- 
spring of the 50 bulls, No. 4, 17,2350 


On the Ist April, 1831, the 50 bulls, No. 5, will be from 15 to 18 
months old ; from them— 
On the Ist April, bulls. heifers. 
1832, 1000 calves, of which say 500 and 500, No. 37, would be prod. 


1833, 5000 ‘ = 2500 2500, 38, 

1834, “ “ 2500 2500, 39, 

July 1,1834, 1250 * “s 625 625, 40, 
6125 6125, immediate off- 


spring of the 50 bulls, No. 5, 12,250 
On the 1st April, 1832, the 50 bulls No. 6, will be from 15 to 18 
}months old; from them— 
On the 1st ‘April, bulls. heifers. 
1833, 1000 calves, of which say 500 and 500, No. 41, would be prod. 


1834, 5000 “ 2500 2500, 42, 
July 1, 1834, 1250 * a 625 625, 43, 
3625 3625, immediate off- 


spring of the 50 bulls No. 6 7,250 
On the Ist April, 1833, the 50 bulls No. 7, will be from 15 to 18 
months old ; from them— 
On the Ist April, bulls. heifers. 
1834, 1000 calves, of which say 500 and 500, No. 44, would be prod. 
July 1, 1834, 1250 *“ 625 625, 45, 
i 1125 1125, immediate off- 
spring of the 50 bulls No, 7, 
On the Ist of July, 1829, the 500 bulls No, 11, will be from 15 to 18 
months old; from them— 
On the Ist July, bulls. heifers. 
1830, 10000 calves, of which say 5000 and 5000, No, 46, would be prod. 





2,250 


1831, 50000 * 25000 25000, 
1832, “ 25000 25000, 43, 
1833, “ “ 25000 25000, 49, 
1834, * “ 25000 25000, 50, 





105000 105000, immediate off- 
spring of the 500 bulls No. 11, 
On the 1st July, 1830, the 2500 bulls No. 12, will be from 15 to 
18 months old ; from them— 
On the Ist July, bulls. _— heifers. 
18 31, 50000 calves, of which say 25000and 25000, No. 51, would be prod. 


210,000 








1832, 250000 * “ 125000 125000, 52, 
1833, “ “ 125000 125000, 53, 
1834, “ - , 125000 125000, 54, 
400000 400000, immediate 
offspring of the 2500 bulls, No. 12, 800,000 
On the 1st of July, 1831, the 2500 bulls No.13, will be from 15 to 
18 months old; from them— 
On the Ist July, buils. heifers. 
1832, 50000 calves, of which say 25000 and 25000, No. 54, 
1835,250000 * + 125000 125000, 55, 
1834, °* 125000 125000, 56, 
275000 275000, immediate 
offspring of the 2500 bulls No. 13, 550,000 


On the Ist July, 1832, the 2500 bulls No. 14, will be from 15 to 
18 months old; from them— 
On the Ist July, 


bulls. _ heifers. 





1833, 50000 calves, of which say 25000 and 25000, No.57, would be prod. 
1834, 250,000 * ” 125000 125000, 58, 
150000 150000, immediate 





1331, 1000 calves, of which say 500 and 500, No. 32, would be prod. 
1832, 5000 2500 23500, 33, 
Amount carried forward, ; ‘ F 82,700 


VoL, 6,—49. t 


offspring of the 2500 bulls No. 14, 300,000 
On the Ist July, 1833, the 2500 bulls No. 15, will be from 15 to 
18 months old ; from them— 
On the Ist July, 1834, 50,000 calves, of which say 25000 bulls and 
25000 heifers No. 59, would be produced, 50,000 
Amount carried forward, P : 1,949,000 
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Amount brought forward, A . 
On the Ist July, 1830, the 500 bulls No. 19, will be from 15 to 
18 months old; trom them— 
On the Ist July, bulls. heifers. 
1831, 10000 calves, of which say 5000 and 5000, No. 60, would be prod, 











1832, 50000 * _ 25000 25000, 61, 
1833, * ss 25000 25000, 62, 
1834, “ “ 25000 25000, 63, 
80000 80600, immediate off- 


spring of the 500 bulls No, 19, 

From the Ist July, 1852, to 1st July, 1834, the 2500 bulls No. 20, 
(their services to commence at the age above stated,) will 
have produced, 

From the Ist July, 1833, to 
will have produced, ° ° ; ; ‘ 

On the Ist July, 1834, the 2500 bulls No. 22, will have produced, 

From the Ist July, 1832, to 1st July, 1834, the 500 bulls No. 26, 
will have produced, ° , , ‘ ‘ 

From the Ist Juiy, 1832, to 1st July, 1854, the 2500 bulls No. 
will have produced, 


160,000 


° ‘ ° : . . 550,000 
ist July, 1834, the 2500 bulls No. 21, 
300,000 

5C,000 


110,000 


ao 
2, 


300,000 


On the Ist July, 1834, the 2500 bulls No. 28, will have produced, 50,000 
From the Ist July, 1833, to Ist July, 1834, the 500 bulls No. 32, 

will have produced, : , ‘ ° . 60,000 
On the Ist July, 1834, the 2500 bulls No. 33, will have produced, 50,000 
On the Ist July, 1834, the 500 bulls No. 37, will have produced, 10,000\ 
From the Ist October, 1832, to Ist July, 1834, the 5000 bulls No. 45, 

will have produced, ° ‘ : ‘ é 974,000 
From the Ist Oct. 1833, to 1st July, 1834, the 25000 bulls No, 46, 

will have produced, . ‘ ‘ : ' 2,375,000 
From the Ist October, 1833, to 1st of July, 1834, the 25000 bulls 

No, 50, will have produced, : . . ° 2,375,000 
From the Ist October, 1833, to 1st July, 1834, the 500 bulls No. 60, 

will have produced, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 475,000 


9,87. .700 
Notwithstanding the objection which has been brought by a distinguish- 
ed gentleman of Massachusetts, against the attempts to largely improve our 
native breeds of cattle, by crossing with those of the best European stock, 
from the liniited numbers which could be affected by the imported blood, 
it appears, that nearly ten millions of animals, might proceed from the 
loins of one bull within the term of nine and an half years; without re- 
garding the offspring on the female side. If it should be objected that 15 
to 18 months of aye, is too early a period for a bull to procreate, I would 
observe, that a buli has the faculty of procreation at a much earlier age, 
and if restrained from more connexion with a cow, than is absolutely ne- 
cessary, and properly fed, and kept up, in the English practice, his form 
would not be materially injured, nor would his usefulness be impaired.—Or, 
if it should be suggested, that sufficient allowance is not made for accidents, 
or defects in the males, and for the small portion of original blood which 
would be found in remote generations, it should be recollected, that the 
blood from the heifers is excluded, that their offspring in the fourth and 
fifth generations, arising from intercourse with the original bull, would, in 
the language of breeders, have nearly sunk the native blood. Thus their 
male calves would beget animals it is presumed, nearly as well suited to 
the climate and general uses of the country, as the parent male himself. 
But to put aside all question of the fairness of the statement, take half 
thé amount, giving 4,955,000, and one-tenth of the value supposed to be 
attached tothe improvement in the various offspring, of consequence vary- 
ing exceedingly from the frst to the last generation, and therefore estimated 
at but ten cents in each animal, the large sum of $493,500 would be the gain. 
If any error in the calculation has arisen, it is hoped that it may be 
pointed out as I have no other object than the desire of exhibiting to your 
readers, the importance of Cattle Shows, Farmers’ Journals, and Bulls. 
Baltimore County, Feb. 8, 18-5. A YANKEE. 
2D eae 
LABOUR-SAVING, COTTON -5PIN NING MACHINES—arE THERE 
ANY TO BE HAD?—OF WHAT DESCRIPTION AND PRICE, ADAPTED TO 
FAMILY USE? Notoway, Jan. 24th, 1825 


Dear Sir,—The inhabitants of this part of Virginia, have for some years 
(for reasons which it is unnecessary here to mention) been under the neces- 
sity of manufacturing their own clothing, at least for their domestics. As 
we wish on/y to labour for ourselves, and tolabour with the greatest facili- 
ty, we have, many of us, been desirous of procuring a “Cotton Spinning 
Machine,” for our private families. Such were conveyed through some 
parts of this State a few years since, with from six to ten spindles, and such 
would now find ready sale amongst us. Would you be so good as to enquire 
through the medium of your paper, where such machines could be procur- 
ed? what would be the probable cost? what moving power would be re- 
quisite to spina givenquantity? By complying with the above request, you 
would serve many others besides your humble ser’t, W. J. DUPERY. 


1,949,000) 
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Description of Burrall’s Clover Machine. 
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The annexed diagram is intended to represent a longitudinal cut through 
the machine, from eud to end. Shewing the situation and arrangement ot 
the different parts, 

. Shews the end of the cylinder, and one row of teeth. 

B. B. The bed, covered with perforated tin sheets. 

C. C. C. Four leather stops, attached to the bed. 

D. Sliding boards, to conduct the seed into the trunk of the fan. 

The trunk of the fan. 

The fan. 

. Opening in the fan, through which the clean seed falls. 

H.H. H. The cap, or covering of the cylinder. 

The feed opening. 

. The chaff opening. 

. The front board of the hopper. 

M. The shaft of the feed roller. 


MOM UO RD 


MA 





This machine is the invention of Thomas D. Burrall, Esq. of Geneva, in 
the State of New York, and is in extensive and successful operation in the 
western part of that state, by hand, horse, and water power. | 

The first machine on this plan, and one of the largest which has been 
constructed, was put in operation by horse power, on the farm of the gt 
tor, in September last, and cleaned at the rate of one and a half bushels 0 
seed an hour. It was however discovered, that the power of one horse 





was inadequate to give it motion sufficient to do its best work. 


CoMMUNICATED TO THE PENNSYLVANIA AGR. Society, By D. K. Jones, 
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It was afterwards set up on a small stream, pre- 
viously occupied by a carding machine, in which 
situation it had sufficient motion, and cleaned from 
two to three bushels an hour. 

From numerous experiments it is found, that 
the fair work of a horse machine, is one bushel 
an hour, and that of a hand machine, eight quarts. 
The work of the water power may be increased 
indefinitely, by enlarging the cylinder. 

It is ascertained, that if the same power which 
is required to move one run of mill stones, should 
be applied to the clover machine, it would clean 
more than four bushels per hour. 

The operative part of the machine is contained 
in a frame of wood, supported by four posts, 

The frame is 5 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 5 ft. high 
in the clear, and is put together with mortice and 
tenon, in the usual manner. 

Within the frame is hung a cylinder, 4 ft. long, 
and 2 ft. 6 in. diameter. An axis passes through 
itscentre, the ends of which revolve on metalic 
boxes inserted in the sidesof the frame. The 
cylinder is armed with thin triangular iron teeth, 
14 inches long, and one inch wide at their bases, 
which are attached tothe face of the cylinder, in 
rows 3 inches apart, around, and 14 inches apart, 
lengthwise of the cylinder. The acting edges of 
the teeth are serrated. 

The lower half of the cylinder is incased ina 
semi-circular covering, (called a bed) composed 
of three or more frames of wood, covered with 
sheet tin, perforated with holes large enough to 
admit the seed to pass through, when threshed. 
These frames are slid in semi-circular grooves, 
cut in the sides of the machine, two inches from 
the face of the cylinder. 

On the upper edges of these frames affe nailed 
strips of soal leather, (called stops) in which are 
cut openings, to admit the teeth to play freely 
through them, when the cylinder is in motion. 
The office of these stops is to régulate the cur- 


as many revolutionsinthe sametime. The feed 
roller has 4 the motion of the cylinder, and is al- 
so taken from it by a cross band. 

The clover heads, freed from the straw, are 
put into the hopper of the machine, from whence 
they are shaken by the feed roller, within the ac- 
tion of theteeth. They are then carried over by 
the motion of the cylinder, and all the light chaff, 
leaves, dust, &c. is at once discharged at the chaff 
opening, while the chaff containing seed, by its 
superior gravity, falls into the bed of the machine, 
and as the currents of air, are there checked by 
the stops, it lies at rest, while the teeth are cut- 
ting briskly through it. As soon as the seed is 
whipped from the hull, the chaff rises, and flows 
out of the chaff opening, while the seed falls 
through the bed into the fan, where it is winnowed. 

The advantages which this machine possesses, 
are as follows:—It performs its work at a single 
operation, and requires less than one-fifth the 
power of anv other machine for the purpose, to 
do the same work, No heat is raised, and no 
seed wasted, or in the least injured. 

The uncomfortable dust, always attendant on 





other modes of hulling clover seed, is almost en- 
tirely avoided, as the hull is not reduced to a pow- 
der, but merely broken. It is simple and com- 
pact in its construction, and may be moved from 
place to place without injury. 


Philadelphia, March 12, 1824. 
—a 3D 8 Sa 
ORCHARD GRASS. 
Oakley, Feb. 3, 1825. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Sir,—The great importance of some kind of 


also ameliorate the soil by affording a cover and 





rents of air which will necessarily be raised by the 


lis glomerata)—and it has often struck me with 
surprise, that the knowledge and cultivation of it 
should be corfined to one or two neighbourhoods 
in our State. The value of this grass has long 
been known to the intelligent agriculturists in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and has frequent- 
ly received from their long established and re- 
spectable Agricultural Society the most unquali- 
fied commendation. Judge Peters, the venerable 
founder and President of that Society, who was 
the first to introduce it into this country, and who 
has continued to cultivate it for nearly fitty years, 
has more than once given his most unequivocal 
testimony in its favour, and particularly in a com- 
munication published in the Jmerican Harmer 
two or three years since—(as I have not the vo- 
lume at hand I cannot give a more particular re- 
ference.) Although eight or ten years have 
elapsed since the introduction of the orchard grass 
into my neighbourhood, and although I have long 
known its value, yet I never saw its decided su- 
periority over all other grasses so manifest as dur- 
ing the last summer. When ona visit to one of 

my neighbours, an intelligent and skilful farmer, — 
my attention was directed by him toa large field, 
which had been well prepared and sown in due 
time with clover and orchard grass ; the clover, 
according to the general complaint, had almost 
entirely failed ; indeed it was only by an occasion- 
al tuft of it, that it could be discovered that any 
had been sown; while the orchard grass on the 
contrary (although in time of severe drought) af- 
forded tolerably good pasturage—this field em- 
braced every grade of soil, even to the very ex- 
treme of poverty, and the same difference be- 
tween the clover and orchard grass was observa- 





ble throughout ; indeed a great part of the field 
grass which will furnish hay and pasturage, and/Was so extremely poor, that I should not have ex- 


pected clover to take even under the most favour- 


consequent protection against the frosts and chil-|able circumstances; (it being well known that 
ling winds of winter, and the heat and evapora-|land must have some little heart, as it is general- 


tion of summer, and at the same time supply a} 


ly called, before clover will grow) but even on 


cylinder, when in rapid motion, so that the chaff! mass of vegetable matter for decomposition when |these impoverished and sterile parts, the orchard 


may lay at rest in the bed, till the seed is whip- 
pec out. 


jturned under by the plough, will be at once ad-| 
{ 


mitted by all practical farmers. Notwithstand- 


grass could be seen contending successfully against 
the poverty of the soil. This and other exper?- 


Immediately below the bed, are sliding boards,|ing their general acquiescence in this opinion,;ments which I have witnessed, have led me to the 


which receive the seed as it falls through, and 
conducts it into the trunk of the fan. 

The fan is inclosed in a circular case 1 ft. 6 in. 
diameter; from the lower part of which pro- 
ceeds a serpentine trunk, 12 in. wide, at the end, 
inserted in the case, and gradually decreasing in 
width, to three inches at the other end. In the 
lower part of the trunk is made an opening, 14 in. 
wide, through which the clean seed falls. 

The upper half of the cylinder is covered by 
a semi-circular cap, corresponding with the cir- 
cle of the bed. A feed opening is made in the 
forward part of the cap, over which the hopper 
is placed. Another opening, 5 in. wide, is made 
in the opposite side of the cap, near the top, 
through which the light chaff, leaves, dust, &c. 


and although we hear an almost universal com- 
iplaint from them “that their lands are clover 
'*“sick; that they cannot get clover to take, or 
\*raise such crops of it as formerly; and that 
\“*they know not what they shall do for pasturage, 
‘and hay, or howthey shallimprove their farms, 
“or prevent their becoming more and more im- 
“ poverished ” Yet with this alarming pros- 
pect before them, they, ** good easy souls,” fold 
'their arms in indifference, take their ease, and 
give themselves not the least trouble to find a re- 
'medy for this growing evil—such apathy and su- 
'pineness ; such gross neglect of their obvious in- 
,terest, would be a matter of astonishment in any 
other pursuit than agriculture. 

| Although I am but little in the habit of making) 











conclusion that although orchard grass, like al- 
most every thing else, will thrive most in good 
land; yet, that all circumstances considered, it 
will afford more pasturage and is better adapted 
to the improvement of poor land, than any other 
grass of which we have any knowledge. 

I will here take occasion to state a fact, which 
will shew its excellence over all others for per- 
manent pasture :—Upwards of thirty years ago a 
lot of orchard grass was sown near Ellicott’s Mills, 
which was afterwards turned out into the com- 
mon by the removal of the fence, and always 
closely pastured down by the stock of the village, 
until it was enclosed within the last three or four 
years; Mr. Geo. Ellicott, the proprietor, states, 
that he cut in the last season from this ground, 


is discharged, by the motion of the cylinder./publiccommunications, and feel considerable hesi-| seeded thirty years ago, as abundant and heavy a 


From which opening proceeds a short trunk, 
which gradually diminishes in width to the end, 
where it is 7 of an inch wide. 

The sides of the cap extend the length of the 
machine, which, together with the cap, form 
three sides of the hopper. The other side is 
made by sliding a board in grooves, cut in the 
sides of the cap, at their extreme ends. The 
bottom of the hopper is hinged to the lower edge 
of the last mentioned side, and rests on the feed 
roller. 

The foregoing description is alight water power. 

The motion of the cylinder is from the feed to- 
wards the chaff opening, and requires to pass 
through 2,000 ft. of space in a minute, to do full 
work. ‘The motion of the fan ig taken from the 
cylinder by across band, and should perform ; 


\tation on the present occasion; yet as I believe it 
to be the duty of every citizen to contribute his 
mite, however inconsiderable, towards the gene-| 
ral stock of information ; and alsofeel encouraged 
by aremark (I believe) of Sir Philip Sydney,—! 
“that any man who makes two blades of grass to, 
““ srow where but one grew before, deserves well, 
“ of his country”—I shall at once, without further) 
apology, proceed to give you my ideas an this, as I) 
conceive, most interesting subject to the agricul- 
tural community. 

Of all the various artificial grasses proposed as 
substitutes for that great fertilizer, red clover, of 
which I have read, or which have fallen under 
my own observation, I know none so well adapted 
to our soil and climate, as that generally known 
by the name of orchard grass (botanically, docty- 








crop of hay as he ever secured: all comment on 
this fact is unnecessary as it speaks for itself. I 
will, therefore, proceed to state another peculiar 
and most important property of this grass, in 
which the experience of all concurs :—it is well 
known that the second crop of clover and most 
other grasses Causes ptyalism, or as it is vulgarly 
called, the slaver in horses, the debilitating ef- 
fects of which are obvious; now the orchard 
grass on the contrary has no such effect, and my 
neighbours who cultivate it are in the habit, when 
their horses are labouring under the salivation 
caused by eating the second crop of clover and 
other grasses, of turning them into a field of or- 
chard grass, which never fails to correct it in the 
course of afew hours. This fact of the orchard 
grass not causing ptyalism, is confirmed by Judge 
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Peters’ experience of nearly half a century, as 
he states in the communication to which I have 
before alluded. 

I had intended entering more fully into this sub- 
ject, and to have drawn a comparison between 
this and the other grasses usually cultivated ; but 
finding the subject so much more ably handled in 
a communication contained in the Agricultural 
Almanac for the last year, published under the 
direction of the Philadelphia Agricultural Socie- 
ty, that I have been induced to forego any further 
remarks, and to request your re-publication of 
that article in your valuable journal, being satisfi- 
ed that coming from so highly respectable a source 
that it would be entitled to much more weight 
than could be expected from any individual com- 
munication. I have no doubt of the accuracy of 
the statement there given, and can vouch in ad- 
dition to it, from my own observation and experi- 
ence, for the great superiority of the orchard 
grass over all others for pasturage, particularly 
in seasons of drought which are unfortunately of 
too frequent occurrence. I have seen this excel- 
lent grass at such times afford a very good bite, 
when the clover and other grasses were complete- 
ly parched—it also resists the hoof and tooth, 
puts up more rapidly after having been eaten 
down and affords good pasturage much earlier and 
later than any other grass. 

I am well aware thatthe price of orchard grass 
seed has heretofore been so extravagantly high, 
as almost to amount to a prohibition of the cul 
ture of it; but the farmer who has once got into 
the seed of it can continue to supply himself with 
less labour and expense with this than with any 
other grass seed, as an acre of tolerably good soil 
will produce from fifteen to thirty bushels ot seed, 
(Judge Peters says from thirty to fifty) which 
will be sufficient to sow the same number of acres ; 
the securing and cleaning it is attended with no 
expense, and with not much more labour than the 
same quantity of grain would require. In addi- 
tion to which, after the seed has been saved, he 
may go over the same ground and cut a crop of 
hay ; and at the present reduced prices of grain, 
the crop of seed would be at least as valuable as 
any other crop which could be raised on the 
ground. 

Much more might be said in favour of this va- 
luable grass, but it is hoped that the facts already 
stated will be sufficient to induce the farmers of 
Maryland to make the experiment of it, (if it be 
only on a small scale) that they may have an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves. 

I am, with respect, your obedient servant, 
AGRICOLA. 
—_ o> 
ON THE RELATIVE VALUE OF OXEN 
_ AND HORSES, 
FOR THE GENERAL PURPOSES OF AGRICULTURE. 


Buck’s County, ( Penn.) Feb. 1825. 
Tothe Editor of the American Farmer. 


Sir,—As upon the much controverted point of 
the preference of Oxen to Horses for the gene- 
yal purposes of farm labour, the argument in the 
pages of the Farmer, has hitherto been almost 
entirely upon our side—it has occurred to me, to 
send you, the following extract from “ Bailey’s 
Survey of Durham,” made by order of the En- 
glish Board of Agriculture.—If you should think 
it worthy of publication in your very useful pa- 
per, you can insert it when convenient. 


**Oxen were, within my remembrance, much 
used in this district, but were then beginning to 
give way to horses; the late Earl of Darlington, 
about 30 years since, was their last great advo- 
cate; he kept 10 or 12 ox-draughts for several 
years; had them yoked in collars one before ano- 
ther, three to a plough, and driven by the plough- 


man, his lordship not allowing a driver. Each 
hours in the forenoon, and the other three, four 
hoursin the afternoon. I lived in the neighbour- 
hood at the time, and recollect that they were the 
standing jest of the adjoining farmers, for the 
small quantity of work they performed, and the 
expense it was done at. 

At present I have not heard of a single ox- 
draught in the county; and it is no wonder that 
it should be so. 

When a farmer that has four three years’ old 
oxen, wishing to know, whether working or feed- 
ing them will be most advantageous, makes a cal- 
culation similar to that contained in the Northum- 
berland report, he will not long hesitate to chose 
feeding ; and particularly in a district possessing 
a breed of cattle, that can be so'd fat tothe butch- 
er at so early an age, as from two to three years 
old, and having horses of such peculiar activity 
and exertion, and capable of bearing such extra 
fatigue, as to perform in hurrying and critical 
seasons, double the ordinary work ; which is quite 
incompatible with the disposition and nature of 
oxen; for if they be driven a little beyond their 
natural pace, they are soon exhausted and give 
up; and are incapable of further exertion for 
some time afterwards, let the necessity be ever 
so great,” 

The object, in bringing forward these remarks, 
is not to condemn entirely the use of oxen; on 
the contrary, it is thought, that under circumstan- 
ces not unusual, and in the ordinary management 
ot a farm, a yoke of them, may very advantage- 
ously be employed, but to suggest whether the 
advocates of ox-labour, in the warmth incident 
to the prosecution of a favourite opinion, have 
not, when they have, for the genera/ purposes of 
a farm, stated that oxen were much superior to 
horses, been betrayed into a very exaggerated 
view of the matter. 

If it be said that our oxen are not of the kind 
mentioned in the extract, and that it is impossi- 
ble to fatten them to advantage before five or six 
years of age, I answer why not then procure 
them; they are already in the country. At best 
it is but an apology for a practi¢e founded upon 
existing circumstances, which I am ready to ad- 
mit, but not an argument for a settled principle. 

When it is asserted that the ox is as fast as the 
horse, have not the advocates of the farmer, been 
comparing in their minds, the best of one class 
with the worstof the other; forgetting that it is 
as much the interest, and as much in the power, 
of the farmer to procure good horses as oxen, and 
will they not acknowledge, that, when the com- 
parison is fairly made, the horse is far superior to 
the ox in intelligence, spirit, agility, activity, 
wind, endurance of heat and of long continued fa- 
tigue, and in the power of making extraordinary 
exertions at critical seasons, provided, there be 
au increased allowance of food? Inthe latter very 
important particular, the ox, by his most zealous 
friends, is allowed entirely to fail; a failure, 
which in the course of a very few seasons, consti- 
tutes a very heavy balance against him. 

With respect even to the quantity of work per- 
formed under ordinary circumstances, | think it 
will be found that the performance of the ox has 
been frequently overrated. In the favourablecli- 
mate of England, it is stated by the manager of 
the King’s Norfolk farm, that it is necessary to 
allow his cattle to rest one day in five, and he 
mentions very triumphantly that under his treat- 
ment four oxen will plough nearly an acre per 
day ; and an other of their zealous friends says, 
that four oxen will draw 80 bushels of barley, or 
oats, performances which, in those who have 
been accustomed to employ good horses, must 
excite a smile. 





ploughman had six oxen, three working four, 





It has also been mentioned to me, by an intelli- 
gent farmer of this county, who had a long expe- 
rience with oxen, and who employed them al- 
most exclusively, that he found it necessary to 
keep double sets of them, in order to allow each 
set, after working one half of the day, to rest the 
other half—and I have myself seen a yoke of 
good oxen, in the hurrying time of hauling in 
hay, refuse to draw a load—and thus subject the 
owner to the inconvenience and delay, of getting 
his horses from the stable at a distance, which 
have then taken an additional weight without in- 
convenience, and with much greater alacrity and 
speed—for it is well known, that when an ox has 
once refused to pull, that it generally happens 
that neither persuasion nor violence will induce 
him to make another effort.—I have also seen a 
yoke of oxen harrowing in a field of grain in the 
month of April, dragging the harrow ata snail’s 
pace, with their tongues out and apparently al- 
most exhausted, while a pair of horses were per- 
forming, perhaps in the same field, the same 
work with ease and cheerfulness, 

It is not, however, denied that an ox carefully 
selected, will walk a mile, or plough one-fourth of 
an acre, in as short atime as the generality of 
horses; but the question ought to be, will he, 
taking into view the various operations to be per- 
formed upon a farm, the produce of which is also 
to be taken to market, perform in the course of 
the day, and much more inthe course of the year, 
as much work, with the same neatness, preci- 
sion, and accuracy asthe horse; it has appeared 
to me, that in these essential particulars, the 
preference is so decidedly in favour of the latter, 
as to more than compensate for any little extra 
expensein keeping, and for the entire loss of his 
value, after 15 or 16 vears of faithful services. 

The qualities which are universally considered 
desirable in ccttle are, small consumption and 
early maturity; inthe female, large secretions of 
rich milk; and in the male, (as also in the fe- 
male, when dry,) a great propensity to become 
fat, a quiet, placid temper, and an irdolence 
prompting to sleep, as soon as satisfied with food. 
These qualities appear, in a great measure, in- 
compatible with those which are required in an 
animal intended for labour; and it is a fact that 
the most celebrated breed of working oxen in En- 
gland are inferior to the Herefords, as grazing 
stock, and to the Improved Short Horns, bothas 
grazing and dairy cattle. 

It has sometimes been asserted, by way of ar- 
gument, that the Greeks, Romans, and Asiatics, 
have used oxen in preferenceto horses; to which 
it may be added, that on the continent of Europe, 
it has in some instances been thought advisable to 
perform the farm labour with cows, and that the 
harness is so very economical, as to consist of 
nothing more than the cow’s tail, fastened tothe 
plough, thus dispensing with both horses and 
oxen. The answer to all this is, that the system 
ot agriculture pursued by the ancients and eas- 
tern nations, when compared with the improved 
state of modern husbandry, may be pronounced 
barbarous in the extreme.—And it may be re- 
marked, generally, that in proportion as improv- 
ed systems of cultivation have been introduced, 
so it has been found necessary to substitute the 
horse for the ox—and that, almost universally, in 
the most highly cultivated districts, the former 
are found to prevail in preference to the latter. 
There are, no doubt, some exceptions in the case 
of intelligent and zealous individuals, and also 
with respect to those situations where the mode 
of cultivation is very peculiar, or where the cul- 
tivation of arable land is upon a sinall scale, and 
subsidiary to the more important objects of rear- 
ing and fattening cattle, and of making cheese 
and butter. 
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With these exceptions, I think, the proposi- 
tion will be found to be correct. os 

P..S. In the 45th number, vol. 6th, of the Far- 
mer, is the following observation—“ I have many 
vears cultivated onions on the same spot, and 
have never found the land at all impoverished by 
them—but on the contrary, my crops are better 
than formerly. But the manuring is yearly re- 
peated, and must not be laid far below the sur- 
face.” 

This paragraph so far from proving the asser- 
tion of the writer, conveys tomy mind a contrary 
impression; for if the crop be not exhausting, 
where isthe necessity for annual manuring? and 
in what way is it remarkable that the soil should 
improve ? Would it not do so under crops confes- 
sedly exhausting, with the same system of annual 
manuring. As regards the question itself, no 
opinion is here advanced. 

In this part of the country we have never found | 
any difficulty in successfully cultivating the onion. 
It is thought necessary to have the ground rich 
and in good tilth, to plant the seed onions shallow 
and as early as possible, and when they show any 
disposition to run too much to top, to bend them 
down and take off the seed vessel, if ary are pro- 
duced. C. 

—— 
TO PRESERVE SHEEP FROM DOGS, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
February 10th, 1825. 

Sir,—I have read with some astonishment, in 
several of the numbers of the Farmer, published | 
latterly, the different communications relative to 
the preservation of sheep; and from appearan- | 
ces, one would think that the degs had been 
predating more, the last few months, than former-; 
ly ; or that our sheep are now worth more Care, , 
and require more attention than heretofore. 











internal Improvements. 








[We have now the pleasure to insert, as they 
fall appropriately under the above head, ex 
tracts from the comprehensive and luminous 
report of the Secretary at War.—We would 
gladly have given the whole report, so honour- 
able is it, to the administration of that depart- 
ment, were it not that we are afraid, as the 
lawyers say, of travelling out of the record,— 
agriculture.]—£dit. dm. £ar. 





Extract from the Report of the Secretary at War 
to the President of the U.S. 


DEPARTMENT OF War, 
December Sd, 1824. 


The acts making appropriations for the repairs 
of Plymouth beach, the improvement of the en 
trance into the harbour of Presqu’Isle, on Lake 
Erie, and of the navigation of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, claimed the early attention of the de- 
partment. 

The execution of the two first of these works, 
was placed under the superintendance of officers 
of the corps of engineers. The first is nearly 
completed, and preparatory arrangements have 
been made for the early execution of the second. 
An officer, also, of the corps, was assigned to the 
execution of the act for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Ohio, so far as it authorised an 
experiment to be made, in removing the sand 
bars, which obstructed the navigation of that 
river. The officer was prepared to make the ex- 
periment, but the river remained too full during 


de- ithe fall tor a fair trial—Under the other provi- 


sions of the act, directing measures to be taken to 
remove the snags, sawyers, anc planters, which 


obstruct the navigation of the Ohio and Mississip- 


I have been a house keeper for thirteen years|P! a contract has been formed with a gentlemen, 
and have never lost a single sheep by dogs, while ,¢xperienced in their navigation, to free both of 


my flock has varied from forty to one hund 
and twenty ; and during my owning sheep, it 
been very common for me to learn of my neig 
bours, that their flocks have been at different times 
much injured by dogs, and all, I have no doubt, 
for want of attention; for some of them have ap- 
peared surprised, and at the same time pleased 
with my mode of taking care of my sheep to pre- 
vent dogs from gettingtothem; which is nothing 
more nor less than to have my sheep regularly 
drove to the pen with my cattle and hogs. My 
success thus far induces me to reason in this way, 
that the cattle will not permit dogs to enter the 
pen and destroy the sheep, but on the contrary, 
will drive out any dog that enters, thereby pre- 
serving my sheep, which every attentive farmer 
may have done; for sheep regularly persed, will 
acquire the habit of being governed very readily, 
and cause but little trouble. 
As to taxing dogs, it is of little use, for man will 
have his amusement according to his taste; and 
nothing is more reasonable than for a man to take 
his dog and gun, and amuse himselt about his farm : 
deprive him of this, he may roam from his wife 
and family to public places for amusement, where, 
it is likely, he will not engage in amusement as in- 
nocent as he would do at home, with his dog and 
un. 
. Your last number of the 21st of January is re- 
ceived today : I there read acommunication from 
Mr. Lewis Disbrow, of New Brunswick, relative 
to water boring, which I was much leased with, 
but no account is given of the cost of his mode of 


red|those rivers from all such obstructions, in con- 
has|tormity with the provisions of the act, for the 
h |sum ot $60,000, to be paid on the execution of the 


work. In the contract it is stipulated, that it 
shall be executed under the superintendance and 
inspection of an officer of the Corps of Engineers. 

In order to carry into effect the act of Congress, 
of the 30th April last, authorizing the President 
“to cause the necessary surveys, plans, and esti- 


and canals, as he may deem of national impor- 
tance, in acommercial or military point of view, 
or necessary to the transportation of the public 
mail,” a board was constituted, consisting of Gen. 
Bernard and Col. Totten, of the Engineer Corps, 
and John L. Suilivan, an experienced civil engi- 
neer. It became necessary, in giving orders to 
the board, under the act, to determine what 
routes for roads and canals, were of “ national 
importance,” in the views contemplated by the 
act, as such only, as the President might deem to 
be of that description, were authorized to be ex 

amined and surveyed. In deciding this point, it 
became necessary to advert to our potitical system, 
in its distribution of powers and duties, betweer 
the General and the State Governments. In thus 
regarding our system, it was conceived that all 
those routes of roads and canals, which might be 
fairly considered as falling within the province of 
any particular state, however useful they might 
be in a commercial or political view, or, to the 
transportation of the mail, were excluded from 
the provisions of the act. The States have im- 

portant duties to perform, in facilitating, by 








tting a supply of water. Any account on this 
Saieet woul afford much satisfaction to several 
of your subscribers. 
Yours respectfully, 
A FRIEND TO SHEEP, and 


means of roads and canals, commercial and 

litical intercourse among their citizens ; and with- 
in the sphere of these duties, they are more com. 
petent to act than the General Government; and 
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there can be no rational doubt, but that, as the 





mates, to be made, of the routes of such roads’ 


{population and capital of the several states in- 


crease, these powerful means of developing their 
resources, willereceive from their respective 
Legislatures due attention. But as numerous as 
this class of improvement is, and important as it 
may be to the General Government, in the dis- 
charge of the various duties confided by the con- 
stitution to it, there are other improvements not 
comprehended in it, of a more general character, 
which are more essentially connected with the 
perfortnance of its duties, while they are less in- 
timately connected with those belonging to the 
state governments, and less within their power of 
execution, It is believed that this class, and this 
only, was comprehended in the provisions of the 
act. In projecting the surveys in this view of the 
subject, the whole union must be considered as 
one, and the attention directed, not to chose roads 
and canals which may facilitate intercourse be- 
tween parts of the same state, but to those which 
may bind all of the parts together, and the whole 
with the centre, thereby facilitating commerce 
and intercourse among the states, and enabling 
the government to disseminate promptly, through 
the mail, information to every part, and to ex- 
tend protection tothe whole. By extending those 
principles, the line of communication by roads 
and canals, through the states, the General Gov- 
ernment, instead of interfering with the state 
governments within their proper spheres ot ac- 
tion, will afford (particularly to those states si- 
tuated in the interior,) the only means of perfect- 
ing improvements of similar description, which 
properly belong to them, 

These principles being fixed, it only remained 
to apply them to our actual geographical posi- 
tion, to determine what particular routes were of 
“national importance,” and which, accordingly, 
the board should be directed to examine, in order 
to cause surveys, plans, and estimates, to be 
prepared, as directed by the act. 

The first and most important, was conceived to 
be the route for a canal extending from the seat 
of government, by the Potomac, to the Ohio 
river, and thence to Lake Erie; and accordingly, 
as soon as the board was organized, it was order- 
ed to examine, and cause this important route to 
be surveyed. Dr. William Howard, and Mr, 
James Shriver, both of whom were well acquaint- 
ed with the localities of the route, were associat- 
ed as assistants with the Board. ‘Twotopograph- 
ical brigades (all that could be spared from the 
survey of the coast, for the purpose of fortifica- 
tion,) and one brigade of surveyors, under Mr. 
Shriver, were placed under the orders of the 
board. 

The examination of the route was completed 
in September ; but the survey will not be finished 
till the next season. ‘That part of it, however, 
which is most interesting, the section of the sum- 
mit level of the Alleghany, including its eastern 
slope, is completed, which, it is hoped, will en- 
able the board to determine, during the pre- 
sent winter, on the practicability of the project. 
Should it prove practicable, its execution would 
be of incalculable advantages tothe country. It 
would bind together, by the strongest bond of 
common interest and security, a very ‘arge pore 
tion of this Union; but, in order fully to realize 
its “importance in a national point of view,” it 
will be necessary to advert to some of the more 
striking geographical features of our country. 
The United States may be considered, in a ge- 
ographical point of view, as consisting of three 
distinct parts; of which the portion extending 
along the shores of the Atlantic, and back to the 
Alleghany mountains, constitutes one ; that lying 
on the Lakes, and the St. Lawrence, another; 
and that watered by the Mississippi, including its 
various branches, the other, These several por- 
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tions are very distinctly marked by well defined|very important link in this line of communication, 
lines, end have naturally but little connexion,|between the Delaware and the Chesapeake, hav 
particularly in a commercial poigg of view. Itis|ing been already commenced, was not compre- 
only by artificial means of comMnication that|lhended in the order, These orders will be ex- 
this natural separation can be overcome; to ef-jecuted by the board before the termination of 
fect which, much has already been done, The|the season. The important results which would 
great canal of New York firmly unites the coun-|follow from the completion of this chain, in a 
try of the Lakes with the Atlantic, through the|commercial, military, and political point of view, 
channel of the North river, and the Nationaljare so striking, that they need not be dwelt on. 
road, from Cumberland to Wheeling, commenced | It would, at all times, in peace and war, afford a 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, unites, prompt, cheap, and safe communication between 
but more imperfectly, the Western with the At-jall of the states north of the seat of government, 
lantic states. But the complete union of these/and greatly facilitate their communication with 
separate parts, which, geographically constitute'the centre of the Union. The states of New 
our country, can only be effected by the comple-! Hampshire and Maine, though lying beyond the 
tion of the projected canal to the Ohio and Lake! point where these improvements would terminate, 
Erie; by means of which the country lying on/would not, on that account, less participate in 
the Lakes, will be firmly united to that on the the advantages, as they are no less interested 
western waters, and both with the Atlantic states, 'than Massachusetts herself, in avoiding the long 
and the whole intimately connected with the cen- and dangerous passage round Cape Cod, which 
tre. These considerations, of themselves, with-| would be effected by the union of Barnstable and 
out taking into view others, fairly bring this) Buzzard’s bay. 
great work within the provision of the act di-} In the section lying south of this, none of these 
recting the surveys; but, when we extend our advantages for communication by canalsexist. A 
views, and consider the Ohio andthe Mississippi, line of inland navigation extends, it is true, along 
with its great branches, but as a prolongation of nearly the whole line of coast, which is suscep- 
the canal, it must be admitted to be not only of tible of improvement, and may be rendered high- 
national importance, but of the very highest na- ly serviceable, particularly in war, and on that 
tional importance, in a commercial, military, aud account may be fairly, considered of * national 
political point of view. Thus considered, it in-|importance.” ‘The Dismal Swamp canal, from 
volves the completion of the improvements of the the Chesapeake bay to Albemarle Sound, which 
navigation of both of these rivers, which hasjis nearly completed, constitutes a very important 
been commenced under the appropriation of the/link in thisnavigation. But it is conceived that, 
last session of Congress; and also, canals round for the southern division of our country, the im- 
the falls of the Ohio, at Louisville, and Muscle provement which would best effect the views of 
Shoals, on the Tennessee river; both of which, Congress, would be a durable road, extending 
it is believed, can be executed at a moderate ex- from the seat of government to New Orleans, 
pense. With these improvements, the projected through the Atlantic states; and the board will 
canal would not only unite the three great sec- accordingly receive instructions to examine the 
tions of the country together, as has been pointed route as soon as the next season will permit. 
Out, but would also unite, in the most intimate! The completion of this work, and the line of 
manner, all of the states on the Lakes, and the canals to the North, would unite the several At- 
western waters among themselves, and give com- Jantic states, including those on the Gulf, ina 
plete effect to whatever improvement may be'strong bond of union, and connect the whole with 
made by those states individually. The advan-;the centre, which would also be united, as has 
tages, in fact, from the completion of this single been shown, with those on the Lakes and the 
work, as proposed, would be so extended and) western waters, by the improvement projected 
ramified throughout these great divisions of our)in that quarter. 
country, already containing so large a portion of} ‘hese three great works, then, the canal to 
our population, and destined, ina few generations,|Ohio and Lake Erie, with the improvement of 
to out-number the most populous states of Europe,|the navigation of the Ohio, Mississippi, and the 
as to leave in that quarter,-no other work for the!canal round the Muscle Shoal ; the series of ca- 
execution of the General Government, except-|nals connecting the bays north of the seat of gov- 
ing only the extension of Cumberland road from|ernment, and a durable road extending from the 
Wheeling to St. Louis, which is also conceived! seat of government to New Orleans, uniting the 
to be of “‘ national importance.” | whole of the southern Atlantic States, are con 
The route which is deemed next inimportance,|ceived to be the most important objects within 
in a national point of view, is the one extending|the provisions of the act of the last session. The 
through the entire tier of the Atlantic states, in-| beneficial effects which would flow from such a 
cluding those on the Gulf of Mexico. By ad-jsystem of improvement, would extend Cirectly 
verting to the division of our country, through! and immediately toevery state in the Union; and 
which this route must pass, it will be seen that the expenditure that would be required for its 
there isa striking difference in geographical fea-|completion, would bear a fair proportion to the 
tures, between the portions which extend south|wealth and population of the several sections of 
and north of the General Government, including|country, at least, as they will stand a few years 
the Chesapeake bay, with its various arms in the/hence. When completed, it would greatly fa- 
latter division. In the northern part of the divi-jcilitate commerce and intercourse among the 











sion, all of the greatrivers terminate in deep 
and bold navigable estuaries, while an opposite 
character distinguishes the mouths of the rivers 
in the other. ‘This difference gives greater ad- 
vantage to improvement, by canal, in the north 
ern, and less in the southern division. In the 
former, it is conceived to be of high national im- 
portance to unite its deep and capacious bays by 
a series of canals ; and the board was accordingly 
instructed to examine the routes for canals be- 
tween the Delaware and the Raritan, between 
Barnstable and Buzzard’s bays, and Boston har- 
bour and Narraganset bay. The execution of the 





states, while it would afford to the government, 
the means of transmitting information through 
the mail promptly to every part, and of giving 
effectual protection to every portion of our widely 
extended country, 

There are several other routes, which, though 
not essential to the system, are deemed of great 
importance ina commercial and military point of 
view, and which the board will receive instruc- 
tions to examine. Among these, the most promi- 
nent is the connexion, wherever it may prove 
practicable, of the eastern and western waters, 
through the principal rivers discharging them- 


. 


selves into the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico; 
for example, the Alabama and Savannah rivers 
with the Tennessee, James river with the Kena- 
wa, and the Susquehanna with the Alleghany ; 
which last will be more particularly adverted to 
in a subsequent part of the report. To these, we 
may add, the route from Lake Champlain to the 
St. Lawrence, and from the river St. John, across 
Florida Neck, to the Gulf of Mexico, They are 
both deemed important; but the latter particu- 
larly so. Should it prove practicable, its benefi- 
cial effects would be great, comprehensible, and 
durable. The whole of the Atlantic and western 
states would deeply partake in its advantages. 
Besides the facility of intercourse which it would 
afford between those states, our trade with Mex- 
ico, Guatimala, and the central parts of the con 
tinent, would not only be greatly facilitated, but 
rendered much more secure. 

The board have, besides those already men- 
tioned, examined, in conjunction with Pennsylva- 
nia Commissioners, a route for a canal from the 
Alleghany to the Susquehanna. In addition to 
the importance of this route to a large portion of 
the West, and the state of Pennsylvania, it was 
thought to possess other, and strong claims on the 
attention of the government. It is believed to be 
one of the most promising routes to cross the Al- 
leghany by a canal communication ; and should 
that by the Potomac prove impracticable, it 
might afford the means of effecting the great ob- 
ject intended, by the canal projected by that 
route, 

When the various routes to which I have re- 
ferred, are examined and surveyed, and plans 
and estimates formed, in conformity with the di- 
rections of the act, it will present so full a view of 
the whole subject, as will enable Congress to 
commence and complete such a system of inter- 
nal improvement, as it may deem proper, with 
the greatest possible advantage. 

In conclusion, I have to remark, that experi- 
ence has shown, that the Corps of F.ngineers is 
too small to perform the various duties which 
are assigned to it. Its duties have been more 
than trebdled since its establishment, and are in- 
creasing every year. During the present year 
much inconvenience has been experienced for 
the want of a sufficient number of officers, not- 
withstanding every officer of the corps has been 
on active duty during the season, 

I have the honour to remain, your obedien 


servant. 
J.C. CALHOUN. 

To the President of the United States. 

There are some particulars disclosed in the 
documents, which may be interesting to our read- 
ers—such as the following: 

The whole number of men enlisted to recruit 
the ar:ny, for the year, ending 30th September, 
1823, was 2,558. 

The aggregate strength of our little army, by 
the latest return, was 5,779. The aggregate 
permitted by law, if the ranks were full, is but 
6,183. 

The Quartermaster General, and Commissary 
General’s Departments appear to have been ad- 
mirably managed; and, as to the Paymaster’s 
Department, the head of it says, in his report, 
that he is confident, that the whole of the troops 
are now paid to the first of September, and a con- 
siderable portion to the first of November ; and 
that the Paymasters will render vouchers before 
the close of. the year, which will fully account 
for all sums advanced to them within the three 
first quarters. 

The annual expense of medical stores for the 
army, it appears by the Surgeon General’s report, 
has not been more than $2 50 per man.—The 
deaths in the army in the two first quarters of 
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the year, were but 53, and 13 of them we 
consumption. 


re from; The cutting off the limbs stops the ascent of the!cannot but prove injurious, if not ruinous to the 
sap, when it is flowing in the greatest abundance, |hopes of the orchadist. 


The expense of the National Armory, in Spring- and it lies stagnant in the body at the hottest Genk 
field, Mass. for the year 1823, was 186,824 dollars ;| season of the year, and causes a rot, as stagnant QUERY. 
that of the Armory at Harper’s Ferry, Va. was blood in the animal systein tends to mortification. Readfield, ( Me.) Feb. 2, 1825. 


194,368 dollars. me : ee ae oe ose re) Mr. Fessenden,—Several subscribers to your 
In the year 1823, fifteen thousand stand of a mene PO, hie Gaabe ; ga chat aioe fter ti valuable agricultural paper, would be pleased to 
were distributed amongst the militia of the pari: ee eee orens hie eR “ti " = *€!see a more particular description of the Baldwin 
ral States and Territories, under the act of 1808,/trimming, were bot as large as tose that grew 
- . a al tore . 2 : . 
“for arming and equipping the whole body of before. F . . |report on the state of farms in Essex, page 147. 
a we | I furthermore conclude that trimming trees in We, C8 ee SS TAT I eek, Page Sw: 
the militia. : , me 2 ‘a teleatenih Grade the Gack. ‘Shak Geet te wholly unacquainted with it in this part 
The number of Revolutionary ies amd thar (that ate cut, and trees that are felled in August," the Country. Perhaps the. intelligent gentle- 
13,034, that of Invalid Pensioners, 3,736, and that a al shear Soe» bly killed: while theese han anel man, who framed that report, can give some in- 
of half-pay, in lieu of bounty land, 202. Of the first are alm spat er ei llings <a Aosean a | formation on this subject. , D. F. S. 
class there died, in the three first quarters of cut in winter, sen upa very vigorous growth ot 
1824, 441; of the second class, 73; of the third young siioots. Cut all the limbs off an apple tree ——ae> ) a 


ea T ‘ ‘nsions to/in March, and so far from killing the stump, you re aE 
pay: Sega Haste go nyse tah aoe class, Will find, in the proper season, an werner, wh of /onn Lowell, pe atalino y 8 o8 Massachusetts 
$298 000; to the third, $9,876. new shoots, but perform the same operation in} af 8 or nae 
The number of Military Bounty Land War-/Avugust, and you will find a very different result. Sir,—In the remarks I heretofore offered, upon 
rants issued, up to the 22d of November, 1824, Now I believe that after the growth begins in the/ Orchard and Forest Trees, I proposed to place 
is 26,761, covering 4,475,632 acres of land. |spring, the season becomes more and more un- before your readers, in an appendix, some obser- 
apts ‘favourable for trimming, till the vegetation of the | vations on the age, and other circumstances in re- 





apple, which is so highly recommended in the 











yet y “ tree begins to mature in the fall, which is indica-|lationto them. Part of these may have a tenden- 
LURTLEULPTUNE. ited by the turning of the colour of the leaves from cy to support a general theory as to their growth 
|a deep green to a russet, and duration, But most of them are of the na- 
FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. a ture of exceptions to general rules, and to be con- 
— By the Editor.—It is a matter of great impor- |sidered rather as “ reminiscences,” in which the 
PRUNING FRUIT TREES. jtance to choose the proper time in the year for curious may perhaps find some amusement, than 

Mr. Fessenden,—Very different opinions have' pruning fruit trees; and, as obs:rved by ourcor- as offering any instruction to the theorist. 
prevailed respecting the best seasons for trimming respondent, “‘very different opinions have pre-| Before I proceed to speak of the general or 
(pruning) apple trees. I believe it to be injurious vailed” on this subject—Dr. Thacher remarks particular age of the orchard which [ shall take 
to trim (prune) them much at any season. lin The American Orchardist, pages 92, 93, that first in order, I cannot but recur to the advantage 


Ten years ago, I purchased a farm with a large “In March, the sap is retained in the roots, and of the mode of practice I have fallen into, where 
thriftv orchard, admitted to be one of the best in the bark adheres closely to the wood; consequent- it was wished to have an orchard on a particular 
town. It had neverbeen trimmed. Thinking tojly, the wounds occasioned by the amputation of spot, on a light soil or plain, for local convenience, 
improve it, ] began with a very abundant trim- | branches, being exposed tothe cold, pesetrating jor domestic use. This mode minutely set forth, 
ming. A judicious neighbour came along, and | winds and frosts, before the circulation of the sap, may be seen‘in No. 1, Vol. VI. 
observed that I should only hurt my orchard by! become dry, rotten, and cankered, and often crack It was, in effect, to lay aside and reserve the two 
so close a trimming, and pointed to several or-|open nearly to the main trunk.’’ Again, pages upper sirata, and remove about a foot of the gra- 
chards which had been much trimmed, and re 93, 94, “The raost proper season for pruning velly or dead earth, and to replace that depth 
marked that they were, at an early period, in a truit trees, unquestionably is when the sap juice} with small stones. The experiment has outdone 
state of decay. And ten years observation has is in active motion toward the extreme branches. expectation, and I have been induced this season 
proved to me the truth of the remark. ‘In our New England climate, we have the clear- to set out an orchard where it can be best availed 

Trees that are set at proper distances, so as est indications that the sap commences its circula-/| 0°, near the house, and on a soil that under other 
not to interfere with each other, will not need tion about the 10th of April. From this period circumstances, would not have been so appropri- 
much trimming, except to cut off a few limbs to about the last of May, whether the buds are ated. a 
that cross and shafe each other, dead limbs, and just opening, or the blossoms fully expanded, the | I was much gratified to observe in an account 
limbs that droop by the weight of fruit, so as to pruning should be accomplished.” ;given in a late English publication, of some trees 
render passing under them difficult. Ifthe limbs’ In Forsyt’s Zreatise on Fruit Trees, (page 48,| which had apparently flourished, and attained 
beceme in any place too thick, the superfluous Cobbett’s Kdition,) it is asserted that “the best! great age, “that at the reot, the earth was found 
will die. In that case, the limb hardens and be- time to prune apple trees, is in the month of paved with stones.” The advantages promised 
comes very durable, and when cut off, there isno April, or in May, after the peaches, nectarines, |in this mode of culture, are, Ist, The absorption 
danger of its rotting, and leaving a hole in the and cherries are pruned.” The Farmer’s Guide| and gradual distribution of moisture by the stones 
trunk. isays, “in New Engiand the sap commences its| when most wanted; 2dly, The equalization of 

To leave an orchard in this state, I know may ‘circulation about the 10th of April.—From this|the temperature of the earth; and Sdly, The 
look slovenly. But too much trimming is tike period to the first of May the pruning should be| preventing the roots passing into the poorer under 
too much doctoring. It is sure to destroy health, accomplished. If the work is done much later | strata, by forcing them into a better soil, in a ho- 
if not life itself. ‘than this, the bark is apt to peel, which is very|rizontal direction. Phese seem to be resources 

But if you trim, let it be in March or April, injurious.” —Col. Pickering has informed us that | of encouragement in this mode of practice, at 
agreeable toimmemorial custom, Thattrimming his “ practice has been to prune in the spring, |least deserving of a trial, . 
in summer injures trees, ! infer from the follow- | beginning when the buds have scarcely began to} In considering the age and duration of the or- 
ing facts. In the year 1817, several white oaks swell, and ending before the expansion of the chard, the apple and pear trees first present them- 
stood scattered in a pasture thatI nowown. The|leaves,” We have likewise conversed with seve-|selves. I have endeavoured to arrive with all 
lower limbs on these were cut off in June, I sup-/ral respectable and intelligent cultivators, who the certainty which could be had at the period 
pose to prevent too much shade to the pasture. |inform us that they have found the best time tor; when several of these were set out in this neigh- 
About three years afterwards, when the land pruning trees, to be when the buds are beginning} bourhood. The first instance I shall notice, was 
came into my possession, I had these trees cut to swell, but betore the bark is so much loosened about the year 1750, of apples and pears. These 
down, and found every one of them in a state of by the opening spring as to Cause it to peel readily. are principally decayed and removed ; and for 
decay, from the heart toa narrow ring on the out- | in short, both winter and summer pruning are| many years, those remaining have given little or 
side, most of which had grown after the trim condemned, so far as our observation has extend- no fruit. But the pear tree has proved the long- 
ming. ‘hese oaks were from 8 to 12 inches in‘ed, by those who have had the best means of in-{est liver, and greatest fruit bearer. In a second, 
diameter, and the whole centre of the body was formation ; but instead of March and April, they the orchard was set out in about 176v, This also 
filled with white spots, which indicate an incipi- recommend April and May, as the proper months|is in a great state of decay, and most of the trees 
ent rot, was brittle, and evidertly, the trees tor pertormiuy the operation, It appears to us have failed, or very few only giving fruit. In this 
would have become hollow at no very distant pe-; very rationa: to suppose that some activity in the} latter instance the soil was very thin, and less fa- 
riod ‘Ihe same facts I observed in some trees of|sap, at the (me of pruning, would tacilitate the| vourable, and the trees much smaller, But the 
the sugar maple, that I trimmed myself; and I‘ healing of the wounds mate Oy the pruning knife ;/duration promised to be at least equal to che one 
never observed such effects in trees that had not and that irost, together with the consequent stag-|preceding. It may be mentioned as the whim of 
been trimmed at this season. jnation of the juices of the tree, must haveaten jan early cultivator. Che gentleman who pur- 
These facts 1 account for in the following way: dency to cause a degree of rot or gangrene, which chased this orchard, had it from the man who set 
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it out, that “he put apeck of oats at the bottom 
of each tree.” 

The third orchard to be noticed was set out in 
about 1767. This is altogether of grafted fruit. 
Its most flourishing condition was in 1798, when 
it produced upon one and three-fourths acres 
over 160 barrels of fruit. The marks of decay 
have been visible in it for several years, though 
the trees are still somewhat productive. 

It would seem, therefore, from these instances, 
that the apple tree acquires its greatest produc 
tiveness in a little over thirty years, and that its 
continued state of vigour and of decay, occupy 
about that period, Sume, to be sure, remain mu- 
tilated and solemn memorials of former usefulness. 

The mode of practice by some, of cutting off 
old limbs, to produce young wood and more fruit, 
wherever I have seen it practised, has been of 
short lived utility. 

Some which stand pre-eminent, as exceptions 
to all rules, are now to be mentioned. 

In the fruit bearing season of 1822, I visited 
the garden of the Wyllis family in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, to see two extraordinary trees. The 
one an apple, said to have been imported before 


the middle of the 17th century, by the old Secre-| pro NATHANIEL SILsBEE,— 


tary from England. The appearance of the tree 
wasthat of decay. It had been, probably, long 
hollow. Atthis time, as near as can be recollect- 
ecl, little more than one-third of the circumfer- 
ence remained ; of this the bark was sustained by 
a thin layer of wood. A few weak limbs at the 
top bore some dozens of apples. Of these I 
brought and exhibited at the anniversary dinner 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, at 
Brighton, asample. The fruit must be consider- 











| time since, who you know is a noted arborist, ob- 


served, it was the largest apple tree he had ever 
seen. 

“Of all trees for product, there is an apple tree 
on the farm of Thomas W. Ward, Esq. our She- 
riff, in Shrewsbury, which is pre-eminent. It 
stands northeast from, and near to his barns, is 
large, and grows in a good soil—and he has often 
assured me, he has made several years ten bar- 
rels of cider from its fruit. The last year he 
made about eight barrels from it.” 

The pear tree is sometimes intermixed with 
the apple in orchards, but oftener in gardens, or 
favoured spots of smaller extent. It is doubtless 
of longer life than the apple tree, and bears fruit 
for a greater extent of years. Many of very an- 
cient date have been known in this city, particu- 
larly one in the garden of Major Melville. But 
I am enabled to give through the polite inquiry of 
the Hon. Mr. Silsbee, President of the Senate, 
the particulars of the celebrated Danvers tree of 
Gov. Endicott, in a letter from a descendant of 
that gentleman. It can hardly be expected to 
look further back. 


Salem, December 4, 1823. 


Dear Sir,—The.ancient pear tree in Danvers, 
about which you particularly inquired, was im- 
ported from England, and planted by Gov. Endi- 
cott on his farm in 1630. It stands on a hard 
clay bottom covered with a rich soil more than a 
foot deep, sheltered from the westerly winds, but 
exposed tothe easterly. The ground has been 
cultivated as a field ever since it was planted, but 
no particular care has been taxen of the tree un- 





ed ordinary ; its flavour was of a bitter sweet.— 
Ii might have been useful for baking. What has; 
made me look back to this incident more particu- | 
larly, was, that about the same time, an English | 
traveller was collecting a small box of the apples, | 
which he took with him across the Atlantic, and 
presented to some Society, as I saw in a journal of, 
that country; and the age and circumstances of | 
this tree were noticed as quite extraordinary. 

There is also a tree near where the Indian 
meeting house and burying ground in Natick were 
formerly, standing on an acre of ground given by, 
an Indian to the Apostle Elliott, so called, which 
has been in bearing within a few years, and is 
said to have been a favourite apple with the In- 
dians ; it has obtained the name of the “ Orange 
Sweeting.” 


j 


If this tradition is correct, this tree, 
acquired nearly as many years; for this celebrat- 
ed preacher, whose influence was so great among 
these tribes, died in 1690; and it was probably 
some years before, that he received this testimo- 
ny of regard from his Indian admirer. 

Of the size of the apple tree, 8 or 9 feet cir- 
cumference occasionally occur. 

As to product, I have also seen mention made 
of 50 bushels on a tree. 

But both these points are so well exemplified 
in the county of Worcester, by a letter from W. 
STEDMAN, Esq. of Lancaster, that I cannot do 
better than close this part of my subject by an ex- 
tract therefrom. 

“T have an ancient apple tree which bears eve- 
ry year a very large reddish and yellow skinned 
fruit, which is not in eating till the latter part of 
winter. It stands about 12 rods east of my barns. 
Its trunk near the ground, measures twelve feet 
five inches, and four feet above, ten feet four in- 
ches, and is hollow from the ground upward, 8 
feet, and would contain within it a thirty gallon 
cask—above, it is divided into three large branch- 
es; they are also hollow two or three feet from 
the trunk ; they then become solid, and send forth 
numbers of thrifty and vigourous shoots which 
bear the fruit. Dr. Fisk, who visited me some- 





> 


tilthe last seven years, since which for antiquity’s 
sake, it has been kept enclosed, the ground dug 
and manured, new sprouts have made their ap- 
pearance, and will no doubt live many years. It 
girts just above the ground six feet eight inches, 
and tapers but little to the crotch, which is four 
feet six inches from the ground. It never was a 
tall tree ; the top is now about fifteen feet high, 
and is entirely hollow. It bore one and a half 
bushel of fair fruit this year, 1823, and always has 
been prolific. The frait is good; and there can 
be no doubt of its having been engrafted. 


Respectfully, 
SAML. ENDICOTT. 


I believe your readers will be too tired to ven- 
ture into the woods with me, and the remarks on 
forest trees had better be deferred to another op- 
portunity. 

I am with consideration and respect, 
Yours, &c, JOHN WELLES. 
[Vew- England Farmer. 
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‘To make Vinegar.—In a late number of the 
Farmer, a correspondent asks for information in 
the art of making Vinegar. The following me- 
thod has been found good :— 

Take raw red beets, cut them into disks about 
half an inch thick, and suspend them through the 
bung-hole ina cask of pure cider. Renew them 
three or four times at intervals of three weeks. 
Fifteen or twenty disks ata time are sufficient for 
a barrel containing 33 gallons of cider. Q. 

N. B. Place your cask in a dry warm situation, 
and put on the bung as tightly asthe twine, on 
which the disks are suspended, will permit. 

P.S. The above, for its success, requires nei- 
ther the fud/, nor the new meon, nor the moon in 
afggee ; neither the ascending, nor the descend 


of the whole host of heavenly signs. The best 
signs that I know of, are good cider, good beets, 
clean casks, and strong hoofis. 

February 10th, 1825. 

————ee 
RED PEPPER. 
Bedford County, Va. 

A constant reader of yours makes the enquiry, 
in your 43d number, how red pepper is pulveriz. 
ed. You may inform him it is the custom in this 
part of the country, to tear or break up the pods, 
and mix it up with dough made of corn meal, and 
bake it asa hoe cake, until it (the cake) is brown, 
and then beat it all together; it will then be 
strong and of an handsome colour. R. D. 


Yes WAI NBS, 
BALTIMORE, FRipAy, FresRUARY 25, 1825. 


FURTHER PROCEEDINGS 
Of the Board of Trustees of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society at their last Session,at Mr. Cas 
ton’s, on the 16th instant. 


On motion by G. Howard, Esq.— 

Resolved, That the Secretary tothe meeting 
be directed to return the thanks of the Board of 
Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society to 
Tench Tilghman, Esq. for the communication of 
anumber of valuable experiments made by him. 

Resolved, That the whole communication be 
published in the American Farmer.—Afproved. 


On motion by Jacob Hollingsworth, Esq.— 

Resolved, That each Trustee endeavour to ob- 
tain a further subscription to encrease the funds 
of the Society ; and that he report.at each meet- 
ing the augmentation obtained, and the amount 
collected. 


On motion by J. S. Skinner, Esq.— 

Resolved, That members who contribute, an- 
nually, to the Maryland Agricultural Society on 
the Eastern Shore, be admitted, on presentation of 
a certificate from the Treasurer of the Eastern 
Shore, free of charge, to the Exhibition held by 
the Society on the Western Shore.—( Passed 
unanimously. ) 


——— 6S 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Flour, from the wagons, $5—Wharf do. $4.75 
to $4. 874—Wheat, 90 to95 cents—Corn, 35— 
Turkeys, in the market, 624 to $1—-Geese, 50— 
Beef, best pieces, 8—Mutton, do. 6 to 8 cts.—Live 
Cattle, $4.50 per cwt.—Apple Brandy, 25 cts. — 
Herrings, No. 1, $2—No. 2, $1.75—Hay, per ton, 
$8—Leather, best sole, 24 to 27 cents— Feathers, 
live per lb. 32 cents—Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 18 
cents—Georgia, Upland, 15 to 17—Alabama, 13 
to 15—New Wool, 30 to $5—Merino, full blood- 
ed, 35 to 40— do. 30 to 35—4 do, 25 to 28—Coin- 
mon, 20 to 25—Turpentine, $2 to $2.25-—Coal, 
pit, foreign, 40 cents—Virginia pit, 20 to 25 cents 
—Susquehanna do. $6.50 to $7—Lime, bushel, 30 
to 33 cents. 
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Valuable Experiments. 
IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS, 
Made under the direction of the Secretary at 

War, to determine two proper rules for ascer- 
taining the draft of Ploughs—and the relative 
merits of six celebrated Ploughs, to wit: The 
Plouighs of Gideon Davis, Georgetown, Col.— 
G. Nixon, New-York—W. Brown, Maryland 
— Peacock, New Jersey—Burdon, N. York— 
and J. Wood, New-York. 
WaAsHINGTON, 21st Feb. 1825. 
Tothe Editor of the American Farmer. 
Dear Sir,—Some time last summer, Mr. Gideon 
Davis, an ingenious mechanic of George-Town, 
in this District, invited me to a trial between the| 
relative excellence of a plough constructed by; 
himself, and several others of the most celebrat-! 











ment used was incorrect. The results not proving 
satisfactory, we suggested other methods which 
would ensure greater accuracy. Mr. Davis ac- 
cordingly prepared a wheel and axle, with a rope 
passing from the axle to the clevice of the plough 
beam ; with another rope passing over the cir- 
cumference of the wheel, to which weights were 
suspended in order to draw the plough forward. 
With this apparatus we renewed our trials, with 
six ploughs. They were tried at first, with hor- 
ses as before, and were then tried by the wheel 
and axle. The Dynometer used on the former 
occasion, had been re-adjusted since, and was tri- 
ed at the same time with the wheel and axle; 
and was found to give corresponding results.— 
The accuracy of the Dynometer being now satis- 
factorily ascertained, the use of the wheel and 
axle, atter a few trials, was discontinued, as the 
Dynometer was found more convenient in prac- 





three horses, intheother. The last column gives 
the relative power reduced, as it would appear, 
if all the furrows had equal depths. 

As it was found, that we could not measure 
with precision the first furrow madein the ground, 
we took no note of it; and hence all the experi- 
ments which are recorded, were made after the 
first furrow had been formed. The power ap- 
plied, as stated in the table, is that which was 
jused while the plough was moving with ordinary 
velocity. 

To guard as far as practicable against any er- 
rors, either of accident or design, no part of the 
Operations, which could possibly affect the result, 
jwas entrusted to others. In all the trials the 
ploughs were guided hy one of the undersigned 
(Genl. Macomb) while the power applied, and 
the dimensions of the furrows, were taken and 
recorded by the others. As all the operations 
were several times repeated, and the mean of the 





ed construction in our country. I attended the} The results of these trials are exhibited in the |results taken, we believe the table exhibits as 


trial, but doubted the accuracy of the mode by’ 
which it was attempted to test the relative de- 
gree of power necessary to impel the ploughs in 
proportion to the work performed, On stating) 
my objection to Mr. Davis as to the accuracy of) 
the mode, he expressed much solicitude that such| 
experiment should be made as would give satis- 
factory results, which I promised him should be; 
done, if he would furnish the ploughs, and the 
means of making such experiments. Orders were 
accordingly given to the Officers of the Engi- 
neer, and Ordnance Departments, at the seat of 
government, to institute a set of experiments in| 
order to ascertain the rules which ought to be 
applied in determining the degree of power ne- 
cessary to move ploughs of the same construc- 
tion, opening furrows of different depths, and dif- 
ferent widths, and which, being once ascertained, 
there would be no difficulty in determining the, 
relative power, necessary to put in motion ploughs, 
of different construction, according to the work | 
performed by them, as is usually the case, those 
compared open furrows of different depths and 
widths. 

1 send you a copy of the report of the Officers, 





which will give you the result of the experiment, ; 


as far as made, on six of the most celebrated 
ploughs used in this neighbourhood, as the infor- 
mation may be interesting to your numerous ag- 
ricultural readers. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. C. CALHOUN. 





Washington, 14th Feb. 1825. 
The Hon. Joun C. CaLtpoun,— 

Sir,—In compliance with your instructions, the 
undersigned have examined and subjected to the 
requisite trials such ploughs as have been sub- 
mitted for that purpose, the result of which is 
exhibited in the following report :— 

Five ploughs were submitted by Mr. Gideon 
Davis, of George-Town, D.C. They were first 
tried in the usual manner, by ploughing a small 
piece of ground with each, by means of horses.— 
They were then tried with a Dynometer, to as- 
certain the power required in each case to move 


following table :— 


TABLE OF EXPERIMENTS 
Made with Ploughs, November 3d, 1824. 
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correct a representation of the facts, as the na- 
ture of such operations will permit. 

The ground upon which the trials were made, 
is situated upon the margin of asmall water course, 
and is composed principally of sand, with a small 
| proportion of clay and vegetable matter, and is 
covered with a very stiff green sward, which, 
however, is brittle, in consequence of its being 
composed mostly of sand. The specific gravity 
‘of the earth in its natural state before being 
broken up, was found to be 1664, or 104 pounds 
per cubic foct. 

In examining the ploughing, which had been 
performed with the several ploughs by horses, 
a most striking difference was observed. The 
ploughs numbered 1 and 3 greatly surpassed either 
of the others; the furrow slice, was raised and 
turned over in one continued and unbroken belt, 
and laid in its whole course parallel tothe furrow. 
The earth in its passage up the mould of these 
ploughs, and while turning over, appeared to be 
so bent, or twisted, as to crack or break it into 
very small parts, without tearing the sward asun- 
der, and in such manner as to leave nolarge clods, 
but to pulverise the whole. But little difference 
was observed in the work performed by these 
two ploughs, No. 1 was, however, thought to be 
superior. 

Ploughs numbered 4 and 6, appeared to break 
off the furrow slice in lengths of from 24 to 34 
feet, and to cast them off separately, in adirection 














~— oblique to the furrow; the forward end of the 


piece lying in or near the furrow, and the other 
end at some distance from it. Thus, 
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Notse.—Plough No. 5, was made after the cele- 
brated Scotch plough. 


This table exhibits the average results of nu- 
merous trials, andistherefore more to be depend- 
ed upon, than if single trials only had been made. 
The two first columns show the width and depth 
of the furrows; the 3d, gives the area of a trans. 
verse section of the furrow; the 4th, shows the 





them. The Dynometer, which was so construct- 
cd as to show single pounds from one to nine hun-; 
dred, was attached to the clevice of the plough | 
beam, and to the hook of a three-fold tackle; in| 
such» manner, that the force applied in moving 
the plough, acted directly upon the instrument. 
The results obtained in these trials, were very 
unequal, varying in some instances, nearly ninety 
percent. This difference, it was conceived, was 
asc; than could have resulted from the various 
orms and properties of the respective ploughs ; 
and, therefore, it was presumed, that the instru- 
Vou, 6.—5. 





power actually applied in each case, to draw the 
plough ; the 5th, gives the number of pounds re- 
quired to each square inch of the furrow ; and 
the 6th, gives the comparative results of the se- 
veral trials, in a convenient form for estimating 
the relative merits of the respective ploughs.— 
For instance, for each 100 pounds requirea in ma- 
king any given furrow with plough No. 1, 147 
pounds would be required to make a similar fur- 
row with plough No,6; or, which is nearly the 
same thing, a piece of work which can be per- 


eee: _ { SS y>-—_- 
Relative fiower, reduced to LL’ 
mean defith of furrow. 


The ploughs numbered 2 and 5, appeared to 
break the furrow slice in very unequal and irre- 
gular masses, and to throw them off in all direc- 
tions, leaving large unbroken clods as hard as 
they were before being moved by the plough. 

We do not propose to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the several ploughs tried. They are all 
understood to be of some note, and of high repu- 
tation in different parts of the country. ‘hey 
were all furnished by Mr. Gideon Davis, and 
were in excellent order for use. Mr. Davis fur- 
nished also all the means necessary to try them, 

A8 we have found Dr. Davis’s plough to be de- 
cidedly superior in most respects, and generally 
superior in all, a brief description of it is here 
given. The mould and land side, which forms 
the main body, consists of one piece; the shure, 
or cutting edge or point, is another piece; and 
the heel or shoe, forms the third piece. The 
two latter are made separate that they may be 








formed with two horses, in one case, will require 


renewed, as they do not wear so long as the other 
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part. The three pieces are all of cast iron, and 
are united by two screw bolts. The beam anc 
handles, are united together, and secured to the 
cast iron by means of screw bolts, and without 


that as the widths are diminished, and the depths 
increased, the power is increased also. In the 
following cases, the width of the furrows is not 
varied, while their depths are increased as above. 


making any mortices or tenons. This method of Depth, Width, Area. Sinn 
uniting the several parts of the plough, and which |5th, - ‘ 4in. 12in. 48 100 

is found in that of Mr. Davis’s alone, we consider/6th, . . 5 12 60 1323 

a great improvement, as it unites simplicity and/|7th, . ° 72-10 12 86 4-10 254 
cheapness of construction, withincreased strength|8th. . ‘ ee 12 96 266 2-3 


and durability. This method also gives facilities! p{ere we see that by adding one-fourth to the 
which is not possessed by any other that we have | depth of a furrow, without varying its width, the 
seen, for adjusting the plough, by making it in-| jower is increased one third; and, if the depth 
cline ¢o, or from the land, or make it penetrate |he increased from five to eight inches, the power 
more or less deep, at the pleasure of the plough-|is doubled ; and that if the depth be doubled, the 
man. ; : » ; power is nearly trebled. 

In all the trials, which are exhibited in the) These trials are by far too limited, to warrant 
foregoing table, we endeavoured to make the!our making any attempt to lay down any general 
ploughs form furrows as nearly similar in width jaw of resistance in such cases. The deductions 
and depth as practicable, from the belief, that in!necessary for this purpose, can be drawn only 
cases where ploughs removing equal quantities of | from very numerous trials, repeated under all the 
earth, by penetrating to unequal depths, the pow- i variety of circumstances and combinations, of 
er required would also be unequal ; and, that the|which such operations are susceptivle. They 
greater the depth of the furrow, the greater! have, however, been sufficient to prove, that the 
would be the resistance the plough would meet | cubical content of any furrow, is not of itself suf- 
with. With a view to determine whether this f@ent data for determining the resistance to 
belief was well founded, and if so, to obtain some |ploughs; but that the depth of the furrow, is also| 
data upon which to compute the ratio of resis-|an important element in the calculation. 
tance, the following trials were made. By referring to the first table, which gives the 

Plough No 1 was used, and first a wide and|dimensions of all the furrows made with the seve- 
shallow furrow was made; then with the same jral ptoughs, it will be seen that their depths are 
plouch, a narrow and deef furrow was made, the |unequal. We have endeavoured to deduce the 

articulars of which are given below, in connex-/true results, by making proper allowance for 
lon With those of former trials made with the/these inequalities. We took the mean of all the 
same plough, and exhibited in the foregoing table: furrows as the basis; and from that, with the fur- 





1st trial. former trial. wd trial,| TOW actually made in each case, computed the re-| 


901 


~~~ 
4.40 


14.57 12.28 


do. 432 5.04 


Width of the furrow, inches, 


Depth of — do. table. 


Area of the furrow in square inches, 63.00 66.51 © 70.05 7_ BE oa OM ‘ : P 
Power applied anal $36.00 372.00 48700 | Phe velocity with which a plough is drawn for- 
Pouni!s per square inch, 5 33 5.63 609 ward, while under trial, is a circumstance which 
Proportion of power applied, 94.00 10000 122.00 |requires attention. We made a few trials with a 


In these trials it will be seen, that the areas of 
the transverse sections of the respective furrows, 
are very nearly equal ; while the power applied 
in drawing the plough, was very unequal. The 
proportien of power per square inch between the 
shallowest and deefiest furrow, is, as 94 to 122,a 
difference of about 30 per cent. The depths of 
the furrows are 4.52 and 7.75, the ratio of which 
is about 1.8. The power applied per square inch 
is 5.33, and 6.9, the ratio of which is about 1.3.— 
Therefore by increasing the depth of a furrow,! 
(without increa#ing its cubical content) in the 
ratio of 1.8, the power must be increased in the 
ratio of 1.3. From this it may be inferred, that 
by coubling the depth of a furrow, the power: 
must be increased by atleast one-third ; or, which, 
is the same thing, if three horses are required to! 


. *k i our will neces- ,. “pb ’ A : 

cara tks then io oe Ags oS be neces | ind of soil. Whether the different ploughs tri- 
/ - ; ed would give corresponding results in different 
Again, by comparing the first of the above '<oijs, we are not prepared to say. In this, like 
trials, with that extracted from the foregoing ta- the cases before mentioned, further trials are ne- 
ble, we find the depth of the furrows to be, a5 cessary before accurate conclusions can be drawn. 
100 to 125, and the power applied as 100 to 106.|[o determine these several points, a much more 
Hence it appears, in this case, that increasing the extended course of experiments is necessary.— 
depth of a furrow one fourth, causes an increased Such a course, we conceive, should embrace a 
resistance of 6 percent, trial of all the different ploughs; in all the dif- 
_ Fo illustrate these principles more clearly, we | ferent soils; with all the varieties of width. and 
give the following examples: supposing, in the depth of furrow, and with different degrees of 
first instance, a furrow is made 4 inches deep jvelocity in each case. The power required to 
and 12 inches wide, and the power required is|move the plough, together with the manner in 
equal to 100, This case will then form the basis/ which the work was performed by each, and the 
upon which all the other calculations are founded. appearance of the ground afterward, should be 


city. We found, that the power required to give 
the ordinary velocity to ploughs, was much great- 


the proportion being as fivetofour. These trials 
like those varying the depth of furrows, were not 
sufficiently extended to enable us tolay down any 
general rule upon the subject. It is evident, 
however, from the few trisls we have made, that 
the velocity with which the plough moves, as 
well as the depth to which it penetrates, are cir- 
cumstances necessary to be noticed in any trials 
which are intended to determine the comparative 
merits of different ploughs. The results obtain- 
ed in such trials, may be very erroneous if these 
circumstances are not duly regarded. 

in conclusion we beg leave to state, that all the 
trials we have mentioned were made in the same 


ois he oe Pha aor eae noted in each case. The data obtained in this 
st, ; in. < in. manner, would not only determine with great pre- 
2d, Depth increased 3, 5 ‘ 9 “ 43 106 |cision the relative merits of the several ploughs 
3d, do. 4 sae 72-10 623 48 130 now in use; but, when viewed in connexion with 
4th, do. doubled, 8 6 48 1333 \the peculiar form and structure of each, would 


In all these cases it will be seen that the con-/probably lead to farther improvements. ‘The 


isults which are given in the last column of the, 


view to determine the effect of varying the velo-| 


ey than that which was just sufficient to move it ;! 


its perfection an object of such deep interest to 
the great body of our fellow-citizens, that a well 
regulated series of experiments, by which the 
principles of its construction could be investigat- 
ed and developed, and its further improvement 
upon just principles be promoted, would doubt- 
less result in much public benefit. ‘The use of 
the plough inthe public service, at the remote 
posts on the interior frontier, where the system 
of cultivation has been adopted, is very consid- 
erable ; and together with its use in the construc- 
tion of military roads, is sufficient, in our opinion, 
to warrant the further experiments which we 
hdve here recommended. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ALEX. MACOMB, 
Major General, Chief Engineer. 
T. ROBERDEAU, 
Lt. Col. Topographical Engineers. 
W. WADE, Caftain. 
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EXPERIMENTS 
To ascertain the comparative advantages of jire- 
paring and using by various frrocesses, and in 
different forms, several kinds of grain, &c. for 
food for hogs, cattle, ce. Communicated to 
the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
cietu, and by them ordered to be fjiublished in 
the American Farmer, 
INDIAN CORN, 

Five ounces of corn, (avoirdupois) just shelled 
from the ear, were put into 14 pounds of boiling 
water, and boiled for ten hours. As the boiling 
‘evaporated the water, the vessel was filled up with 





j4a pound of cold water as often as appeared ne- 
icessary. Six pounds two ounces of water were 
used; and when the boiling was done, there were 
eixht ounces of liquor, five of which were thick 
and rich, drained trom the corn. Thus drained, 
‘and brought to the state of hominy tolerably well 
icooked, the mess was found to weigh 15 ounces. 
This experiment was made with two views ;— 
first, to find what would be the increase of weight 
|_and 2dly, whetherthe process of boiling would 
not produce every desirable effect, without the 
‘trouble and expense of having the corn ground 


into meal. 
CORN MEAL. 
Five ounces of unsifted corn meal were mixed 


with one pound ten ounces of scalding water.— 
Before it had boiled long, fearing it might burn, 


‘one pound ten ounces more of water were added. 


The meal was well cooked in one hour; but the 
mess being thinner than was wished, the boiling 
was continued for some time to evaporate the wa- 
ter—but the meal appeared to hold the water by 
a powerful attraction, and parted with it very 
slowly. Whenthe process was stopped, the mix- 
ture was thinner than mush, or hasty pudding; 
but rather thicker than gruel, and was in an ex- 
cellent state to give to a sow suckling a farrow of 
pigs. The mess was again put into the scales, 
and the five ounces of meal were now found to 
weigh over thirty ounces. 

The meal may be cooked with one-fifth of the 
fuel, necessary to cook the corn. 


LADY PEAS, 


Five ounces of lady peas were next cooked.— 
The mess when thoroughly done and drained, 
weighed, fifteen ounces; but they yielded no rich 
liquor, and appeared like a very inferior food to 
the boiled corn. 


RYE. 
Five ounces of rye were put into one pound 
ten ounces of boiling water, and the boiling was 








tent of the respective furrows are equal; and/plough is an instrument of such general use, and 


continued for five hours, in the course of which 
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one pound more of water was added. The mess 
was now thoroughly done, and was enveloped in a 
rich looking gelatinous substance, of which only 
two ounces would drain off. This mess, which 
had every appearance of rich, nourishing food, 
weighed twenty-three ounces, beside the two 
ounces of jelly. 
.RYE SHORTS. 

Five ounces rye shorts were mingled with one 
pound ten ounces of boiling water. ‘they were 
boiled very gently for 24 hours ; in the course of 
which time fourteen ounces more of water were 
added. It was now athick, rich gruel, and appa- 
rently in a nice state for a mess for a milch cow. 
In this state it weighed forty ounces. 

FLAX SEED. 

Five ounces of flax seed were next placed on 
the coals in one pound ten ounces of water—and 
twelve ounces more water were added. 
mess was very easily excited, and the oil boiled 
over more than once. What was saved made a 
very rich looking mess of twenty-five ounces.— 
But nuthing need be said in favour of flax seed 
jelly—those who have used it, place it even be- 
fore corn meal for fattening beaves. 


WHEAT SHORTS. 


Five ounces of good wheat shorts were cooked Were making for killing and dressing, they were able 


in one pound ten ounces of waier, with the addi- 
tion of eight ounces more during the boiling.— 
When done the mess looked like a rich lobloliy, 
and weighed thirty one ounces. 


In all these experiments, that the increase of 
both bulk and weight was caused and made by 
the water, aided by the agency of heat, there can 
be nodoubt. And when it is considered that wa- 
ter is the greatest ingredient in the richest made 
soups; and is the chief agent in the growth. not 
only of herbs and plants, but of the huge oaks of 
the forest, why may it not in an absorbed and so- 
lid state conduce to the growth and increase of a 
hog ? 


CORN CRUSHED—(¢to ascertain the yield.) 


A tub, or five bushels, of corn in the ear was 
shelled, and yielded 24 bushels and one quart.— 
The cobs were then pounded and again mixed 
with the corn. In this state the whole was 
ground, and reduced toa fine chop. It now yield- 
ed by measure 44 bushels, wanting one quart. 

If the eighty-one quarts of corn had been ground 
into tolerable meal, they would have yielded by 
measure one hundred and five quarts of meal— 
and with the cobs added did make one hundred 
and forty-three quarts of finechop. Iregret that 
the different items of this experiment were not 
weighed as well as measured. 

FATTENING HOGS. 

On the first day of December, 1824, four shoats 
of the same breed, nearly of the same size, and 
as much alike in every respect as could be select- 
ed from a herd of ninety odd hogs, were made 
choice of ; each carefully weighed, and placed in 
a separate stye, where their food could be exactly 
regulated. They weighed between 81 pounds and 
100. Thetwo, whose weights together made 185 
pounds, were fed on one gallon of shelled Indian 
corn, weighing seven pounds, to each, for every 
24 hours, and as much water as they wanted.— 
This quantity of food was a plenty forthem; ge 
nerally they about consumed it. Some five or six 
different days between the 1st of December and 
the 4th January, the time the experiment was 
going on, they did not quite eat their whole allow- 
ance, 

To the two shoats, whose weights together 
made 173 pounds, seven pounds of good Indian 
corn meal, by measure ten pints, were made into 


ed. Ti good mush, or hasty pudding, and diviced be-|raise the reputation of our manufactures, The 
That is, these}experience which they have acquired by their 





tween them for every 24 hours. 
two had allowed them exactly half the weight of 
meal, which the others had of raw corn. The 
seven pounds of meal were daily mixed with 
scalding water, and then well boiled: the whole 
process of cooking was done on an average in 14 
hours. They were all fed twice a day, and at the 
same time. The evening feed of the shoats fec 
on mush was generally warm—the morning feed, 
having stood all night, was always cold. The 
seven pounds, or ten pints, of meal, when cooked, 
weighed an average of 30 pounds, and measured 
an average of three gallons. ‘There wasa differ- 
ence of nine pounds in the weight of the latter 
pair—the smallest had the least appetite, and his 


first essay, will, they believe, enable them to 
conduct the next exhibition with increased bene- 
fits to the public, and to those who shall exhibit 
their manufactures. 

A list of premiums is annexed, which will be 
awarded at the close of the exhibition, to the 
maker of such specimens as may, in the opinion 
of the judges, be most deserving. 

The award of premiums will be made by com- 
mittees appointed by the Board of Managers to 
decide upon each kind or branch of manufacture, 
conformably with the conditions annexed to each, 
which will, in all cases, be strictly adhered to; 
and the managers of the Institute reserve to them- 


This | 








ailowance of 15 pounds of mush was just as much, selves the right of withholding any premiums, or 

las he appeared to want, er would eat up clear 308 bestowing such compliment as the object may 

the other was greedy and always sharp set—dis- be deemed worthy of. ai 
patched his mess quickly, and wanted more. To insure perfect impartiality in the decisions 

Before the experiment had progressed a fort-|of the judges, the Institute have determined, 
night, there was a very perceptible difference in that no coinmittee shall award a premium to any 
ithe appearance of these pigs. ‘Those fed on the Of its members, and that no manager shall re- 
‘mush assumed a more thrifty, healthy, fresh ap-'celve any premium or compliment whatever. 
pearance, particularly of their hair, and this dif-' Being unable to offer premiuins for every species 
ference became more striking as the experiment Of manufacture which may be exhibited, the In- 
advanced. |stitute will exercise the right of awarding them 

On the 4th January, 1825, while preparations)to articles not specified, which may be remark- 
for their novelty and usefulness, or for their 
‘again carefully weighed on the hoof. One of, beauty and perfection in workmanship. Proof of 
‘those, whose daily allowance had heen seven) orgin will be required to accompany every spe- 
pounds of corn each, had increased 20 pounds in,cimen offered for premium, _No article intended 
the 34 days; the other, who had had an equal for competition will be received after Saturday, 
allowance of corn had increased only five pounds,! October 1. This provision is indispensable to en- 
1 could not account for this difference by any thing! able the committee to make a suitable arrange- 
I could discover either before er after killing ;! ment. Much inconvenience was experienced at 
the appetites of these two were much more alike} the last exhibition, from the contributors with- 
than of the others—and their health was appa |holding their specimens until it was opened. The 
‘rently equally good. name and residence of the maker must be affixed 
Of the pair fed on mush, whose daily allowance} to each article, and as far as possible, the price 
had been 34 pounds of meal each, the greedy one|at which it can be sold. The committee of ar- 
had gained 23 pounds, and the other 21 pounds, Sa aera or an auctioneer, who will be provi- 
| These are all the material facts in these expe-|ded by them, will make sales of all articles, of 
lriments, except that a very small portion of salt] which 7 Fea | be the desire of the owners to dis- 
{was put into each mess of mush—and there is 29| pose. _No premium will be awarded by the 

miracle in them ‘The hogs, allowed 34 pounds! Franklin Institute to any article which has recetv- 

of meal each, gained less than j of a pound daily,!ed one at another public exhibition, and none can 
and this surely they might have gained from the|receive a premium at the second exhibition which 
meal; but they gained more than those fed on is not equal in quality to the best specimens of 
double that quantity of corn. The saving of one-|the some article deposited at the first ; samples 
half the immense quantity of corn consumed in/Of which have been kept as far as practicable. 
lraising and fattening hogs in Maryland, would be; Whenever the price is made a condition of pre- 

‘well worth the offer of a premium to have these  Mium, the,makers must engage to furnish the re- 

experiments accurately repeated and tested by quired quantity at the terms ailixed. — 

different persons. | Any articles intended for exhibition, may be 

‘deposited at the Hallof the Institute, after the 

first of August next. 

Persons desiriig further information, may ad- 
dress themselves by letter (free of postage,) to 
=jany member oi the committee, who will reply to 
all such communications, 

List of Premiums offered by the Franklin Insti- 
tute of the State of Pennsylvania, and to be 
awarded at their second annual exhibition in 
October, 1825. 


1. To the maker of the best cast steel manu- 





| * The water may be denied all credit, if you 
‘please, except that of a diluent, and digestion. 











Domestic Manufactures. 





TO THE 
MANUFACTURERS AND MECHANICS 
or tHE UNIrepd Srartes. 

The managers of the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania, for the promotion of the 
‘Mechanic Arts, inform the manufacturers, me-|factured in any state of the Union, A specimen 
ichanics, and artizans of the United States, that/of at least ten pounds, in bars of one half inch 
they will hold their second annual exhibition of|square, or smaller, must be exhibited, with a 
American manufactures, in the city of Philadel-|certificate that at least one hundred pounds have 
phia, onthe 6th, 7th, and 8th of October, 1825,j;been made. ‘The quality of the steel, and the 
to which they invite all persons to send the pro-|neatness of the bars, will be taken into conside- 
ducts of their skill, ingenuity and industry. ration in estimating its merit—7/ silver medal, 

The success of their first experiment hasim-| 2. To the maker of the best blistered steel 
pressed the Institute more strongly with the con-! manufactured in the Union, from American ma- 
viction of the utility of such exhibitions, and has/terials. A specimen of at least one hundred 








encouraged them to continue their exertions to} pounds must be exhibited, together with a certi- 
excite by these means, among our mechanics/ficate, that at least one ton of the same quality 
and artizans, an emulation which will tend tojhas been made. The steel must be capable of 
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receiving a fine edged gold meda! will be 
awarded, in case the sample is superior to any 
imported. If it be not superior, but will bear a 
fair comparison with that imported, it will be en- 
titled to a silver medal. But no premium will be 
awarded, unless the sample be superior to that 
exhibited in 1824. 

3. To the manufacturer of the best bar iron 
made in Pennsylvania—/ silver medal. The iron 
to be of suitable quality for the purpose of con 
verting into steel, Specimens of not less than one} 
hundred pounds must be delivered on or before) 
the first of September. 

The Institute having observed with regret, that 
a practice prevails among iron masters, to leave 
a portion of crude metal at the end of their bars, 
forming what is termed a fag, the competitors 
for this premium are informed that the neatness 
of the bars will be considered, and that no bar 
presenting a fag end will be received for compe- 
tition. The manufacturers must state on what 
terms they would engage to deliver fifty tons of 
such iron, without a fag, if desired. 

4. To the maker of the best specimen of cast 
iron pipes mannfactured in the United States: 
samples not to be less than one hundred feet, of 
one inch caliber, in sections of at least four feet 
long—./ silver medal. 

5. To the maker of the best smith’s anvil, steel 
faced, weighing not less than seventy pounds— 
A silver medal, The anvil made in any state of 
the Union. 

6. To the maker of the best japanned goods; 
the basis American sheet iron, the japanning 
done in Pennsylvania—7/ silver medal. In award- 
ing this premium, the quality of japanning, the 
taste of the designs, and the finish of the samples, 
will be taken into consideration, 

7. To the person who shali have made in Penn 
sylvania the greatest quantity of copperas, in the! 
year ending September Ist, 1825 ; the quantity not 
less than five tons—/ silver medoil, 

8. To the person who shall have made in Penn- 
sylvania the greatest quantity ot alum, during 
the year ending September Ist, 1825; the quant.- 
ty not less than five tons—/ silver medal. 

9. To the maker of the best green colour, suit- 
able for the general purposes of painting. Cer- 
tificates of the colour’s resisting the action of the 
atmosphere will be required; the colour to be 
made in any part of the United States ; samples 
ot not less than five pounds must be exhibited— 
A silver medal. 

10. To the maker of the best water colours 
manufactured in the United States—/7/ silver me- 
dal, 

11. ‘othe malaer of the best crucibles of earth- 
enware, or other cheap material, suitable for 
brass founders. The crucibles must be able to 
resist heat as well as those made of black lead, 
and to stand at least seven heats in a brass-foun 
der’s furnace. They must be capable of holding 
at least forty pounds of metal: one dozen of cru- 
cibles must be exhibited, together with a certifi 
cate of their having been made in the United 
States—7 silver medal 

12, 13, 14. To the makers of the best pottery 
of red and white earthen, and China wares, from 
American materials—For each a éronzed medal. 

15. To the maker of the best glassware, not 
cut. An assortment of different articles will be 
expected, and the estimate of the merit of each 
manufacturer will be formed upon an examina- 
tion of all the articles furnished by him—./ silver 
medal. The glass to be of American manufac- 
ture. 

16. To the manufacturer of the best cut glass, 
made in the United States—/ silver medal. Iv 
awarding this premium, regard will be had to the 
quality of the glass, as well as to the skill and 








17. Tothe manufacturer of the best piece offof Salempore, manufactured in the United States, 


blue broad cloth, made in the United States, from]in imitation of the imported; not less than ten 


wool of American growth; not less thanten yards 
to be exhibited— 7 silver medal. Regard will 
be had to the quality of the dye, as well as ot 
the cloth. 

18. To the manufacturer of the best piece of 
cheap broad cloth, made in the United States 
from wool of American growth—J silver medal. 
As regard will be had tu the lowness of the price, 
as well as to the quality of the cloth, this premi. 
um will not be awarded unless assurance be given, 
that any quantity, not exceeding five handred 
yards, of simiiar quality, will, if required be fur- 
nished at the same price. 


pieces to be exhibited— 4 silver medal. In esti- 
mating this article, the colour as well as the tex- 
ture will be considered. 

33. ‘To the manufacturer of the best cotton 
cloths, of superfine quality, in imitation of Eng- 
lish cambric muslin—/ si/ver medal. 

34. To the manufacturer of the best specimen 
of cotton thread, in imitation of English wire 
cotton ; not less than forty pounds to be exhibited 
—.1 silver medal. 

33. To the manufacturer of the best loom cot- 
ton stockings; not less than one dozen pair to be 
exhibited—A silver medal. 

36. To the manufacturer of the best specimen 





19. To the manufacturer of the best piece of 
negro cloth; not less than one hundred yards to} 
be exhibited—/ silver medal. The cheapness! 
at which this cloth will be offered, will also be} 
considered ; hence the premium will only be 
awarded on assurance being given, that a quantis| 
ty, not exceeding two thousand yards, of the 
same quality, will be furnished, at the same 
price, if required. 

20. To the maker of the best piece of cassi-| 
mere manufactured in the United States from 
American wool; a specimen of not less than ten! 
yards to be exhibited—/ silver medal. 

21. To the manufacturer of the best piece of 
flannel made in the United States; not less than 
forty yards to be exhibited—/J silver medal. As-' 
surance must be given, that three hundred yards, 
at the stipulated price, will be furnished, if re- 
quired. 

22. To the manufacturer of the best piece of 
green baize, made in the United States—not less 
than fifty yards to be exhibited—A dronzed medal. 

23. To the maker of the best woollen blankets, 
made in the United States; one dozen pair to be) 
exhibited—/7/ silver medal. ‘The blankets to be! 
from two to four points ; regard will be had tothe 
weight, and no premium awarded unless the qualt- 
ty be equal to that of the imported article. 

24. To the maker of the best specimen of in 
grain carpeting—74 si/ver meda/. A piece of not 
less than twenty yards to be exhibited, with a 
certificate of its having been made in the United 
States, from American materials. 

25. To the maker of the best piece of domes- 
tic carpeting, made in Pennsylvania, not less than 
twenty-five yards to be exhibited; and as cheap-| 
ness is an object, the price must be affixed to the 
samples. No person shall be entitled to this 
premium unless assurance be given, that any quan- 
tity, not exceeding one hundred yards, may be 
obtained of the same quality, and at the same 
price—4 bronzed medal, 

26. To the maker of the best piece of oil cloth, 
fit for carpeting, made inthe United States; not 
less than twenty-five yards to be exhibited—./ 
bronzed medal, 

27. To the maker of the best piece of sattinet, 
made in the United; not less than twenty yards 
to be exhibited—4 silver medal, 

28. To the maker of the best piece of blue 
nankeen, made in the United States, in imitation 
ot the Chinese; not less than five pieces to be ex- 
hibited—4 silver medal. 

29. To the manufacturer of the best specimen 
of yellow nankeen, made in the United States, in 
imitation of the Chinese ; not less than five pieces 
must be exhibited—/ silver medal. 

50. To the manufacturer of the best specimen 
of furniture calicoes, (chintzes) made in the Uni. 
ted States; not less than fifty yards to be exhibited 
—A silver medal. 

31. To the manufacturer of the best specimens 
of calicoes or prints, for ladies’ dresses, made in 
the United States; not less than fifty yards to be 


ot linen shirting, made in the United States 
silver medal—not less than fifty yards to be ex- 
hibited. 

37. To the maker of the best specimens of gilt 
buttons, of American manufacture ; not less than 
five gross to be exhibited—/ silver medal. 

38. To the maker of the best specimens of sole 
leather, made in the United States; not less than 
twenty-five sides to be exhibited—/d bronzed 
medal. ‘ 

39. To the maker of the best specimen of mo- 
rocco made in the United States; not less than 
twelve pieces of each colour to be exhibited—7# 
bronzed medal. 

40. To the maker of the best specimen of 
leather, prepared in the United States, in imita- 
tion of Russia; not less than twelve pieces to be 
exhibited—Jd bronzed medal, 

41. To the maker of the best specimen of 
parchment, manufuctured in the United States ; 
not less than twelve pieces to be exhibited—/ 
bronzed medal. 

42. ‘lo the maker of the best buckskin gloves, 
the leather dressed in the United States, the 
gloves made in Pennsylvania; not less than a doz- 
en pair to be exhibited—7/ bronzed medal. 

43. Tothe maker of the best kid or sheepskin 
gloves, the leather dressed in the United States, 
the gloves made in Pennsylvania; not less thana 
dozen pair to be exhibited—.4 bronzed medal. 

44. To the maker of the best horse skin gloves, 
made in the United States; not less than a dozen 
pair to be exhibited—14 bronzed medal. 

45. To the manufacturer of the best japanned 
leather, prepared in the United States—/ dbron- 
zed medal. 

46. ‘fo the manufacturer of the best upright or 
cabinet piano—7/ silver medal. 

47. To the manufacturer of the best horizontal 
piano—./ silver medal. 

48. ‘l’o the maker of the best specimen of cabi- 
net ware, executed in Pennsylvania—J/ si/ver 
medal. In awarding this premium, regard will 
be had to the excellence of workmanship, and to 
the taste and design manifested in the specimens. 

49. Tothe maker of the best straw bonnet, ma- 
nufactured in Pennsylvania—/ silver medal. 

50. To the maker of the best Leghorn or grass 
bonnet, manufactured in Pennsylvania—/ silver 
medal, 

[Zo be concluded in our next.) 


AGRICULTURE. 


RYE GRASS, 
Recommended for Lawns and for Hay. 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Mr. Skinner,—I read in the Farmer some time 
ago, some observations on Rye grass, a grass which 
I believe is not much cultivated. 

A friend of mine, wishing to sow his ground 
around his dwelling, sent to Philadelphia for a 




















exhibited—A silver medal. 





beauty of the cutting. 





32. To the manufacturer of the best specimen 


few bushels of seed, but he was informed by his 
correspondent, that Rye grass was not known to 
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seed, believing it was the kind wanted. 

I have noticed this grass for upwards of twenty 
years, and think it the very best grass for a per- 
manent lot, or lawn, or plat, I have ever seen, it 
is really perennial. 

My farm house is situated in the centre of a 
square piece of ground, containing about one acre. 
I sowed the enclosure with Rye grass seed twenty- 
five years ago, and most part of it is now as thick 
and ashealty, asit was at three years old. It is 
the most beautiful grass for a plat, of any other, 
it is one of the earliest and latest grasses that 
grows, its colour is a beautiful dark green, its 
blades are smooth and glossy, it grows close and 
thick, does not bunch, and bears the hoof better 
than any grass I am acquainted with. ‘That part 
of my yard lying between the house and garden, 
where it is must trodden, has not failed in any 
respect ; the back part of the yard, where it is 
not so much trampled on, has in places, given 
way toripple grass. Sown with clover on good 
ground, (and here let me observe it delights in a 
rich soil,) it yields an abundant crop of hay; and 
I think the heaviest crop of hay, peracre, I ever 
saw cocked, wasa lot of three acres of Rye grass 
and clover. They ripen at the same time; the 
Rye gras¢ is vastly superior the first crop, but! 
gives place to the clover the second crop, after, 
which it makes a fine fall pasture, which every) 
kind of stock is fond of. 

If intended for hay, it must not be suffered to 
get very ripe, as it then gets hard and wirey ; if 
intended for pasture, it ought to be fed early, and 
not be permitted to run up to seed; if for a lawn 
or plat, it must be cut often or grazed close. 

It may be sowr inthe spring or fall. The lot 
I referred to, was sown in September, after the 
ground had been put in complete order, a small 
portion of oats was sown at the same time, to! 
shelter the young grass from the frost, and har- 
rowed in; the clover seed was sown in February, 
and it produced a clever crop of hay in June.* 

It has succeeded with me when sown in April, 
but a gentleman who cultivated it largely, always 
preferred sowing in the fall. I have never seen 
this grass properly described, and I notice it to 
induce some of your readers to make trial of it. 

A, 


— 


Great Crofis.—Mr. Jolin Ronald Titwood, on 
the estate of Sir John Maxwell, has a field of red- 
topped turnips, in drills, 28 inches asunder, and 
the plants, in consequence of deficiencies, at 18 
inches distance. They were sown at the begin- 
ning of June, and after thinning, were repcated- 
ly dressed withthe plough. The average weight 
of the turnip, including the top; is 124 pounds, 
at the rate of 88 tons per Scottish acre ; without 
the top, 9 lbs. or 68 tons per Scottish acre, or 50 
tons per English acre., Three of the largest tur- 
nips have been sent to our office, they weigh, 
without the tops, 284 lbs. and 24 lbs.—Glasgow 
Chronicle. 


Swedish Turnifs.—We lately mentioned Mr. 
Denistoun’s excellent crop of Swedish turnips, 
cultivated according to the method of Cobbett. 
In a field almost adjoining, there is a crop still 
better, which were raised by Mr. Wm. Warnock, 
inthe usual way. The distance between the drills 
is 28 inches, and the plants are nearly 11 inches 
asunder, or twenty in 18 feet. They were sown 
on the 28th of May, and were thinned with the 
hoe, and parted and set up with the plough, ac- 
cording to the ordinary practice. It was meant 
to leave them 10 inchesasunder; but this method 
does not admit of the same exactness as trans- 
planting. The Scotch acre would therefore con- 
tain 26,356 plants, andthe English 20,740. The} 
field in question, consisting of about half an acre, 
was examined on Saturday, and the average 
weight of each turnip, with the top, was found 
to be 44 lbs, at the rate of 50 tons per Scottish 
acre, or 39 tons 17 cwt. per English acre. With- 
out the top, the root weighed 3 lbs. 10 oz. at the 
rate of 424 tons per Scottish acre, ar 394 tons per 
English acre.—This crop is therefore one fourth 
larger than Mr. Denistoun’s.—Glasgow Chron. 


HORTICULTURE. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINE 
IN MARYLAND—EXPERIMENTS MAKING IN CARO- 
LINE COUNTY, 


Potter’s-Landing, Feb. 10th, 1825. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 











American Farmer, the Editor referred the en- 
quiries of Col, Potter to Major Adlum, to whose 
politeness he is indebted for the following re- 
ply.] 
Vineyard near George: Town, ( D. C.) 
Feb, 23d, 1825. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Dear Sir,—1 return you the enclosures of Gen. 
Wm. Potter, and the following is my reply :—If 
foreign vines are planted the rows ought to be ten 
feet apart, and the plauts to be five feet distant 
in the rows. If native grape vines are planted 
the rows ought to be twelve feet apart, and the 
vines six feet distant in the rows, I have planted 
them closer but found the grapes did not ripen 
well, which was the cause of my adopting the 
above mode, and they ought to be trained as high 
as convenient, for the further from the ground 
the richer and finer the clusters; but the fewer 
foreign vines. in the vineyard the better. The 
Susquehannah grape I du not know by that name, 
without it is an uncommonly large Fox grape.— 
The Red Frontignac I have, but it is a very bad 
bearer, and very few of them ripen. What is 
called the Black Constantia in the above list, I 
presume is what is called at Philadelphia and 
other places, the Cape of Good Hope grape, and 


jif itis, it is a native grape, which I call Clifton’s 
|Constantia ; and the small Black Cluster, I pre- 


sume is what is called the Munier, or Miller- 
Burgundy. The white Sweet Water and the 
Munier, are the most common grape in the gar- 
dens of our country, the one called the White, 
the other the Blue English Grape. I have seve- 
ral of the other kinds mentioned in the list which 
I bought of Mr. Wm. Prince last year, but I do 
not expect any of them to bear fruit until next 
year; therefore I know nothing of them except 
what is said in books. I hada considerable num- 
ber of foreign grape vines, but I had them grub- 
bed up before I began to sell the cuttings, and in 
jfuture I shall only keep a few to supply those 
whe live in towns with grapes for the table. 

My advice to all persons who wish to plant 
vineyards, is to plant none but such as are certain 
and good bearers, viz: the Catawba, Schuylkill 





Sir,—One of my neighbours and myself have 





* June following is frroduced the heavy crop. 
~~ 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Si: —The advantages of the cattle shows to the, 


agricultural community, ina greater orlessdegree, 
must be admitted by every one who has attenced 


them; but I have thought there might be con-! 


nected with it, a fair for the sale of live stock, 
and agricultural implements of all kinds. It was 
one of my objects in attending the last exhibition, 
(and I found it to be so with others) to purchase 
some country cattle, cows and oxen, work horses 
and mules, but there were none such there. If 
the ground be sufficiently extensive, and it did not 
interfere with the great objects of the society, 
would it not be well to erect, or permit others to 
erect sheds and enclosures, for the drovers and 
dealers, for the accommodation of their cattle ; and 
would it not be advantageous, both to the sellers 
aad buyers, thus to bring them together ? 
A. YOUNG FARMER. 

[There can be but one opinion on the above 
question.—It has been one of the chief objects in 
the view of the Trustees, and we can promise, 
that measures will hereafter be taken with more 
particular reference to it.—In the mean time, we 
Cail promise every accommodation that can be de- 
sired by thuse who may send any thing for sale— 
and on the most reasonable terms. } 


each determined to plant a small Vineyard this 
ispring, say an acre of land each. We have se- 
iveral treaties on planting, pruning, &c. mostly 
through your paper. We are in doubt as to the 
‘proper distance to set the vine apart; can you, 
through your paper, suggest the most approved 
distance? We have collected several kinds of 
grapes, alist of which I enclose you ; can you say 
/what kinds are the most approved of for wine ? 
(If you can suggest any other kinds that are well 
approved of for wine, that are not contained in 
ithe list above mentioned, you will do me a favor. 

Has there been any satisfactory report had 
from the Vineyards planted at or near the Mo- 
bile Bluffs some vears ago? 

I am your humble servant, 
WM. POTTER. 


Jersey, or Guernsey, 
Red Hamburgh, 
Black Hamburgh, 
Red Frontignac, 
Burgundy, 

Madeira, or Malaga, 
Small black Cluster, 
White Sweet Water, 
Staunton, or Caroline, 
Schuylkill. 


{Having no information, on the subject of the 


Black Muscadire, 
White Muscadine, 
White Tokay, 
White Constantia, 
Black Constantia, 
Purple Constantia, 
Red Oval, or Raisin 
Grape, 
Susquehannah, 
French Muscat, 





Muscadell, Clifton’s Constantia, or Cape of Good 
| Hope Grape, the Worthington, the Bland Madei- 
ira, by some supposed to be the true Madeira, but 

I think it a native; and to look into their own 
\vicinity, when the native grapes ripen and to cul- 
|tivate the best of them, for it is not the best ap- 
ples for eating that makes the best cider, and so 
it is with grapes, those best for the table general- 
ly make an insipid wine, the Miller- Burgundy ex- 
cepted, as from it I have made a very fine wine. 
I have no doubt on my own mind, that those who 
plant foreign grape vines with an intention to 
make wine, will find themselves totally disap- 
pointed, as all persons have who have tried them 
in this country, and it isthe cause that vineyards 
are not ascommon as orchards, and that we have 
not been exporting thousands of pipes and hogs- 
heads of wine annually. I also advise those who 
have foreign scientifical books, to put them out 
of sight, or perhaps it is better to throw them 
into the fire at once, and then they cannot disap- 
point themselves by referring to them, except 
McCulloch on making domestic wines, which is 
the only work I have seen worth attending to— 
and as to cultivating the grapes with the use of a 
little common sense, an American will raise a 
bushel of grapes where a foreigner will not have 
a gallon.—At least all the foreigners I have seen 
cultivating the grape will be in that proportion. 


Yours, respecttully, 
JOHN ADLUM. 








Lidit. Am. Far.| 





above letter, except what hasbeen given in the 
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Domestic Keonomy. 





ON THE STRUCTURE OF CARRIAGE 
WHEELS. 

(To the Editor of the American Farmer.) 
Sir,—An enquirer in your last number, wishes 
to know the reason why the axletrees of carriages 
are sloped from the shoulders to the ends, on the 
upper ard hinder sides, and not on the lower and 
front parts; and observes that he has “often 
talked to workmen on the subject, but never 


Internal Improvements. 
The Luzerne Committee of Correspondence, 
relative to the improvement of the Susquehanna, 
respectfully present the annexed statement to the 
notice of the Postmaster of Baltimore. 
ZAV. CIST, 
DAVID SCOTT, 
EBENEZER BOWMAN, 
E, CAREY. 
Wilksbarre, Feb. 14, 1825. 








could obtain any reasonable or satisfactory justi- 
fication of their practice; only that they were 
sure that it was right, &c.” ‘Che wheels are cer- 
tainly nearer to each other at the lower and fore} 
parts, than at the upper and hinder parts. The) 
great advantage of this form of the axletree is,| 
that the wheels have aconstant tendency towards) 
the shoulders, so much so, that a carriage well| 
hung, will run witheut linchpins until some ob- 
struction forces the wheel outwards. ‘The weight 
bears most on the strongest part of the axletree, 
by the wheels being nearer at bottom than at top 5) 
the under spokes are nearly perpendicular, and 
of course can better sustain the weight, and are 
less liable to work loose, in the nave, than in an 
oblique position, 


| 





Comparison of the great Routes fprofiosed to unite 
the ArLantic with the Great LAKES. 

No. 1.—New York, by her grand canal—lock- 
age 655 feet—Distance 506 miles. 

No, 2.*—The Aational Route, from the mouth 
of the Susquehanna, by Harrisburg, Wilkesbarre, 
Newtown, Seneca Lake, to Lake Erie—lock- 
age 1593 feet—Distance 511 miles. 

No, 3.—Philadelphia, by Schuylkill, Harris- 
burg, Wilkesbarre, Seneca Lake, to Lake Erie 
—lockage 2033 feet—Distance 559 miles. 

No, 4—Trenton, by Easton, Lehigh, Wilkes- 
barre, Seneca Lake, to Lake Krie—lockage by 
the upper tunnel 3266, by the lower do. 2700 feet 
—Distance 436 miles. 





The great object of your Society, is to obtain 
practical knowledge, and although those work- 
men with whom your enquirer “talked on the 
subject, could never give him any reasonable or 
satisfactory justification of their practice,” yet I 
will venture to say, that the universal practice of 
builders of carriages of all kinds, is more to be 
relied on than the theory of Ferguson. 

Feb. 14, 1825. A FARMER. 

ED aa 
HORSE SAW-MILL. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir,—A gentleman of this State saw, and was 
much pleased with a horse saw-mill in Philadel- 
phia, used for sawing the timber composing the 
arks, which bring down the Lehigh coal. He 
scemed to think, that if a small pair of burr stones 
could be connected with it (of the possibility of 


so doing he had no doubt) it would become a most, 


valuable machine on our plantations. Here per-| 
mit me to ask your insertion of a request, that 
Mr. Elliot, who makes them, would furnish the) 
American Farmer with a specification of his saw- 
mill, and grist mill in addition; and to add, that 
I do so in consequence of gentlemen asking me to 
obtain information on the subject, to whom I gave 
the above named individual account of it—as 
well as my conviction, that if known here, they 
would (1 am alimost tempted to say) become ge- 
neral, AMPHICON, 
S. Carolina, Feb. 8, 1825, 
=O 


oa 
THE SILK WORM. 


No. 5.—From Washington City, by Potomac 

river and Cumberland, to Lake Erie—lockage 
4833 feet—Distance 559 miles, 
- No. 6.—From Philadelphia, by the Union canal, 
Juniata to Alleghany, and thence to Lake Erie. 
(The Alleghany is estimated by Darby at 2500 
feet above tide; Lake Erie is 565)—the total 
lockage would be 4410f feet, and the distance 
‘about 600 miles. 


} 





* Nearly 200 miles of this route, (including 
the Seneca Lake) may be considered as finished, 
und an afifilication for a canal from Newtown to 
Seneca, is now before the Legislature of New 
York : when 
be. but 826 feet of lockage to overcome, and a 
distance of 278 miles to be made, 

t That is, after a tunnel 440 fret below the sum- 
mit of the Alleghany is allowed for. 


ae BO som 


MISCELLANEOUSITEMS, From LATE Enc- 
LISH PAPERS RECEIVED AT THE OFFICE OF THE 
AMEKICAN FARMER. 





From the Scotsman. 


TRON RAIL ROADS, AND THE STEAM 
COACH. 


When the steam coach is brought fully into use, 
practice will teach us many things respecting it, 
of which theory leaves usignorant. With the fa- 
icilities for rapid motion, for which it will afford, 
‘however, we think we are not too sanguine, in 





‘yunder one Government, 


this section is completed, there will 
' 


|possible to keep so vast a territory as theirs united 
But it is forgotten, that 
extent of the territory is a bar to political union, 
only as it renders communications slow and difh- 
cult ; and that with the rapid and easy means of in- 
tercourse which the rail-way affords, New York, 
New Orleans, and Colombia river, though dis- 
tant, respectively, from two thousand to three 
thousand miles, will be politically and morally 
nearer to one another than London and Edinburgh 
were acentury ago. Free governments, in an- 
cient times, were necessarily small, because they 
depend on union of sentiment, in the mass of the 
people; and one citizen would not then know the 





{opinion of another at thirty miles distance. But. 


ithe post, the press, and the stage coach, have 
|made it easier to unite twentv millions of men in 
'a common cause, in our days, than it was to unite 
‘the fiftieth part of the number in the days of 
‘Philip of Macedon. And with the means of com- 
imunication, we are likely soon to possess, we 
think, the one hundred and fifty millions who will 
inhabit North ,America, next century, will be 
,more completely one freofile, than the inhabitants 
‘of France or Britain at this day, It is pleasing 
indeed to think, that at the moment when the gi- 
gantic republicks of the new world are starting 
into existence, the inventive genius of man is 
creating new, moral, and mechanical powers to 
cement, and bind their vast and distant members 
together, and to give the human race the bene- 
fits of a more extended and perfect civilization, 
But we ought not to overlook the additional secu- 
rity, which an opulent and highly improved coun- 
try will in future derive from the facility of its 
internal means of communication. Were a for- 
eign enemy, for instance, to invade England, 500 
steam wagons could convey 50,000 armed men in 
‘one day to the point assailed; and within one 
week, it would be easy by the same means, to 
collect two or three hundred thousand men to one 
spot, all quite fresh and fit for action. 





From the Farmer’s Journal, 
| ON STORING MANGEL WURTZEL., 
Surrey, Oct. 15, 1824. 
| Sir,—Not perceiving that any of your corres- 
/pondents has given to your inquirer Mm. (in your 
|Journai of Sept. 27) any answer as to the cheapest 
‘and best mode of storing mangel wurtzel, (your 
correspondent in the Journal of the 11th inst. 
|having only stated the proper mode of stacking 
it in yards, when carted home,) I take the liber- 
|ty of detailing to you a mode which I have found 
‘cheap and effectual for storing a crop, grown at 
the distance of two miles from my homestead, 
‘in a light, mellow, sandy soil. Whether the 
‘same mode would equally succeed in a stiff clay, 
I should much doubt. 

In the month of November, I caused my man- 
gel wurtzel roots to be drawn; the persons em- 
ployed, after drawing them, grasped, as nearly 


J. F. Dufour, Esy. of Vevay, Indiana, proposes expecting to see the present extreme rate of trav- as they could judge, half the foliage of a root in 
to introduce there, the rearing of the Silk Worm, elling doubled. We shall then be carried at the one hand, and half in the other, and forcing their 
and with that view, has written to the Editor of rate of 400 miles a day, with all the ease we now hands in opposite directions, tore off the leaves 
the American Farmer, to procure him afew hun-/enjoy in the steam boat, but without the anney- in two halves, leaving the crown or bud of the 
dred of the eggs of the silk worm. For the bet- jance of sea sickness, or the danger of being bura- root unhurt, (the leaves were afterwards collect- 


ter accomplishment we sumit the following ex- 


‘ed or drowned. 


é 


It is impossible to anticipate the 


ed and carted home for cowsand pigs.) If either 


tract from his letter, and shall be much indebted effects of such an extraordinary facility of com-|the tops or the tails are cut off, they do not keep 


to any gentleman who will enable us to fuifil his 
request :-— 

“The eggs are generally laid by the butterfly 
on paper, a piece of the paper to which they ad- 
here being carefully folded with a little raw cot- 
ton between the folds, and wrapt up likewise in 
raw cotton, might be enclosed in the form of a 
letter and forwarded by mail. Any reasonable 
charge which may be made for them, will be re- 
mitted by mail, together with the thanks of your 


munication, when generally introduced. From 
Calais to Petersburgh, or Constantinople, for in- 
stance, would be but ajourney of 5 days; andthe 
tour of Europe might be accomplished in a short- 
er time than our grand-fathers took to travel to 
London and home again.—The Americays with 
their characteristic ardor for improvement, are 
now collecting information about rail-ways, and 
locomotive machines in England. And to them 
these inventions will prove of inestimable value. 


so well. The men then threw the roots on the 


|ground, to the right and left, leaving an open 
| space free from roots and leaves, for the opera- 


tion of ploughing. I next split a six-furrow ridge, 
ploughing as deep as my plough could go, and 
twice in a place; and when I came to the centre, 
I caused the plough to pass three times up and 
down the central furrow, making it as deep and 
wide as, by that process, I couid effect, I then 
employed persons to throw all the roots which 








obedient servant, JOHN F, BUFOUR.” 


Some persons doubt for instance, whether it is 


lay suiliciently near for a man to throw them, 
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from the right and the left, into that trench or the parish church of St. Margaret, Westminster, and not incrusted with a white chalky substance, 
furrow ; and after that, I sent a person along the |according to the will of Mrs. Joan Barnett, com-/|it is a proof that it is free from some of the per- 


furrow to dispose the roots smoothly and _ hori- 
zoptally therein, IJ then reversed the furrows on 
the roots with a plough ; again passing the plough 
twice in a place, ploughing the central furrows 
as deep as I possibly could, in order to raise the 
ridge as high in the middle as possible, and ma- 
king the furrows shallower at the two outsides, 
I then used a simple machine, a triangle, compo- 
sed of three elm boards, of one inch thick, ten 
r twelve inches wide, and about four feet long ; 
on the board which formed the base, were fixed 
wo staples, to which I hung on the two chain 
.traces of one horse ; and on each side of the apex 


monly called ‘the oatmeal woman.” She left to, 


/twenty poor widows of that parish, 40s. per an- 
‘num each forever; 20s.for asermon to be preach- 
‘ed annually on the 4th of November; 20s, to the 
overseers of the parish for a treat, and one of 
the dishes at the entertainment, in memorv of 
her, is always to be an oatmeal pudding ; and half 
a-crown to the clerk, and half-a-crown to the sex- 
ton. 

M. Fortual states, that allthe childrento whom 
he administered sulphur were protected from 
measles at a time when this disease was epidemic. 
The following is the formula which he prescrib- 


or point of the machine, were affixed two com-|ed:—Take of sulphur, half an ounce; sugar, in 


mon plough handles, at a convenient distance 
from each other, for a manto hold. One person, 
led the horse, and another held the machine, ; 


powder,adram; mix. Take, twice or thrice a 
day, half a tea-spoonful of the powder; and con- 
tinue it during the prevalence of the epidemic.— 


which was made to pass first along one side of the! Journal des Pratischen Heilkunde, Sc—(From 
! g ’ 


ridge, and then to ,eturn along the other side;| 
and by depressing the outward end of the base of} 
the triangle into the utermost furrow, and eleva- 
ting the interior end, a sharp ridge of sandy soil 
was raised along the central line immediately 
over the roots, and a smooth and regular slope 
was formed, descending from the ridge to the 
lateral furrows. The first heavy storm that fell 
beat down the sand to such a firm surface, as to 
throw off the bulk of the rain-water that after- 


warcs fell on ittothe exterior furrows; and when) 





I opened the ridges in March following, not aj} 
| 


the Medical Refrository.) 

Thursday night, alittle after ten o’clock, a man 
threw himself off the centre arch of the South- 
wark Bridge. On the alarm being given, James 
Harrison, a waterman, with another person, im- 
mediately put off in a boat ; but could not dis- 
cover the body of the unfortunate man. They, 
however, brought on shore with them his hat, 
which they found floating ; in the inside of which 
was written, “J. Clayton, 5,Swan court, Gravel- 
lane.” 

A Great Match.—Mr. Lipscomb, the equestri- 


root was injured by the frost; but it ought to be) an, who last month rode eight horses 92 miles in 
remarked, that while I was engaged in burying|four hours and a half, for 200 sovereigns, started 
the roots, a heavy storm came on; and 1 perse-|at Hyde-park corner, early on Saturday morning, 
vered in burying one or two rows of roots aftcr'the éth instant, to go 90 miles in five hours upon. 
they were thoroughly wet. These roots, when|ejght horses. {t was a heavy betting match, at 
opened in spring, were alone, of all the crop, all) six to four on time, but it wasa propitious day for 
black and rotten; but those which were buried|the undertaking. ‘The stakes were 500 sove- 
in dry weather, were almost every ruot sound = It! reigns, and the ground was to the 64 mile stone 
is therefore important to bury them in dry weath-! oy the Bath road, and 26 miles back, a mile on 
er. I ought to add, that when I took them up, I/the London side Reading. The first horse went 
ploughed back the furrows from the central ridge} 19 miles in 38 minutes 14 seconds; the second 
as deep as I could go, till the ploughshare came forse did nine miles in 29 minutes 33 seconds ; 
nearly in contact with the roots, and then I rais-' the third horse went to Twyford, Berks, 13 miles 
ed them with a three pronged fork, and consu |jy 41 minutes 27 seconds; the fourth horse per- 
med them with sheep on the place of growth, as'formed 12 miles in 37 minutes 29 seconds ; the 


the occasions of my ewes and lambs required ; 
and never saw I a better crop of oats, nora more 
full and splendid plant of saintfoin under them, 
nor two finer crops of saintfoin hay in the first 
succeeding summer, than those which on a thin 
Surrey Down succeeded this treatment. 

With the practice of stacking the roots in stall, 
and at home, the culture of mangel wurtzel must 


‘fifth, 13 miles in 41 minutes 57 seconds; sixth, 
eight miles in 28 minutes 14seconds; seventh did 
13 milesin 44 minutes 37 seconds; the last horse, 
and the fastest of the eight, had only to perform 
(10 miles in 38 minutes 29 seconds, and he did it 
cleverly in 32 minutes, winning by six minutes and 
ithe seconds, 

The value of the steam-engine to this country 


necessarily be confined to a very small space near) may be estimated from calculations which shew 
the homestead: If a cheap and practicable plan that the steam-engines in England represent the 
of storing the roots at a distance from home be power of 320,000 horses, which is equal to that 
adopted, they may be grown on any part Of any of 1,920,000 men; which being in fact managed 
light land farm, to the comfort and enriching of py 36,000 men only, add actua!ly to the power of 
hundreds. our population 1,884,000 men. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A SURREY FARMER. 


Brutality chastised.—The attention of the pas- 


Mr. Atkins’s Menagerie of Wild Beasts has 
been exhibiting at Windsor, during the whole of 
the last week. Three fine cubs, the progeny of 
a lion and tigress, have attracted some hundreds 





sengers was arrested in the Strand, near South- é 
ampton-street, on Wednesday, by two ruffians, | that ever occurred. They have the hinder-parts 
in dirty garbs, offending in the most outrageous) of a tiger, and the head and fore parts of a lion. 
manner, every female they met. A gentleman- | Two of them are quite white, and the other strip- 
like young man remonstrated, when one of the ed. They are all likely to do well, nothwith- 
ruffians struck him, and was immediately knock- standing the tigress will not suckle, nor suffer 
ed down by the gentleman, who was stated to be them to approach her. They are suckled by a 
a Mr. Finch. The other fellow rushed upon him, bitch. His Majesty, being apprised of the above 
when Mr. Finch hit him in the mouth, and drop- singular occurrence, has been pleased to signify 
ped him. The gentleman threw his coat into a his intention of seeing them, 

shop, and in three roundscompletely punished the = 70 detect Adultcration in Bread.—The follow- 
ruffian for his barbarity, and lay on the ground ing sinple experiment to ascertain whether bread 
thoroughly beaten The other ruffian escaped be mace of proper materials is within the reach 
after the populace had done with him, of every one :—Heat a knife, and plunge it in the 
Thursday, the annual sermon was preached at loaf: if the blade, when drawn out, appear bright, 


of spectators, being the only instance of the kind! 


nicious ingredients generally used by bakers in 
the adulteration of bread. —AZedical Adviser. 

The match between Lord Althorp and C. Hill- 
yard, Esq. for the best and cleanest crop ot ten 
acres of Swedish turnips, has been decided in f&- 
vour of Lord Aithorp’s crop, on Northumberland 
ridges, at 29 inches asunder. 

ton. cwt. lbs. 
Weight per acre of Lord Althorp’s 
crop, ‘ ‘ ° P «88. 38) 
Ditto of Mr. Hillyard’s, . . 20 00 10 

They were weighed without the roots and tops. 
Had the season been kind for the sowing, at the 
latter end of May, a greater weight would have 
been produced. 

The Ship Columbus.—The following is an ex- 
tract from the books of the Custom-house re- 
specting the ship Columbus:—The Columbfs, 
Quebec, W. Mackellar, 5690, Blackwall, Martin. 

41 pieces oak timber, Gillespie & Co, 


3,253 pine ditto, ditto. 
54,854 staves and headings, ditto, 
50,261 deals, ditto. 

5,082 ditto. Caldwell & Co, 

56 pieces timber, Gillespie & Co. 


Part of the cargo was thrown out in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 


ComMERCIAL.—Liverfiool, Jan. 7, 1825. 

In handing you my annual circular, I would beg 
leave particularly to call your attention tothe im- 
portant fact of the stock of Cotton remaining on 
hand in Great Britain at the close of 1824, being 
smallerthan it jas been at any period since the year 
1817: in Liverpool atone, there isa total decrease 
of stock of 140,000 bags, of which 127,000 bags 
are of United States cotton, and at the same time 
the consumption of this article has greatly in- 
creased, being estimated at 11,660 bags per week, 
(as stated below) against 11,160 in 1823. 

By the annexed table it will be seen, that the 
total import into Great Britain in 1824 has been 
540,600 bags, against 662,400 in 1823, showing a 
decrease of 127,800 bags: from the United States 
alone there has beena deficiency of 165,840, but 
on the other hand there has been an increase 
from the Brazils and from Egypt; from the lat- 
ter this increase has been 28190 bags, and our 
supplies during the present year from that coun- 
try are expected to be large, though probably not 
to the extent anticipated by many ; at any rate it 
will require a much larger import from all parts, 
than from present appearances we are likely to 
receive, to make up the deficiency in the import 
of last year. I'rom the beginning of the year un- 
tilthe month of June, Cotton varied but little in 
price, but from that time until the end of Septem- 
ber, it declined, even in the face of a continual 
diminution in the import, until early in October, 
when, in consequence of reports of injury to the 
growing crops having been received, some specu- 
lation took place, and these accounts having been 
confirmed by every subsequent arrival, prices 
have continued to improve, and the year closed 
| with an advance on the Prices Current of the 1st 
October of 2d. per lb. on Uplands, 14d. on Ore 
leans and Alabama, anc from 1d. a 14d. on other 
descriptions. Onthe Ist of the present month 
ithe stock in this place was ascertained, and as it 
|proved much lighter than was expected, an im- 
{mediate and animated demand commenced at an 
ladvance of jd., which has been followed up with 
la further improvement of jd. on Uplands, Or- 
jleans, and Alabamas, making an advance in those 
idescriptions of 14 per 'b, within three days, and 
the sales within that short time have been 22800 

bagsof all sorts: the demand continues good, and 
jthe advance above stated is readily obtained.— 
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From the above facts, it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed that our present prices, which are fully 3d. 
per lb. higher than in September, will be main- 
tained. The following is a statement showing 
the consumption of each description of Cotton 
per week during the year 1824, viz:— 
American, 7350 bs. p. wk. are 382200 bs. pr. ann. 
Brazil, 2850. * se 148200 ‘“ = 
East India, 640 “ * 33230 * ‘s 
Other sorts,820 ‘“* % 42640 * - 
11660 bags pr. week 606320 bs. pr. ann. 

The sales of Tobacco last month in Liverpool 
have been 930 hhds. and those of the year 9640, 
viz. 3380 Virginia Leaf, 3825 do, Stemmed, 585 
Kentucky Leaf, 1684 do. Stemmed, and about 170 
of other sorts. The stock remaining on hand 
here is 9250 hhds, against 11000; in London, 
14750 against 17000, and in the rest of the king- 
dom 5300 against 4100 in December, 1823: the 
import during the past year has fallen off con- 
siderably, having been 70000 hhds, against 95800 
in 1823, 

Ashes.—The import of American Ashes in| 
1824 has been 33500 barrels. ‘The stock on hand! 
is estimated at 730 barrels of United States Pots, 
and 1420 do, Pearls, and of 12970 Montreal Pots, 
and 4980 do, Pearls, being an increase of stock of 
about 1700 barrels over that at the close of the 
preceding year: the consumption has greatly in- 
creased, In consequence of the additional duty on 
Barrilla, having been 31900 barrels in 1824, which 
is more by 9000 barrels than were consumed the 
year before. 

Bark.—The import of this article has been 2800 
casks, and the stock consists of 1570 Philadelphia) 
and 890 casks of New-York. 

Of Clover seed we have received 2500 casks) 
and barrels, and of Flaxseed nearly 10,000 hhds.| 
of the former, 900 casks remained on hand, and! 
of the latter nearly 2000, including 1300 left over) 
from last year. 

Theimport of Flour has been very heavy, viz. 
83,750barrels, of which nearly 40,000 remain, and 
of these not more than 12,500 barrels are sweet: 
there has not been much doing in this article of 
late, but none can be bought under my highest} 
quotations, which are 8s. a 9s. lower than in De- 
cember, 1823. 

The supply of Rice in 1824 from America 
has been 13,500 casks against 12,000 in the prece-| 
ding year ; but the stock, notwithstanding this in.’ 
crease, is less by 400 casks than at the same peri-| 
od last year, and prices nearly the same. 

The import of Turpentine into Great 3ritain 
during the past year, has been greater than at 
any former period: in Liverpool alone it has 
amounted to 102,000 barrels, and exceeds that of 
1823 by 32,000, and in consequence prices have 
declined since April full Ss. per cwt.; the con- 
sumption has increased about 8500 barrels ; but 
the stock on hand is so large (41,000 bbls. against 
14,000 in 1823) that there is not much probability 
of any material improvement in price. Of the 
above stock, 8000 barrels are held on speculation, 
and the remainder is in the hands of importers. 

‘The import of ‘Tar from the United States has 
been 15,200 bbls. of which there are only 2000 re- 
maining ; we have not received any lately, and 
the first arrival will probably command full pri- 
ces. I remain, respectfully, your obedient serv’t, 
: ARCHIBALD GRACIE, Jr. 
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SwkePSTAKES and SuBsCRIPTIONS have already 
been entered into, to be decided at the Exhibi- 
tion in December, 1824. 

Subscription for defraying the travelling ex- 


'tomed to be tied up. 


jthis age. 





for the superiority between the Short-horned and 
Hereford breeds, travelling more than twenty 
miles, six-pence per mile for going and returning, 
for the first, second, and third best Cattle, as de- 
cided by the Judges. 


Sir C. Morgan, £10 10| S. Homfray Esq. £5 5 
J. Haffenden, Esq. 5 5 | J. Hutchinson, Esq.2 2 
C. H. Leigh, Esq. 5 5 | Rev. H. Berry, 22 
H. M. Chadwick, Sir H. C. Ibbotson, 
Esq. 5 5 Bart. 22 
R. Lascelles, Esq. 3 2 | Chas. Hanbury Tra- 
R.F.Jenner, Esq. 1 1 cey, Esq. 5 5 





SweEEpsTAKES of Ten Guineas each, for the 
best yearling Heifer of any breed, the property 
of the subscribers; the age to be particularly 
specified, in order that every allowance may be 
made by the Judges. 

Sir C. MorGan, 

C. Moreay, Esq. Mr. C. CHampion, 

Mr. J. YARWORTH, | Mr. J. Wuitr. 

Half a Guinea to the Proprietor, (being a Cot- 
tager,) for the best couple of Turkies, Geese, 
Ducks, or Fowls. 
ing the greatest number of Hives of Bees, in 1824. 
Certificate to be produced. 





Tens WAIBWORB, 


BALTIMORE, FRipAy, Marcu 4, 1825, 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
Flour, from the wagons, $4 75—Susquehannah 
do. $4.6243—White Wheat, 95 to $1.05—Red do. 
90 to 95—Corn, white, 32 cents—Yellow, do. 35 
to 374 cts.—Hay, per ton, §88—Corn Beef, 7 cts.— 
Mutton, 8 cents—Beef, prime pieces, 8 to 10 cts. 
—Hams, 10 to 12 cents—Middlings, 8 to 10 cts.— 
Butter, 20 to 25 cents—Cheese, 8 to 10 cents, 
No sales of. Tobacco since our last report. 














Clermont Academy. 

This Institution is three miles north of Phila- 
delphia, in a situation justly considered pleasant 
and healthy, ‘The house is large—built express- 
ly for a Boarding School, and weil calculated for 
the convenience and comfort of a large family, 
with spacious grounds for the recreation of the 


One Guinea to the Person hav- students. 


Pupils, without any positive restriction as to 
age, are received into the family as boarders, and 





Every accommodation given to Cattle sent for carefully instructed in the different branches of 


exhibition. Certificates of the ages to be sent) 
with the Cattle. 
All Cattle sent for exhibition should be accus-| 


Zredegar, Jan, 13, 1824. 


FROM A PHILADELPHIA PAPER. 


Philadelphia Market.—There was a glorious 
show of fat beef, fat pork, and fat mutton, in the 
High-Street Market on Saturday. Take the fol- 
lowing by way of specimens. 

A Heifer, 5 years old, fed by Barney. Net 
Beef 1678 lbs. This is said to be more net beef 
than was ever before obtained from a heifer of 


| 
| 


| 


A Steer, 4 years old last month, Bakewell breed, 
fed by Barney. Net Beef 1397 lbs. 

A7 years old Steer. Teeswater breed, fed by 
Lowry. Net beef 1302 lbs. 

A Steer, Pennsylvania breed, fed by Lowry.— 
Net beef, 1730 lbs. 


[The heifer and first steer above mentioned, ' 
were bred by General Ridgely, of Hampton, and 
are said to be of Bakewell and Dutch breed mix- 
ed. Wehaveseen three ribs of the heifer, which, 
viewed in connexion with her extraordinary net 
weight, go to prove her to have been one of the 


English and Classical Learning. The English 
department comprising Spelling, Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the 


\Globes, Grammar, Algebra, Geometry, Mensu- 


ration, Surveying, Navigation, Book-keeping, Na- 
tural History, Ancient and Modern History, &c. 
is under the particular care of the subscriber, 
and the Greek and Latin languages are taught by 
a well qualified teacher. The pupils are also in- 
structed by Lecturesand Experiments in the most 
useful parts of Chemistry and Natural Philoso- 
phy. 

Trerms.—For Boarding, Washing, Mending, 
&c. and Tuition, in any ot the branches except 
the Languages, per annum, payable quarterly, one 
hundred and forty dollars. 

Five dollars a quarter in addition for the Greek 
or Latin. Books, Instruments, &c. furnished at 


customary prices. 
DAVID GRISCOM. 


Richard Weaver, 
VETERINARY SURGEON, respectfully in- 
forms his friends and the public in general, that 
he has commenced practising inthe above pro- 
fession; assuring them that all animals intrusted 
to him will be attended to with all possible atten- 
tion and care. He flatters himself, with the prac- 





finest animals ever bred in any country. ] ; 
Ed. Am. Far. Furope, to have a share of public patronage. 


ee) 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER BY 
ORDER OF THE STATE. 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli-) 
vered from Pig Point Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the first Mon.| 
day in October, 1824 ; ending on the first Mon- 
day in January, 1825. 














ak, 2 Cee fo mien 
Domestic > oh: Re-in- " 
growth. py bmg - | spected. Total 
Number in-| .- 
spected. - | | | se 
Number de- 118 118 
livered. 





GASSAWAY PINDELL, Inspector. 


TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Feb, 8, 1825. 


True Copy from the original report on file in 
this office. 





pences of Short-horned Cattle, exhibited at the 
Tredegar Show in December, 1824, contending 


B. HARWOCOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


tice that he has had in London and different parts 


R. W. by means of his surgical system, cas- 
jtrates horses in a manner which has been allow- 


ed to be the easiest and safest ever acted on hor- 


ses—in training may take their regular exercise 
in three days after the operation is performed, 
which is a strong proof of the excellence of this 
method over any other now in practice. 

He may be consulted at all hours in the day at 
No. 9, German-lane. 
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____ AGRICULTURE. 


PREMIUMS—offered by the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society, to be distributed at the Annual 
Exhibition to be heid at the Maryland Zavern, 
in June, 1826. 


A List of the Premiums to be distributed at 
the exhibition in June next—that is, June, 1825, 
will be found in number 47, page 371, of the Far- 
mer, of the 11th of last month.“ It will be ob- 
served, that those premiums are chiefly for domes- 
tic animals and for household manufactures, and 
some other objects and things for which prepara- 
tion may be made prior to June next; but, as 
crops cannot be gathered before that time, the 
premiums for ¢hem will not be distributed until 
June of 1826. It will be understood then, dis- 
tinctly, that premiums similar to those which 
have been offered for distribution in next June, are 
also offered for June, 1826. Jn addition to which, 
the Trustees offer the following for distribution 
in June, 1826, relating, chiefly, to FARMS and 
CROPS, to wit:— 

For the Farm of not less than 100 acres, which 
shall appear to have been cultivated with the 
greatest economy and nett profit, consistent- 
ly with its permanent improvement, refer- 
ence being had toits natural advantages as to 
soil, situation, &c. a premium of $20 

For the second best do. particulars as above, 30 

CROPS. 

For the best 20 contiguous acres of wheat, to 
be not less than 50 bushels per acre, $20 

For the best 20 contiguous acresof Indian corn, 
yield not less than 60 do, 

For the best 20 do. rye, not less than 35 bush- 
els, 

For the best 10 do. hay of timothy, clover, rye, 
or orchard grass, or any of the above mixed ; 
weight to be ascertained at least one month 








1 


Gr 


12 


after cutting, 15 
For the best 10 do. wheat, yield not less than 
30 bushels per acre, 12 
For the best 10 do, Indian corn, yield not less 
than 60 bushels per acre, 10 
For the best 10 do, rye, as above, yield not less 
than 35 do. 10 
For the best 5 do, hay, as above, 10 
For the best crop of tobacco, not less than five 
hogsheads, highest price, 20 
For the second best, do. do. 10 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of seed cotton within this Siate, 16 
For the best acre of potatoes, not less than 250 
bushels, 10 
For the best acre of carrots, not less than 400 
bushels per acre, 10 
For the best acre of mangel wurtzel, not less 
than 800 bushels per acre, 10 
Fer the best acre of ruta baga, not less than 
400 do. 10 
To the proprietor of the apple orchard, con- 
sisting of not less than 200 trees, who shall 
evince the most judicious management, 10 
For the most successful experiment in water- 
rotting, or otherwise preparing flax or hemp ; 
the quantity to be not less than 56 lbs, the 
whole process to be stated, 10 





*The premium offered for best grass fed bullock 
in June next, was inserted by mistake. It had 
been proposed for October, but the time being al- 
tered the object is unsuitable, and is to be consi- 
dered as erased from the list.—Zditor. 

EE oe 
Philadelphia, March 3d, 1824. 


Tothe Editor of the American Farmer. 
Dear Sir,~I send you herewith, evidence of 


ja bed of clay; in 1818, 19, 20, and 21, in clover ;|; . : 
& wat Rater sage : ;fore the insect attains the fly state; and every 


in wheat and corn, in Erie Co. Pennsylvania.— 
The product in corn is good, if it is not great, 
and that in wheat is unquestionably very extraor- 
dinary.—So much, in my opinion, that when I 
received the certificate thereof, I deemed it prop- 
er to write to a friend who resides in Erie Co. 
requesting him to procure, and transmit me pre- 


it was grown; the length of time the land had 
been cleared, and under cultivation; how culti 
vated, and in what, immediately previous to its 
being seeded down in wheat, &c. ‘The desired 
information has been cheerfully communicated, 
and I now put you in possession of the facts, to be 
used as you may think proper, and will only add, 
that the parties are personally known to me, and| 
I believe their declarations entitled to the fullest 
confidence. 
Very respectfully yours, 
C. IRVINE. 





Sir,—Your letter of the 30th December last, 
addressed to Col. Thomas Forster, was handed 
me some time since, with a request that I would 
reply to it, which I have not been able to do un- 
tilthe present time. I have made particular in- 
guiry of Mr. C. J. Reed, respecting his field of 
wheat harvested in 1823; the result is as follows: 
‘Lhe land was originally covered with oak, ches- 
nut, sugar maple, black walnut, &c. was cleare: 
in 1797, has been improved ever since; the soil, 
a mixture of slaty gravel with loam, resting on 





in March, 1822, ploughed, about the Ist April! 
sowed with peas; afterthe crop of peas wastaken! 
off, 200 loads good stable manure, with cart and 
four oxen, hauled on tothe field, the whole con-| 
taining about three acres; ploughed it about the, 
15th August 7 inches deep, inclusive of the ma-| 
nure, lay about one week, then harrowed with a! 
heavy harrow, and about the 6th Sept. sowed 24 
bushels fer acre, and ploughed it with a light 
plough and harrowed; the two acres were accu-| 
rately measured off by an experienced surveyor, | 
Maj. D. McNair. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
f{1LES SANFORD. 
Gen. C. Irvine. 
Frie, 12th Feb. 1825. 

These certify, that premiums were awarded by 
the Erie County Agricultural Society, at the fair 
in Erie, on the 13th Nov. 1823, for the following} 





productions of the earth, viz.—to Charles J. Reed, | 
of Mill Creek township, for the best two acres 
winter wheat, 141 36-60 bushels.—To Charles J. 
Reed, of Mill Creek township, for the best acre} 
of corn, 105 28-32 bushels.—To Rufus J. Reed, of | 
Erie, for the second best acre of corn, 90 bushels. 
—To David McNair, of Mill Creek township, 
for the best acre winter barley, 45 bushels,— 
Extract from the minutes, 
GILES SANFORD, Secretary. 

Erte, 7th Dec. 1824. 

I certify, that I raised on a field, containing 
about fifteen perches less than three acres, three 
hundred eleven bushels and a half good sound corn, 
the present season, on my farm in Mill Creek 
township, Erie county, Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES J. REED. 

Erie, 8th Dec. 1824. 





This may certify, that I raised on one acre of 
land, 1124 busheleé good sound corn, on my farm 
in Harbour Creek township, Erie county, the 


present year. 
JOHN SHADDUCK, 





the produce of a given number of acres of ‘and, 


Vou, 6.—2S51. 


Erie, 7th Dec. 1824, 


cise information, as to the kind of soil upon which | 


then re-place the sand as before, 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF 

(PEACH TREES AND DRYING OF FRUITS. 
Joun Hare Powe ., Esq. Corresponding Secre- 

tary of Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 

Sir,—Of the various modes prescribed for pre- 
serving the Peach Tree from the ruinous depreda- 
tion of insects, there is, I believe, none so effectu- 
al as that of surrounding the body of the tree, for 
several inches above the root, with either straw, 
tobacco, raw hide, or some other substance, that 


; will prevent the fly from depositing its egg in the 


situation most favourable to its developement, 
which is the trunk just at the surface of the ground. 
One of my neighbours, an intelligent and ingeni- 
ous horticulturist, uses sand asa protection, and 
has succeeded completely in preserving his trees 
in fine order: over the young ones, he drew tubes 
made of pieces of an old tin waterspout, eight or 
nine inches in length, sticking the lower edge in 
the ground and filled it up round the body of the 
tree with dry sand. When they have been inuo- 
culated and begin to form a head, this inclosure 
is to be exchanged for a larger one, made of pie- 
ces of boards six or seven inches square, separat- 
ed at the two opposite angles, so as to be readily 
nailed together when placed around the tree.— 
These boxes are filled the latter part of June be- 


autumn after it has disappeared, they should be 
raised and the sand withdrawn trom them, which 
will expose any insects that may chance to be 
there. This method then may be confidently re- 
commended ; but for exteusive cultivation it is 
too troublesome. The experience of the New- 
Jersey farmers, who supply our market so pro- 
fusely, has taught them nearly the same plan ; 
they plant the peach trees in what they calla 
truck patch, in which they raise a succession of 
vegetables for market, and it is constantly under 
tillage; in the spring of the year they carefully 
ridge up the sand as high as can be done with the 
plough, and in the autumn by throwing a furrow 
from them they again reduce it to its ordinary le- 
vel. If during the summer by the appearance of 
gum around the stem, or other indications with 
which they are perfectly familiar, they suspect 
the insect to be at work; they scrape the sand 
from the root, search for and kill the worm, and 
In a few years, 
by excessive bearing, the trees become exhaust- 
ed; these arereplaced from the nursery at an ex- 
pense of 10 or 12 cents, by a young tree of the 
most valuable varieties, that will become bearing 
trees at three years of age. By these means we 
have secured to usa constant succession of the 
most delicious fruit. Our next care should be to 
preserve a portion of these for winter use, by dry- 
ing them in the most perfect manner, and a re- 
form in this particular is much wanted; those 
dried in a kiln are very liable to be burned, and 
exposed to the open air they become injured by 
dust, rain, and insects; the neatest, most econo- 
mical, and eflicient mode I have heard of, is 
adopted by an enterprising farmer on the sea- 
coast of Jersey, but who soon lost his peach trees 
from their proximity to the ocean; he built of 
very rough materials a small house, inclosin 
common stove, surrounded by shallow drawers 
opening on the outside of the building; the bot- 
toms of these drawers were composed of warrow 
strips of wood similar to common plastering lath; 
in these drawers were placed the peaches cut in 
half, the stones taken out, with the skin down- 
wards ; by means of a moderate fire in the stove, 


a 





the fruit was gradually and effectually cured—it 
: 
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was then thrown in bulk into a smail loft within 
the same building, having an open work bottom 
similar to the drawers; here they become fit for 
the market; and if at any time damp weather 
should render it necessary, a little fire in the 
stove would disperse the moisture: these dried 
peaches were of a very superior quality, and 1 
have no doubt if this plan were adopted by those 
who have extensive orchards, they would com- 
mand a ready sale and good price. The mode 
adopted in France of preparing dried preserves, 
if practised here would be likely to well repay 
any individual that would undertake it ; itis sim- 
ply to make a syrup with 1 Ib. of sugar to 3 quarts 
of water, in which the fruit must boil a few mi- 
nutes, after having been previously pared; they 
must then be drained on broad dishes, laying sing- 
ly; after the bread is taken out of the oven the 
fruit may be put in and left till it is cold; these, 
when sufficiently dried, packed up in neat little 
boxes, would supply a domestic article for our 
tables, in place of the foreign luxuries of figs, 
prunes, raisins, &c.; rescue our valuable fruit 
trom the distillery ; add to our stock of innocent 
indulgencies, and open a new source of profit to 
the industrious. 
REUBEN HAINES. 
Germantown, 7th mo, 26th, 1825. 
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PRUNING TREES. 
Norfolk County, Feb. 11, 1825. 

Mr. Fessenden,—I\n your paper ot this day, I 
observe an article on the first page, relating to the 
“ Pruning of Fruit Trees.” ‘The author begins 
by saying that he believes it injurious to trim them 
much at any season. It seems that ten years ago 
your correspondent bought a farm with a large 
and thritty orchard, and, thinking to improve it, 
he began with what he calls “a very abundant 
trimming,” which he finds, after ten years’ ob 
servation, was injurious to his trees, as his neigh- 
bour had predicted it would be. Hence the wri- 
ter deems it improper to prune, except where 
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are more acrid, and are much more easily brought; note to this article) because the bark is then sub- 
into a state of fermentation than those of the|ject to peal off, not that it does not heal as quick 
pear tree; hence arises the more rapid decay of|as if pruned earlier. The contrary of this isthe 
the app'e tree when exposed to moisture and/jfact, as any one may see who chooses to make the 
frost. But if the object be to preserve yourtrees,}experiment. Let him take a slice of bark down 
they should never be pruned, in thisclimate, be-|to the alburnum, (sap-wood) from the stock or 
fore April, and it would be still better never to|stem of four apple trees of equal vigour ;—one 
prune them till May. An apple tree pruned in/the middle of March—one in April—one in May 
the early part or even the middle of May, will}—and one in the middle of June, Ifthe cuts are 
cover its wound, if it be not too large, without/of equal size, the one cut in June will be covered 
injury tothe tree, the first season; whereas, if| first with the new alburnum. The cut must not 
pruned in March, the wood will have been frost-|run into the alburnum of the preceding year in 
ed, and incipient decay will have taken place be-'neither case; and to try the experiment fairly, 
fore the wound is protected by the mild season, ithe cut ought to be 4to 5 inches long, and 2 to 3 
unless it be covered with some kind of compost inches wide, and made with a sharp instrument. 
to keep out the water. The writer on this sub-; Yourcorrespondent says, the lower limbs of his 
ject is, Ithink, perfectly right as to the inexpe-'oaks were cut off in June, which he conceives 
diency of rank pruning. This, at any season, is! stopped the ascent of the sap, when it was flow- 
bad, but more especially in cold weather. Injing in the greatest abundance, and thereby lzft 
frosty weather it opens so many more wounds to it stagnant in the body of the tree, in the hottest 
the inclemency of the season, besides the other, season of the year, and causedthe rot. By this 
evils attending it when performed even in May.|we are to suppose that the upper branches were 
The head of a tree is proportioned to the strength jleft on the trees. If that were the fact, Ido not 
and viguur of its roots, and these are vigorous in understand how the ascent of the sap was stopped, 
proportion to the quality of the soil from which unless there were so many limbs suppressed. that 
they are fed. Some soils will furnish abundance the remaining few could not take up the sap tur- 
of nutriment to a peartree, whilethey willsupply ‘nished by the roots. The upright or vertical 
an apple tree with feeble nourishment; and dit-'!branches of a tree take a greater portion of the 
ferent sorts of pears acquire different degrees of sap than the lateral or horizontal branches do, 
nourishment from the same soil. This principle and, generally speaking, the upper branches are 
is well understood by scientific farmers, and leads the most vertical. So far therefore, from stop- 
to a rotation of crops, &c. iping the ascent of the sap, by cutting off the 

If a tree, therefore, be placed in a soil which lower, and leaving the upper branches, I shouid 
is congenial to its growth, it will soon show Say that this act would accelerate the ascent, as 
the fact in the strength and vigour of its branch- ;there are no longer any lateral branches to divert 
es ; its roots will furnish a certain quantity of jit from its natural course. If you head a tree 
sap, which may be dispersed into three, six, |down, you check the upward course of the sap, 
or twenty branches; if the greater number be |until it finds vent through the tender bark which 
allowed to grow and increase by their laterals,/remains on the body or stem of the tree, and 
they will be proportionably feeble; if a portion ‘forms new boughs or shoots; but you do not pre- 
of them be suppressed, the remaining ones, re-|Vent the ascent of the sap by taking away the 
ceiving all the sap that is furnished through the |!ower branches, and leaving the upperdry. Itis 
roots, will grow proportionably stronger; if sojtrue, that if you cut off all the branches from a 
many be cut out that the residue will not con |Vigorous apple tree, in the spring of the year, 
sume, or take up all the sap furnished, it will be the sap is returned back on the stock in such quan- 


‘thrown back on the large branches and body of|tities, that before it can issue, and form new 
ithe tree, and false branches or suckers will be|branches, so as to consume it, the bark of the 
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branches interfere, kc. He then goes on to say|thrown out at the most tender issues. The con- 
—*but if you trim, let it be in March or April,|sequences are, in the first place, confusion in the 
agreeable to immemorial custom.” ‘lhe author!disposition of the branches ;—and in the second 
inters, that trimming or pruning trees in summer|place, you retard the fructification of the tree. 
injures them, and instances some oaks, the lower| The object, therefore of the pruner should be to 


limbs of which were cut off in June, which he|leave as many natural or fruit bearing branches, | 


thinks produces a predisposition to rot,—as hein their proper positions, as the roots can nour 
Says cutting off the limbs stops the ascent of the ish abundastly, without overcharging them; by 
sap, and makes it lie stagnant in the body of the which means you get a plentiful supply of good 


tree, &c, and causes rat. 

l am no farmer, Sir, and therefore cannot be 
supposed to know so much oun this subject as the 
author of the piece on * Pruning Fruit Trees” 
does ;—but I own some trees, and occasionally at- 
tend to their cultivation. From his observations 
I am led to think that the writer has not expres- 
sed himself with sufficient clearness on the sub 
ject, or that he has not attended much to the 
physiology of plants. I am induced to make these 
remarks, because I have long seen with regret 
the errors which farmers in general run into, in 
their system of pruning, and especially in the 
season generally adopted in this neighbourhood 
for this operation. 

The writer has not, to be sure, begun his ope. 
rationsin February, as many do—but recommends 
March and April. I apprehend that different 
sorts of trees require to be pruned at different 
seasons of the year. Pear stocks will better bear 
pronig in February, than apple stocks will in 

arch, because the wood of the latter is much 
more susceptible to the effects of wet and frost 
than the former; the juices of the apple tree 


handsome fruit; you keep your trees in good 
health ; the wounds made in pruning are easily 
jhealed; and in place of a “slovenly” orchard, 
}your trees will always present a handsome and 
ineat appearance. 

The idea of the author on “Pruning Fruit 
Trees,”’ that by leaving more limbs than the 
roots can nourish, is a beneficial practice, inas- 
much as the superfluous ones will die, and become 
hard, and thereby preserve the tree from decay, 
is, I confess, a novel one. A dead limb is a de- 
cayed limb, and unless removed at once close to 
the body of the tree, or branch from whence it 
proceeds, will communicate its disease to the 
mother branch, from whence it springs. This 
idea is so far from being correct, that pruning 
should al ways be made on sound and healthy wood, 
and close to the body of the branch from whence 
it proceeds, that is to be cut off. In this case the 
wound heals by the return of the sap, but in the 
other case it can never heal, as there is no vital 
principle in the part wounded. The reason why 
most trees should not be pruned after the middle 
of May is, (as you very properly state in your 





tree is forced off and decays, owing to the fer- 
mentation which takes place, or perhaps from 
the too rapid formation of the new alburnum, 

As I have already extended this article much 
beyond what I had intended to do, I shall not uo- 
tice the seasons or the manner, which I esteem 
most suitable for pruning. Trees, which bear the 
stone fruits, as these trees are subject to gum, re- 
quire a different treatment. 

I must now, Sir, ask your pardon for calling 
on your patience and indulgence, while you read 
this long and,tedious notice of your correspon- 
dent’s remarks on the “ Pruning of Fruit [rees ;” 
but I consider it important that a work like yours, 
which contains so many excellent remarks and 
useful hints on the subject of agriculture, should 
not propagate erroneous notions, when it is in- 
tended to promote correct views of this most im- 
portant science, as well as that of its twin sister 
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SOFT SOAP, UNDILUTED, an ExcELLENYT 
CLEANSER OF FRUIT TREES. 
To Corresfionding Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society, 


Easton, ( 7aibot Co.) Md. 
Sir,—Among the papers published in the third 
number of the third volume, of the Agricultural 
Journal of the Massachusetts Society, there ap- 
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pears a letter, written by Richard Peters, Esq. 
upon the subject of Peach Trees, mentioning 
their decline for some years past, and the vari- 
ous remedies employed by him for relieving their 
diseases, and preventing their decay. It does not 
appear that the peach trees in the neighbourhood 
of Boston, are subject to the same disorders ; but 
as the Society have thought proper to publish 
this paper for the benefit of their members, and 
other readers in their districts, it must be presu- 
med that the subject of it was considered worthy 
of their attention, and that probably the peach 
trees there, are also more or less affected by cas- 
ualties or distempers, which it was their desire 
to remove or prevent. Under this impression, 1 
shall proceed to state an expedient which has 
been applied to the improvement of fruit trees in 
this country, and which may be equally servicea- 
ble in other portions of the country. 

The peach trees here appear to be liable to the 
same disasters and diseases which are described 
by Mr. Peters, and they often wither and decay 
inthe same manner. Pear trees and other fruit 
trees are also frequently affected, and sometimes 
suddenly decay, without discovering the causes 
of their decline. A gentleman of this neighbour. 
hood some years ago, observing the situation of 
his trees, and having unsuccessfully used many 
applications, at length directed their trunks or 
bodies to be washed, and well rubbed with soft 
soan ; and it is not easy to imagine the early 
change which appeared in their bark and foliage: 
the bark became smooth and glossy, and seemed 
sound and beautiful; and he thought the tree was 
greatly improved in every respect. I have tried 
the same experiment, and with equal advantage 
to apple trees, pear trees, and peach trees, and am 
persuaded they have been greatly benefitted by 
this process; it is used in the spring, and may be 
repeated in following years as trequently as the 
trees appear to require it. 

Mr. Peters declares that he used soap suds 
without any beneficial effects; but it is probable 
that the soft soaf in substance is more powerful, 
and, that having more strength and virtue than 


um, regard will be had tothe merit of all the ar- 
ticles sent by the same maker. 

54. To the inventor of the best constructed 
grate, for burning anthracite silver medal 
The object of this premium is chiefly to obtain a 
grate suitable for domestic purposes, which will 
unite convenience with ————— which may 
be used for cooking. ‘Tastefulffess of design, 
though not a primary object, will be consulted as 
far as is compatible with economy. Certificates 
will be required of the grate’s having been in use 
for some time, of the quantity of coal it consumes, 
and of the effect which it produces. 

55. To the inventor of the best constructed fur- 
nace, for consuming anthracite in generating 
steam, to be applied to steam engines—./ silver 
meda/, Certificates will be required of the fur- 
nace having been in use some time, of the quan- 
tity of coal consumed, and of the effect produ- 
ced. 

56. Tothe person who shall have manufactured 
in Pennsylvania, the greatest quantity of iron 
trom the ore, using no other fuel but anthracite, 
during the year ending September Ist, 1825 ; the 
quantity not to be less than twenty tons—/ gold 
medal, 

57. Tothe person who shall have manufactured 
in Pennsylvania, the greatest quantity of iron from 
the ore, using no other fuel but the bituminous 
coal, (or the coke obtained from it) during the 
year evding September Ist, 1825. ‘The quantity 
not to be less than one hundred tons—/ gold) 
medal, 

58. Tothe person who shall have manufactured 
in Pennsylvania, during the year ending Septem- 
ber Ist, 1825, the greatest quantity of iron pigs 
or castings, from the clav iron stone, or argilla- 
ceous carbonate of iron. (This is the ore which 
is often found in the slate accompanying bitumin- 
ous coal, and which, in several parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, is designated by the local appellation of 
blue ore)—.4 gold medal, 

59. To the author of the best treatise (wheth- 
er manuscript or printed, subsequently tothe 20th 
of October, 1824,) on the construction of water 





the suds as commonly made, it may more effec- 
tually destroy the worms, bugs, and other insects 
which so materially injure the trees; and it is be- 
lieved to be in consequence of their destruction, 
that the bark and branches are enabled to derive 
so much improvement from the application of 
this substance, 

I am about to suggest this expedient to Mr. Pe- 
ters; if you think it may merit the consideration 
of your Society, you are at liberty to place this 
communication before them. 

Yours, &c. 
N. HAMMOND. 








Bomestic Manufactures. 





PREMIUMS OFFERED BY THE FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, AT PHILADELPHIA. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 

51. To the person who shall have produced and 
reeled, during the year ending Oct. 1, 1825, in 
Pennsylvania, the greatest quantity of raw silk, 
not less than ten pounds—/ silver medal, 





52. To the manufacturer of the best specimen| 


of paper hangings prepared in the United States 
—A silver medal, 1n awarding this premium, re- 
gard will be had to the texture, design and gia- 
zing, and no premium granted unless the speci- 
mens be equal tothe best imported. 

53. To the maker of the best specimen of cut- 
lery made in Pennsylvania, from American mate 
rials—A silver medal. In awarding this premi- 


{ 


=! medal, 





wheels. In appreciating the merits of such trea- 
tises, regard will be had to procuring the great- 
est effect with the water employed, and to freeing 
the wheels from back water—A/ silver medal. It 
‘is important also that the descriptions should be 
intelligible to common workmen. 

| 60. To the author of the best dissertation, 
‘(whether printed or manuscript) explaining the 
icauses of accidents in steam boilers, and the 
means of avoiding them. ‘The dissertation must 
‘cont iin more information than is now before the 
Ipublic; it must be founded upon experiments, and 
jwritten in a clear and lucid manner—A silver 





| 61. ‘othe author of the best treatise (whether 
imanuscript or printed, since the 20th October, 
11824,) on dying cloths—A silver medal. 

62. To the maker of the best and most perfect 
scale beam, capable of weighing at least twenty 
| pounds ; the beam made inthe United States—~./ 
silver medal. 

| 63. fo the maker of the best mill or press 
jscrew, of wrought iron, for the purposes of clo- 
thiers, printers, bookbinders, &c. not less than 
2 5-8 inches in diameter, and of the usual! length. 
It must perform its revolutionsin the box without 
variation at the lower end or pressing point.— 
The box to be also of wrought iron—/ silver me- 
dal. 

64. To the manufacturer in the United States, 
of the best specimen of writing paper, in imita- 
tion of the Bath post—the paper to be equal to 
the best imported—7/ silver medal, 








65. To the inventor of the most perfect stop- 
cock, suitable for air-pumps, aad intended to be 
placed in the course of a tube, so as to open or 
close the communication through it. The object 
of this preinium is to obtain a stopcock that shall 
answer as well forthe middle of a tube as the 
screw and leather do for tle end of it—7/ silver 
medal, 

66. For the best dissertation on the lossof pow- 
er caused by the conversion of an alternate intoa 
rotatory motion, by means of the ordinary cran« 
—A silver medal, 

67. Tothe maker of the best iron hoops, 5-8th 
of an inch wide; the requisite qualities to be 
smoothness and lightness. “he makerto exhibit 
not less than one cwt,, and to give assurance to 
furnish any quantity that may be required, not 
exceeding twenty tons, of the same quality, and 
at a price not exceeding $3.75 per hundred—A 


silver medal, 


68. To the nerson who shall have made in 
Pennsylvania, the best cast steel rollers, suitable 
for the purposes of silversmiths—/ silver medal, 
69. To the person who shall have made in the 
United States, within the last year, the greatest 
number of hydrostatic presses, (the numoer not 
less than three,) and who shall furnish the Insti- 
tute with an account of their power aud of their 
price—A silver medal, 

70. ‘Vo the person who shall discover acheaper 
mode of making machine cards than those now 
in use, or who shall discover a mode of making 
them more durable—J/ silver medal. 

71. To the person who shall have made in 
Pennsylvania, during the year ending September 
1, 1825, the largest quantity of fire bricks, equal 
in quality to the imported, and not exceeding in 
price five dollars per 100—4 é6ronzed medal. 

72. ‘To the person who shall invent and make 
known the best substitute for copper in the 
sheathing of ships; the invention to be better 
than any at present known, and its merit to have 
been tested by experience—/ silver medal, 

73. To the person in the United States who 
shall have made the greatest quantity of ehain 
cables or ship chain rigging, not less than five 
tons—/ silver medal. 

74. ‘Votive person whoshall have made in Penn- 
sylvania, the greatest quantity of sail cloth, either 
of cotton, flax or hemp; the quantity not less than 
twenty bolts—7/ silver medal. 

75. To the person in the United States who 
shall have invented an apparatus practically su- 
perior to any now in use for heaving up a ship’s 
anchor—A silver medal. 

76. To the person who shall indicate to the In- 
stitute, a method better than any in use, to pro- 
tect timber in ships, or other works, against the 
effects of the dry rot. The process niust be such 
as can be applied on a large scale, without too 
great an expense—/J silver medal. 

77. To the person who shall have made in 
Pennsylvania, the greatest quantity of oil from 
any vegetable raised in this state. ‘he oil must 
be of a quality suitable to be used as a substitute 
for Florence or olive oil; the quantity obtained 
not to be less than twenty gallons—/ silver medal, 

78. Tothe maker of the best mechanics’ edge 
tool made in Peansylvania—/ silver medal. 

79. Tothe maker of the best cast brass cylin- 
der for calico printing—.7/ silver medal, 

80. To the maker of the best specimen of sheet 
brass; not less than twenty sheets must be exhibit- 
ed—A silver medal. 

81. To the maker of the best brazier’s copper, | 
not less than twenty sheets to be exhibited, (thir- 
ty by sixty inches,)—7/ si/ver medal. 

82. To the maker of the best raised copper 
hottoms, suitable for stilis or boilers, not less than 
thirty inches in diameter—/4 silver medal. 
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83. To the maker of a hydrant that shall be 
adjudged superior in principle to any now in use— 
A silver medal 

On behalf of the Institute, 
JAMES RONALDSON, ) 
THOMAS FLETCHER, | 
ADAM RAMAGE, 

WM. H. KEATING, 
SAMUEL V. MERRICK, ) 
Philadelphia, Jan. 15, 1825. 


Committee on 
Ir ep MIMS 
. Premiums 
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Pomestic Keonomy. 


[PREPARATION OF FLAX.—Some superb 
specimens of flax were exhibited at our last Ag- 
ricultural Exhibition, in regard to which, from 
having mislaid the papers, it was not then prac- 
ticable to give the requisite information. ‘They 
came to the Editor of this paper, as it now ap- 
pears, with the following letter from that spirited 
and intelligent manufacturer, Mr. John Travers, 
of Paterson, New-Jersey, whose volunteer premi- 
um of a silver goblet, heretofore and still offer- 
ed, for the best acre of flax made in Maryland, 
JF" has never yet been claimed. 

The specimens of flax here referred to, were 
beautiful beyond any thing heretofore seen by us, 
and excited the admiration of all who examined 
them at the late exhibditionin the Rotunda of the 
Capitol of the Union. They have been commit- 
ted to the hands of a leading member of Con- 
gress from Kentucky, for exhibition in that state, 
along with the following items of information in 
relation to the machine and process by which 
they were prepared.J—Zd. dm. Lar. 

Extract of a letter to J. S. Skinner, Corresfond- 
ing Secretary of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society, from John Travers, Esq. dated Pater- 
son, 22d .Vov. 1824. 

*“ My friend, Mr. Craig 


, will send you a bundle 


of Flax, prepared in different ways.—It is not} 


rotted, but taken from the field and broken by Rou- 
mage’s machine. I spun some tow and flax, and 
wove a bolt of «luck ; a sample of the yarn and 
duck unbleached also accompany this. 

I am persuaded this machine may be made to 
answer the purpose, and it is the only one I ever 
yet indulged even a distant hope of succeeding.— 
‘The tow and flax both spin as well asthe Irish 
rotted flax and tow, and there is not more waste. 
You will, I think, be pleased with the bleached 
flax and tow ; and indeed the whole of the sam- 
ples exhibit the flax in its various preparations in 
the greatest perfection. Mr. Colt will exhibit at 
your Fair, a bolt of his cotton duck, which you 
will find on examination, far superior to any other 
that you may have seen.” 


In addition to the above, the following papers 
have been recently placed in the hands of the 
Editor. 


Extract from the New-York Advertiser, Satur- 
day, September 18th, 1824. 

“FLAX MACHINE.—Mr. T. L. F. Roumage 
has invented a machine for dressing flax, which 
is intended to be worked either by man, horse, 
water, or steam power, and is expected to operate 
with great dispatch, as well as perfection. The 
flax is taken without preparation, by rotting, or 
otherwise, to the machine ; which byavery sim- 
ple operation breaks and dresses it, without injury 
to the fibre. The flax is then submitted toa pro- 
cess iniended to extract the glutinous matter, 
which he says is effected in twenty hours, with 
out the use of any acid or corrosive substance, 
and leaves it in a state fit for the hackle. 

Flax dressed in this manner is much stronger, 
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thod is used. ‘The machine now constructed, is 
only of half the intended size; but is able, with 
the work of a man and a boy, to break about 400 
pounds ina day. The inventor is satisfied that 
one of full power, and with the same labour, would 
dress 1000 to 1300 pounds in that time. 

The bleaching is effected by another process, 
and still without resorting to acids or corrosives ; 
and this is prepared for manufacturing. 

A machine of half size cost about $120, and 
may also be applied tothe breaking of hemp; and 
canvass for sails, as well as every other fabric 
prepared and manufactured in this manner, will 
be found much more durable than ‘any other. 

From this description it will be seen, that Mr. 
Roumage’s invention promises a most important 
advantage to agriculture and manufactures, if he 
should be as successful as he expects, he will 
have accomplished what has long been consider- 
ed a very desirable object both in Europe and in 
America.” 

CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 

It will be recollected that we sometime since 
took notice of a Flax Machine, invented by Mr. 
Roumage, together with his new process of bleach- 
ing, &c. (See the Daily Advertiser of Sept. 18th.) 
We have since examined 12 or 14 specimens of 
flax prepared by him, as he informs us without 
rotting, or the use of any acid, or corrosive sub- 
stance whatever, in the different stages of prepa- 
ration. The fibre was remarkably long, firm, and 
beautiful, and the colours it had received from 
various dyes very rich and various. These spe- 
cimens were exhibited at the fair in New York, 
Nov. 16th and 18th, and received the premium in- 
tended for that species of manufacture. Mr, 





|Roumage has given us the following brief hints 


(on the best mode of cultivating flax, which we 
jare induced to publish, by the hope that they 
may prove useful, and we wish they may find an 
}extensive circulation through other papers in al 
iparts of the country, where the subject to which 
they relate, may be considered important, 

Cultivation of Flax.—The land intended for 
the raising of flax, should be well prepared in the 
fall—the grass and weeds must be removed and 
burnt, and the ashes will be found a valuable ma- 
nure, well calculated to prepare it for being work- 
ed in the spring, as well as arich abundant crop. 

Throughout a great part of Italy, particularly 
in the vicinity of Bologna, where great quanti- 
ties of flax and hemp are raised, the shavings of 
horn are used with great advantage as a manure, 
after having partially decayed in ditches, where 
they are placed for four or five months. 

In sowing flax, three quarters of a bushel of 
seed is sufficient for an acre of good land; anda 
bushel for a poorer soil. Thin sowing increases 
the number of stems, but yields but little tow ; 
and their sowing makes the stems run to wood ; 
so that each extreme is to be alike avoided. Af 
ter harrowing, the seed must be sown as uniform- 
ly as possible, anc then passed lightly with a 
harrow, or brushed in, but should not be covered 
more than an inch, or an inch and a half deep. 

When the flax has reached the height ot 5 or 6 
inches, it should be carefully weeded; and when 
the seed begins to change colour, it is time to pull 
it. This operation is performed in Ireland, as 
soon as the blossoms fall off. It should then be 
bound up in small sheaves, and placed perpendic- 
ularly, by putting three or four sheaves together, 
so that it may be sooner dried by better exposure 
to the air. 

By observing these rules, the flax will be found 
to have the strongest and longest fibre, and the 
seed will be all preserved, which is of itself no 
}small recommendation. 


| 





and suffers less waste than whenthe common me-}j 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

ON HORSE MILLS—*eing an answer to the 
enguiry of Major Thos. Griffin, of York-town, 
Virginia. 

Mr, Skinner,—On the last rainy day (which I 
spent, as 1 usually do those unfitted for the labours 
of the field,) turning over the leaves of one of the 
volumes of the Farmer, the enquiry of Thomas 
Griffin, of York-town, for information of a ma- 
chine moved by horse power for grinding corn, 
met my eye, and with it came the recollection 
that no public reply had ever been made to it.— 
Myself, under personal obligations to Maj. Grif- 
fin, for his politeness in pointing out to a perfect 
stranger, the scenes of the military operations 
which closed the great drama of the revolution ; 
and the agricultural community under still greater 
obligations, tor his contributions to the knowledge 
of their art, doubly impose on me the duty of do- 
ing what, I well know, others are much better 
able to perform. Nor have I seen any answer to 
an enquiry from another correspondent, respect- 
ing the portable mills formerly used inthe French 
armies. Though I cannot give very specific in- 
formation of horse mill machinery, I may inspire 
the curiosity to search for it at the proper sour- 
ces. Of the French mills, I have seen two, and 
as some body may be gratified thereby, I will tell 
what I know concerning them, 

As toa mode of grinding corn there is none 
other equal to the old fashioned one of a pair of 
stones, which, with proper machinery, can be put 
into effective operation, by a horse power, with 
as much advantage, allcircumstances considered, 
as by a water power. As large and heavy stones 
only can make meal, either good, or expeditious- 
ly, a proportionate impelling power of any kind 
must be applied. 

The common objection to all horse machinery 
ona small scale is, that its movements are un- 
steady. This is a great fault ina corn mill, and 
can never faiito make bad meal. One horse, and 
that a mill horse, (proverbial for his qualities) 
always moves irregularly. His time is divided 
between standing still, faultering, and starting 
under the lash. Hence, irregular deposites of 
grain between the mill stones, bad meal, and in- 
jured machinery. 

Three or four horses applying their power in 
divided portions, say to two or more beams, or 
levers, move steadily: the halting or faultering 
of one does not affect the rest. 

A common fault in the construction of horse 
mills is, that the horses move in too narrow a cir- 
cle. Their power is not exerted to advantage ; 
bad work is done, and the animals are injured.— 
I have seen them travel in a circle of 16 feet di- 
ameter. ‘[wenty four feet is little enough, but 
30 is much better, and doubtless 36 is preterable 
toeither. Horse power is better applied by their 
draught than by their weight, 

All the machinery of horse mills are too often 
on a scale so contracted as to give an unnecessary 
and undue degrec of friction. This is usually the 
effect of an ill judged parsimony. What are the 
proper dimensions and relative properties of the 
different wheels, I would not here say, were this 
the proper place forit. That must be determin- 
ed by a reference to works of mechanical philo- 
sophy; and even higher authority than Evans 
should be consulted, to wit, a mill in successful 
operation. 

A well constructed horse mill moved by four 
horses, will grind from five to seven bushels of 
cora in an hour. Two hours of any rainy day in 
the week, will provide meal for a tamily of forty 
persons; and the cost of the mill, building, and 
all the machinery, not exceeding 300 dollars, and 
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being applied to threshing small grain, ginning 
cotton, beating corn in the ear, and other _ 
ses. Is not this better than poisoning a family, 
and, perhaps, a whole neighbourhood with a mill 
pond ; or than sending two of these four horses 
half a dozen miles to a mill, wasting, not two 
hours of a rainy day, but the whole of one, va 
luable for the labours of the farm, and giving 
one-eighth of the grain? One horse or two oxen 
are sufficient for the cotton gin, corn pounders, 
&e. 

As to mill ponds, they are next to whiskey and 
militia musters, the. greatest nuisances that in 
fest our country. Some of our counties that na- 
ture intended to be healthy, have been, by the 
perverted industry of man, rendered the favour- 
ed abodes of misery and disease. 1 know a phy- 
sician, who, looking for an eligible place to prac- 
tice in, counted the numbers and estimated the ex 
pense of the mill ponds which lay in his route, 
and finally located himself in the midst of a do- 
zen. But even money may be bought at too dear 
arate; for, while his neighbours are dying of fe- 
vers to his great emolument, he has not been able 
to save himself from a terrible liver complaint. 

I have, as I said before, seen machinery, where 
grinding, picking cotton, threshing, and beating 
corn on the cob, were all performed by one wheel, 
but not all at the same time, yet power enough 
might be applied to effect all this at once, though 
it would scarcely ever be desirably. All this in 
a house of two stories, 30 by 40 feet square, has 
been constructed for 700 dollars. I lately had a 
bill given me by a carpenter as follows :—house, 
what you filease, corn mill, (the master wheel 
not included,) 100 dollars, threshing machine, 50, 
cotton gin, 60, and corn beaters, 15 dollars. 

As to the French army mills they resemble a 
coffee mill; are attached to a tree or post; have 
two crank handles, for as many sans cullottes to 
labour at; a heavy fly wheel, three feet in diame- 
ter; and, except the hopper and cranks, are 
made entirely of cast iron. Their cost is about 
eighteen or twenty dollars, but it is more than 
they are worth. ‘They produce more sweat thai 
meal, and might for their wholesome discipline 
be substituted for the tread mill. Inconstant use 
they wear out in two or three months, and beiny 
of cast iron, cannot be sharpened as the old fash- 
ioned coffee mills can. W. F. F. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN 


COTTON SHOE THREAD. 


Shoe makers will long deny and at last reluct- 
antly acknowledge, that cotton-thread is better 
for shoes than flax; but a shoe wearer and shoe 
buyer knows the fact, and wishes tocommunicate 
it to the sons of St. Crispin and to the public.— 
Cotton-thread is slow to rot, swells and distends 
by moisture more than flax, and hence the seams 
of shoes, well closed by the former, never rip.-— 
Shoes thus made are worth 10 or 12 per cent. 
more than if made with flax; but to the work- 
men the use of cotton is less agreeable, requir 
ing more care to prevent the breaking of the 
thread and some skill in attaching the bristle — 
Any difficulty standing in the way of old habits, 
is insurmountable by common minds; hence the 
necessity of good bristies, some little trouble in 
roughening them with a knife to make them ad 
here, and lesscarelessness in sowing, will long be 
formidable barriers in the way of this improve 
ment. Shoe makers stand in the predicament of 
Peter Pinder’s razor seller. Makers and buyers 
have separate and discordant interests, Masons 
and bricklayers, according to professor Olmstead, 
and according to my own costly experience, use 








rood of their work requires, merely because their 
own labours are lessened by it. ‘Though shoe- 
makers, for very good reasons as concerns them- 
selves, will doubtless condemn the use of cotton 
thread, buyers and wearers will consult their own 
interests. ‘The disparity in the value ot shoes 
made to sell and those made to wear, will be 
greater hereafter than it is at present if these 
hints receive the attention they deserve. 


W. FP. F. 





Valuable Experiments. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
EXPERIMENTS wita STEVENS’ PLOUGH 
flilton, Philadelphia Co. Feb. 10, 1825. 
John Hare Powel, Esq. Corresponding Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 
Sir,—It having been intimated to me by one of 
your members, that a communication relative to 
my trials with the dfnanometer and ploughs, to 
ascertain the force of draft, would be acceptable 
to your society, [ do myself the pleasure of en- 
closing the result of the experiment. 

On the 8th of May last I marked off three di- 
visions of ground, each containing 20 by 365 feet, 
or about one sixth of an acre. By opening a lit- 
tle valve, connected with a spring, on one side of 


the upper cylinder was soon charged with the 
very fine sand whichit contains. It wasthen ap- 
plied tu one of Miles’ ploughs. The brass rod at 
starting was adjusted to No. 1; when the plough 
stopped it had settled down to one quarter and a 
half quarter above No. 2. The upper cylinder 
was again charged, and the rod adjusted as be 
tore, and applied to Stevens’ ten inch premium 
plough. ‘The rod in this case, on completion of 
the work, had settled precisely at No. 2.—The 
instrument was again fixec as before, and attach- 
ed to one of Miles’ ploughs, differing inthe form 
of the mould-board from the first mentioned, and 
bearing a resemblance to that of Stevens’; the 
result of this essay was exactly the same as the 
first. 

The ground on which these trials were made, 
had been, the year preceding, sown in oats, and 
vot having been stirred since the crop was sown, 
a pretty stiff bed of Blue grass, Daisy, Sorrel, 
&c. appeared all over the land. The soil, 3 or 4 
inches, below the surface, isa clayey loam; the 
substratum consists chiefly of yellow clay; the 
depth of ploughing averaged about 7 inches, and 
width of furrow 12 inches. The same plough 
man and horses were employed in quick succes- 
sion throughout the performance, and the same 
swingle trees were used with every plough — 
Each piece of land was ploughed in the same 
space of time, or nearly so, there not being a va- 
riation of more than a minute. ‘The duration of 
each was from 45 to 44 minutes, at which rate I 
calculate an acre of ground might have been 
turned over without much distress to the horses, 
in about 4 hours and an half. 

lt appears from various experiments, that the 
vest English ploughs, at the depth of 6 inclies, 
and turning a furrow 10 inches wide, on a clover 
sod one year old, requires a force of draft equal 
to about 54 to 600 pounds, (see Young, vol. 1. An- 
nals of Agriculture.) Taking this for my data, I 
think myself within bounds by supposing that 7 
inches depth and 12 inches width of furrow in the 
present instance, could not have required a much 
iess power than 600 pounds. Admitting tiis hy 
pothesis to be correct; it is evident, if my cal- 





culations are right, that there is the great differ- 


more than double the quantity of lime that the|ence in favour of Stevens’ plough of 3 eigiths, or 


the dynanometer, and reversing the instrument, | 


about 160 pounds,—an object certainly worthy the 
consideration of every practical farmer. 
Yours respectfully, 


JAMES WILLIAMS. 











Lnternal Linprovements. 





The following Message was received from the 
President of the United States. 
To THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES :— 

I herewith transmit a report from the Secreta- 
ry of War, with a report to him by the chief en- 
gineers, of the examination which has been made 
by the board of engineers for internal improve- 
ment, in obedience to their instructions, of the 
country between the Potomac and the Ohio ri- 
vers, between the Ohio rivers and lake Erie, be- 
tween the Alleghany and Schuylkill rivers, the 
Delaware and the Rariton, between Buzzard’s 
and Barnstable bays, and the Naragansett roads 
and Boston harbor, with explanatory observations 
on each route. From the view which | have ta- 
ken of these reports, I contemplate results of in- 
calculable advantage to our union, because I see 
in them the most satisfactory proof, that certain 
impediments, which had atendency to embarrass 
the intercourse between some of its most import- 
‘ant sections, may be removed, without serious 
‘difficulty, and that facilities may be afforded, in 
other quarters, which will have the happiest ef- 
fect. Of the right of congress to promote these 
igreat results, by the appropriation of the public 
money, in harmony with the states to be affected 
iby them, having already communicated my senti- 
ments fully, and on mature consideration, I deem 
it unnecessary to enlarge at this time. 

JAMES MONROE, 

Washington, Feb. 14, 1825. 





War Department, Feb. 12, 1825. 

Sir,—I have the honour to present herewith a 
communication from the chief engineer, submit- 
jting to this department the proceedings of the 
jboard of eugincers for internal improvement, un- 
ider the act of congress, passed April 30, 1824, 
authorizing the executive to cause to be procured 
the necessary surveys, plans and estimates upon 
the subject of roads and canals. The reports are 
very full and in detail. ‘The board have reported 
favourably as to the practicability of passing the 
summit level between the waters of the Potomac 
and the Ohio, by means of a canal, and that it 
mav be effected at a small expense, compared 
with the advantages expected to result from its 
execution in a national and commercial point of 
view. 

I have the honour to be, very respectfully, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

J. C. CALHOUN. 
70 the President of the United States. 





The following is the report of the members of 
the board of internal improvement :-— 
Washington City, Feb. 3, 18254 
| Sir,—The board of internal improvement have 
the honour to transmit two reports on the propos- 
ed canal communications bet ween the tide-water 
of the Potomac and the Ohioriver; between the 
Ohio and lake Erie; between the Alleghany and 
schuytkill, or tide-water of the Susquehannah ; 
vetween the Delaware andthe Rariton; between 
Buzzard’s and Barnstable bays; and between Na- 
ragansett roads and Boston harbor, Accompany- 
ng these reports will be found a letter from Dr. 
Howard, on his reconnoisance of the country 
south of the Glades; a memoir onthe part 9f 
the Alleghany river; a memoir by each of the 
chiefs of brigade, viz: maj. Abert, capt. McNeill 
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and Mr. James Shriver; a 
N. Dillahunty ; a copy of the records of the board 
in relation to the Ohio and lake Erie canal routes, 
and nineteen maps, general and particular, of the 
several sections of country explored and survey- 
ed, of which the following is a list :— 


No. 1. Survey of part of the route of the Poto- 
mac canal, in 1824, by J. J. Abert, major and T, 
E. assisted by lieutenants Swift, Macomb, Ben- 
nett, Long and Wilson. 

2. Maps of the eastern section of the summit le- 
vel of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. Sur- 
veyed by Wm. Gibbs McNeill capt. U.S toph. 
eng.; lieutenants Lewis G. D, Kussey, Wm. 
Cook, Isaac Trimble, R. C. Hazzard, John N. 
Dillahunty, John M, Fessenden, W. G. Wil- 
liams. 

3. Profiles attached to capt. McNeill’s map of 
the summit level, numbered 2. 

4, Profiles attached to capt. McNeill’s map of the 
summit level, numbered 2. 

5. Profiles attached to capt. McNeill’s map of the 
summit level, numbered 2. 

6. Profiles attached tocapt. McNeill’s map of the 
summit level, numbered 2z, 

7. Profiles attached to capt. McNeill’s map of the 
summit level, numbered 2. 

8. Profiles attached to capt. McNeill’s map of the 
summit level, numbered 2. 

9. Plan of a proposed summit level of the Ohio 
and Chesapeake canal, between the little Youg- 
hagany and Crabtree creek, by Mr. Howard, 
assistant civil engineer. 

10. Profile of the surface of the ground over a 
proposed summic level of the Ohio and Che- 
sapeake canal, by Mr. Howard, assistant civil 
engineer. 

11. Map of surveys of the western section of the 
summit level of the Chesapeake and Ohio ca- 
cal, by James Shriver, assistant civil engineer. 

12. Topography of the map ot surveys, by James 
Shriver, assistant civil engineer. 

13. Profiles attached to Mr. James Shriver’s map, 
numbered 11, 

14. Profiles attached to Mr. James Shriver’s map, 
numbered 11. 

15. Profiles attached to Mr. James Shriver’s map, 
numbered 11. 

16. Map of the country between Washington and 
Pittsburg, showing the proposed routes of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, compiled by E. H. 
Courteney, lieut. corps engineers. 

17. Map of the country between Pittsburg and 
lake Erie, showing the proposed route of the 
Ohio and Erie canal, compiled by Mr. How- 
ard, assistant civil engineer. 

12. Map of the country between Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, showing the route of a proposed 
canal from the Ohioto the Delaware, compiled 
by George Dutton, lieut. corps engineers. 

19. Plan and profile of a survey and level for the 
proposed canal between Buzzard’s and Barn 
stable bays, surveyed September, 1818, by L 
Baldwin, copied by lieut, Fessenden, of the ar- 
tillery. 


In execution of the orders of the secretary of 


war, communicated in yourletter of the 3lst May 
Jast, ** to make a reconnoisance of the country be- 


tween the waters of the Potomac and the head of 
steamboat navigation of the Ohio, and between 
the Ohio and Lake Erie, for the purpose of as- 


certaining the practicability of a communication 
between these points of designating the most sui 
table route for the same, and of forming plans and 
estimates, in detail, of the expense of execution ” 
the board proceeded from the seat of government, 
* th ongh the portion of country indicated therein. 
Ha:iag deliberately examined every local cir 


cumstance on that part of the Alleghany moun- 


letter from lieut. John{tain which lies between the headwaters of the 


|Potomac and those of the Youghagany, a branch 
of the Monongahela, the board prepared instruc- 
tions for the preliminary surveys and measure- 
ments to be executed by the topographical engi- 
neers, and other officers and gentlemen attached 
for this service, and having now maturely consid- 
ered the circumstances observed by them per- 
sonally, and carefully studied the results of such 
of these preliminary surveys as are completed, 
they are decidedly of oftinion that this communi- 
|cation is firacticable. 

The board, on viewing the country between the 
jOhio and Lake Erie, along various lines indicated 

by public opinion, became possessed of such facts 
as place the practicability of canalling, from the 
jhead of steamboat navigation in the Ohio, to 
Lake Erie, beyond all doubt. The information 
collected by the board, is not, however, of a na- 
ture to enable them to decide which of the seve- 
ral routes deserves a preference; and a definitive 
choice can only be made after the several surveys, 
indicated by the extract from the record of the 
|board, herewith, shall have been executed. 
| In further execution of orders, the board re- 
paired tothe state of Massachusetts, and viewed 
ithe ground between Buzzard’s and Barnstable 
‘bays, where the isthmus of Cape Cod is not only 
narrow, but so low, compared with the adjacent 
‘country, as to have attracted public attention to 
this improvement, at an early period. Aided by 
‘the maps and reports heretofore made of this 
ground, at the public expense, and by maps and 
investigations which had been made more recent- 
ly, at private expense, the board are of opinion 
this canal might be opened at least as deep as low 
;water, at no extraordinary cost. The tide rising 
‘from eight or ten feet on the Barnstable side, this 
depth of water might be carried through the ca- 
jnal. The locks on the Barnstable side to be pro- 
tected by a breakwater or pier. 
| ‘The board also made a reconnoisance of the 
jground between Narragansett bay and Boston 
| barbour—likewise with the advantage of know- 
jing the result of previous surveys, under the au- 
thority of the state government, whence they in 
\fer, that further investigation may show this com- 
munication to be practicable. 
| In execution of the orders of the secretary of 
| war, requiring a co-operation with the canal com- 
/Missioners of the state of Pennsylvania, the board 
,€xamined the whole route of the proposed canal 
jtrom the Alleghany to the Schuylkill. 

From observations made by the board along 
‘this line, and from surveys and levellings since 
orem by the Pennsylvania commissioners, the 
‘board are inclined to believe in the possibility of 
‘this work; but they think that further investiga- 
jtions are necessary to the definitive settlement vot 
this question. 

The co operation of the board with the com- 
missioners of the state of New-Jersey, resulted 
in a strong conviction of the practicability of a 
canal communication between the Delaware and 
the Rariton, by leading the water of the former, 
from about twenty-six miles above the city of 
Trenton, to the summit ground between Trenton 
and Brunswick; and that the abundance of the 
water of the Delaware, will supply a canal of di- 
mensions adapted to the vessels navigating the 
great rivers and bays of the sea-coast. The board 
are, however, of opinion that, previous to fixing 
the exact route of the canal, lines should be run 
from the vicinity of Bordentown across the sum- 
mit, to the lowest point on the Rariton, to which 
a canal can, with due economy, be extended, with 
a view to avoid as much of the difficult tide navi- 
gation of the two rivers as possible. 

The board has the satisfaction to acknowledge 
the zeal, perseverance and ability with which all 








the officers of the two corps of engineers, and 
other gentlemen attached to the service, have 
fulfilled their duties to the extent which the time 
and the season of the year permitted. The un- 
finished parts of their instructions comprehend 
the eastern section of the Ohio and Chesapeake 
canal, from Cumberland to tide, some lines on the 
summit, and the whole western section. 
We have the honour to be, very respectfully, 
your obedient servants, 
G. Tortrrn, Maj. eng. brev’t. It. col. 
S. BERNARD, Brig. gen. 
Members of the board of internal inprovement. 
Jno. L. SULLIVAN. 
To brev’t. maj. gen. Alex. Macomé, 
Col. commandant U. S. engineers. 
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From the Farmers’ Journal. 
PRESERVING CARROTS, &c. 
Near Northampton, Nov. 16, 1824, 


Sir,—In your Journal of Oct. 18th, there is the 
following inquiry, dated Essex, Oct. 12th, 1824, 
with the signature of T.—*t What is the best way 
of preserving carrots for winter, and what will it 
cost per bushel, or per acre, to take them up 
from sandy land, where the root is large and plant 
thin?” As Ihave not seen any answer to the in- 
quiry, if you think the following information worth 
insertion in your Journal, it is at T’s service. 
Having repeatedly grown carrots, I have tried 
several ways of storing them, and have had great 
loss by putting too large a quantity together, both 
in pits and buildings. ‘The last two winters I 
have been very successful: The plan I have 
adopted, (though it may not be the best,) is the 
best I have ever tried, which is, to put them in 
small pits, not more than three teet wide at the 
top of the ground, sloped to two feet wide at the 
bottom, eighteen inches deep in the ground, and 
six or eight yardslong. Fill the pit half-way up 
with carrots, throw in promiscuously, (not regu- 
larly stacked,) then throw a quantity of the san- 
dy earth in amongst the carrots ; then more car- 
rots, then more earth ; then heap the carrots on 
till the ridge is about eighteen inches above the 
ground; then cover them with a bolting of long 


wheat straw, and lay a quantity of earth over th: | 


whole ; beat it with a spade to keep the wet out. 
The earth running in amongst the carrots pre- 
vents their heating. Mine have kept very bright 
till late in the spring, and by having them in small 
quantities it does not expose many at a time to 
the severity of the weather. 

Thad 199 quarters four bushels, dug the week 
before last, at 5d. per quarter, digging and top- 
ping; the expense of loading, pitting, straw, &c. 
was about 3d. per quarter, making it 1d. per bush. 
el,or about £2. 5s. per acre. Thecloser the tops 
are cut off the better, it prevents their growing 
in the pits. 

Having stated my expense and method, in 
digging and storing, I shall feel obliged if any of 
your correspondents will inform me of the best 
and cheapest plan of sowing and raising them. | 
have béen accustomed to sow them broadcast, 
and find the weeds come first, and grow faster 
than the carrots, and make it very expensive 
hoeing them. Is there any method of drilling 


them at a little expense, drilling implements be- E 


ing far too costly, unless used on a large scale? 
I hope, Mr. Editor, you will excuse my noti- 
cing a 6xu// that appeared in your account of the 
Blackheath ploughing match. I presume it was 
not an Irish dud/, but a Scotch éu//, as I under- 
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stood by the Journal, the Chairman, Treasurer, 
&c. was a Scotchman, and I expect he drew up 
the articles. ‘“*To the ploughman driving two 
horses abreast without a driver.” 
Yours, &c. J. D. 
P. S. If the weight of the different animals 
exhibited at the ersuing Christmas Show, could 
be procured, and inserted in your truly valuable 
Journal, it would gratify very many of your read- 
ers. 





ON BURNING CLAY. 
Brierly Hill, Staffordshire, Nov. 23, 1824. 
Sir,—In common with many of the agricultu- 
rists of this neighbourhood, I feel greatly oblig- 
ed by the communications of your correspondents 
relative to the culture of mangel wurtzel, and 
doubt not but that many more acres of this valu- 
able root will be cultivated next spring. 
In a journey that I made through Shropshire a 
few days past, I was inuch pleased and surprised 
to find how much Gen. Beatson’s plan of burning 
clay was brought into practice, upon the cold 


depredat 


ion of the tox and the foulmart had be- ter to-morrow, and convince you of your mistake.” 


come so numerous, that the poor old gander wasiIn this age of science, we may fairly expect soon 
left without a single helpmate—a misfortune/to find milkmen with F, R.S. appended to their 


which he deplored day and night by many a dole- 
ful and sorrowful note. These affectionate repin- 
ings did not escape the observation of Mr. Craik’s 
servants, and orders had just been issued for re 
placing the extirpated breed of geese, when the 
wi owed biped suddenly disappeared, tothe great 
regret ‘the wholefamily. One blamed the fox, 
anothcr the foul mart, and a third the gipsies ;: 
but the event proved that they were all mi-tak n;, 
for, one morning, as Mr. Craik was entering the 
breakfast parlour, he hear‘! a well-known cackle, 
and immediately exclaimed “If the old Stag had 
not been drowned or worried, I could have sworn 
that was hiscry.” The call wasimmediately re- 
peated, and on going out to the lawn, or on look- 
ing out of the window, Mr. C, beheld the identi- 
cal old gander, surrounded by a whole flock of 
bonny lady geese, whose approach he was thus 
proudly announcing, and whose wings were still 
dripping with the brine of that element, through 
which he had taught them to pilot their way for 








clays of that county: it isundoubtedly a plan that 
furnishes a large quantity of excellent and active | 
manure, at avery low price. Upon a large tract! 
of lately woodland, many of the fields had the) 
lands burnt all round the heaps, and ata distance 

appeared like immense bee-hives, or rather what 

travellers describe as the huts of the white ants, 

or termites of Africa, each containing from twen- 

ty to thirty cart loads of well pulverized scil. 
Upon inguiry, I found that the expense of burn- 
ing, was four-pence the square yard, and the 
slack from the coai-pit mounts served the pur- 
pose of fuel, to reduce the stiff clay to a procuc- 

tive and lasting manure. It is by such methods 
as the above, that the farmer will be enabled to 
compete with the foreign grower: he has now put 
into his way, a svstem of producing valuable ma- 
nure to any extent, without the expense and loss 

of time and cattle, in dragging the refuse of towns, 
always difficult to procure, and frequently too 
distant to be used with prudence. 

The clay requires considerable attention du- 
ring the process, and the fire must be watched to 
prevent its being too fierce, or much mischief 
will of necessity ensue ; but when properly ma- 
naged, I am informed that its beneficial effects 
will be manifest upon the land for four or five 
years. I trust that in a few years, the above plan 
will be carried into effect on all stiff clay soils ; 
it forwards the crops very materially ;—a most 
important consideration on such suils; it will am- 
ply repay the farmer; and render an essential and 
permanent benefit to the community at large. 
The farmer must by this time know, that no le- 
gislative enactments can assist him, but that to his 
own exertions only, must he look for a proper re- 
muneration for his labours. 

l am your’s, 
J. RICHARD. 


THE GANDER OF ARBIGLAND. 


Among the many rural appendages of Arb.gland, 
there happened, a good many years ago, to be a 
fine old gander, who had lived from youth to age 
in the same delightful spot, and whose remark- 
able, thouvh well authenticated exploits, are weil 
worthy of being recorded. From the great age 
and superior sagacity of thisbird, he had become 
a great favourite with the tormer proprietor of 
Arbigland, who used to take much pleasure in 
seeing the sentinel geese strutting through the 
long grass, rebuking the approach of every stran- 
ger, and leading forth a long train of cackling 
young, to dip their shooting pinions in the waters 
of the Solway. One season, however, either the 
demands for a Christmas goose, or the midnight 


a distance of at least 12 or 135 miles. This singu- 
lar occurrence naturally excited a good deal ot in- 
terest, and after making every inquiry, it appear- 
ed that the gander had either been carried away 
by the force of the tide, or had voluntarily swam 
to the opposite shore, where, landing on some! 
English farm, he had immediately attached him- 
self to one of the owner’s geese, and sojourre. 

with her, till she had hatched a pretty numerous 
brood. At length, finding that he had reared up 
another family, to re-people his tavourite retreat, 
or, what is still more probable, being attracted by 
the woods of Arbigland, while sporting in the Sol-| 
way on some clear sunny morning, he once more} 
ventured to cross the water, carrying with him! 
his English spouse, and her whole brood of An-| 
glo-Gallovidians. Whether this action was as’ 
honest as it was fatriotic, we will leave others to; 
determine ; but whatever may be said as to the, 
rights of the English Farmer, it is certain that 

this celebrated bird evinced far more gratitude 
than certain of our countrymen, who, after being! 
accustomed to the rich pastures of England, seem | 
willing to forget that there is such a place as poo: 

old Scotland.” | 








? { 
Thames Tunnel.—The houses which now cover! 


names, and cheesemongers and tapsters, who— 


“Can tell by sines and tangents straight, 
“If cheese or butter wanted weight ; 

“‘ And by a geometric scale, 

“Can take the size of pots of ale.” 


Short advice on Rheumatism.—While we are 
preparing to enter fully upon the nature and cure 
of rheumatism, we think, as the weather begins 
to get cold, a few words upon the subject will 
not be amiss to those ** whose bones are racked 
with midnight aches.” Let it, then, asa general 
rule, be observed, to avoid every irregularity of 
temperature asmuch as possible. Keep the bow- 
els regular by the following pills—the dose to be 


taken at night when occasion may require :— 


Of Antimonial powder, a scruple, 
Calemel, halt a scruple, 

The compound extract of colocynth, a dram 
and a half.—Mix, and make into 20 pills, 
one ortwo a dose. 


The bowels being regular, and the pains be- 
coming strong, the patient must get a warm drink 
of whey or gruel, made at night, have his bed 
warmed, and having got into it, let him take ten 
grains of Dover’s powder, mixed up with a little 
ofhisdrink. After having taken the warm drink, 
then let him lie down, covered comfortably, but 
not heavily. This powder will give relief; but 
perhaps it may begin to lose its effects after a few 
doses; however, it should be continued every 
night as long as it is of service.— Ved. Adviser. 

The Columbus.—The great Canadian ship or 
raft, the Columbus, has at length arrived, and has 
been towed up the river, from the Downs, by the 
James Watt and Soho steam-packets. Many ab- 
surd stories have gone abroad concerning this 
ship. Her cargo has been stated at 6300 tons, in- 
stead of which it is 6300 loads of wood, which is 
equal to 7875 tons. The value of ship and cargo 
is estimated at £48,000, of which not more than 


‘one-third (£16,000) has been covered by insu- 


rance. 

Algernon Sydney.—A man of great courage, 
great sense, and great parts, which he showed 
both at his trial and death; for when he came on 
the scaffold, instead of a speech, he told them 
only that he had made his peace with God ; that 


the intended site of the shaft, near Rotherhithe he came not thither to talk, but todie; put a pa- 
Church, are taking down, and the ground is clear- per into the sheriff’s hand, and another into a 
ing, preparatory to the excavation, which is to friend’s: said one prayer short as a grace, laid 
be commenced trom the Surrey side of the river. down his neck, and bid the executioner do his of- 
A pleasing variety of joint stock companies, fice.—Avelin’s Memoirs. 
founded of course most disinterestedly tor the| Giving Credit.—Avoid giving /ong credit, even 
public advantage, have of late years risen like'to your best customers. A man who can pay 
exhalations: there has been a Bread Company, easily will not thank you for the delay, and a 
a Beer Company, a Pawnbrokering Company, a slack or doubtful paymaster is not so valuable a 
Washing by Steam Company, a Stove Grate Com- customer that you need care about losing him.— 
pany, and many others, none of which need be now When you lose a bad paymaster from your books, 


mentioned, excepting the dlderney Milk Com 

hany, the last-born offspring of monoply. This; 
nutritious society professes to purvey the vaccine 
beverage in an undiluted state; and diffident of! 
the absolute uncorruptness of its yoke-bearing: 
agents, seads them forth furnished with pails, 
under the security of lock and key, so that the 
fluid can only be drawn off by means of atap It 
appears that the directors are persons of whom it 
can be said with truth— 


‘*Their souls proud science never taught to stray 
“Far asthe Solar Walk or Milky-way,” 


for they have invented a philosephical instrument 
called a Lactometer. Oneof their customers hav- 
ing complained, that the article with which he 
had been formerly supplied, was superior to that 
of the Company; ‘“*Say you so?” replied the in- 





|dignant dairyman, “then I will bring my lactome- 


| 


you only lose the chance of losing your money. 
[ Mechanic’s Magazine. 
Fatal Effects of Laughing Gas —The foolish 
experiments upon the laughing gas, now so much 
in fashion, has been attended with what is not at 
all surprising—the death of a person who breath. 
ed a portion of it. It occurred at Bourdeaux last 
February. We sincerely recommend the public 
to set their faces against further exhibition of 
this dangerous practice ; every thing which ope- 
rates upon the sensorium, soas toderange it, even 
temporarily, is dangerous. This same quantity 
of this gas inhaled by different people will pos- 
sess vastly different effects. One man may be but 
gently stimulated by it, while another, from pe- 
culiar physical construction in the brain or blood 

vessels, may drop down in apoplexy. 

[Medical Adviser 
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SOLDIER OF FAME. 
A NaTIonat Sonc—By Captain R. T. Spence, 
OF THE Navy. 
The GOD of creation hath called forth the morn 
Auspiciously bright; by His sovereign decree 
All nature rejoices—the night that ts gone 
Seemed impatient to usher the day we now see— 
A day most sublime; for the light never broke 
To illumine a seene more transcendantly grand ; 
It gives us the Chief, who, from Britain’s stern yoke, 
With heroes departed, enfranchised our land. 


Full of honors and years, he is spared by his Gop 
‘To visit the home of the happy once more ; 
The path of his glory triumphantly trod, 
With Victory perch’d on the standard he bore, 
Invited, he comes, mid the shouts of the world, 
The shouts of Ten Aillions who gladden our clime— 
The “ Star Spangled Banner” so proudly unfurl’d— 
The page of bis Glory immortal as ‘Time. 


Come forth, gallant freemen! come forth in you Ty 3 
Rush forward, rush forward, to greet our lov’d ; i. 
Whose name and whose deeds are resplendant in su.’ 


Of -all living heroes, the purest, the best ! 
Come forth, lovely Woman ! come forth in your beauty, 
To the scene of enchantment, embellishment lead— 
Oh, you who are foremost in virtue and duty, 
Urge forward to wellcome a father and friend. 


To the tand of the free, a Hero is come, 
Whose glory will triumph o’er ages unborn ; 
Till all that is mortal shall sink in the tomb; 
‘Till time shal! be lost in eternitv’s dawn. 
Brave warrior of France, brave soldier of fame 
* The Millions of Freemen who welcome thee here 
With foncest 


While Virtue is valued, and Freedom is dear. 


' 


levotion will hallow thy name 


Ye worthies who slumber in Glory’s bright grave 
Who for honor, for country, for liberty bled— 
Your sons from the chains of a Despot to save, 
Before whom Oppression and Tyranny fled ;— 
Look down, sainted spirits! look down and approve 
The homage we render to Gallia’s brave son, 
Who soon will be summoned to join ye above, 
To receive the reward whieh his Virtues have won. 


> 


Ye sons of brave chiefs, to whose valor we owe 

The blessings which make us the pride of the earth, 
Remember the warrior who vanquish’d your foe, 

Who conquer’d to rescue the land of your birth— 
Remember this friend, for immense is your debt— 

Your freedom he won you, with treasure and toil— 
Can the brave be ungrateful, or ever forget 

The kind Benefactor who visits the soil ? 


—- err ( ) re 7 
HUNGARY. 
Perhaps there are no stronger proofs of our ig- 
norance of the real wealth of some countries, and 
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jG» The Patrons of this Journal need not be re” 
minded that the present volume of the American 
Farmer is drawing toaclose. ‘The next number 
completes the sixth volume, The Editor feels 
that he has conscientiously discharged Ais en 
gagements—in return, let each subscriber ask 
himself, have I paid my sudscription 2? Tine Edi- 
tor is aware that tothe friend who means him 
well, a word is sufficient ; while to those, of whom 
he fondly believes there are very few, who would 
consent to receive the Farmer, and thus convert 
his time and his money to their amusement and 
benefit, without intending to pay, all that he can 
say will be of no avail. But, to those who would 
thus fiurfosely wrong him, he will put this case: 
suppose a farmer in the habit, as is the Editor of 
this Journal, of paying all his people, black- 
smiths, wheel rights, labourers, &c. every Satur- 
\day night; and to enable him to do so, he esta- 
|blishes rigidly the custom of selling his pork, 
icorn, wheat, cider, butter, &c. for cash on delive- 
irTy, as the Editor does the Farmer—Well! in a| 
jfew instances some neighbours, for whom you} 
; have great respect, send and prevail on you, in 
| virtue of your great confidence in them, to break 
'your general rule, and let them havea few arti- 








~ |both bred and fed by Mr. Barney, but were of 


Genl. Ridgely’s Hampton breed. 





I The first export of wool from England for 
two centuries, took place in December last ;— 
fifty bags of coarse wool were exported to this 
country; the export of wool has been prohibited 
for two hundred years in England, until the last 
session of Parliament, when a bill was passed, 
allowing the export of wool on the payment of a 
duty of one penny per pound ; under this act the 
above export took place. 





}7~ The next meeting of the Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, is fixed for 7Aurs- 
day next, the 17th inst. at mid-day, at Eutaw, 
the residence of B. W. Hall, Esq.—It is expect- 
ed the committee will then submit the rules and 
regulations tor the government of the Cattle Show 
to be held at the Maryland Tavern, on the first 
and second days of June next. 





17? IMPORTANT MEETING.—The mem. 
bers of the Maryland Agricultural Society will 
meet attheir Rooms over the Post Office, on Mon- 
day next, the 14th inst. at 12 o’clock, for the pur- 
pose of electing a President thereof, for the en- 
suing year, 

PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

White wheat, 95 cts—Red do. 90 cts.—Corn, 





icles on the promise of paying the moment they) 
| Ce he e 
jare called on. They consume your corn, or yqur 


|hay, or what not; you callonthem for what they 


32 a 33 cts.—Oats, 20 a 21 cts.—Susquehanna 
flour, $4 62$—Western country do. $5.—Bacon 


and Hams, 7 a 11 cts.—Cotton, Louisiana, 17 a 


jowe, yet, though no unforseen misfortune has 19 cts.—Georgia, upland, 16 a 18 cts.—Alabama, 
jovertaken them, they uéferiy neglect to pay: you 15 a 16 cts.—Cotton yarn, No, 10, 30 cts. with an 
|vainly call again and again, as you would call advance of 1 cent each No, to 18—Coal, pit, for- 
|**spirits from the vasty deep.” By what name eign, per bushel, 40 cts.—Do. Virginia, 20 to 25— 
|would you designate the man, who would thus/Susquehanna, per ton, $6 50a $7—Feathers, live, 
| abuse your confidence? The Fditor of a paper, per |b. 33 cts.—Herrings. Susquehanna, $2a $2 12 
;may be compared to the Farmer whohas in such —Flax seed, rough, per bushel, 90 cts,.—Hops, 
\a case been entrapped into misplacing his confi- fresh, per lb. 14 cts.—Hides, dried, 12 a 18 cts.— 
idence; but he is well aware that of those who} Hogs lard, 9 cts.—Lime, per bushel, 23 a 25 cts.— 
jare in arrears, the far greater part have become) Meal, corn, kiln dried, per bbl $2 25 a 42 3743— 


|so from an unfortunate habit of forgetfulness, or, 
jof procrastination ; and such he would earnestly| 


entreat to consider ¢his the “‘accepted time’ —| 


| time enough always proves little enough. If they 
ihave not the exact amount, we will either return 
‘the change or give credit for it; but we repeat 
| the request most earnestly, and not without cause, 
jthat all those who are in arrears will discharge 
| them forthwith, 


j>° The Americar. Farmer will be greatly im- 


Pork, Baltimore mess, $14—Do. prime, $10 50 
a $11—Rice, fresh per cwt. Ibs. $3 50. 

We find it quite impossible to give any just 
jidea of the state of the tobacco market.—As yet 
‘not a single hogshead of the new crop has been 
brought in, and our quotatious, therefore, re- 
[main the same as last report. 





Extract from a letter dated “ Cheraw, (S. C.) 
Feb. 11, 1825. 
“‘The late accounts from England have caused 


especially those which nature has so placed, as to| proved in the next volume, in all respects. It! great rise in our Cotton market. It is arriving 


deprive them of the means of foreign commerce, 
than in the case of this kingdom. Her annual 
exports, as stated in a work of high repute in 
England and France, are, in— 
Florins. Francs. Dollars. 
148,229,177. 326,104,189,— 65,220,837. 
Her Imports, 
106,721,371.— 234,787,016.=46,957,403. 





41,407,806.— 91,317,173.— 18,263,434, 

A balance in favour of a population consisting 

of 7,224,207 persons. 
AMPHICON, 
ae ) aaa 

A Frederick County subscriber to the “* Ameri. 
can Farmer,” begs his best respects to Mr. Skin- 
ner. He is desirous of purchasing from fifty to 


one hundred bushels of the genuine yellow beard-| 


ed wheat for seed. Will be much indebted to 
Mr. Skinner if he will enquire, through the me- 
dium of the ** Farmer,” whether it can be had in 
any of the adjacent counties. 


|will be elegantly printed with a new type cast 


|for the purpose ; 
\bellished with costly Engravings. There are| 
now on hand many communications of great 
value, amongst them, one from an accomplished 
Farmer on the structure of lime kilns and the 
use of lime as a manure, with the necessary 
drawings ; a statement of the economy and facili. 
ty of steaming all kinds of food for domestic ani- 
mals, &c.; a valuable essay on the culture, pre- 
paration, &c. of cotton. In short, the Editor’s 
correspondence is every week extending, embrac- 
ing a greater variety of topicks, and his materi- 
als altogether, both from domestic and foreign 
sources, are accumulating in number and improv. 
ing in value. The Editor will be greatly deceiv- 
ed if the seventh be not found much more ele- 
gant in mechanical execution and much more va- 
luable in its contents, than any preceding volume. 

jG» A mistake was committed by the Editor in 
the last number, in stating that the beasts sold in 
the Philadelphia market by Mr. Barney, were 





Frederick County, 17th Feb. 1825. 


bred by Genl. Ridgely, of Hampton—they were 


and many numbers wil! be em-) 


‘in abundance, and may be quoted from 124 to 154 
cents according to quality, very choice would 
bring 153.” 
—_—_—_— 
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Maryland Tavern, in June, 1826— Extraordinary fertility of 
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AGRICULTURE. 


TREATISE ON SOILS. 
CoRRECTIVES OF ILL CONSTITUTED SOILS—Sy 
excrementitious substances afifilied asa manure. 
(Continued from No. 43.) 

X. The potency of dung as a manure, varies 
with the animal affording it. 

1. Dung of Sea-birds.— One of the most pow- 
erful dungs is that of such sea-birds as feed on 
animal food. The naturally sterile plains of Peru 
are fertilized by guano, a species of dung collect- 
ed from small islands in the South Sea, frequent- 
ed by sea-birds. It is used over a great extent of 
South America, applied in very small quantities, 
and chiefly for crops of maize. 

The dung of sea-birds had not been used in 
this country as a manure until a trial of it was 
made in Wales, at the recommendation of Sir H. 
Davy ; in which instance it produced a powerful 
but transient effect on grasses. That sagacious, 
and candid experimentalist hence conjectures, that 
the rains in our climate materially injure that spe- 


cies of manure, unless where it happens to be | 


deposited in caverns or fissures of rock, out of 
reach of the weather. 

2. Aight-Soil, in whatever state used, whether 
recent or fermented, is a very powerful manure, 
and capable of supplying abundant food to plants. 
Saw-dust is a good vehicle for it. The disagree- 
able smell of night-soil may be destroyed by mix- 
ing it with quick-lime ; and if exposed tothe at- 
mosphere in thin layers, strewed over with quick- 
lime, in fine weather, it speedily dries, and is 
easily pulverized: so prepared, it may be used in 
the same manneras rape seed. The Chinese mix 
their night-soil with one third of its weight of a 
fat marle, make it into cakes, and dry it by ex- 
posure to the sun. These cakes, which are said 
to have no disagreeable smell, form an article of 
commerce. In the neighbourhood of London, this 
manure is prepared for sale in a concentrated state, 
so as to be inoffensive in the carriage, even when 
conveved in bulk. The Compressed Night-soil 
may be commodiously used as a top dressing for 
wheat in the spring of the year, and for all kinds 
of spring corn, for young clovers, and other green 
crops; one hogshead will be sufficient for an acre, 
when it has been prepared with due attention to 
the preservation of its fertilizing properties. As 
an enriching manure, many experiments have es- 
tablished, that human ordure isto be ranked ma- 
ny degrees before the dung of the pigeon, hen, 
sheep, or swine ; powerful as all these are. But 
its effects are not so permanent asthose of many 
other substances. From recent experiments, Mr. 
Middleton concludes, that no other manure can 
compete with it for the first year after its appli- 
cation; in the second year, the benefits from it 
are very much diminished; in the third, its ef- 
fects, nearly, if not quite, disappear. Much de- 
pends on the depth of soil. There can be no 
doubt that a substance in which the principle of 
vegetable nutriment is highly concentered, is in 
proportion well calculated for speedily restoring 
or enriching land, and for forcing great crops 
without detriment,—supposing the staple to be 
deep enough for tillage, and to be fitly constitu 
ted as totexture. On the other hand, a shallow 
dip of mould requires contributions of new earth, 
without which, forcing manures will but exhaust 
it sooner. 

On the authority of trials which seem so be 
convincing, some writers have insisted that an 
inconceivable loss of valuable fluid is incurred by 
exsiccating night svil. Though thif may be a 
good reason for forming this substance into a 
compost with earth, where it can be consumed 
on the spot; yet it is none against the use of the 
article in a concentrated state, in which the loss, 
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as far as the escaping fluids are not transferred to 
some absorbent compost, falls upon the preparer ; 
while the expense of carriage, in regard to the 
solid essential part, is materially lessened. 

3. Pigeon’s Dung is next in fertilizing power. 
When dry, it may be employed as other manures 
capable of being pulverized. One tenth part ot 
pigeon’s dung, four parts of sand, and five parts 
of vegetable mould, is a good compost for a cold 
heavy soil. 

The following interesting quotation must re- 
commend pigeon’s dung as a fine ingredient in a 
compost for melons, ‘* The produce of the sub- 
district or Linjan (inthe province of Irak) is not 
inferior to that of the most fertile spots in Versia. 
This sub-district is about seventy miles in length, 
and forty, in breadth: it is irrigated by canals cut 
out from the Zeinderood, and covered with villa- 
ges, which are surrounded with gardens and pro 
digious numbers of pigeon-houses. On inquiry | 
found that these birds are kept principally tor the 
sake of their dung, and that the acknowledged 
superiority in the flavour of the melons at Ispa- 
han, is alone to be ascribed to this rich manure 
The largest of the pigeon towers will sell for 
three thousand pounds ; and many of them yield 
to the proprietors an annual income of two or 
three hundred pounds each.”* 

4. The Dung of Domestic Fowls approaches 


and that of sheep are mentioned by Sir H. Davy ; 
ind ityqpuntenances the objection held in common 
by many practical men against the use of fresh 
cow-dung. Nine different kinds of manure hav- 
ing been tried. on patches of barley, the result 
was as follows :— 


Hen-dung . . Most efficacicus. 
Duck dung , Second in power. 
Sheef-dung , Third. 
Coal-ashes 2 
Tlog-dung § 
HTorse-dung . Fifth. 
Wood-ashes . Sixth. 

Seventh. Not much tbove the 

average of three patches sown 

re without manure. 
Cow-dung . . Evidently prejudicial. 


. Exactly alike. Fourth. 


Gosse-dung 


The quality of the land is not stated ; but pos. 
sibly one cause of the cow-dung being prejudicial, 
was the natural coldness of the soil. Moreover, 
barley is extremely impatient of dung that is not 
well digested and divided. But on warm arid soils, 
cow-dung may be an improving manure, if fer- 
mented with other dung, or kept alone till it can 
be pulverized. In canvassing this point with an 
eminent horticulturist, he informed me, that it is 
his own practice, and that of many gardeners skill- 
ed in preparing choice composts, to keep cow- 
dung for a period of three years, before they ap- 


very nearly in quality to pigeon’s-dung. Itis very 





liable to ferment.t ply it either alone as a manure, or as an ingredi- 

Sir Humphrey Davy here ranks the dung of ent in a composite mould. When used in a fresh 
domestic fowls next to pigeon’s-dung, without de-jSstate, as a manure, it should never be alone, but 
fining what species of fowls is intended, or dis-;mixed with any such articles as the following, of 
criminating between the different kinds of do-,a warm nature, and easily pulverized: the dung 
mestic fowls. It appears from a set of compara- cither of the sheep, the hog, the horse, the rab- 
tive experiments, recorded in the Agricultural bit, the pigeon, the hen, the duck, with some of 
Magazine, that hen dung, or the dung of the theanimal manures; or with lime and sand, marle, 
common fowl, is most efficacious; duck dung is to $00t, coal-ashes, the ashes of any burnt vegetable, 
be rated second; while goose dung was found so/Or other substance ; as the soil may want either 
inferior, that the produce from a spot manured to be strengthened, or to be cooled with as much 
with it was not much above the average of three Cow-dung as can be applied without its peculiar 
patches sown without manure. Seethe statement disadvantages. Properly qualified, it is a good 
at length, under article 6. |dressing for most shrubs and fruit trees. 

5. Rabdbit’s Dung has been used with great suc-| As the texture of the soil varies, or as a plant 
cess as a manure; so much so, that it has been of a different nature forms the crop, so the pro- 
found profitable to keep rabbits chiefly for the portion of fertilizing power, which a comparative 
sake of the dung, and to have the hutches con- trial of manures has fixed in one instance, will 
structed in subservience to the object of accumu [vary in another. Still some manures seem to be 
lating it without waste. ‘universally inferior; while others, though not al- 

6. The Dung of Cattle.—* Of the dung of cat- ways standing in the first place, may be relied on 
tle (says Sir H. Davy,) that of hard-fed horses for conducing to a profitable return. A paper by 
appears to be the strongest. ‘The dung of sheeft the Rev. James Willis, President of the Christ- 
and deer is thought to be more efficacious than Church Agricultural Society, records two valuable 
that of oxen, The dung of oxen is supposed by experiments, made to ascertain the positive ef- 
many, to require a long preparation to fit it for fect of different manures on the product of pota» 
manure, {toes, in the same soil, with the same sort, and 

To combat the opinion that ox-dung requires a under the same management. One experiment 
long preparation, Sir Humphrey then enters upon|was on the eyes alone, or small cuttings ; and the 
a course of argument against the general practice, other on the whole root; sothat the increase from 
in regard to fermenting promiscuous dung-heaps. these also may 2¢ compared. The sort planted 
“If the dung of cattle is to be used as a manure, was the White Round, on a clean sandy loam, 
like the other species of dung which have been well pulverized, in rows two feet asunder, twelve 
mentioned, there seems no reason why it should inches distant in the row, and six inches deep. 
3 made to ferment, except in the soil; or if suf-| 
ered to ferment, it should be only in a slight de-| - ‘ » 
gree. The grass in the atighbamehood of spots | table ace errr in = owe net — only, planted 
where unfermented dung has been dropt, is al-} er a a 
ways coarse and dark green: some persons hav e| Manure. Propucr. 
attributed this toa noxious quality in unferment-| 1. Pig’s dung. and half, fer dug. 





1 bag 


ed dung; but it seems to be the result rather of; 2, Mown grass. 1 bag and 2 bushels. 
an excess of food furnished to the plants.” | Sheep’s dung . 1 bag and 1 peck. 
The estimate founded on the experiments ad-} 4, Coal-ashes ° 1 bag and 1 peck. 
Hen’s dung. 1 bag and 1 peck, 





1 
2 
3 
4 
verted to under article 4. above, doesnot corres-} 5 
6 
§ 
8 
9 





pond with the order in which the dung of horses} 6. Old rags : 1 bag 2 gallons. 
| 7. Garden rubbish 1 bag 1 gallon. 
* Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empfire,| 8. Horse-dung 1 bag 1 gallon, 
by John Macdonald Kennier, Political Assistant} 9. Turf-ashes ‘ 1 bag I gallon, 
to Sir John Malcolm, in his Mission to the Court|10. Turf-dust ; 1 bag. 
of Persia, 4to. London, 18i3, fi. 110. 11. River mud , 1 bag. 
t Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fr. 204. 112, Cow dung ° 1 bag. 
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Table of Experiments with the Whole Root, flant- 
ed on the 10th April, 1811. a 

Manure. PrRopvuct. 

Pig’s dung . 1 bag 3 pecks, fer dug. 

Sheep’s cung 1 bag and half. 

Coal-ashes . 1 bag and half. 

Old rags . 1 bag and half. 

Mown grass. 1 bag, 2 bush. 2 pks. 1 gal. 

. Hen’s dung 1 bag 2 bushels. 

. River mud . 1 bag 1 bushel. 

Turf-ashes . 1 bag 3 pecks, 1 gallon. 

Horse-dung . 1 bag 3 pecks. 


CON DM Se ON 


10. Garden rubbish 1 bag 3 gallons. 
11. Turf dust . 1 bag 5 gallons. 
12. Cow-dung . 1 bag 3 gallons. 


On reviewing the twotables, we may perceive, 
that though the relative powers of the manures 
may vary a little, from accidental causes, yet the 
increase from the whole root, as tried against that 
from the eyes, with the same manure, 1s uniform- 
ly so much greater, as to prove decisively that it 
is more profitable to set either a half or whole 
root, than to plant eyes. ‘The author of the ex- 
periments also informs us, that in digging up the 
potatoes, he found those produced from the eyes 
much smaller, 
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feeding, and working Oxen—the culture of in- 
dian Corn—the advantages of Improved Short- 
horn Cattle, for the Dairy and the Shambles. 


(By rue Hon. Levi Lincotn.]} 
Worcester, dugust 3, 1824. 
Jonun H. Power, Esa, 

Dear Sir,—I regret that absence from home, 
and the pressure of my engagements have so long 
delayed an acknowledgment of your letter of en- 
quiry upon agricultural subjects, by the receipt 
of which I beg you to be assured I felt both oblig- 


On the state of Agriculture, and the apflication|period they are more docile and tractable, and 
of Farm Labour in Massachusetts—breaking,|it is thought,. become more powerful by being 


sooner accustomed to each other, and to the 
ipplication of their strength to the draft. I be- 
tieve they may be taught to travel in almost any 
gait; certain it is, the rate at which oxen, 
lifferently broken, will walk with their, load, 
would seem incredible to a person ignorant of the 
difference in the mode of their training. To 
accustom them to a quick pace, they should at 
first be driven in the yoke while young, without 
any, or a very light weight, and never heavily 
loaded, until they have arrived at full strength 
and maturity. A great fault with many people is 
too much indifference to the construction of the 





ed and henoured. If my ability to afford practi- 
cal and satisfactory information wasin any degree 
proportionate to the ardour of my feelings, and 
my sense of the importance of the object of our 
junited pursuit—the improvement of the business 
of husbandry, and of its substantial results in the 
greater productiveness of labour,—I should more 
deeply regret the little opportunity I have for 
communication and correspondence on the subject. 
My farming however, has necessarily from my 
situation, been but of secondary consideration, 
and my attention and observations frequently tn- 





To the passage above quoted, Sir 11. Davy sub- 
joins: “ The question of the proper mode of the 
application of the dung of horses and cattle, how- 


ever, properly belongs to the article af com/io- | 


site manures; for itis usually mixed in the tarm- 
yard with straw, offal, chaff, and various kinds 
of litter; and itself contains a large portion of 
fibrous vegetable matter.” 

7. Hog-dung—according to the comparative 


statement above, ranks immediately atter shecp- | 


duug, and before horse-dung. 

8. Urine.—Ail urine contains the essential cle- 
ments of vegetables in a state of solution; but 
the various specics of urine from different animals, 
differ in their constituents ; and the urine of the 
sae animal alters when any material change is 
madein itsfood. During the putrefaction of urine, 
the greatest part of the soluble vegetable matter 
contained in it is dissipated ; it should consequent- 


ly be used as fresh as possible; but if not mixed) 


with solid compost, it should be diluted with wa- 
ter; as when undiluted, it contains too much 
animal matter to form a proper fluid nutriment 
for absorption by the roots of plants. Putrid 
urine abounds in ammoniacal salts; and though 
less active than fresh urine, is a very powertul 
manure.* 





* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, fr. 201. 


— 0 
FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. 

A very valuable work has lately been publish- 
ed in Philadelpnia, entitled “* Memoirs of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society ; with selec- 
tions from the most approved authors, adapted 
to the use of the practical farmers of the Uni- 
ted States, published by JohnS. Skinner, Esq. 
Editor of the American Farmer, Baltimore.”* 
This work has received due and handsome no- 
tice in the iast No, of the Massachusetts Agri. 
cultural Journal, which we proposed to re-pub- 
lish in a future No. of the New-England Far- 
mer. In the meantime, we have selected the 
following article for re-publication, It is writ- 
ten by agentleman, who is not only one of our 
most intelligent Agriculturists, but whose char- 
acter and station in society, will add the weight 
of authority tothe intrinsic value of his obser- 
vations —Edit, V. £. Farmer. 


* W ho will deliver, free of other charges, any 
number of copies for $1 50 each.—Itis embellish- 
ed with elegant engravings. 


terrupted in a manner to preclude a very syste 
| matic account of its progress, present expense, 
lor promise of future advantage; and I can speak 
| with still less confidence of the experience of 
thers. 
duce, and the high rate of wages in this part of 
country, are unfavourable to any great im- 
jprovements in agriculture. This disproportion 
lis mose unreason ably great. Until within a few 
iyears a bushel of rye would pay for a day’s la- 
jbour at hay-making, while now, the price of 2 
ibushels is hardly made satisfactory. The smith’s 
(bills also, an important item in the farmer’s ac- 
lcount of expenses, is but little, if at all diminished. 
| From this and other like circumstances, the 
‘business of husbandry isadversely affected. Less 
tlabour than would be advantageously applied to 
ithe culture of the earth is engaged, fewer and 
| more imperfect implements are used, and a less 
icareful and improving course of farming is pursu- 


tne 


ied, than, I trust, we should otherwise and every 
|where notice. Still, against all these discourage. 
|ments, the agricultural interest in this neighbour- 
| hood must be considered as progressive. Perhaps 
in no part of the country is there more industry, 
more hours of time devoted to labour by the 
yeomanry, than inthis county. They are early 
risers, and generally at work in the longest days 
before the sun, and with short intermissions for 
breakfast and dinner, untilevening. I aminclined 
to believe that this habit of almost incessant labour 
is somewhat peculiar to the proprietors of our 
stubborn soil. The intervals between the culti- 
vation and securing of the crops, and after the 
harvest are usually employed in clearing new 
lands for improvement, in the erection of walls, 
by which most farms are enclosed and divided 
in the preparation of composts, and in the trans- 
portation of the barn yard manure to the field 
for use the next season. Providing fuel for the 
year, and the care of cattle, afford occupation for 
the winter. And I may well venture to say, that 
| in our climate, and with our occasions for industry, 
the prudent farmer can have no idle time. ‘The 
general tone of morals, and the degree of infor- 
mation which is found to exist, evince a devotion 
of some deisure hours to the sources of intelligence 
and mental improvement. 


You enquire the mode of “ dreaking, feeding, 
and working our oxen.” The best broken oxen 
are those which are early trained and accustomed 
to the yoke with occasional light work.—They 
are often broken as early as at one and two years 
of age, with gentle and patient usage. At this 








The present depressed prices of pro-; 


‘yoke. Almust any shapeless piece of wood, with 
iholes for the insertion of the bows, is made to 
janswer; but to the ease of the draft, the adapta- 
tion of the yoke or bow tothe neck of the bullock, 
and the position of the staple and ring in the yoke, 
‘are altogether maternal. For common use, and 
particularly for ploughing, I have found that 
yokes were generally too short. Cartle of the 
largest size require a yoke from 44 to 5 feet in 
‘length. In short yokes they are apt to Aau/ as it 
is termed, that is, draw from each other, and to 
,such a degree ia some instauces, as to cross their 
.fore legs, and destroy their power, and greatly 
‘impede their progress. 1 once owned a pair made 
jtotally useless by this habit, and afterwards en- 
jtirely corrected by the application of a yoke of 18 
inches more length. A short yoke is necessary 
only in snow paths, where cattle would otherwise 
crowd aGainst each other, the opposite of hauling, 
nut of the same mischievous effect. In respect 
to what oxen may be made to do in a short time, 
or as an experiment “pon their strength, I must 
refer you to the results of our ploughing matches 
iand trials of strength. With us they are but 
|little used upon the road, except in the transpor- 
{tation of heavy loads tor short distances in the 
|same town, or between neighbouring towns. One 
|reason why horses are preterred for waggoning on 
|the r ad, may be, thatthey can be made to travel 
iquicker, and that from the construction ot the 
|hoof, they are less liable to lameness, than the 
cloven-footed ox, by becoming foot sore. On the 
jother hand, the patient and steady labour of the 
|Ox finds no substitute in the horse fur the service 
jof the farm, and the latter is seldom seen there, 
except in occasional aid of the ox team, or with 
ithe light plough between the rows of corn. The 


} 


ivalue of a yoke of oxen, or a pair of horses, for 
juse in all the business of a farm admits of no 
comparison. So decided isthe preference for the 
former, that I do not believe a single farmer can 
|be found in this extensive agricultural country 
'who performs his labour by horses without oxen, 
'while there are hundreds, I had almost said thou- 
lsands, who make no other use of horses in hus- 
|bandry, than to furrow for ploughing, and plough 
amoung theircorn for hoeing. Our oxen also, to an- 
swer another part of your inquiry, are kept ina 
cheapef and less expensive manner than horses. 
In the summer they are uniformly grazed in the 
pastures, In the cold and winter seasons, they are 

ut into the barns, and ted upon the stock hay, as it 
s called, that which grows in meadows, and upon 
he fodder of corn stalks, husks, &c. unless indeed 
they are more severely worked than usual, when 
hay of better quality is given them ; and in all 
cases, as the spring advances, their keeping is 
improved, and with better hay, some grain is 
added. I speak of the general practice of farmers. 
There are some who keep their oxen ‘more 
generously, and others more hardily than I have 
mentioned. * But with a clean and warm stable, 
the daily application of the currycomb or card, 
and coarse food, without severe labour, the best 
farmers will at all times exhibit teams of most 
vigorous and powerful cattle, and their best hay, 
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and their grain will be saved in their beef and pork 
and in the produce of their dairies, for the mar 
ket. 

The culture of Jndian corn is much attendec 
to by the tarmers of New England, and most 
wonderful crops have been obtained here, as well 
as in New York and elsewhere, Forty bushels 
of sound grain is quite as much as the average 
quantity to the acre, in the common mode ot 
cultivation. By extraordinary attention, my crops 
have usually exceeded this, varying from 60 to 
80 bushels on good ground. My course has been 
usually, and as I believe most profitably, to break 
up the pasture lands, or old mowing lots, as soon 
as possible after haying, cross plough and harrow 
about the Ist of September, and sow winter rye 
at the rate of a bushel and a half of seed tu the 
acre. In this manner I have never failed of a 





crop of from 15 to 20 bushels the next season, 
After reaping, the stubble and grass are turned! 
ijn; and the next year the field is well manured! 
trom the stable and yard, and the corn planted in} 
hills, and hoed three times in the course of the} 
season. . The top-stalks are cut after the corn 
pegins to harden, and beiore the frosts of the fal! | 
and the corn is harvested in October, when per- 
tectly dry and sound. The stalks of corn are, in 
my estimation, so valuable fodder for cattle, that 
I cannot but particularly advise to their careful! 
preservation. When cut in the proper state and 
in good weather, they may be put the same or the; 
next day, into small bundles, and should be car-| 
ried immediately under sheds, or hung upon rails 
or poles to cure and dry. ‘lhus secured, they} 


have a delightful flavour, and are eaten by every) 

. - . = | 
species of stock with the utmost greediness; anc) 
in value I think are equal to their weight of the) 


‘The practice of stacking them for a\that the farmers could weil afford to pay an one or more teeth knocked out, as the case may 


best hay. 


wee ee 
= — — 


ually for more than a year, but her milk is in nolsible labour and expense, and at the same time 
degree inferior in quality. ‘he last season shelimprove the soil. In all things, the end should 
gave eleven quarts at a milking, with grass only,|justify the means. But you will see among the 
and this not unfrequently. They Keep as easily|cultivators of the soil, more inconsistence and 
as the native stock, andareas hardy. I have this/blunders, and unsuccessful exertion, than in any 
year a three-fourths heifer calf, froma half bloodjother agricultural undertaking; and, of course, 
of Denton by ddmiral, the famous bull sent out{the complete violation of these maxims. With- 
by Sir Isaac Coffin last year to the Massachusetts!out any further preface, except to say that my 
Agmgultural Society, and two others by the cele -|pian is (from long practice) better than any oth- 
brat bull “* Celeds,” on Denton’s half biood.'er I ever tried, or ever heard of, for great pro- 
Phey are fine promising animals, although in no/duce and saving of labour, and equally good for 
respect superior to the three-fourths ot Denton, |the improvement of the soil. { proceed to add— 
I have no knowledge of the properties of this In the first place, I begin my work by a two fur- 
stock for labour, never having altered but one of; rowed list with a two horse plough, and am al- 
the males. I cannot however perceive any reason: ways careful to begin at the right end of the 
to doubt their value in this particular, heir field; for in going to list, if the field is to the left 
form indicates great power, and they have much hand the plough should go to the opposite end 
quietness and docility. land commence there; the second furrow, com- 
It will give me pleasure at all times to hear from’ pleting the list and leaving the whole impression 
you; and | beg that this tardy and impertect of the plough, so that the off horse can walk in it 
reply, too long to correct, by any opportunity | when ploughing the first furrow of the second 
have to transcribe it, may not discourage your list, and soon withthe rest. ‘he centre of each 
very interesting and highly esteemed communi- list should not be more than three feet apart, and 
Cations. this distance will allow uncut earth enough bare- 
Most respectfully, and with great esteem, ly to suppert the land side of the plough, which 
Your obecient servant, -is necessary to run the next furrow straight. Af- 

LEVI LINCOLN, ter this work is completed, the crossing is per- 

P. S. Since writing the foregoing letter, in con- formed at the distance of four and a half feet 
versation with Major Davis, a professional and apart; at any rate, not more than five feet, with 


lagricultural friend, whom you will doubtiess well 4 one horse shovel plough, the planting going on 


recollect, he informs me, that a practical farmer, at the time of crossing, After the first replant- 
speaking of the stock of Denton, told him, that ing, or about the time the replanted corn is com- 
so decidedly superior were the calves in his ing up, I then use a heavy two horse harrow, the 
neighbourhood, trom a cross of the native stock middie of the lists being previously ploughed out 
with a bull of the half blood, that the victuallers by ove furrow of avery narrow shovel plough ; 
would most readily distinguish, and select them the harrowing must be done across the lists, one 
for the shambles, in pretcrence to all others, and horse going on each side of the row of corn, and 


long time in the field is both unnecessary and additional price for the use of a bull for this require. The first ploughing must be done the 


wasteful, and can only be pursued by those who} purpose. 


are ignorant of their value. 

Potatoes require much less labour in cultivation 
than Indian corn. ‘They are a fine, improving, 
and ameliorating crop for the soil, leaving it 
mellow, and in excellent tilth. They are usually 
cultivated on rough land, with or without manure, 
and hoed once, or at most twice. I think they 


pay for the expense bestowed upon them better, 


than any other root crop. When manure is ap- 
plied, the coarsest, even half-rotted straw and 
litter from the yard, isto be preferred, Potatoes 
are much used in the fattening of cattle, and 
boiled and steamed in the making of pork. I 
uniformly feed them to all my steck through the 
‘winter, 

Upon the subject of “ Denton’s” progeny, I 
should fear to write to any one, less observing 
and sanguine than yourself. With nineteen of 
them, of different grades and ages, in my posses 
sion, I can safely say, that my most confident 
anticipations have been entirely answered. | 
have now seven heifers in milk, four of them 5 
years, and three 2 years old, and for richness and 
quality, and abundance in quantity, they are not 
excelled by the very best cows of any age, ot the 
native stock. <A heiter of three years, with her 
second caif, has not been dry since she dropped 
her first, having given four quarts onthe morning 
of her second calving. Next tothe merino sheep, 
I consider the introduction of the short horns, in 
the blood of Denton, as the richest acquisition to 
the country which agriculture hasreceived. For 
the dairy and the stall I speak with the utmost 
confidence of their pre-eminence. From my 5 
years old heifers I have calves of the most prom 
ising appearance, and greatly excelling any ! 
have before seen. One of the heifers gives them 
from 16 to 20 quarts of the richest milk, by the 
day, since calving; the other a little less, from 
the circumstarice of having been in milk contin- 


iON THE CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN, 


1 am also indebted to the same gentle-,;same way as the harrowing, and done well; two 
man for a confirmation of my account of this, more ploughings, all with the shovel plough, and 


‘stock, from his personal observation and experi- doue Close tothe corn anc deeper at every plough- 
lence, 
| Venton. 


Lie has himself bred fine animals from ing, will be all sufficient. ‘his work should all 
Upon the subject of the keeping and be done before harvest. The last ploughing be- 
‘working of our oxen, he has,reminded me of the ing in the 44 feet spaces. As soon after harvest 
great superiority of their application by the yoke as possible, take a light one horse harrow, orcul- 
to the cart, over horses attached to a waggon. tivator, and cross the last ploughing, which will 
Vhe ereater weight which may be carried by the level the earth as well as kill the young weeds, 
former, and the facility with which itis removed and thus prepare the ground well for seeding, as 
by typing uf, are of most striking advantage, well as preventing the land from washing. ‘Lhe 
in the ordinary business of afarm. It is said that ploughing in of the wheat or rye, will be in the 
a cord of green oak or hickory wood is not an Widest spaces, which is of great importance, as 
unusual load for a yoke of oxen to bring into our well on account of the straitness of the rows, (it 
‘market upon a Cart, while it would certainly being with the cross of the plough when laid off 
require the power of three horses on a waggon. to plant,) as allowing more room for the horse 
‘The estimate of the relative expenses of keeping and plough. In getting in my grain, I make all 
a pair of horses and cf oxen, isin the proportion of the ploughs follow each other, and never suffera 
3 tor the former to 2 for the latter, and to this is;row to be finished in the middle which will leave 
to be added the value of the ox for beef whenjthe field asif it had been fallowed. ‘he reverse 
his strength fails for labour, If your iarmers|prevents guilies and leaves the ground even for 
should once be induced to substitute the ox for|cradlng. 

the Avree in their ordinary business, it could not} With my best wishes for your success, and my 
fail most essentially to advance their interests, jadmiration of your well merited fame inthe great 
Respectfully, cause of agriculture, I beg leave to subscribe 

L. LINCOLN. |mysclf your friend and servant, 
——< i [) ee EDWARD CARTER. 
> 0) 

OLD STOCK BETTER THAN NEW. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
roaching season for planting In My dear Sir,—The general spirit of improve. 
u come, and feeling disposed to}ment which has spread throughout the country, 
contribute to the ss of your highly valua-|and which, | believe, has been, inno slight degree, 
vle Journal, 1 sit downto write atew words, after{roused into action by your unintermitted and 
many years experience, on raising that invaiuable}praiseworthy exertions, has among other objects, 
caused the attention of tmany gentlemen to be di- 
rected to the improvement of the stock cattle of 
our country. With aviewtothis end, numerous 
importations have been effected, and various 


Virginia, March 4th, 1825, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer, 
Sir,—Vhe 
dian corn wiil 


. 


uselulne 


grain. : 

It must be admitted by all agriculturists, that 
the great desideratum among us is, how to mak 
the greatest quantity of grain with the least pos- 
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breeds of stock of the best repute in Europe in-,try, but of Europe. She produced, at the age of 3 Were Muhammed Alineedy instead of weal- 
troduced, at great expense, into various parts of|five years, the enormous yieid of 1678 lbs. nett|thy, he would not monopolize, except in cotton; 


the United States. 
breeds has had its strenuous advocates; some of 
whom, in their zeal on the occasion, seem to have 
selected enthusiasm as their guide, and to have 
been thus led away from the exercise of that so- 
ber judgment by the operations of which, alone, 
a correct decision on these matters could possi- 
bly be attained. On this spirit they have been 
led to the indulgence of prejudice, and have, con- 
sequently, endeavoured to depreciate all other 
breeds of cattle than those in whose favour their 
partialities chanced to become enlisted. ‘To these 
the most valuable properties have been attribut- 
ed, in an extraordinary degree, the possession of 
which, it has been contended, should entitle them 
to universal notice and consideration. With such 
men a blind zeal for novelty assumed the place 
of cool and deliberate judgment: every thing 
native was condemned as unwerthy of regard, and 
, the great work of improvement was, in their 
opinion, only to be advanced through the instru- 
mentality of foreign breeds, and through the ex- 
perience of foreign breeders, 

Of those who have fallen into this error, the 
advocates of the Improved Short Horns (a mo 
dern fashionable breed) have not been the least 
remarkable. They have not been the least 
warm in praise of their favoured stock, hor the 
least negligent in their efforts to bring them into 
general repute.» They have not been the least 
backward in assigning to them, the most valua- 
ble, and, indeed, extraordinary qualities.* They 


and impartial jadges, superior to anv they had 
ever seen. I challenge the advocates of our fa-} 
shionable breeds to produce me evidence of any, 
animal, of their favourite stock, comparable to, 
this. Do notthese facts clearly show the supe-| 
riority of the native to, at least, one of the toggign} 
breeds that has been so highly recommended ?| 
Do they not prove conclusively, that Gen. Ridge-' 
ly’s breed of cattle possess, in an eminent degree, 
the desirable property of tending to fat at an ear- 
ly age, and powerfully establish the strength of 
its claims to distinction? The inference from the 
facts in the case is clear, and such as common 
reason cannot fail to deduce and common sense to 
admit. It may be contended, however, that the 
Teeswater steer, in this instance, was not a fair 
specimen of his breed. But that he was so con- 
sidered ; that he was thought to possess uncom- 
mon claims to attention, and that those proper 

ties. which all vehemently contended for as the 
characteristic excellencies exclusively belonging 
to his breed, were attributed to him, I am war- 
ranted in believing, from the fact that he obtained 
a premium at the Philadelphia exhibition in 1822 

I am bound to presume that the gentlemen, who 
acted as judges on that occasion, faithtully exe- 
cuted the duties they assumed, according to their 
judgment. ‘They thought most highly of the ani 

mal, and theretore gave to him a premium — 
Since that period, he has remained in the hands 
of a celebrated feeder, who has spared no care 
aud omitted no attention that might tend to bring 





have been led to imagine and to assert, that what- 
ever excellence may be found in any other breed, 
is to be traced to a certain degree of relationship 
to the Short Horns, and is to be determined sole- 
ly by the nearness of that affinity. That the 
experience from which such a conviction is de- 
rived, bas either been exercised toa very limited 
extent, or has been productive of partial and un- 
sound conclusions is amply demonstrated by the 
facts exhibited in the slaughter of a lot of fine 
cattle, within the last fortnight, in Philadelphia. 
These facts are of a character to address them 
selves to the understanding, and enable all per- 
sons to institute a comparison andl arrive at a cor- 
rect decision on the subject; they bring the me- 
rits of different breeds (as beef cattle) immedi 
ately into view, and establish conclusively that 
rank, in the state of excellence, to which each 
one of them is fairly and honestly entitled. The 
lot consisted of a heifer and steer of Gen. Ridge- 
ly’s breed—(both fed by Mr. Barney, with whose 
name all your readers are acquainted)—a steer 
of native Pennsylvania breed, and one of the ce- 
lebrated Teeswater breed—(the two latter fed by 
Mr. Lowry.)—The feeswater, at the advanced 
age of seven years, yielded only 1302 lbs. of in 
erior beef The Pennsylvania steer (whose age 
is not mentioned,) yielded 1730 lbs. Barney’s 
steer, of Gen, Ridgely’s breed, gave, at the age 
of four years, 1397 lbs nett beef; and his heifer, 
of the same breed, stands unrivalled, as well as 1 
can ascertain, in the history, not only of this coun- 





* Notre.— Vide 5th vol. American Farmer, page 
74, 2d fparagrapth of 3d column, where a corres 
prondent would fain induce the serious belief that 
the Teeswaters frossess the amazing quality of be 
ing able to subsist without food!!! This reminds 
me of a farmer of my acquaintance, who, it was 
suid, used to fiurchase, at the commencement of 
winter, a email stack of hay—and fiossessed such 
a thrifty stock that he was enabled to keeft them 
alive, through the whole winter, by indulging 
them with an occasional view of the hay stuck. 

t Vide Farmer, page 74, vol. Sth, 9th line from 
the botiom of the let column. 








him to the desired state of excellence. How far 
his efforts have been crowned with success, and 
how far the judgment of the friends of this breed, 
has, in this instance, been established, the public 
are now fully qualified to determine.* 

In regard to the other qualities necessary to 
constitute excellence in a breed of cattle, apti- 
tude to the purposes of the dairy and the farm, 
beauty of form, and tractability of disposition, 
Gen. Ridgely’s stock bears a high character.— 
That it possesses these qualities, in a superior 
degree, is well known by all who have any of the 
breed. If this be true, and it is a well establish- 
ed fact, it would appear, that Gen. Ridgely has 
already attained that point to which the ambition 
of our modern fashionable breecers aspires ; that, 
by the exercise of a skilful judgment in crossing 
and proper management, he has produced a breed 
of cattle that has tairly established its claims to 
superior distinction, and justly merits to take 
precedence of all others. AGRICOLA. 
March 1st, 1825. 





* See remarks under editorial head. 


— > 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE COTTON 
MARKET. 


From the National Gazette, of the 17th February. 


** Much alarm was raised some time ago about 
“ Egyptian Cotton, in relation to American inter- 
‘“est. We never shared in it, in consequence of 
“the opinion which we entertained of the nature 
‘*‘of the government, and the condition of things 
“in Egypt. The interesting article on the sub- 
“ject, which we have copied in our last page from 
““the London Morning Chronicle, WILL SERVE 
“TO QUIET THE APPREHENSIONS OF OTHERS.” 


A brief analysis of the article. 

1. Muhammed Ali Pacha the on/y export mer- 
chant. Annual produce of cotton now 220,000 
bales. 

2. British merchants have been disappointed 


Each of these particular!beef, and that of a quality, pronounced by skilfuljthe new crop of which is said to be 200,000 bales. 


4. Its cultivation may be extended to almost 
ANY QUANTITY, and this raised at a price produc- 
ing a great profit at Alexandria, 

5. He is not satisfied with this great profit at 
home, but becomes the exporter of it to foreign 
countries, 

6. He asks sohigh a price that no one can com- 
pete with him in the exportation of it. 

7. To bolster uft prices he either has, or wish- 
es to have it believed he has, sent 110,000 (Alex- 
endria, Sept. 1824,) bales to European markets, 
after he has already ‘“‘poured” into them ‘“*im- 
mense quantities” of the old crop. 

8. His agents pretend to have advanced him 
$10 per cantar,and J7"Hiyc1LL@ LACHERYM2.” 

9. The consequence of such a system as long 
as it may (ust, is, that there is but ove English es- 
tablishment, and this is the Pacha’s agent. 

10. Muhammed Ali is fond of fostering his own 
manufactures—linens, silks, and cottons and print- 
ing establishments ; likely, eventually, to prohibit 
French and British manufactures. 

il. Specie sent to Egypt to purchase cotton 
has been returned. 

12. The monofolizing price, and the Aeavy 
shifiments, on account of the Pacha, makes it im- 
possible to toresee what reduction the Mocho cot- 
ton may sustain in England ; and whatever it may 
de, it can only be a zominal /oss to the Pacha. 

13. Proposals have been made for an improved 
system of cultivation and sale. 

14. The Levant company is a nuisance. 

15. British merchants are content with obso- 
lete statutes and unmeaning oaths, 

16. A merchant to be bastinadoed for examin- 
ing his cotton. 


Zo the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Sir,—Accident brought before me Mr. Walsh’s 
paper, and although I have little faith in him I did 
read the article he lauded so highly, and cannot 
say I was disappointed. It has confirmed me in 
the opinion that afifrehensions are to be enter- 
tained of the result of Muhammed Ali’s opera- 
tions. As truth is your object, I propose to make 
the American Farmer the channel of its commu- 
nication to the public. 

It is evident the paper is written by some dis- 
appointed, soured supercargo, who, like the Edi- 
tors of the Morning Chronicle, and some other 
papers, foster every thing like opposition and im- 
position ; and, in fact, cannot see bevond his nose." 

To me, I repeat, it appears evident that, con- 
sidering the power of Muhammed Ali, the alarm 
is founded. Noone will deny to him understand- 
ing and intelligence ; and combining a knowledge 
of his power with these qualities, I am apprehen- 
sive of the results. 

The writer allows there is mow annually pro- 
duced 200,000 bales, and that any greater quanti- 
ty can be produced. 

I refer you to the 12th paragraph for a fact 
pregnant with: alarm. It will furnish its own 
comment. 

I would ask the writer if, under such a man as 
Muhammed, it is likely affairs are to be stationa- 
ry? On his own shewing, it is impossible for a 
chief who has cut the canals and opened the 
commerce, &c. &c. he has in so short a period of 
time, long to remain insensible to the advantages 
of a free system of commerce. 

The writer has uttered some sage advice as to 
quality. The price (10d. to 12d.) it has borne in 
the Liverpool markets renders any observation 
on that head unnecessary. 

He seems to think the period approaching when 





by a partial prohibition of manufactures, 


> 


French and British manufactures will be prohibit- 
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ed. This is not impossible, but it would be at a; 


future freriod. 

He is silent as to the way in which Muhammed 
has received the proposals for an improved sys- 
tem of cultivation and sale. 

He is very keen on British merchants submit- 
ting to “obsolete statutes and unmeaning oaths.” 

Can he be ignorant of the 300 statutes erased 
from the statute book by the Right Hon. Frede 
rick Robinson ; and, hasnot the system established 
by that intelligent minister convinced him that 
every abuse and regulation fettering trade, crip 
pling industry, and repressing the increase of ta- 
lent and capital, will be speedily renewed? 

Can he be ignorant of the difficulties thrown 
into the way of Muhammed Ali by (I hope 1 may 
here say) the late Greek contest ; and, of the fa- 
cilities which the release of the Greek tonnage 
will afford to the commerce of Egypt? 

To damp the ardour of the cotton planter is 
not my wish; but, the wretched scheme of fan- 





cying nothing is to be gained but by foreign com- 
merce, has so completely manacled the exertions 
of the good people of this country as to its do- 


mestic commerce, that I cannot forbear to expose Of horns, The North East, Big Elk and Little 


the folly of those who will tell us there is no dan- 
ger when it really exists and to a great extent. 

Hence, I hope the present prospect of high 
prices will not allure him te plant too heavily in 
cotton; but, that he will look to his stock of pro- 
visions for his people and his family. 

Permit me to add, for the benefit of the flour 
grower, too facts:—the one, that Lisbon is shut 


' — "oa 
to wheat; the other, that the government of Sreat exertions. 


Buenos Ayres has prohibited flour. 

What the government of Mexico, &c. will do, 
I have, of course, no knowledge; but, the neru- 
sal of a decree of that bedy, furnished some time 





since by an United States’ Consul, and stating the; 
articles prohibited, convince me, that bread stuff , 
will not only not be admitted, but, that as soon as | 
the country shall be quieted (an event now not 
distant) she will export it largely. Rest assured, | 
rivalry is to be expected ; and, considering some 
heavy taxes under which this country exclusive | 
ly labours; the support of an establishment of | 
6,000 lawyers, or $12,000,000 annually; the im | 
mense amount of their fees; and, the interest of| 
6, 7, and 8 per cent. being to be paid besides the} 
costs of suit; and, all this over and above the, 
expenses of a government /rofiortionally more; 
expensive than any of the continental establish- 
ments of Europe. 
For relief from these taxes there is little chance, 
as both Congress and the State Legislature seem} 
determined to afford a premium to the debtor to} 
remain in debt, and the credit or toassent to it, by | 
the granting him an interest, which certainly in- 
jures most essentially, if it does not ruin, the 
debtor, on a judgment; and thus totally forgets 
the object of the law in according that judgment, 
which was the instant discharge of the debt. 
AMPHICON, 








I have the honour to state, that, during a conside jin length, estimating the distance on both sides of 
rable part of the winter and spring seasons of the;the Susquehannah, were constructed, and bridges 


year, when the weather is mild, the great mail 
route between the above cities is so bad, as to 
render the rapid movement of the stages upon it 
impracti¢able. 

As there is but little travel on the greater part 
of this route, when the steam boats ply upon the 
Chesapeake and Delaware, the necessary repairs 
upon it have been almost wholly neglected for 
some years past. But, if this road were turnpiked 
the entire distance, the crossing of the Susque- 
hannah at Havre de Grace, whichis more than 
a mile wide, will always impede, and frequently 
stop, the progress of the mail. High winds 
sometimes render an attempt to cross extremely 
hazardous; but floating ice, in the winter and 
spring seasons, forms the most serious obstacle.— 
Although the utmost exertions are always used 
by experienced ferrymen, the boat is frequently 
several hours in crossing with the mail. The 
time of crossing, at this season, is in the night, 
and frequently the darkness, is so great, that the 
ferrymen have no other guide than the sounding 


thrown over Big Elk and Little Elk, all obstruc- 


|tions to the rapid and regular transmission of the 


mail, between Baltimore and Philadelphia, would 
be removed. ‘lhe road, from the bridge at Port 
Deposite to Elkton, would cross the North East 
Creek, at Gilpin’s bridge. 

The distance from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
by the way of Port Deposite bridge and Eikton, 
would not be increased, over the present mail 
route, more than three miles. 


I have the honour to be, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
JOHN McLEAN. 
The hon. Henry Cray, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
in Baltimore, for the year 1824. 
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| Elk, are often impassable on this route, immediate-| ~ Z o era = . a> > 
ly after a heavy rain. These streams rise sudden-| 2 | 9 = 3 S048 ae we rd a 
ly, and their currents are so rapid, when swollen,! 4 | 3 3 S s ae on Saco aoe 
that, to cross them, is very dangerous. Last win-, >| & mee. - es a 
ter, in crossing them, as well as the Susquehannab,, < se” erasers 
the mail was near being lost several times. At| a aa ae rere ies 
one time, one of the stage horses was drowned, sete O00 00 00 oe 00 20 
land the others, with the mail were saved by very ; ——;——— 0 Fe ECE AI a gee 
|g | Seazaaeeseze| pRarenieivs 
The only effectual remedy to avoid delays at) °; a. enh ait anni 
these rivers, would be to construct bridges over! 8 | SSSASSRSAASEAES | anal re 
. ‘s 2 > ‘ a nth. 
them. North East, Big Elk and Little Elk,| -~(2=——————————————_-_ 
might be bridged at a small expense, buta bridge! S| SSSSSSSSSSSS | monthly. | =e 
over the Susquehannah, at Havre de Grace, it} >| o4o-—5 e2Se ooo! mean. 3 
practicable, could not be seriously contemplated | annem, fm 
by any one, when the bridge at Port Deposite| | 1 aaa teeta oocheptiy Aap ae | monthly, | 2 
stands only six miles above. This bridge has! | SZRISRALPSE AY! range. 5 
been constructed at an expense of about one hun-| = ) 2eBee © 0 OI] ean moisture 
dred and eighty thousand dollars, and is repre-| S| SCP RAR NAONS | 3 
sented to be of good material and superior work -| &~ sshd aati, tata aks ak eae 8 we 
manship. When it was built, a turnpike road’ vt - fer 1 ae re me ne mac 1 co | inches, 35 
} was contemplated to it from Baltimore, on nearly, & | ann RONDUSOSOS | oc 
a direct line, thence, by the way of Newark, to| — NSS Na 
Staunton, through which the present mail route | re) | . ‘ 2 
passes. By actual survey, this route,from Staun| 2 |] SSSESL2e2S82a0R% | fair days. | = 
ton to Baltymore, is about one mile shorter than a — " i a 
ithe road bW’Havre de Grace. ol ona lunmaaenos | cloudy. 6 
The “ Baltimore and Rock Run Turnpikecom-| 2! awouruunounen, a | rains 5 = 
pany” after constructing the bridge at Port Depo-| ©, | mero | SOW, - a 
|Site, ceased further to prosecute their designs.—} — | ae ote oa ed = i On aad — a ae 
|No part oi the turnpike has been made. Several] 2) SSS 005 a= Somn{N. W. a 
roads lead from Baltimore to this bridge, and) % |. eo eum tow | Nb ao 
thence to intersect the present mail route east | => aa = 
wardly ; but, it is understood, that none of them) 2 | yoow nus UoNe ae S 
are in a condition to admit of stages. = | Perper re rey fe Se A = 
From Staunton to Baltimore, on the route sur- D4 
veyed by the way of the bridge, it is fifty-seven; * | © ” calm. - 
miles and a half. It will not, however, be aeces- | 
Sary to construct a road the whole of this dis-} The year 1824 is particularly characterized for 


South Carolina, 4th March, 1825. 





Internal Improvement. 











POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
29th January, 1825. 





Sir,—‘n obedience to a resolution of the house 


of representatives of the United States, of thejof a road at smali expense. From the bridge to 
24th instant, which directed that the memorial /Staurton, is twenty six-miles. To pass from the 


of sundry citizens of the State of Maryland, upon 
the subject of transporting the United States’: 
mail, between the cities of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, should be referred to the postmaster 
general, with instructions to report to the house 
what provisions are necessary, ‘y law, if any, to 


remove the evil complained of by the petitioners 3 turnpiked. If a road of thirty-five or six miles 





great mail route by the way of the bridge. The! 
Baltimore and Havre de Grace turnpike runs| 
nearly by the proper direction to the Great Gun- 
powder, a distance from Baltimore of thirtcen 
miles; from thence to the bridge, the ground is 
represented to be level, and such as will admit 


bridge by the way of Elkton, would increase the 
distance to Staunton four miles. Should this 
route be preferred, it would be only necessary to 
make a road from the bridge to Elkton, a distance 
of about seventeen miles. 

The road from Elkton to Staunton has been 








‘tance, should it be deemed proper to establish the its mildness and even temperature. Ferenheit’s 


Thermometer never having sunk below ~ 9° 
which was on the 2d February, nor risen above 
89°, on the 8th June. The navigation was inter- 
rupted but for a few days in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, nor did the ice acquire any thickness 
worth noting. Both the first and last month of 
the year, were remarkably mild, and the extremes 
of temperature did not take place at the usual 
periods. The quantity of rain fallen was nearly 
the same as the preceding year, but it wasnot so 
equally distributed, and vegetation suffered great- 
ly in September and October, much to the injury 
of the late crops. But in point of salubrity, this 
season far surpasses almost any within recollec- 
tion. 
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AMERICAN 
filbert; pl cing with.n their reach, a quantity of 
harcoal broken into smal! pieces, which he says, 
ae ~-———~ Ithey will greedily eat, and thereby promote a 
Extract of a letter, dated Frederick County, Va.\rapid digestion of their food. By this method he 
22d Feb. 1825. jassures me they will! fatten in one half the usual 

To J.S. Skinner, Eso.— 


time, and with much less expense. 
Dear Sir,—* 1 have never yet thanked you for 


Yours, &c. 
the beautiful sample of Saxon wool, sent me last) A Subscriber to the American Farmer. 
summer; for as I could give you vo useful infor- | 


O-<== 
mation on the subject of the tariff as it regards} had rer oad : 
wool, I have postponed it until the present. 1 MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, 
have lately sold my crop for 35 cents in exchange!FrRom LATE ENGLISH PAPERS RECEIVED AT THE 
for groceries in Winchester. “lie price with e OFFICE OF THEAMERICAN FARMER. 
certainly has not been raised as yet; but it is al 
fact that a more certain market is created, and in} From the Farmers’? Journal. 
due time wool will be estimated according to its| ON STORING MANGEL WURZEL. 
value, and not thrown into one common mass aA 
> ; . ; tis ® > . a | ** 
without discrimiuation and sold at one common | Nov. 9, 1824. oa 
price. Once sheep were my exclusive hobby, ~ whe Teg . F | 
now they share in common with all my othe: Sir,—As the cultivation of Mangel W urzel has! 
stock ; they are all so necessary to be perfec ted recently increased, and many young practitioners 
in their piace, that I find undue partiality bad/are making enquiry respecting the best way of 
economy. I believe it has beena ruinous thing |storing them for the ensuing spring teed, per hans 
to many farmers, that devotion to some one par-|it will not be unacceptable to them to read the 
ticular branch of husbandry to the injury of the practice of your different corfespondents; and 
rest; perhaps, still more ruinous to a plaoter the ;they will then practice that which they best ap- 
want of a proper attention to any. I find my prove. Your Surrey correspondent has given a 
profit increased with my pleasure in making hob- detailed account of his in your number oi Octo- 
bies of them all. And, in truth, Mr. Skinner, in ber 25; and 1 have no doubt but a crop may be 
this delightful employment I find much more! presery ed on his plan to consilerable extent with- 
matter than I can furnish mind to act upon, not- out carting them trom the field, and fed where 
withstanding the old notion, of any one can make they were grown to great advantage. Your cor 
a good farmer.” \respondent Junior, in the same number, has giv-, 
<0) <a en his, directing a covering of long horse dung, ' 
x 0 ‘should a severe frost set in; this 1 think very 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. ‘proper. A former correspcndent enquires the} 
Mr. Skinner,—A correspondent, signed “ A,” cheafest and best way of storing them in the field. | 
in the Farmer of the 4th inst. reco:nmends the / formerly used to open holesin the field with my) 
awns, and for hay; and aces that plough, but 1 have since found that it is better to! 
F i. If | lay them on the surface and not let them into 


—_, 


Editorial Correspondence. 











arth Creek, near Burnham, Norfolk, 2 


rye grass for | 
he has never seen it properly describec A 
might presume to interfere in such matters, since ground. Seme years ago 1 expected | shouk 

the death of the worthy Dr. Girardin has depri- have lost the greatest part of my crop by a flood, | 
ved you of the advantage of his assistance, | the water filled the holes where they were stor-, 
would beg leave co refer your correspondent to ed, and stood so deep above the surface that we 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, article d.o/ium, for the de- could not get near them: the roots remained 1D 
sired information, It is the grass known to bota- that situation several days; the earliest opportu- 
nists by the name of Lolium fcrenne; and is nity was taken to remove the mould to give them 
also known by the common names of Ray grass, @!T 5 and they were not removed trom their situa- 
Rye grass, Darnel, &c. It is particularly describ- Won till wanted in the month of March, when 
ed in most botanica! works, and especially in the they were found perfectly sound: if they had re-, 
Cyclopedia aforesaid—which being within the mained covered after the water lefgthem, they 
reach of most gentlemen 1n this country, I need probably would have been spoiled. To prevent| 
not trouble you with a transcript. This grass @ like occurrence, we cart them on the surface in) 
has been extensively cultivated in Europe ; but 40) situation, whether sheltered or open, as IS! 
only partially, I believe, in the United States, 1 most convenient, We shoot them out of the 
have no coubt, however, that it may be worthy tumbril in a promiscuous way, oue load upon 
of attention, for the objects spoken of by your/another, till as long a heap is obtained as we 
correspondent; though in Pennsylvania, where | want 5 the loose or scattered ones are thrown on 
the farmers preserve the “practice of a pretty the top: a thin covering of straw is then scatter- 
apprehend ed over them to prevent the mould mixing with 
the roots. About eight or ten deep furrows are| 


Ae 


rapid rotation of crops in their fields, | 
timothy and orchard grass will command a pre- 
ference. 





Respectfully, W. D. ‘follow to break the clods, when the plough is set 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, jou again and ploughed a second time, beginning 
March 11, 1825. jeach time next the heap: this will bring a suffi- 
cient quantity of fine mould so near the heap that 
—_— VIS ainan may shovel what is wanted to cover the 
FARMER. roots ima short time. By this means a trench 
will be made on the outside of the heap, which 
- eo tear will take all the water fromthem. I will beg to 
TO FATTEN POULTRY. state for your Suffolk correspondent Rambler's 
Philadelphia, March, 9, 1825. | information, who, in his letter, in one of your 
Dear Sir,—The following method of fattening |wumbers in August last, contemplated ploughing 
fowls was communicated to me by a farmer irom |his tops in for manure, that my cows have been 
Buck’s county, in this state, whois in the practice |taken trom a good meadow pasture, and fed upon 
of supplying this market with the finest and fat-|a wheat stubble piece with the tops of those roots 
test | have ever seen: Confine your fowls in a/we have been storing for the last fortnight. They 
large airy inclosure, and feed them on broken |increased one pound and a half of butter the first 
Indian corn, Indian meal, or mush, with raw pos! week, and have continued the same quantity the 
tatoes cut into swall pieces, vot larger than a second, each cow. 
. 


FOR THE AMERICAN 





lalarm and terror seized his attendants.’ 


ithen ploughed round the heap, a roll and harrow} 


I have been offered some good white turnips at 
£2 per acre, and some Mangel Wurzel at £6; I 
have purchased the latter in preference, and am 
now feeding my stock on the tops, 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
THOMAS HEROD. 

Ali Pacha’s Method of improving his Cooks.— 
“*Pilau, or boiled rice, the usual desert of the 
Turks, and over which they pour curdied cream, 
being now served up, the Vizier, dipping in his 
spoon, discovered two or three small feathers.— 
He immediately judged that his pilau had been 
boiled in the water in which the under cooks 
steep the poultry previously to plucking it, ‘At 
that instant,’ says M. Pouqueville, ‘Il saw the 
Satrap turn pale, and immediately symptoms ot 
‘What 
is this? Ah! His voice was completely altered, 
when, his eyes accidently meeting mine, not be- 
ing able (1 know not why) to continue his invec- 
tive, he suddenly burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
* You see, my son, how | am served; some day or 
other I certainly shall hang up a few of them.’— 
* That will not improve their cookery.’—* Oh, in- 
deed it will—if you knew how essential it is to 
good order!’—* For this once I hope you will par- 
dom them.’—* Yes, but they must eat the pilau 
boiled in the dish water with all the feathers in 
it’ (and this sentence was executed tothe very 
letter). ‘But for you,’ said he, ‘their heads 
should be in my court-yard’ At this time there 
were about half a dozen exhibited there, previ- 
ously to being seut to Constantinopie.” 

[Life uf Ali Pacha. 
Useful Invention.—TVhursday evening, much 
curiosity was excited about 9 o’ciock, in the 
Strand, by the appearance of a gentleman on 
horseback, from whose feet streams of light is- 
sued forth, and showed the pavement for several 
yards before and round the head of his horse as- 
clearly asin day-time. The light proceeded from 
a set of lamps of his invention, one of which was 
fixed under each stirrup, and having three sides 
darkened, emitted in front a blaze, which was 
prevented by the rider’s feet from rising to daz- 
zle his eves, and fell on the foreground with such 
,ower as to make every hollow or impediment 
visible, and render it as safe to ridein the darkest 
night as in the brightest noon. 





Last Will and Testament of William Hunnis, 
Chappel Master to Queen Elizabeth, written 
on the back of the title toa copy of Sir Thomas 
Moore’s works, 13557, in his own hand-writing. 

To God my soul I do bequeath, because is is his 
own ; 

My body to be layd in grave, where to my friends 
best known; 

Executors I will not make} thereby great stryffe 
may grow ; ‘ 

Because the goods which J shall leave, wv lllnot pay 
all low. W. HUNNIS. 





StncuiaR StaGc Hunr.—Lord Derby’s stag 
hounds met at Kenby Common, on Tuesday last, 
when the following singular circumstance occur- 
red. A fine stag was turned out at a quarter past 
ten. * Gazing around him three or four minutes, 
the hounds being near at hand, got wind of him 
before the usual time allowed for the deerto go 
away ; a burst in view was the consequence, which 
pressed him over the Common so hard as to run 
him into the farm-yard belonging to Mr. Keen, 
of Kenly, where he leaped on the thatch of the 
pig stye, from thence on the roof of a very large 
thatched barn, ascending to the very top of a 
height from the ground of thirty feet. One of 
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the farmer’s men got on the roof with a long pole, 
and attempted to drive him off, but he boldly fac- 
ed him, and made a rush at the man, who, had he 
not retreated, must have been dashed from the 
roof. The hounds were laid on the scent, and 
seven or eight couple absolutely gained the roof 
of the barn, got close to his haunches, and drove 
him from the roof into the farm-yard, from thence 
into an adjvining pond, out of which he made a 
short turn through the orchard and garden, back 
to the roof of the barn again, with the hounds 
close at him, and ultimately was taken and hous- 
edin the yard. The hounds then went over to 
Lord Derby’s, at the Oaks, and a fresh stag was 
turned out from the Home Paddock. The hounds 
in ten minutes were laid on. The deer was ta- 
ken, after a most excellent chase of an hour and 
a half, at Ewell. The only check during the 
chase was five minutes. 

How to arrive at fierfection—Regularly read 
the sorting Sunday newspaper—visit the fancy 


lusk crib, (2)—associate with its frequenters, wear 
a poodle upper Benjamin (3), mother of pearl 
buttons, and lily shailow (4), and a bird’s eye! 
wifte—chaff at the “ives Court, and be presentat 


the mil/s—carefully mix up all the s/ang phrases! 


in your ordinary conversations—call a shilling a 
Bob, acoachman a Jarvie, your father or uncle a 
rum old cove, and if you find yourself ata loss, 
take half a dozen lessons from any Paddington 
stage coachman ; you cannot fail becoming a /er- 
fect biackguard.— Economist. 

(1.) a pipe. (2.) an ale-house; to be lushy, is 
to be drunk. (3.)arough white uppercoat. (4. 
a white hat—To chaff, or chafing, means bois- 
terous disputation. 





Se, eee - _ 
eLiscellaneous Lems. 





On board the brig Charles and Ellen, arrived 
at New York, from Smyrna, is a broad-tailed 


sheep of the Curamania breed, which was pre-' 


sented to Capt. Gerry, by the Greek Admiral 
Tombazo. As this is the animal which produces 
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,lianthus) which rises at Rouen, to 6 or 8 feet- 
grew by this treatment to 12 or 15 feet. Potatoes 
yielded with the aid of this solution, poured on 
them, only three times, roots that were 6 inches 
long, 12 in circumference, and weighing nearly 2 
lbs. With common water, they produced pota- 
toes only half as long, and stalks in the same pro- 
portion. ‘The stimulant in question is the Muriut 
of Lime. 

These extraordinary accounts have excited my 
curiosity to know something more about this salt. 
It is, I well know, composed of muriatic acid and 
lime, and can easily be formed by combining these 
two substances together. But the combination is 
expensive; and 1 wish to know whether it is found 
‘as a natural product, where found, and what is 
its vulgar name? Sulphat of lime, for instance, 
is commonly called gypsum, or plaster of Paris. 
Will some cf your correspondents favour me in 
the same manner, with the common name of mu- 
riate of lime; and with any other useful in- 





houses—blow your steamer (1)—every night at ,/formation, which their books or their experience 


may suggest ? Its extraordinary agricultural qual- 
ities have made me anxious to become better ac 
quainted with it—ARichmond Compiler. 





A Post Office is now established at Chesterville, 
in Kent county, Maryland, formerly known by 
the name of New Market, Edward Hines, Esq. 


appointed Post Master: said place is 5 miles from, 


the Head of Chester, 5 from George Town, ~ 
Roads, and 12 from Chester ‘Town., 





| Large Lemon—We were much gratified a 
‘short time since, by the sight of a lemon which 
grew at * Wheatlands,” the seat of Maj. Gen. 
}Perry Benson. 
lits greatest circumference was 12} inches—that 
of the middle 114: we understand it was taken 
from the tree in the early part of December, and 


—____——— | presented by the General to a friend in this town. 


aiden 

| Water.—The Philadelphians have lain thirteen 
miles of “iron main and pipes,” and under the 
new system, the committee states, that “if the 
city requires twelve millions of gallons of water, 


The lemon weighed 15 ounces— 


the long wool used in making camblets, he is well or even more, it can readily be supplied, at an 
worthy the attention of the curious, or of those annual expense of less than $2500, whilst the 
who are disposed to improve our breed of animals. same quantity, by the system of steam engines 
—He has a large fleece ; probably of more than; would require an annual expenditure of ‘ 200,- 
twenty pounds weight, which reaches almost to/000!” The committee add the important fact, 
the ground; he isof an uncommon size, and a,that “if twelve millions of gallons per day should 
remarkably fine animal, well worthy of public’ be disposed of, at the same rate which the quan- 
exhibition. We understand that these sheep are tity at present taken by the citizens produces, to 
hi hly prized in the east, and that a single one of wit, 27,292 per vear, the annual income will be 
them commands a very high price. It will be $160,000, F 

considered an interesting trait in the history of; 
this animal, that it was taken in one of the Turk- 
ish ships captured by Admiral Tombazo. 

















BORING FOR WATER, OR MINERALS. 
It is desirable to collect all the information on 


Steam Carriage —The Louisville Advertiser 
of the 19th ult. says, ‘* Dr. Buchanan succeeded 


materially reduced in dry seasons, and increased 
during such winters as there falls much snow or 
rain, 

Third.—To send specimens of each kind of 
rock or other substance, met with in boring; and 
as a correct knowledge of their positions is im- 
portant, particular attention will be necessary to 
prevent mistakes; it will therefore be best to 
take each as it is met with, state the thickness of 
the bed or stratuin, and the distance of the high- 
est part of it from the surface, and as they are 
taken, to number them, commencing with that 
nearest the surface as No. 1. and so on tothe 
bottom of the well. ‘ 

Fourth.—To note as often as possible during the 
operation, the height to which the water has ris- 
en: it would be desirable to know this on arriving 
at each different kind of rock or other substance. 

The facts ought to be written down as they 
occur, and each of the specimens should be dried, 
and tied up in at least two strong papers. 





RECIPES. 
CURE FOR CHOLIC IN HORSES. 
Brunswick County, Fed. 12th, 1825. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer, 

Sir,—Noticing in No, 45, of the Farmer, the 
‘case of your sorrel horse, induces me to inform 
you of a never failing remedy forthe cholic in 
ithe horse, having used it invariably with success 
for the last twenty-five years, I obtained my 
information from atraveiling gentleman, who said 
also that he never knew it to fail. It is nothing 
more than half a pound of glauber salts adminis- 
tered inadrench. I generally guess at the quan- 
tity and no doubt frequently give more, for it will 
do no harm., How it has this powerful and im- 
mediate effect, I submit to others to point out ; 
‘but it certainly will give entire relief in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, not only to the horse but to ghe 
ox. Although I have hed a knowledge of this 
remedy for such a length of time, and have always 
recommended it to others who had horses labour- 
ing under this disease, with success too, still there 
are only a few who, knowing of this remedy, are 
willing, on all cccasions to apply it, which can be 
‘accounted for in no other way than that its sim- 
plicity makes them incredulous as to its effects. 
After you, Sir, have been convinced of the efficacy 
‘of this remedy, you would do a signal service to 
the community to endeavour, through your pa- 
‘per, to impress them with a sense of its utility, 
| Some time since, I cautioned my son of this re- 
medy, who has his first horse; a few days after- 
wards one of my horses was taken with a violent 
lspasms of the stomach, I carried my sor: out with 
‘his watch to witness the happy effects of salts; 
lthe horse was in such pain as to be unable to 
‘stand to be drenched, it was given him as he lay ; 














yesterday in propelling a wagon some three or 
four miles, with a very small capillary steam 
engine. The experiment, we are informed, suc 
ceeded beyond the most sanguine anticipations of 
its ingenious inventor.” 

Some singular experiments have been made in 
France upon a very active manure, or as it is call- 
ed, a vegetable stimulant,—T wo and a quarter lbs. 
of the salt are dissolved in 18 gallons of water. 
Mr. Dubuc, an apothecary of Rouen, sprinkled 
a light soil with this fluid ; in eight or ten days it 
was planted with maize or indian corn ;—and oc- 
casionally during the season, the same solution 
was sprinkled on the corn. Six feet distant, 
another portion of corn was watered with com 
mon water. The former yielded double the pro- 
duce of the latter. The common sun-flower (he- 


the subject of boring into the earth we can; it in fifteen minutes he appeared to be perfectly 
would greatly assist in forming some general con-/easy and went to a pool to drink. Notwithstand- 
clusions, that might be of the greatest importance ; ing this, his own horse (from home at the time) 
we therefore earnestly solicit tle attention of being taken with symptoms similar to those you 
those who have been, or may heweatter, be en- described, instead of applying my remedy, was 
gaged in searching, by this means either for persuaded, by knowing ones, totry other reme- 
fresh or salt water, or minerals, to théesubject ; dies with no effect, after which he had recourse 
and request each to furnish whatever May Be in to the salts, which relieved him immediately, 
his power, in the tollowing order :— To found *red Pepiper-—One ot your subscri- 
First.—To describe the surrounding country, bers ina late Number wishes to know how to 
and the nearest mountains and highlands, and prepare Cayenne, or Red Pepper, tor the table 
the country between them and the place bored, Let him crush the pods a little, or clip them with 
noting their di tan. e. fr» it; and to send speci- scissors, and mix them with on/y as much flour 
men of the mos obu dant rocks on the -urface, and water as will cause the particles to adhere ; 
when a suitabie opportunity may occur. being made up inthe form of a biscuit, bake it 
Second —To state whether natural springs are slowly until perfectly dry, when it will pound 
numerous in the a‘jacent country, and whether jeasily. Your very humble servant, 
the quantity of water that issues from them, is RICH. K. MEADE, 
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Horseradish.—One drachm of the fresh scraped 
root of this plant, infused with four ounces of 
water in a close vessel, for two hours, and made 
into a syrup with double its weight of sugar, is 
an approved recipe for removing hoarseness. <A 
tea spoonful of this has often proved suddenly 
effectual, 


Onions.—A few fresh walnuts, or raw leaves of 


ts DARUE BR. 





BALTIMORE, FrRipay, Marcu 18, 1825. 





j= We never take any part in the disputes of 
correspondents, but we always presume that they 
like to be right in their facts—the compari 
sons, conclusions and inferences, we leave to them 





parsley, eaten immediately after dinner, will spee- 
dily remove that disagreeable taint which always 
infects the breath after partaking of onions, garlic, 
or shallots, 

Eggs may be fireserved by covering them with 
a coat of gum arabic, and then imbedding them 
in charcoal, 
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A report of the tobacco inspected at and deli 
vered from Piscataway Inspection Warehouse 
during the quarter commencing on the Sth Oct. 
1824 ; and ending on the 3d January, 1825. 


wire e Srowthnot | p.- 
\ Domestic Grov : not Re-in- Total: 
growth of thes spected. ota 
5 State. 





Number in- 
spected. 


Number de- 
livered. 


| 119 | 


169 | 








and our readers.—On the communication of * Ac- 

RICOLA,”” in this number, all we shall say is 
lent there has never been an ‘*improved short. 
\horn,” (there is no other designation) steer slaugh- 
jtered in Pennsylvania, nor one of even half of 
ithe genuine blood of the improved saort-horns— 
nor is it likely there will be any slaughtered, 
while the calves sell for $200 a head. 





Jo? The MaryLanpb AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
jagreeably to publick notice, met at their Room 
fon Monday last.—Col N. M. Bosley having taken 
the chair, the Society proceeded to the election 
lof a President, when, on counting the ballots, it 
lappeared that GENERAL CHARLES RIDGELY OF 
|\HamPpToN was unanimously elected. 

On motion of Mr. B. Morris, it was ** Resolved, 
‘that Col. N. M_ Bosley and D. Williamson, Jr. be 


‘Society, and in the name of the Society, solicit 





JNO. C. MOORE, Inspector. 


Treasury Orricr, ANNAPOLIs, Jan, 20, 1825. 
, 


True Copy from the o 
this office. 


riginal report on file in 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Ma. 
———— D6. 
FROM THE 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





I love to hear at mournful eve 

, . Phe ploughman’s pensive tone, 

And still be wendipg on my way 
When the last note is done, 


I love to see the misty moon, 
And cross the gusty hill, 

And wind the darksome nomeward lane 
When all is hush’d and still. 


From way thus distant, lone and late, 
How sweet itis to come, 

And, leaving all behind so drear, 
Approach our pleasant home. 


While every lowly lattice shines 
Along the village street, 

Where round the blazing evening fire 
The cheerful household meet! 


And passing by each friendly door, 
At length we reach our own,— 
And find the smile of kinds>¢ 'ove 

More kind by absence gro.,. 


To sit beside the fire, and hear 

The threatening storm come on,— 
And think upon the dreary way, 

And traveller alone. 


To see the social tea prepared, 
And hear the kettle’s hum, 
And still repeated from each tongue— 
“ How glad we are you’re come !” 
To sip our tea, to laugh and chat 
With heartfelt, social mirth, 
And think no spot in all the world 
Like our own pleasant hearth. 


|his acceptance of the trust. 
[Since the above wasin type, we have receiv- 
ed the following. ] 
Jo. S. Sk 
the Maryland Agricultural Society. 
Dear Sir,—The undersigned, denuted by the 
|Maryland Agricultural Society to announce to 
|Gen. Charles Ridgely of Hampton, his unanimous 
election as President thereof, have the pleasure 
to inform the Society, through you, of his ac- 
ceptance of the appointment, 
Most respectfully, 
N. M- BOSLEY. 
D. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 
Baltimore, 6th March, 1825. 


} 


issued next week. J The advance is now due 
for the next volume. 

JG Pricks or Country PRODUCE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD.—Our reports under this head, com- 
commencing with the first number of the next 
volume, will be more ample and satisfactory than 
heretofore. 

7" The Co_umsia packet ship from Liverpool 
to New-York, brings Liverpool dates to the 16th, 
and London to the 14th of February. The prices 
of Cotton and Tobacco were still advancing, as 
will be seen by our extracts below. 

The British Parliament is chiefly occupied with 
debates on the suppression of the Irish Catholic 
Association. A French Paris paper, the Quoti- 
dienne, states that Spain, in alliance offensive 
and defensivemyith Russia, was about to declare 
war against Eijigland. 





gers’ Liverpool Advertiser. 

culative demand has continued 
i. & e week for Tob+cco, and about 1200 
hhe e changed hands, at an advance in some 
instance~of 4d per lb. There has been rather 
more inquiry this week for Montreal Pot Ashes, 
and small lots of Pearls continue to be taken at 
the pricesquoted. Both Carolina and East India 
Rice have been in better demand. Nosales have 
yet been made in new Flaxseed. 

The sales in Turpentine have been considera- 
ble, at an advance of 3d per cwt.—Nothing has 
taken place in Tar. 
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An index and title page for this volume will be) 











Liverpool Market, Feb. 15. 

During the past »week the demand for Cotton 
has been particularly brisk from the trade as well 
as trom speculators, the latter of whom, directing 
their attention to the comparatively low price of 
Pernams, have bought extensively in that descrip- 
tion, causing an advance of full 4d, per 1b, upon 
our last week’s prices ; other kinds have likewise 
participated in the advance fd. to 3d. per lb. be- 
ing readily paid on our quotations of this day 
week. ‘The actual sales are 13,600 American, 
7,700 Pernams, and 8,530 other descripiions, mak- 
ing atotal of 29,800 bags. ‘The imports for the 
week are comparatively trifling, being only 6,900 
American, 1330 Bahia, and 970 Egyptian. . 

Sea Island Georgia, Is. 54d, to 2s. 3d. ; Stained, 
do, 94k. to 1s. 2d.; Upland, do, €jd, to 1s. ; Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, 9}d. to 11 4d.; N. Orleans, 
10jd. to Is. 14d. 


PRICES IN THE BALWIMORE MARKET. 

Red Wheat, 90 to 95 cents—white, 95 to 105—— 
Corn, yellow and white, 35 to 36—Flaxseed, 80— 
Wharf Flour, $4.624 to $4 75—Susquehanna, do. 
$4.624—Wheat, 90 to 93 cts. —Bacon and Hams, 


|? to 11 cents—Cotton, Louisiana, 17 to19 cei 





119 ‘authorize 1 and requested to wait on Gen. Ridgely,!—Georgi: , Upland, 16 to 18 cents—Alaba~ 
— jand inform him of his having been unanimously 
169 {elected President of the Maryland Agricultural!advance of 1 cent each No. to 18—Coal, pit, for- 


115 a 16 cts—Cotton yarn, No, 16, 32 cts. with an 


leign, per bushel, 40 cts.—Do. Virginia, 20 to 25— 
;Susquehanna, per ton, $6 50a $7—Feathers, live, 
'per 1b. 33 cts.—Herrings. Susquehanna, $2a $2 12 
|—-Flax seed, rough, per bushel, 90 cts.—Hops, 


inner, Esq. Correshonding Secretary of fresh, per lb. 14 cts —Hides, dried, 12 a 18 cts.— 


: Hogs lard, 9 cts —Lime, per bushel, 25 a 25 cts.— 
‘Meal, corn, kiln dried, per bbl $2 25 a $2 374— 
Pork, Baltimore mess, $14 a 15—Do. prime, $10 
50 a $11—Rice, fresh per cwt. lbs. $3 50. 

| Maryitanp Tosacco.—The ola crop has been 
nearly all sold. Of the new, but a small quantity 
has yet been brought to market ; and itis difficult 
to pen the prices at which it is likely to open — 
Such as has been sold, has gone off at prices that 
would have been considered good at any time 
within the last year, 








Anformation Wanted. 

‘The subscriber being an heir of Warner Miflin 
| Veasey, and having lately understood that be- 
\tween the dates of 1790 and 1814, a legacy has 
been bequeathed to said Warner M. Veasey by 
a gentleman of the State ot Maryland, whose 
‘name is not certainly known, but believe to be 
|Miflin, or Veasey. Any information on the sub- 
ject will be thankfully received. If the clerk of 
‘the court, in which such wiil is recorded, will 
forward a copy to me at Turner’s »~% Roads, Ber- 
tie County, (North Carolina,) he shall be hand- 
somely compensated. 





JESSE AVERITT. 
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